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PARLIAMENTARY,1(^DEX. 

*,'Editor ii fr^aring for^ tht Prat' to be ee^mtd m,Tho • 
Volumes: • 

I. A GENERAL INDEX to the Paflumetttary History of 
^ jfnglandifrom the earliest PeKod to the Year 1803; and 

II. A* GEN^^RAL INDEJt \o*the> Parliamentary Deputes 
frmn the Year 1803$ to the Accessiod of Gjsomos jBn 
Fourth, in 1820. 

The im Volumes tvill form a comjplete EarUammtary Dictionary, or ready Booh 
of Rtference to evny subject of importance that has, at any time, come before 
Parliament. The great utility of such a Work, not onh to Members jof ike heo 
Holies, but to eysry Lawyer and Politician, must be^df^evident. As many gen¬ 
tlemen,, vbho have not been regular subscribers to the imo Works, may neoertheles§ 
he desirpus of possyfHng'a Generd Index to the Parliamentaryf History (f their,^ 
Country, such gentlemen are requested to send in their names fojihe pubUshers i vs* 
■only a limited number qf Copies, beybnd the usual impression, mOl be printed. 




During the Tiiirtl Session of the Seventh Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Gteat ^Britain and 
appoiirtcd to meet at Westminster, the Pifth Day of 
February 182§, in the lliird Year of the Reign of 3is 
Majesty King GEORGE tlic Fourth. 


HOUSE or COMMONS 
Wednesllatf, Aprtl 24, 1822. 

IlCHCSTER Goal—Tbeatment of 
Mr. Hunt.3 The’Marquis of Tdchfield 
picscnteda petiUon ftom Lynn, praying 
the interference of the.Ho^e for a remis¬ 
sion of the remainder of Mr. Hunt’s im- 
piisonmSil* The noble marquis read 
extract from the petition, in which it 
spoke of “ the unrelenting severity prac¬ 
tised towards the victim of ministerial 
hate, by the petty tyrants in whose power 
he was placed.” •The peUtion then re¬ 
ferred, as a precedent Ibr the inter- 
feacnce of the House on the present oc¬ 
casion, to their having interfered to pro¬ 
cure the remission^Sf the punishment of 
sir Manasseh Lo|^, whose crime was ten 
thousand times greater than the one im¬ 
puted to Mr. Hunt. • I'he noble Aarquis 
said, he fully concurred in the praypr of 
the petitioif, but although he concurred 
in the prayer, he differed from the peti¬ 
tioners in the reasons which they assigned; 
for, notwithstanding all he felt upon this 
subject, it did appear to him that ministers 
had done no more than their duty in 
ordering tl)p prosecution of Mr. Hunt. 
For courts of justice lie bad tile highest 
respect, end he shocidi not, therefore,^ l)e 
disposed to-listen to any thing against 
their deci^cais, w4n<pilL stroimeit 
groupds; but Ihe eamlVeapect for tliem,| 
made him «i|b, that (hey mquMI not 6e-- 
come the biniDCent ioMrumeots 
ceaaaryearaHty, JCiwlcpkiiu »t the 
tence on%r,. Hupt^ he certmnly did 
it a severe one; and it bad been reiH||i^ i 
Biwdi more to, b/die greet tevei^,y» t 
VOL.Vn. K} - 


which bu had been tmated. So much 
was this (he fact, thai upon tsTo*' 

years imprisonment or less, in -the place 
to which he happened to be bent, as 
■worse than tfro years ahd a half in any 
other prison. tJnder these circumstances, 
he considered that, in wishing for a re- 
ml^sioh the remainder of the punish¬ 
ment, he was not recommendAg him to ' 
tliebiavour of the Crown, .but asking for 
him a measure of simple justice. 'tHa Wat 
not one who thought that the House 
ought lightly to inteifere with courts of 
justice, and especially in a case like the 
present, aa be bad no doubt whatever of 
the ille^Iity of the meeting at which Mr. 
Hunt presided; but locking at all the 
circumstances which bad since oci!urred, 
he thought the home department.jheat 
called upon to intctpose, and advish the 
Crown to the exercise oS It! prerogative 
df mercy. • * 

) Ordered to lie on the tfd)Ie« . 

4 • 

MoTIOK to remit the REtlAINDEB 
oiJMr. HtfNT’s Imfruohmeht.I Sir 
JVbRfis BfttdOi! eai^. that aftef* the 
numerous petitions which hOT beep jpTie-^ 
spnted to the House on ^he siibject l-e-* 
spectlng ybicb he then tphddrw'it,* 
and in nvoor of the motion with^bhich he 
inteotM to conclude, aMiTaf^crlhe able 
, manner III which those petitions bad Ijeen 
supported, Ipnd especially *haf gajJjBted 
by a noble lerd* f»^ Lynn, ih Norfolk, 
he somewhat nmbarra^S fegardiog 
the ulohnci: j(%h should ad4r^ 

them, because he tnonght that th^tj 





S] HOUSE ()F COMMpNS, 

his duty ^to press this subject on'the 
attention "of parliament; the noble lord 
^i^aving delivered hV sentiments in jb' style 
^at could not fa^ to produce a fittn^tf 
impression upon thef‘ House,, frfSih the 
unaffected simplicity of his language ,and 
manner. [Hear.] He must repeat, that 
he felt more than usually anxious, anxious 
as he was upon all occasions, in opening 
a question so materially affecting the 
liberty of the individual concerned, and 
^0 interesting as it appeared, from the 
numerous petitions from all quarters of 
the country, to be to the public at large, 
and when there were strong symptoms of 
itj''v>jng favoural^ly considered by tt 
large portion of the House itself. JHe 
was also apprehensive that 
forward, but, by an over-zealoUf*effort 
retard the object he had ii^x^ew; 
■namely, the libe mtip o of an Individual 
from nil iibprisoonSht which, in^the mind, 
of all im'partigi men, was & more than 
adequate punishment for any crime of 
which he had been found guilty. Hi 
must own, that up to the latest moment, 
he had entertained strong hopes tl^at ,the 
ministers pf the Crown would have spared 
him the trouble of add.^ssing the Honse 
upon tUa question. He bad beei/ in 
hopes, abat when so plain and palpable a 
course of proceeding was open before 
them—a course at once consistent with 
justice and propriety—a course that 
would not have been less' gratyul 'than 
just—grateful to the public inind on 
manyjaccountS/ of which the omission 
would iuiswer no onejpurpose, Jiut the 
acvtnaipUshment of all those en^ which 
ought to be avoided—namely, that of 
crating a symfhitby with the individual 
.suffering, 'from a feeling that the crime 
*bore no proportion to the magnitude tf 
the punishment. Under %il these circud^* 
stances, be bad 6 een in hopes l^t mip 1 s> 
.ters jppould have recommenuejj ma Crown 
to jjo thit.'ifhicl^be did not despair of 
persuading then to do, if the House 
should sdppdrt 4 )im in his present-motion. 
notwUIl^,aadiitCThe difficulty under which 
'Me members pf administration sometimes 
MMukiI, and those trammels by which 
Ipey mlt .themselves bound to support 
y.bat they ^id not on all occa<A> 
sfotli individually ^prove, hb did not 
ahogc^er despair of having the' able and 
efficient aasistapra of tfie right hon. secre* 
tary for the hOfhe depsitmeDt on the pre* 
aent oceaaion. He flattered himself the 
more with thi|^tliipe of td^taiping i^ be> 


Motion to rei 


■emainder of 


.cause, on hii 
that right 
two p'srsonS; 
iu j f.e Nortii 
a punishmenf 



[4 


to apply to 
n behalf of 
esidence 
fneed to 
appeared more than 
commensurate with their offence, and 
who bore, indeed, so gobd a character 
that their neighbours doubted whether 
they had beeq properly convicted; he 
repeated, that on making known their 
CMes to the right hon. gentleman, he had, 
with n promptitude and humanity that 
were highly to his credit, tajeen Uiem into 
consideration, and afterwtfPds recom* 
mended a mitigation of thmr punishment. 
‘He would not say, that he was obliged to 
the right hon. gentleman for the atten¬ 
tion that he bad thus paid; he would not 
pay him the parliamentary compliments 
usudijy offered on such occasions, not 
from any want of courtesy towards him, 
but from a wish that the right hon. gen- 
flShian would take what had fallen ^om 
him as he intended it—as a tribute to his 
integrity and assiduous attention to the 
duties of His office, andl wAhout any re¬ 
gard to the quartet from* which it came. 

Under these circumstances, he trusted, 
that if he made out the follow(ng proposi¬ 
tions—first, that the sentence on Mr. 
Hunt was sufficiently severe for the crime 
of which he had been convicted (and here 
he must observe, that it was not necessary 
for his argument to Mmpugi that sen¬ 
tence) ; and secondly, that the mode of 
carrying it into executioff had augmertted 
it tenfold, and in a manner whioii the 
judges themselves neK^" dreamt ofr-«f he 
made out these propositions, he trusted 
be shquld have done thht which would 
ensure him the supflort of the right hon. 
gentleman. Besides these two reasons 
for liberating Mr. Hunt, he had another, 
which, though he placed last, he did not 
value least. He thought that gentleman 
had a claim, and a strong claim too, upon 
the public, for having brought to light, 
circumstances,-'and for having conducted 
to a successful termination tec important 
inquinr which bad been lately instituted 
into the treatment of prisoners in Ilchester 
Gaol. In treating 91 the first proposition 
which he had laid down, he must beg 
ie«ve to gpll the utteution of the House 
to the nature of the cbaige agamst Mr. 
H 8 nt. In stating that charge, he could 
not help observing, in passing,, the great 
bardshms that sometimes arose from legal 
(Voceemogs in this qpuntry. When a 
person Imd fliftrent charges preferred 
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agaioat hi^ iii what called the difi 
farent counts of an indrotment, containing 
every gradation of guilt, from the IHjjhest 
to •the lowest, the hardshiawaa, that^tcr 
a defendant had been aeftitted on uifVhe 
heavy ciiarges, after he h^d been found 
guilty of only 4ne small part of one of the 
charges, by a jury which took five hours 
to deliberate on their verdict, and which 
acquitted him of all the rest, and even of 
all the heavy part of that individual 
charge on which they found him guilty | 
—the hardship, be repeated it, was, that 
the perseciitKng lawyers might direct the 
jury to find a defendant guilty upon that 
count- which contained the minimum of^ 
guilt, and which, if it had stood alone, 
would never have been thought fit to form 
the subject of an indictment. In legis* 
lating regarding the fisheries in sorde of 
the rivers of the country, the Hous'e had 
passed acts to {yrevent the meshes of the 
nets used ip them from being made W 
small as to catch the smallest fish. Now, 
it was particularly hard that these legal 
meshes sliould'b^made so small that even 
ofienders of the slightest nature could not 
escape them. There was no evidence to 
supqort tnedieavy ch’arges that were im* 
puUi to Mr. Hunt; but the narrow 
meshes of the law were drawn so tightly j 
around him, that it became impossible for ! 
him to escape. Even if Mr. Hunt had 
been found guilty *of the heavy part of 
the charges preferred against him, he 
woBld say, that 4lie punishment inflicted 
on him was a severe punishment. But, 
wheu hu recollectmV ^hat the offence of 
which Mr. Hunt had been found guilty 
was a misdemcaftor, and was Glas|ed by 
Blackstone inter minofa deli^a, for which 
an imprisonment of from one to •six 
months was deemed sufficient, he was 
compelled to say, that the visiting it with 
the punishment of imprisonment for two 
years and a half, was more than sufficient 
for the purpose of justice. But Mr. Hunt's 
ofl'ence, was even minimus inter minora ,* 
for of all the charges preferred against 
him, that on which he was convicted, 
was the slightest; to that they had the 
anomaly before them,, of a man suilering 
a heavy punishment for a crime that was av 
small* as possible. A great 4||al more 
miglit be said on this part of the subject { 
because, at the time ef Mr. Hunt’s codt- 
mitting thcuoffience for which he was now 
suffering, he wasi in mind at least, as 
innocent a man as .could be. It wot an 
ancient maxim of English la)k, that ** aetus 
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moH’facitreunit nisi mens git rea** j but, 
in Mr. Hunt’s case, new pmqtice li|^ 
been' introduced: tlas ifllentlon of his 
tnind was not considered; his knowledge 
of the legality or iVegality of his conduct 
at ^anchWter was pot inquired into; 
though it was clear, from his previous 
deportment and'his petuliatL qjiaracter, 
that he would not have .adopted that 
course of proceeding which he afterwardi^ 
did adopt,* had he known it to be iq vio* 
lation of the law. It was not unnecessary,* 
at tnik stage of the argument, to repeat 
that, the magistrates had sanctioned the 
meeting of the 16th of August, by not 
protesting against it; ^nd with reeam^o 
what took place at that meeting,'€e must 
repeat he had said on a mrmer oo* 
casion, mat he was at a loss to know what 
thewerime was of which Mr. Hunt had 
been guil^, either indiij^ually or collec-, 
tively wiin others. However, lei his guilt 
have been what.it might, np person could 
say, that an imprisonment of two years 
dnd a half wak uot a punishment sufficient 
for iR Our old lawyers, who were men 
whp va^ed highly the freedom of the sub¬ 
ject, .were •accustomed to hold^ that the 
slightest corporaPinfliction or deprivation 
of freedom was a much severer punisi^ ’ 
nient than the heaviest fine. If that dor- 
trine were sound, then again must the 
House admit the great severity of the 
sentence on Mr. Hunt. Indeed, he 
would ^k them, if an imprisonment of 
two yearn and a half was not more than 
sufficient for so small an* offence a; that 
on which Mr. H:pot was convicted, tq^ 
what period of t^e they would 
limited his confinement, supposing be bad 
been found guilty of the heavien charge 
preferred against him i If they idiserved 
the same proportion, Mr. Hunt’s whole 
life would not be sufficient for the punish¬ 
ment, unl^ indeed, it were prolonged 
to t}ie age of^^etbusalem; and nbt cyren 
then, unless the life «f 9r. Cq^pton wefe 
extended to the same age al^ . fHear,, 
hear, and a iaugk] « ' , ’ 

He next earae to the second pip^bsition 
which he had laid down, having, as he 
trusted, rendered it impossible % any 
. person to doubt of the severity of the 
unishment which Mi^ Hunt wqp wwmwn- 
uring. In entering upon this, part of his 
subject, be did not intend to introdu^ 
any topics that were extraneous from it,, 
or to forestall that discussion which 
would come more naturally befdre' 
the House, .when the state of llchettir 
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gaol should be brought before it. -He^ 
viould, ^however, go as far into it aa 
the report of* tW commissionejs' and 
the petition of Mr. Hunt would bear him' 
out. It would, no ddttbt, be recollected 
that Mr. Hunt, on receiving hissentcpce, 
did, before be l^t the court, ask the judge, 
with great r^adinfi&ss iind.'sagacity, whether 
it was intcindpd he should suffer solitary 
^confinement ? and that the court said in 
'reply^ “ By no means#" Now; when Mr. 
..Hunt was sent to llchester, it was said in 
that House, that he had been, sent' there 
because it was one of the- healthiest^ and 
best conducted gaols in England. If such 
w^^eally the. motive for sending hiim 
thereTwhen that gaei was found to be one 
of live worst; conducted gaolj *in- the 
kingdom, apd to be insalufiriofis to a 
degree that could hardly be creditet^ he 
had a right to that even those who 
indicted the sentence on Mr. Hunt never 
intended‘to si^bmit him to the inconve¬ 
niences which hq had since sufiered; and 
he was glad to observe, t^aCnogentlemah 
in that House had ever contended that 
Mr. Hunt should be punished in the 
manner he had been. Not even*the, lion, 
members‘for Somerset^^had justified the, 
(reatmqpt which Mr. Hunt had received. 
>Oce of them had said, that he did not 
believe the charges which Mr. Hunt had 
preferred against the gaoler, but at the 
same time admitted, that he ought to 
have all possible accommodatic^ in the 
prison. The other who was as incredulous 
as bis colleague to the misconduct of the 
gaoler, declared, that Mr. Hunt ought 
^m^'O be permitted to suffer any other in¬ 
convenience than th^t of imprisonment 
for two years and a half, which was in- 
chnvcnience enough* in all conscience. 

• After such declarations, no doubt die 
two hon. itiemhers woald, upon finding 
t’lat Mr. Hunt had really been treated in 
the^ manner which he bad described in 
his able petition^ agree that the H^use 
ought tqdo* every thing it could, to relieve 
^ that geAlIctnap, and that the durationcof 
his sufiefings .ought to be diminished as 
their severity had been increased. .When 
Mr. Hunt was first sent to llchester, he 
was put .into the northern ward of the 
peutfH where no sqn ever came for five 
inonihs qV. ilie year—.into a room which 
was cold and damp, and liable ,to all the 
changes of the w'eatltefand atmosphere, and 
into which, when the sun did shine it shone 
not to bless but to annoy bis sight; for 
it shone upon a high white^waihad wall, 
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iwithln four or fivj^ards of the window of 
bis apartment, ana from that wall was ro- 
flect^ a light so strong and dazzling as 
to ^eatremeljr distressing to the ey-es, 
as lip (sir F. 6.^ had himself experienced 
on visiting the prison. In consequence 
of this, Mr. Hunt’s cye% had suffered 
severely. When he entered the prison 
he was ushered into a room which bad a 
stone floor, and no sort of accommodation. 
In this place he found two persons con¬ 
fined, who were to be his co-prisoners, 
his companions in this quarter of the 
gaol. They were-intended bis sleep¬ 

ing companions, upon two truckle beds 
'which adjoined the apartment; and one 
' of them, in his gaol-dress, was kindly ap¬ 
pointed to assist Mr. Hunt in the room of 
his own servant. The other prisoner who 
wa8*'to be his companion, was a half¬ 
witted fellow, but a whole rogue, who 
was charged with an attempt to murder 
tm own wife and ch'ildren. . Mr. Hunt 
naturally enough objected to the social 
enjoyment of such company; they were, 
he thought, rather too aooa*for him ; and 
at his desire tjiese icllo^ were remanded 
to other cells. It was at this time that 
sir John Acland visifed Mr. Hunt in his 
apartment'; and it was due to sir John to 
state, that so far as he was personally 
concerned, Mr. Hunt always received at 
his hands the most considerate attention. 
Sir John, at the visit to which he alluded, 
apologized to Mr. Hunt for wearing his 
hat in the room, and caNed on Mr. [font 
to do the same thing, as he feared the 
consequences of cofb^^om his hca(i being 
exposed in so damp a^ace. He ordered 
in a board, to stand upon while he re- 
mainecl in the apartment, and rccom- 
mcaded Mr. Hunt to take the. same pre¬ 
caution against dampness in* his feet on 
such a spot. Sir John atsogave directions 
that the stone-floor should be immediately 
boarded over, the windows well closed 
and secured, and, in short, the apartment 
made as decent for Mr. Hunt, us it was 
capable pf B'cing rendered under the cir¬ 
cumstances of the prison. Mr. Hunt ac¬ 
knowledged this attention on the part of sir 
John Acland, and felt grateful for it. This 
«howed the previous state of the gaol, 
wjhich they had keen told was selected for 
the acemnmodation of Mr.Hqnt, as a mark 
of favdur; but which was in every respect 
calculated to produce an aggravation of 
the severe lot of hie imprisonment. It 
jfras impossible to impose greater hard¬ 
ships upon aify prisoner than those which 
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Mr. Ilunl endured in prison. What 
reason upon earth could there have been 
for denying him the assistance of ovm 
servant?—The small ward inwhicU^Mr. 
Hunt was conBoed was, strange to* say, 
intended by the prison director* for an 
infirmary, an dffice for which, of all other 
places, it was the worst calculated: it 
was, indeed, the very f^est place that 
could be.selected to prepare a man for 
the benefit of an infirmary ; but the worst 
possible one to secure for him any fair 
chance of ac];iieving a cure. And on the 
subject of %n infirmary, it was a remark¬ 
able fact, that no such place was, up to 
the present moment, provided in llcbestel;' 
Gaol. In this part of the prison Mv. Hunt 
was placed; and be wa’s not aware that 
in the whole prison a better apart¬ 
ment could be found for him, ex^^pt in 
the gaoler’s house. W'hen he was first 
confined he vfS[s only allowed the benefit 
of air in a small close yard, about 24 ibet 
in length; from it a door opened into a 
larger yard, one, peVhaps, twice the length 
of that Houb^, ^d from which alone any 
adequate ventiliation *coul4 be procured 
for the jvard in wliich he lived; but to 
the^ larger«yard he’was for a long time 
d( nied access. At last, however, that 
indulgence was granted, to do away, per¬ 
haps, the cfiect of bis previous solitary 
and dreadful confinement. And here, in 
justice to Mr. Hunt, he ought to say, 
that so reasonable and moderate were his 
dAnands, that Arhenever the parties to 
whom he applied coiydbe got to consider 
Ins *applicalions, ^hey were usually suc¬ 
cessful. Sir Charles Bainpfylde, the late 
sheriff, who ort this, as on every other 
occasion, demeaned himself like an 
upright magistrate, issued an order against 
Mr. Hunt’s solitary confinement, and 
directed that his visitors, both male and 
female, should be admitted to see him; 
and that, in fart, a more liberal system of 
treatment should be observed towards 
him; but even before that worthy sheriff 
had retired Trom office, thtf rev.jDr. Cols- 
ton>-a visiting magistrate, unfortunately, 
of this prison, interfered, in spite of sir 
Charles’s positive orders for an ameliora¬ 
tion of Mr. Hunt’s treatment, and enfof- 
ced vagainst him the most u^yustifiable 
restrictions. The reverend doctor aejed 
in this case in the most unjust, imperious, 
cruel, and ungenilemaoly manner in hu 
treatment of Mr.*HuDt; and three times, 
in defiance of the sheriff’s orders, renewed 
the scandalous, degrading, &nd disgraceful 
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'restrictions which it wag, the, object of 
those orders to remoxpt.^[He8{, hea^} 
—k’vKas while suffermg mder these cruel 

‘dtders that Mr. Hunt was struck with 
the gfoss malver^ion carried on in the 
gaol, and me necessity, if possible, of some 
inquiry, in the hope of exposing so much 
cruelty. It was undir these circum¬ 
stances of restriction and privation, which 
few men could bear up against, and with 
an energy*rarely polsessed, thatMr« Hunt 
surrounded by difficulties, having befora 
him, as things then stood, an impossibility 
alnq^t of obtaining a fair bearing, and 
little chance of getting a full or fair 
inquiry, it vas under,sueh eircumstafices, 
and superior to thelh all, that Mr. Hunt 
had callpd for, or rather demanded, an 
inquiry'into the prison abuses. He firmly 
demanded it, too, against a gaoler, who 
bad acquired a sort of character for inte¬ 
grity in*his office; who had, in fact, 
obtained not' only the ear qf, biit a degree 
of ascendancy over, the magistrates that 
should have k:ontrolled him, who used to 
dine* at tabic whh some of them, rather 
ugon the footing of a companion and friend, 
than as *a* subordinate- This gaoler bad 
succeeded, by a* course of deceit, by un- 
acclountable cunning, by a tissue of hypo¬ 
crisy, ill insinuating himself into the con¬ 
fidence of those about him, and in having 
80 imposed upon honourable and worthy 
men, os to have obtained a high character 
for primity. and humanity. It was this 
successml deceit which had unfortunately 
enabled him to continue so long a dreadful 
instrument of infijeting human sufierinp^ 
to a degree liardIv,to be equalled in^e 
annals of tyranny within the sphere of a 
gaoler’s opportunities. Mr. Hunt ^st 
applied in the way of chdrgc to the visiting, 
magistrates; and at last, after stating’ 
variuus strong hnd convincing facts of 
harshness, and oppression, he compelled 
thfm to giv^ ear to his conaplaint. .iTbe^ 
gaol-committee, then,'It hi%‘suggestion, 
or rather upon his firm demand, instituted' 
Vhe inquiry; and they had notpri^eeded ' 
more than three days in the inveiitigation, 
when, struck with the confirmatory evi¬ 
dence of the truth of the complainfs, they 
offered a sort of compromise to Mr. Hunt; 
*they .agreed that the gaoler ouigm'tif be 
diamissed; they said his resignation should 
be tendered, if Mr., Hunt were satisfied 
not to press for further proceedings. Mr. 
Hunt treated this proposal as it deserved. 
He said—“ No; it is your province to 
determine i^n the conduct of tlie gioler 
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08 you ihall think proper, and to decide \ 
upon the, facts as t|»y ehall appear in evi¬ 
dence. 1 charge ;^r public officer‘vith 
being guilty of gre|t public abuse; and*!- 
«m ready to prove tMft charge, ahd let 
you see the nature of his conduct.^ I 
must call for inquiry, not only with a view 
to his p^nighmeht, but.' also to secure 
future prisoners from the recurrence of 

S uch cruelty: it is for you to conclude 
he raqtter, I shall noe consent to its sus¬ 
pension.”—[Hear, hear.] It was a sin* 
gular coincidence, that the moment Mr. 
Hunt rejected this preferred compro^i3e, 
the gaoler’s solicitor, Mr. Joddrel, who, 
by 1m way, was mi^ed up wiHi all these 
proceedings, served <Mr. Hunt with the 
copy of an attachment for costs, which he 
represented himself to have beei^^t to, 
by an application to the court of Kiag’s 
J3ench, made by ^Mr. Hunt, in the hope 
of getting Velief from some of th? scanda¬ 
lous acts df oppression and Exclusion to 
which he found himself exposed. This 
attachment, he repeated, jvas served the* 
moment Mr. Hunt refused to stiScr in¬ 
quiry. And another strange coincidence 
was, that on the heels of it came’another 
Iraai jproce'ss, demanding payment from 
Mr. Hunt of Excise penalties, for what 
teas construed to be a breach of the law; 
but which it was on ell hands admitted, 
was quite unintentional: it was for an act, 
which, he must say, did not in any sense 
come within Uie purview, not to/say of 
the severity, but of the plain and bbvious 
meaning or these berassing laws: It was 
fgf a d iscovery, that roi^sted wheat or rye 
w)nF%Up|ib]e of being naade into a good, 
•cheap, and wholesome breakfast-beverage 
as ^ substitute for coffee for the poor. For 
this discovery, daeritorious and useful as 
fie pronounced it to have been, Mr. Hunt 
. was convicted txy the Exdise, and ordered 
to* pay a penalty of 100/. for selling the 
article, eod another penalty gf lOO/. &r 
making it. ;No nfltn believed, when Mr. 
Hunt made‘this breakfast-powder, that 
•be dreamier iafriogiog upon any Excish 
law. H^ .could have had no private or 

{ lublic motive to induce him to evade that 
awt bjit, notwithstanding this evident 
ipnocence mn the part of Mr. Hunt, he 
was^^'a.itecbnic8l construction of the* 
law, exp(|i^ to a severe*and cruel penalty. 
Besidea^ be undented that a law officer 
of the Crown in., that House had intimated, 
that it was not intended to press for those 
pemdtics. Yet so it was, the penalties were 
enforced. When this Crown.extent was 


issued, notice wa^ at the same time served 
upon Mr. Hunt’s tenants, not to pay liini 
any reAt; so that at the very moment the 
denffiid for payment was made, under all 
the mrrors of the law, to a prisoner in 
close cintody, the parties making it took 
the decisive step of cuttin|;^ off from him 
all means of satisfying their imperative 
demands. [Hear, hear.] Mr. Hunt in 
this situation, requested that the sheriff 
would collect the rents in satisfaction of 
bis extent. Oh, no ! the sheriff refused 
to collect them; and proceeded at once 
to advertise Ins estate for puldic sale, on 
account of the Excise penrities. Every 
'body knew what was the nature of a 
sheriff’s sale, and the condition in which 
all property was placed when subject to it. 
In consequence, a general notion prevailed 
that the estate was abandoned to summary 
confiscation, and exposed to the dilapida¬ 
tions which usually precede*8uch sacrifices. 
Hd* believed some timber was wantonly 
cut down and removed and other spolia¬ 
tions committed by *i(nai'auders on the 
occasion. The day of sd|e first fixed 

for the 10th of l*ebruary, and after¬ 
wards a nearer day, the 7th, t- its named 
for the sheriff’s auction. Mr. Hunt, 
however, found means to raise the ^00/. 
to pay the penalties, and thereby saved 
his estate from the confiscation which 
threatened it. How did it happen, he 
must again ask, that these penalties were 
not called for until Mr. Hunt was engaged 
in detecting and exposin'^ local abuseVi? 
Was Mr. Hunt to b|^ told, that he eouid 
not venture to do^Ur- fellow-subjects 
service, but at the expense of his property ? 
Was hq to be told, that what would have 
been meritorious in dny other person, was 
in hkn an offence, for which there was a 
determination that he shoufd incur a 
harassing responsibility / Independant 
of the hardship, there was great impolicy 
in this proceeding. At a time when 
general complaints were made of the pres¬ 
sure of agricultural distress, when one 
cause of tbe camplaint was, that the glut 
in the jnarket was such, that there was no 
suitable demand for the commodity, here 
was a man who, by bis discovery, opened 
a" new channel of consaroption in the 
maerket, i^hich served both .the seller* and 
the consumer, and yet he wax to be pu¬ 
nished for his sagacity! He should have 
rather been presented with a Reward for 
his ingenuity, than a penalty fora violation 
of law which be never cguld have contem- 
lated«*[Heai\ bear.] And yet such 
.M " 
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There were, howefer, other parts oif' 
Mr. Hunt’s treatment of a yet more atro¬ 
cious character; for instance, the>efusal 
oP admittance to his visitors; and an.'ongst 
thdVn, the denial of permission to an 
anxious and dying sister, to take^ the last 
opportunity sne was likely to enjoy of 
seeing an affectionate and aMicted brother. 
Would it be believed, that- this refusal to 
a dying sister, to take a last farewell of 
an imprisoned brother, was given by a 
man of station in society ? Or, still more 
would it be believed, that that man pro¬ 
fessed to b? a teacher of the lessons incul¬ 
cated by thexnild spirit of Christianity— 
that he was a minister of religion, ami* 
that religion the Protestant faith—a 
believer in the religion of Christ i Would 
it, he said,' be believed, that from such a 
man the hard-hearted and cruel /hfusal 
came to an expiring woman to take her 
last leave of a brother whom she loved. 
Hut so it was: sho was refused this lad 
consolation, and she died, without ever 
again seeing her bro’ther—[Hear.] How 
far a refusul,*^ui^er the circumstances in 
which she was placed, tended to accelerate 
that doogi to whicA^shc was approaching, 
tie ^ould nbt pretend to say; .but this he 
knew, that the refusal was the most out¬ 
rageous, the most atrocious, and the most 
repugnant act to every feeling of humanity 
and justice, that he knew upon record. 
This act had beeif done by the Rev. Dr. 
Colston, and in doing it he had not only 
violated, his sac^d duty jas a clergyman, 
hut his legal duty ^ a magistrate: he 
had* paid no attettion either to law or to 
gospel; but had ventured to forget both 
by a more heartless, more wi(;ked, a 
more cruel and dagrlnt act, than had a 
parallel in jhe transactions of the most 
atrocious institutions that ever cursed 
mankind in the most cruel of times. 
[Hear, hear.] It was worse, taking all 
its attendant circumstances into the 
account, than any thing he had read of in 
the dark proceedings of,the Spanish 
Inquisition. * » . 

It was one of the singular circum¬ 
stances attending the malversation in 
Hcliestcr gaol, that the very enormity of 
the wickedness practised within its walll, 
furnished, for a long timb, its b^t protie- 
tion. 1^8 flsgrancy of the deeds ^as 
such as to stagger credibility. They 
were, however, unfortunately proved to 
be too true: they* were, through the per¬ 
severing and unappalled energy of Mr. 
Hunt, confirmed by irrefragable evidence: 
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ahd he ’(sir F.'Burdeitt) yrould say, that 
for bringing forward a 4 ch an inquiry, and 
for the ability he had displayed in con¬ 
ducting the investigation when it was 
coromencfd, Mrr^lunt was entitled to 
public thanks: he deserved that tribute 
for his fortitudq at su^ a moment; but, 
above all, he was entitled to it fur the be¬ 
nefit which his country could not fail to 
derive from the inquiry. Every man ifi 
England ’would babe cause to rejoice in 
the consequences of that investigations 
and that individual had a strong claim 
upQit public gratitude, who had put an 
end to this atrocious system of prison op¬ 
pression, hnd.liad held out tq, ati^the 
gaolerg of the empirb, both i)ow and here¬ 
after, a„q)emorable example of disgrace 
and punishment. The government, too, 
h^ a right to feel indebted to Mr. Hunt, 
inasmuch as he had becTi the means of r^e- 
lieving them from the odium vrhich must 
necessarily attach to them, for any acts of 
jcruelty or injustice committed under 
their governhient; for in every case mt- 
nistdtrs were responsible for the guilty acts 
ofj,thase subordinate ofiicers over whom it 
was* their* duty to keep a vigiiaut eye. 
This reverend doctor (Colston) among 
hls*raaDy other acts of oppression towards 
Mr. Hunt, had, during Mr. Hunt’s solP- 
tary confinement, by his order, and while 
be was, through that severity, severely 
afflicted with cramps and spasms in bis 
stomacq, refused his application to have 
the professional aid of a medical gentle¬ 
man in Ilchester, who had previously at¬ 
tended him. Tbp reverend doctor 
treated this apphVjation with the. utn^t 
contempt, and referred Mr. Hunt to the 
regular gaol- doctor. l)ow, when jtbe 
House should look at The evidence res¬ 
pecting this gaol doctor- 7 -when they* 
found him mixed up as a party with al¬ 
most all tjie acts of the gaoler, and, ac- 
coeding to bis own evidence, guilty of 
misapplying the great^meartiB^ which -the 
healing art fumisl^ for alleviating huroa» 
affliction, for the purpotie of, inflicting-< 
torture upon his fellow ereatur|s, they 
would cease to wonder that Mr. Hunt 
preferred trustihg to nature and n good 
constitution, rather than place^himself in 
'the hands of this humane gaol doctor? It 
was not enough tliat there ^cre to be 
found in that prison,jshaies, stocks, haod- 
cufi. No, this would n^t do. Thcrb 
. was a doctor, ,wlio did not hesitate to 
apply a blister to the head of a. man 4n 
irons. Why P Because he wa? ill i be- 
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cause his ,heaUh required it? 'No shbh' government of tbdgaol was the very re- 
thiog. Tiie blistfv: was applied because verse of what it ought to be; that the 
the man was considf red to bc->*‘ a tpou- very situation of the gaol rendered it im- 
blesome fellow” [hear, hear!]. This ap- possible to have effective improvement; 
plication of blisters appeared to, have been that as to regulations for the nianagenAcnt 
a favourite punishment in Ilchester gaol; of the prison, they were in loo many in- 
for, by the evidence, it,appeared, three stances unattended to; anii that the visit- 

E ersons, .Evans, calkins, and Gardner, ing magistrates had been remiss in the 
ad all been blbtered. One was blistered duo performanop of their functions; that 
in -order to '* mend his mannersano- they, in fact, had trusted too much to the 
ther, because he w^s '* a troublesome discretion and judgment of the rev. Dr. 
jockeya third because it was thought Colston. Indeed it was apparent, that 
*' he shammedand so this last person the other visiting mngisirntes rather 
was blistered on the side. Was iF|iur- leaned to screen this.man’s-abts, than to 
pri^g that, with these facts before him, investigate and correct thorn. With re- 
M^^tmt should decline availing himself' '^pect to the powers and conduct of the 
of the B^istaace of tffis kind and ijumane magistracy as a body, he was as ready as 
gaol doctor ? Having sufierec^ qf^er re- any man to admit thdr beneficial effect, 
peated spasmodic attacks for eleven days but he must protest against the lumping 
and nights, Mr. Hunt made appliedRon way fg which some gentlemen were prone 
tetheCoi{rtofKI)fig’s-bcnch,andanorder to speak of the acts of the magistracy, 
was made.for the admission of his medical It was said that they oughf to be protected 
attendant; an4in consequence Mr. Hunt- in1;he performance of their disinterested 
was now as far .recovered ,as a persoq and gratuitous duty; that they ought not 
placed under such circumstances could be to be exposed to to*o rigid a scrutiny ; 
expected to be. Soon after this, aT new and that what they did should be 

chairman was appointed by the anagis- overlooked for its* motive, and not be 
r tracy; aigl that gentleman tdok every afterwards made the^ Subject o[ inquiry, 
step in his power to mafe Mr. Hunt’s si- He protested against this doctrine. He 
tsation as comfortable as circurastaitces objected to the opinion that because they 
would admit. But it was for what Mr. were unpaid they should be irresponsible. 
Hunt had suffered—^it was for the punish- If receiving no pay entitled them to free- 
ment 'that had been inflicted upon him dom from inquiry, in God's name let them 
beyond the law—that he now call^ upon be paid for their services, and held an¬ 
them to adopt the measure whiclyhe was swerable for their acts^! But unfortu- 
about to propose. That Mr. Hqnt had nately the great body of'the upriiglit nia- 
suffered more than was intended by the gistracy of the kingdom were thus in- 
£omt which sentenced him, was evident suited, and their real «itiJity decricdi by 
rrSR'Hhe fact of that Court having, upon being mixed up with these ignorant med- 
« his application^ afforded him relief from dling, .pettifogging individuals, who had 
c^tain restrictions under which he la- crept into the magistracy to gratify some 
• boured. Let it "not, therefore, be said, pusillanimous desire for pet^ power— 
'’thatbyadop);ing this'igeasure, they would and consequential authority, and made a 
> interfere with the jurisdiction of the courts gaol the scene of their tyranny! or the in- 
olf law. In support of the allegations strument of their malicious or corrupt'op- 
whieh he had ma^, he shouid feel it jne- pression. 

ceseary tor’iead f few extracts from the But, to return to the state of this 
-report of the commissioners. When he prison: its locality expostd it to every 
• ■«aw the nameslof the gentlemen appointed kind of • disadvantage. There were no 

on the ^mmiHion, among whom was a meani of effectually cleansing it, except 
relation of hk own (Mr. Munday), he by the constant application of human 
felt the fullest confidence in the result of labour. The pumps for supplying the 
th eir lab ours, and in that confidence he was ^aol with water were constantly contami- 
fa]l]F*^'8tified. At«the same time, the nated wjth filth; and the various drains 
comminioners instead ‘of giving a colour, w^ich ought to carry off noxious ingredi- 
or eadtsivouring to make out a bad case, ents, never swept away the impurities. 
had.iH^eoed down the facts stated before Nay, strange to say, although ,|(here was a 
them as much as it in their power as river within a stone’s throw of the gaol, it 
honest men to do. Yet, notwithstanding was deemed too grea^ an indulgence to 
t|iis, they came tp the conclusion that the suffer debtors to be supplied with water 
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from its bed. They wer« not eren allowed 
t(^receive a pint of bee/ from a friendly' 
visitor^ without permission from this hu- 
majie doctor and his colleaguct the 
equally humane gaoler. All this was 
contrary to the provisions of an act of 
parliament. Bad as was the old law for 
governing prisons, it was not half so se¬ 
vere as this wanton practice. It would be 
in vain to preach up the'reformation of 
prison discipline, if torture and oppres¬ 
sion could be inflicted with impunity. 
By the evidence it would be seen, chat a 
considerablc.n7!anufacture had been carried 
on in this gaol, and that Mr. Hunt ofl^red 
to prove that the gaoler derived great pro-* 
fits from it. The commissioners refused to 
enter into thathea4of inquiry, and left it 
for the consideration of the county. In¬ 
dependent of the cruelty inflicted, enciugh 
appeared to show that the gaol was utterly 
without classification. The women were, 
it was true, separated from the men, for 
purposes of morality; but they were 
always,locked up by male turnkeys, to 
whose visits .they, at all' hours, must 
have been consequently exposed. There 
was, in fact, an utt^r uisre^rd of every 
thing lik^ qpison diseipliue in this gaol; 
and yet it had been held out as a model of 
perfection to the whole kingdom.—There 
was another singular thing apparent in 
these transactions. The turnkeys, or 
persons under the g;aoler, instead of being 
selected from men who deserved reward 
forgtheir good croduct, were taken from 
the worst characters in the gaol. So said 
the commissioners, fine of them was a 
man'who had bedh 'three times confined 
for different offences, and who wai a re¬ 
markably bad character. Such were the 
persons intrusted with the gaoler's con¬ 
fidence. It vus his du^ to repeat, that’the 
principal allegaiionsof Mr. Hunt’s petition 
%vcrc sustained by the evidence before the 
commissioners. A more important sub¬ 
ject than the present could not possibly 
be brought un&r the consideration of par¬ 
liament. The enmmissionere-reported the 
particulars dt the gross and scandalous 
conduct of the late gaoler, and expressed 
their sentiments of indignation thereat. 
There could, indeed, be but one opinion^ 
among all who heard him; it was not 
necessary, therefore, that he shcUld mo/e 
particularly advert to this part of the re¬ 
port. But he would just notice the case 
of Mary Ctier, which the commissioners 
described as ^'bne of extraordinary 
cruelty. With a 'young iiafant at her' 
VOL. vir. 
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breast, this young wot^an was, during a 
period of severe frost and siiow,'locked up 
m a solitary cell from! Thursday till 8urU 
4ay^ IShe had had a quarrel with another 
female prisoner, with her infant, 

was also subjected to the same punishment. 
It appears by the evidence of Mary Cuer, 
that for the two first d^^there was no fire 
in her cell: that she suffered severely from 
cold, and that during She whole of 
the four days’ confinement sho was pro-? 

; yidied only with bread and cold Vater 
I in a bucket, without thq use of any lesser* 
vesse^to drink it out of, and she was not 
allowed the opportunity of laying out, for 
ihe benefit of her child, the money grafted 
•by the parisn for its f^gintenance, »or even 
of warming a part of ner own allowance of 
bread and water for its support; arid her 
ow^railk having, under thesb privations, 
failed entirely, no mitigafion to the suffer¬ 
ings of the infant could be derwed from 
that 80 urce.*^ [Cries of hear.]. He did 
think that this was a case* of iniquitous 
cruelty exceeding any thing he had ever 
heard^of. He knew of no form of lan¬ 
guage, of no felicity of expression, which 
codd bbppre emphatic or more affecting 
thanithis simple a^d unlaboured etatement 
of a mother, with a famishing infant at 
her Breast, shot up in a prison at Cliristmak 
—in that inclement season when the snow 
and frost without, increased the bodily suf¬ 
ferings of those who were immured within; 
and den^d even the sustenance of water, 
excepting itf. a bucket—[Hear, hear.] 
—as if .it were necessary that cold water 
shouldbe conveyed to her in a manner which 
might most aggravate her other suffering,'* 
Good God! could -the torments of 'hell 
itself exceed the misery, endured by 
tbis unhappy woman? „Was it possible 
for the human mind to conceive & picture- 
of greater agdhy,,than a helpless mother, 
thus excluded from all relief, from alj 
sympathy even, with an infant starving at 
hepbreast, and her ear^for ever pierbed 
with the unavailing cries of her offspring 
for its food? Coqld any ingenujty pro-*’ 
duce a more deplorable or alBicting case ? * 
And did facts like this lay 'no ground for 
the proposition he was about* to submit to 
the House? Why, he was pfepai^ed to 
say, that if Mr. Hunt had done no more 
than bring to light suibh enormous bel¬ 
lies as these, and * thereby beCone the 
cause of preventing such scenes from ever 
occurring again in our gaols, he n'.’glit 
reasohably claim some consideration, from 
a body professing,’to a certain degree at 
C ' - . 
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least, some sympathy with the feelinf* of- 
Ae public. On^his ground alone Mr. 
Hunt would surely be entitled tp'-some 
manifestation of favour from that House.' 
If a House of Oonloions, at a former 
period of our history, had received^ an 
eulogy from a qelebrated poet, for having 
inquired into tbd* abuses of gaols, and de* 
tected the evilg of the then existjing system 
—if Thomson could have been moved to 
commemorate that band of patriots, not to 
^e forgotten— 

Who, touch'd with human woe, tedressive 
search’d * ^ 

Into the horrors of the gloomy gaol, 

Unfstied and unheard, where misery moans, • 
W’here sickness pincsfjjvhere thirst and hunger 
bum, t 

And pbof misfortune feels the Iasi, sf vice: 
While in the land of liberty, the land 
Whose every street and public meeting gfdw 
With open- freedoifl, little tyrants rag’d, 
■Snatch’d the lean morsel from the starving 
mouth ; 

Tore from colH wintry limbs the tatter’d 
weed; ‘ ; ' 

Ev’n robb’d them of the lastbomforts, sf^ep; 
The frec-bom Bnton to the dunghon chained: 
Or, as the lust of cmelty prevaiW,^ ^ • • 

At pleasure mark’d hiip with* Ingicfrious 
stripes'’— 

if, for the exertions which a Houseof dom- 
mons.at that- period made in such a cause, 
it had received this memorable eulogy, 
what ought to be the praise bestmed on 
Mr. Hunt? What was his des^t, who 
had brought to light such a mhnster as this 
execrable gaoler i £Hear.J Let gentle* 
men consider how Mr. Hunt was situated 
he rendered his Vsountry this great 
aervibe.* He was undbr the lock and key 
of the same relentless torturer, and even 
hk> life was in dagger; for under the same 
; roof with such a gaoler, no a^yn’s life could 
be safe. .It appeared, hpwmY, that the 
visiting magistrates had offered to compro¬ 
mise matters with this disgraced character, 
aftef Mr. Hunt h|^ succeeddd in making 
kndwn thesd enormities. Was it not too 
'ftiuch th^ these gentlemen should think gf 
leaving Mr* Hunt in the power of this man, 
after suctrexpokures had been made 1 He 
would confessy that to him it appeared almost 
providratial and miraculous, that the other 
unfo^nate beings, broken.down in mind 
and kmrit as they mbit have been, shoula 
have had the energy to establish charges 
of so atrocious a natuib ags^nst a gader 
under whose control they were. It. was 
highly important, ‘in order to show the 
extent of A&. Hunt’s sufferings, to read 
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(that part of thg’report of the commis- 

^ sioners, which described the state of the 
apartments in which he had been placed. 
'* We had the opportunity of seeing these 
three wards under different circumstances 
of weather; and the impression left on 
oUr minds is, that they ale, for the pur¬ 
poses to which they are intended to be ap¬ 
plied, the most objectionable part of the 
gaol. It is in*this part that the incon¬ 
venience of high wallsis most sensibly felt: 
with a northern aspect and no good ad¬ 
mission of air, all the worst effects of damp 
prevail in an aggravated degree; the cold 
evaporations of wet seasons and the heat 
*of the summer, each generate a species 
of atiuosphere distressing and insalubrious. 
When to this is added the distance from 
that assistance so constantly required in 
hospitals, we consider the ward intended 
for the sick peculiarly'ill-suited to its pur¬ 
pose. When we visited Ilchestcr, this ward 
was occupied by Mr. Hunt and the adjoin¬ 
ing refractory ward, was given up to two 
prisoners who attended upon him. The 
magistrates appeared to.htWe made many 
alterations calculated 'to improve the 
apartments ror the occupation of Mr. 
j^unt; and in the general asrangement, 
it did not occur to us that the gaol could 
hove admitted (without great sacrifice) 
of a disposition more conducive to liis 
comfort. So* long, however, as such an 
exclusion of sun and«air continues, the 
main objection to the ward cannot be con¬ 
sidered as removed.” SVIiy, the more 
exclusion of sun and air from the prison 
chamber of a man ^bo^ was sc'ntencQd to 
be confined there two years and a half, 
was a pretty considerable grievance in it¬ 
self. i3ut if, in addition to being con- 
fine^ in this way, he was to be subjected 
to the cruelty of his inhumdn gaoler, it 
was no great mercy not to have taken 
away his life at once. Of the visiting 
magistrates he should not say much, ex- 
cepting only of the rev. Dr. Colston. How¬ 
ever extraordinary it migit|.seem that an 
individual of his profession ijiould be so 
disposed,* it was not less true, that Dr. 
Colatbh appeared to have been the man, 
who, on every possible occasion, was fore- 
giost in bis endeavours to deprive a pri- 
8(^er of the means by which his lasalth 
might b^preser|gd or his comforts ex- 
te&ded. Nay, twdisposition of this rev. 
gentleman toward Mr. Hunt was mani¬ 
fested even after the nev| gaolef had gone 
down to the prison. That individual, for 
tne Kdce 'of veutilatioD*, had left a little 
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door open, which led iti^o a Bort of yari!^ j' otheri had framed the resolutions, and 
xwar Mr. Hunt’s room. But, then down i originated the nicctiitf^ Yet, strange to 
came Dr. Colston, and notwithstanding ' say, they had been sei^nced to one year’s 
that the commissioners had reported this 'itbprisonment only in JLincoln gaol; and 
indulgence in terms of commendation, none of th|se fourilidividuals had had any 
and that every principle of common huma< reason to complain of unnecessary severity, 
nity and comnfon sense required its con- Was it possible for the public to form any 
tinuance, he ordered the door to be shut other judgment on the subject than this— 
up. At present, howeve^.not only this that Mr. Jlunt was, in trsith', the victim 
door was again left open as before, but of vindictive feeling i The people did 
even the high walls^ which had been com* think that his majelty’s govemmeQt bad 
plained of bad been lowered so as consi- done themselves no good by their treaty 
derably to improve the ventilation of the meat of this individual. They had, in fact, 
gaol. lie (sir F. B.) did mean to say, by ^ir own act and deed, elevated Mr. 
that, after Mi« Hunt tiad been thus sub- Hunt into the character of a martyr, 
jected to the vexatious caprices of an ar-,*They had taught the people to look iqi to 
bitrary magistrate,- and of a brutal gaoler him as their victim*, and after ’’the ex- 
—after he had passed twelve months of posure^ wlych he had caused to be.made, 
solitary confinement (and it was import- the peopfe could not but feel that he had 
ant to remark, that solitary confinement doire a most important service to his 
formed no part of his original sentence), country. The inquiries which-Mr. Hunt's 
an aggravation which was never intended represenllhtions had led to, must,' ere long, 
to be inflicted—he 'had a fair claim upon tend to produce an entirely, new’ moditioa- 
thc consideration of parliament. His tion of our gaol system,, and of the sevc- 
causc was still further aggravated, by the fities of solithry confinement. However 
insult contain<5Q in the observation of an well >intcntjoned the late Mr. Howard 
hon. member, who had said, that Mr. mi^ht ()ave been, his system in this re- 
Hunt’s was a voluntary solitary confine- spect bad been productive of more mis- 
ment; because, forsbotb, Mr. Hunt d’ul chief than any omcr system of*imprison- 
not'condescend to avail himself of a per- mei:\^. In this day it was common to hciu* 
mission to walk in a very small room or declamations against theories as Utopian.; 
yard, with felons and other prisoners, but he knew of none that more deserved 
who had obtained ** a rule" as it was that name than the scheme for making a 
termed. Mr. Hunt*did not care to mingle prison \a house of reform. It was only 
with these unhappy men, covered as many justice, however, to admit, that Mr. 
ofatliem were with filth and rags. The Howard only intended, that the soli- 
uifer its'elf was only adding cruelty to in- tude of imprisonment should relieve the 
suit, .And on th^ silbject of the cruelty guilty from the contagion and example of, 
exercised towards Mr. f^unt, it was pro- crime. It was hfs, wish, that the. lat- 
• per to state, that at first he was allowed prisoned should be treated with the'utmost 
to see some persons among his friends; numanity—that they should be visited by 
then he was forbidden to see certain others chaplains and magistrates —that they 
of them; add at length Dr. Colston posi- should bo expostulated with, made sen- 
tively prohibited ail visitors whatever, sibie of their crimes, and reclaimed from 
These severities had aggravated the the paths of wickedness to those of virtue, 
original sentence of Mr. Hunt beyond all He never wished that, under bis system, 
measure. Another thing not to be for- men should become.imbccile, 'pr driyep to 
gotten was, tint Mr. Hunt was only one madness and despair. That h\iiT\pne indi-, 
out of a nuigber of penons Who were in- vidual never desired that hAnuA beings 
eluded in the same verdict. There were should be shut up in places vsherc one would 
Johnson, Healy, Knight, and anotb'er in- *not keep p dog. But the iqen, wTto, to a 
dividual, who were al^ of them includedsentence of more than two .years solitary 
and if there was any guilt in the transact confinement, had superadded npnibci loss 
tion Jn regard to wnich they were tripd arueltiei, who on tge victims of a 
(though he^was at a conceive bow sentence had in many instdhees ^gravated 

any guilty idteatioh co^p^have existed Wo punishment by insq!.!, had introduced into 
that occasion, -and certainly none wat the country a systdm of imprisonment 
proved agdlnst thpm), each of those per- totally repugnant to every feeling of 
SODS was more giulty than Mr. Hunt. Mi^ humanity, every principle of justice, and 
Hunt was an inviteo personbnly; but the every dictate of common sense. On the 
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Rrounds'lje h^d sfated, he did trust Ihat h assumed, that th(^ sentence pass^ u^n 
Mr. Hunt wouIikl|e considered to have Mr. Hunt was too severe. He (Mr. LH) 
some claim to the nvourable treatment of did not conceive that he should be justi- 
that House. If mipisters wished that the'sfe fied in opening^his question, and on soch 
deeds of darkness should be .brought to a subject he could not but bow to" the 
light, and checked in their origin, they decisidb of the learned judges who passed 
must feel that iaquiry and detection were that sentence. It did happen, however, 
the only means m effecting their wishes; that Mr. Hunt’s own complaints included 
but if, bn th» other hand, they thought not half the grievances stated by the hon. 
that such detection was mischievous, they baronet. Mr. Hunt had “^de no com- 
would perhaps conBider, not' that Mr. plaints about the blister.on the head the 
Jlunt had any claim imon them, but that irons—the water-bucket; but had repr^ 
he was a fit object-of further punishment, sented, that he was confined in a dark 
Be that as it might, the public wouhj not room, with a high brick wall,' which shut 
come to this last conclusion. Whether, out the sun, and that he was debarred frorn 
however, they wou^ remit the*smaller and® *communication with his family. In regard 
-by far the lighter pafrt, of.Mr. Hunt’s sen- to the matter of cruelty, the hon. baronet, 
■teiice, it was now -for them to judge. For so far as Mr. Hunt vras concerned, had 
bis own part, it became his duty to totally failed to establish his charge; and 
submit to the House three propbsi- ifhh*(Mr. D.) should be able to show 
.lions: 1st,’that'^Mr. Hunt’s sentence was that Mr. Hunt had himself praised the 
originally more than sufficient^ severe; salubrity and convenience of Ins apajt- 
2nd, that that sentence had been aggra- ment, he did trust that that part or the 
voted by the abuse of the powers vested question would be entirely oAposed or. 
in the local authorities of.hrs prison; an^ On the ISth ot May,l820, Mr. Hunt was 
thirdly, that he possessed some claitn on sentenced to two years ana a half impn- 
■the public gratitude by reason of the ^c- sonment. When that sentence was passed 
cefsful exposure which he had ihaile of the he applied to' Mr. Justice Bayk'jj, to know 
abuses existing in the pnson at Ilchester. whether his confinement was intended to 
X/’hon. gentlemen should agree withdiim be solitary? Mr. Justice Bayley rcpliM, 
in all, or in any of these points, he trusted “ Certainly not;” and added, that it Mr. 
that 'they would not think the course Hunt should find reason to complain of 
which he was now about 40 propose, at improper hardship, he might appeal to 
all objectionable; namely, an adless to the Court. On his afrhal at Ilchcslcr, 
his majesty, which would give him the Mr. Hunt was placed i^ a room of the 
opportunity of exercising that prerogative prison which the hon. baronet had bUen 
which^he felt assured was most congenial pleased to call a dimgeon. It was,- how- 
his*majesty’i beneficent disposition, by ever, situated in the female ward of the 
itmittipg the remai^ng portion a prison, and,_ tliesefore, not very hkely to 
punishment, the complete infliction of be placed in the most uncomfortable* 
which could Be attended with no public situation. When Mr. Hunt first arrived, 
benefit. He thdirefore moved, That an two»or three beds were in this room, and 
humble address be* presented to his did remain there for one nignt, in consc- 
majesty, praying that to would be gra- quence of the absence of the gaoler; but 
ciously pleased to remit the remainder of on his return they were removed, and a 
Mr.t Hunt’s imprisonment.’* , comfortable feather bed was provided for 

fiht G. paxeson' declared, that in the him at the expense of the county. The 
p^servatioas he was about to offer, he did persons witl^ whom Mr. Hunt h^d been 
not mea^.to defend the departure whitfh described as not condescending to mix 
had takhn place from all principles of hu-^ were^nut felons, but imprisoned for rais- 
manity,” in the conduct of the late gaoler demeanors only. For the convenience 
cf the jprisen -in question. At the same of Mr. Hunt, belle were hung; and the 
lime he thought that the feeling of men floor of his apartment, which before was 
mighe^seduce their judgments. No mai» of stonCj^ was replaced with one of wood, 
iver went'jto a* dungeon where he wit- This was at Mr^unt’g own, suggestion, 
lessed the situation of an unhappy con- TB show that tlRe attentions were felt 
v'ict, without having Ms compassion nighly and acknowledged by Mr. Huq|, be would 
excited. He 'proposed to examine into now read a letter from that gentleman, in 
be charges of cruelty preferred on the which he stated—“ I believe no man that 
f>ari uf Mr. ITunt. The hon..baronet had ever li?,cd ffh more iiappy than I mi 
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here. In feet, I have cVery possible care 
taken of me.” [Hear.] It was dated 
July, 1820. It was true this was only a 
few* weeks after bis committal; but he 
([Mi*. D.) begged the House would bear 
in mind the ^contents of this 'letter. 
Shortly after the appearance of this letter, 
an order was made by the visiting magis- 
trates for the admission of Mr. Hunt’s 
family. Among the visitors who came, 
however, was a Mrs* Vince, a woman who 
was notoriously livihg (her husband being 
still inexistence) with Mr. Hunt, whose 
wife was also alive. . This was considered 
to be too grossly immoral. [Cries of 
** hear.”] Such a scandalous connexion’ 
the magistrates were bound to discoun-* 
tcnance; and they forbad these visits ac¬ 
cordingly. From the time that Mrs. 
Vince was refused admission every,thing 
became jaundiced in the eyes of Mr. Hunt. 
He applied to tile Court of King's Bench, 
and in his petition prayed, that no other 
punishment might be inflicted upon him 
than that which had been awarded by the 
Court.” He asserted in his affidavit, that, 
on being conveyed to'Ilchester, he was 
placed in^^old, dafk, miserable dungeon 
—that he ms not allowed fire irons oa 
fender (no very important deprivations,) 
and that his health was materially injured 
“ by being confined within the pestilential 
walls of a small yard.*’ How did this 
statement correspAad with the letter Mr. 
Hunt bad publis^d in the Sherborne 
Mft-cury,?’* He had there been guilty of 
a voluntary falsehood^ or in bis affidavit 
had committed a vplfiilperjury. He com¬ 
plained also to the Court, that “ the 
females of his fatiiily” were driven a^ay in 
a brutal and ferocidus manner. The 
Court of King’s Bench called upon 4hc 
gaoler and th’e magistrates for their reply, 
and they put in an answer so satisfactory, 
that the complaint was dismissed with 
costs. Besides, whom had Mr. Hunt 
called the females of his family 1*’ One 
of them was a woman with whom he was 
living in open adultery. The' fegiales of 
his family, properly so called, had never 
been excluded—his mistress only was re¬ 
fused admission. The refusal of the 
Court to interpose, was, he thought, » 
sufficient warrant for the 410086 to rejetit 
this motion, He adi^|ed that some 
slight hardship ibight hpl arisen out bf 
the want of accordance between the ma¬ 
gistrates and the sberift'; they did not act 
together: and what at one time was re-t 
fused,* atanotlier was granted. It would 
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have been far better ff t^iis vacillating 
system had not been j/vsued; b^t evey 
by thahMr. Hunt ha^een a gainer, for 
he'liad been allowec(,to continue his adul¬ 
terous intercourse In the most unblushing 
manner. The House, however, had 
nothing to do with this vant of concert 
between the local , authorities. The sim¬ 
ple question for it was, ^ whether the 
punishment, as it bad been inflicted, was 
disproportibnate to 'the offence of„ Mr. 
Hunt, and whether any thing had been, 
done contrary to the sentence of the 
Cou^? He did not think that his im¬ 
prisonment bad been attended with any 
,&nnecessary’ restrictions. < His medical, 
legal, and personal, nay even *\ the females 
of his ' fp^ily,” had been adnytted, 
although, for-some time, an objection, on 
the^score of decorum and morality was 
made to Mrs. Vince. 'The restrictions 
complained of had continued till the 16ih' 
Dec., 1820.' When sir p. Bampfylde 
togk the management of jthe gaol into his 
o^n hands, free access to all Mr. Hunt’s 
friends was allowed; but no sooner had 
sir C. retired,, than the magistrates thought 
themselves bound to put the rules of the 
prison in force, dnd they suppbsed that 
Mr. Hanning, the new sheriff', would con, 
tinue the opinions he had held as a magis¬ 
trate. Matters thus remained until’ the 
investigation, when Mr. Hanning relin- 
ij^uishec^his previous notions, and admis¬ 
sion was again given to Mr. Hunt’s mis¬ 
tress. The magistrates again succeeded 
in procuring her exclusion; but, subse¬ 
quently, the admission of Mr. Hunt's ) 
friends, male and female, was granted at 
all times of the day; and at the present 
moment the only hardship he suffered was 
the deprivation of personal liberty. That 
the magistrates had the right to impose ^ 
and enforce these -restrictions there could 
be no doubt; as the 32 Geo. 3rd, o. 60, 
was passed ^r the special purpose > of 
giving visiting magistrates ‘.authority. 
There was no reato^ why Mr. Huqt shou>d « 
not be treated like all other prisoners; ye't ^ 
he had been even more favoured ,t!ian tbe 
debtors; for tbe debtora in }lcbes&r gaol 
Were not allowed to be visited by their 
wives. He was of opinion, that the magis- 
tsates would have forfeited their charcctcrs 
and neglected their-duty if they.had per¬ 
mitted the adulterous intei^course Between 
Mr. Hunt and Mrs. Vince. Of all men 
in the world, Mr. Hunt had the least right 
to expect favo^^r. He had run a long and 
dangerous ca|^r; and, with a coynsideroble 
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share of talent, hV had applied it ta the the magistrates and gaoler, had been set 
worst pulposfs. ^le had thrust himself aside by the commissioners. Every charge 
forward* every wh4;c: he had ev^» gone against the gaoler and magistrates, made 
out of his way to attract popularity :‘4ie by Mr. Hunt.diad been substantially .ad* 
had put himself'at liead of mobs, mitted to have been proved. The-hon. 
rebels whom he had instigated to rapine gentlepian had gone out ofhisway to give 
and violence; he had put himself at the them a lecture on adultefy. He trusted 
head of a new Sithool of rebels, infidels, ! he had as much love for morality ns the 
and blasphemers. He had kept the conn* ! hon. gentlem.an. Certain it was, that the 
try in a constant state of alarm, until his | frienos of liberty in that House had much 
course was happily at length orrested bv j more need to be pur^ in their morals than 
the strong arm of the law. Since be, with | gentlemen on the other side, as their con* 
*itio8e incendiaries Wooler andCarlilc, bad \ duct was more closely watched, and was 
been safely imprisoned, order and^tran* ; commented upon with maliguity, with (as 
quillity had been re*establi8hed. ^ He an hon. gentleman had suggested to him) 
trusted that the .result of that, night’s dis«* < paid malignity. But he recommended 
cussion would nof tafford a hope to tlic* to th^ hon. gentleman to bo cautious on 
friends of confusion and anarchy'that the | that topic, as, whenheuttered censures on 
public mind would again be pdisoned by | immorality in general, he knew not how 
the seditious* artifices of a Wooler, oc by , high his shafts might reach. His con- 
the odious blasp^^emies of a Carlile. ! demdation might alfect persons very dif- 
' Mr. UobkousCf from the Cemperate : ferent from the defenceless Individual 
opening of the hon. under secretary, had whom he had dragged forward on the 
not at all anticipated the heat and vio- floor of the House. The intercourse of 
lencie of his conclusion. If such mcn*as Mr. Hunt with Mrsi Vince was no doubt 
Wooler and CarJUe endeavoured to in- to be considered scandakius; but vvho 
flame the country, such men'as the hon. were the personsM'ho complained of it? 
gentlemen and his friends did their utifiost,! The magistrates who had permitted an 
to inflame the House, k) excite its pas- jmproper intercourse to exist; octween the 
sioDS against an unfortunate individual, by ; male and female prisoners, and'Mr. 
mixing up hig name with those with whom Bridle, who, there was good reason to 
he was not in any way Connected. In this suspect, had carried on an improper in¬ 
attempt the hon. gentleman bad shown tercourse with a female prisoner. How, 
far more skill than fairness, themgh the then, did the hon. gentleman pour all the 
portion of skill, judging at least by its thunders of his morality on Mr. Hunt 
effect, was indeed scanty enough. He alone ? The magistralbs, however, were 
begg^ the hoq. gentleman to show him, not so confident in their morality .as the 
if be 'could, wliat Wooler or his ** sedi- hon. gentleman, they had w]tlK)<‘awn 
*tiou8 artifices'* had to flo with this debate, their prohibition, and Mrs. Vince was now 
or hoW Carlile and His odious blasphe- allowed to visit Mr. Hui>t. The hon. gen- 
mies” affected the question before the tlcmah had relied* on the fact, that Mr. 
House? He had heard of no blasphemy Hqnt bad thought differently of tlie gaol 
of Mr. Hunt’s, no impiety, no infidelity, at the beginning of hie itnprisonment 
Hewasnot’so well acquainted with the ' But, the bon. gentleman hud nut told 
writings of Mr.'Hunt as the gentlemen them the date of the letter oni which 
opposite seemed to be; but'these cer- be relied. The letter was writteinn July, 
tainly was nothing of thesb imputations Mr. Hunt had* only been committed at 
agaitbt him there; th^re was no such the end of May, ana it was tp be observed 
*‘crime ifn thq record, and he protested that in the .Rummer months, the inconve- 
' against the as^ciating Mr. Hunt’s name nieoces*of which Mr. Hunt complained 
with imrfdious topics, merely for the pur- wertf not perceptible. If Mr. Hunt, after 
pose of diver^g them from Uie 'conside- that aht^l resideoqe in the gaol, thought 
.retiotr*of fiis claims oii their Justice. The Jt a plabb'^in which a man could be happy, 
boo.gcoUeman had failed to show tbqt \ewas as much deceived as to it, gs the 
the gtatement of blsiipn. coBeague wei in bon.gentlemauvho had not been there, or 
ady'reepect exaggerated. In endeavour- the members wl||had formerly come for- 
ing th .-discredit the testimony of Mr. ward to vouch its g^od management, 
Hunt, the hoft. gentleman had discrejdtted after what they had thought In examina- 
tfae commisslonen. Every thing which ,Uod, and the county memben, who had 
the hon. gentleipatan allegedfin deiqgQe of spga it hundreds of titnes, and who wero 
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aslonishedf^at the enorftiities which this 
investigation had brought to light. Let 
the House forget the lectures of the 
under secretary, and look only at the re- 
porfof the comnaissioners. The comtnis' 
sioners said, -tlyit Mr. Hunt’s ceX must 
suffer for want of sun and air; and when 
it was considered ho'it trifling these in¬ 
gredients of human existence were, they 
would know what to think of his situation. 
But the magistrates,^ though they would 
not allow him sun oV air, gave him some* 
thing to lie on yhen he was sick—a feather 
bed. Now this munificent gift, purchased 
at the expense •of the county, and dwelt 
on by the hon. gentleman, wasnotthought 
worthy of notice by the commissioners 
who perhaps thought it better to provide 
for continued health than fur inevitable 
sickness. But not only had a featbec-bed 
been given to Mr. Hunt, but a bell to 
ring up a gentleman in livery^—one of the 
prisoners, wUh his coat turned inside out 
to attend him. But this indulgence was 
thought too much for a person of so de¬ 
termined a character of wickedness as Mr. 
Hunt, and tlie bell was tkkeup away. But 
even this g|cat, though transitory happi¬ 
ness, yras mentioned by the. comrais-* 
sioners, who did not seem to imagine 
that the evil of a want of sun and air 
could be effectually mitigated, either by 
the feather-bed or the bell. It was not 
to be contended, thht because Mr. Hunt 
had been sentenced to imprisonment he 
was* to bp treated as a common felon. 
There were certain cas^ of imprisonment 
in wlrich allowancetl were to be made to 
the prisoners. The under secretary of 
state might be safely appealed to on,such 
a point. The three successive sheriffs of 
Somerset had^taken the same view as fie 
had. The court of King’s-bench also de¬ 
clared, that no addition should be made 
to the suffering of confinement. The hon. 
gentleman had allowed that Mr. Hunt had 
been made the subject of irritating con¬ 
tradictory orders, but he hac^ said, that 
Mr. Hunt had derived an advantage from 
them. How this could be he could,not 
conceive. If Mr. Hunt had at once knowif 
what he had to suffei\ he might have 
braced himself up to the endurance of it 
but he*had at at one tintb bcen^ treated 
with some mildness—at others plunge^ 
in the extremest severitieK The hon. gen¬ 
tleman had |:onceded much of the case. 
He had allowed the enormities—he had 
allowed the crueltigiB perpetrated in the 
gaol. But, after stigmatizing in their 
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prd^r terms the enorJlitias offthi, gaol 
management, had he i/^ratitude^ to hi* 
wbm- had brought tntse courmities to 
light? He (Mr. H») could consider Mr. 
Hunt in no^other light, in this instance, 
than as a public benefactor. He had no 
reason to regard JMr. Hiytt with personal 
favour: ho considered Iiiin m'e.rely in his 
public conduct in the irfVestigation of 
abuses. The hon. gentleman had misre¬ 
presented nis hon. colleague, in hik re¬ 
marks on Mr. Hunt’s sentence. All'TUr 
had said was, the two years and a half 
impyibnment was punishment enough 
for an anomalous crime—not known to* 
•6e a crime* even by\h6 prosecutors— 
scarcely, contemplateif as a crime by the 
jury—an oi$:nce which had made n ne¬ 
cessary to send the jury back! The hon. 
gentleman had said, that so much respect 
should be jiaid to the tribunals, Chat theio 
sentences once delivered should be ex¬ 
empted from reflection or censure. He 
(^r. H.) had, not read the constitutional 
law of the cduiHry, It was one of the 
most tiseful -duties of representatives of 
the people, ^to shew judges that they were 
not td be’exempt^from censure, even on 
their high seats, when the language of 
revenge spoke in their sentences; and if 
there was to be liberty in England,, not 
liberty which was merely to round a sen¬ 
tence, but to form the happiness of a na¬ 
tion, this scrutiny must still be exercised 
over the whole conduct of judges, but es¬ 
pecially over the sentences of judges on 
criminals of state. To those who thaught 
the character and talents of Mr. Hunt 
full of danger, he would say, that \he 
danger would be augmented* by continu¬ 
ing what the mass of pe^le now cons;* 
dered an unjust punishment. On those 
who did not consider-^. Hunt as dan¬ 
gerous, as well as those who did—on all 
who knew what he had done, and wliat^ 
had suflered, be called as men and gentle¬ 
men, and (by a name wl^ch involved still 
higher duties), as Christians^ to a^ree to 
the motion. 

Mr. Dickinson thought, t'bat he* could 
not better begin the observations he 
intended to make, than by referring to an 
' observation that had been made' on this 
sdbject, by his worth/ friend, the member 
for Norwich, who bad said^ that'at the 
commencement of the Coldbatli-fields 
examination, the magistrates had persisted 
with pertinacity in defending their gaoler. 

' He wished 'the conduct of the magistrates 
of Somerset to be contrasted with this. 
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On the sjgmpLom oF accusation, ttiey; could not last lcng>. As hethad never 
together with sheriff, ai>pointed a heard of this, he with difficulty believed 
committee of the^ own, to invf^trtigatc it to be a fact; and he would now repeat 
the abuses^ the cmnc^lusion of which what he had ^aid on a former occasion,, 
the dismissal of toe gfloier and the sur* that from a long acquaintance with. Dr. 
geon. Ofthe surgeon’s general charapter, Colstos, he believed, although he might, 
from long acquaintance, he could bear tes- like others, sometimes mi^ake the nature 
timony, though ne coulil say nothing with of his duties, yet he believed him incapa- 
effect to niitigate .the sending the blister ble of a deliberate act of cruelty. The 
as a punishment. The hon. baronet had nature of the solitary confinement of Mr. 
spol^n with considibrable seiferity of a Hunt was this; he hpd. above the other 
«f^.:ademeanant, who he said had been prisoners, the power > of walking three 
appointed as the companion of Mr. Hunt hours and a half in the day in the time- 
OR his going into prison. Any gentleman yard—a space longer than the length of 
■ who would read the evidence would see the House of Commons frjpm its outward 
that there .was (fome reason for thit.^‘walls; he had two tiroes.men to attend 
asperity. He wouN refer to the examin- him qs servants; and in other respects he 
ationcof Wyatt, who was a witneSs in the was like the otiier prisoners. This could 
true sense oif the word,* for liib* was only .not be termed solitary, nor any thing like 
convicted of an assault, whereas mos;: of it; t^nd yet he was ready to say, that he 
,the other witnesses, especially the one believed it a more rigid imprisonment 
against ^Dr. Colston, was a ‘convicted than was intended for him' by the court 
felon;* and qnless he was'pardoned his of King's-bench! We had heard, that a 
teyiniony could not be received in a feather-bed had been afibrded him only 
co^ of justice. But it appe'krcd in p. 335, on his first entrance.* In fact, the magis- 
that Wyatt had been his servant, and not trates had studiously endeavoured to make 
his companion, for nine months; and in his apartniettts comfortable; and, if it 
the way in which his services * vreits* re- was n question at this moment in a court 
jected, ahd the way in'Which the relation />f justice, he would not heei.mte to call 
of master and servant was concluded was, the hon. tinronet to prove, that his upper 
by Mr. Hunt contriving with Hobbs, a apartment was as airy an apartment as 
turnkey, to have him placed in solitary a man need have; that his lower apart- 
confinement for twenty*four hours; and ment must of necessity partake of this 
for what?—^because he came Ibne day pood air; and that, upon the whole, barr- 
suddenly into his room, and found his mg the gloom of a prison, his apartments 
ward, Miss Gray, sitting upon his knee, were such as a man siding hissonrfor 
This,produced-great anger on the part of the first time to the University wopld be 
Mr. Hunt at the moment, and ended in | delighted to find % | college. Bqt, in 
the punishment he hgd stated: the history order that the lower apartment might be 
of this transaction was in the evidence of made more airy, he had-lately, with the 
SVyatt, p. 33^. Much had been said of other* visiting magistrates, visited the 
the cruelty praiftised on Mary Cuer, and gaol, and had ordered that the cross walls 
which he did no|^Hod to palliate ;* but might be lowered as far as wus consistent 
this he knew,. that the attention of the with safety; and, as Mr. Hunt had un- 
v«siting magistrates was not (^-awn to it, fortunately contracted a complaint in his 
anil* that the attention o[ nobody was eyes, that green blinds might be furnished, 
drawn to;ii, till ftvo years after the trans- to give a more commodious shade to the 
getion ^-..end there seemed to be a good room. Nobody could lament more than 
deal oryarfation In the testimony of this he did^thd vaciUetions thgt had taken 
witnei^.. The hon. baronet had mentioned place in the councils of the magistrates 
two facts, that had that night for the first ef Somerset; but* the magistrates, never- 
-time.met'his ears: one was a compromise tbeless, had be^ consistent in their 
between, the gaoler and the magistrate orders* and the sheriff being of a different 
foe his jetiremenfe, and on which ke ^inibn rave more the appearappe of 
tbboj^t.there must some mistake; for inconsisfeocy than was, in tact, the case, 

he hitfi been a party-to his dismissal, and There were no signed.rules*; and there* 
had never hefrd of any compromise. The fore* the mamitrates thought that they 
other was, that Dr. Colston had denied could not foUow a be|ter dllection than 
admittance to Mr. Hunt's sister when ,the rides as they were, and these they 
she was in a state of healthein which she applied to JMr- and whether they 
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ouglit to been ap{ilied to him or not, 
there still existed two opinions. But the 
magistrates knew that they,, as a body, 
were the “ custos morum’i of the county, 
and.they felt the impropriety of permitting 
the bad example to be introduced into 
the gaol, of a Cohabitation with a person 
not his wife, who, notoriously for many 
years, had been in the habjt,of living with 
him. He was the Brst political oirendcr 
that had been pUqed in Ilchester gaol, 
and it was well theuglu that no leniency 
ought to have been shown him on this 
account; fur was known that political 
ottences wore ^ften more mischievous in 
their results than otlters, and that they* 
were so contemplated in the law; for the 
highest olleacc of ^hat kind, that or high 
treason, was visited by peculiar punisl^J fr 
nients. Tor himself, and a minoriry^nf]p 
the magistrates', of a differen’t opi¬ 

nion, and perhaps l^was guided by a law 
maxim that he had read in the former 
part of his life, which was, that prisons 
were " ad conservandos homines, non ad 
puniendosaftd besides this, he was 
more inclined to look, generally on the 
subject, ami to be governed by the prac¬ 
tices of offHer gaols *with regard to this 
deseViption of oifeiulcrs. I^t the autho¬ 
rity of Mr. Justice Best silenced his opi¬ 
nion; and after that he owned that he 
thought it.in vain, and he had made no 
further effort for the unrestricted impri¬ 
sonment of Mr. H^nt. If the magistrates 
had acted with impropriety, there was an 
appeal to the highest tribunal in this 
cou^try. If it w|is a new offence, the 
court of King’s-bench had the power, if 
it chose to exercise it, of speedy and 
summary proceeding to bring it oeforc 
them. Nobody questioned its impartial 
distribution 0f justice: it was peculiarly 
watchful over all inferior tribunal. The 
magistracy of the counties were one of its 
principal cares: they there knew what 
countenance to receive for the perform¬ 
ance of their duties, and what punishment 
for their ne^ect. With regar^ to his 
vote that night, it would be against the 
motion of the hon. baronet. He* felt 
actuated by no fceling pf hostility to Mr. 
Hunt. He lamentw the necessity oL 
inflicting on any man two .years and A 
half's imprisoniAent. But Mr. Aunt had 
been guilty of a most dangerous offendie 
—that of assembling, with a bad dcs^n, 
an immensfe nuq)ber of people. 'The 
principle of his punishment was, to deter, 
others from committing a ehnilar offence 
VOL. vir. 
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!•—d^pcenn ad paucos, ift inetn.i/l onmt .; 

' peryspiat." He beliqPgtJ^it had Imd j*.: 
go^'pftect in chccMwg sucliymeclmg,; 
*Md as he hoped tifc a sinnl.-i- 

punishment would remllm on the miiK’s 
of the disdffected, he should oppose the 
mofion [HearlJ.^ 

Mr. /W said, Ijliat the strongkimpression 
he felt, tl^at thfs particular Slibject was 
not fit for the consideration of ihat House, 
was a suffibient guarantee, thii.t he would 
not trouble them with many observaft^iu^j^ 
He felt that he might almost put it to the 
Houee, whether, in the course of the lion, 
bai^net’s speech, he had laid down any 
•thing like •sufficientgrounds to induce 
parliament to interfere with'the exclusive 
prerogative of the Crown, arid to depart 
from that*^hich had been dhc unvaried 
mctice of the House ever since the Re¬ 
volution ? That practice was, iwt to ex¬ 
press any opinion as to the coiitinnation 
of a punishment awarded to an nidivichia! 
by a court of justice. On the propriety 
of adhering |to, that wise and rational 
practice, unji^s compelled to depart from 
it by sqrae overwhelming necessity, thcro 
could be-but one opinion. But, if tlieru 
were one man w'Ro, more thait another, 
ought to entertain the opinion that tli^ 
prac^e should not be departed from, the 
hon. oaronct was that individual. AVltli 
his avowed opinions of that Hou.-c—with 
his recorded complaints of its encroach¬ 
ments on the peculiar province of the 
Crown—he conceived that the hon. baro¬ 
net ought to be the last man to propose a 
precedent, which, if once established 
would arrogate to *^at House a |)(uvcr, 
than which none could be conceived more 
fatal to the constitution; Since it would 
have the effect of enlarging the functions 
of the democratic imr.t^’that constitution 
far beyond its usewrancTnamral boundary. 
The question was simply this—was tlimjC 
in this case, circumstances of that tt/cr- 
whelming nature, whicWshoul'd-Jempt the 
House to interfere with fifriS ij^ost im- 
pcirtant prerogative—that slfbulu indud: 
them to meddle with that vpectt(j]tr attri¬ 
bute of the Crown, whicy was'wholly 
alienated from the powers of that JHouso, 
and was unconnected with the.ends for 
which it was instituted ? Before lie 
applied himself to Uie particiilai^nse now- 
before the House, IrR^would oftcra leiimrk 
or two on the observation with wliicli the 
hon. baronet had prefaced his speech. 
The hon. baronet alluded to a communi¬ 
cation whichdie had. had some time ago, 
D 
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with hiiiivtelative the punishment witjch ^ 
had been .nvarJ-'j^to certain indlj^unls j 
who wet'e^apprehel^'ed on suspicion'^of a 
highway 'FJio hon. baronet i 

said, that he P.J must not consider 

it as arising from want of courtesy, if he 
did not pay him a compliment for ^thc 
course he Imd plLrsued '<jn that occasion. 
Good Cede could any 6.16 suppose that 
he expect^ f compliment on"* such an 
occasion ? ^le shouUl considev it as the 
ino| 4 '^everc satire, if it could be imagined 
fTM he looked forward to a compli\ncnt 
because he had discharged a duty. ^ The 
hon. baronet had stated to liim the tase ! 
of two individually who were sutfering^, 
punishment on ‘amount of a highway 
robbery. But on examining the facts of 
the case, their conduct assumed the cha¬ 
racter rather'of a culpable frolic than q^fr 
felonious design.^ When acquainted with 
all the ^rcumstanccs, he hud taken the 
necessary steps for remitting the remainder 
of the sentence, and the individuals were 
liberated, lie claimed no merit for this 
act, which, as he before s&id\ tvas - ap act 
of duty. The exercise of mercy ought 
to be as prompt and as pure a& thd vjmta* 
tiun of jtisticc. Wtuxe good reasons 
were advanced for the extension of 
lAercy, he would immediately attyid to 
them; but he never would cons':;nt to 
recommend any one on the ground of 
personal favour. But the inference which 
the hon. baronet attempted to draw from 
this transaction was, that the system 
which he (Mr..P.) was anxious to adopt 
%voul(l lead him to call for the remission 
of Mr. Hunt’s sentence. In the Irans* 
action lo wltich the Kbn. baronet alluded, 

‘ he had bccn>^ influenced by a sense of 
}tiiblic duty alone; and if he opposed the 
present motion, bis, opposition sprang' 
from the same ■sOurcp. After having 
fAly considered the subject, the strongest 
cm^viction was impressed on^his mind, 
that nothing cou({ji be niorb inexpedient, 
yndtliihg cftnlil be more fatal, than that the 
^Mousc <! 1 ihou!^ agree to this address. 
^ They vr^^wld, they allowed this motion 
to be CtTfried, establish a most dangerous 
precedent. Who was Mr. Hunt, and for 
what -crime ))ad he been committed to 
this gaol,? The hon. baronet had quotq^ 
several 'liters to show that his offence 
visa inttl^'minora crijlnna; but he must 
look to the intentions of Mr, Hunt, if he 
wished to dhicover the particular crime 
for which that individual was punislied. 
The duty of inquiring into the motives of 
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Mr. Hunt w as noUassumed; voluntarily by 
him. That duty'was imposed on him, by 
the hon. b.''ronet*s motion. The hon. 
baronet had pu| him on his trial—lie had 
called on him to state to the Hous& on 
what grounds he refused to recommend a 
mitig-ation of Mr. Hunt’s'^sentence. His 
reason was recorded in the criminal juris¬ 
prudence of the country, where it was 
entered, that Henry Hunt and others 
were found guilty of,“assembling with 
unlawful banners, - and' in an unlawful 
manner.” [Cheering from the Opposition 
benches.] Was it possible .that such a 
statement could be treated with con¬ 
tempt? Was it possible that a meeting 
which assembled with, unlawful banners, 
for the purpose of inciting the liege sub¬ 
jects of the king to hatred and contempt 
of kts government, could be treated with 
levity*? If it were s^< let that circum¬ 
stance operate as a laming to the House 
not to agree to thi^ motion. Let the 
House well consider the consequences 
before they acquiesced in an address 
which told the country that the charge 
brought agaiqst Mr. Hunt was so slight, 
and bis conduct so Admirable, that the 
j^omnions of England were<>filduced to 
interfere, and to call on the Crown for a 
mitigation of punishment. Was there any 
man who had read what had occurred in 
Lancaster within tlie lost fortnight, with¬ 
out being convinced of the magnitude of 
the offence ? Did any man see, in the 
full consideration which the subject then 
received—.in the perfect establishntcnt of 
all that had heen'-stE^^ed on the iqjnis- 
terial side of the House—in the com¬ 
plete refutation of what .had been called 
the Manchester massacre^did any man 
secj in these circumstances, the least 
reason for supposing, that the* meeting was 
an innocent one ? Had gentlemen read 
those proceedings ? Had they, professing 
as they did a respect for the decision of a 
jury, considered the verdict whioli was re¬ 
turned by the jury at Lancaster ? Were 
not the most decisive proofs^ given of the 
previous drilling—of the manner in which 
the parties marcii^d—of their inflamma¬ 
tory banners—of eafpressions which 
^eft no doubt as to the almost avowed ob¬ 
ject of the meeling ? Were they* after 
such evidence, to be cajoled into a belief, 
that the object of the meeting was peace¬ 
able—that it was only assemmed to peti¬ 
tion parliament for a repress oPgrievances? 
.Would they suffer themselves to believe 
this, and aHow the 'constitution to be 
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tapped am undermined.and invaded, by 
those who took advantage of the liberty 
which.that constitution jmIVtted, in order 
to'destroy it with the greater security? 
He* could never view the sentence pro¬ 
nounced on Mr. Hunt as too sewre for 
the crime he liad committed. Believing, 
ns he did, that hU punishment was fully 
merited—conceiving that; -the evidence 
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ofdlu^ prisoners whraweye tl^ inciden¬ 
tal ifementioned ; bu^^. Hunt,, who, «or 
j^Kthe prisoners u^TIcheste/ gaol, had 
■buffered the leastj ^as^^f^red as an ob¬ 
ject of special favour, fie would put out 
oflhe case, the woman who was placed in 
solitary confinc|;^ent—would put out 
of tlie case, thci^li-stcr which'Vas applied 
to a pristvier’s head. No •man could dc- 


adduced at his trial fully supported the | fend sucli|ucts; no man condiemned them 
charge that was {Vj;fcrred against him— i more than he did;*but he i,ow reacted 
he never would, as*a servant of the Crown, i them, because they were not conneit^ 


charge that was ivjjferred against him— 
he never would, as*a servant of the Crown, 
advise the Crgwn to remit any part of his 
sentence. Nay, he. would declare, with 
all respect for-thc decision of that House, 


them, because they were not conneit^ 
with this motion. The House, if they 
m^at to decide dispassionately, would 
Ic^e out of their consideraiion subjects 


that even its unanimous assent to the mol .f that were *not befoi\ tHicm. He found 


tion of the hun. baronet, would not jnducc that the magistrate^ and thp gaoler had 
him to depart frotj^the line of conduct he issued cqn^radictory orders with respect 
had adopted, aftel^the most mature egg-J^o Mr. Hunt; but he must impute the 
sidcration that hc^^ould possibly gi^^o n?bessity in which that conduct originated 
the subject. nothiAg in the case to Mr. Hunt himself. • Now, ^dmittir\g 

that called for^^i^mjscration. He saw every thing that had been stij^ed to be 
nothing bqt accuc^Tated proofs of Mr. true, supposfng that nothing more horrible 
Hunt's enormous guilt, in availing himself could be found in the annals of the ipqui- 
of that distress by nliich the country had sTtion than experienced in tliat gaol, 
been visited, tSr the purpose of inflaming why,* he asjled, was Mr. Hunt selected 
the minds of those with whom he had no from amongst the sufferers, as the only 
other cqu|£xion etcept a community of objett of ’mercyWas the insalubrity 
bad feeling—And, if he saw nothing in ; of the air the great cause of Complaint ? 
the case of Mr. Hunt that called for par- | That was an evil, if it existed, which all 
liamentary interference, still less could he ; mus^fccl as well as Mr. Hunt. In the 
see any thing that ought to influence the coursA of twenty years, about 25,0001. 
House in those other circumstances which had blpn expended on this gaol, to make 
the hon. baronet had thought proper to it as convenient as possible; and, at the 
introduce. The j)on. baronet said, that present moment, many persons were con- 
thtf sentence of Mr. Hunt was aggravated fined there who had not been convicted 
by the conduct of the jpagistrates; and he of any crime, but who had the misfprtunc 
alsosstated, that hf would cohflnc himself of being in debt, ^ow, was it consistent^ 
to Mr. Hunt’s-casc, and leave all discus- with justice to call on the Crown to miti- 
sion relative to the general disciplinc.wliich gate the sentence of a convicted offender • 
had prevailed in llch'ester gaol for the on account of the insalubrity of the gaql, 
motion of the hon. alderman (Mr. Wood), while persons who wgre confined as ■ 
Here he wisiTed to observe, that when that debtors, were cxn^<uVio the same evil ? * 
motion was brought forward, he would be Could they possil^ request the Crown - 
ready to discuss it, and most certainly he relieve thp one, w'ithout relieving^^im 
would not defend those acts of arbitrary other f Or, .if they did, would not'^hc 
power which were alleged to have been omission be fatal, and jlisilj^Htal, to the 
committed. He would fully state lii.s amilicalion ?—With respect\U» .tljo oth'esl'^ 
opinion then jibut until then, as h§ saw no gil^und advanced by the lion^.T)aronef,» 
necessary connexion between the que.stion that it was through Mr.‘Ilunt-j^'means 
now before the Housei and the system that an inquiry was set ontfnot as to the 
which had prevailed in the prison, he conduct of the gaoler, and that very im- 
would abstain from noticing it. He wuul^ portant disclosures were made in consc- 
noc fellow the example ' of the hoiK quence, he must say, that if the hon. 
baronet, wh?, perceiving that tlierc was baronet compelled him to look ^hc con- 
npthing in the case of Mr. Hunt, haA, duct of Mr. HuntMie must also take a 
with the skill of an artist, referred to view of his motives. He (\id not think 
other facts in orden to inflame the passions that the motives of Mr. Hunt were of the 
of the House. No motion was introduced,* most disinterested character, lie believed, 
it should be rememOered, for the release also, that IiadLlie been placed in any other 
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prison ii^YCngl^ana. some grounfjl 
h|{vc been disco^^^d on which, V^P 
opinions’’t)<;^sonic,a ^retary of stat^^'^U 
to rccon)t«hjj^^he\ remission of prt' 
sentence. Oirtue tlirce grounds which 
formed the main branches of the hon. 
baronet’s argument, he must oppose the 
motion, ^lie tion. I^i^onct had, he 
thought,' uite];ly failed m making out a 
case. He h\)d not shown that the conduct 
of Humt was such as demanded the inter- 
thffx^o of government: he had not shown 
timt the severity of his sentence had been 
aggravated by tlie conduct of the njagis- 
trates: and he never could be induced to 
think tliat the.pvnj^ment of the offenden 
was uncomraensurato with the oifence he 
liad cominittcd. On these grounds lie 
Wiiuld opposo-the introductions a princi¬ 
ple which had not been acted on since 
revoliitiup. Cut* above all, he implored 
the rioiilc not to let it go forth to the 
country, Hhat they relieved this man, be¬ 
cause he was guilty of sedition, while in¬ 
nocent persons, Wiio were sufl^ring throu^ 
unavoidable misfortune, wSi^e left,* un- 
pilied, to their fate. . , 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that', bef(V@ he 
proceeded to state the grounds on which 
he would give his vote, he was anxiou,s, on 
account of the tone which had ^'been 
adopted by the right hon.gcntlemartf to de- 
clu! c the grounds on which his vot? would 
not re!:t. It did not follow, as tne right 
bon. gentleman seemed to suppose, that 
tliiise who supported the present motion 
approved of tl>e conduct of Mr. Hunt, 
t lie, ior one, did not approve of his con¬ 
duct ; hut he would motion on 

general principles, and not with reference 
ti) the course which Mr. Hunt had pur¬ 
sued. Wlien the right hon. gentleman 
asked, “ Who Hunt?** he would 

insvv'cr “ He is an f^glishman 1’^ He 
'l!ii;^|W Mr. Hunt only in that capacity. 
OrtciyU behalf he made noclpiraaf favour; 
b'Jt lie de^'andeckwhether he had, or liad 
»j}tot, acbimi^justice on that House? He 
^ fiiould Uesplsti himself if, on account*of 
any dii^^hsure he might feel at Mr. Hunt’s 
conduA, he .pould be induced to abstain 
from (lefcniUng those rights of justice 
wliicU were as sacred in the person of Mr. 
Hunt asfin that of any other Englishman. 
He didjji’t underratedhe charge brought 
against'^Mr. Hunt: hi did not arraign the 
verdict, nor dispute the justice of .the 
judgment, fic did not take these points 
into consideration, because they were fo¬ 
reign to the question before the House. 


He was not ignoradt of that {kslnful part 
of the duty of a fudge—the exercise ofoa 
discretionary power, and the infiictinn of 
a discretionarVr punishment. No doubt, 
the grave and'learned persons who appor¬ 
tioned dhe punishment in this instance 
were satisfied in their niitids it was just. 
But, when he made this remark, he felt 
himself bound, to add, that if he saw any 
thing which appeared to him to be 
wrong, he would not, shrink front dis¬ 
cussing and examinrii§ the conduct of 
any judge. One of the most important 
duties of a member of that House, was 
that of arraigning the proceedings of a 
judge, if they appeared to be improper; 
and I^e could not help thinking that it 
was unwise and undignified on the part 
.of judges, or of thep advocates in that 
'House, or elsewhere/! to dc|)recate a fair 
discussion of- their SUidUct. What had 
been the conduct ^^juii^es before that 
House investigate8'''^ffreir proceedings 
—before the press noticed their actions— 
before the public scanned their decisions ? 
They were, like judges Sn all despotic 
governments,r venal, corrupt, and arbi¬ 
trary. Such were tl»o judges qf the in- 
^mous star-chambCJ'. Befor^Uie period 
when.a free and fair examination of the 
conduct of the judges became common, 
they werq wicked or contemptible: since 
that period, they had acquired a reputa¬ 
tion, which rendered them the pride of 
their own country, anc| the admiration of 
the world. Nothing was so calculated 
to exalt their character, as the bold and 
manly ejtaroination”of(*>lieir conduct.<• He 
was not .called on now to contest their 
judgment; but, though-he had a reve- 
rence*for judges, it was not a blind one ; 
and if he thought it necessary to arraign 
their conduct, he would dft so without 
hesitation. Neither was it his intention 
to make any attack on the magistrates of 
Somersetshirei further than to say, that 
their negligence allowed an alteration to 
be made in this prison, by wliich the pu¬ 
nishment awarded by the sttntence of the 
court was aggravated. As to his lion. 
frien*d below bimjpthough he attempted to 
defend his brotner magistrates, he had 
ioronounced on them a v^ry severe cen- 
Eure, when ho. stated his own dibcrul 
opinions,*' from which it appeared they 
hbd dissented. Now, the ground on 
which he supported this motion was, that 
Mr. Hunt had already .sufiereitl more than 
the court sentenced him to, or could have 
wished him tb sufler. ' He did not found 
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this opini(A/ on any statements contained -WtViai^nd the secretly of st^ of that 
in, the petitions which been laid on day ^i^rred to its jujii^ent. ^ The tm. 
the table—petitions drMtiguished by nist^’pf king Willia^ did no)it*on 
fooiffih 'language and questionable facts: 'edcasion, use langmgeifJl^^^hat which 
neither did he adopt it in consequence of bad been heard that ni|i^ He did not 
the declarations of Mr. Hunt; but be declare, thitt he would resign sooner than 
was induced to form his opinion on the re* convey to his majesty the wishes and 
port of the commissioners, which had views of his faithful Commons. He did 
been very cautiously kept, out of view not assure parliament tha( whatever re* 
during the discussion. The right hon. solution itVnight pass, it would never in¬ 
gentleman had ob^qrved, that no prece* duce him ro second k by a fiavourat^je re¬ 
dent could be fouit'd, since the llevolu- presentation. There was no such 
tion, for addressing the Crown as to the tary of state in that day. On the con- 
cxercise of .tfiis prerogative. The con- trary,4he greatest deference was shown 
trury was the fitet. There was an abun- to Ithe opinion of the House, and no 
dance of precedents both before and* threats of» resignat&n. were uttered, 
since the Kevoluticui; but there w|s not Threats of resignation liod b'eeq more fre- 
an instance in wldm the precedent was qucntl/ made than faithfully observed, 
so strongly callcdwr, or where it was ^t^^sd the i^ht hon. gentlemap ever heard 
likely to furnish al^/^eful examnl^tb vf«nother case in which the House had 
future timesTab case. Surety the interfered in favour of the exercise of the 

right hon. gentleman piust recollect the royal clemency i Had he nt^er heard 
case of .sir Hafry Vane, in the tim’e of of the proceeding with respen to the 
Charles 2it(l. It was a very remarkable rebel lords in 1716 ? Sir'hichard Steele 
case. On an address from parliament, presented a petition to the House in that 
the king promifbd not to prosecute that year^ and made a motion in favour of 
individual; but he afVerwards broke his those ^ords,. which was opposed by m 
promisci^j^ sir H.'Vane was convicted. Robert Walpole, the then minister. Be 
In 16977^ most rdtnarkable precedeqt it remembered, tllat the case was of infi- 
occurred—a precedent mucii stronger nitely greater importance than the pn;- 
than any address to the Crown for the 8ent\ it concerned men of high rank and' 
pardon of an offender. In January, 1697, statioa^men who had committed high 
an address was presented to the king, re- treason—who had been found in anas 
questing him to stop the pardon of Thomas against the government of the country, 
White. He woul^ ask the House whe* and immediately after a rebellion which 
ther this was not a much greater intru* threatened the overthrow of the throne, 
sion on the feelings o^he sovereign, than Sir R. Walpole, therefore, would have 
any«address for mfrc^ould possibly be ? been justihed in using strong language oiH* 
'I'he House sent on that occasion a com* the occasion; and\l^ he had pursued the 
mission to Newgate to examine evidence course followed by the right hon. gentle- , 
uiid to report their opinion. This* be it man, he ought to have ris^ and declared, 
observed, was nine years after the Revo* ** Whatever vote the Mouse may come, 
lution. Till! commission made a report to, I shall never^yise his majesty to* 
on the subject of the inquiry intrusted remit the punisbdfent'*bf thdse lords: if 
to it, aiul upon that report the House re- the motion is carried, I shall remj(n 
solved, tliat it would interfere no further, my office un^er the Cropm, than at^e 
but leave tlie case to the pleasure of the his majesty to comply with i^i or .1 will 
Crown. Here was an interference of the incur the penalties of an inH^'a^hment,!:^' 
House,'not (tailing for the exerc^e of the openly advising the Crowti to hold it 
prerogative of merew residing in the contempt.” Such was tlie lAi'^uage of 
Crown, but against iA~not requitmg a the right hon. gentlemaq; but sir R. 
secretary of state to represent to bis mas- Walpole did not take so high. a.ground, 
ter, that as sufficient punishment had be^ nor threaten the nation with a loss like that 
enduved, the royal clemency^might. ae which tbeHou8ehad,heardthre^ened that 
oxtendetl to the offender; but to check night. The queslion before .^le House 
in the sovereign the exercise of those fehl- was extremely sini^le and liiniteH: it 
lings which he might esteem it his greatest, merely whetner the punishment whidk 
privilege t8 indulge. Yet, notwiUutand* Mr. Hunt bad endured was not greater 
ing the nature of the case, tho House than that which was intended to ^ in- 
decided, that it would interfere, and khig' 'dieted; ancLwhether, in consideration of 
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were not liable to such treatment; but 
what said the cammissioners ? That the 
whole system' itSs one of cruelty and irri¬ 
tation. The sight hori. gentleman iiad 
here ventured upon the only argument 
which 4ie had employed against the mo¬ 
tion, in saying that if the House interfered 
to mitigate the sentence of Mr. Hunt, it 
ought likewise, to interfere in favour of 
the other prisoners who had been the 
victims of the gaoler’; jyranny, and even 
in favour of the debtors. How he sup¬ 
posed that the Crown could be called 
upon to remit their imprisonment to the 
latter, he did not understand; but with 
vegard to the former, he would show the 
diderence between their case and that of 
Mr. Hunt. The judges chose llchester 
4 '^pl os the place or his imprisonment; 
a precedent. In consequence of ccrtailT* V(hl*the other prisoi1«ifs were in it as be- 
statements made in that House, and longiiig to tlie coup’ty.''*~7i.hd, why did 
certain proceedings consequentupon them, the judges make a Selection ? Be¬ 
an inquiry was instituted into the state of cause the place was^SHsiUered a model 
llchester gaol; and on the recommenda- of good management, and one of the best 
tion of the House, a ro^a^ commissidti regulated prisons in England. They had 
was sent down to conduct it. Thesecom< made the choice with tffhse views and 
missioners had made a report^ whiph con- under these impressions, which they de¬ 
tained discoveries of abuses existing in rived from popular report, ai^^had seen 
the manag'^ment of that gaol. Thisinves- confirmed in a publication 0rthe hon. 
tigation was set on foot by the House; member for Weymouth (Mr. Buxton), 
these discoveries were made by a C^^own who had laudably devoted a great deal of 
commission, appointed .on the rircom- attention to the state of prisons. This 
mendation of the House, and the idouse supposed well-regulated prison had turned 
was now called upon to follow, up‘a pro- out to be a scene of'Hlisorder and mis- 
ce^ing which originated with itself, management: the gao|er, who was pre- 
Such was tire history of the measure viously thought humane and merciful, was 
which now. remained to be matured. The found to be a mqnster of cruelty.. In- 
tright '^hoo. gentleman had said, that stead of a medical ^enfjant who was isna- 
although abuses exisljgh, Mr. Hunt, who gined skilful and attentive, they met with 
, complained, did not suffer by them. Take a man ignorant, obstinate; and capricious, 
the evidence a^stated in the report of the who employed those remedial applications 
commissioners. If a person suffered from that.belunged to his art, as the means of 
<. the cruelty of thee^cr, like that un- torture and punishment. lUe situation 
.fortunate wemap^ Mfty Cuer, (than of the gaol, instead of being dry and sa- 
witme case nothing more horrjble could lubrious, was humid and unhealthy. In 
be nlTKgined), could such y-eatment be short, this prison, instead of bearing any 
indifferent,; ^r rather was it not most ma- resemblance to the representations made 
'NteAlal to ^e Isil'jation of Mr. Hunt ? Who, of it, exhibited an-ebsolute contrast thcre- 
. j^ced as Ml*; Hunt was, could feel 8ecd>> to. Thes^ourt was deceived.» The judges 
rity, oCi:^ free from alarm, in such a could not correct' their mistake; and 
prison?^ Was ,it nothing to be under a therefore it was in^Himbent on the House, 
cruel gaoler, who inflicted torture on his who had made the^inquiries which termi- 
prisoners, .and who might extend a similar nated in this discovery, to address the 
treatment^to himselff What apprehen-* Cibwn to do an act of bare justice^ in 
sioD, whapfear, must fiot the cruelties, rjtoitting a punishment not originally ebn- 
the dark Malignity, ap^a ungoverned pas- teitiplated. The House ought to com- 
sions of this man, not have excited in the plete its own work: it ought not to have 
breast of all flie persons who felt them-, addressed the Crown fer a commission, 
selves under his power! It had been, which had gone through the farce of re¬ 
stated, that the prisoners itt one time porting, unless it was*prepared to act' 


that excels ofyiniVtended severiiw, it ^as- 
imt incqmbent'ott Vie House to vi^ress 
the Crow« to rem*4 the remainden\IIe 
would omiKkj|fQ|;etlwr any reference W 
the character ift'-the offender. On consi¬ 
dering the circumstances on'which^the 
present application was founded, it would 
appear that thne nevdr was a case in 
which the 'intef.fcrencc of the Hpusc would 
belessliable to be regarded as ait encroach- 
men^n the prerogative of the^Crown. It 
i^v^ed no question as to the degree of 
punishment proper for his offence, or as 
to the justice of the judgment pronounced 
upon him. It was simply whether iftire 
had not been suffe{4d than was intended 
and this could not.<be a question of fre¬ 
quent,occurrence, or one that cotild ex¬ 
cite any alarm as to its being Brawn into^ 
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upon that roport. No apprehension need j It h&d ^kn said, that tl|^t!^%nc5 of which 
be^entcrtaincd that the present case would j Mr. Hdnt had been ^n/icled wm not a 
often occur, or that the'lmwftsrence of yejy *gvave one; bu/ in his pinion, it 
the flouse would encoura^ nanny similar ^as an offence bor(^rir^i,l-s nearly as 
applications. The hon. under-secretary possible, u^n high treason. It had not 
had denied the severity of Mr. Hunt's been,shown that Mr. Hunt, during his 
punishment, antfhad quoted a letter from confinement, had, suffered any hardships 
Ilchester gaol written in the first months which were not also shared by the other 
of his confinement, in whiph he praised prisoners: Jn fact, he believed Mr. Hunt 
the gaoler, and expressed his comfort in had less ca^e of Complaint than any other 
his now situation. This letter was written person in the gaol.^ The cirGuna8t|nce 
in .luly: it was probably a fiourish, in- which Mr. Hunt appeared to consider ii.c* 
tended to show, his friends how much he greatest hardship to which he had been 
despised the efforts of his enemies, and subjected was his seclusion from the 
with what stoicism he could bear his mis- society of a person wh^ did not form part 
fortunes. But, even though true and' eff his family. This petpon was a female 
sincere, what did it prove i Why, that with whom he was ionhected. There 
from May to Julji|[)e had not begun to was no req^gn why Mr. Hunt should, in 
suffer what he afte^f ar^ endured. this respect,' be allowed greater indulgence 
(sir J. M.) 1^8 not crflfM on to Bup[fort thJh the other prisoners. Was he to be 
the veracity of Mr. Hunt, and he would permitted exclusively to jJractise hnmorat 
only beg the rig|bt hon., gentleman to be- conduct?*. If Mr. Hunt had heed allowed 
lieve him when he was confirmed by other the society of that female, the magistrates 
evidence. The court of King’s-bench re- could not, in ^common fairness, have re¬ 
fused to receive th^ affidavit of Bridle, fus'hd to any other prisoner the privilege 
when his chara'Cter came to be known, of receiving any prostitute with whom he 
The magistrates, as well as Mr. Hunt, might h^ acquainted. He concluded by 
had becn^gi first deceived and giillcd by readiftg a passage from one of the numbers 
this man. 'jLlrom the Evidence before th* of Mr. Hunt’s Memoirs, in udiich that 
commissioners, it was clear that Mr. Hunt indiv^ual stated that he bad heard sir F/ 
had suffered more than was contemplated Burd^ intended to move for the remis- 
by the judges. He would warn the House sion ofjhe remainder of his sentence, on 
against allovring the obnoxious name of the grovjnd that be had already suffered 
an individual* (and 4ie was gpnsible how more than the ’judges intended. This 
obnoxious was the^ name of Mr. Hunt) last idea Mr. Hunt thought was all a hoax, 
to be a palliative of any injustice. He “ Would any man” (said Mr. Hunt), 
was sore the House w^ too just and ge- lay his hand on his heart’, and say* that 
neroos .to adopt i|ie maxim, thht any he had suffered morg than judge Best and 
illegal severity could be practised upon two other judges of the King’s-bench had 
any individual because he was odious, intended? Had he sufier|i.d more than 
which they would nof countenance to- Best intended he -should ? He believed 
wards another of more estimable qualities, that Best would have liatT him tortured if 
The injustictfestablished in. one case was he could.” 

soon imitated. Tyrants were too quick- Mr. FowU Buxton said, that having on^ 
sighted to begin with the mild, the gentle, a former occasion fully stated his opipi^n 
and the amiable. It was among the oh- t with respect to Mr. Hunt’s sentence and 
noxious few that the rights of all were treatment whilst in confirfemqni^die would 
first attacked. He, therefore,,called upon not that night have said (»^wsrd,ha4< 
tlie House, ob all these considerations to it fiot been for the pointed ailusi/}p. which 
support the motion. V , his hon. and learned friend ^bad mpde to 

Mr. IVynn said, th|t in the cas’e of him. His hon. and learned friend had 
White the House reverted its own deci- referred to him as a kind of .witness to 
sion, and therefore the precedent did noy the good conduct of Bridle. He begged 
apply.* In the case of tna rebel Jprds, the tifh House to understand that a)‘Jlhe titne 
House of Peers, who had tried tljem, in- he (Mr. Buxton) visited the p.Sson, and 
terfered as a jury to recommend them fo maue a favourable .report of 'its ma- 
mercy, and the House of Commons, who nagement, none of the evils which had 
carried up the intpeachment, interfered since been proved to exist prevailed. He 
ns prosecutors in the same application.* would say a few words witii respect to 
This, therefore, -was not a sinailar case, the question before tbie House. Ho die-* 
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missed f^i hi%i|i\d all consldeWioAr of sores of relief hadbccif odopt^ willi rcs- 
tke former condti^ of Mr. Hu^; he pect to Mr . Hu pt, that was a proof tisat 
looked him^bly as a inanf‘in(]cr he had f^rtllTS^y been improperly treated, 
sentence. M'fSi* ‘V. term and nature If .that which* was now done h’os right, 
of his sentence were defined; and it was that which before existed was wrong.* He 
' known that the judges who d^ivered* the was sorry that some obsctvntions had been 
sentence believe^ the pgson to be whole- made on the subject of*the intercourse 
some and .well disciplined. Now, it had which' was said to have been carried on 
been proved by the report of the commis- between Mr. .Hunt and Mrs. Vince. He 
sinners, and by the result of th| coronor*8 could see no necessity for alluding to that 
inq^t on 8 prisoner named Bryant, that lady. When it was-considered that two 
the'^ol was in a damp and unwholesome convicts employed in the'governor’s house 
state. If, therefore, Mr. Hunt remained had proved with child, ant^that the moral 
' in that prison, the whole period which magistrates who sup.crintcniicd the gaol, 
the law had awarc^ for his confinenJ^nt, were in the habit of putting boys to 
he would suffer more than *the judge? ’sleep in cells with men who had been 
intended—he woulcTsuffer injustiqp. unnatqral aimes, it did appear 

Mr* adverted to SQQtq arrange* a little extraordinary^/hat the purity of 

ments which*bad been made in the prisoi^ like gaol could not, egdure the contamina- 
all of which tended to afford additidmu tion pf Mrs. Vince]\ Mr. Hunt’s private 
convenience to Ae prisoners. Mr. Hunt affairs were a subject with ^ich he was 
had appealed to him, as one^ of,*the com- disinclined to interfere! Misfortunes 
’ raissioners, tn bear testimony to his con- might happen to all men.' B'{r. Hunt, it 
duet, and he must, in justicjc to that indi- appeared, had been separated from his 
vidual, now say that he had ‘seen nothing wife at an early peridd of hislife; perhaps 
improper in it; but, on the contrarjf, that this might be considered a misfortune ; 
there was directevidence of-its boingjier- and he had lived With Mrs. Vince for 18 
fectly correct. ^ * * • years. He would d'ish to then, 

Sir F. ^urdett said, that never, on any since Mr, Hunt had not OlScn sent to 
occasion, did he feel less strongly; the prison to reform liis morals, or to &e in- 
necessity of replying; for nothing^ the terdicted from intercourse with any per- 
shape of argument had been offered in son, wlw he should be deprived of the so- 
opposition to his motion. The vague and ciety of that lady ? He contended, that 
general declamation in which the right there was iqure immofality mid scandal in 
hoD. secretary had indulged, he could look unnecessarily dragging, tliu circumstance 
upon only as a kind of vapour which not before the public, than iO allowjng iP to 
unfrequently arose from that 4ide of the pass unnoticed. bad been said*, that 
House. The right ^on. secretary had the motion before thi House interfered 
not\;o<ide8cended toasupport his declaraa- with the prerogatives of the Crown. No 
tion against tl)e general conduct of Mr. man \^a8 more desirous of upholding the 
Hunt by any proofs. Every person must just prerogatives *of the Crown than hu 
feel how vague mid indefinite a charge it was; he would do nothing tending to 
was to say, that ajBMyhad an intention to infringe them, and. no such effect would 
<^bvert the principles of idie constitution, result from his motion. But those who 
ters would think every man liable to now opposed his motion on the ground 
tilts charge who might attend a public that it was inimical to the kingly prero- 
t^eeting tbyindeafbur to obtain redress for gatives, upon other occasions surmounted 
>j}ublic gsiev/sces. The tight hon. secre- their scrupips on that point. In the case 
tary hadfnti^ly overlooked all the haM- of sir M. Lopez, who was convicted of an 
ships <|(iTich Mr. Hunt had suffered. Ano- offeiv:e deeply affecting the honour and 
tiler bon. gentleman bad said, however, dignity of parliment, the House bad 
shat some .of those grievances had been made a representation in the proper 
redressed. But, what inference should be Quarter in favour of that individual, the re¬ 
drawn ftiun this circsumtance i That Ml*. Imlt of yhich was the remission V>f the 
Hunt ou^t to rem^ in pnsdn? No; Half of bis sentence. Couldit.be improper 
but tbai^be had suffered inconveniences for the House to interfere in behalf of Mr. 
which he ought not to have soffered, du- Hunt, when it had exerted itself in favour 
ring a great part of the term of his con- of sir M. Lopez, noiwithsTanding thd 
finement, and should therefore receive 'atrocious attjick on thp purity of election 
atoaement for the iojury, * If aoy mea- made by that unfortunate old gentleman ? 
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lie would not detain the Houbo by any 
farther observations froda coining to a de 


cision .on the question, butvfouW conclude 1 part^jof the countrats a friend of consti- 
with statinir, that he remained of opinion, rtutional liberty, ^e^yuild not pledge 
tliat the three grounds upon which he 
rested his motiqn, had not in the least de* 
gree been shaken. 

The House then divided: Ayes 84. 


Noes 223. 
139. 


Majority against the motion, 


Lia the Minority, 


Barrett, S. M. , 
Benyon, B. . 

Bernal, K. « 
Birch, Jos. 

Brougham, II. 

Bright, H. 1 

Bury, vise. ' 

Buxton, T. F. 

Calvert, C.. 
Chaloner, R. 
Concannou, Luchis 
Crompton, S. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Davies, T. H. 
Dciiman, T. • 
Duncannon, viset. 
Dundas^on. T. , 
Ebringt^ vucount 
EUiqp, E. * 
Farquharson, A. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Folkestone, viset. 
Farrand, R. 

Grattan, J. • 

Graham, S. 

Grant, J. P. * 

Griffith, J. W. 

Guisd/ sir W. 
GutHey, R. • 

Grosset, J. R. 
Gaskeil, B. 

Heron, sir R. 
llobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, £. • 

Ilume, J. 

James, W. 

Johnson, col. 
Jervoise, G. P. 

Lamb, hon. G. 
Lambton, J. G. 
Leonard, W., 

Lloyd, sir, E. 
Lushington, Dr. 
Leycester, R. 


Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J, 
Martin, J. 

Maule, hon. W. 
Milbank, M. 

Monck, J.J^ * 

Moore, Peter 
Mai 3 oribanks,.S, ^ t 
Normanby, viset. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, rt.hon. sir J. 
Nugent, lord 
O’Callaghan, J. 

I Ossulston, lord 
Palmer, C. F. 

Ppwen R. 
p Pryse, r. 

.Rickford, W. 

Ramsay, sir A. • 
Ricardo, D. 

Kobarts, A. W. 
Robarts, D. G. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Rice,T. S. 

Smith, W. 

Sefton, earl of 
Scott, J. 
gtanley, lord 
Stewart, W. 

Stuart, lord J. 

Sykes, D. 

Tavistock, mafquis of 
Titchfield, marquis of 
Webb, Ed. 

Western, C. C. 
Whitbread, W. 11. 
Whitbread, S.C. 
Wilson, sit R. 

Wood, alderman . 
Wyvill,M. 

Williams, sif R. 

I TEUERS. 

Eurdett, sirF. *, 
ISenaet, hon. U. O. 


loi/d hml given notice of a^otjon on that 
subject, who was looked up to,fromdBU 
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Thursday^ April 25. 

PsTiTioMa voR A BxroiiM ox Par* 
niAMSHT.^j Vlx^Pdham rose to present 
a peUtion firom the county of liincola, 
a reform in the rratepentafion. A noble 
VOL. VII. 


himself to support the noble lord’s motion 
bu( he thought the subject entitled to 
every d^ree of attentio|}. 

Sir R. Heron stud, that the meeting was 
most nunmrously and reraectably attend* 
ed. The ipopulation of Lincolnshire was 
almost exclusively ojgricultural. Porigaerly, 
contented with their lot, they were'4Aue 
inclined to interfbre in political questioos, 
butnoWfSeeiugaround them the mostsevere 
and menacing distress—finding that the 
|degidature*was either.uiiable or unwilling 
to look the state of the country manfully 
in the fac^ and administer those remedies 
by which alone their dUtresses could be 
Antigated they were- convinced, that no 
relief was to be expected but from sub¬ 
stantial find efiective reform. « 

Lord Ebrtngton presented a petition 
from Crediton in Devoi)ishire, praying for 
aA effectual *an(l complete reform of par¬ 
liament. It had been unanimously 
agreed to at a numerous meeting of the 
inbhbitaatk regularly convened by the 
portreeve. TbisVas the twelfth petition 
on this subject which he had presented 
fronf'Devon, in the course of thye present 
sessiob and among the petitioners were a 
large uortion of tbe'.most respectable gen¬ 
try, clergy, und yeomanry, of that county. 
Many more would have petitioned but that 
feelings now existed, very generally, 
throughout the country, which disequragee* 
the people fromdoingso. From the mannei 
in which tbeiir petitions were treated they 
were becoming daily more ^nd more convin- • 
ced that it was utterly useless to petition t^at 
House. Although he bras not surprised', 
at this, it was to higi ma|ter of the greatest* 
regret; and he cduld not but express hie 
hope, that the people of England from ono 
end of the lyngdom to the other,*would 
persevere in public meetings/and in using 
every means which the law>ulox(ed IbAia 
fbr the dedaration of their hpinions on flia 
great and vital question of parliuoentary 
reform. He hoped, too, that the conviction 
which was so universally prevalent^among 
all ranks of persons out of doors, as to the 
■ecessity of correcting the present state 
of the representatinn, would, ^ Jong, be 
enforced even upon’he House of Commons 
itself. 

. The Marquis of Tavistock presented a’ 
petition from the county of Bedf^* 
agreed to at.a numerous and respet^ble 
E 
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public tnecjtin, raying for parliamdptlsiry 
resform. „ He ui Xticd, that it was fruitless 
to petitioA the HoiaA\ on such a subject; 
and he knc>^ tba(J|he petitioners were well* 
convinced of this. Tndy had seen every 
application for a reduction of c!kpcndi|ure 
resisted by the piinister,^ backed by the 
overwhelming majorities of that House. 
They knew iveU that ministers would meet 
their statement with perfect ii^iflerence. 
Still ^ley considered It due to themselves 
and-^Uieir suffering fellow citizens once 
more to approach that House with their 
complaints. They would probably vhear 
from the ministers of the Crown, and ^r* 
ticularly from.a lig^t hon. gentleman (Mr.^ 
Canning), tluit parttamentai^ reform was 
a question merely taken up m (hd emer¬ 
gency of distress, and that its propriety^ 
was not felt, by what they consiaered tli^ 
tvell-disposed paii; of the community. If 
by the welj-dispos^ part of the community 
was meant a la^ge proportion'of the landed 
interest, borough proprietors, magistrates, 
and clergymen, he was boqn J in truth ahd 
candour to admit that they were unfortu¬ 
nately correct. But if they comprehended 
within their view of the well-disposed*part 
of the community, the great body of the 
Commons of England, the industrious and 
inteliigeqt and moral middle class of soi^ety, 
the men who lived not on the taxejt, and 
who speculated not on the patroqpge of 
the ministers; then.he denieo'the correct' 
ness of the assertion,jconvinced as he was, 
that therftiecpstedi^vivqm o^'^vof.the 
Idogdep* irthei^ 

% want of confidencNi in that jnoase, ana a 
firm eooviction of the necenity of a par* 

• L'amentary reform. 

.The petitions were ordered to lie on 
.the table, and to 6e printed. . 

c ' 

Raro^ ov I*>b^ment. 3 Lord 
Ja/i/t liumll rose and addressed j^be House 
as follows*; _ « 

Mr.. Speal^; I ^ise for the purpose of 
q^oving ^ re^ution, .** that tne present 
• state of the rdbresentation of the people 
in parliament requires the most serious 
consideration ^ this House.” Should I 
be so fortunate as to succeed in this mo¬ 
tion, 1 shall then move for leave to bring 
in a bill fqr the more e&ctual represen* 
tation of-the people in parliament.. In 
bringing tins subj^ before the notice of 
porliamenti' Ijaaturaliy feel considerable 


* From the original edition printed for 
Ridgway. “ 
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anxiety: not anxidty lest 1 should fail to 
impress upon tl)e||Hou8e the importance af 
a questioi^-aflhdting the formation .of the 
governing bodytof this mighty empire'—a 
question which, if carried, involves,. rV 
some tkink, the ruin, but as others, and, 
according to me, a majority of the people 
believe, the salvation of the country—but 
anxiety and apprehension lest the weak¬ 
ness of the person, who presumes to bring 
forward the motion, .should be thought 
unequal to a discussion of such magnitude. 
It will be an additional weight upon me, 
in urging arguments which I think are in 
their nature irresistible, t» consider how 
6ften those arguments have been enforced 
by me^ of the highest talents; men entitled 
to the veneration of thfeiHouse and of the 
^qpuntry. 

Oh'^he other hand, if I may venture to 
speak of myself, I feel some encourage¬ 
ment to proceed, in the recollection, that 
1 have served an apprentice'ship., so to term 
it, in the cause of reform; that I have 
thus had occasion to ^consider the subject 
in Us various forms and hearings; and 
that, in bringing’forward a part of the 
question of reform idore than years 
ago, although 1 never for 'one instant 
allowed it to be imagined, that the small 
alteration I then proposed contained my 
utmost wishes, 1 yet professed myself in¬ 
clined rather to support the reforms of 
others than to originate any general pro¬ 
position myself. 1 therefore claim some 
credit for liberation when 1' say, that, a 
ettrefol invqstmtio&of the subject induces 
me to lay betm tne House the i^asons 
and the principles upon which, in my mind, 
a more extensive reform* may be safely 
founded.—1 am likewise encouraged by 
the propitious fitness of the present time 
for entertaining such a motion. The 
question has been so often met and turned 
aside by fears of jacobinism in foreign 
nations, or of tumults at home, that I feel 
it a great advantage to be able to say, that 
our present ytate of external peace and 
internal tranquillity affords opportunity for 
amdq and undistuilbed discussion. 

Ihere is anothi^ circumstance which 
ought to weigh in Yavour of the motion 1 
^ ^ut to make; 1 mean the number 
^ petititpis for* reform of parliament, 
which have been pouring into, this House 
siifce the beginning of the session. This 
fact shows the value which the people at 
large attach to this question, and the 
eagerness with which ^ey look forward 
to Its success." Petitions have this year 
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been preMoted to thi House from the 
counties of MidcUeSex» tDevou, Norfolk, 
Suffolk* Bedford, Cambridge^, Surrey, 
ilnd'Cornwall, all praying for reform in 
^riiaraent. In the county of Hunting* 
don a petition to the same effect has 
been voted. Petitions have also been 
presented in great numbers from separate 
towns for the same object.; and the peti¬ 
tions, which have been presented for the 
liberation of Mr. Hunt, nearly all contain 
a petition for reform: thus-ehowing, that 
the vast numbpr of persons, who embraced 
opinions in favour of this measure some 
years ago, maintain their wishes un¬ 
changed, and their judgment unshaken. * 

Whilst this anxiety in the country for 
reform in general’ encourages me in the 
task 1 have undertaken, 1 feel it to be a 
circumstance no less propitious, tb^f'the 
petitioners do not ask exclusively for any 
one plan of refdrpiation. It may be re¬ 
membered, .that a few years ago all the 
etitions prayed for universal soffi»ge; 
ut at a meeUn^, id the present year, of 
the county of Middlmex, a meeting which 
might be, supposed to bring together ail 
classes^ reformei^^ when a venerable 
advopate of fbe cause* of reform proposed 
a petition for universal suffiraTO, he could 
find no one to second him. That single 
circumstance shows the disposition of the 
people to ask for reform as a cure for 
abuses existing, and not as a fanciful, un¬ 
tried measure, o& which in Uieir own 
minds they have some vague conception: 
it shows their inclination to'accept from 
this* House any Ireasonable system of 
amendment, subject to auch an interval of 
deliberation as toe importance of thp sub* 
ject may appear to denhmd. 

Under these impressions, I eomo to 
consider whit it is that the jpetitioners 
ask. I think I am homo out in saying, 
that what they ask is nothing new; no in¬ 
novation upon the constitution; no change 
in the existing laws; they simply pray, 
that the functions of granting supplies of 
money, of appealing for the redress of 
grievances, or giving a^ce to the Crown, 
m short, all the legu functions of a House 
of Commons, dioiSd be exercised by the 
true representatives of the people. Tli^ 
is theHanguage of the petitionsaand it n 
the undoubl^ language of the constk^ 
tion. The question to be tried, therefore, 
is, not whetter in law the House ought to 
be the representatives of the people, but 
whether in truth t^py now afe so. It is w 
eimple question of fatty which the House 
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is called upon to defeide^ Cpnsidering, 
therefore, that as to fde constitutional 
rigbr’af the people 1(7 representation no 
’doubt or question (ilsn exist, I shall not 
consume the timd of the House in dis* 
cusfing all* the wild theories which have 
been framed upop that object. Among 
others, I sbdl entirely neglect the theory, 
that the House of Commons ought to re¬ 
present, dot Che people alone, but the 
Crown and the Houfe of. Lords, as^well 
as the people. Surely nothing caiT'be 
more dangerous than the admission of 
8uch« theory. Nothing can be more ab- 
susd than to think, that the balance of 
fhe Constiriitktn, instead of existing in 
King, j^ords, and Cbmmons, should be 
fouD(i in House of Commons alone;' 
for how, if such a system could be allowed 
to'prenul, ‘would the country ever be 
sure that the balance* was adjusted ? 
How codid the people have any security, 
that the Crown and the House of Lords 
had not a majority, and .that the true re¬ 
presentatives of .me people were not, by 
compkriaoD, few in the assembly which 
profossas to- be sent by them alonef 
Whete then woq|d be their guarantee, 
that their wishes and their inteitsts might 
not be entirely neglected in a house 
(xdled the House of Commons, instituted 
for thebpurpose of gathering their wishes, 
and prihtecting their privileges i Throw¬ 
ing this theory aside, thcrcifore, I shall 
consider tbit House as the House of 
Commons only, and its members, not as 
delegates of the various branches pf the , 
Constitution, but as forming one branch 
only.—-In rejecting theories, I shall like¬ 
wise lay out of considerjition all those 
plans which require an entire re-construcr 
tion of the House of Coihmons: not that 
I do not thinly such plans^ extremely 
proper to be discussed, but th'a^magine 
the benefits I seek may be obtfflM by a 
smaller change; and 1 think every re¬ 
former must agree, wflfa mei; that. if it 
could be proved we should obtain.the ad-‘ 
vantages we desire by a l^er change It 
would be unwise to attempt a greater. 

Throwing aside, then, such tneorics 
entirely, I come to the question-of fact 
whidi I have suggested to the Houiic; 
ahd it 'becomes necessary, in. order to 
our right decirioo, Co take into soosidcro- 
tion on the one hand, the state of the 
House, an^ on the other, the condition 
of the people. If I can show, that^ the 
condition of the people has materially 
ebangod* and*that the change in the atsdo 
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of the Housp has not been agr^a-' 
ble to c that c^nge in the state of 
the people,^ but of 'n very different "aod 
opposite tendency, ,trust it will be 
allowed, that the House and the people 
have no longer that accordance which 
they ought to hawe, and thatsome remedy 
is required; but if I farther show, that 
this discrepaney has ^made itself evident 
by acts which the House has done, and 
whidi the representatives ‘of the people 
nefer could have sanctioned; then it 
must be admitted, not only that there are 
abuses to be reformed, but that duty, and 
love of their country command the Hdusp 
immediately to begin the worlc. 

Without .entering into detail^ farther 
than ss absolutely necessary, \t^cannot be 
denied, that the people of England hav,e 
undergone a considerable change during 

• the last-forty ydirs. The wea^ of the 
country during that period has very con¬ 
siderably increased. The fact, which was 
mentioned early in the session by my hon. 
friend, the member for Winchelsea^ tbat 
our expenditure during the last two years 
of war was 270,000,000/.—^while iSshpwed 
the immense expendil^ire of government, 
showed also the very great wealth and re- 
cources of the people. That wealth and 
those resources, widely diffused, have had 
a tendency to increase the importmee of 
the middle classes of society; clanes that 
stand in a peculiarly fortunate situation, 
equally removed from poverty, which is 
too often the parent of crime, and from 
idleness, which' is proverbially the mother 
of vice. Free alike |rom the temptations 
crested by want, and from those sug¬ 
gested by in^lence, they find, in decent 
competency and useful occupation, the 
guardians of their morality. Politically 
speaking, they .we intimately connected 
with tlttclwes ihove and below them; 
and ar^herefore, not liable cto partake 
cithe'r of tl^at disregard of the poor, which 
sometimes^disgraees the rich, or that bos- 

*.tility tr the..rich, which unfortunately is 

• apt to fi.nd'jts way among the poor. 
Thu8‘|orming themselves the best class 
of the community, and at the same time 
zealqus for the welfare of the others, th^ 
constitute one of the moat solid pillars of 
tbe state; and 1 know not that ’1 coifld 
select ar-better sign'of Uie future pros- 

of a country, than tbe wesdtb, 
ibinfort, and intelligence of its middle 
orders. 

Another csuse of tbe improvement of 
‘ tbe country is the great increase whidi 
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has occurred of late years in our manu¬ 
factures. FromAhe year 1785 to 1792, 
the average elfaiount of our exports of Bri¬ 
tish manufactures was about 13,000,600 '. 
0 year. From 1792 to 1799 it 'wis 
17,000K)00/. ; but the exports of the year 
1821, are stated to amount to 40,000,000/. 
When to this is added the still larger con¬ 
sumption of our manufactures at home, 
end when it is considered, that out of 
these 40,000,000/. our export of cotton 
goods amounted to' 23,000,000/., our 
woollens and linens to 7,0Q0,000/., it must 
be inferred, that a very large proportion 
of tbe inhabitants of the country subsist 
Tiy those manufactures. 1 will not now 
dwell{Upon this new phenomenon in the 
state of the country, but for the present 
confine myself to a statement of the 
fact.', 

With this immense increase in manu¬ 
factures and commerce, the dissemination 
of instruction, and tbe improvement in 
knowledge, have advanced even in more 
tlnn equal proportwh. Indeed, this is a 
circumstance which must strike the most 
careless observer,* from the vasf increase 
I of books, and the veYy high prjow-s which 
are paid .for the ‘exercise^ of literary 
talents. From the immense distribution 
of works of every description throughout 
the country, one would infer, that, as the 
opportunities of information are thus in¬ 
creased, tbe education of the lower classes 
must be enlarged in the same proportion. 
Being curious to gain some information 
on this subject, 1 tome time ago applied 
to an eminent bookseiier’s house, iiv the 
city, from which I learned a number of 
interesting facts. 1 will state to the 
House one, which* will of itself be suffi¬ 
cient to prove the astonishing extent to 
wbi(^ books are circulate& throughout 
the country. From the firm to which 1 
applied, I learned, that their own sale 
amounted to five millions of volumes in 
the year; that they employed sixty clerks, 
paid asun\of 5,500/. in advertisements, 
and gave constant employment to not 
fewq^ than 250 pi^ntera and bookbinders. 
Another great source of information to 
the country is the increase of circulating 
■libraries. In the year 1770, 'there were 
only foqjr circulating libraries ih the 
metropolis; there are at present one 
ffundred, and about nine hundred more 
scattered throughout the country. Be¬ 
sides thesei there are from 1,1S;00 to 2,000 
I book-clubs, ^distributing throughout the 
kingdom large tnoAes of InforamtioD on 
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history* Voyi^i andP every sp eei e e of 
science by whi^ tbdi sttm of homni 

E vledge can be increased* ortbe humao 
3 improved. Here 1 may also remark 
he increase of periodical works. Of 
these there are two (the Ediobnsgh and 
the Quarterly Keviews)* many articles in 
which are written with an ability equal to 
some of the best brigioal writings of 
former times* and having a greater circu¬ 
lation than all the periodical works of 
thirty years ago put toother. Besides 
these there afe five periodical works of 
science only^ all in ^reat demand. And 
here, to show 4hat the demand for such 
works is not confined to the vicinity of 
the universities alqne* 1 will mentiqp* that 
a friend of mine, traveUing through Inver, 
ness* was enabled to procure* at a small 
shop* a journal of science and a qdibber 
of the Encyclopedia* but afterwards* whea 
in passsiog through Oxford he applied for 
the same boohs* he was told that they 
were not to be bad unless previously 
ordered. , 

While so many and such fruitful sources 
of information ar^tlitiB opened to the 
highei^rders, the means of improving 
the,minds tif the poorer class have ad- 
vanced at a pace not less rapid or less 
steady. First came the establishment 
about twenty-five years ago of the Lan* 
casterian sohools, which have distributed 
so widely the bleAings of early instruc* 
tion; and after these followed the no less 
beneficial system of national schools* 
which afford to the ]|oor of every class 
education suitabll to their state and con¬ 
dition in life. In addition to those means 
of improvement, another has been 9 pened* 
not less advantageolA to the poor—I 
allude to the great fiidlities which at .pre¬ 
sent exist* bf getting the most valuable 
works at a rate so very cheap as to hrbg 
them within the compass of alL Some 
time ago an establishment was commenced 
by a number of individuals* with a capi- 
tiu of not less than l,000*(y)0/.* for the 
purpose of qirinting standard works at a 
cheap rate. By thac establishmrat the 
history of Hume* the works of IBuffon* 
the Encyclopedia* and other valuable 
productions* were.sold in small numb^ 
at Sixpence each* and by i^is meanl 
sources of (he highest and most useful in¬ 
struction were placed within the pdbr- 
roan’s reach. I regret much to add* that 
this valualAe establishment was very mur^ 
checked in its operation, by the effhet of 
one ef those acta'for the suppreasioa pf 
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knbwle^ wbidt were paved ]n the year 
1819. I r^et this thc^more* as oae,of 
therhles ofthat esmtdishment'haa been* 
not to allow the ve/ders pf their works to 
sell any book on the political controversies 
of (he da^. 

In noticing the means^ which have con- 
tributed so much to the unental improve¬ 
ment of t^e great body of the people* 1 
ought not to omit noticing the very good 
e&cts which have insulted from the exer¬ 
tions of the Bible Society, (he Religious 
Tract Society* the Society for the dissemi¬ 
nation of Christian Knowledge* and other 
veiuable associations of similar character. 
i'^Since the" commencepisfit of the Bible 
Society, it has applied tbeimnaeose sum of 
900,0001. to the laudable purpose of 
disseminming the knowledge of the scrip- 
lores. From the Religious Tract Society 
not fewer than five scions of tracts are 
distributed annually* and the Society for 
Christian Knowledge distributes one mil¬ 
lion. These facts will show the rapid 
strides whifih fisve been made by the 

E ublic in the improvement of genersl 
nowl^dge.. 

will dow come to the state of politi¬ 
cal knowledge in the country^) This has 
been greatly augmented by the extra¬ 
ordinary increase in the circulation of 
newspapers. Some time ago I moved 
fora return of the number and circulation 
of the several newspapers printed in Lon¬ 
don and in the counti^. That return 
has not been made m the manner in 
which 1 had intended;* but from the 
account I was enabled to procure, iJ 
appears* that 4heH were not Iqss” than 
23*600*000 newspapers sold in the coun-. 
try in the last year. these the dajly 
London papers sold id>ove 11*000*0(M* 
the countn papers above 7,000,000, and' 
the weekly papers ' above ^*000,000. 
From anq^her source 1 have bln enabled 
to procure qiore particular information as 
to the increase in the> number of .papers 
within the last thirty or forty years* tlic 
sbbstsnce of which 1 will read to the 
House. . 

Hi yeur ITSe. In Uie yw I790. In the year i^l. 

In BngUmd ,. 50 
In Scotland. . 8 
Jn Ireland... 3 
^ndoU daily . 9 
Twice a week . 9 
Weekly .... 0 
British Xslttds 0 


• e e w ^ 


• • a • 
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27 . . 
27 . 
14 . 

T . 
11 . . 
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135 

31 

56 

16 

8 

*32 

6 


- 146 . . 284 

niakiog in the wholes the incretie ia the 
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number Bi^ee.lTdO) from 146 to 284, | tad even indifierdlnt to the destruction 
wl^ch is, very nearly double in the space of our coDStitutidbal form altogether, v 
of thirty years. , *’’ • L question—the prc;- 

Having madq. tbe^^ statements, from sent state of th^parliament of the country , 
which tM House will judge of the vast and the relation it bears to.the improe«i< 
increase of die wealth and importanoq of condition of the people., In looking at 
the country* an^ of the ^rapid strides it this part of die question -1 was struck 
has made in more, and political knowledge, with the remark made by Mr. Justice 
I will no'w 'coava to the other pprt of toe Blackstone, who, in referring to the defects 
inqiuryj namely, whether the state of of the representation, says, that yet there 
parliament is also chatted, so as to repre- was hardly a free agent in the country 
sent Ithis increased importance of the who had not a vote for a member of 
middling, the manufacturing, and the parliament in some place, or anoUier. 
commercial classes* In proposing ithis Now, it is not to .be.supnosad, that that 
inquiry, I will state broadly, that not only able commentator on our laws would have 
is the House.fabuqd to consider whether^' |ravely made a statement which was at 
parliament represents this increased im> variance with the fact,.and, therefore, his 
portance, but also whether thq govern* assertion must have had some foundation 
ment generally keeps up widi the increase at the time at which be wrote t but let 
in strength and knowledge of the peopld^: the jl^sent state of the representation be 
for I win.a88ert, Chat no government can compared with the statement, and what a 
be stable, which does not ke^ phee with difference will be .seen i We have now 
the increasing ipaprovement or tne people not only one free agent, but tliere are in 
over whom it ^.resides; and that my the country at least one million of free 
government* which fails .to'* make suCli agents—men perfectly free and indc- 
advances, most soon come to final 'ruin, pendent, who nave no vote for a member 
I lake these to be positions so tri^, and of parliament, «^tbough anxious to acquire 
even so self-evident, that 1 should '^not the right, and in every way quidnied to 
have thought it worth wISile to recal them exercise the functions of electors. On a 
ta the attention of the Hous^ ’ had not former occasion, when this subject was 
another and a very different theory before the House, it was stated, and not 
recently found its wm within their walls, denied, that a majority of the members 
1. allude to what has from the most of this House are returned by a body of 
liberal member of Ms majesty’s cabinet* electors not fully 8,000 in number—a 
one wbo I believe really takes an interest fact utterly at variance with the increase 
in the progress of liberty. That right , which has taken place in the numbers, 
honourable member bas urged the in* the wealth, knowledge, and consequent 
creaseif information of'the people as a importance of the peophe of the cqun.ry. 
defence.of tjie existence ascertain offiera, But if we look a little fartlier, and go a 
< which could be defendMPon no other little m^ore into detail on the subject, wc 
g^und* Now to assmt, that !h propor- shall find, that wffile the people go on 
.tion aa the petqile hsked for nmre economy rapidly improving, the basis of this House 
there should be mqre waste-tjn proportion it gradually becoming more ffarrow; and 
aa they became more bdaest there should instead or embracing the whole of the 
be more corruption—in pro^rtion as community as the source of their repre- 
they bdeame more enlightened Hieyshotfld aentative character, is dwindling into a 
have agovesnmentdessidile tobearinves' sort of self-elected corporation, depend- 
tigation*^ard'propositions so monstrous ing on a ver^; small portion of that com- 
Itnd absurd; as must in their very natufo munity* •!& makii^ this remark, 1 do 
tend to'the deshruction of any government not n^sn to aay it u ^plicable generally 
they ar# roeant to aupportt.And yet to the members of this House, but it. is 
such is in fact Jthe meaning of the defence applicable to a majority, able to influ- 
whjeh .been sec up in wia House, that ence Ibe decisiou of every vote of the 
an oaelesa office should, be. eontioued' vraole^ 4 * * * 

because .the intelligence, of - the people First, with respect to the cqunty mem- 
had inccfi^ed. If aueb propptltions are beVa«- L have already observed, that a 
followed ;.hPf will have tbo certain great jxMireaae has taken place in the 
effiiciof reodpiing the government odious middling orders—4n thu> corndfercial and 
in the eyes 0^, the peoplw^-of makiog manufacturing classes;^ bilt tbero> is no 
them doubt iwi Tfdoe of a> monarchy* commeniurate mcrea8e° in the oumber of 




county members. OuC of 51S members I next irould call the, aiteiU'ion of 
(^or England), there lire only 92 who House to the representation of the lal^e 
represent counties; and, even with res* tqwns* In some of these there" is a full 
i^cct to that number, the full and free and free exercise c'r the. opinions of the 
j^ession of the opinions of those who electors; and in those instances they 
have a right vote is impeded by a return mdh of independence to parlia- 
variety of circumstances. Among these ment: but in very many others the elec- 
1 will notice the enormonsexpenscs attend* tions are so managed, rad the rights of 
ant upon contested elections for counties, the voters so abridged, eitficr by votes of 
I will instance the county of Devon, this House, or by usurpation of small 
where some freeholders have to come corporate juntas, that by degrees the 
forty miles at each side of Exeter to give number of voters is diminished, while ti^e 
their votes. The consequence of this influence of many of those who remain h 
is, that, as<mw fortunes can bear the absorbed by the intrigue of corporate 
immense charges of a warmly^contested bpdies. I will mention as an instance 
struggle, there is usually a compromise,' l*Iymouth, Vhich in the reign of Charles 
and one member .is returned by each 2nd, had 7,000 inhab'itanta, of whom 300 
party, though the numbers of one party had vote^for its members. The popu- 
luay be flve or six to one compared with lation has since increased to 80,000, while 
the other. , Another circumstance, ipjuri* the number of dectors is reduced to 200. 
uus to the state of the represenmtion, is I might instance other^places, such as 
caused by the *greBt numb^ of lande^ Bath and Cambridge, where the elections 
proprietorsik whom Mr. Pitt so improvi- are managed by a small number of persons, 
dently raised to the dignity of the peer- sinnetimeB not even resident in the towns, 
age. The resujt was, that those of the but who stiif contrive to direct.the elec** 
landed gentry who remained in'the repre- tions hs they please, 
sentation of the C^mbns did not form I now come to notice the small towns 
a body>sufficiently wong in name and or Bbroagbs whiqfi return members to 
property to resist the votes of those who parliament. Of these there’are 140, 
were swayed by private interests. For containing less than 5000 inhabitants each, 
my own part, 1 am of opinion, that * if (In all my calculations I only include 
only the great landed propriciors were England.) By these 140 boroughs, 280 
members of this House, even if they held members are returaed to parliament, 
their situation as sufih for life, they would, making a dear majority of the House in 
provided their proceedings were con- the sense to which 1 have just alluded, 
stahtly eyposed to the criticism of public Of those small towns there are 40 which 
opinion, be found a nfore valudile safe- contain' from 3 to 5000 inhabitants, and . 
guafd for the libernes of the people than 100 less than SOOdl^eacfa. 1 believe that 
the House as it is at preseat constituted, the system wh|^ prevails in mos£- of 
I will even venture to assert, that jf the these places, ml particularly in the 
House of Commons wdre abolished alto- Cornish boroughs^ is pretty notorious. <I 
gether, and the public business transacted could, if I dm not fear to fadsue the 
by the Hous^of Lords, it would soon be* atteution of the House, «nd if the thing 
come more popular, and obtain more of were not so well known, read a number of 
the reverence of the people, than ever letters clmudy showing many instances in 
will be given to the House of Commons which the remm of membars to this 
in its pr^nt state. My opinions on this House, was prociflUed money’only; by 
subject are founded on tha principle, br^beiy the most direct: but me thing is' 
tbat those whe hold a stake of pro* so commonly acknowledgedi^so universally • 
perty in the country vnu never consent to allowed to be the case, that it wq^ld be 
any measure of importance against tha taking un the time of the House unneces* 
declared sense of tbepubli^ or which can sarily. in the lart year it was admitted, 
irritate the people to resistance. I ain^ that out of 44 members returned for the 
convidbed or the truth of riiis, remark, aelVerBl boroughs of Cornwall, there were 
when 1 recojlect what occurred in the only five who wore datives of tbat* county, 
case of die Queen, when the Lords showeu In another place it was urged by a minister 
a deference to the well Imown feelings of of. the Crown at an argument aranst 
the people more evident than any in* granting *the forfeited franchise of Grant* 
etance 1 can receipt in tl^B House of P pound te Cornwall, that the boroughs of 
Commons.' 1 tbat ooon^represented the commerdal 
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in^retti; &Dd<jt.baB even been quoted as 
a ^roof ^ the elasticity of the constitu¬ 
tion, that it can thift teke in and represent 
the new interests andVhe new property of 
the country. Good God! and is this the 
way in which the representadon of .the 
new interests, and the .new property of 
I the country, is4o commence? 1 beg the 
^ attention of the House to this practice, to 
its origin, and to some of its conse¬ 
quences: and then 1 wilt ask any man, 
who respects the Constitution, to say, 
whether the new intetests, the mcreased 
wealth and importance of the country, 
ought to be so represented? This dqw 
representation is oommenced liy an open 
violation of one of tfie most sacred laws of 
parliatuent. To this is adde<i(pwnful and 
corrupt perjury: and in the tram of these 
there follow drunkenness and almost every 
species of immoAlity. But with all these 
disadvantages, with this contempt of low, 
this gross immorality, does tlie system 
roduce any thin^ like representation i 
t does no such thing. There is no com¬ 
munity of interests between the elector 
and the elected: the elector is utterW in¬ 
different to the charqpter, cbdduclE, or 
sentimenllk of the man for whom he votes; 
and when once the price of that vote is 
paid, it is to him a matter of no earthly 
consequence, whether his purchaser is a 
Tory or a Whig, whether he has sworn 
allegiance to the House of Stuart or the 
House of Brunswick, or even the Nabob 
of Arcot—whether he is a supporter of 
I demotism or a iiiend to liberty. 

One of the worst ^nsequences of this 
sysfbm is the possesMon^power without 
responsibility.. In fae^the individual 
thus buying himself in, represents only 
; the. commerdal *Iiii|se to which he be> 
longs. I rpmemwir on one occasion, a 
member who had'got into the House by 
dint pf mon^, and who was afraid lest I 
should criticise the meanw by whidi he 
bad -obtalijed his^seatt came to me, and 
*aMure(hme,^that he bad no wish wbat- 
• ever to enteriparliament, but that be aid 
so to 'qblige bis partners in trade. Now, 
that is exactly the kind of representative 
which I do not wish to see in this House. 
I do not wish to see men returned here 
for commercial houses, represendug odly 
theic, partners, and faatumly anxious to 
oU» govenunent and support its mea- 
siuV, in order to procure patronage and 
&voar for their estabfishmentiil 1 do 
not mean to aay, that this wal the case 
with the geotleman to whose case 1 Ittve 
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alluded; but I knAw that there are mem¬ 
bers who procur/ seats in this House fsr 
no other purpose but that of assisting tlm 
commercial nocses with which they aip 
connected. It is well known that in 4^1 
war there were many gopd things to be 
given away, which it was of course a 
great o^ect with commercial men to pro¬ 
cure. There- was a license for trade to 
the West Indies given to one house, which 
1 am informed wos worth at least 15,000/. 

{ Is it not natural to suppose, that such a 
grant must give no small bms in favour of 
government to the political sentiments of 
the parties i • 

* Another circumstance arising out of 
the representation of .the small boroughs 
is, that*it is generally procured by the 
supporters of government, 'fhere are 
few* Vho would wish to expend such a 
large sum of money as will buy u seat in 
parliament, for the pleasuVe of constantly 
voting in minorities. Many of those who 
are returned for these places may have a 
conscientious disposhiom^to support the 
measures of koveifament, and therefore 
come into patTiaine!^, in order, by such 
support, to forward the interests^f their 
country. .Othera come in ^ih the, view 
that, by assisting the minister, they* may 
obtain a share of his patronage. But 
whatever may be the views of those who 
procure a seat in this House, in order to 
support the government, whether consci¬ 
entious or corrupt, it is interest, and in¬ 
terest alone whicli induces the greater nam- 
ber of the immedifte patrons of these bo¬ 
roughs, to apply to nmiisters for « candi¬ 
date. The attorney who has obtained an 
influepce in a corrupt borough—the mid¬ 
dle man—who phrforms the disgraceful 
office of handing over the bribe—keeping 
half as a fee for himself—frdm the elected 
to the elector, has no better way of pre¬ 
serving his bold on the borough, than by 
obtainmg the disposal of government pa¬ 
trons^ in the place and its neighbour¬ 
hood. Hc^ goes to the minister to oi&r 
the seat:^ the n^ister recommends his 
frieqd—his friend, sometimes assisted by 
tbe minister, pays bis mone^ for the seat. 
Thai a permanent connection is estab¬ 
lished between the minister and the bo¬ 
rough pigron; the one secures a idbmber 
: to soppoit him in parliamept, the other 
I Ainfirms his pwa possession in tbe lucra¬ 
tive jj^pertywhira produces members of 
parliMient. • * 

Besides t|^is geneipl connection, it is 
notorfoof, that seme of the imall boroughs 
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arc so overrun with ministerial patronage, 
a^to be completely in the hands of go* 
vernment. That for which the right hon. 
tffe diahcellor of the exchequer sits, is of 
tms- description. So many situations in 
the post'OlKco, the packet-offic^ and 
other public departments, are held by 
persons connected with it, that govern¬ 
ment may he said to have the entire 
command of the seat; an*d it is impossi¬ 
ble that any independent inhabitant can 
ever hope to possess the smallest influ¬ 
ence there. 

But allow{n*g the existence of the 
abuses I have jL^xposed, there arises an¬ 
other question, whether these abuses have* 
made themselves practically felt in the 
government of the country. In Refer¬ 
ence to this question, and in answer to an 
exposition of abuses somewhat similar to 
that I have'just made, when the subject 
was brought forwaM, on a former occa¬ 
sion, Mr. Windham, who was opposed to 
all reform, ‘ observed, that no practical 
evil resulted from the system of represen¬ 
tation, and, wiAt bi^ usual liveliness of 
expression, likened tK petitioners for re¬ 
form t<nt)m man mc«moned in the ** Spec¬ 
tator,’’ H’ho^ad every symptom of tiig 
gout‘except the pain. This, however 
amusing, is a very unphilosophical view 
of the question, and is directly in the teeth 
of the lemark of Bacon, who says, with 
equal truth and sagacity, “ this- is true, 
that the wisdom of all these latter times 
in princes* affairs is rather fine deliveries 
and sbiftings ofVang^s when they are 
nea% than solid aild grounded courses to 
keep them aloof. But this is but to try 
masteries with fortune: and let men be¬ 
ware how they neglect*and suffer hiatter 
of trouble to be prepared ; for no mnn pan 
forbid the spark, or tell whence it may 
coinc.’* Notwithstan^ig the evident 
existence of these a^scs, however, I 
should be hopeless of carrying conviction 
to the minds of the House, if many of 
those abuses had not become visible in 
their effects.. We have now t|je pain, 
along with other ayminoms, and arc suf¬ 
fering severely from the inadequacy of 
this House to represent the people. By 
these sufferings it is, that Uie minds of 
men fire thoroughly convinced of the ne- 
cc'Ssity of reform; and thougl* the opi¬ 
nion of most is, that it could not imme¬ 
diately remedy many of the disorders 
which its flelay jias produced, yet it 
would at least have this effect, of affbrding, 
• security for eood*govecnui£nt in future. 
VOL.VH. 
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I ■ Iq looking at the evils arising from A 
j inadequate system of repfesefltation, 
must,strike every onq^ that a jxilliaroent 
•ndglit go on for a long time without re¬ 
presenting the people, add yet without 
appearing to have very distinct interests. 
The* consequence would be, that the evil 
would not be stf immediately felt. For 
instance, the people migh\bc eager for a 
war, and it might be the interest of a cor¬ 
rupt parliament to encourage them to 
carry their wish into execution. The 
country might be governed by a gootl 
and c^nlightened minister, and it might be 
th^intcrest of a corrupt as well as of an 
Sfmicst parliament to support that minis¬ 
ter. The people niighfcll'ish for a reforma¬ 
tion in fhe laws, and there might no¬ 
thing in th% interests of the most corrupt 
House of Commons that should induce 
tlicm to oppose that refonmation. There 
might thus be some cases in which no in¬ 
jury would result td the public, from such 
a system as [ have described; but there 
aro.other cases, wiiich cannot fail to con- 
vince*even the ’most incredulous on the 
subject, that what they have long been 
acciffetohied to consider a complete sys¬ 
tem of repreecntatfbn, is really iycompletu 
and imperfect. 

To exemplify what I have just said, I 
will take the liberty of reviewing, a& 
shortly as I can, what has occurred since 
the motion for reform, which Mr. Pitt 
made in the year 1785. For some time 
after Mr. Pitt became ministeif he es¬ 
caped all odium, as well by the merit of 
his own measures, as by the unpopitlarity 
of the coalition. Iifi^ced, I consider.the 
measures of m Pitt, ader his ffxst ac¬ 
cession to office, to have bbeo eminentl;^ 
wise, economical, and just. They w'cre 
followed by great popularity, which 
enabled him to conduct-tife affiiirs of go¬ 
vernment, for some years, without the 
people feeiin^ any necessity of a change 
being made in the sys(«ni,of Irepreseii^a- 
tion. Mr. Pitt gave curttney to the idea,. 
thfit the evils of a dcfcctiije representa- ^ 
tion might not be felt upon all occasions, 
when, upon Mr. Flood’s motion for*lcforin 
in 1790, he said, that I'.e was as fii'in and 
zealous a friend of the question as be had 
ewer been, that he |li;mld be rtmiiy to 
propose liis iiuti-nijinr it ngni!),*v.lK‘i»ever 
a proper opportunity slumld arise—that 
it'was true, tliat, for some lime, iheiucou- 
venienccs of a want of reform onglit not 
I be felt; but they would he i'-’t m curtam. 
contingencies. 

F 
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^Passing over some years of peace, Mr. 
]™t entered Bpon the war in 1793, hav¬ 
ing' on*’ his side,, as he believed, the 
greater part of the property of th6 coun-* 
try. I am ready to admit, that the mo- 
^Xkied men of the country, alasmed by the 
terrors of Jacobinism—whether justly or 
no I will not ii^ stop to determin^did 
enter wilHngl^^at first into the war. At 
' a later periodj^owever, it appeared from 
general testimony that the disposition of 
the country tended towards peace. Their 
disposition was gratified two or three 
years afterwards, by the peace of Amiens. 
Tliat peace, as all of us know, was* tmly 
of short duratiqn. We entered upo^« 
fresh war, dnd <fantinued it for a few 
earS( without any discrepancy appearing 
etween the^ conduct of the parliament 
and the wishes of the people, or at least 
without the people’s expressing any ear¬ 
liest desire for'a reform in their represen¬ 
tation. Yet let it not be supposed, be¬ 
cause the pedple did not cry out' for re¬ 
form, it follows, that the government was 
conducted in exact accordance t» their 
sober and just opinions. For it is of the na¬ 
ture of the people to push i^edicncl almost 
to a faulty Nothing catf be more false than 
the opinions of those, who maintain that 
agitators can easily, and without.cause, ex¬ 
cite the people to tumultuous and seditious 
practices. So far is this from being the' 
case, that the disposition of every people 
is naturally hostile to agitators; indeed, it 
is so std|ogly in favour of government, 
that the generalmassof a country never can 
^ be induced to see abuse until it becomes 
intolerable, or be perAiaded to take mea¬ 
sures of precaution agaiAit a contingent 
loss of property and liberty: nay, more, 
iiiey will frequently even submit to the 
greatest evils of misgMemment, before 
the^ venture t? utter one word in-their 
own behalf. ^ 

In 'the course of the war, however, 
aopie instances, ccxmlred, w^ich could not 
iaii to exche dn'the minds of a sensible 
^nation, a live% attention to the acts ofits 
repreepntativ^ The strongest instance 
that 1 fkow racollect is, the resolution of 
this .House, ,on the expedition ‘to Wal- 
cberen, ^ 1809. That expedition was an 
instance of as singul|r misconduct and ia- 
capadty.oYi the part of the government, 
as was ever displayed in any expedition j 
sent out from this country. There 'Sras 
nothing allesed in this House, eithCT in 
support of me original plan, or of the 
mode of its execution. No.untowajd ac- 
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cident had happened to preveiH its suc¬ 
cess : the enemy scarcely ofiered any r^ 
sistance; every thing went on as well as 
the planner of Jbe expedition could wisf; 
and yet the result of it has been notjuiw 
but disgrace and calamity to the count^ 
It was so fatal as to realize the cries of 
the children of Israel to Moses in'the wil¬ 
derness—« Because there were no graves 
in Egypt, hast'thou taken us away to die 
in the wilderness i’* And vet, upon that 
expedition, failing as' it did in all its ob¬ 
jects, attended as it was by the utmost 
disgrace and calamity, the House of Com¬ 
mons of that day was no^ contented with 
•conferring a vote of silent approbation, 
but absolutely resolved upon a formal 
eulogfum, and entered that eulogium 
upon its Journals, in order to prevent the 
reoMval of the ministers who had devised 
and sbpported so absurd a project * This 
fact was so strong and so ^striking, that it 
convinced many vrho had before held dif- 
! ferent opinions, and made them feel that 
I there was no community of interest be¬ 
tween the parliam^t thSt could sanction 
I such an expeditioi^and a people which 
I were execrating th^planners o^'it, and 
palling for their condign putmhment as an 
atonement to the thousands of their toun- 
trymen who had been unnecessarily and 
wantonly sacrificed. The result of that 
resolution of the House of Commons is, 
that the projector of that most calamitous 
expedition is now the leader of this 
House, and the general who conducted 
! its execution is inoqsse^ion of one.of the 
I most splendid rewardfi that it is in the 
power of the Crdwn to bestow. 

The general popularity, however, of 
the Sjianish war-«'a war in which 1 con¬ 
fess that 1 took a very strong interest— 
and the hopes which the people had of 
overcoming that sovereign who appeared 
to aspire to the domination of the whole 
ear^b, enabled ministers to cast a veil 
over the errors they had committed, 
and to conceal the faults of which 
they hgd *been ^ound guilty. The 
people -again bestowed their confidence 
on tile House of Commons, and certainly 
that confidence was taken ^vantage of in 
|he fullest manner. " Every abuse was 
prefitoted^ every; job was advanced,^ every 
opportunity waa seized to turn the fe- 
f»hty of the people to their own disad- 
vaiuage, and to increase the heavy bur¬ 
thens under which thej^ were*ilabouring. 

, b waa when the war was bMught to aa 
end that the *queitiow &f parlmmenrary re> 
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forni tigain attracted tRe attention and 
escited the feelings of the country. It 
then became a Question between the two 

f rties in this Housei whether we should 
its a large, exf^ensive military govern¬ 
ment, or a che^, economical, civil go¬ 
vernment. It was evident on which side 
the interest of the people was on such a 
question: it was also evident, that if the 
House of Commons fairly represented the 
people, it would speak in unison with the 
wishes of the people': hut it was likewise 
manifest, that if it did not fairly represent 
the people, it would provide for thp pri¬ 
vate interests of*it8 members, which, on 
that occasion were direct!]^; opposed to 
the interest of the. community.. ijere^ 
then, we should have the House and the 
people at issue. The question was .one 
from which (he constitution of the House 
of Commons could be fairly ascertained: 
it was an experiment on the subject which 
might very fairly be called experimtnium 
cruets: it was then to be decided what 
were the nature qf itsMaims to public re¬ 
gard and to public Vonfidence. That 
question was. oecidedf and Vas decided 
against tRu relntatioif qf this House; for 
it voted a standing army of 99,000 men, 
and other establishments of corresponding 
magnitude. 

On a former Mcasion I have shown, 
that those establishments, though they 
were sanctioned by a majority of the votes 
of this House, were not sanctioned by the 
majcRity of the members for counties. 
And here I may b^ernfltted to observe, 
that flie.members for counties may be 
fairly considered as the real representa¬ 
tives of the people, though from the»ex- 
pense incident to countv elections, they 
are not now so pompleteiy popular as they 
would become were that expense to be 
diminished. Now it ought never to be 
forgotten, that the county members had 
opposed this immense military establish¬ 
ment by a majority of 3 to 2, whilst the 
House of Commons had sanctioned it by 
a majority in the very Some propdftion, 
and had imposed on the community those 
heavy burthens to which a great part of 
their present sufferings might be fairly 
attributed. 

In losing in a general vihw at the votes 
which have been given within the last 
four or five years, relative to questions of 
economy and |etrenchment, a noble friend 
of mine, the membet«for Yorkshire, whom 
[ do not now see in the Houaey has made 
a calculation of the manner in which votes 
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haver been given for ministors er agalr.lt 
them the representatives of tbe largfr 
jind fhfe smaller towns. I have myself 
made a similar qalculatien from dota, 
which I found in a pamphlet called the 
BIeclor*6 Remembrancer, stating the dis¬ 
tinct votes of each parUcular member. 

noble friend has forme^is calculation 
chiefly from memory. I hive taken my 
calculations from \|ie book 1 have 
mentioned, without at all inquiring 
whether the parties were deemed mi¬ 
nisterial or not. 1 have considered all 
those fu ministerial voters who have never 
at all-in favour of reduction, and 
‘have put down those ajeo^phsition mem¬ 
bers who^ave voted three times in favour 
of popular Pleasures, even though \hey 
voted in general in behalf of iflinisters. I 
think that such a calculatjpn is a fair test 
of virtual /epresentation, and a fair test,* 
also, of the value of an opinion which has 
been sometimes advanced in* this House, 
tbat^the members returned by the small 
towns gre as much the representatives of 
tbe feelings of the people as those re¬ 
turned by the large towns. 

In speaking of qiopular questions, I 
chiefly allude to those which refit either 
to the Queen or to retrenchment. These * 
two subjects have certainly interested the 
country more than any others which have 
come before parliament. I will now 
mention what were the results of the 
dificrent calculatioqs made by myself and 
my noble friend. I will .give my noble 
friend's calculation, first, premising, a» the 
same lime, that my noble friend considered 
as neutral those < roenibers who cannot 
fairly be said to support or oppose minis¬ 
ters constantly. In my calculation I have * 
left out entirely those who appear never 
to have voted. , * • 

According to my noble friend, there 
are 33 boroughs, in ea^ of which there 
are less than 1,080 inbaw^uds ; out of the 
members for those borougn^2 hd^c voted 
against ministers, 44 for thw, anti 10. 
neutral. There are 35 borcXighs, con¬ 
taining less than 2,000 inhabitants mfeh ; 
of their members, 15 vote against 
ministers, 45 for them, and *8 tieutral. 
The^e were 76 boroughs, containing less 
than .5,000 inhabitants.^ out of the mem¬ 
bers for them, 48 vole against minifficrs, 
98 for them, and 10 neutral. There were 
25 boroughs, containing fronr 5,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants each ; out of the mem¬ 
bers for them, 22 vote against ministers, 
27 for them, at^l 1 neutral. And iu 31 
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blrouglis^ cwitaining 10,000 inhal^itants' not more-than 56^ so that in'this small 
cich ani uj) wards, there were 3S members number of 165, less than a third of tlie 
ogainst ministers,* only 21 for then), ajid^ English members, we have nearly a nw- 
5 neutral. . ^ jofity of the whole number of Erigl^h 

Now, my own statement is not very members for counties and largp 
different from that which I haVc just^ read Now out of the 169 ment|)ers, who fwmm 
to the House^ and the House has the majority on tinit occasion, 1 cannot 
heard the onej^th patience, 1 will trespass make out more than 14 county members, 
on its attention with the other. From though 1 caiv make out 61 placemen, of 
tlie members of the^bdroughs under 500 whom only 10 can be in any respect con- 
inhabitants, there was one member in sidered as nominees of counties or of large 
favour of reduction, and 19 against it. towns. I trust, that'after such a state- 
I'rom the members of the boroughs con- ment I shall not hear it averred again, 
taining from 500 to 1,000 inhabitants, that, while the ministerial side of the 
there were 12 for, and 33 against redac- House contains the representatives of 
tion. From.the members of the boroughs large and populous towns, the Opposition 
. containing .more iHan 1,000 and^css than bencjies are filled .with nothing but 
2,000 inliabitanis, 17 were for, and 44. nominees sitting for rotten boroughs. 
again.st reduction. From the members The division on the office of postmaster- 
of the boroughs containing more than gencfal was still more decisively in favour 
.2,000,-and less'than 3,000 inhabitants, 19 of the proposition which 1 wish to 
were for, and 46 against reduction. From establish. There were f59 members for 
the members for the boroughs containing the abolition, and 184 for tha continuance 
5,000 iniiabitants, there jv.ere 25 for, and of that useless office; so that there was 
44 against reduction ; .and from^ those a majority of 25 in f-ivoiir of the office and 
from the boroughs containing more than of ministers. Of ^e 1.59, 29 were the re- 
5,000 inhabitants, there were 6&for, and presentative^ of English and.Welsh coun- 
floly 47 against reduction. ' ties, and 40 the rj^resent^live^of large 

^ Now,<the general result of this calcula- 'towns, making together a total of Qp. On 
•tion goes to show, that the proportion in the other side, 1 cannot make out more 
favour of ministers diminishes as the size than 11 county members, and 23 members 
of the places increases; for, combining for large towns, making a total of 34: 
the two calculations I have just read to that is to say, that out of those members 
tlie House, the proportion' is in the first who were really ele'bted by the people, 
instance as 19 to 1 in their favour; in the there were 69 for abolishing, and only 34 
second, as 3 to 1; in the third, as 2 to 1; for continuing the offi«. If there be any 
in the fourtlf, as 4 to 3; in the fifth as fact that can make amimpression upon the 
3 to 5 ; so that in tye last case it is 5 to 3 House, it is that whi& I have just men- 
agliinst administration, and for retrench- tinned. Upon that question we have an 

' illu.stration of the admirable theory I 

• Now these jre facts which ought to before alluded fo, and of which we have 
convince the most incredulous, .that Icttely heard so much—I mean the theory 
the small tow«s do not represent the in- that the House represents not only the 
tcrests of the people as well as the large people, but also the Crown and the House 
tawps. Tliey spi^tk for themselves, and of Lords. Upon that question we had an 
need no fnrthqr^fistratioQi from me. But instance of the representatives of the 
besides "<liese‘'^i<rts, others have occurred Crown and of the House of Lords over- 
^ during thi|[ session ot parliament, wjuch balancing* tbe representatives of the 
afford resuks equally striking. I shall people, until the 3 ^ere completely merged 
tak^^wo questions which .have been dis- iu a minority; and be it observed, that the 
cussed in it, and which undoubtedly are question upon w.hich the representatives 
ot great public interest and importance: of tlie Crowd aud of the House of Lords 
the one relates to the salt-tax, the other so overbalanced the representative of the 
to the ojlice of post-m^ster-gencral. Upon people,#va8 a Question whether should 
the sdlt-tax the numbers were 169 in ^maintain ‘an office that, was in the 
favour of its continuance, and 165 in sup- patronage of the Crown, and had been 
■port of its abolition. Out of these 165 conferred ^on a member of the House 
members,, there were 42 for English and of Lords. iLet it be «l8o recollected, that 
Welsh counties, and 55 for the largb upon that /nembrahle' night tlie doctrine 
towns; ofwhicli towns there are altogether was first advanced, that useless offiees 
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‘ ouglit to be maintaineih as a counterpoise 
to the increasing intblligcnce of the 
p;eople.—a doctrine which hon. and 
learned friend the member tor Knares-’ 
4^.rough (sir J. Mackintosh), with his 
knowledge of Constitutional history, has 
declared to be altogether new; and at 
which even the hon.' member for Corfc 
Castle (Mr. Bankes) has .expressed him¬ 
self to be alarmed; and let it also not be 
forgotten, that that doctrine, new and 
alarming as it was, lias been sanction¬ 
ed by those^ who were not the re¬ 
presentatives of the people, but who 
personated, on this occasion, the llouse of 
('ommons, and declared and avowed this 
theory as their principle of action.—I will 
ask any man who looked at this'qAestion 
—who saw the confusion of dilFerent 
branches of the constitution whi^h* was 
thus created—who beheld the public 
money unspariAgly granted by those who 
were afterwards to reap benefit from the 
disposal of it—who perceived control 
assumed over t^e nu))lic expenditure for 
the purpose of mor^lFcctually sanction¬ 
ing abuse, «eT^enii}|g *delmquency, and 
opposing tl^wishes and petitions of the 
people for reduction—I will ask any mao, 
who took all the points to which i have 
just referred into consideration, whether 
it is any exaggeration to aay, that every 
lover of liberty ought to feel alarmed at 
the danger to which the British constitu¬ 
tion now stands exposed i 
*Havipg stated thus,much of the prac¬ 
tical •evils resul^^ fr^ the present sys- 
teffi of represent^on, I must be permit¬ 
ted to observe, that there are other evils 
to which it has given rise, much more 
grievous to a friend of freedom tlian any 
which I have yet mentioned. The natu¬ 
ral balance *of the constitution is this— 
that the Crown should appoint its minis¬ 
ters, that those ministers should have the 
confidence of the House of Commons, 
and that the House of Commons should 
represent the sense and wjsbcs of the 
people. Such was fbe machinery of our 
government; and if any wheel of it went 
wrong, it deranged the whole system. 
Thus, when the Stuarts were on the 
throne, and their ministers did not enjoy 
tlie^onfidence of the House o(i Commons, 
the consequence was tumult, insurrection, 
and civil war throughout the country. *At 
the present period, the ministers of the 
Crown {Assess • the confidence of the 
House of Commipns, but .the House ef 
CojQnione does not posieu the esteem 
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and reverence of the peopje. ^ The ci..- 
sequ^nces to the country arc equally faV], 
We 'hpve seen discontent bredking 
outrage in various quarters—'we have seen 
every excess of pt^pular frenzy committed 
anc^defended-*we have seen alarm univer¬ 
sally prevailing among the upper classes, 
and disaifcctioa mnong lower—we have 

seen the ministers of th^Crown seek a 
remedy for these evils in a system of se¬ 
vere coercion—in Restrictive laws—in 
large standing armies—in enormous bar¬ 
racks, and in every otbqr resource that 
belopgs to a government which is not 
^nded on the hearts of its subjects. 1 
Inay be lohl, that in the divisions which 
took place on the enacting of those res- 
trictive'laws, the names of many friends 
of freedom arc to be found. If 1 am 
obliged to admit this, and even ^at there 
are some personal friends of mjimwn, for 
whom 1 bear the greatest respect as sin¬ 
cere partisans of liberty, who, neverthe¬ 
less, have assisted in imposing those res¬ 
trictions up6'n the people, which sweep 
away many pf tlie provisions of Magna 
Chart^and the Bill of Rights, and mate¬ 
rially dniAnish the ancient privileges of 
Englishmen, I sh^l at the samq time say, 
that I'observe (be occurrence with regret, 
and deplore the more the fatal mistake 
which has been committed. It is roy 
persuasion, that tHl^ liberties of English¬ 
men, being founded upon the general con¬ 
sent of all, must remain upon that basis, 
or must altogether cease to have any ex¬ 
istence. We cannot confine, liberty iiy 
this country to one class of men: we 
cannot erect here d ^senate of Vepioe, by 
which a small part of the community is • 
enabled to lord it over the majority ; we 
cannot in this land, anS at this time make, 
liberty the inheritance a caste. It is* 
the nature of English liberty, that her 
nightingale.notes should never be heard 
from within^the b^s a nd gratings of a 
cage ; to preserv^wM^g oC the. grace 
and the sweetness, they n^slf hiuirc some- 
tliing of the wildness of fr ridom. 1 speak 
according to the spirit of our constitution 
when I say, that the liberty of *EngIand 
abhors the unnatural protection of a 
standing army; she abjures the counte¬ 
nance of fortresses end barracks; nor can 
those institutions’ever be maintained 
force and terror that were founded upoU 
mildness and affection. 

If we ask the causes, why a system of 
government, so contrary to the spirit pf 
our laws, so. obnoxious to the feelings of 
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ou]^people, so omiDOus to the future pE08> [ingthe liberty of their country*: all that 
pc^s of the country, has been adopted, I have been abler to observe in them is 
vre shall nfid the root of the evil to..iie in little inclination to do any thing, .either 
the defective state of our representation, good or evil, ss long as they were per- 
The votes of the House T)f Commons no mitted to retain unmolested the advaQ.% 
longer imply the general assent of ^he tages they derive from pojrer, place, and 
realm; they no longer carry with them profit. 1 believe, that in most cases it 
the sympathies ^ understandings of the is perfectly indifferent to them whether 
nation. The i^nisters of the Crown, the measures they carry are those which 
after obtaining triumphant majorities in theythemselvesoriginallyproposedorthose 
this House, are obliged to have recourse which have been altered, framed, and die- 
to other means than those of persuasion, tatedbythe indignant sense of the country, 
reverence for authority, and voluntary I wish them, therefore, to find at once 
respect, to procure the adherence of,the in parliament an echo of. the public 
country. They are obliged to enforo^, voice; to have it in their power to avoid 
by arms, obeaienpe to acts of this' the odium and disgrace of carrying in 
House~-which, accA-ding to every just this assembly measures .which they otter- 
theory^are supposed to emanate fr*om the wards 'abandon; to be able, without the 
people themscJves. ' delusive support of a majority not ac- 

Nor i^ one of the least evils of this knoWl^ged by the country, fo feel at 
system, At the 'ministers themselves are once in this House the pulse o^ the pco> 
onen compelled to retract their measures pie of England. jSuch a* reform, 1 am 
and alter their ^policy. If the House of convinced, would be at once an advan- 
Commons represented the . people, the tage to the Crown, a blessing to the peo- 
ministers would have no ptH‘er difficulty pie, and the safety of'iHhe balance of the 
than that of making their measures ^aia> constitution. j 
table to that assembly. Once san^ioned In these coAclitsidbs 1 am. ba^y to 
there, they would naturally obtain *the think that 1 am supporlled by<^eatweight 
cordial an^ affectionate concurrence of oftauthority. Lord Clarendon, it is }vcil 
tha country. But, in the present state known, speaking of Cromwell’s parha- 
of things, ministers are obliged to follow ment, in whiob the number of members 
a winding and uncertain course; they are for counties was greatly increased, and 
to be seen supplicatii|f in one quarter, the smaller boroughs totally omitted, says, 
bribing in another, menacing in a third; it was generally thougltt “ a warrantable 
they employ the whole session in courting alteration, and fit to be made in better 
the approbation of the great proprietors times.” Mr. Locke com^ins of the rd- 
^ the bjoroughs, and then, after the pro- presentation of deaaye^boroughs, * and 
rogation of parliament, they frequently particularly of Old Sarum. Without dh- 
find their whide web of*policy undoae- by tering more into detail, 1 may say, that 
the sense of the .country 3 and why? Be* Mr. Justice Blackstone, lord Chatham, 
caps*, in spite of the approbation of the Mr. Fox, and Mr* Pitt, all concur in 
House of Commoni, a free press and a recommending a temperate and rational 
public opinion dpre to condemn their reform. 

conduct, and have power enough to pre- Thus you have the sanction of lord 
vent their measures tming carried into ef- Clarendon, the most venerable of Tory 
feet.—Thus, to quot^ne instance among statesmen; of Locke, the most liberal of 
a tbauaand,'.a'fi:ei:*lft?H(Aise of Commons Whig philosophers; of Blackstone, the 
of 1816gave'thdirsanction to a standing most cautious of constitutional writers; 
arnly of 99,0061 men, the remonstrances of Chatham, the boldest of practical mi- 
of the peo[de have compelled the govern- nUlers.; of Mr. Pitt, the theme of eulogy 
ment, bf repeated clamours to reduce it to one great party in this country; of Mr. 
to 68,000,.only. two-thirds of the original Fox, the object of affectionate admiration 
establishment. to another. Such an union of the gnsat 

Now, in proposing neforro, I propose a* authorities #f men, however difleren in 
measure vbrch must belhr the advantage tenmer, however opposed in politics, of 
of a wise and good administration; nay, men forming their judgment upon the 
it ought to be wished for even by the pre- most difibrent grounds, living in different 
seA'e ministers. For my own part, I will times, and agreeing in tlieir conclusions 
confess that I have never seen in (hem nipon hardly aqy other (opic, strikes me 
any dark or dangerous desigiis>of destroy- as presenting a moral combination in fa* 
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vour of my proposition, that is in itself 
almost irresistible. Tire opinions of the 
men whom I have named are blended 
in oar'minds with all that is venerable* 
in our constitution and our laws; their 
united suffrage in favour of any nejr mea> 
sure gives to th^ mind much of that confi¬ 
dence, which in general is only obtained 
by following the lesions of experience; it 
takes away from reform oil the rugged¬ 
ness of innovation, and constitutes, as it 
were, a s^lecies of precedent in favour of 
the course which I am urging you to pur- 
sue.->Again^*the6e authorities I know 
of no equal names which can be ad¬ 
duced on the other side. There are, it ir 
true, Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, but 
they were both, perhaps,.men trhb dis¬ 
played more fancy than deep reflection in 
the view which they took of this ^^ties- 
tion, and who have certainly left on record 
no confutation Of the powerful arguments 
of the great statesmen, who thought dif¬ 
ferently from them on the subject. 

Having now had tjm honour of stating 
to the House the un^cedented advance 
of the counUiy*^ 1 jfe* times in wealth 
and kilbwle^p; having stated the great 
increase of corruptioh which has crept 
into the elections, and how much confined 
the popular force has become in influ¬ 
encing the various modes by which mem¬ 
bers obtain seats in this House; having 
also stated the practical injury which -has 
ensued in the wide distinctions prevailing 
on«ome ^reat pi^lic questions, between 
the opinions of^e ppople of England 
andwf the memben of this House, 1 now 
come to the consideration of a plan which 
I think calculated to remedy a great part 
of the existing evil, in'eonsidering what 
that plan should be, I have naturally rfli- 
rected my attention to the remedial mea¬ 
sures which have been heretofore sug¬ 
gested by persons of weight and autho<t 
rity on this subject. The proposition of 
lord Chathanor was to add 100 to the num¬ 
ber of knights of the shire sitdng in this 
House. Mr.'Pitt, likbwise followng the 
footsteps of his father, at first proposed 
an addition of 100 to the mimber of county 
members, Mr. Flood, in the year 1790» 
proposed the same nummcal Accession-^ 
strebfjMi to the repre6eimton,t%be elect¬ 
ed by. householders throaghout the coun¬ 
try ; and Mr.* Fox at the time remarked^ 
that the plan of Mr. Flood was the best he 
had ever seA sttbndtted to the considera¬ 
tion of parliament, feeling, t^erefoie, the ■ 
weight and influence of such great ai^e- 
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rities. I shall adopt their gurober in hj 
present proposition. ' * ^ \ 

M-y,j}lan will then be, that k'hundred 
new members shall be admitted into this 
House; and, as Ihr as I h’ave formed any 
settled opinion about the distribution of 
that number, the leaninj' of my mind is, 
that 60 members* shoula ^ added for the 
counties, and the remai^ng 40 of the 
100 should be for the great towns and 
commercial interesia of the country. 
However, as to the manner of. distribu¬ 
tion and the mode of election, that is a 
branph of the subject which ought to be 
r^rved for the gravest and most delibe¬ 
rate consideration, aftej tlie present mo¬ 
tion shall have been cBrried. 

It m&y, however, be said, that since 
the time when Chatham, Fitt, Fox, and 
Flood called for an addition to the number 
of members in this Housi!; their propose^ 
number of 100 has, in point of fact, been 
added by the Irish Union^ which it is 
known has gi^en that ni;tmerical addition 
to ijur body*. JsTor is there any reform 
more* generally unpalatable than that 
which ^proposes to add to the numbers of 
this Housej alreac^ rather too large than 
otherwise. In order to get opt of this 
difficulty, I should say, that a number t# 
the same amount as that given for the re¬ 
presentation of Ireland might be struck 
out of the present list, with great benefit 
to the country; for instance, let the 
hundred be taken away from the hundred 
smallest boroughs, which return each two 
members to sit in parliament.' Let,these 
boroughs return but one member each, 
and then the ptelant number of *thc 
House will be retmned. . 

In proposing this plan, 1 cannot buk 
recal to the recollectidn of the House, 
that it was not long agtwsince I hoped, 
that much of the real advantages of reform 
might have been obmined by the detec¬ 
tion of prevailiqs^Korraption at the 
borough electionsT^mMffe flUing up^of 
vacancies so detected by u tnole popular * 
form. By these means it * was posaibre • 
that a great popular representatior^ might 
have been introdueed, to ther exclusion of 
a wide spreading corruption. In- the hope 
of Accomplishing such a change,-! moved 
fof a committee last ^ear, to consider of 
the meaiM of legally convicting boroughs 
of notorious corruption; and I am not 
sure that, if the matter had been then 
taken up in a spirit of sincerity, it would 
not have effected, in a silent and gradnd 
mannee, ad^ate reform in parliamea^ 
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Brt to be ffficf»ciou«, it requires the whole 
cct'OperaMon of this House, and such an 
aid, 1 am sorry \o declare, 1 h^ve not 
been so fortunate as to obtain. 1 am 
sorry that the House did not, on the oc¬ 
casion to which I allude, 'evince,the 
sincere wish 1 had hoped for, to put 
down corrupting They agreed, it is true, 
to punish any /Specific act of corruption, 
whenever the particular case was brought 
under the considerdtion of parliament; 
but they would not agree to enact the 
only measures which were calculated 
practically to put down the evil they pro¬ 
fessed so anxious a desire to correct, tjin 
that respect therr gonduct resbmbled that 
•of a police ipagistrale, who should declare 
his readiness to convict any notorious thief 
who might be^ brought before him, but 
who at the same time should proclaim, 
that though he%new there were bands of 
thieves nightly prowling thr(fugh the 
streets, he wguld not send out a single 
officer of police Jto apprehepd and detect 
them. , ‘ * 

The indifference of the House lo the 
measures 1 then proposed has compelled 
me to look for others piore calculated to 
insure thf co-operation of the country at 
!arge, and to obtain from the House, in 
the gross, that reform which they were 
unwilling to effect by gradual and un¬ 
pretending means. I’therefore press fur 
your consideration the plan which 1 have 
now opened ; I think it the besi arid safest 
proposition which can be suggested for 
the remedy of* a notorious and growing 
evil. 

There arc, obviously, many minor 
details, into which it is unnecessary for 
•me now to enter, and whicii can only be 
conveniently considered in a future stage 
of this proceeding: such, foi instance, is 
the discussion whether copyholders ought 
to be permitted to. vote in tlie counties'; 
but these matters^^ repeat, had better 
^remain river. fllrirWler the introduction 
* of a bill, dqflning the outline of my pbn.! 
■ The first stcp'must be to ascertain whether 
' the Hpuse will consider at all the question 
of' parliamehtary reform. If they once 
admb the necessity of the principle for 
which i contend, then I have no doubt 
th^ may hereafter/with little difficuhy, 
beceme>econciled to'the measures for its 
praoticn application. 1 think, under such 
circumstances, the modification of details 
might easily be accomplished. Leaving, 
therefore, all these details for future con*' 
sideration, I will shortly state the answers 
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that strike me as* applicable td some of 
the objections, whicn I have heard from- 
^time to time made to the expediency, if 
not to the principle, of parliamentary 
reform. 

Thccfirst and most plausible objection 
against any alteration in llie present con- 
stit^ion of the small boroughs is, that 
they constantly furnish the means of 
bringing into parliament men of great 
talents. This is an advantage which I am 
not in any way disposed to undervalue; 
but it is one which I submit would remain 
after my plan is adopted. Lhave no ob¬ 
jection that a number of these boroughs 
should remain as they now stand; but 
what I object to respecting them is, that 
tlie Bthall boroughs are so numerous, ac¬ 
cording to the present system, as not 
only '^o have their proper weight in the 
scale of the representation, but to have, 
in addition, the means bf commanding 
a preponderating majority in,parliament. 
They thus give (he sanction of a general 
parliamentary assegb to ^measures, which 
have in the main /^.iCeived only the con¬ 
currence of« a •riamliei '‘\f individual 
borough-proprietors. *'We,gre tlfbs, for 
the sake of obtaining a few riien of talents, 
sacrificing the great end of parliamentary 
representation, the expression of the 
feelings and interests of the people. In 
order to preserve the show, we are giving 
up the substance of a^legitimate House of 
Commons: 

" Thus, if you dine witjnmy lord Jllay’r. 

• Roast beef and v^niso'Oare your fare; 

But tulip leaves and l^mon peel . » 

Serve only to adoirn the meal; 

And he would be an idle dreamer, 

Whfo left the pic«iad gnaw’d the streamer.” 

The next objection to which 1 shall ad¬ 
vert, is founded on that Inveterate ad¬ 
herence to ancient forms, however un¬ 
suitable, to old practices, however abusive, 
which influences so greatly the decisions 
of the English parliament. As this ob-' 
jection ha^ts strength more in the feelings 
and aSsetions, than in any, logical argu¬ 
ment upon which it is grounded.; as it 
rests oil superstition rather than on reason, 
I know not how to ipeet it better than by 
referring to an ei^ample in ancient story. 
The instfnee I «llade to occurs in ffie his¬ 
tory of Rome; and here I must entreat 
the attention of the hon.* member for 
Corfe-castle, who may be styled the tory 
commentator, as Macbiavel may be styled 
the whig coqimcntatof, on Roman history. 
About S70’ years after the foundation of 
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Rome, there arose a <conte8t, not very 
unlike the question we. are now debating, 
whether the two consuls should continue 
to bd cliosen from the patricians, or whe> 
thcr should be chosen invariably from 
tJic pWieians. Appius Claudius^ who 
was the prime'advocate of aristo^cy 
and existing institutions in that da 3 i^ar> 
gued, that the greatest evijs. would follow 
if any change was made in the ancient 
forms. He contended, particularly, that 
none but a patrician* could talce the 
auguries—tiiauf any alteration were made 
the. chickens.would not eat—-that in vain 
they would be* required to leave their 
coops. The language given to him by‘ 
Livy is, “ Quid enim est, si pulli non 
pascentur ? Si ex caved tardius e'kidrint ? 
Si occinuerit avis ? Parva sunt hme: sed 
parva ista non contemnendo majores n08tri 
maximam Kane rera fecerunt.’* Such was 
the reasoning bf the . Roman senator: 
reasoning, be it observed, not very dif¬ 
ferent from that which is used to show, 
that our whole cjinsi^ption will be sub¬ 
verted if any invas i^ is made upon the 
privileges of^HtTSaruth.* But what was 
the resuhr ? i&er a Successful war against 
a foreign enemy; Caihillus, the dictator^ 
had to encounter the most dangerous se¬ 
ditions at Rome, raised on this subject 
of the consulship. What did he and the 
senate do ? It will be imagined that they 
assed restrictive laws; that they pro- 
ibited public meetings of more than fifty 
pemons in the opn air; that they pun¬ 
ished Uie'seditioulbratqf's, and restrained 
the liberty of speecli for the future. No 
such thing. They assented to the peti¬ 
tions of the people. “ Vix dum^ per- 
functum eum bello atrodior domi seditio 
cxccpit: et per ingentia certamina dic¬ 
tator senatus^ue victus, ut rngationes 
tribuniciee acciperentur; et comitia con- 
sulum adversfi nobilitate habita quibus 
L. Sextius de plebe primus consul factus.” 
And what was the consequence i Discord 
and calamity i Quite the reverse. After 
some further contest, *the whole dispute 
terminated in favour of the people; jind 
the senate, to celebrate the return or 
concord between the two .orders, com¬ 
manded that the great games, the ludi 
matirXt, should be solemnized, ^nd that 
an additional-holiday should be observed. 
Rome increased in power and glory; sh^ 
defeated the Samnites; she resisted 
jPyrrhus; shfe centered Carthage; nqf; 
in the whole of npr famoqi history . 
any complaint to b*e found on record! 
VOL. Vll. 
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chickens declined to qpt, or tliat 
they refused to.leave their coopa, on 
count' pf the plebeian consul. The hon. 
member for Corfe-castle,. in relating this 
circumstance, attributes the concession 
of ^amillus to two reasons: first, that he 
thought it prudent to grant what could 
not long be refused; an«l secondly,., that 
he was weary of bearing ji^pular odium. 
Now,. 1 beseech the hon. member to 
follow the example bf Camillus: let him 
grant what we cannot much longer refuse, 
without danger to ourselves and ruin to 
our qpuntry. Let him rest satisfied with 
tbg odium we have already acquired, and 
d^sent to'change a pourse which has 
made us so obnoxioiTs to the people of. 
England. ^ • 

Another objection, which J have heard 
made to reform is, that the people, if 
not numerically, are at IdSst virtually rc^; 
presented; and as the clearest proof of 
their agreement in the judgment of par¬ 
liament, it is stated, that, when that judg¬ 
ment is once pronounced, they acquiesce 
in it vvithout resistance, and the agitations 
upon ^at subject immediately cease 
throdfhoOf’the country. This is to niy 
mind any thing but a test of pogolar con¬ 
fidence in the wisdom of parliament. The 
acquiescence, thus spoken of, is what in 
fact has constantly appeared in the con¬ 
duct of the people under every govern¬ 
ment throughout the world. For it is one 
thing for the people to complain, pending 
the agitation of any question, and another 
and very difi'erent matter t6 incur tl;^ risk 
of criminality, by declaring any violent 
dissent from the find*adjudication of *the 
constitutional authorities .under which 
they_ live. The practice of the people is',* 
to express their opinions while a great 
question is undecided ; but. when the de¬ 
cision of the supreme'magistrate once 
takes place, they .h^ only to choose 
between bowing t^unutlwity, or acting 
in rebellion to his pc^Wt^he-people bf 
England, who arc distin^isued above all' 
other nations for their respect to law! • 
whose characteristic is a submissjon to 
what has been adjudged to bfi legal, know- 
very well that a decision of the-king and 
bis ministers may be altered, but that, 
onfie confirmed by pasliament, the act is 
complete and finalV therefore, \tvhile a 
iqeasure is ministerial, they complain ; 
^^^ifhen it becomes parliamentaty, they are 
|hilent. But nothing is more irrational 
HfiRn under such circumstances to infer 
" the approbation of the people from that 
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sibnce. Whpn the parlianoent dp^iidetV 
upon th^ propriety of omitting hdr late 
majesty’s name frdm the Liturgy, ,drd the 
people, because they then petitioned no 
more, acquiesce in the justice of that de* 
cision ? Were they, when they nbstqined 
from rcmonstraUng agqinst tho continu¬ 
ance of two pyst'Oiasters-genera], to be 
supposed as adopting the decision of this 
House, that two were necessary. All 
that ought to be infcVred from the people's 
silence, when so situated, is, that a suffi¬ 
cient case for actual resistance had not 
yet occurred, and that it was uscleqp for 
them to protest against the dccision^df 
parliament. .'l*t|)ink the pbople judge 
wisely, because, *in the times in which 
we Irre, the abuses they endqre', though 
flagrant, do> not amount to a justifiable 
ground for actual resistance. But let not 
any thing be inferred fromtheirobedicncc, 
even if pushed still farther. Th'e people, 
under the very worst species of tyranny, 
are often found.suilcn and;Silent victims. 
Does the House not know the perfect 
obedience which was.paid to the acts of 
James 2nd ? Was that tyrant pot 8ur> 
rounded iu his worst hour of idisg^vern- 
incnt by f duiatory lawyers, b^llubservient 
addressers, by servile surrenderers of cor¬ 
porate rights—in short, by every being 
who was ready to prostrate the liberties 
of his country? Did not James enjoy 
the full measure of this sort of obedience 
until the evijs of his misrule at length 
compelled h'm to abandon his throne ? 
Was jiflt the Russian Emperor Paul, no¬ 
toriously tyrannical ^as be was, obeyed 
by "the vast population of his empire 
during years .of oppression, and up to 
<bc moment when the bowstring put an 
end to his despotic career? Was not 
Ferdinand , of • Spain obeyed when he 
signed with his own band the death-war¬ 
rants, of his best^ubjects, until at last 
the flame .of pouvi^disaontent, which 
rdmaincd*' 80 ,ret^fiiIothercd, burst forth 
* in the blaze rebellion, and consumed 
' 8*11 the bulwarks of his arbitrary rule ? 
No xipubt that, in the day of these 
tvramiic acts, the inflictors of them 
thought, ■ as some men arc disposed to 
think here, that the people were in willing 
and satisfied obedieNce because they db- 
stained feom open resistance; and there 
were bad advisers to press for the con¬ 
tinuance of fatal and desperate measures, 
until at length they became intolerable, 
and recoiled upon the heads of the" 
abettors of them with ruin and destruction. 


The same fate vUl befal England, if si¬ 
milar measures are pursued to a desperate 
.extremity. Suppose a war arose, not of 
the people’s own seeking, though th'e mi¬ 
nister were to secure for it the proba¬ 
tion ef parliament — suppose iffed to 
badtruptcy and general confusion, in that 
iqmnchoiy hour, what answer would the 
uniform opposers of reform have for those 
whose advice, if timely attended to, would 
have saved the institutions of their 
country ? What security would you have 
then, that the reform whiph has not been 
made from within, may not come with a 
vengeance from without 
' And now, lastly, I come to an objec¬ 
tion, whicii, in the fajlure of all other aiw 
gument', after therdefeat of every specific 
and tangible objection, is always brought 
forWqrd as a complete bar to every pro¬ 
position of reform. This consideration, 
which addresses itself rather to the nerves 
than to the understanding qf those on 
w.hom it is meant to operate, is the ex¬ 
ample of the civiUpars, of England and 
the French Ilevolmion. 1 likewise be¬ 
seech your afteiftion to civil wars of 
England and the Fre’fich R^olutfhn; but 
4 beg of you that* it may oe a sober at¬ 
tention, worthy of men and of English¬ 
men. And first let me ask, will any man 
say, that it would have been right to per¬ 
mit Charles 1st to abolish parliamentary 
government, to levy money by his own 
authority, and .supersede tiic ancient li¬ 
berties of England by £c doctrme of di¬ 
vine right ?—that) it ms not lawful and 
praiseworthy to resists system of despo¬ 
tism, not intended, not projected, but ac¬ 
tually established in England in the early 
years of that reign ? Or will any man 
say, that the mean debauchery of Louis 
15th was a fit eraploymefit for the re¬ 
sources of a great nation like the French ? 
That the abuses of the French government 
did not require reform ? If there be any 
mao who will say this, let him enjoy his 
opinion if ho will, but let him not presume 
to think himself worthy to*enjoy the be¬ 
nefits of the British constitution; and, 
above all, let him not venture to think his 
counsels can be listened to in a British 
parliament. 

1 assupe, then, and let us now copfiiie 
our attention to one of the {wo countriee 
assume, that lord Clarendon, and 
lord ■ Strafford, and lord Falkland were 
right in their early opposition to the mis- 
govemment,of Cbarl^ 1st. But why not 
stop, it will be said, like lord Clarendon 
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and lord Falkland? Ai%s! Sir, who tiliall 
say that the policy of lord Clarendon and 
lord l^kland would have procured for us. 
a system of liberty? Who will veoiiire 
to lay ^is dnger upon that point in tiie 
history of Charlcf lst« when it would have 
been possible to save the monarchy nuth- 
out losing the constitution ? Who shall 
presume himself to posscss-morc learning 
than Selden, more sagacity than Pym, 
mote patriotism than^Hafnpden ? 

The question, in' fact, was involved in 
inextricable difficulty. From all I have 
read, and all* I have thought upon this 
subject, I take the cause of that difficulty 
to be this: The aristocracy were divided; 
they were divided between a largey l>arty, 
tvho were satisfied to bear arbitrary power 
for the sake of property and tranquillity; 
and a smaller party, who were ready to 
sacrifice proper^ and even life for the 
sake of destroying arbitrary power. But 
this last party, being the minority, were 
obliged to call to their aid the assistance 
of the people. Not^the history of the 
world shows, thj^to accomplish great 
jphange^ in 4(fvernrnent* by the active 
agency of the^eoplc,.is a task of great 
hazard and uncertainty. The people, in* 
a state of agitation, are, in times like 
those I speak of, naturally suspicious; 
they awake from a dream of confidence, 
and find that their facility has been abused 
by those rulers in whom they had impli* 
citiy trusted. In this wfeck of all their 
cstwiished relianjfcs, in this anxious de¬ 
sire for' the benen^ of freedom, in this 
tremhrous apprehension of falling back 
into slavery, what wonder is it that their 
fears should be continually roused,* that 
they should listen to accusations even 
against their b^st friehds, and that, with 
a mixture of zeal and timidity, they 
should destroy the beautiful temple at 
the same time that they tear down the 
foul idol that it contains ? What matter 
of surprise is it, that, unable to know ex¬ 
actly the truth, they should rasa the very 
foundations of% society under whicit they 
have greatly suffered? . 

But how are these exib to be avoided ? 
How are these natural and usual cala* 
mities^attendant on popular revolutions, 
to be averted ? By a unithd aristocracy. 
History here,, too, tells us, that if grea^ 
changes accomplished by the people are 
dangerous, i^thougli sometimes salutary, 
great changes accomplished by an aristo¬ 
cracy, at the desire ef the people, are at 
obce salutary and safe. .\^n such re- 
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'voluflbns are made, the people are always 
ready*/o leave in the hands of the ariste- 
xracy that guidance which tends to pre¬ 
serve the balance of the government and 
the tranquillity of the state. Such a 
change was \he expulsion of the Tarquins 
from Rome; of*James 2i:vd from England, 
These were revolutions*., accomplished 
without bloodshed and cortfusion, by 'tlio 
influence of an unite(|^ aristocracy. 1 coll 
upon the aristocracy of England, there¬ 
fore, now to unite to make t^t change 
safe, which, if they do not unite, may be 
dangerous, but which will not be the less 
iq^rtable. 1 call upon the Tories to stay 
the progress of abusesijwhlcri- must end in 
the convulsion of the state. 1-appeal still 
more confidently to the Whigs to bnite 
for a similar object. If I knOw any thing 
of Whiggism, the spirit Whiggism is, 
to require for the people as much 'liberty* 
os tbehr hands can safely grasp at the time 
when it is required; and 1 am so far from 
agreeing to tl\c flimsy accusations some¬ 
time's ,made against the Whigs, that 1 
think, looking at their conduct from the 
begiqQjHg, iheir chief fault has been a 
fault of poilfcy, in asking for more free¬ 
dom and more securities for freedom than 
the people wished or could retain. The* 
exclusion bill and the wlinlc life of Mr. 
Fox are instances of this observation. 
When at the revolution, however, the 
government of this country was settled, 
the Whigs retained in their own hands 
the boroughs which they were able to in¬ 
fluence. I really believe’ that to* this 
.meosure the settlement of the house of 
Hanover is mainly owing. During llie 
reigns of the two first king3*of the house 
of Brunswick, the county members con-* 
sisted almost entirely of the most deter¬ 
mined Tories; and had they.prevailed, 
we should probably have seen upon the 
throne the descendai^ of James .2nd,, 
granting, perhaps,for our 
religion, but not morog^rantc!|d's for our , 
liberty than James himself.# I think, 
therefore, the Whi^s were fully justified ‘ 
in retaining a certain quantity of bq^o'ugh 
influence, which they could not otherwise 
have justly held. But now, when the 
pe^le are enlightened, and fully‘capable 
of understanding tlusif own intesests, tiic 
Whigs will act wisely if they yiel^ to tlie 
increased intelligence of the country n 
due share in the return of their represen¬ 
tatives. As they formerly retained ihe 
Iboroughs to secure liberty, let thein now 
for the same h<}bie objci:t consent to part' 
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with tb«ini Let them show to the c^^Ury,' anv age or in any*country.—I now rooTc, 
that if reform is impeded, the Whife aria- “ that the present state of the rcpreseii- 
tocracy stands free from the charge .of Nation of the People in Parliament requires 
hitadcring its progress from any personal the ttiost serihus consideration of this 
and selfish interest of* their own. In so Hoi»e/’ • ‘ ^ _ 

doing, they will give energy dnd effect to Mrj> Horace TvsUs said, the Hctoe 
their opposition/in parliament; for 1 do would not 'expect him to go through a 
''not wish .to coMceal it, the possession of tithe of the various matter adverted to, 
these borougI» has lessened the energy and the enormous theories by which it had 
of- their efforts in support of the liberties been attempted to support this question, 
of the country. Iney have been able to As to the objections • urged by the noble 
state, with less firmness and frankness lord against the infiuehce of the Crown in 
than they might otherwise have done, that House, it appeared ta him, that such 
the causes of the misgovernmcnt a.f the influence could only be •objectionable 
country; and the people, on the ot^J^ when the functions of government were 
hand, seem tbfhol^that the Whig.aristo- 'completely exercised out of doors; but 
cracy retain something which .properly when^tl\e whole executive was, as it were, 
bclotfgs to themselves. Hence the union carried on in that House, the objection he 
between the^iarty of the people within and thought did not stand upon such good 
without the walls of parliament has been gro'ued. The same might be said of the 
Jess cordial than it would be if the Whigs interference of the Lord^ in that House, 
were content to yield something to the But, in advocating innovations upon the 
popular desire for reform: I beseech existing system of things, the advocates 
them to do so; • but not th.em only ; all were not entitled to any benefit from the 
the aristocracy of the land.* Sir \yiniam antiquity of any prt^^tic^ They who op- 
Temple, a wise and amiable*man, but posed them had angjit to follow such a 
whom no one will accuse * qf hefqg too course of ar^um’ent rely not «hpy 

great an enthusiast fer liberty^ has said, who urged as the foundal^^ of their ar> 
that thisfgreat nation never can be ruined ^ument the modem changes of. tirne. 
'but by itself; and that, even in the But upon those silent changes he was will- 
greatest changes, if the weight and num- ing to rest the issue of the question bc- 
ber roiled one way, yet England would tween them. And in reply to the aug- 
be safe. 1 beseech you that the weight mentation of power in the House ofPeers, 
and number may roll one way; i beseech he would urge the p'bpular party, which 
the possessors of great property to con- in the lapse of time had insensibly grown 
eider how nearly it coucerns them to re- up in that House, unkif'«wn to our ances- 
tain the affections of the great mass of tors. If bribciV a^'.t corruption were 
the people. I beseqph you, that, throw-, found to exist in some of the details, it 
in^ aside all feminine fears, all pedantic was not fair to. charge the system with it. 
prejudices, and all private advantages, If the outrages of the Westminster mob 
•you will consider only your.duty as men, had been attende'd with loss of life in the 
the wants of the age-fin which we live, case of sir M. Maxilrell, orjf the attempt 
and that permenqnt and pervading interest at drowning a candidate on a late occasion 
which we all have in the maintenance of at Chester had succeeded, it would have 
the English constitution. May ^you re- beendeemedmurderby the law; but would 
member, that which was ac- it have been fair to charge these as evils 

qbired for ypffjp/your ancestors will be upon the popular system ? The noble 
required oi^ you by your descendants: lord,- in his inducements for reform in-, 
iben will you agree to a temperate and eluded* the expense of bdroughs. But, 
timely reform, reconcile the different alloBving the expense of a borough elec- 
classes of society, and prevent a convul- tion to amount to 4,000i., he asked if for 
aiqn .which may involve all in one common treble that sdtn any one would, guarantee 
ruin. Then may that proud constitution, the cost of a contested election foj^Man- 
whicb hivi now sublvted in maturity lihle cheater Cc Leeds ? The expense then 
moig^ton one hundred years, continue ]^eiog equal, or greater in the popular 
to mdin^in the spirit of its freedom, and mode, he asked any one who had witness- 
extend the ^here of its salutary influence, ed the scene of a contested election, the 
until its existence vies with that of the state of the public-hoeses, &d the state 
ipoat durable institutions tlut were ever* of the electors, stimulated to outrage and 
i^rtu for the happinew pf maokind in disorder every idle watch-word, which 
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was the preferable s^pstelm ? The expres- 'stat^'fo them the grounds of the vote 
sien of public opinion was much about which) he should give. He bad, after 
the spae in both cases. There was one, much ^oubt and hesitation on this mo* 
very difficult point of diffllrence between mentous subject,^at length made up his 
the noble mover, and himself as to the mind to vote for a reform in parliament, 
mining of the* word ** represenlative.’' and*to su\)port a measure calculated 
He (Mr. T.) understood by it a guardian properly to produce that end. Still, 
of the interests of the p^ple in parlia* oowevar, entertaining great .deference 
ment, to the best of his abilities. I^t the for the opinions of very •many honour* 
noble lord look at the operation of public able persons which^ be knbw differed 
opinion in bringing about the abolition of on this point from bis own opinions, bo 
the slave trade, thb emancipation of re- must declare that every feeling of his 
ligious sects, apd the mitigation of punish*- heart was engaged in the cause; and that 
ment, beforehe declared that the people the lesult of fau inquiries and delibera- 
were not ably and amply represented in tipns only tended to convince him, that it 
parliament. But, although it ought duly* had now become absojptdly necessary, for 
to represent public opinion, thqt |1oubc the salvation of the country, that a reform 
ought to oppose a steady, constitutional —and a fery decided .one—should be 
barrier, against the overrunning stream of adopted. The reform he should advocate 
popular innovation. The innovation con- was not framed so as to ej^tablish a demo- 
tended for by tl)e noble lord, was by some cracy—it was not meant to destroy the 
unaccountable means, styled moderate re* throne, But to support it. It was with a 
form. This moderate reform was, to dis- view rather of rescuing the throne-from 
franchise a hundred boroughs at once, the dangeroqs situation in which the pre* 
This was the. ampliation of an entire sent system, as 'be conceived, was calcu- 
limb [Hear Hj^^lLivouId be well for the lated to place it—it was in the hope of 
in (Mpesina -of’thfs question, to mor^^imy establishing it, that he meant 
consider whl^oula .come nekt, if they to support the present motion. To him 
satished the cravings of the reformers ih it did ap'pear, that it must be qpmost im- 
this respect. They would next be told possible for any hon. member, whatever 
they had not gone far enough; and they his sentiments on political questions might 
would be driven on, from one point to be, to take upon himself to assert, that the 
another, until they arrived at complete representation of the people in that 
radical reform.. These attempts of the House was in such a state, at present, as 
radicals had been, by some .of their own he would declare that he thought fit and 
iiu'bher,. compaiftd to* the operation of proper. To prove the necessity of some 
wed&Cst But, ^lapi^ly, those wedges reform, cases were by no means wanting; ' 
would be found each succeeding one of for they were to be (ound in many of the 
larger dimensions tban the last, and form* votes of the House, ^ut, of all the Vari¬ 
ed so as to fit the enlaced gap, till the ous votes to which it had of late years 
solid fabric of the constitution was rent come, none in his judgment was more ap* 
asunder, and riven to the very heart, posite by way of example, than one whidi 
Those who mrmerly only claimra to be had been agreed to in an early period of the 
governed equitably, - now-demanded to present session. It did strike him as that 
direct the government themaelves. The particular vote wbich^f all others, jn his 
House would consider how far, if they as* parliamentary ^x^g^^^wejwas.most likely 
sented to the first of a series of premedi- to reflect discreditanaK^isrefj^ute iip'on. 
tated changes in the constitution, they parliamerit. A few weeks agp that House 
might not be instrumental in a total sul^ bad manifested its willingness to vote tBe* 
version of the monaVdiy. If a second suspension of the Habeas QorpuL det in 
time the monarchy was to fall before the Ireland, without any ground whatever 
democracy, the House of Commons, he being laid for such a suspension, except- 
trusligd, would not a sOcotod time assist in in|p what was furnished by the ^eech of 
-achieving the downfall. * ^ the minister, and mere repnesentatioD 

Lord Folkestone said, that as this wjis of the noble lord wno was at tlfe head of 
the first time upon which he had risen to the government of Ireland, to that effect, 
deliver his ^pinions in that House upon Yetameasureof^ismomentousnaturehad 
the great questioiv which was involved in been voted, and passed in one night. Now, it 
the motion of the noble lord, he claimed* had turned out, that so slight was the 
the iodulgeiice of the House while he cessity for sQch qp act, that since this • 
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liasty Tflte. itjiad not liccn in ou« jbtogle 
iQjftauce^brougiit into operation ; n<^r had 
there been one Ungle person ^rested 
tinder it. Aft^r this, would any person 
feeling a real regard, i, genuine love for 
his country and the conBtitution~>wpuld 
any one be fouu^ to say,, that House was 
constituted as a British House of Com* 
iDona ought to.be ? For his own p’art, he 
really and truly believed, that there was 
no gentlemau on the*'other side even, who 
would get up and say that, either in prin¬ 
ciple, or thetwy, or fact, the House at 
present was so constituted. He di(j not 
believe that any of those hon. gentlen\gn 
really wished, to'retain the present consti- 
tutitm of parlianaeni, except from a fear 
of ulterior consequences—nrom^ an appre¬ 
hension of future convulsions and rev.olu- 
tions. And, with respect to convulsions, 
he would beg %ave to ask the House, 
looking at the state of affairs which at that 
moment actually existed in the country, 
whether, if tiie .House coiitinued to be 
constituted as know was, and went'on 

J iursuing the same measures whicb iE had 
ong been pursuing, they could appose 
that such convulsions qould be*aVer^d? 

On refyring to the various arguments 
which had been at different times adduced 


against parliamentary reform, he found 
some that were singularly contradictory 
and inconsistent with each other. In 
some cases the argument had been drawn 
from the paucity of petitions presented 
for reform, in others, from the multipli¬ 
city of such petitions: in others, again, 
the objection or argument was founded 
on the .supposed danger of the-principle 
of adding lOQ members to the body of 
parliament. Another principle, upon 
which pnrliamentai^ reffvm had been se¬ 
veral years ego - resisted ih that House by 
one of the most honest opponents of the 
question, (the latq,pilr. John Pitt, after¬ 
wards lord Camel^iJxKisahis—that the 
Hduse of'liOrdn^hniD effective counter- 
Ibdanco to tbe power of the Crown, apd 
•therefore it was necessary to keep up the 
boroug^ system. This argument was not 
less extraordinary thim the others .he bad 
mentioned. But, there bad been some 
two years sinoe, a speech published, pur¬ 
porting to.have beeir^livered by a right 
bon. geotli^n (Mr. Canning), whom he 
saw in tw dace, to bis constituents at Li¬ 
verpool, snueb was supposed to contain 
the newest and roost approved arguments 
against reform. It had been cried up in 
tbattioum as coQtainiDg all^bat could be 


* advanced on the‘subject; and from tho 
price at which it was published, (and by 
^hich, to judge from the size of tug pam- 

f ihlct, the booksellers must have been 
osers), it would appear to have been 
widely dispersed over thq^country. llihe 
had not known that the right hon. gentle¬ 
man was a strong Opponent of reiorm in 
parliament—tliat the right hon. gentle¬ 
man’s object in making that speech was 
to instruct jiis constituents as to the dan¬ 
gers of reform,-he should have said, upon 
perusing it, that it was a speech in favour 
of parliamentary reform. [Hear.] The 
rignt hon. eentleman, io his address at 
Xiverpool, had spoken of the account 
which he owed to his constituents as tlicir 
member^ and as a minister pf the Crown. 
This was a very democratical notion. 
Respqnsible as a representative to his con¬ 
stituents he certainly was, but how os a 
minister of the Crown the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman was more accountable to tlic peo¬ 
ple of Liverpool than to the people of 
Manchester or any o^er«.town, he did not 
perceive. The argument upon which the 
right hon. gCntl6niannStr>>)^iefly,jre|ipd 
was, vast happihess people of 
England enjoyed under the system as ir. 
existed. In the first place, this happiness 
might not be produced by the system; 
but if it were, he should be glad to know 
where that happiness was now to be 
found i Had it not emtirely disappeared, 
and were not the people at this moment in 
a state of suffering notssurpassed in the 
history of the wotild i /in talking of the 
present constitution or the House, it was 
not a little curious to'remark the present 
constitution of the government. Not lung 
since, the noble marquis (Londonderry), 
had come down with a detailed statement 
of disturbances in Ireland and he had 
concluded by frightening the House by 
aaauring it, that ** rebellion was stalking 
abroad in the l«nd." Yet, what bad ano¬ 
ther member of the government only a 
few nights ago asser(ed on the same sub¬ 
ject f ^ot ouly that rebdUon did not 
ltalk.the land, but that the disturbances 
were onW 'not contemptible, because if 
not eheeked they might lead to dangerous 
coosoquenees. Such were the tpjliiig 
coDtradictfont the different members- 
of governmenttn the present constitution 
or the House! But, if it was to be con¬ 
tended, that all the happiness of the 
country was to be httributed tSi the House 
*of CofnmonStJie with much better reason, 
might attribute all its distren to the 
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House of "Commons; because it was the 
special business of the House of Com¬ 
mons to sec that the people were no^ 
damiilired. • 

To return to the speech of the right 
hdifegentlemaQ Liverpool. He h%d pre¬ 
ceded to illustrate what he csll^ the 
happiness pf the country under the powers 
that were, by reference to, the six acts—- 
those melancholy attacks upon British 
liberty, which had passed shortly before 
his election. At least this was unfortu^ 
note, especially as within two months 
after the address was delivered, rumours 
were heard of drillings in the north, and 
disorders prevailed, just as much as if the* 
House had never passed the six acts. In 
addition, ministers' had then thbught it 
necessary, in spite of the happiness of 
the whole country, to build new bar/afbks 
at Carlisle and GlasgQw, and for the 
ground on which they tvere erected they 
liad been co.mpelled to pay and 250/. 
per acre. Such were the beneficent 
effects of the six jicta^ If they looked at 
the right hon.. gentle*m ao*s account of the 
cfjfectof* the JHHfflSe *of Commons on the 
"other fjfanchlyof thh constitution, it was 
the more extraordinarV that he approved^ 
of it. This, the right hon. gentleman 
observed, was admitted on all hands, that,' _ 
IVoin the first establishment of the House' 
of Commons, it hud beeA gradually grow¬ 
ing in power, until,* like Aaron’s rod, it | 
had well nigh swallowed up the other two , 
brmiclics^ its fefews. The right hon. 
gentleman had sa^ thA the constitution 
was*good, because it was continually 
shifting and varying. Now, if it had been 
good at that time—if it had then b^n so 
nicely balanced at that time—it could 
hardly happen that it was exactly balanced 
now. If the System Were good at. the 
moment the speech was delivered—if at 
that precise period the balance were so 
nicely and delicately adjusted^ it could 
nut be so at present; be<l|Mse it wu 
always altering. And, did the.right hon. 
gentleman moan that it bad reaohed its 
perfection just at th.e date of his defei\,ee? 
He (lord F.) was convinced that the 
system—the constitution of the House— 
Was jmurly becoming more obnoxious; 
and tnough, perhaps, it* mighi not ye^ 
have absorbed its fellows, it bad taken a 
great stride to absorb one of the ptreroga? 
tives of the Crown,- and a prerogative of 
the highest fhlu6 asd importance. After, 
the bill of pains and,penaltiettagainst her 
majesty had been withdrawn, it became 


I- higblf desirable that parliaigen} should be 
I dismiMed without any interview jrith the 
sovermgn: it was felt that for the king to 
address both Houses, under such circum- 
Stances, would be attended with great 
difiif ulty ; although it was most indecent 
that the Commons should not be thanked 
for granting toih*e kins the largest stipend 
ev^ given to a monarch. JPariiiufient had 
not been prorop^ued by proclamation; as, 
after consultation, ft was finally deter.- 
mined that it could not be done: accord¬ 
ingly,, as the king could not come down, 
and ^ the prorogation by proclamation 
^Could not take place, both Houses had 
t^en upon* themselves^ So dispense with 
one 0 ^ the most anclhnt and undoubted 
prerogatives of the Crown—a prerogative 
which he, though a determined reformer, 
and a reformer to a great extent, would 
not have consented to abdllsh. The righf 
hon. gentleman had once very candidly 
confessed in that House, that.when he com¬ 
posed a speech, he sat down to consider 
the tirsumentb'wiiiich might be used against 
him, and.to answer them before hand. 
But inlhis sort of anticipation the right 
hon. gentlc'man' wag apt to exaggerate the 
arguments of his adversaries. In this way, 
the right hon. gentleman had supposed the 
reformers to nave contended, that the 
House of Commons was. not sufficiently 
powerful. This no reformer could ever 
say. No: - the complaint was, that the 
people were not sufficiently powerful. 
The six acts, the proceedings on the Man¬ 
chester business, shewed the power pf the 
House of Commons; but what'was wanted 
was, that in the exSscise of thatiiower 
they should be influenced by the will and 
the interests of the people. The rigb^ 
hon. gentleman, while fie had described 
the power to which the House of Com- 
mdns had grown up, had made it matter 
of praise that its cimstitutioii had- not 
been changed. wJt g^o^|ppa ry cases of trust 
examination of chaplMt^lAvre^ttired, add ^ 
as Jtbat trust was increased, the necessity * 
of scrutiny as to the persons trusted wab • 
greater. No doubt the llouse ought to 
be watched, and watched darrowTy: so 
said the reformers, and so said-the^right 
bon, gentleman; for here he wu himself 
a fiformer. Strang^*and inconmtent os 
it might seem, the* conclusion ‘tna right., 
hon. gentleman had drawn from these 
premises was, that the people were to be 
well satisfied, because there was no mate- 
•rial (hiTerence between the House of Com- 
tnoDS now and/ormerly. It had beendia- 
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E tiled by 8on|;e, whether if a men^^uld- peen, who before^ perbapst had ropreaeno 
^ a and continue to lift itievery ted boroughs, on retiring to the upgfer 
day, he would grow stronger as Uie calf ^oqse of course put their nominees into 
grew heavier, so as to be able to lift it slill, their seats; and thus, besides the ene« 
when it was increased tu the size of an ox. mies in the new peers, the people met 
What might be the right hon.gentlennan’s witli ^09 additional opponents in |||||kir 
present opinion,^it might not be easy to r^resentatlves in the House of Commmis. 
say; but, applying the moot point to the ? ' The only plea on which, those who-re> 
House ofCompions, he must contend, that' sisted reform.'.ji^ould defend the influence 
the maa would not be stron^r, yet never- of the Crown wos tbis>-tbat the House of 
theless be would able to lift tbe ox. Commons,'in ibet,'governed the country 
The fact, however, was mistaken. The -i«that the three estates no longer existed 
House of Commons had materialiv altered, to way practical purpose: but that tiie 
The right bon. gentleman haa himself king, the peers, and the pepple had their 
asserted, that it was subject to perpetual representatives here, If this were true, 
change; and bef(lord F.) begged to assign ‘then it was not true, that the representa- 
onc or two reasons why, m the nature of tives were chosen by the people; or, it it 
things, it must be very much alteVed from were'trde, then the right hen. gentleman 
its original constitution, He" had been was even a greater democrat than the re¬ 
long enough in parliament to recollect, forniers, and was fonnothing short of n re- 
that many yetr.s ago, a membes. would public. If the House of Commons were 
have been called to order for talking even elected by the people, aifd it absorbed all 
of a peer bei^ concerned in an election ; the power of the three estates, and if the 
much more it he had said, that peers and right hon. gentleman were content with 
the Crown had their r^pfCsentatives in that state of affairs,4)0 v^as satisfied, to all 
that House. In this respect ^hei% bad intents and purposed, with nothing less 
been a change. As money madg wealth than h repubke.' nf 

so power increased power; and tholie who patience were here etriiibit^cl on tlfB"fn5nis-“ 
once were powerful daily became more so. ferial benches.] He coidd assure the 
He had ^formerly seen a little book, con- House, that he was not anxious to occupy 
taining the names of members, and the more of its time than vras necessary, 
places tliey represented a century ago ; Wha't he had said might be very absurd, 
and it there appeared, that boroughs were but it did not appear to him to be so; and 
usually represented by gentlemen residing until he was of that opinion, he should 
in their neighbourhood. Now, however, persevere. [^Hear, hear.] The inconve- 
thc members were merely the nominees of nience of frequent chan|cs was dwelt on ; 
individuals, without the slightest con- but it was not frequent changes that 
nexion with the places they affected to the advocates of reform looked: at least, 
represent. In this respect, also, there was the most zealous and ablo advocate of 
a change; aa4 certainly not for the better, radical reform, Mr. Jeremy llcnthimi, 
Ho found also, that in the time of George conemved, that by what he called “om- 
I.’there were oflly 178 peers, but now of election,''a greater permanence 

dsere.were 310: and, adding, toe bishops would be given to the comfiositiou of tho 
art4 the. lriiibu»eers, 38^ The progress House than was now known. Those who 
had been in. toe following degrees: In contended, that toe Commons included the 
lyifl/tlietewere 1^: In 1780 there' three estates, jand in fact governed. <the 

were. ISS.'- ]^n«|S9U/tliere were 310. natiootiver^herealenetniesof the^Crown 
‘FtOm ihe year T760 to 1821, there bad andof toe peers, and they only seenicd to 
. been no lesslhan 209creations. Wastois wish towdestroy the monarchy- The king 
no change in the constitution i He beg- had^bis representatives, and the peers hod 
ged thh House to consider how this in'* theirs; and,‘among the former were the 
crease applied to the question of reform, lor^ of the Admiralty and toe post-ms^* 
In tbd first place, there were taken from ters, who were sent to counteract the 
the cho^ of toe pe^le, 209 persons Who jeal reptssentativea of the. .peo|der. He 
might Jwe been tjieKr champions; and would content that this doctrine of 4^ 
those who might have been their cham- three estates being equallybalaoced in that 
pions, bytijjB favour of the Crown were Housewaa not the fact. . But, even if they 
converted into their enemies. The ene* were balanced here, t|}ers wtf n power in 
mies of the people were also increased bys another placp which rendered that balance 
tois operatiqp :in another iray; for these iueless» As ut iostaaoe.oftbift.he-woulil 
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refer tathe Catbolia question. That queu- the r.^rhiciples conttodcd for by most 
tion had once been carried through the radical reformers did obtain in* other days 
House of Commons, bleither the repre- —not\ perhaps in fores, but cfeftainlyin 
sentat'ives of the Croora bar the repreaen-' principle. He .had very good authority 

S ’ i of the jonb in House were for asserting this# Mr. Frynne, speaking 
;o defeat it; batjii.tb tRe Hi^se of on this subject^ observed, that before the 
, the measure was rejected. . .There- 28tB of Henry Vllb, when a 40*. freehold 
fore, be had a right to : argoe, tbM the was declared to Be the lowest quali&catron 
people had not fair pHyr iMcanse it ap- ibr a coui]|y elector, every inhabitant and 
pearpd, that when a popular measure was commone^n a county bad a right to vote 
earned in the'Cooimoiia> House-of piwlla- at each jelectiont'whoiher he hadl<f. 6d., 
tnent, in spite tbe.repreientaUvcs-of the or ls.« year, m the .same manner as the 
other two bodi«s,;>;dKi^. bodies rerived, iOsz^freabolderyhad at preseoc. So. that 
exerted ril t^ir mfiuence, and gaw/a dmeersal which some gentiomon 

d^th-blow to ^he question in; aporiw wbrd^ ipleaseth to denominate Universal 
place. Besides, it appearedtliat the dech* ci^funon,”*though be did not join in the 
sions of that House were considered by his propriety of die desigbatioh, whs, it ap- 
majesty's ministers'as r of no iinlk)itanee. peared,rormi^y allowed. Pr'eviousdo the 
No later than last night, the right hon- time of H&iryVHI., universal sudrage did 
ourable member for the Univcrsjty of exist in the counties. The right hon. 
Oxford had declared, dial if an address to gentleman asked witli inspect (o cities 
the Crown wertf carried, by the onanimous whether the election of members to repre*- 
voice of that House, he would not advise sent them was ever materially*different 
his nmjesty to act. [Hear, hear.] frdm what it was at present? Now, there 

With respect this new doctrine-—this were grave authorities to show, that the 

doctrine of an hq ual‘b alance of the consti- right‘of voting in cities and boroughs was 
tutign^tbia of die .strength of former^ ditrusted to a much larger body 

“^mg^Tbrds, sand commons being equally than it now was. In favour of this doctrine 
poised ill that Hou^h—it wp not to b« they had a resolution of that House, in 
found in any of the books which treated of 16^, m which it was declared, *“ that tlip 
tlie law and constitution of the country, elective franchise did of comidon right 
It was a new dictum, and, be conceived, ft belong to ail commoners, and nothing 
very dangerous one. How could> they tell could take it£rom.tbem but prescription or 
whether that balance, supposing it to exist ancientusuage." The celebrated antiquary, 
was or was not correctly struck? But, if Mr. Cotlon, Mr. Selwyn, and chief justice 
it were struck qjscurately,' it was quitd (^oke, agree. to the interpretation pot by 
evident that a vti^y trivial matter would parliaroent^on the documents to which this 
unsettle that balance. The creation of resolution referred; Dr. Brady, ol^ectetl 
the slightest additional debt—the appoint-' to it. He denied tllqt those learned men 
ment of an office—the sending forth a translated the words eomminUas chHatum 
commission—these, and a thousand other et.^i^oram correctly.; alleging, that the^ 
circumstances, equally trifling, would, at did not understand th% meaning of the 
once overthrow this vaunted balance, and word comMiinifas, which they took in too 
overthrbw it, too, without any person extenrive a sente. This was flie'way l>r. 
being aware of the-fimt. The rig^t Brady got out of the dispute, 
hoo. geotleroao, speaking of'tbe’pre- The right hsja%g6nliemaa - had fhrther 
' sent state of the constitution, observed, observed, that thet\?^uldjH<it,b!B a.pure 
that-the country was accustoiqed to cer- depiocraey in a limited monartAy likd 
tain inconveniences which were eonneeted ours, because, if there were, it would over-, 
with It, and had growii outof the lapse of throw the other estates. On this point he 
time and the change^ of cirCumstaoces. reasoned, and ha endeavoured to produce 
The right bon. geDtlSntan then went on to instances to'prove his proposition. Now, 
*®J**‘“ Would you. reform the eonstitution It would be a misnomer to denomioafethat 
on new principles, or brihj|B-bi^Ic to what a'flemoteraoy which was not a* pure demo- 
it was at some former pinod }'* In bis cracy. It must be eithqr a phra demo-* 
opinion,"themrst question vms not fairlj^ criwy or do democracy at all; if not a 
put. The question ought to be " Ho you, pure democracy, it degenei^atcd ^ 
wi^'to estwlirii '^e mmatitution on old 'aristoerkoyoranotigarcliy; and he should' 
principles ?” Supitosmg thy question to like to know, where the book was to be 
be putliurlnbewai inclined to think dwt found in which it was laid down, thaathoro 
VOL. Vll. H. 
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were ndl three e^itates forming the English. dissolved, except, J[)y ^leir own« consent.’' 
constitution—'a king, an hereditary ^isto- —The noble lord then proceeded to expUf 
emey, ^4 an elective democracy./. The tiaje on the mischiefs which arose fro*nn 
rigltt hoD. gentleman then adverteefto the 4he want of a pyope’r check on the Conduct 
state of things •which, ip his opinion^ the of'parliament.'^'WhcrO such a check did 
reformers wished to introduce; and he notexfst^ piU'imment soon became 
osked, triumphantly, was this a mete idle pdn|ib1e; ^nd all ^bweir, WitHoiit rhspopll* 
theory of his? To Show that it wtu not, pUity, wal tyfand^'.’ 'T^^^ a •ti'dtig 
he referred to the di^ultlra into which ar^uinent in favour'6f s^6rt parliaments, 
the parliament'of 1648 ha^ longed th§ would asW^'tne, gentleniap 

country, an4 observedr that theproceedip^ BpW he’|iould';t'eCti^cne it‘ to himself,*pro> 
of that day showed>hac a radical ip(irti»r aa be .^1% he was a friend ip 

tnent would do. Let the House,eppsider thp whbld cbiistitutiop, to tl^e privileges 
what' that parli^ent really did. They, of the l^iehra^^^ to'dhu, rights of the 
undoubtedly, penetrated socne atroidotint pewle—(lovnie.cbiid^ fpcp'dcile it to him- 
acts. The attainder of the earl of Staffb^ .seliTto suppbirt the'preshnt state of things, 
and the murder of*(he king were amongst as he described them; When the House of 
the number; but they also nerfectod many Commons had swallowed up Uie power 
good nieaBures. In their first s&Mion they both of the King and the House of Lords ? 
passed an act'abolishing the high court of In opposing the sentiments of the Hght 
star-chamber. TMuch interruption by hon. gentleman, he was also opposing pre* 
coughing and erfes of hear.”']. Gentle- judices in which he had himself been 
men copM not suppose that he would cease reared, and opinions which he had for- 
in the middle uf nis observations. Many merly entertained. He cohjured the 
of the acts which' this parliament passed in House to consider t]ie motion seriously; 
its first years were declared to be of such convinced, as he was, that the people 
a nature that «< uncorrupted *'posterity ^would not long put up )»rjh'^l\ose su ffering s 
would reverence those by whom inky>were ■ and priyatibns to which the^liad becir cx- 
matured.” If their eitrly measures were nojsed for a protracted period, unless par- 
good—soigood that the people thanked 'fiamont turned a faTpurable car to tlieir 
the king, »ia the beginning, for assenting | complaints. 

to them—tlie people of the present day Mr. Dunco^nbe said, that the plan of 
had a right to thank that parliament fpr ,Mr. I^itt went to reduce the rotten bo- 
some of the measures which it a4Qpted at roughs, but, that gseat statesman had 
its close, particularly for the ngyrgation [strongly deprecated ajvu.ual parliamems 
act. . As the conduct of that j^liame^ ! and universal suifrage^ -^.He could ne- er 
had been of a mixed character—as' it had.. consent to hazard the fate of the. country, 
donesdmegoodandsomebadacts—itwas^ upon y^ild theoretic .plans, and w;/u)d 
not fair in the righfi hop. genfleman| to tuerefore oppose the present motion, 
hold it ’up as an object for undivided blame. Mr. Wpm rose amidst cries of « ques- 
The right hoD.'gentlemau had stigmatised tibn.*” He said, that he should not 
li with a title of a ** rascal parliament [ trespass on the l^.ouse, at any length; but 
hut it remained to be seeu ^ow far 4iat jas, after a debat^ of five hems, not one 
epithet could fairly be applied to it. [half hour,ba4 been consumed b]^ those 
With respect to the election of iwltp-weto besirpus, to oppose the motion, 

liament, he bad ndt had an oppprtui^ty he fought ,tt but fhir that, some oppor-. 
of searchiqg i|^e rec^ndiF to discover whq- [tunity .should be allowed for the statement 
ther itwa&more popular than elections of their qi|iecttons/ He had (dso reasons, 
had usually fa^en at that time. He had, of'a. moro pWaonaVnafu^ lbr wishing to. 
nowexer, no reason to suppose that ikwp | occupy tjij^ir attention, after the attack 
more pt>pular.: but that,, on the contrary whicn the noble inoyenbad thought proper 
the court party exerted themselves Vbpro;. Upon him. [,The 

cure favourable returns in diffejrenf places, ^at whether he vrent^;^ 
lo one pointit was qtost irradical ; for it lor Tbiiesli^^istbitaof rudiii^s, 
was the^burly parliame'nt that ewey affected ivillea.were equally ,the atdibrrence or thb' 
perpetu^y. Thby had heard of icfiunfig^. shiwk 

raentawhich sat for twelye, or thirteen, and ifeom a comp8iiBon>Uh^tna nc^le lord.^' 
even fpr twenty years;.biit.^^ was the only [he.was. nptf.asjljajnfU- ^ upbd' hia 
one that aimed at perpetuity. Th^ passed U.wn ebarj^tqr,,. bi,it v^uld fearlessly. op- 
an act declaring that “they could.not bp jpi^'wtat/pbacftcter to the. t^ar^tfir pC 



1^)1] ^ li^fm ^ J^ai^aineni. 

thd;nob1«*iM* tee'ndlilb Wd <jc)ald 
u>^ tio pret«nce to the opiniob'apd con- 
6di^npe. of the poUpiry ^tiicb hp„.|(iMfri. 


April 25, 1822. 


[lt)S 




could be poile* 


tlf^ tlieir ^upuct ^ a cpn^ 


bifde wjith; edu^i eliteni^. fyr rpVertiQg to hiis former opinions, 
le cp)led .‘'ranit^.; |b thpie driijume^ce^ be, found the di& 
d; .tQ„0io .mjureg %fi>ee beWepu bivseif and die gentle- 
^'dp 'who eat', op ,lbe boocfaea opposite 
u^ft^^WdTVerd irotring. ftreater and. greater every day. 

8ta^.ai^;tfiaJ 5^ft,waa^p|»r.^cularjy tnanifes^ed, m, the 
m^;ij;beii,lbi^ ^bicb they eptertained, bn 

bad T^ted tMt tfif qubttioii'pf refotfti^ apa the neceasity 
iff! t^7fb9.«3C.epti} hf 1‘d’l^ wbichjhJtii bis opi- 

Explain ahdJuB^ mdhVweri indispensable for the salvation 
febn bf- 


fonhed tbedi of Kw a 

a -•SOP* / 


iiS appoint 

ihs fW agi 


I hs the' noble 
p^tLof ompe, be 
ind^ Having in- 
rnc^t, add'ex- 


r gues^nns 


being 

bust-! 


dUi Opposition. He wds sorry to be 
tobliged to obtrOde; an^ .account of his 


racter was dear to* bihiself, ,hhd tbO at¬ 
tack which had b^.4|ii>ade.u{k)n faun jusa 
tified him' in attempting to fepel insi¬ 
nuations which he scorned, by appealfaig 
to his parliamentary life .for evidence of 
his political bonsilteOcy. When he dtit 
obtained a eeat in p&tlialmnt m 1^7, be 
was dh^ectly opposed fo; these who occu- 
pie*d thp. opposidqn benqbes, mariy of 
whotti Were the saihe gAtlemen who now 
sat ?Here. Apd, why He opposed to 
them ? Bedaiise hO Was bOnyinced that, 
under the name of bbeirijy, they kdvedated 
liccntiobsnesii—beceUiie be thought tbdt, 
titidbt the ide^ .of isiih^h^rtidg the friends' 



tprily reconcile this apparent inconsis- 
teocy. He had been oppoled to ministcrisi 
on toe gtiestibn of the currency. That 
Question bad been set at (est by a mea¬ 
sure in which ministers, and the House 
cordially concucred. All obstacles to an 
union on. this topic had therefore been 
removed. ^Atter the peace, he bad been 
opposed to ministers on the subject of 
the standing army. He resisted their 
Original estimates in 1816, because he 
thought they manifested the adoption of a 
military system—objectionable, on ac- 
cbuiit of its eipeh&e, but more objection- 
ible from the,dangers with which it 
thVeatenOd the Constitution. Such was 
the military eatablishment which he op¬ 
posed in 1816; but he had since seen 
that military establishment reduced below 
any estimate which Tie could previovsiy 
have formed. The noble. lord,bad ad¬ 
verted to his votes on ^e proposed repcaV' 
(:l}f .the salt-tax at difrercnt periods, as . 
^e^denbe. bf hlS ihponsistency.; but these 
likewise.ddtxiitted ‘d£ o'SUtisfa^ory expla-. 
nation^ Hb Was. deposed to that' tgx be> 
tbre he' iiceept£ds«roffice: .fae was so still. 
.He tho^k^tTt higb'iy'iiibi^^tonable} and^ 
;w^ of ppibidn that it.bu^tfptlc repealed* 
‘aS sbpd ^ possible,' cohsiiltenily wit^' the* 

E ublic W'dltare. ThO gentlemen, ^pOsitc 
ad. tUkity of them opboSed thO' income 


smff mere^ed it. lit tnis they were not 
‘diidohsiSteUf: nOidiei* Was he *ih* voting^ 

g >.aluSt the Immediate repeal of the saU- 
k,' '6f; WHfen he da fiighljr as ever disap> 
prOred; When the question came lately 
‘befd^ ihp House, He Was of opinion that. 
Id thOTabO of 4he pledges of parliaitient 
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to nwictain- a sitakbg fund of a- QEttlatQ'jlraard; but>wK0i4ie had long 'previously 
agaount.and juriiigthe progressof resolved' to.iU8iga/>itsurelygcould not j>e 

Jinaopial ‘operAtion, the success of:< which justly made the .subject of,charge, against 
slepcnded on the fldelity with which par- W.} that he advised the ap- 

'liameot,observed Uiose pledges,^ he could pbintment of two^ of'/liis...friends,< with 
not consent,to the immediate cnrrendpr of yrhose* talents and^iunidyHy ho liratsiiest 
ao great a portion of the pobliO revenue aci^uaintedv-With.Rspeot to^tbdi tdotion 
as tins taK supplied. On the questtoo of itawt '.be .saw flo;,.advant8gei that could 
Cittbolic disal^ities, he-still maint^ed anse&om aimu.dffedtnetnbers fo*' 

«very opinioa which .be had -ever ex- boipu^a.wm'e toiha. talcen off,'the,efiect 
pressed. The question was so important, wohld ^'be to dspnyd^the' Hboso of some 
the interests which it involved were so. of th' most userid men in it. H. could 
momentous, that he was willing to incur not agree'Wjth..itbo8e whP thought that 
every sacrifice to accomplish the me^ure; the busincsfi o, that House n.iglit be done 
and if he pad been, of opinbn.that well enough by experienae alone, without 

fusing office, ho could have promot^^ts *Buy assistain^ from .knowledge. . He 
success more thaVt by accepting it, he | should be very uowOhng to try such ex- 
would not have hesitated for a moment pcrinten\8. it always appeared, .to him 
to adopt the .former course. With these a great .idvantage .that mofessioOai gen- 
views, it was pleasing .to him to reflect, tlemi^i, who had no parUameatary influ- 
tbat a noble mUtquis, whose views on this ence of their own, should have opportu- 
subject were similar to his own, Hhad been nities affiorded. them of'displayiag their 
placed at the^head of the Irish govern- talents in that House. Hq could not 
ment, and that a, right hon. friend of his admit, with the noble lord, that the basis 
(Mr. Plunkett) had lihpw'ike comednto of representation was ^arrowed, at the 
office. These appointments he. recorded tame tiice that the^Rgpulation 'increased, 
ns a pledge, that^ though that great mea- The system of repr^^utlet was beoom e 
sure Itself might not l^e immeSiateiy car- lately more popular.** As a^proofoTthis 
,rted, it was only postponed; and in the he migiit lemr to tin boroughs of Ayles- 
mean tinthairordeu the country a security, bury, Shoreham, -Cricklade, and Grsm- 
that the laws would be administered wim pound. It always appealed to him 
impartiality, and that the privileges which unwise to remove existing institutions, 
the Catholics of Ireland had already ob- without firs^ providing a substitute. If 
Gained, would not remain a dead letter, this motion wet^e agreed lo, was it to be 
but would be executed in their true spirit supposed that it would content the advo- 
snd to their full extent. The noble lord had cates for . eform ? Not The m^le Hird 
laid tqp much stress,on the circumstance of who spoke lasttiiad manfully declared 
some of bis (Mr. W.’s) friends not haying himself the friend of annual parliauflents 
coqetikucnts, when hfl oroimht it forward and uoiversal suffrage. Now, tbe^ effect 
xs a disqualification for office. Suppose of sugh changes would be, to alter. com- 
^ere.should be a change of ministry to- pletely the constitution of the House of 
morrow,; and thif two hon. members foe Commons. He objected to the motion, 
Knaresborimgfa (sir J. Mackintosh and Mr.; on account of its general.*and indefinite 
Tierpey) v^erc promQted to office, would it netufe. When any practical proposition 
be any reason agqjinst.. thw.eippointment wAs .aqbinitted to the House, be should 
jtbat they cQttIdj.not be^paamined bf fheir give itr; bis, bast attention but a general 
constituents?/HftviMgeatdthusmuebinea- motkm^ cif Ibis; kind,' he would always 
* 8 wcrto.^heBoblelord’abbaerv 8 tipnsmspq| 0 t- oppose.; ,♦/ u.' . : 

•iog.bim and'his family^ he wpufld how say Mr*, ilolfifuon presenteddiimself to the 
0 few words .on .Iheaubject of thb omtlim add conunued on bis legs,-amidst 

before'the House. ..But be. .would first lQua<;.:eries ,for .Mr..CADOfng. He ^could 
revert to a part of tbo charge agaiort him asahiro:^e House, Ihat be would not bate 
whicli. he bad nearly forgotten, ; .He was leleirpthed between its natural impatience 
accused of.nokcnlyaeeeptingoffice hftn-.to beer; fiis right bon. friend, and his 
selfi but bringing mtwo of bis friends right. hOU-'iHeim’s speech, h|d it not bem 
to the JjUfd of control along with him. lihr personal explanation. (.The. noble 
He cojuPpasure tbe House, h>at nothing lordibadiadvertedio some expressions.of 
would J^ve ^yen hidt. pleasure bMi'k^a..ibrroer debate^ and bad. addefbed 

tbanjrlpt, W/i]iMht. b§n.i friend. {Mr. S.^Ftbepi ee a RiptiveTor adopting: the imppr- 
Boufne) sfiouid^ have; lehapffefltHI ^the, jtint chiag&wMebbfireG<Hn]nended^i^tlle 
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system of our re|>resc(itation« TbeKUseHonl. He thought this chaqge.ou the port 
thus made of bis e^cprcswons tnade him of the public* a cooclusivc reasot^why the 
anxious to explain them; for ithsthabad^ HoubO ought not to be in a hurry. A 
anticipated at theMoit^ that ho uttered' very great portion of tije poopio had 
them had actually takcsn place* His already changed* their minds Uj^n the 
wordi had beeityinade to bear a iiveanung aub]pct; .aad it would be but fsir to wait, 
which he never intended; He-was des> in lerder tw see whether they would not 
cribed as an advomrte ->for parlialnenatry change tl|eir minds still fuither. ' 
corruption, tbougiioO^Dnewho considered Several members then loseht Uie same 
tlie argaraent'io^whiOh he need the per* time; hut the cry for Mr. Canning was 
verted words couM justly impute such’ so loud and prevalent, that they gave way. 
sentin ants |jto him; He was acci jed of Upon whidi, « 

saying, diat tb^ general diftustou 'if know* Mr* Canning rose and said *{M[a-ebq^ 

ledge made u. necessary iu maintnin use- ing the call which the House {las done me 
less places as m counterbalance to th# thf^nonour to make upon me, 1 should be 
influence which knowledg. :reated. Now* unwilling fo opcupy |lfeir attention for 
ho had said no suqh thing. In speaking any Icn^^th of time, dpon a ^ubj^t with 
of the influence of the Crown, hehaA said, nespect t^ which my opinions are*8uifi- 
tliat before measures were taken *0 reduw < ciently notorious, were it • not for the 
it, it was necessary to consider wb^‘ *ihat f oioted manner in which I have been 
influence was; because offices which at alluded to by the noble 'ibrd Folkestoup 
one time and under certain circumstances who ha? lately addressed them. That 
gave an undue influence, might at another noble lord ha” challenged, me either to 
time, if destroyed, endanger the just ip- support my old opinioos by new argu- 
fluence of the sCrswn. His argument meiHs, or to abandon them. He describes 
was, that in the di^'ipon of knowledge, an himself a^ having been converted by my 
injinifg lv greater cbeck*on*the influence former arguments against parliamentary 
~of the Crown extstc'd in our days, than in reform, tb an opinjpn in favopr of it: and ' 
former periods of our history; and that in bis own conversion to a creed which he 
if the House proceeded to abolish an had before rejected, he fancies liimself 
office to decrease that influence, they entitled to carry me with him, and to 
were taking a &lse estimate of its extent, make me a proselyte against myself. 
But, did he argue against the diffusion of Those arguments of mine which have pro¬ 
knowledge ^ cod God! could he be so dueedthisunfortauateandunforeseeneffcct 
preposterous! No. He said, the diffbston upon the noble lord’s understanding have 
ofknowlodge waff a blessing; and among b^n long before the public; and 1 have 
other reasons, becauseAt was a check on deposition to complain' that thn noble 
poder. He would not argue the merits lord has referred to them as pointedly and 
of the question; but he would sav to the particularly as if tlfey had been aittered 
noble lord (FalkestooeJ, that, if{fe had m the debate of this night. It was 
taken time to consider of the alteration natural too, perhaps, that the noble lord^ 
which hia oDinions had undergone, he with the ardqpr of a convert, should 
(Mr. K.) knew not why he should not be flatter himself that his neiy-born zeal 
allowed time to consider why he sHbuId would extend to all around him: but I 
change bis opinions. The noble loM had must beg leave to say, that the, noble 
given, as a strong reason for the measure lord has carri^i’diis expectations a little 
which he hod proposed, the great change too far, when he desires dte to read my 
which had taken placv in the public mind; own imeeches backwards; jsild to avow 
and he (Mrs R.) would refer *to that myself, if not a confirmed democrat, at 
change, as a season why the Honse should least a friend to moderate reform^ ‘With 
pause ere it adopted any such propositions, the permission of the House, 1 will state 
He would allow that on this question of |in as few words as possible, the grounds 
refogn a verj^ great change hlid taken on which I * continue to hold ^lie same 
place in the public mUid. ^fhcrc Was o^nions which 1 faaveberetofore professed; 
a time when, many thou^it that there wgs bm to draw from them the kmc con- 
no salvation but in annual parliaments and elusion. 

universal suffrage. Now, the hundreds, Never, Sir, could those opinions be od¬ 
or thousand^, or niUioDi, who held these , ||l|f-—— 

opinions*thad come down ttf the more' * From the original edition printed for 
tempdraite reform proposed by the noble Hatchard 
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VfMced uA^8^thdt€ftVbui^&bT6 aaspTicdi--*' Hdu»e of CdMnilbkti had iit tSo ti^o of 
iQOiiId a iciOH^ilotion of their'truth the Rerblittleih, beeh hnplteitljr ubedien't 
and juitne^s be 'expressed Whh 'better tb the pe^o^lo—jh other virorUs,., If the 
assurance of a;,^Vourab1e Vdception thao Hotise had beb» theft entirely co'm]^'osed 
on the present Occasionwe have of members popoMIy eWted<~that greht 
just been in^rnied by nt^le m'aVquis etentr 'to wwch llfttn as willing as the 
of Tarii^toek in presentgtg a petition, fbe noble Idid io atii^ibutd* the estabiishm^ 
parUansentary rerorth, that the whole bOpy Of bur lib'eY|ti^«‘^olild, according to the 
ofthebbbihty,of thOgOntty; ofthe dOrgy, ubb'ie lord’s deblat^d belief;i. have been in 
of the magistracy, of the Idadibg'^^d 'dlj^robabflity^'defehl^. ['I 
opulent comnterdai%lasses~ih Short that ' thera hdlitlraiotrs of the. noble 

the great mass of the property'and-in- lord are ha'tt6.''8man'degfebf.at variance 
telilgeObe of tirO country/* is a'rrayed nrith.hisni^ioli.'' Surely ^liCn admissions 
against that q^deStion, To this sib^ulaf if hot ampfh hnbUgh' of ihediselVes to 
and valuable admission Of the noble mar* "^ovOrbalaWce the' direct moments 'nhich 
quis (singular * as to the opportunity \he nibble lord has,‘ifn the’sub^queot part 
choSena^or. declaring it/and tf^e more of nis |peedi, brdd|ht fbrwbrd iO, the 
valuhble fbr that singularity) jiave beeh support Of that mdion,' do at lejSSt relieve 
added otbersmot leii striking, bn the part me from much Of the difhcuUy and bdrUtn 
of (he noble ^proposer of the motion, whicb might Jotlrerwise have belonged to 
That noble lord, whHe contending for a bn opposition to l^rlfamentary, Reform, 
change which he dedares to be decessary If I contend in behalf of 'the' Cpnsiitution 
for ,the salvation df the state, but which of the House df C'dthmbns sneh as ids, T 
he admits td be a change serious and ea- contend at least for nb'untried^ no dis> 
tensive in its nature, has aCknowlqdgedi credited, no confeisedl‘y' pdrriiciou's es- 
thatttbder the existing system the country tablishment. 1 coi^^d fo^ ia Ilouse of 
has grown in power, in wealth,, in knqW* Commons, thb s'plrit^ of which, wlisie.''**’^ 
ledge, and in geuertf prosperity. He be its fraine, has, ^without any forcible 
has detailed accurately and laboriously alteration, ^aduslly, bnt fhitn^liy, ac< 
tiie particulars of this gradual and sensible comroodated itself to the progressive spirit 
improvement; and he has furthet'acknoiVo of the country; and in the frame of 
lodged, that In proportion td the progress brhich, if hit nlmration, such as the noble 
of that improvement a silent mdrat change lord now proposes, had been made h Hun* 
has been operat’ed upon the conduct of dred and thirty year# ago, the Hou'se^ of 
this Hduse^Which is- how, he allocVs/ Commons of that day would, by lus own 
greatly more susceptible of the indubn^ confession; hate been disabled irbm ac- 
of popular feelibg and of tite impreSs^^ S cOitiplishing the porious Revolution ^and 
of punlie Opinion, tfjian i|t was a centdry securing ihfe fruits of It to their posterity, 
ago.' Nay, he has gorie farther still. He Thus fbrtified> I hkve the less difficulty 
has, in anticipation of an aigument which in meeting the jioble lord's motioii in 
‘I perhaps might have used, if thOnoblO front; in giving, at Once, a plain abd 
lord had not suggested {t#bUt which I dili dirOct negative to the gOnmal resolution, 
glad' td take at bif hands, ekpreSied h VbtehiS the basis of his Whole pfan. 1 
doubt, dr at least harsheWn it to be VOiy dd ^OtJOkUOWledgiO'the existence of the 
doubt&l, whether a more iiUpifOlt ebie^ nOodssIty, Whidi oy that ret^Hitfon is 
quiousness to pOpulM^Pf^tnOb on the part deelaroa td exiiU/ fbr taking !nt<rcc^Side> 
of the Hd&aom CdtUmOos, would proddeO rafioh; With W'^idOw'-to- ahe^htfoit' O'hd ‘ 
uqqualided* .gOOtl ;~aVoWing bn dWd ameiidaienh' tbit pTt^t "Otkle tht ' 
belief that if the cbtbpdsitiqn of'tbO''r^reSCAtatibn oftTO pcpplWHirthd'Hoi^O ; 
House had been aUeredWt the tteifOlt^ori', Of; CoraftSods—iidOwmg • I- dm'' Ihtft ' 
the purposes of the ReV0ltttion;W0tiId dot ' what jis' irf the cddf^trolutioh Of’lhai^ 
have been aCeomplUffidd/ the. HOd^ oA^pemod^irhO 'i^ ^lImgmR^oridy llonll 
HaOover^ would deVOf hife b^ ‘S0a(^ n(rt’b'd’'^i^3ppfl^;>iipa^^orkiipwin^'^hat‘ 
upon ibe.ThrdbA;-*1[bd'doibpo«tidU of' ibiiy’tib*‘tne itntl'desigAS of othOrS; ' 
the House Of Coffitoods ia rtdW ^rei*i|IW Ming ife dquid Vept^ b6tti frM> 
whatit^wasat the time of tbe^OvdlwIdth ' WbW T biSWW ahd What t«dd't)bf khdW 
WhateVisver change thef^#:^ be- W its 'upod 'th» 'yobjedt,^ tS 'h'’ d^blfhf ta'; 
temper, by the doblif|p®l ackdow- 

ledgtMOftt, IdWardw a mofe rgady dbddi- ^e afflict (^»6inditig ihiS HotfSeMo Ohter 
once ^0 the pubUc opkm£' Bdf if {6d M 
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^^csion of«chpinef for purposes altogether I if it'arere to be brought fi^ward Qt the 
indehnite; I object id the very outset to present time. But plaoiog it in fair coin, 
the noble lord's general resolution, inde* piarisou with the ,nobl« lord’s/ 1 must 
pcndcniTy of any objectioa which I may eptrcitt the House to bear in mind that 
feel to his paUicular«plao. ^ Mr. Pitt tfevef lost sight of the obligation 

Not, however, th|^ the plan it|elf is to preserve as well as to amend; that lie 
not abundantly fertile of oti|ections. So proposed not to enforce any reluctant sur* 
far as 1 understand it, that plan is little render; nor to sacrihea any other than 
more than to make an n^dition of ICO voluotary victims on the altar pf practical 
members to this Houser to be returned improvaqient. 

by the counties aud larger towns; 'and to The nobje lord haS cited other grave 
open the way for this augmentation, by outhoritiea in favour of his projected re* 
depriving each of the smaller boroughs of form, l^ow, Ihold in my band an extract 
one half of tlje* elective franchise which from a wojrk which probably will he re. 
they now epfoy; This plan the noble cogpAed» as 1 read it, hut the title of 
lorct has introauced and recomumnded ' which I wiH not discIos,8*in the first in* 
with an enumeration of names whose autho> stance. Hear the opinion of an eminent 
lity he assumes to be in favodr of it. writer odtho ligluof parliament to inter. 
Amongst those names is that of Mr. Pitt, fere with tne elective franchise..^** As to 
But the House must surely be awarqtfaat cutting away the rotten boroughs, 1 am as 
the plan brought forward by Mr. Pitt much ofiended as any man* at seeing so. 
differed widely, not only in detail, but in many of them under the direct influeoce 
principle, from that propounded on this of the Crown, or at the dispqpal of private 
occasion by‘the noble lord. True it is, persons. Yeti ownl have both doubts 
that the object of Mr* Pitt’s plan was, like and c^rehen^rona iu regard to the remedy 
that of the noble lord^ to add 100 mem- you piopofe. I shall be charged, perhaps, 
hers to this House: out'this object was with an unusual want of j^luical intrepir 
to 'be'^tained withodt the forcible aboli. dity, when 1 honestly confess to you, Uiafe 
tion of any existing ’right* of election.* I am startled at the idea of so extensive 
Mr. Pitt proposed to establish a fund of an amputation. In the first place, 1 ques>* 
l,000,000^ to be appUed to the jmreias^ tion the power do jure of Uie legislature 
of franchises from such decayed borowhs to disfranchise a number of boroughs, 
as should be xaillmg to sell them. 'This upon the general ground of Improving the 
fund was to accumulate at compound conrtitution.’*-^*! consider lit as equi- 
interest, till an ndequate inducement was valent to robbing the parties conoemea 
piovided for the vsluntary surrender, by their freehold, of their birth*right. 1 say, 
the proprietors, of such elective franchises that although this bJrlh-rigbt may be for- 
as ^ thought expedient to felted, or thaexerGiae of it suspended in 

abolish. There va& throughout the whole pmrtjoular cases, it calmot be takoamWay 
of Mr. Pitt’s plan a studious avoidfii^ or oya «neral law, for aoy*real or pre* 
coercion; a careful preservation of vested tended purpose of improving the constitu- * 
interests; and a fixed determination not tion.”—Is it from sir kobert Fiimer—is it 
to violate existlhg rights in accomplishing front the works of some blind, servile, 
its object. It was hoped, riiat by these bigotted# Tory writer, that 1 quote t^jie 
means every sense of injury or danger passage which 1 have nowjtead?^ Np; it 
would bp excluded, and that the Ohaoge Js from an authc. whose name, .indeed, ], 
in view would be brought about by a am nht enabled to duolaie, &ut*<ho eho- . 
gradual process, resembling the mlent and doraqf whose name is jnsejfta Ably con- 
inseos^ile operation of time. , Here then, bected, jo our ipinds, with an ardent if ‘ 
1 repeat it, is a di^ence of the mpsi , not intemperate ze^l in the cspise og ^li. 
essential kind, between Uie two proposi* .deal freedom. Isis Junius, who thus ex- 
tions of Mr. Pittand qf the noble lord; a, .presses hia.feats on Uip subj^ of inter* 
dificrepce, not luperfict^, botiimdaniieiitv /^^g withtbeexlatingficanebisesofeleo- 
tal; as complete, iudeed, as the'uifierencp^,tiop,eveb fof the purpojte ofi ^Bectiog 
between conc^ion and force, or hetweeb^ ,whAt he deemf, with the nidile lord, a 
respect for prpperty and spoliation. 1 am ^beneficial chaq^ in the construction d 
not, however, bound, nor at all prepared ,the^ HousaofComtqpos. 
to contend fof the imiinsic or idisoluteee;^ » plan i^avised hy Mr* Pitt, and the 
cellence of Mr. Pitt’f plan; hnd, still ilpsa t&Otiments oL this, celebrated write^ 
to engaga^J own su^ert to nucli e fdag; eqqally^%oish js contrast to the prapoen, 
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tioa of th^ ngblc lord; which is in effect'; 
forcibly, ,to lake away the elective 
franchise from onfe body of the people for 
the purpose of.^ving it to another: and 
to inflict forfeiture withbut guilt and with* 
out compensation. * , ^ 

But, even if 1, and pthers wli^ think 
like me, could be>won over to this plan, by 
its vaunted nooderation—by the circum¬ 
stance of its going only half the length 
of the more sweeping reform deprecated 
by Junius—it docs much surprise me 
that the noble lord should imagine that 
such half-measures would appear satis¬ 
factory to reformers. Surely, surelyj^at 
class of persoift.upon whoih the noble 
lord reckons for ^support, and whom he 
considers as having of late so-greatly in¬ 
creased in • numbers look ' tbr a very 
different measure of alteration, from that 
.which-seems bound the noble lord's 
present intentions. How happens it, for 
instance, tha^ the noble lord, notwith¬ 
standing tlie accuracy of research with 
which he has apparently studied tl^sub- 
ject in all its parts, has omitted, any men¬ 
tion of Burgage tenures ? He cannot but 
know that it is aganist that' ’species of 
election that the popular clamour has 
•been most loudly directed. Yet, amidst 
all the noble lord’s enumeration of' rights 
and modes of election, of freehold and 
copyhold, of large towns, and small towns, 
and counties, and villages, the wgrda 
“Burgage ’Tenure,” have - never - once 
escaped his lips! Does the noble lord* 
mean to take* away Burgage tenure, or 
docs be not ? If he does aot, 1 will so 
fat’mast cordially jSin with him; but let 
not the Dobit lord, in that case, expect 
r the support of tly;>8e reformers with whom 
he has recently allied himself. If he in¬ 
tends to pursue a double or a doubtful 
cciprse: if he ptoposes to mitigate hb 
violadon of franchise in the bands of the 
present holders by takiag^only half away, 

. atid* hopes \fy giving only half, to pro¬ 
pitiate thb Qew acquirers—^it may be aeiy 
* presumptuous in me to pronounce an opi- 
nioii qpon a scheme which 4he*]ioble lord 
must no doubt have turned aud viewed 
in every‘light before he made up his miod 
to adopt it—^but 1 do venture to of^oe, 
that m thus endeavouring to keep terms 
wi^jbptb parties, he trill in die end satisfy 
Bier. The one will be as j^ttle con¬ 
tented with^ what is graote4 to them, as 
the other, will be reconciled to what- they 
lose. Needs there any fiirdier argument 
to show that whateverp may be the 


feasibility of other plans of reform, this of 
the noble lord is one which cannot pos«il)Iy 
be useful to any purpose, because' it 
cannot be palatable to any party i 

It being plain then to demonstration 
that the nohm ior^lplag cannot succeed, 
the House dmst prepare itself, if bis first 
rpsolution dvould be carried, to enter im¬ 
mediately upoo the discussion of a variety 
of schemes; upon a concurrence of opi¬ 
nions in favour of any one of which, it 
would be vain t6 speculate. Plan will 
follow plan; all unlike ea^h other in every 
respect, except in their, tendency to 
destroy the present frame of the constitu¬ 
tion. It is affirmed, indeed, that a great 
change has lately-taken jdaee in the public 
mincf; that the sentiment in favour of re¬ 
form is diffused more widely, while the 
violence and exaggeration of that senti¬ 
ment in particular minds is much abated; 
that more people, wish for a reform; but 
that there - is a greater disposition to be 
satisfied with a moderate one:—that in 
proportion as a practH^al alteration has 
become more genqrgliy desired, the wild 
and visionary theories heretofore prevail- 
ing, have bpen • relioquisbed aiiil disr" 
'countenanced. THis may possibly be so; 
but on -what ground am I to rest my 
belief of it i I have seen nothing in the 
Course of the last two years, during which 
the noble' lord on the floor (Folkstone) 
has been meditating on my speech at 
Liverpool, to lead me to think that those 
who two years .ago entertained wild and 
visionary notion^of reform have since re¬ 
linquished them. If my speech wds, as 
npble lord declares, calculated only 
to m^ke proselytes to the persuasion that 
the present House of Commons is in¬ 
adequate to the discharge of its functions, 
and if such be in conseqdhnce the views 
which that noble lord has adopted, how 
can he ‘^tertain the notion that the small 
alteratiotis proposed by the noble mover 
will imUtfy genuine reformers ? Let him 
be es^rra that hp must go far deeper 
into democracy before he can hope to 
satisfy* the critvings of reform; nay, with¬ 
out t% hope of satisfving them—though 
cthe constitufion may Be sacrificed in 

Sir, irthe House looks only to Uio 
yarioiis . plans of reform wjiich have at 
times been laid upon its table, 
not by yi^onary speculatists, but by able 
and enl%htened men> somePof tbe orna¬ 
ments ofthis and thOiOther House of Par¬ 
liament, how faint pud flaf irthe poble 
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mover’s present plan in*compari8on with 
them i Let us take for example that one 
of the plans which had the greatest con¬ 
currence of opinions, and the greatest 
weight of autliority in its favour. A pe¬ 
tition was presen^d tttthis House in JL793, 
which may perhaps be considered as the 
most advised and authentic exposition of 
the principles of parliamentary reform, 
that ever has been submitted to the con¬ 
sideration of this House or of the public. 
Those principles are developed by the 
petitioners, witji singular clearness and 
force, and expressed in admirable lan¬ 
guage. It was presented in 1793, by a 
noble person, now one of the chief lights 
of the other House of Parliament, as the 
petition of tim “ hriends of the ’People, 
associated for the purpose of obtaining 
a lleform in Parliament.” In that ^peti¬ 
tion, certain distinct propositions are laid 
down as the basis of a reform, wliicb, to 
my recollection, have never yet been dis¬ 
claimed, cillier on the part of the peti¬ 
tioners, or of tho|e who have succeeded 
them in the same pursuit. The petitioners 
complain, in the first])Iace, •that there is 
nui anuntjorm right^f voting; —second!}', 
that iha right of voti/i^ is in too small bo-* 
dies thirdly, that many great bodies are 
excluded from voting; —and, fourthly, they 
complain of the ■jirotracted duration of par- 
liamehis.* Does the noble lord believe 
that all these notions arc forgotten ? that 
no poi'Aons still cherish them as the oniy 
mc«ns of cifecting the splvalion of the | 
uouuirj^ ?*—or, does he lubscribe to them 
ajl,'although he may not think this the 
time for ptossing them upon the House i 

l-’or my j)art. Sir, 1 value the system of 
parlimnentary representation, for* that 
very want of uniformity which is com¬ 
plained of in this petition; for the variety 
of rights of election. 1 conceive, that to 
cslabiish one uniform right ivould inevita¬ 
bly be, to exclude some important inter- 
tsts from the advantage of being repre¬ 
sented in this Ilouse^ At all,events the 
noble lord’s pjpndoes not cute thisobjec- 
tioii. The rights of voting would t'<>nmin 
as various after the adoption of his plan, 
as before; and a new variety would be 
added to them. Even of burgage te¬ 
nures, the most obnoxiops rig^t of all, 
and tbe most indignantly reprobated by 
the petitioa of 1793, the noble lord woulS 
carefully preserve the principle — only 
curtailing, bgr onc-half, its operation. 

* Pari, Hist.* v. 30, p.*7S9. 
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' It' roust be admitted thu^ this alleged 
defect of variety in rights of voting, wijs 
much-more directly dealt with by tile lion, 
‘member for Durham (Mr. Lambton), in 
the last session; *whcn he* brought for- 
ward| with ^eat ability, and with the ut¬ 
most temper and moderation, his specific 
plan of reform.** 'I’hat bon. gentleman 
proposed to treat the constitution of the 
House of Commons as a rasa tabula, and 
to reconstruct the system of representa¬ 
tion altogether upon an uniform plan— 
abating without scruple every right and 
interest that stood in his way. His plan 
diii^d as materially from that of the 
noble lord, as the noble lord’s differs from 
that of Mr. Pitt, and fi^m the project of 
1793. r do not mean to say—(I «haU 
not be so nnsunderstood, I trust) that 1 ap¬ 
proved therefore, of the hon. member for 
Durlumi’s plan; or tliouglu'it either prac¬ 
ticable or* tolerable. Certainly, no con-* 
queror of an invaded country ever par¬ 
celled out with a more uns'paring liaiid, 
the f'vmchiseS'and properties of indivi¬ 
duals *and communities. Hut t!:at plan 
had at least pne merit which the noble 
lord’s has'iTot; it cured the alleged evil 
of diversified rights, and tended to pro¬ 
duce the desired uniformity of represen-^ 
tation. 

Then, Sir, as to the duration of parlia¬ 
ment. Triennial parliaments, it is averred 
by the petitioners of 1793, would be 
greatly preferable to septenrial. The 
House would become a more express 
image of its constituents, by bt'ing ,moie 
frequently sent back to them for election ; 
dcriviftg like the gian»,of old, fresh vigour 
from every fresh contact v.-jLli its pai eiit 
earth. But the noble lord, if 1 unilcr- 
sland him rightly, admi^ that this parti¬ 
cular reform uouid be ratlicr an aggrava¬ 
tion of inconveniences—otlur'thilcts in 
the constitution remaining unchanged. 
Nothing indeed be more clear* iLian 
this proposition. One of the n'tyiii objec¬ 
tions to close repiescntatiou, at piesent, 
i.c, the advantage which the nlcmbcr i'or o 
close borough has over one chosen by a 
popular election. The dissoKitIon\)f jiar- 
iiamont sends the popular representative 
back to u real and formidable trial at tlic 
bak*or bis constituenv*. for the rejKe- 
sentativc of a close borough tlieiv h"* no 
trial at all; he sits still, and is letinned 
without any struggle or inquiry. It is obvi- 

• * For a copy of Mr. Lambton’s pro¬ 

posed Bill, see.Vol. 5, Ai>p. p. ciii. 
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ous that thejiroportion of tin's comf)ara-' 
tiVc disadvantajjo must be aggravated by 
("very roj^etition »t a general electipii. 

lint further. Wbat is the original sin' 
of septennia]‘parliamonts? Why, that 
tlic Septennial bill was a violent measure. 
Granted : it was so. But ibis allegation, 
however just, applies only to one enact¬ 
ment of tile a^t, not to its general policy. 
The violence of the Septennial act did not 
consist in the prohongation of the dura¬ 
tion of parliaments in time to come: for to 
do that, the supreme authority of the 
state was undoubtedly as competent, as it 
was to shorten the duration of {liylia- 
nients by the Triennial act, •some twenty 
years before, 'rtte violence consisted in 
prolonging the duration of the then exist¬ 
ing parlianient—in extendii^ to seven 
-years, a trust confided but for three. This, 
and this aloneV is the questionable part of 
’that act—questionable, I mean, as to 
right. I will not now enquire how far the 
political nece'ssities of the time justified so 
strong an act' of power.' It is. .quite 
enough, for any practical purposb, that 
the evil, whatever it was, is. irremediable ; 
that its ellect is gone by; thai.tlie repeal 
of the Septennial act now cannot undo it; 
.,and that, therefore, how grave soever the 
cliarge against the framers of the act 
jmight, be for the arbitrary injustice of 
its immeiliatu operation (a question, into 
the discm:sion of which 1 have said I will 
not enter), the repeal of it would have no 
tendency to cure the vice of tliat enact¬ 
ment which has given the Septennial act 
its ill name; but tvould only get rid of 
thilt part of it which i-. blameless at least, 
if not (as 1 confess 1 think it) beneficial 
in its operation. But however much the 
duratio!! of parlimnents may be entitled to 
a separate discussion, it is not to that 
point thnf the noble lord has called our 
attonticn to night. A change in the con¬ 
stitution of the House q^ommons, is the 
.o.bject of I'he/noble loril^motion. 

• That such a change is nccessair, the 
^ .aoble lord asserts—and I deny. I deny 
altogether the existence of any such prac¬ 
tical defect -in the present constitution of 
this House, as requires the adoption of so 
fearlui an experiment. Tlie noble lord 
lias attempted to jhow the necessity of 
such a ciiange by eiiumerating certain 
questions on which this House has, on 
sundry occasions, decided against the 
noble mover’s opinion, and against the 
.politics and interests of that parly in thu 
'^tate, of which tho uoble mover is so cun- 
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spicuous an ornament. But if’such con¬ 
siderations be sufficient to umsettlc an an¬ 
cient and estabii^i 1 ed form of political 
constitution, Imw could any constitution 
—any free constitution—exist for six 
montfjs ? While humaq nature continues 
the same—tiie like divisions will arise in 
every free state; the like cunHict of in¬ 
terests and opinions; the like rivalry for 
office; the like contention for power. A po¬ 
pular assembly alvva}'s has been and always 
will be exposed to the operation of a party- 
feeling, arraying its elements and influenc¬ 
ing its decisions;—in modern as in ancient 
times; in Great Britain,, in this our da.v, 
as heretofore in Athens or in Jloine. No 
imaginable alteration in the mode of elec¬ 
tion •call eradicate this vice—if it be a 
vice;—or can extinguish that feeling, be 
it gOpd or bad, which mixes itself largely 
in every debate upon the public afl'airs of 
a nation—the feeling of affection or dis¬ 
favour towards the person in whose hands 
is the conduct of those affairs. 1 am not 
saying that this is a.proper and laudable 
feeling: I am not contending that par¬ 
tiality ought to'intifuence judgment; still 
less that when judgiitient and purtia'Hty arc 
^it variance, the J'attcr ought, in strict 
duty, to preponderate. 1 am not affirm¬ 
ing that in the discussion of the question 
—“ What has been done ?”—the question 
—“ Who did it ought silently to dic¬ 
tate or even to modify, the answer;—tliat 
the case should be nothing, and the men 
every thing. I.say no< such thing. But 
1 do say, that wliile men are men, popular 
assemblies, get tliem together how*you 
will, will be liable to such influence. 1 
say that in discussing in a popular assem¬ 
bly the particular acts of a government, 
the consideration of the general character 
of that government, and \he conflicting 
partialities which lead some men to favour 
it, and others to aim at its subversion, 
will, sometimes openly and avowedly, at 
other times insensibly even to the dispu¬ 
tants themselves, ^onlrol opinions and 
votes, jind correct, or pervert (as it may 
be) the specific decision. I say that, fur 
instance, in the discussion upon the Wal- 
eberen expedition, which has been more 
than once selected as an example of 
undue infuence and partiality, there was 
notoriously another point at issue beside 
^ie specific merits of the cdse; and that 
point was—whether the then administra¬ 
tion .should or should not be dismissed 
from the service of their country ? Never, 
perhaps^ wa& the struggle pushed further 
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llian on tli&t occasion; dnd that vote sub- 
sttuitiaily decided the question in what 
liands should be placed the administration 
of aifairs.’* I am not saying tliat this was 
rijiht in the particular instance—I am not 
saying that it is J'iglit in principle.. But 
right or wrong, such a mode of thinking 
and acting, is, 1 am afraid, essentially in 
the very nature of all papular govern¬ 
ments ; and most particularly so in that of 
the most free. 

The noble lord has himself stated that 
in the instance yf the Revolution the par¬ 
liament did \wsely in setting at nought 
tlie immediate feelings of its constituents. 
There cannot indeed be the slightest 
doubt that had the nation been polled in 
l(j88, the majority would hav*e 'been 
found adverse to the change that was 
then effected in the governmentbut 
parliament, acting in its higher and larger 
capacity, decided for the people’s inter¬ 
ests against.their prejudices. !t is not 
true, therefore, that the House of Com¬ 
mons is necessarily defective, because it 
may not instantly respond to every im¬ 
pression of tile people. ’ • 

In the year 1811, 1 myself divided in a 
minority of about forty against an over-* 
whelming majority, on* the question re¬ 
lating to the depreciation of the currency. 
It would be idle fo deny that the vnajo- 
I'ity, which sturdily denied the fact of 
that depreciation, then spoke the senti¬ 
ments of the country at large; they cer- 
taiiTly did. so; btft who^vill now nilirm 
that it* would have beeff a misfortune if 
the’flien prevailing sense of the country 
had been less faithfully represented in the 
votes of this House ? What a worjd of 
error and inconvenience ’should we have 
avoided, by a salutary discrepancy, at 
that time, bcfU’ccn the constituent and 
the representative ! Eight yearn after¬ 
wards, but unluckily after eight years’ 
additional growth of embarrassment—in 
J8H), the principles which had found but 
about forty supporters in 1§11, were 
adopted unanwnously, first by a* com¬ 
mittee of this House, and then by this 
House itself. But the country was much 
slower in coming back from the errone¬ 
ous {pinions which the decision of this 
House in 1811 had adopted an<Jconfirm¬ 
ed. In 1810, as in ISll, if London and 
the other prin’cipal towns of the kingdon? 
had been canvassed for an opinion, the 
prevailing ojiinion ,would still have been 
found nearly what it^was in 1. Yet is 
it necessary to argue tliat the decision of 
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the I louse in 1819 against thenpipion of tli« 
counfry, was a sounder and wiser JeciMon 
thanthatof 1811 inconfofmitytoil? Never 
then can I consider it as q true proposi¬ 
tion that the state’of the representation is 
deficient, because it does not inmedialcltf 
speak the apparci\t sense of the people— 
because it sometimes contradicts, and 
sometimes goes before it.i The House, 
as well as tfic people, are liable to err; 
but that the House m^y happen to diffci' 
in opinion from the people, is no infallible 
mark of error. And it would, in my opi¬ 
nion be a base and cowardly House of 
Coi| 3 lltions, unworthy of the largo and li- 
’beral confideHice without, \Hiich it must be 
incompetent to the discharge of its high 
functions, ^hich having, after duedelfher- 
ation, adopted a great public measure, 
should bo frightened back into an ac¬ 
quiescence with the temporaTy excitemonS. 
which might exist upon that measure out 
of doors. 

Upon another great question wificli f 
have much at* hggrt, I mean the Roman 
Catholic question, I have not the sliglitesE 
doubt that the House has run before the 
sense of tlite'country^ which is now, how¬ 
ever, gradually coming up to us. I have 
no doubt that in all our early votes on» 
this most important question, we had not 
the country with us; but I am equally 
confident that the period is rapidly ad¬ 
vancing, when the country will be con¬ 
vinced that the Flouse of Commons has 
acted as they ought to have dons. If on 
such questions ns these—questions iv^forc 
which almost all others sink into insig¬ 
nificance—the House*/)f Comronoa. have 
been cither against, or before, the upiniona 
of the country, the projiusition that the 
representative system is necessarily im¬ 
perfect because it docs not give an imme¬ 
diate echo to the sentiments of the peo¬ 
ple, is surely not to be received without 
abundant qualifi(!?tion. On tliis gro'uiul, 
therefore, there is no foundiition. for tlio 
nobje lord's motion; unless the* fre^ ex¬ 
pression of an honest and conscientious 
opinion, when it may happen to dift'ur 
from that of its constituents, be ?ncon- 
sistent with the duty and derogatory 
to the character of a. representative as¬ 
sembly. • 

To return to the other noble, lord 
(Folkestone), vho has no sooner re¬ 
nounced his former faith niul adoi-tetl a 
new one, tli.in he seats liimsell in tlie con¬ 
fessional chair, and calls upon me foi» 
my recitation—tl?at noble lord has de- 
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sired me explain and defend the pro- tain its due impbrtance in th'b constitu* 
positiop which I have heretofore laid tion. But, the House gradually attained 
down, that those'who wish to reform ihe, a more matured existence; it has grown 
House of Commons must intend to re- into a co-ordibate, and is now the pre¬ 
form it upon one of‘two principles;— ponderant elOii^nt of the constitution, 
either to construct it anew, or to brjng it IfthaHouse has thus increased in power, 
back to the state at wljich it existed at is it, therefore, necessary that it should 
some former period. Before I consent to also become more popular in its forma- 
be thus catec/iised by the noble lord, I tion? I should, say—just the reverse, 
might reasonably ask him in what third If it were to add to its real active govern- 
sensc the word reform can be understood ing influence, such an exclusively popular 
—except that in which it is sometimes clraracter and tone of action as would 
applied to a military corps; which means arise from the consetousgess that it was 
to disband and cashier it altogether? the immediately deputed agent for the 
Short of that mode of disposing the whole people, and the exclusive organ of 
House of Cpmfligns (for whifth 1 presume' their will—the House of Commons, in- 
ihe noble lord is*not yet altogether pre- stead of enjoying one-third part of the 
parod] there' js, so far as I ki)ow, or can powdr of the state, would, in a little time, 
conceive (until the noble lord shall fur- absorb the whole. How could the House 
thcr enlighten me), no other way in which of Lprds, a mere assembly of individuals 
a reform can^akc place, than those which however privileged, and representing only 
*1 have specified. Between those two themselves, presume to counteract the 
modes then, J must still desire the noble decisions of the delegates of. the people ? 
lord to mak*e his choice. If his choice How could the Crown itself, holding its 
be another coiistructioq-^k totally new power as I should 8ay,yur the people, but 
scheme of House of Common^—is it un- deriving it altoge|)ier as others would 
reasonable in me that, before* I pin my contend, frdm 'the people—presume to 
faith upon that of ^le nobl^ ‘convert^ 1 counteract, or hesita'te implicitly to obey, 
desire to behold that beau idea/—that *tfae supreme authority of the nation as- 
imaged perfection of political good by sembled within these walls ?—I fear the 
which bis reason is fascinated, and which noble lord (Folkestone) is not prepared 
his inventive fancy has pictured to him as to antwer these questions. 1 do not pre- 
the standard of parliamentary purity ? If sume to say, that they are unanswerable; 
the second of my proposed alternatives, but 1 affirm that, smee they Were pro¬ 
be that which .the noble lord prefers, the pounded in my obnoxious speech at 
inquiry that I have then to make of him is Liverpool, thev have yet received'no 
merely historical; and surely he can be answer here or ^sewhere. In truth, they 
at no loss for an immediate answer to it— admit of no other answer than one Which 
what the goldcat^ra at which the House I happen to have fallen upon within these 
of Commons was precisely what you few days, in the report of a debate on 
. would have it ? parliamentary reform which took place 

Simple, however, as this latter question about thirty years ago; and for which, in 
is, 1 have never yet met with the reformer, the absence of any answer'of his own, the 
who did ‘not endeavour to evade it. I noble lord will undoubtedly be very 
must endeavour, therefore, to collect the thankful. It is in these words:—“ It has 
best'answers that 1 ca» from such par- been said, that a House of Commons, so 
tial, indications of opinion as are scattered chosen as to be & complete representative 
* up and down among the general a^gu- of the people, would be too powerful for 
. ments for "reform. Some theorists are the House of Lords, and even for the 
fond of tracing back the constitution to king: they would abolish the one, and 
the C^vilight times of history, where all dismiss the other. If the king and the 
that cat) be clearly discovered is, that House of Lords are unnecessary and use- 
when a parliament met, it usually set less branches of the constitution, le); them 
about aviortoight,. granted a subsidy or be distiAssed .and abolished: for the 
two, was forthwith dissolved. It is mople were not made for them, but they 
not to ^is infancy of our institutions that 4br the people. If on the contrary, the 
any one will soberly refer, for the likeness king and the House of Lords are felt and 
of such a flouse of Commons as would be believed by the people to*be not only 
competent, in the present age, to transact usefd bat qssential {^rts of the constitu- 
the business of the country and ,to main- tion^ a House of Commons freely chosen 
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by and 6[>caking the lentimcnts of the 
people, would cherish and protect both, 
witliin U)C bounds which the constitution 
had assigned to them*.*’ 'These are re¬ 
ported to have been the words of a man, 
the lustre of wlmsc reputation wiU sur¬ 
vive through distant ages, and of whom 1 
can never intend tp speak but with feel¬ 
ings of respect and admiration: they are 
the words of Mr. Fox. That the report 
is accurate to a letter, I am not entitled 
to contend; but the substance of an ar¬ 
gument so strikingly important, cannot 
have been essentially misapprehended. I 
quote these words with the freedom of 
history; not with the design of imputing* 
blame to the speaker of them, but because 
they contain a frank solution (according 
with the frankness of his character^ of 
the difficulty with which, in these days, I 
have not found any one hardy enough to 
grapple. So then—a House of Commons 
freely chosen by the people, would, it 
seems, " cherish and protect” the House 
of Lords and the^rown, so long as they 
respectively kept within the bounds 
allotted to them by the* constitution. 
Indeed! cherish and' protect!—but cherish 
and protect, f so an^ so:—and how, if 
not so and so —How, if the House of 
Commons in its reformed character, 
should happen to entertain a dificrent 
opinion with respect to the bounds” to 
be allotted to the Cfown and to the Lords, 
under the new constitution ? What 
wduld then be {ihbstiti^d for cherish- 
mqnt and protection ?-^A fearful ques- 
tloi?! but a question which must be an¬ 
swered, and much more -satisfactorily 
than 1 can anticipate, before I cag con¬ 
sent to- exchange that equality and co¬ 
ordination of powers among the thred 
branches of our present constituting, in 
which its beauty, its strengh, its stability, 
and the happiness of those who live 
under it, consist—for a constitution in 
which two of those powers shduld con¬ 
fessedly depend for Hheir separate exist¬ 
ence on the* disposition of the third to 
** cherish and protect’’ them. This, new 
constitution might be very admirable: 
but it is not the constitution under which 
1 line; it is not the constitution to which 
1 owe allegiahce; it is not the constitu¬ 
tion which I would wish to introduce 
and in order not to introduce a const:- 
‘ tution of this nature, T must not consent 
to the refoiln of the House of Commons. 

* Parliamentary Historyi vol, 30, p. 921. 
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If this House is adequate .the func¬ 
tions which really belong to it-r-which 
functions are, not to dxercise an undi. 
vided, supreme dominion, ip the name of 
the people, over the Crown and the other 
branch of the legislature—but, checking 
the one and balancing the other, to watch 
over the people’s rights, and to provide 
especially for the people’s interests : if, I 
say, the House is adequate to the per¬ 
formance of these its legitimate functions, 
the mode of its composition appears to 
me a consideration of secondary import¬ 
ance. 1 am aware that, by stating this 
opiMfbn so plainly, I run the risk of ex¬ 
citing a cry against mysfff; but it is my 
dcliberat,e opinion, and 1 am not afraid to 
declare it.^ Persons may look with a' cri¬ 
tical and'microscopic eye -into bodies 
phy^cal or moral, until doubts arise whe¬ 
ther it is possible for them to perform, 
their assigned functions. Man himself is 
said by inspired authority to be fear¬ 
fully” as.w.ell. as *• wonderfully made.” 
The ^udy anatomy, while it leads to 
the most beneficial discoveries for the de¬ 
tection ani^ cure of physical disease, has 
yet a tendency, in some minds, rather to 
degrade than to exalt the opinion of 
human nature.. It appears surprising to* 
the contcmplator of a skeleton of the 
human form, that the eyeless skull, the 
sapless bones, the assemblage of sinews 
and cartilages, in which intellect and vo¬ 
lition have ceased to reside — that this 
piece of mechanism should constitute a 
I creature so noble in rcasoti, so infirute in 
faculties, in apprehension so like a God; 
a creature formed aftbr the iraag«-«f the 
Divinity—to whom Providence 

“ Os—sublime dedit; uplumque tueri 

“ Jussit, et ercctos ad sidera tollere vultus.” 

So, in considering too curiously the com¬ 
position of this House, and the different 
processes through which it is composed 
—not those processes alone which- are 
emphatically considered as p,ollution'and 
corruption, but those also which ranli 
among the noblest exercises of p^erSonal 
freedom—the canvasses, the conflicts, the 
controversies, and (what is inseparable 
frqm these) the vituperations, and ex¬ 
cesses of papular election—a dissector of 
political constitutidns might well he sur¬ 
prised to behold the product of such ele¬ 
ments in an assembly—of which, whatever 
may be its other characteristics, no man 
Will seriously deny that it comprehends 
as roi^h of intellectual ability and of 
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moral integrity as was ever brought to¬ 
gether,in the civilized world. Nay, to 
an unlearned spectator, undertaking for 
the hrst time an anatomical examination 
of the House of Comnfbns, those parts of 
it which, according to theory, arc its 
beauties, must appear most particularly 
its staiiir. For while the members re¬ 
turned for J)urgage-tenure seats, or 
through other obscure and noiseless 
modes of election, ]>ass into the House of 
Commons unnoticed and uncriticised, 
.their talents unquestioned, and their re¬ 
putations unassailed; — the successful 
candidate of a popular election \,llen 
comes there loaded with tht: imputation 
of every vice and'erime that could unfit a 
man^ not only for representiiu; any class 
of persons, but for mixing with them as a 
member of society. The first effect"of a 
reform which*should convert all elections 
’into popular ones, would probably be, to 
ensure a congregation of individuals, 
against every one of whom a respectable 
minority of his coostituenU ’wbuld have 
pronounced sentence of condemnation. 
And if it be sc very hard.tha't there are 
now a great number, of persbns who do 
not directly exercise the elective fran- 
.chisc, and who are therefore represented 
by persons whom others have chosen for 
them; — would this matter be much 
mended when two-fifths of the people Af 
England should be represented not onl^ 
without their choice, but against their 
will; not only by individuals whom they 
had not selected, but by those whom they 
had declared utterly unworthy of their 
confidence? •' 

Again should we have no cause to 
, lament the disfranchisement of those bo¬ 
roughs which are'not open to popular in¬ 
fluence? How many of the gentlemen 
who sit opposite to me, the rarest talents 
of their party, owe their seats to the ex¬ 
istence of such boroughs.^ When 1 con¬ 
sider the. .eminent qualities which distin- 
' guish, for-instance, the representative! of 
, Enaresborohgh, Winchelsea, Wareham, 
Higham-Ferrers, 1 never can consent to 
join inHhc reprobation cast upon a system 
which fructifies in produce of so admirable 
aicind. No, Sir, if this House is not all 
that theory could wish it, 1 would rather 
rest satisfied with its present state, than 
by endeavouring to remedy some small 
defects,'rUn the hazard of losing so much 
that is excellent. Old Sarum, and other 
, boroughs, at which the finger of scorn 

is pointed, are not more ^undcr nrivate 

' \ 


patronage now than at the periods the 
most glorious in our history. Some cof 
them are still in the possession of. the de¬ 
scendants of the same patrons who held 
them at the period of the Revolution. 
Yet ip spite of Old Sarupi, the Revolution 
was accomplished, and the house of Ha¬ 
nover seated on the thjone. In spite of 
Old Sarum did I say ? No; rather by 
the aid of Old Sarum and similar bo¬ 
roughs : for the House has heard it ad¬ 
mitted by tl)e noble mover liimself, that 
if the House of Commons of that day had 
been a reformed House ol' Commons, the 
benefits of the Revolution would never 
have been obtained. 

The noble lord, in his opening speech, 
madC'sd'me allusion to the constitutional 
history of ancient Rome, and called upon 
my'Iipn. friend opposite (Mr. Rankes) as 
the most recent historian of that republic, 
to vouch fur bis facts, and for the appli¬ 
cation of them. Let me fullo.w tiie noble 
lord into his Roman history, to ask him a 
single question. HowVas the senate of 
Rome composed ?—I doubt whether even 
my hon. friend‘opposite can inform us. 
All that is certainly known on the subject 
ts, that one and by far the most usual way 
of gaining admission to the senate—(this 
has not a very reforming sound)—was 
through office. Yet that senate dictated 
to the world, and adequately represented 
the majesty of the Roman people. His¬ 
tory blazons its deeds; while antiqua- 
rianism is powg into iPs pcdigrc,e. ' 

But have Wc^defects imputed 40 the 
composition and constitution of the Hduse 
of Commons increased with time? are 
they grown more numerous or more un¬ 
sightly ? I believe the contrary. I be¬ 
lieve, Sir, that in whatever period of our 
history the composition anU constitution 
of the House of Commons are examined, 
not only will the same alleged abuses as 
are now complained of be found to have 
prevailed ; but 1 will venture to say, pre¬ 
vailed in g degree ^hich could not be 
now av*w^ in debate without a violation 
of our orders. There..j|j» great difficulty 
in sfieakiK on this deli(p.te part of the. 
subject U has been rorae an article of 
reproach by the reformers, that the,ene¬ 
mies of Inform, treat these matters with 
shameless indiffierence; that we now speak 
v^tli levity of transactions the bare men¬ 
tion of which, according to the dictum of 
once the highest authority in this House, 
was calculated to makp our ancestors per¬ 
form certain evolutions in their graves. 
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Now it is viry hard that flie want ot‘ eharae 
should be imputed to those who are upon 
the defensive side of the argument. Tliey 
who attack, scruple not to advange charges 
of gross corruption in the grossest terms; 
and they who deijend are reduced t« the 
alternative either of affecting to be igno¬ 
rant of the nature of titose charges, or of 
admitting notorious facts, and accounting 
for or extenuating them; and if they take 
the latter course, they are accused of 
shamelessness. Be that as it may, how¬ 
ever, it may be^purious, and perhaps con¬ 
solatory, to sliow to the moralists who 
are so sensitive upon these subjects, that 
corruption—as the}' call it—that (in plain 
words] influence in the return of members 
to parliament, if it be a sin, is not* 0 [fe for 
which their own generation is exclusively 
responsible. The taint, if it be onef is 
not newly acquired, but inherited through 
a long line of ancestors- The purge, or 
the cautery,, may be applied to the pre¬ 
sent generation ; b^L can show that the 
original malady \w at* least as old as the 
reign of Henry 'Gth*—a period beyond j 
which the most retrospectitc antiquary 
will not require of us* to go back in search 
of purity of election. * • • 

Sir, in the reign of Henry 6th the 
duchess of Norfolk thus instructed her 
agent as to the election of members for 
the county of Norfolk“ Bight trusty 
and well beloved, we greet you heartily 
well; and forasmuch as it is thought right 
ne(?lessary,for divefte caujp^that wy lord 
Anreabthis time in ihe'p^liament such 
persbns as belongunto ^/m,and be of his nie- 
nial senmnis —we heartily desire and pray 
you, that at the contemplation of |hcse 
our letters, ye will give and apply your 
voice unto our right well beloved cousin 
and servants John Howard, and sir Roger 
Chamberlayn to be knights of the ihire. 
Franilingham Castle, this 8th day of 
June, 1‘1'55.” 

What follows probably related to the 
same election; it isVaddressed (by lord 
Oxenford) to*the. same individuakas the 
preceding extract. “ My lord of i»(or- 
folk met with my lord of York at Bury 
on Thursday, and there Fthey] were to- 
gethex till Friday, nine of the clock, and 
then they departed; and thei% a gen¬ 
tleman of my, lord of York took unto a 
yeoman of mine, John Deye, a token ana 
a sedell (schedule) of my lord’s intent, 
tohom he viorMd have» knights of the shire, 
and 1 send you a se^cll inclosed of their 
names in this letter; wherefore methinketh 
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it fwere] well done to perform .my loriPa 
intent.* , ^ 

The next extract which I shall read to 
the House is of seventeen years later date 
than the preceding ones. It is from a letter 
addr^sed by one of the duchess of Nor¬ 
folk’s household, to the bailiff of the 
borough of Maldon; and is datra in the 
year 1472, the 11th of Edw'ard 4th : “ It 
were necessary for lady and you all 
(her servants and tenants) to have in this 
parliament as for one of the burgesses of 
the town of Maldon, such a man of wor¬ 
ship and of wit as were towards my said 
ladyi and also such one ums in favour of 
the king and^of the lor^of his council 
nigh about his person ; certifying you, that 
ray lady foi; her part, and such as be of 
her c^tixcHl, be most agreeable that all 
such as be her farmers and tenants and 
wcll-willers, should give your voice to a 
worshipful knight and one of my lady’s 
council, sir Jolin Paston, which stands 
greatly injasour with my. lord Chamber- 
lain ; and whA my said lord chamberlain 
may do with the king, and with all the 
lords of England; I trow it be not unknown 
toyou.*'t * 

It appears from the following letter that 
the said member-elect for the borough* 
of Maldon, sir John Paston, (to whom it 
is addressed) had expected to be nomi¬ 
nated a knight of the shire; but that his 

f iatrons had ordered it otherwise“ My 
ord of Norfolk and my lord of Suffolk were 
agreed, more than a fortnight ago, to have 
sir Robert VVyngfleld, and sir Richard 
Harcourt; and that knew 1 not till Friday 
last past. 1 had sed’t, ere I r. cnt 'to 
Framlinghnm, to warn, as many of'your 
friends to be at Norwich as this Monday, 
to serve your interest, as I could; but 
when I came to Framlingham, and knew 
the appointment that was taken for the two 
knights, I sent warning again to as many 
as 1 might, to tarry at home.; and yet 
there came to Norwich this day‘as miioy 
as tlieir costs drew to 9s. 1 \d. 'pai'yhnd 
reckoned by Peacock and Capron, and 
yet they did but break their fusts and de¬ 
parted.*’—If ye miss to be burgess of 
Maldon, and my lord Chamberlain w'ill, 
ye may be in another place; there be a 
dozen towns in England, that choose no 
Burgess, which might to do it,”--(thig 
will surely propitiate the reformers) 

“ ye may be set in for one of these towns. 


• Paston IjCtters, v. I. pp. 97, 99. 
+vPa3lon .Letters, Vol. 2. p. 99. 
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ai» if ye befriended,”*—Such was re¬ 
form 11 ^ those days! 

In the reign ot^queen Elizabeth, the era, 
to which, habitually and almost in¬ 
stinctively, the mind of Englishmen recurs 
for every thing that is glorieus, 1 (ould 
shew the House, that tjie earl of Essex, 
her mi^ty favourite, dictated without 
scruple or reserve the returns to parlia¬ 
ment, not only for the county of Stafford, 
but for every borough in the county. Un> 
luckily I have not the documents at hand; 
but I can aver it on the most unquestion¬ 
able authority .f 


* Ibid V. 3 . * 

f Among the documents alluded to in this 
passage arc the following letters frJm llobert 
Devereux, carl of Essex, to Riclar»\ Bagot, 
esq. higli sheriff of the county of StamAxl; of 
which the originals are in the possession of lord 
•Bagot. ■ ^ 

1. lioho't Dcvereiir, Earl Essex, to 
Richard F<sq. —“ After my veric hartie 

comendacions; 1. cannot write .^overall letters 
to all those that have interests ’Si the choyse of 
the knights of thcsherc, to be apoynteif for the 
parliament intended to be held vifrie shortlie. 
To which place I do exceedingly .desire that 
my verie good friend, sif ('liristofer Blount may 
be elected.—I do therefore comend the 
matter to your friendlie .sollicitacons; praying 
you to move the gentlemen, my good friends, 
and yours in that countie; particularly in my 
name, that they will give their voice with him 
for my sake ; assuring them, that as they shall 
do it for one whomc I liold deare, and whose 
sufficieucie for the place is well known to 
tlicm j so, 1 wiU most thankfullie deserve to¬ 
wards them and yourselves any travcll, favour, 
or kindliness, that s^jall be showed therein. 
Thus^f iRimmit you to God’s good protection. 
From llamptdn Court, the 2nd of January, 

• 1592." , “ Essex." 

“ I persuade myself that my creditt is so 
good with ,my countrymen, as the wing my 
name, in so small a matter, will be enough to 
fect it ; But I pray you use me so kindlie in 
that ^ I have no repulse." 

_2. From the same to the same. —** After my 

• verie hartie comcndacions. As I have by my 
^te betters ooihended unto you sir Chri^fer 

• Blount to be elected one qfthekniglUsfthat shire 
for the^ariiaiuent to be holden verie shortlie, 
by your frieucllic mcdiacion; so I do with no 
less earnestness intreate your like favoure to¬ 
wards my very good frend sirTiiomas Sherrard, 
for theoUter place ; prating you thatyouwilfqm- 
ploye your creditte, and,tisc my mme to all my 
good&nds and yours, there, that tlioy will 
stand ^te to me in this requeste, and tliatmy 
desire may be effected for them. They cannot 
give me better testimonic of their Icvc and af- 
feciion, bgcau^q tbey are bolb such as I holif 
dearc, and yotl'may assum«Usucb«jui shall 


Passing ovQT reign of Jaihes 1 at. and 
his unfortunate successor,—and not dwall- 
ing upon the cavalier treatmenj^ which 
Cromwell bestowed upon bis own puriGcd 
and reformed House of Commons, I come 
to thereign of Charles ^d; where 1 find, 
not amid scarce manuscripts and treasures 
of ancient lore, but published, in a 
hundred popukir books, in sketches of bio¬ 
graphy and lessons for youth, the famous 
letter of that most .famous woman Ann 
countess of Pembroke; who, amongst her 
other great titles and possessions, was un¬ 
doubted patroness of the tlien, 1 presume, 
free and independent boreugli of Appleby. 
This great lady writes thus to sir Joseph 
Williamson, secretary of state to Charles 
2nd, In knswer to bis suggestion of a mem¬ 
ber for the borough of Appleby. “ I have 
beAd.bullied by an usurper; I have been 
ill treated by a court; but I won’t be dic¬ 
tated to by a subject; your man slia’nt 
stand.—Anne Countess of [porset, Pem¬ 
broke, and Montgoniriry.” 

Now, Sir, 1 should Be curious to know 
'oshich generation of our ancestors it is, that 
the exercise'of* political influence in the 


join with you in' election that I will most 
thankfullie requite their rcadines, and further¬ 
ance them by any good office 1 can. So 1 
comitte you to God’s best protecUon; from 
Hampton Court, the 9th of January, 1392.” 
“ Your assured Friend,»“ Essex.’’ 

“ I should think mycreditelitllc in my ownc 
countrie, if ii.^ould rwt aflbrd so small a 
matter as tAi*. #E!t(pess?lie the mdh being so 
fitt. Therefore I commend you all (as \Juive 
interest iiryour labours) cffectuallie ir it." 

3. From the same to the same ,—“ Al'ter my 
veric •hartie comqndacions. 1 have written 
severall letters to Lichfield, Stafford, Tam- 
worth, and Newcastle, for the nomination and 
election of certain burgesses oT lhe_ parliamoril 
to be held veric shortlie. 1 have named . unto 
them, for Lichfield, sir John Wyngfield and 
Air. Boughfon. For Stafford, my kmsman 
lienrio Bourgher and my servant Edward Rey¬ 
nolds. For Taraworth my servant Thomas 
Smith, For Newcastle Dr. James. Whome 
becausd I do greatlie desire t« he preferred to 
the ^aid places, I do earnestlic pray yonr fur¬ 
therance, by the creditt ^ich you have Jn 
those towns. Assuring tl\TO of my thankful¬ 
ness if they shall, for my sake, gralifie those 
whom I h#ve comended ; and yourself* that I 
will not be unmyhdful of your curtesie therein. 
$0 1 commit ydu to God’s good protection. 
From Hamplon-Court, the last of Decemher, 
1592. Your assured friend,” “ Essex.” 

“ I send unto you tboseverafl letters, which 
I praye you cause to btidelivered according to 
their directions.” 
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elcctionB of^he present day, so lamentably 
disqpiiets in their graves. Is it the cotem- 
porarjcs of the duchess of Norfolk, and of 
the worthy electors of Maldhn^ who were 
to be careful to choose members so 
properly “ toward*” my lady?—ortiwsc 
who tasted the sweets of uninfluenced elec¬ 
tion under queen Elizabeth ?—or those 
who contemplated with equal admiration 
the countess of Pembroke’s defence of her 
castles against the forces o.fthe usurper, and 
of her good borough of Appleby against 
secretary Williansson’s nominee? Pity it is 
that the noble lord (Folkstone), the con¬ 
vert to reform, did not live in the days of 
one or other of these heroines 1 Their ex¬ 
ample could hardly have failed to.recon- 
vert him to his original native sentiments 
upon the subject of influence in elcct'^ons 
and the fit constitution of a House j^of 
Commons. 

Rut 1 have not yet done with my list of 
patronesses : mor has interference in elec¬ 
tions, and female i/faivferencc too, been 
coupled with no great name in the unques¬ 
tioned good times of the constitution. The 
noble lord who made this motion will par¬ 
don me for referring hipi to the published 
letters of his great ancestress, the lady’ 
Kusscll; in which he will find the lord 
steward (the duke of Shrewsbury), and 
lord keeper Somers—tendering to her, for 
her son lord Tavistock, then a minor, the 
representation of the county of Middlesex, 
upon the single co|)dition that lord Tavi- 
stocK wouhl consent but^jlhow himself 
to thp electors for one day under the 
name of lord llusscll.* The ofier was not 
accepted on account, so far as appears, of 
lord- Tavistock’s minority; tho.uglk in¬ 
stances are adduced by the maKiirs of the 
proposition to convince her ladyship that 
that need not be an objection. But what 
would be said now-a-days—and what 
would be the agitation of our buried an¬ 
cestors—if a lord chancellor and a lord 
steward were to conwrin offering a seat' 
in parliament for a county to softie ^'oung 
nobleman yet ilhder age ?t 


• “ At the gcneift election which took place 
in October, 1695, it was proposed to her in the 
most flattering manner, by order of^the duke 
of Shrewsbury, then, lord steward, and the 
lord keeper Sojiigts, to bring her son into 

S arliament as member for the county of Mid-^ 

lesex."-“Life ofLady Russell,” 8 vo. p. 120. 

t “ It is to Joe remarked that in tliose early 
days of our renovated institution, ihe object- 
tion of lord Tavistock's age was considered 
merely in relt tidn to himself, and as no ob- 
VOL. VII. 
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Now here let me guard mysejf against 
misrepresentation. It must not |ic iin,- 
puted to me that I am sd^ing that all this 
was right: I am ’only sayir^g that all this 
was so. 1 have *been dealing (be it 
observed) with the second of my two 
ciuestions:—not lyith the question, whe¬ 
ther the House of Commons shbiild be 
reconstructed ?—but withthe question 
whether it should be recalled to some 
state in which it formerly stood ? I have 
been endeavouring to dispel the idle super¬ 
stition that there once existed in this 
country a House of Commons, in the con- 
strudioD of which the uulis that are 
‘attributed to*the presenL^ogse of Com¬ 
mons, aqd attributed to it as a motive 
for infiiafing upon itself its own'dc- 
structi^ did not equally exist; and not 
only ^xist equally, but c^ist in wider 
extent and more undi.sguiscd enormi-, 
ty. 1 hafe been shewing that if tlio 
present House of Comniops is to bo 
de^troye^/o^tllese faults, it lias earned 
that fajib not by degeneracy, hut by imita¬ 
tion ; that it would in such case expiate 
the misdeeds of its predecessors, instead 
of suffering for any t^at are peculiarly its 
own. I have been endeavouring to prove, 
that of the two options—“ do you mean* 
to restore ?—or to construct anew ?’’—no 
reformer who has'carefully examined the 
subject, can in sincerity answer otherwise 
than “ to construct anew—for that to 
restore the times of purity of election— 
that is, of election free from the influence, 
and a preponderating influence to<i, of 
property, rank, station, and power, natural 
or acquired—would b8| to rcstouc sttite 
of things of which wc can And no prato- 
type, and to revert to. times which in > 
truth have never been. 

That the proposition “ tp. construct 
anew” is the much more formidable pro¬ 
position of the two, is tacitly admitted by 
the very unwillingness which is shewn on 
all occasions to acknowledge It as - tile . 
objAit of any motion for refojnf. y@t to 
that must the reformers come. To thaf. * 
I venture to tell the noble lo^d—h^, Vith 


Stacie to the success of his election. -Mr. Mon- 
t(^^, in his letter to the duke of Bedford, to 
obviate any scruple in the duke’s mini), nu'ii- 
tions that lord Godolphin’s son w«\ to be 
chosen in Cornwall, and lord Leiccsicr’s in 
Kent, who were neither ofthem older tliati lord 
Tavistock : and Mr. Owen, in a IiMO'r to lady 
Russell, tells her the duke ol .'Vlbcmarla’s 
son had been allowed to sit in juiliainent under 
igo.” ’4ii(l, p. 153. 

K / 
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all his caution and all his desire to avoid In the principle of that proposition of tiic 
wetravagance and exaggeration, must noble lord 1 concurred: and if 1 
come; if he consents to reform on prin-. curred with those who suggested-the sub- 
ciptc. By re^irming “ on principle,” I stitution of the county of York for the 
mean, rcforining with’a view not simply town of Leeds, as the recipient of the 
to the redress of any pnrthil, practical franshisc to be detached from Grampound. 
grievance, but generally to theoretical —1 did so, not because I tvas apprehensive 
improvement. I may add that even on that Leeds would abuse the privilege; but 
principle” hhf endeavours to reform will because for the last forty years the want 
be utterly vain, i^f he Insists upon the of a greater number of members for the 
exclusion of influence, as an indispensable county of York,had been the standing 
quality of his reformed constitution. Not grievance complained of in every petition 
in this country only, but in every country for reform. « Shall tha great county of 
in which a popular elective assembly has York have no mure racnrtiers than the 
formed part oJ^e government, to e jhlude little county of llutladd is the lan^i 
such influence^.>^om the elections, has* guage of the petition of 17J>3. “ Shall 
been a task eitlier not attenjpted, or so great, and populous, and nianufactur- 
attctnptcd to no purpose. ^.While we ing a county, be no more numerously 
dam up one source of influenced dozen represented in the House of Commons 
others will ^en; in proportion 's the thd»the borough of Shorcham, or Crick- 
.progress of civilization, the extension of lade, or Midhurst, or finally than Old 
commerce, and a hundred othfer circum- Sarum ?”—are the apostrophes which have 
stances better understood than defined, added zest to every debate, and a sting to 
contribute to shift and ghaj|;\ge, in their every petition, frd\'7”«hc year 1780 to the 
relative proportions, the jffcvailiilg inte- present da}'. Well!'liCTe was an opportu- 
rosts of society. Whether the House of nily of meeting.ihis master-argument, and 
Commons in its present sha/c does not quieting Ibr'cver thp perturbed solicitude 
practically, though silently, accommodate for Yorkshire representation. I thought, 
itself to such changes, with a pliancy 'therefore, that it woulid be a pity to lose 
•aimost as faithful as the nicest artifice such an opportunity;—the House fortu- 
could contrive, is, in my opinion, I con- nately was of tlie same opinion ;—and lo! 
fess, a much more important considera- the grievance of grievances, the subject 
tion, than whether the component parts of of fort)' years’ clamour, is redressed, 
tlie House might be arranged with neater But, to be quite in'^enuous, I will own 
symmetry, or distributed in more scientific that I was not w'ithmit expectation that 
proportions. when the reformers ban gaineddhis point. 

Bat am I,' therefore, hostile to the they would find out that they Im4. not 
reformation of any proved cases of abuse, gotten exactly what they wanted. So 
or’toiCme punishment of mal-praclices by indeed it has happened. Since the bill 
whicTi the existing rights of election are passed, I have iieard of no congratulations 
occasionally viojated i No such thing, on the event; but I have heard of much 
When any such cases are pointed out regret, and of many fears |^8t great incon- 
nnd proved, far be it from me to wish venience should result from the measure 
that they should be passed over with to the county of York itself. This, to be 
impunity. When the noble mover him- sure, would be exceedingly to be deplored: 
self brought forward, two years ago, a and to remedy so unlucky a result of the 
, btK for transferring to other constituents, first effort at reforniw I understand that ic 
th^Kght’oC election of a borough in wiiich is now in*contemp]^ion to bring in a bill 
’ 'gross corruption had been practised, he for th& purpose of dividin^the county into 
bcgai^ as { thought and think, in the two parts; assigning to one the old and 
right course. When--he proposed the to the other the newfrepresentution.— 
disfranchisement of Grampound, 1 gave We shall see how this expedient will be 
him my support; and if other cases c^'the relished.^ For my own part, I apovehend 
same ^Icscription ficcurred, I should be that every tru6 Yorkshireman will object 
readj/fo do so again. That, Sir, is the ^o it as a sort of converse of the judgment 
true way of reforming the House of of Solomon; and that the two old mem- 
Commons» by adding strength to the hers especially, will rush forward add im- 
representationwhere we can do sc certainly plorc that their ancient parent may be 
and definitely, and without incurring a permitted to survivi whole and unmuti- 
ra^kuf evils greater tliurt those cure, latcd. In that case, 1 shall unquestionably 
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oin them^in. the vote for keeping York- 
filure in undivided magnitude, with its 
augmented representation; affording, as. 
it will do in that state, a eonclusivc reply 
to near half a century , of remonstrances 
and lamentations* •> 

1 do not recollect in the speech of the 
noble mover any other topic on which 1 
feel it necessary to remark; having 
already T think touched upon all the main 
principles, if not uppn all the details and 
illustrations of his motion; and having, 

I am well awar^, trespassed largely upon 
the indulgenoe of the House. A few 
words more upon the more general topics, 
which belong to this debate; and 1 have* 
done. It is asked.over and over again 
whether the House of Commons hught 
not to sympathize with the people ? I 
answer, undoubtedly yes; and softhe 
House of Commons at present cmes, 
finally and in the result. . But 1 also 
maintain that this House does not betray 
its trust, if on pobtta/bf gravity and diffi¬ 
culty, of deep ana m lasting importance, 
it exercises a wary and independent dis¬ 
cretion ;—even though a hnJraentary mis¬ 
understanding between the people and 
the House, should be created by sucll 
difference in opinion with the people. 1 
do not believe that tlie change proposed 
by the noble lord would infuse into the 
llouse of Commons a more wholesome 
spirit. 1 do not believe that, to increase 
the power of the people, or rather to bring 
tbal pow&r into nfore di^ct, immediate, 
aiid,Jaeessant operation upon the House, 
— (whether sucli effect should be pro¬ 
duced by rendering elections more popu¬ 
lar, or by shortening jthe duration of 
parliaments, or by both,)—I do not 
believe, I say^ that this change would 
enable the House to discharge its functions 
more usefully than it discharges them at 
present. With respect to the plan of 
universal suffrage and annual parliaments, 
it seems to be pre^y generally agreed, 
that it would deprivi the government of 
all consistence* and stability. Mbst of 
the advocates for reform disclaim these 
doctrines and sfiscnt the imputation of 
them. 1 am glad of it. But 1 confess 
myself at a loss to understand^bow any 
extension of suffrage on principle, how any 
shortening - of. parliaments on principle^ 
can be adopted without opening the whole 
scope of that plan: and I confess myself 
iH)t provideiTwith aim argument satisfac¬ 
tory to my OWB mind, by which, after 
conceding these alterations in principle 
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1 could hope to control tJiep m detn ee. 

1 am stilUmore at a loss to cpf^cei^u. in 
what way such partial? concession could 
tend either to reconcile |o the frame ui 
the House of Commons those wlio a.c: 
discipntentod with it as it at present 
stands, or to ei^able parliament to watch 
more effectually over the freedom, the 
happiness, and the politicwl importance of 
the country. 

Dreading thereforet the danger of total, 
and seeing the difficulties as well as tlie 
unprofitableness of partial alteratii>n, i 
object to this first step towards a change 
in t<he constitution of thc.,|[Iouse of Com., 
mons. There are wil^?the.ories abroad. 

I am not disposed to impute an ill motive 
to anyj^n who entertains them. 4 v.iil 
believir mch a man to be as sincere in hrs 
con^fetion of the possibili^ of realizing 
his notions of change without risking (h^ 
tranquillity of the country, as 1 am sincere 
in ray belief of their impracticability, and 
of the tremendous danger of attempting 
to cqffy'tKIm Jnto effect. But for the 
sake of the world as well as for our own 
safety, letVs -be cautious and firm. Other 
nations, dxcited bw the example of tlie 
liberty which this country has long pos¬ 
sessed, have attempted to copy our coii> 
stitution; and some of them have sliot 
beyond it in the fierceness of their pursuit. 

1 grudge not to other nations, that share 
of liberty which they may acquire: in the 
name of God, let them enjoy it! But let 
us warn them that they lose not the 
object of their desire by the very eager¬ 
ness with which they attempt to grasp it. 
Inheritors and consSrvators of natitinal 
freedom, let us, while others are sleeking 
it in restlessness and trouble, be a steady* 
and shining light to guide their course, 
not a wandering meteor to Itcwilder and 
mislead them. 

Let it not be thought that this is {in un¬ 
friendly or disheartening counsel to those 
who are either struggling und<^the 
sui% of harsh government, oc dxulfei'tig in 
the novelty of sudden emancipation. 11* 
is addressed much rather tp tho:^ ‘who, 
though cradled and educated amidst the 
sober blessings of the British constitution, 
paq^ for othqr schemes of liberty liian 
those which tliat coflstitution saMclions, 
other than are compatible witl/'a just 
equality of civil rights, or with the neces¬ 
sary robtruints of social obligation;—of 
some of whom it may be said, in the lan- 
*guage which Dryden puts into the inoulli 
of oncjpof thq'most extravagant of liis 
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heroes, tha^ , 

“They wpijld be free as nature first made man, 
“Ere the base lawsservitude began, 

“Wlien wild in \^’oods the noble savage ran.” 

Noble and swelling sentiments! but such 
as cannot be reduced intd practice. 
Grand ideas ! but which must be qualilied 
and adjusted 1^ a compromise between 
the aspirings m individuuis, and a due 
concern for the general tranquillity; must 
be subdued and chastened by reason and 
experience, before they can be directed 
to any useful end 1 A search after abstract 
perfection in {mvernment, may produce, 
iiv generous mwis, un enterprise antK en¬ 
thusiasm to be X^orded by the historian 
and to be celebrated by the ppet: but 
such’perfection is not an object^' reason¬ 
able pursuit, because it is notHc^e of 
possible attaivmcnt: And never yet did 
a passionate struggle after an absolutely 
unattainable object fail to be productive 
of misery to an individual, of madness and 
confusion to a people. Asihn-Jjvliabitants 
of those burning climatdl, wbi^th lie 
beneath a tropical sun, sigh for the cool¬ 
ness of the mountain and thergrove; so 
(all history instructs us,) uo nations 
which have basked for a time in the tor¬ 
ment blaze of an unmitigated liberty, too 
often cull upon t|ic shades of despotism, 
even of military despotism, to cover them, 

— “ () Qxiis me gc.lidis in vallibus Ilasmi 
“ Sistal, t;t ingeiiti lamorum protegat umbra I” 

a protection which blights while it shelters; 
which dwarfs the intellect, and stunts the 
energies of man, but to which a wearied 
naiioiv<sulling1y reports from intolerable 
heatb'and from perpetual danger of con- 

• vulsion. , 

Our lot is happily cast in the temper¬ 
ate zone freedom: the clime best 
suited to the dcvelopement of the moral 
qualitjes of the human race; to the cul¬ 
tivation of their faculties, and to the 
, security‘as. well as the improvement of 
tliefK^j’irtfleg: a clime not exempt indeed 

* f^om variations of the elements, but varia- 
tionj which purify while they agitate the 
atmosimerc that we breathe. Let us be 
sensible of the advantages which it is our 
happiness to enjoy. Let ^us guard ,^ith 

f iious gratitude the dame of genuine 
ibert)^that fire froth heaven, of which 
our constitution is the holy depository; 
—and let us not, for the chance of ren¬ 
dering it more intense and more radiant, 
impair its purity or hazard its extinction! 
Xhe noble lord is entitled tos^he ac- 
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knowledgments oFthe House, fdr the can¬ 
did, able, and ingenuous manner in which 
he has brought forward his motion. If, in 
the remarks which 1 have made upon it, 
there has been any thing which has borne 
the appearance of disrespect to him, 1 
hope^he will acquit roc ofitaving so intend¬ 
ed it. That the noble lord will carry 
his motion this evening, 1 have no fear; 
but with the talents which he has shewn 
himself to possess, and with (1 sincerely 
hope) a long and brilliant career of 
parliamentary distinction,before him, he 
will, no doubt, renew his ef&rts hereafter. 
Although I presume nos to expect'that 
he will give any weight to observations 
or warnings of mine, yet on this, probably 
the last,' opportunity which I shall have, 
of raising my voice on the question of 
parVivneutary reform, while I conjure the 
House to pause before it consents to 
adopt the proposition of the noble lord— 
I cannot help conjuring tbq noble lord 
himself, to pause li>er.'^e he again presses 
it upon the country. • If, however, lie 
shall persevere—and if his perseverance 
shall be successful—and if the results of 
that success shall be such as I caunot 
help appreheuding-^his be the triumph to 
have precipitated those’rcsults—be mine 
the consolation that to the utmost, and 
the latest of my power, 1 have opposed 
them. [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. Denman observed, that the whole 
of the right bon. gentleman's argument 
was founded i^, falla^. He,/ assumed 
that a quotatioif from a speech of Mr. 
Fox was correct, altliougb it was most 
likely the reverse; and, upon that, lie 
founded an argument against the expe¬ 
diency of a reformed House of Commons. 
After quoting several papers of rather 
ancient date, he at last wrought some 
bombastic lines of Dryden to bear against 
the reformers. The hon. and learned 
gentleman then commented upon the 
observations which the right lion, gentle¬ 
man had •made updia the subject of the 
sympathy which existed# between the 
House of Commons and the people, and 
contended, that the general conduct of 
the House was opposed to the wishes of 
the peopje. The right hon. genUeman 
had himself furnished some proofs of this; 
^nd he could produce another in the case 
of the late queen. He did not think that 
the House should blindly obey the wishes 
of the people, whetl^ they*were proper 
or not; but, in suq^ a case as that to 
wliich he had last referred, when not only 
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the whole* rhass of the pepple ia this 
copntry, but the whole of Europe^ were 
unanimous in condemning the proceedings 
which were instituted against her majesty, ' 
not to pay some deference to the wishes 
of their constituents, betrayed, ot^ the 
part of the House, a contempt for public 
opinion which never ought to be'exhibited 
in a free state. Dear as th^ emancipation 
of the Catholics was to every one who 
valued civil and religious liberty, he would 
not have it carried without the concur* 
rence of the people. He believed the 
people approved of it. They ought not 
to dictate changes.to that House; but 
the House ought to regard their disposi-* 
tiou and temper. The judgment formed 
by posterity of tlie conduct of the House 
ought to be considered, and not the bias 
manifested by contemporaries. Let ibem 
now reflect what decision was irrcvdcibly 
passed upon the measures of the House 
of Commons in former periods~upon the 
measures of*those 

Quorum Plaminia tcgitur ciius, atquc Latina.” 

what was now the settled judgment formed 
upon that most inljiortant question the 
American war ? The House had then 
addressed the Cr6wn by a large majority; 
and from some strange change,’ on which 
it would be now vain to speculntc, they 
w'cnt up soon afterwards with an address 
of quite a contrary description. The 
present time confirmed the judgment of 
tilt: opposition, aftd cot^emned the base 
acquiescence of the inajority in every 
instance. But, the moral evil of the pre¬ 
sent system, independently of its effects, 
was itself quite dreadful. Could any 
thing be more disgustiog than the sliuffling 
answers, and the suspicious silence, of 
persons brou^t to their bar charged with 
corruption at electionsHe knew not if 
human nature ever appeared baser than, 
when persons stood at their bar with a 
knowledge of facts which it waa their 
whole study to conUteal by -pcevarication. 
Another view of human natare was 
indeed still lower-—it was that presented 
by the membecf of that House who had 
been the means of all this corruption and 
pcrjiiry, and who.sat wishing, success to 
the must .loathson^e falsehoods. .Was it 
not a dreadfjul evil to see persons sent to 
gaol for what they were compelled, ahd 
properly compelled, to declare before the 
committee#? This foul and disgusting 
disease was no animomical nicety. If the* 
examinations before their committees 
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"werd generally distributed and understood 
the country would be still tbuder ia de¬ 
manding reform. If the evil werh lateift 
it might be imprudent to reveal it; but 
that question wasaio longed open to doubt 
or cavil. The right hon. gentleman had 
inge'hiously put it to the advocates of re¬ 
form, to refer Vb the period when the 
representation had been^such as they 
would now have it. Suppose there had 
been no 'such period, were they tlierefore 
precluded from reforming a flagrant and 
intolerable abuse ? This question tvas 
not asked when a bill was.brought in to 
reform any other abuse. iThe people of 
England had a right tq^c fairly, fully, 
and freely represented Was it not* a 
grievan^to be remedied, that, in a season 
of dis.<!t^, when hunger stimulated to 
sedition, the people should be left a prey 
to any demagogue who cot.M point to the 
slate of (lie representation, and the clia*- 
racter of that House ? It was, too, a most 
pernicious evil, both in a moi^l and political 
point iif’vltivvj^o see a species of consc- 
cratidn giveiwo sacrifice of principle, 
dereliction of character, and venal barter 
of opinion^ Corruption thus 

Mounts the tribunal, lifts her scarlet head, 

** And sei;s pale V'irtuc carted in her steiul.” • 

, What was that influence, which they heard 
openly avowed and defended, but, in 
plain, homely, intelligible language, that 
members of that House should be bribed 
by the possession of places to vote con¬ 
trary to justice and public policy * The 
Cash Resumption bill of 1819 had been 
referred to. Let thajn refer to.the impo¬ 
sition of new taxes in'lSlSl, and sa 5 * whe¬ 
ther that was an act of wisdom for thq. 
interests of the people. But, the great 
evil was the preservation of useless places 
to enable gentlemen to vote" against the 
people. It might be said that they ap¬ 
proved of the measures which thdv sup¬ 
ported ; but if they did, it vu«s an jnsuit 
to say that they must be paid for ^pport*- 
ing what they approved of. * There was a 
degree of absurdity in gentlemen passing 
from one side to the other,*and Alking of 
purity of motives, as the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman who had spoken for himself had 
done. The disfranchisement of boroughs, 
as recommended *by the right luni. gen¬ 
tleman, would never apply to the repre¬ 
sentatives of peers. The porruption of 
the House did, in fact, dispense with the 
' exercise of the other two branches of the 
legislature, on the very grougd of the 
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right hon.^ gQntIcman. That House was^ 
bgcome^tlie influenced organ of every act 
of government, wPitiiout the confidence of 
the public, and even witliout the respect 
of goverjtmcnt; for a i^ght hon. gentle¬ 
man had told them last niglit, tliijf he 
would set at naught the unanimous vote 
oftiiatbody. lie was ashamed to have 
occupied so nwch of their time; but he 
could not refrain from offering a few ob¬ 
servations in suppo'Vt of a motion which 
had his most hearty concurrence. 

Mr. Pud merely rose to take some 
notice of an allusion which had been 
twice made, to^n observation whichvhad 
fallen from hiti^^st night. Tie did not 
rise to expjain a^ay or retract, but to 
repeat and'uphold what he sni^with re¬ 
ference to tlic case of Mr. HurtL He 
informed the Mouse last night, tliih he 
had advised fue Crown not to exercise 
what he considered the peculiar, (*xclusive, 
and almost sacred prerogative of mercy, 
in the case of Mr. Hunt, lie had declared, 
at the same time, that if tl;^'House should 
determine unanimously to address the 
Crown in behalf of Mr. Hunt,' he w'ould 
not be the instrumen^tbr carrying such a 
recommendation into effect. This senti¬ 
ment he now repeated. He did not use 
it as a menace. He felt himself called 
upon to make that declaration, from a 
conscientious conviction as to the merits 
of the case ; and he should consider him¬ 
self unworthy of the place ho held, if any 
circumstances could induce him to become 
the instrument ’.of carrying into effect a 
purpose which he felt to be inconsisteut 
witii>hi^onscientinus sense of duty. 

After a short replj', the House divided: 

, Ayes, 164; Noes, 269. 


List of the Minority. 


Abnreromby, hbli. J. 
Althorp, viset. 
Anson, sir C». 
AniVon, hon (). 
Beaui^ont, jT. W. 
Barnard/'viset.' 
Barrett, S. M. 
Becher; W. W,^ 
Bennct, hon. II. G. 
Benyon, B.. 

Bernal, R. 

Birch, J.. 
Broughaii], II. 
Bufdett, sir F. 

Bury, viset. 

Byng, G. 

Boughey, sir J. F. 
Benett, J. 

Belgravc, viset. 


Buxton, T. F. 
Boughtoii, .sirW.E.R. 
Bentinck, lord W, 
Calvert, C. 

Chaloner, II. 

Calcraft, John 
Campbell, W. F. 
Chainberl.iyiie, W. 
Carew, R. S. 

Carter, John 
Cavendish, II. 
tCavendish, C. 

Clifton, viscount 
Coflin, sir I. 

Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 

('oncanaon, L. 
Crespigny, sir W. De 
Cromplpn, S. »» 
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Curwen,J. C. • 
Creevey, T. 
Calthorpc, hon. F. 

• Calvert, N. , 
Davies, T. II. 
Denison, W. J. 
DenMRin, Thus. 
Duncannon, viset. 
Dundiis, hoii. T. 
Dundas, C. • 
Dickinson, W. 
Ehrington, viset. 
Ellice, E. 

Evans, VV. 

Ellis, hon, G. Agar 
Fergusson, sir 11. C, 
Foley, J. 11. II. 
'Franklaiid, R, 
Grattan, J. 

Grail ftn,*S. 

Grant, J. P. 

Griffith, J. W. 

Guile; sirW. 
Gurney, R. II. 
Gaskell, li. 
Haldimaiid, W. 
Ilaniiltoii, lord A. 
Ileathcote, sir G. 
Ileathcote, G. .1. 
Heron, sir Roht. 

Hill, lord A. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, E. 

Hughes, W. L. 

Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 

.Tames, W. 

Johnson, col. 
Jcrvoisc, G. P. 
Kennedy, T. F. , 
Lamb, hon, G. 
Jjambton, J. G. 
Latouclic, R. 
liemon, sir W. 
l.ennard, T. B. 
1-loyd, sir E. 
Leycester, 11. 
.Lawley, F. 

Langston, J. H. 
Lester, B. L. 
I.ushington, S. 
Marryat, Joseph 
Maherly, J. 

Maberly, W! L. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J, 
Martin, J. 

Maulc, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J«W. 
Milbank, W. 

Milton, viset. 

Mlmck, J. B. 

Moore, P. 
Marjoribank.s, S. 
JTormanby, viset. 
Newman, R. W. 
Newport, rU hon. sir J. 


Nugenf, lord 
O’Callaghan, J. , 
Old, VV. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulstoii, lord 
Palmer, col. 

Palmer, C. F. 

Pares, Thus. 

Pierce, 11. 

Pelham, hon. C. A. 
Philips, G. 

Philips, G.R. 

■ Power, R. 

Powlett, hon. W. 
Priftie, hon. F. A. 
Prvsc; P. 

Py^i, F. 

Ramsay, sir A. 
Ramsden, J. C. 
Ricarilo, D. 

Ridley, bii M. V^^ 
llol)art.s. Geo. 
Robarts, \. W 
Robinson, sir O. 
Rowley, sir VV. 
Rumbold, C. 
t{ ’’■.‘'ussell, li. G, 

Rice, '1'. S. 

Rickford, VV. 
KiiinsboUoin, J. 
■'Smitli, VV. 

‘ Smith, hon. It. 

Smith, J. 

Scarlett, J. 

Scudamore, R. 

Sefton, earl of 
Scott, J, 

Stanley, lord 
Stewart, VV. (Tyrone) 
Stuart, lord hV. 

Sykes, D. 

Sebright, .sir J. 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Tennyson, C. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Townsbend, lord C. 
Taylor, C. 

Wane, J. A. 

Webbe, E. 

"White, Luke 
* Whitbread, S. C. 
Williams, .sir U. 
Wilsoh; sir It. 

Wood, alderman 
Wyvil, M. 
WilberfoEce, W'. 
Whitmore, W. V^. 
Williams, W. 

TELi.r.ns. 

Russel 1,'lord John 
Folkestone, viset. 

rAiiyin oii'. 
Bbring, sirT. 
daventlisli, lord (». 
llutehiason, C. lU 
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Markham, 5f. Wilkins, W. 

iviwstyn, sirT. Western, C. C. 

Taylor, M- A. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Mondai/, April 29. • 

Scarcity of Provisiojis in Ire¬ 
land.] The Earl of Darnley expressed 
his surprise that no propbsition diad yet 
been submitted to the House respecting j 
the state of Ireland. -He did not now 
mean to enter into any discussion on the 
moral or political state of that country, 
but he thought himself bound to notice 
the great distres*s which, according to the;^ 
best information, prevailed throughout 
Ireland. The noble carl opposite, must 
be aware that there was an increasing dis¬ 
tress in that country from, the actual.want 
of provisions. His object in mentfeping 
this lamentable state of things was, to 
learn from the noble earl whether the at¬ 
tention of government had been called to 
the distress prety(tyr% in Ireland, and 
whether any measures of relief had been 
adopted. . , 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he had no 
lie.°itation in stating, that government ha^ 
received information that distress for the 
want of provisions was great in some parts 
of Ireland. The subject, however, had 
not been overlooked by government, and 
measures, conformable to precedents es¬ 
tablished on former occasions and found 
sujhcient, had bicn resorted to. With 
regard to the general jjfuestion of relief 
in «ich coses, he must say, that nothing, 
except in extreme cases, could be more 
improper than the interference of govern¬ 
ment with the subsistence of the country. 
Such interference was far more likely to 
cause famine, •than to give relief in times 
of difficulty. What ought to be done by 
the government with respect to the whole 
country might be illustrated by the reply 
made to a foreigner who expressed his 
surprise that so gvqat a city as London 
' should be so well supplied withput any 
regulations. Tie was answered, that the 
reason of its being so well supplied,* was 
precisely because there were no regula¬ 
tions for that purpose. The course to 
be followed in the present cale was the 
same which had been adopted on former 
occasions. ’He appealed to the noble 

{ leers who bad lately returned from Ire- 
and, whct||ier they were not satisfied, 
that whatever cofiU be done to relieve 
the present distress, would be done, and 
was doing ? 
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Agricultural Distress.] Mr. 
Gooch presented a petition from several 
conwderablb land owners in Suil'olk, com¬ 
plaining of agriculturai distress. The 
petitioners prayed, that such a reduction 
of public expenditure mlTght be cfiected 
as would justify a ftirther reduction of 
taxation ; but they expressed an appre¬ 
hension, that no immediate relief could 
be derived from that source. He viewed 
with great dismay the distressed state of 
the'^gricultprists. A rem^ision of taxation 
he knew would assist tlfe^m; -and as far as 
a reduction of establishment could enable 
that to,'!!^ done, he would do it. ifc had 
felt ^i.Iiis duty to move in the last session, 
that some notice should b* taken of the 
numerous agricultural petitions 'bn tlie 
table of' the House. In the committee 
which was appointed, he was nominated 
chairman, and he would not flinch from 
any the r^ponsibility that might at¬ 
tach to him on that account. It hud been 
thought proper that that committee should 
be re-appointed tlfl^ year; but he was 
sorry to say, that their report contained 
nothing satisfactory to the country. It 
proposed no measures calculated to afford 
immediate adequate relief. It should, ■ 
however, be borne in mind how difficult 
it was to discover any such remedy for 
the present evils. The markets were 
glutted to the extreme, and corn must 
either be removed from the market, or 
more money must bp brought into for 
that purpose. A proliibitory dhtyrOp the 
importation of corn was what would be 
most beneficial to the former. When the* 
ports were opened in 1820, by means of 
a fraud, 700,000 quarters,(ff oats were 
admitted; and with an average consump¬ 
tion of 30,000,000 a-year, it was surpris¬ 
ing the effect which that impoj^tation bod 
in lowering the prices. He agreed^p the 
system of duties, but not or to thi 
turn: the duties recommended by the re¬ 
port were not sufficient. »This •country 
could not maintain her station in Europe 
-if its agriculture were allowed to sink. 
Tlie petitioners, amgngst other remeilies, 
prayed for a reform in parliament. In 
this he did not agree with them, being 
satisfied that reform would not put one 
shilling into the pocket of tli5 farmer. 

• Mr. Hume observed, that this was not 
the fifst time Jhat the hen. member had 
expre&Sed his**anxiety to relieve the dis- 
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tress of tire tigriculturist. But in the 
nufherou!^ 'motions which bad been made 
for the remission of taxes, and the reduc¬ 
tion of expenditure, he (tid not recollect 
having hail the pleasure of having the 
hon. member in the minority. * What'-*vas 
the use, then, of presenting petitions of 
this kind, and talking about raising the 

{ >rice of corn, if he would not assist in 
ovrering and abolisking useless establish¬ 
ments, in order to ed'ect that which he 
acknowledged to be the only remedy ? 
The only way to relieve the country was, 
to reduce the pjuce of production, an(| to 
export the surpHte corn toolbar countries. 
Up to the year 1760 or 1770, this was an 
exporting country, lie hoped |he hon. 
member, by his future condu&t, .would 
make up for his past omissions. ^ 

Mr. Coke pf».sented a petition from the 
hundred of Earsham, in the county of 
Norfolk. He stated the distress in that 
part of the country to be such, that many 
farmers were quitting their fariavi, and 
giving up agricultural pursuits altogether, 
lie believed most firmly that no relief 
was to be expected from the noble 
marquis who had so^ng managed that 
House and the country. This was the 
opinion of the petitioners, all of whom 
went further than formerly, and called for 
reform in that House as the only remedy 
for the existing distress. He agreed with 
them that the only perfect remedy for the 
evil was to be found in a reform ih that 
llouse^ and he looped the example set by 
these petitioners would be followed by 
cverjy hundred in the country. If this 
were.d:^ne, it t^ould'be impossible for the 
government to resist the public voice. 
Ultimately, the pifblic voice would make 
itself heard ; but he feared that it would 
be in some 'bther way than through the 
medium of that House. He complained 
of the manner in which the complaints of 
petitipnersv’had hitherto been treated. 
Some.'years ago, on a petition being pyi- 
seated," the hoble lord opposite had re¬ 
marked on the ** ignorant impatience of 
taxation” which prevailed. Perhaps similar 
language might be held on the present 
occasion; but, wltatever might be said, it 
was most afflicting tP see the county to 
which he belonged, and which was so 
cUneiy identified with that noble science 
to.which his^life had been devoted, re¬ 
duced by th*c burthens under which it 
laboured almost to a state of beggarry. 
Relief ought to be given,.without delay. 
No attention, however, waS paid to the 
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distresses of the petitioners. They com¬ 
plained of the distress which had fallen 
•on them, and pjayed for that protection, 
to which the British farmer was entitled. 
They prayed for a reform in that House, 
and sflystetn of fair and tqual representa¬ 
tion, of which property should be tiic basis. 
They demanded retrenchment in every 
department, uiid called for the reduction 
of sinecures, and all useless offices. Thu 
petition he presented' with pleasure, ns he 
was always gratified when his constituents 
called for reform in firmy but constitu¬ 
tional language. In the Ifundrcd from 
.which this petition came, there were but 
two magistrates, both of whom were 
clergymen. On the (wopriety of placing 
clergjnnen in such situations he oftcrctl 
soma- remarks, and commented on their 
conqUtt in withholding their sanction 
from the meeting at which this petition 
had been voted, and thus attempting to 
interpose an obstacle, to the •exorcise of 
the right of petitionn^g^ 

Mr. Wodehouse said, that with respect 
to the rcport,^e. thought it riglit to say, 
that it had proved generally unsatisractory 
tp the country, lb did not protect the 
farmer against the importation of foreign 
grain; but he had no hesitation in saying, 
that effectual relief could not be afforded 
till the great pressure of the public 
burthens had been ipitigated. As the 
language he held was thought inconsistent 
with his conduct in SQine instances, he 
was anxious to^ explain his reasons for 
voting in favour of keeping up the sinkhig 
fund, and for opposing the repeal of the 
salt-tax. Whether in the present state 
of the"country it “was wise to preserve the 
sinking fund was certainly questionable. 
But he could not make up his mind to 
dispense with it: as it was difficult to cal¬ 
culate what effect this might produce ou 
public credit. When the question on the 
salt-tax was brought forward, he had 
hfoked at the pcculiap* situation in which 
the goyernment was placed. They had. 
lost by the malt-tax, whtCh had been 
given up, 2,000,0(X)/. The repeal of the 
salt-tax would have taken from them 
another miilibn; and this too at o time . 
when the* government was engaged in 
paying off tnc ^ pbr cents. Under these 
cfrcumstances, be had not thought it right 
to vote against ministers on that occasion, 
lie had now a few words to qffer on what 
had fallen from his hJii. colleague on the 
subject of the raectin^at which thU peti-; 
tion had been voted. He had alluded to 
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the refusar erf* the magistrates to sanctioa ' Mr« Bennet said, that he was present at 
it on the requisition being first proposed, the Surrey meeting aHuded to,'and woqjd 
After the language which had been observe, that if lord King ha’rf not so 
held at'some of the meetings he did. not spoken of Mr. Cobbett, he (Mr: B.) 
wonder at there being a reluctance wodld have sard,* what he* now declared, 
on the part o/ the magistrate to that Mr. Cobbett was entitled to the 
comply with the requisition. He felt it thaiilcs of the country, for the able and 
incumbent on him to explain more parti* clear manner in* which he investigated 
cularly the situation in whjch the county many intereaiing subjects^ But if lord 
had stood. They had unfortunately had King had thought proper to make such a 
two men executed in it, who, at the mo* statement, what ri^t had the bon. 
ment of their leaving the world, had de- member to condemn him in his absence I 
dared, that the outrages which they had The opinion of the* noble lord was as good 
committed ha^*no object but to frighten as that of the hoo. member. There was 
tlie farmers into increasing the allowances in tjbat noble lord that quickness and - 
of those in their employ. The Housc^ acuteness of intellect which, while he was 
might recollect that a't the meeting in by birth a descendaht of the great Locke, 
Surrey, lord King had held forth'attsome was a fi&ther proof of his efaim to the 
length on the merits of Mr. Cobbett. faonour'or which he had so much reason 
That speech had been printed iii lr»d- to be proud. 

bills, and circulated in Norfolk. Norfolk Mr. fVodehouse said, he*bclieved the 
was held to be the best place to circulate words used by lord King with respect to 
tin's paper, because it was known that Mr. Cobbett, were to the effect, “ that he 
great distress pr^'^ijed there. Now, was .the most able and intelligent writer 
when a peer of tho ndalm thought proper of this..'Or anv former time, on political 
to bestow unqualified praise on a roan, subjedts.’* JVlrTCobbett had been a good 
who, it was known, had no segard for the deal in the county of Norfolk of late. His 
rights to property, ke could nof but think exertions ‘during th^last year had been 
such conduct dangerous. In his opinioDf directed to persuade the people of Eng* 
it was most improper—most unkind to the land that the farmers were the greatest 
country, and most unworthy of the situa- brutes in nature. To hear such a man 
tion which that noble lord held in society, held up as an object of admiration was 
He had been taunted with having voted shocking; and therefore it was that he hod 
last year, first against reducing the army made the observations which had fallen 
by 10,000 men, and then against taking from him< 

5,000 from its nurabers. Now, he looked Ordered to lie on the table, 
back on the votes which ne had given on , 

thoSU occasions with much satisfaction, Scarcity of Provisions in Ire- 
and regretted the redaction which had land.] Sir 0*i?nien said, tl^at before 
taken place. If the effect of this reduction the House proceeded to Ijie important 
were properly explained lo the. public—if business of the day, he wished to point 
it were seen by tneip, that men who had out to the gentlemen aVtnind him, the very 
been twenty years in the service of their dreadful and calamitous situation to which 
country, were sent out again to rot in a great portion of bis countrymen were 
places where they ought not to have been reduced. There were at that moment 
called upon to serve any more, he thought thousands of persons in Ireland, who, in 
the public would be inclined toaay, “a consequence of the failure ofjtthe .late 
fig for such retrenchment:*' i-'I^en gen* potgtoe crop, were reduced to a ^ngle ' 
tiemen were |p fond of taunting •others meal a day, and that meal generally cci>. 
#ith inconsistencies, he must remind sisted pf oatmeal and water. It was-well 
them of their own. After calling‘for known that, generally speakiifg, ihtf whole 
the reduction of the atniy, when the population of the South of Irdiand lived, 
first question of the i^resent sewdon waa during a great portion of the year, upon 
brou^t forward relatiDg jo^ lrtland, the ponftoes-; but, duriugt'the last year, the^ 
first words uuered were* •,* not pro* mceamint rains which prevailed,-had.totailf 
claiai martial'law i" To him there ap*' decayed and destroyed that vegetable iW' 
peared no small inconsistency in declaring the ground; At the late assizes in hia 
against a stagding army, and then, on the county, the distressed state of the people 
first appearance of cl^turbances, of eailiog was taken into conwderation, and a repre* 
for martial law. * ‘ ^ sentation of that distress was made to the 

VOL. VII. L * • ; . 
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lord lleutepapt. He had no doubt ot the 
hgncvolpiit intentions of the noble lord 
who now filled thfi office of lord lieutenant, 
but it was inigossible to extend relief to 
that poor and suflering*country, without 
the interference and aid of parliament^. It 
was a lamentable fact, th^t at thattnoment 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
Mayo, and Roecommon, in ftet, the whole 
provinces of Munster and Connaffght, 
were in a state of actual starvation. If 
the counties of Lancaster, or Warwick, or 
Stafiurd, were suflerihg as Ireland now 
was, what, he would ask, would be the 
feelings of that House ? What were the 
people of that unfortunate ccAintry to do i 
How were they, ^deprived as the^ were of 
money, of any resource, to rel^fve ihem- 
. selves from the difficulties undeL which 
they laboured ? He well remembered the 
situation in which Ireland was placed in 
1817. Great as the distresses of the 
country were at that period, there was 
still a circulation of money, and a high 
price of corn, which afibrd/'d marty open¬ 
ings of relief. But, what was the situation 
ot the country now ? There was •scarcely 
a town in the south^of Ireland; in which 
hundreds of strong, able-bodied men, 
<were not to be seen walking about with¬ 
out any means of getting employment. 
The question for the consideration of the 
House was—i»hat had produced this state 
of things ! One-third of the respectable 
people of the county of Clare had been 
reduced to absolute distress; they had 
neither morey'nor means to relieve them¬ 
selves. He was aware that there was 
plenty of corn in the market; but, what 
did-that do towards relief, when the dis- 
» tressed parties hqd no money to buy i It 
was true that the gentry of the' county 
were, in piany instances, ready to co¬ 
operate with' the magistrates in affording 
relief; but how was it possible for a few 
individuals to afford permanent reiref to 
IdGsOtK) ^. 1 en ? In making this statement, 
‘ he did not appear before the House as a 
• mendicant on the part of his country. All 
he asked was, that government. would 
' make Advances to relieve the present dis¬ 
tresses of unfortunate Ireland. For these 
advances tiie county rates could be 
|iledgcd, and the nrbney might be lai^ out 
^ repairing roads, or m such other manner 
as migiit be best calculated to afford relief. 
It was well known to many pf his friends, 
that thousands were at that moment dying 
from famine in Ireland. He was most 
anxious to make this statement at the 


earliest period, firitli a view to draw the 
attention of government to it; for unless 
relief was promptly aftbrded, the unfortu¬ 
nate popiilatiofi must suffer the last stage 
ofmiseiy. A short time ago, potatoes, 
the principal food of the peasantry of Ire¬ 
land, were sold at from one penny to three 
halfpence per stone; during this year they 
were sold at per stone. And, while 
this general article of Irish consumption 
was so raised, oatmqai had also risen from 
13/. to 15k per ton. The bon. baronet, 
after pointing out with great feeling the 
other distresses under wh'ch the people 
of Ireland laboured, adverted to the fact 
of the poor people in Ireland being ac¬ 
tually obliged to rob for their subsistence. 
He Ifadliimself been informed by the head 
police officer in his county, that if they 
we^Ctto commit all the persons who took 
provisions for their support, no gaol in the 
country could bold them; nay, farther, 
that the parties so arrested, if they could 
get their families, m mnd them, would 
think that they had made a happy ex¬ 
change in getting into prison. The hon. 
baronet qpnbluded by expressing a hope 
that parliament woulU take into its serious 
'consideration the suffering state of Ireland. 

Mr. JiecRer corroborated the hon. ba¬ 
ronet’s statement, and expressed his fear 
that, in a very short time, even the scanty 
subsistence now on hand would be alto¬ 
gether expended. 

Mr. Goulburn expressed his surprise 
that the hon. l^ronet'Should have ta'ken 
that premature^portunity of calling upon 
the House to enter into the consideration 
of the state of the peasantry in Ireland. 
He 1^08 the mo^e surprised at this course, 
os the hon. baronet had been in daily 
communication with him upon the subject 
of this distress, and must Have known that, 
if he had hitherto refrained from stating 
the views of the Irish government, it was 
not from any want of sympathy for the 
sufferers, nor from the slightest inclination 
to withhold whatever relief the govern¬ 
ment ef Ireland could pisictically afibrd; 
bu( from a firm conviction, that the agita¬ 
tion of the subject would augment rather 
than alleviate the evils which the hon. ba- 
rqnet so feelingly deplored. . Sup¬ 
posing tue distress to be as general in the 
south of Ireland as the hon. baronet had 
‘depicted it to be, and the condition of the 
resident gentry so reduced as to render 
them unable to mitigate the^ condition of 
their peasantry, to v^om, the hon. baronet 
asked, but to the government, could the 
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people look up for relief? The Irish go¬ 
vernment were, however, first bound to 
conBider to what extent they had the 
means of administering rdlief; and the 
House might form some estimate of the 
probable amount rhich would be required 
generally from the government, to meet 
the demands likely to be made upon them,, 
if they once took upon themselves the re¬ 
sponsibility of subsisting the people,,from 
this single fact, that amount of relief 
claimed from the hon. baronet’s county 
alone was for 4Qp,000^. The government 
could not, he thought, be considered much 
to blame, if they paused at the outset, and 
forbore from hastily admitting a prece¬ 
dent, which would encourage a lidbliity- 
for a repetition of those demands *from 
various quarters of the country. The 
case he believed, was really this—thaf, in 
some parts there was a ^reat deficiency 
in a particular crop, wtneh' constituted 
the chief subsistence of the peasantry of 
Ireland. But, thqagh the potatoe crops 
had, in many places su&red, yet in others 
there was an abundant supply of corn; 
and at the very time when ttib scarcity had 
enlianced the price of potatoes in the most 
distressed market, the price of oatroeaf> 
continued lower than- it genendly was. 
throughout the empire* The rise lo the 
latter article was not for some time mot'e 
than *2s. in (he cwt., although he,admitted, 
the advance had increased to 12«. ordSr. 
during a part of the last week* In answer. 
to the hoc* baronet’s inqt^ry, why the 
vernment bad not sent ddwn a commission 
to inquire into.the extent of the.; distress, 
he hod only to i&fqrm 'the Hom^M>what 
the lion, baronet prasiopily knenuSthat 
Mr. Warborton,.who<came.up^to Bublin 
to communicate the opinioneofthegentle*' 
men of his tsoonty, was immediately 
charged by the lord lieutenant witii a 
commission, to return and ascertain first, 
in a more detailed foimi' tlie degree of 
pressure which, was appretiendednext, 
to what extent the gefttl^B^ eftlfe county 
could contribute to the ^relie^ df their 
peasantry; and that then it would reipwn 
for government to take iqjUr tbeio consido* 
ration .the> roeasuses^bCceKOpwalinn whU^i 
(heycoiild'adjminU»|i^.^t ? Hw; liifters firone 
Bublin that day tsdWmtoed lhe re^ui^o 9^ 
Mr. Warburtqni and tka'tthe lord lleote-, 
nant was then in a sltuatioh to decide hiiirr 
tar government could afibrd any relief. > 

Sir £. O'Brien di^laiiqed imputingitbe' 
slightest neglect to the Irish government, j 
but repeated he thought parliament | 
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'alone capable of meeting Uiq, evil, h® 
had no intention of throwing hi; eounir,^ 
men upon Great Britaiif as paupers; bnt 
only asked an advance up^on the county 
rates to enable thhm to provide for them* 
selvqs by their own industry. 

• 

Agricultubai. Distress, and the 

FtNANC^TAI. AND OTHER MEASURES FOR 

rrs Rxz.ibf.3 Th^ House having re¬ 
solved itself into a committee to consider 
farthhr of the Report of the fkimmittce 

on the Agriculture Distress, 

• 

The Marquis of Londonderry rose and 
addressed the. committee as foiiows 

I rise. Sir, in conformity to my notice, 
to call tl^ attention of the committee to 
the Report from the select committee ap¬ 
pointed to inquire into the |llegations of 
the several petitions presented to the 
House, hi the lost and present sessions of 
parliament, complaining of jhe distressed 
state of the Agriculture of die United 
Kingdom. Sw. I am sure that I should 
rouen disappoint the feelings and wishes 
of the House, if, before I proceed to 
explain the paiticular measures which I 
am about to propose, Rdid not call their 
attention to the question, out of wbiciv 
that Re[K»rt has mainly sprung;—1 mean, 
the severe distreM of the agricultural in- 
tetrest, whkdi.has led to the presentation 
6 f so many-petitions to parliament, in the 
last aa.virell ad in the present session, from 
>tbe variops bodies connected with it 
tfarooghout-rim* country. • I am anxious 
to do^'ito, as well.ibr the purpose of ex- 
^pressiog my own opinion on the nature 
^and extent of the existing distress, as of 
•giving some iaformatioq to the committee, • 
preparatory to ,a - fuJi statement of the 
ooutto winch his - majesty’s government 
mean to take or. dm subject; and I shall 
also^ communicate several further sug- 
-gesitions, as to the.rbliof which >( he 
practicable to afford' to the agricultural 
interest; and to which I did not advert, 
when I formerly had the honour to ad¬ 
dress the House, on riiis important topic. 

" About ten weeks have elapsed *8ince 1 
.laat> SBbmUted nw"sentiments, on tins 
"juration; and, if I mow thought I hud 
talton,; at that pOTiodf an inaccurate viciv 
of the general nature of the evil, or of 
•the description of remedy of which it may 
be susceptmle, there is nothing that would 

f - t# From the original edition, published 
by Hatphard, ^Riccadilly. 
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make me juiwrilling to come forward and 
acknovuledge the drror into which 1 had 
fallen. But, on* the contrary, I must, 
riow declare, jthat the opinions which I 
had then formed appear to me, on the 
most deliberate reflection, to be .sub- 
atantially correct. I tiien stated, that 1 
believed the question of distress might 
be considered «s confined to the agricub 
turul interest. I l^ented the existence 
of that distress most deeply. I thought 
as seriously on the consc(|uence8 of it as 
the hon. member for Norfolk himself can 
think. But, entertaining most sincerely 
that feeling, ^nevertheless deemed it es¬ 
sential to bear in jnind, that *the general 
situation of the country, with.the ex¬ 
ception of what belonged to agriculture, 
might be regarded as prosperous. As far 
us 1 have ^ce been informed, it un- 
/juestionably appears, that our manufac¬ 
tures and commerce are in a stale of pro¬ 
gressive prosperity; and 1 have the satis¬ 
faction to. add, that the revenue continues 
to improve. Since 1 lastf^addressed the 
House on this point, the amount of the 
quarter's revenue, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of last ’year,' has 
shown an increasb of between 400,000/. 
*and 500,000/.: and I have the satisfaction 
further to state, that the acUounts, for 
three weeks, which have been made up 
since the last quarter day, exhibit an in¬ 
crease of 283,000/., as compared with the 
corresponding period in the last year; so 
that it appears, that subsequently to the 
last quarter’s account, which showed so 
much improvement, the revenue has gra¬ 
dually continued t/increase, as compared 
with that of last year, at the rate of above 
- 90,000/. a week., 1 do not adduce this 
fact as conclusive, but only as presumptive 
evidence of the improving condi|^on of 
our manufactures abd'eommerce; and it 
is consoling, when so much stress is laid, 
and very .properly laid, on the present 
, pressure bpon agmulture, to be enabled, 
to advert tq a criterion which' justifiel us 
• ih presuming that, although a great and 
important interest of the country certainly 
suiters severely, that suiting is not so 
universally diffused as some perAms seem 
to imagine. ' -v' ' '' % 

As to the mode ny which It might be 
practicable to relievh 'the agricultural 
distressi I then stated my opinimiw^n 
opinion to.>which I still >adhere^that,, 
according to the bestinfurmation which'l' 
was enabled *to procure*,' that distress* 
arose chiefly from causes^qrhieh trere hot 


within the reach of any legislative remedy, 
‘and was the result of various circum¬ 
stances influencing the market ;• that it 
was occasioned by an excess of produce 
brought to that market; and that, until 
the supply adjusted itself to the demand, 
so as to afford a fair profit on the capital 
employed in agriculture, all attempts to 
correct the evH by legislation must prove 
abortive. 1 contended, and I now repeat, 
fortified consideritbly by the discussions 
which have since taken place on the sub¬ 
ject, and more especiallyiby the sanction 
and .confirmation which the opinion I 
expressed has receivdU in the able 
work which has recently been published 
by. the hon. member mr Portarlington 
(Mr.*Ricardo], than whom it is impos¬ 
sible, for the House on such questions to 
haifediighcr authority;—that the remis¬ 
sion of taxes, although highly desirable 
as a relief to the consumer generally, and 
to the agriculturists only in oommon with 
all other consumers, X not calculated to 
reach the disease in the shape of an 
effectual remedy.-—I admitted, that it 
might act as*a palliative, and as such bo 
applied rather to ^odthe the feelings of 
\hosc whom it concerned, than to relieve 
their actual wants; but 1 insisted that to 
hold it out as a remedy for the depression 
and distress of the corn market, was to 
practise one of the worst delusions that 
could possibly be 'imposed upon tlic 
country. And, Sir, I^do now conscien¬ 
tiously believe^ that the intelligent por¬ 
tion of the community, even amon'gs^thc 
farmers themselves, are convinced that, 
if the whole of our taxation could by pos¬ 
sibility be relinquished, the necessary re¬ 
lief would not be thereby afforded to that 
most important branch of |he national in¬ 
dustry. At the same titne 1 distinctly 
stated, that 1 considered it to be our duty 
to look at all the circumstances connected 
with the landed interest—in order to see 
if jt'were possible tq devise any thing, 
which, though not a\lirect remedy, might 
nevidtheless afford relief oallateraliy, and 
focUitiitip^ the efforts of' individuals en¬ 
gaged'm agriculture, by giving to them 
the iBteana iff advantageously employing 
'dapitld: ^md 1 adddd, that in a coiintry 
abotthdiiig In active* exfertion like this, it 
was impossible, by judichuisly relieving 
any one branch of tl4 national interests, 
not thereby to benefit the whole. 

tSir,' I'then ventuipd to cflll the atten¬ 
tion of the House tp various measures, 
which seemed, in the i^inion of his ma- 
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jcEty’t gorernmeDt, to deserve the serious plan appeared to these individuals so much 
coosideration of parliament. Tliose mea- to preponderate over its advantagps, that 
sures naturally divided themselves into it is not the intention oPhis majesty’s go- 
three classes; Jirst^ measnrhs of a financial vernment to make any proposition to par- 
character;—such as areconnected liament with resj[>ect to this particular 
with the state of thav currency c£ the species of relief.—There is, however, an- 
country; and, thirdly, those calculated other mode of advancing capital for the 
to relieve agriculture, as far as relief is to relief of the agriculturist, which stands 
be found in advances to be made to the on a different principle, aad to' this the 
agriculturist, on adequate security. 1 committee have giv^n their sanction; 
now beg leave to repi(i the attention of namely, an advance by government, not 
the House to these particular measures, exceeding in amount one million sterling, 
and to state the grounds on which his on the security of British corn, to be 
majesty’s government are now prepared stored for that purpose.—Sir, I never 
to act, with reference to each of the disguised from the House my opinion, 
three great branches of the question which that advances of this nature require great 
i have just described. consideration, and are* only, justifiable 

1 will begin witli that class to wllich I under tlie pressure of extraordinary* nc- 
Jest adverted; and consider how far any cessity. I stated to the House, on a 
pecuniary advances which the House hiay former occasion, the reasons which in- 
think it desirable to sanction, can be ren- duced me to think that sudi a measurq 
dered available to the diminution of agri- ought ntft to be adopted as a general 
cultural distress. When 1 formerly ad- principle; but at the same tipie I observed 
dressed the House«,n this subject, I stated that there might be circumstances which 
the reasons why, after the fullest delibe- would,render its adoption advisable; and 
ration on the part of his majesty’s govern- 1 instanced, as a similar case which 
ment, it did not appear to* them that it had' already occurred, the advance of 
would be practicable or advantageous as Exchequer bills a fev years ago, on the 
a system of relief, to advance any sumS security of manufacturing and commercial 
by way of mortgage ; or that in point of property. It is not my intention at pro-* 
fact any effectual relief could be afforded, sent to enter into any detailed argument 
by such a course of proceeding as that of on the subject: I wish, however, to ap- 
advancing money either on the landed prise the House, that this particular pro- 
property of the agticulturist, or on his position in the committeq did not originate 
own personal security. I stated, how- with me; but that, as it has received the 
evir, that there was another measure, sanction of the committee, I feel it to be 
by^which we might facilitate the general my duty to propose it for‘the considera- 
object we had in view; and that was, the tion of the House; the more especially, 
making certain advances to parishes on as I understand that H. is a measure from 
the security of the parochial rates^ with which the farmers themselves conceive 
a view of'mitigating the immediate and that they shall derive, considerable ad- 
extreme pressure m the poor-rates in vantage. In deference therefore to the 
many parts of the country. In describing opinion' of the committee, believing as I 
that measure, however, 1 observed that, do that the farmers generally look to this 
although his majesty’sgovemment thought measure with anxiety, as likely to tend 
it their duty to submit it to the consi- materially to their relief—and .anxious as 
deration of parliapaent—as one which I am to assist in carrying into execution 
might perhaps be fesorted te with ad- any plan" that may in its operation Jliave a 
vantage in thw existing state of* things, tendency to improve the condition of the* 
yet that we also felt it to be liable tqcQn- great body of the aericultqrists, I shall 
sidorable objections; and therefore that- certainly submit to-Ae House tfie pro- 
his majesty’s government were desirous^ priety of adopting in this respect the re- 
to ke^ it open for farther coysideratton coigmendation of the committee, 
and discussion. In the agricoltoral com- if, Sir, I thought ilmt the true character 
miitee 1 hadjan opportunity of ascertain-’ of this measure waS such, as 1 know 1 shall 
ing the general opinion on this subject of hear it described by some hon. gentlemen, 
individuals of great practical knowledge namely, one to raise the price of corn, I 
and experidhee; and I have now to state would not give it my support. But my im- 
te the House, that, the difficulties in the' pression withreSpeettoitis, thatitcannot 
way of the successful execution of this fairly he so psnsidered. Its effect wiU 
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bo, to the price of corn above its' temporary meastrre, and as* a*corrective 
jl(8ttlev|l| out to preserve that level, by of a system in itself artificial. If it should 
rendering the distribution of the produce ^ lead to no favourable result, a( least it 
of. tbe.ye^r more proportionate to the can do no harm;—and the general im* 
actual wants. 6f the consumer; thus re- pression on the minds of the farmers 
lieving the market, which, owing to pre- being, as 1 under|tand,^hat it is likely to 
sent circumstances, is so inundated with be beneficial to them, if, under such cir* 
produce, that the fair and natural com- cumstances, the House should refuse to 
petition, which in ordinary times exists, try the experiment, the farmers might 
and which ought always to exist between hereafter say, that, had it been tried, it 
the buyer and the Seller, is, for the pre- would have afforded .them relief.—I really 
sent, materially deranged. Th^e pro- do not perceive that any aggravation of 
bably never was a period in. the history the existing evil can by. possibility arise 
of the country, when the seUer of corn from this measure, ,and^ shall therefore 
laboured under such overwhelming dis- certain^ submit it for siie consideration 
advantages as at the present mbment; of the House. 

arising from the* market being supplied. The si^m which his majesty’s govern- 
as the returns will prove, with jjhuble its menu pl-opose shall be thus advanced is, 
average amount of produce. ..The ten- as I have before stated, one million ster- 
denoy of the measure recommended by lingand I will presently call your aiten- 
the committed is, not to raise die price tion to the fund out of which it is in- 
of com, but to distribute the supply more tended tb^t that sum shall be so advanced, 
equally over the whole vear; and to pro- But there is another application of the 
tect the markets ^om toe .effects of that credit of the countrj^ which, under the 
excess, which, at the pmsent moment, present circumstances, his majesty’s go- 
pours in upon and depresses them. When vernment mean to recommend to parlia- 
adopted, it may, or may not, come into ment. Hact the hon. baronet opposite 
action. It is not (on^uad otf the prin- (sir £. O’Brien) delayed for a short time 
ciple of any direct intei^rence on the ihn communication’which he this evening 
•part of government with the market; but made to the House, with respect to the 
Its operation will. altogether, depend on distresses which unfortunately oppress 
the view, which individuals of the the population of the south and west of 
state of. that market, ^edy en-n Irel^d, bo would have ibund that those 
calculation-of. tj^eir interests.. If distresses bad already^ngaged the anxious 
those iudiyiquals do nd^ hc^ieve that tbe attention of his majesty’s government; 
market has glntled at an early pe- and he would bpve b^n informed, that, 
riod of the ji^ar, to the excessive depress with a view to enable the lord lieutenant 
sion of price, sq m necessardy to leM to of Ireland, liberally, but at the same time 
higher prices as the year advances, they cautiously, to relieve the most urgent of 
will have no ikidufiemeot.to Mter into the those distresses^it is the intention of my 
• speculation of borrowing a,capital; which right non. friend, the Chief Secretary for 
they will aflerwarda be call^ upon to Ireland, shortly to propose a vote of credit 
repay with .interest." , if, oh. the btber (similar to that wliicn wa*8 agreed to in 
hand, there be .fea8Qm,|^r <dia,prje8ump- 1817), placing at the disposal of the lord 
tion, that thejurkeirhgri^ been glutted, lieutenant fhnds, by which he will be 
corn wilT,.pnalll|^l .the, ctreumstances of enabled ta midte tliose local and appro- 
the ..casef naturally obtain higher prices priate advances, which may tend, as in 
in tbe^atter part of the year, it is surely the formewinstance, materially to mitigate 
. desirable Uiat the farmer should have the the eadtsting evil. Withdrespect to Uie 
mqans afforded, him, through thn.opera- secgud object of the hon. baronet, that of 
lions oY the corn merchant,, of a part of e>ttR9yihg the poorer classes, 1 have to 
.the year’s produce being hela .over for a sti^v^t, it is in tbe.contemplatioD of his 
iharket^ at a mom^t when, if hr^glittb fl^es^>^oive>‘>)me»ti.ito iproposegap ad- 
a aaie^Jt must nerimrilylower the price, dt^ronil yote.of.0oem}|iion .8terling. to be 
It eamiot therefore be truly faid, that applied, japder, the PTesentepmmUsioners, 
there it .any thing so unsound, so utma- inthewwasdiogof public works, where 
turd^ or ■o.arUfiHial in this proposal, .as there is a prospect of a profit which will 
to i#der ,it prejudicial, under circum- indemnify the publgt for tiie advance, 
stmms of much agricultural embarrass-* Sudi an application q|f capital will, while 
nfent; especially when adopted ndly as a H gives useful occu^Uon to the poor. 
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have the eflect of assisting improvements 
of (great national benefit. These two 
sums—the advance on British corn stored, 
and that for carrying on 'public works, 
will amount to about 2,000,000/. of ca> 
piial; of course to»be advanced only »pon 
adequate security, and subject to repay¬ 
ment with interest. 

Sir, the next great branch of the ques¬ 
tion to which 1 wish to direct the atten¬ 
tion of the committee is, the state of the 
circulating medium of the country. When 
I mentioned thiiksubject on a former oc¬ 
casion, I opened to the House the opinion 
entertained by hts majesty’s government 
with respect to the most convenient mode 
in which the advances, which it^is pT 0 > 
posed to make, can be effected, so hs to 
afford the most general benefit; apd I 
stated, that his majesty’s governmenl^were 
engaged in a negotiation with the Bank 
of England for an advance of 4,000,000/. 
on Kkchequer bills, at the moderate in¬ 
terest of 3 per cent, subject of course to 
the approbation and decision of parlia¬ 
ment. I also stated, that the object which 
his majesty’s government ha^ in view was 
in some degree to' relieve the pressure 
upon the money circulation; and thereby 
to produce a general and important be¬ 
nefit to the country, independent of any 
particular and individual advantage; and 
I declared that 1 should be prepared to 
urga parliament, slfould all schemes of 
local application ]^e abandoned, still to 
addpt measures by which ilbe sum in ques- 
tioq^miglit find 4tB way into general cir¬ 
culation. Sir, his majesty’s government 
adhere to the views on this subject which 
I then described; and>l have new to 
state that they have concluded an ar¬ 
rangement with the Bank of England for 
the purpose of carrying Aose views into 
effect. 

1 have already observed that 1,0(W,000/. 
will be necessary to execute th^ proposed 
measure of makiijff advances on the 
storing of British ^corti; and another 
1 ,000,000/. fos* the^‘intended ajpp^cation 
to public works general!jr; which latter 
sum will include a sufficiibiit fUnd for the 
purpose of mitigating the' paiticolar dis¬ 
tress. existing at tbh present moment in 
the south «Ad west of Ireland. I have 
now the mtisCaction to inform the House, 
that since these’subjects were-last dis¬ 
cussed in parliament, the Bank of Eng¬ 
land has dbnsentcd to advance, at ah 
interest of 3 per cept, a sufficient sum to 
pay c if all the holders of navy 5 per cents. 
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who have dissented from subscribing to 
the proposal for an exchange into the <4 
.per cent stock; which sum’will somewhat 
exceed 2,600,000/, I thetefore suggest 
the expediency, in conformity to the 
view cvhich his majesty’s government take 
of the subject, of throwing these sums 
into general circulation; namely, the 
2,000,000/. to which I htfve already al¬ 
luded. which will enteathe circulation by 
particular channels;—and the 2,600,000/. 
which in July next will find its way into 
direct circulation, by paying off those 
holders of navy'.5 per cents, who were 
not dispose!^ to become parties to the late 
arrangementfespecting ihat stock. 

1 will^ nbw caB the attention of the 
committee niidro;pd!ntedly to the general 
state of the dh^CTlAtton^ and to the various 
circumstsPePS by which iuis aftected. 
The House are aware that the act, em¬ 
powering* private bankers in the country 
to issue notes uPder 51. in value, will ex¬ 
pire in the year 1825; and that conse¬ 
quently, if parliament do not interfere, 
by extending the operation of that act, 
all the small paper currency of the coub- 
try—ail tfiat currency which consists of 
notes under 5/. in value—must be put 
out of circulation, and its place be sup¬ 
plied by a metallic currency. Now, we 
are approaching so nearly to the period 
of the expiration of that act, that it is es¬ 
sential parliament should, without loss of 
time, decide with respect to tke course of 
policy which it may be most expedient 
to pursue. Either we should at ondc de- 
terdiine to extend the law for a further 
period, or we sboufil give the parses 
concerned fair notice that we intend to 
allow it to expire. This becomes the 
move necesskry, $8 there is reason to be^ 
lieve, that the edtmtry;bankers, with tho 
tehnlnaitioa of the present taw in view, 
have; for some time pkst, contracting 
their Iraues in order to i^t (hat event. 
There is reason td believe'that; no longer 
indblging in specutafion^^ the* country 
bankers are not acting even up to the 
patutal scale of the credit to which the 
propierty they possess entities them, in 
consequence of the measures which they 
think It necessaVy to^dopt, in order to 
be prepared for the total suppression of 
their small paper currency. If, ihdrefore, 
it be the intention of parliament to allow 
the act for the regulation uf country 
,bank paper to expire, that intention ought 
now to be declared, in order that still 
tnore eXtensivO’ efforts may be made to 
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prorare adequate supply of the pre* 
Qbds yietaU to replace that paper. If, 
oft' the other haifd, this operation can be 
dispensed with, it should, without further 
delay, be discouraged. As the effect of such 
an importation, in the interval, would be, 
to augment the pressur^ upon our cireu> 
lation, by a large, and in that case utine* 
cessary, accumulation of gold. It ie for 
parliament to condder whether a metallic 
CurrenC}'alone is sufficient to satisfy all' 
the wants of the country. It is for par« 
Jiament to consider whetiter, looking at 
the general circulation, with respect both 
to this country and to the world at large, 
it would be sound poilOw thht the whole 
of that cirpulatidh should be filled up, in 
its details, by a metaliid<cttrreqpjr. 1 am 
sure the House will go ’alol^'With me in 
feeling, thaj; the time hai arrived when 
.we are bound to come to some conclusion 
on this most important question. And 
here 1 have {o state, that after the best 
consideration which his majesty’s govern¬ 
ment have been able to bestow on the 
subject, they are satisfied that, under all 
the circumstances of the case, it will be 
prudent and expedient, not cmly to ex¬ 
tend the duration of the act in question, 
"but to extend it for a considerable num¬ 
ber of years, by making that duration 
concurrent with that of the charter of the 
Bank of England, which will not expire 
until the year 1839. 

I am sure the House will feel, that if, 
even at this moment, it be the fact, 
that we are sufieiing an unnecessary pf^ 
sure, resulting from the efforts which had 
been made‘to bring gold into the coun¬ 
try, and to bold it in' the coflers of the 
Bank of Englani}; Tn order to eflect the 
great ol^ect of'returning, to our ancient 
metallic stgDdard,^-uf that be the'^caei^ 
atid’Preifl]^ iin- 

peletiv^e/fffid||||^do^'Smid^ much 

the evil ^’wili ^HFH^IeMy aggravated, -if 
to the gdW'^llii^hds^'beeif accumula^ 
fbr that' pdrbd^'^ tnbe 'added tlie gold 
• wbidhdt wiirt^ neceMavy to provide, in 
^ler to rOpJace Ihe Bthau country notes^ 
should'they also be wIlhdrAwd. if it bb 
not necessary' to our credit to do away 
with those notes,' «^y should the coi^nti^ 
bankers be exposra fti the obligation of 
Imping by them a iid'ge dejad capital in 
^d, which has, in many poihts, beeh 
round inconvenient in the detail of gene¬ 
ral circulation ? It is indispensable, there¬ 
fore, that we should now decide this im¬ 
portant questibn ; and, in<^utb> ye come 


to the decision With some ifitimation fVom 
the country of what wc ought to do. Il;is a 
curious fact, that thegreat efibrts which the 
Bank of England have considered it their 
doty to make, for the purpose of intro- 
duqnggold generallyiigo the circulation of 
the country, have, in a great measure, 
failed-; for no sooner do they issue sove¬ 
reigns, than those sovereigns arc returned 
to them in payments ; which is certainly 
the strongest possible indication that (he 
country prefers a'^iaper currency, founded 
on a basra ofsatisfactory security. If parlia¬ 
ment, therefore, should refuse to renew tlie 
act to which 1 have alluded, it will force a 
gold currency upon the country, against 
its wishes, at a moment when, to sustain 
it, we ‘must injudiciously draw on our re¬ 
sources; and when the accumulation of 
vast^raasses of that precious metal, musi 
inflict on this country, -and all the other 
countries of Europe, a great and unne¬ 
cessary inconvenience. For these rea¬ 
sons, and wiihotitirQubling the committeo 
at present with further details, 1 have now 
to state, that his majesty’s government, 
having to choose between the alternatives, 
have determined, under all the circum- 
*stances of the casd, to recommend to par¬ 
liament to permit the circulation in ques- 
tioin to continue to be carried on in paper, 
to rest on the credit of the parties by 
whom that paperds issued. Of course, 
the bill by which it is proposed to conti¬ 
nue the present act,- will contain the ex¬ 
isting provisiops for the security of the 
public'; and it is also intended to intro¬ 
duce a provision that private bankers 
issuing such small notes, shall not be con- 
. stdered as fsilipg in their obligations if 
they” pay them in Bank of England 
' notes; these latter being of course pay- 
|Ed)le» as at present, in cafh, at the Bank 
; bt England. Unless the country bankers 
are so protected, they will not bo able to 
th^ notea' with safety. ~ 

If baa bedti Hte anxioua wish of his ma- 
jesty^s gotreimment couple with the ex- 
feittioa tof the present peijpissimi to coun¬ 
try bankers ta issue tirodt notes, some re- 
gufetiou which may hake a tendency to 
protidjS against an i&dkssite issue of such 
notek^pim inada^ehte security. It is cer- 
ttkiidy tfue^ as justly observed by 

au bon. ‘gentleunut opporite, thsf .'tMa 
matter 'may be teff tebe dealt with by the 
nafurid preeautlon of the community ; 
vet, if any uhexcdpt^yiable sacurity could 
be combined with that precaution, it 
would be so much clear gam. His ma- 
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jcsty’t govermnent had at one time tome ^ 
idea of requiring a deposit of actual pro¬ 
perty at a security; but the details of 
such measures were, on* examiMtion,; 
found to be so difficult and complicated, 
that we were indqped to abandon it.^ In 
lieu thereof, and in order to ioci^se the 
effect and stability of those iMinking ope¬ 
rations, by augmenting t^e number of 
persons embarking io diem, it has b^n 
tliought 6t and proper to open a negotia¬ 
tion with the Bank of ^ugland, for the 
purpose of obtaining from them such a 
relaxation of tfie Bank charter, as may 
enable mdividuals*who are so dispo>'ed, to 
establisn private banks,' consistiug of a 
gi eater number of pai'ners than six, the 
number to which they are at present 
limited by vhc provisions oi «.he Bank of 
lilngland charter. It is not intended, 
however, that this shad take place imme¬ 
diately within the sphere of the Bank of 
England—not in London, or in toe 
neighbouring districts, hnt at such a dis¬ 
tance from London as shall not materially 
affect the operations of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, while it undoubtedly will greatly 
add to the convenience and security of 
the public. Sir, his *majesty’s govern-* 
ment are persuaded, that, if the important 
object could be obtained of Umitiog the 
exclusive privilege of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land to a distance of sixty-five miles from 
London, leaving it every where else open 
for any joint stock comMoy that chose to 
do BO, to set up a bankin^estabiishment, 
such a measure would giw greet solidity, 
as f^ll as facility to the circulation; and 
very materially strengthen the credit of 
the country. The ob^t has been to as¬ 
similate, as far as may be, the codntry 
banks in England to those in Scotlana, 
which have long carriedl on all ths^ deel” 
ings with ^e greatesi ^correctneM, end 
advantage to ine puNic/ imd with tiie 
most unshaken cremt*/ In j^ptlaiid there 
are twenty-six bookss Muteh only of which 
are chartered beokst Qmreieainit^ Iwenty- 
three are of the^^escriptiociofthoeeerhiw 
his majesty's government ore i^eiirous of 
enabling i^vidiude to es{ab)l^ any whhre 
iosEngland* beyond the dlsunge or sixty- 
five mles firoA ihe Sore^ 

of those Scottish steihn 

ootnpeidss pfiirv^exieeawoMturp, c<^ 
oMfing df • gi^ t % 

avecsgemiiiibereflertMtx oCji^oh “1^ 
companies ase 0mnM>e4 M'hetweee hW 
and sixty, l^ettheliou^eoasideewhateii 
increase of semwitx it atuft' nfihrd tp the 
VOL. VII. ‘ 


pubitb when so many individt^ condtine 
H) the responsibility of a banifing cooceni, 
end render tliemselves liable to fie sueU 
by tbeir legal representauve. In ordtr 
to induce persons so enter into tliero, tiie 
banks of Sajtland lay down principles of 
bankihg so sound and safe, and so op¬ 
posed to all illicit hpeculation, that in tliat 
couotiy, whure the people^ are certainly 
not taueb inclined to hazard tlieir pro¬ 
perty unwisely, numbers of persons are 
always ^und ready to embark in th^m. 
In toe last huodrM and twenty years, 
during which period the pressure of cir- 
cumstancea^ has occasioned jhe failure of 
so many bankmg establishments in Eng- 
land, not ope such fiulure has occurred 
io the whole of Scotland until the other 
day, when there was a rumour of the failure 
of a Scottish bank; whether true or not, 

I have not sJnee been inforidled. Some¬ 
thing bensficial there must be in a system* 
.vhicb has passed so long and so safely 
U'rough the many tremendods shocks to 
which banking’ property has necessarily 
beei' disposed. By bringing the system 
on which the banks m Scotland are 
founded into this country, we shall indi¬ 
rectly give a great increase of strengtli to 
our paper circulation, without restraining • 
private bankers from rendering their ca¬ 
pital a source of profit to its utmost, ex¬ 
tent 1 ought to have mentiooed before, 
and in its proper place, that, in order to 
ipduce the of England to consent 
to the surrender of this portion of their 
ch^tered rights, it is proposed to extend 
their charter for ten years, merely m as 
far as it is appiiodile m the loco^ circula¬ 
tion of London and its neighbourhood, 
without affiictiug, however,^ any of the 
subsisting arrangements fietw^n the Bank 
and the public- 

Having stated so much to the comuut- 
tee on two of the great bruches of Jthix 
subject namely tbe measAP Wh'clt' it i« 
proposed to take fbr the mitigatHW of the 
Wmultafat distrw, 8n4jthoap.m aid of 
^ gefieial mrciibtion^of tile country*^ 
Ming, as I hope tnfhciently opened 
views of hie mayssQr'agofernmeot on 
th^ pqints, \ proMd Ppiv to call its at- 
to whw.lwi been done, and to 
WAaCu^h^io cohtemple^ 1 


:#!a<flt^^i9 Ihrtber to do, 

^ XggM to op* Mnclal an-angejnents. 


oilpokatwhst 
heeo ^ lesok of wir legwlative eon 
laimstmhi the session, on tbi^ 

<^afKiject of finance, the eonsideratioa pf, 
will ppvo.the way for a stattntep^^ 

' M T 
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of the further measures which his* ma^ <«4iian the fact we have lately* witnessed, 
jMty V gdve'mment mean to propose, that such an extensive operation has b^cn 
growing out oF 4he support that parha- accomplished without the least apparent 
n»ent has so widely given to public creditdifficulty or embarrassment. By that 
for It is unqfieltionably true, that the single operation—by the conversion of 
ptpseni state of the money,market and so egeat a mass of ouredebt into a stock 
of credit generally, arises flrom the eburse bearma a reduced interest—the people 
of policy which parliabent lately pur* b^ve^bocn at once relieved from an 
sued, and whipb was dictated by ^o en> ^ual burthen amounting to l,SOO,OQO/* 
lightened end uncom^rotaiidn^ p Spirit. wiitjhat |a not alt., It is not the immedi- 
Sir, ft is flesh In the memory ti the ate |ruile of the iMa$ure„ great as they 
committee, that his majesty’s ffotSitimept ust dreso important as the piece* 
IiSving reduced the estimates mr the year dent vjrnlch its exMptiop.has established, 
bv thi sum of two mlllioost parliament, of a successQjl reaction oftbe inteiest of 


an enective suroius or live oHiiiOps ot re* rativeiy, wiu oe toe task or my ngnt noo. 
vhnue, over all the ordinary, and even friend hereafter, or of any of his sue- 
over.idl the extraordinary iChm‘|dS of the cessora/ when it shall be consideied ad* 
year; andoftbecons^aent reaiixationof visable to proceed further with the re* 
the object which had t^g beed eonfem- duetlpn of tbe interest of the debt, fiom 

£ lifted, and 8ut of whmh it wps foreseen their having such a precedent to refer to. 

ouldgrtiwa solid add Impcdving condi- In &ct, tbe count! y may henceforward 
tion of public credit, did, after further, oonsidertbereduction of the inteiest of us 
and most mafure examination of the sub- debt to be a safe .and practicable opera- 
jeef, tbe result of irhich was a eprrobora* tipn, whenever the price of the funds, and 
tion of its former opinien with reghrd to the concurrence of favourable circum- 
the ekpedienoy mf appWing that surplus stances, ma^ render such an undertaking 
to' the maintenaneg,. of a anbiDg fund, again ex|mcuent. 
pledm itself so to apply that surplus, * 1 wish now to call the attention of the 
sherry eieotuaily supporting the public committee to a measure, the outline ot 
credit, with which idl the beat interests of which 1 am about to explain, not altogc- 
the couatrv are Inseparably connected. ther resting on the same principle as that 
On thh nith of the determinat^n taken to wbi^ foave just adverted; but, still, 
by partiament upon this subject, his me- one or the greatest importance, and 


ih One W the most 
finance cf which tl 
affords an instance 
ing eff 15d,000,0Q( 
cither by actual p 
00 ^ cf' the 
epufimhi Ifihl i4' a 
badbWii de^ 
sik weCkS^'.a 
cdtlld bi 



tfaflL in tlia Cb^ike Cf imtCCf w co^tiy, thsi | shou^Men 

^S(yqf5Jfp%^is<p«|^jand. 

- hUt ytUbpbt 

. 

rpneut tmuK ex- 

aa'pofiuuqduccd* 

iSf 


which iAYe„peen ,I^nrd}ed f^iainst public 
ore^fD the epor^e of ihf pronentsessioo. 
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the couotry now reposes perfedt conR* 
deoeein the stabHity of that credit Whicll 
psHl«nh*«t has hi id decMim a' iddh 
declared its determbtatlotl to siippsiirt. 

Although, therefoth, the piwciple Of 
this iteiir measure has been sbme ilhue 
under (he donsideration of ihj right hon. 
fHend, he could not hring it‘TprT^td 
Bodher thad at the hhei/enf mool^c. It 
wto not only imposnbid that he ahpald 
submit it to the oj^idloii' df parllanlelit' 
before the public cr^t bedame fairly and; 
ubeqUivoeally established, but it whs alttr 
inexpedient that he idtould ^ befbre. 
the bin which wds so'theiidvcoAdiA;^ 
to that end-»t mean the bill tor («di|clog 
the five pdr oent8<*-4iad b^n cdrtlpldtely 
carried into execution. ' ^r, Sir, it dbulo 
not be foreseen what d^culties might 
have occurred in the execution of^tnat 
measure, to contend with which, all the 
exertions of the sthte^ |tnd all the means 
which his majesty's government could 
bring forward, might have been exctu- 
efy necessary to be applied. t7ntih 


sively necessary _ ^ , 

therefore, the provisions or that bill were 
executed, ana until the monev market 
had thereby becom'e .complete^ tron^tj 
quillized, it was by no means advisable to^ 
embark parliament and the country in a 
new measuro of the extent and complexity 
of that which, agreeably to the wish of 
my right bon. friend, 1 am about bri^y 
to describe. * 

Sir, the committee win allow me to My» 
tbaf I by no means wish tbbm to consider 
this^roposal as a parallel to that which 
has recently been adbpted. Ihe mdasute 
which has already bcmt executed has 
been productive of an absolute saving to 
the country. By thB| great ^ ^tmdal 
operation, the rgdtictidn of the interest of 
a large portion of the publfC debt, a poll-* 
tive annual saving bis Been efi^teu, In. 
behalf of (bh ebrdt^, tTahuvo 
Hiw plan which I'atd ndW fO de> 
scribe, is U nih( dthirmderd!' 

arrohaement of Odr dulilfid medhjStye^df; 
than$ereation«fUdd%^' ^ 

Thf^measofei tfaerf/wMh^ 
fHedd^fmeodk id ahh^WiiaS'^ ^ 

tion of parlJl«amif, 

dathMk of a large W^^MWlprflfWli 
t 9 JKUM<lUtfrB> vT nCTO 9 w 

deajHexpehse’, ti M 


but nqivk^ 

fOtttto ft*om tbdt ^ wl^dt ndw Htdapif 
The cemifiHfta strei^emttijbatWa'W 
expenke is da ftdmenfle diitluaf dharg^; 
oemditing ^of offleem* peudons, retired 


allowances, the pensions of the widows of 
officers, and the nalf-pay^undelr the hea^ 
of navy, arthy, and ordtumcej amomumg 
(altogether to abpul^5,Q(^,0001. per annum, 
'tuu amouui is certainly liahle to pro. 
m^disive d^creato from deaths of indt- 
bui havtfu,been,granted by tlie 
'liodhlHy fbd gralaude of parlu^ent to 
merit^ous Individuals^ fpf services per¬ 
formed* it is a charge, generelly spealfmg, 
WMch on the good faith or pprba- 
ment, and which Ipust be annually pro¬ 
vided fbr (is a debt of the state. It is, 
hpireyer, it d^t which stands in a very 
,ibconTenient^ relafioo to * the general 
arrangements of the couatiy. I am sure 
the commUdrP will the! that nothing is 
'more oaleelated to mislead the public, or 
embatvasS our discussionst than diis vast 
charge of 5,000,000/^ which seems to be¬ 
long to our anooal expenditure; but* 
which, in met, hoi nothing to do with that 
expenditure, although, historically, it 
will be very proudly connected with the 
state. tThe efiect of the actual arrange, 
ment is to make the public thmk that the 
national expenditure is seventeen or 
eighteen millions pilf annum, when in 
fiict it does not exceed twelve or thirteen^ 
millions. If this charge, then, can be 
separated from the general expeoditure; 
if it can be treated as a debt incurred 
rather than as a service to be provided 
for, although in th(X case the real amount 
Of efXpenmturb wDl be the same, yet 
tbingi rnll be ^aced on "their proper fopt- 
mg, and the public in this countiy; and 
the World, ^wUl better know whm is ime 
actual situation of oi» a^rs. *lt iiC I 
think, m(M de8inXij(e to look at the (ques¬ 


tion of this dead e^peqse in the view t 
have here exploded; apd parliament is. 
On all sound principles, of, prudenpc tjud 
nolltV, entlf 1^ to ^cR wbb 1^ i? % % 
ferenx munner frmh w britmm of 

g nal expenffiti^ B |i;|i,grpw^ 
war peffei^^^xapap;^ in hi^ 
he P«PrMd|l o™^j».,‘irb^ 
«S| Cpntinded, wire ot^ gigantic 
iin, Tb^^^wds wire made 
— our dwn ,aoid fpr the 

Of BuJrppei wd they were 
-* fbat j| Cannot in 
illity Msupfioiied, (hot 
be teguired to "repeat 

e, 'in dealmg 
a distinct pnocipiO, 

__ _alone. We are war- 

rdified iff Mkig upon it as a debt sui 
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to recur, at leftil'ic 
'Clegree to the eaine ext&ou 'For 
fltoofe titeie (wit, fiie najeaty’t government \ 
ht)t^ been aii;aouil]r> employed in conei- 
dcriiie ell the regolbtkKie end proviuone 
out oriwhioh ihts tteadeipeow hnariseeii 
and although they hai^*Bot'tbe stighterts 
Jntentioii>->and 1 Wish tbiaco be most die^ 
ttnotly undereMuh—ofnincekiferi^ bitb 
tlie mteresu of thoee'wldB 
provided for by it:^ allbdu|^ the;^ 
that the rights m tlm partfds who ai pib- 
sent enjoy a prevbion under this bead, 
should be held edfcred^ yet they do net 
consider tbeiAselves to bo sojmertdf «k 
not to be entidgd to propose sodi pro* 
spectivo mndificatlona, eoDsisteot wUh 
souild principles Of fostico aod of eeo« 
ttomy, as may bereath^ prevent the 
charge fromdeoumuiatiDg as tt has latterly 
done, to an amount altogether incompat^ 
ble with the beneficial adminiiCratlaB of 
the a^rs ofjtbis or of any Other country. 

This charge amounts (at I have already 
stated), at the present moment, to not 
less than fi,000,600i. If the committee 
wiU go back, and compare the present 
amount of it withoits amount in }7dS, 
that year with the expense of which it 
"has latdy been so much the habit to con* 
irast our eiisting expenditure, ^ey will 
find, by the Report of the Committee of 
Finance, which investigated the expmidi- 
tore of the eountty> at that period, that 
the like expenditure idid not exceed 
fifO.OtiO/., notwitUntaodibg all the increase 
Whici* it bud aecesaerily received durfi^ 
the American and the pretmding ware. 
The eontminee, thfti, must see how rapid 
has beets tlie^rewth of this ohar^ during 
ihwlast war, ascMnpSted <tith itamcrease 
during filling wars. v«dlihe> yean after 
the teranaatiOfn.mf iherAmaimn it ^ 
amounted oh^toftjOiQei^t atlhw'prt*! 
aenf meneatj jtte'eotmtry ''hat ! 

a burthen, eonseqwsW<iltthfa«}aliB watt 

eifithuBg iin tjat gpsdt^ dei^,| 
censidly;r\pud ijf 

•*ttancBS of'dbaieomhest id whiob wbvi^ 
ctigaged, bui*aipm''tinln]f;.{(ab^ 
wubaat mtendiog.^ omanRy o^uyftnel 
imputation aaiaii^mgi^y.frciii^be naSdkral 
of the TegnlafiodntWbiCbt«|i^ 
dumg that war^mm 
■MdHovanoea. tb/ft,idnKefcia, tMir 
wsdu^ Of bis .mi^dHylii g piPI fa ^ ^ 
|irotecfi 4e aouotvy ftmn^'thiw ^ttfnsd 
’'growth Of aobuctbcstioQAii ayat»n«t< 
we fed, in consequehefe, ihwamhtji 
fied in dealing with thbrdwtgpthi 
which 1 am about to des«[ibe. 


<lo the firstipla’oe^ J$r, let ue consider 
what the precise otsata of die cbarge*is. 
It is an annuity of5,000,000^ on the Uva 
of’imnierous patties^ some of whom are 
young, and some dd; and itss^tbetdore, 
aoBiashttiUy of varying amount and oncer* 
tain dovatiom Itmsyibe considered, in 
firntyewan annuky beguming at timsum< 
ofiAtOQdiOOOft/ buhiSubjec^ of ootirse to 
IhW at(t^ dedekie^ according^ to tbht 
odcakdieBa oosasmied in tables df the 
vdoatand dur^fiaw'of fauman life, it 
appears that fbiasmooky may be canted 
OBtoaperiOdofaevbBtyyears; dthoogb, 
towardacbe dose irfi tnkt period^ as tlie 
number of individttds luring would be 
ven fiVt the payifieots wooM of coarse 
mkcdrisiily decrease; Now, the nature o£ 
the pperation wbidi 1 am about to soggMt 
to the House is, that porUaimenl: should 
make provision for a change in the mode 
of these payments, by entering into a 
contract with parties, who, in considers* 
tion of a fixed mmoal payment on the 
part of the public, shall agree to supply 
such a sUm tc each year as, upon celcuTa* 
tion^ mav be required to cfiectuste to the 
uirvivorwthe paypiehts which they will 
ra entitled to receive. Thu species of 
operation, the committee will observe, u 
purely financial, and will in no degree 
alter the position of individuals at present 
reedving pensions and dlowances, in their 
telatipn to parUamdht or totheCrowiu 
1 sbodd most stroo|{y deprecate, upon 
constitutional ^rounXi, the adoptimi of 
any proposal, the' effect of whiim vmuld 
be to render those individuals the pen* 
sioners of any large commercial company. 
Enelt a cbCnge would entirely destre^ the 
taoe coasdluttcnid dbaracter of the con* 
nmddn of |base(/ iodivi^uolsa whfvi the 
CkotriU)^ tfaw' armogemefit • in 

were^ao^y fay tc afiket the 
fimkdmlil at peokw^ iiuitt control ever 
<tlui mulooiAieippa(|h}itbHs/iorAo aopevsede 

iTmiwvaiaB feimMsuyJHifWgaigp ^p~ 
lie;: ll Bdtio^vmm plate to be 
ubydnye^iilMite. frimUi-iojinot 
^ pUapymtldiMaeaoligaoti^ 

afimMafida«aenmnneitfv<Ht3dh d^ 

^tiiqs 

sm^mtftesmiJBteifenBgom 
Hm iwhjritnfidnfdvfanfitiljinfiipBrhruBem 
cMfir tbmphlfite 4^iipaiHliiumpAob'j«Nn^ 
Jalim^tMdtwiadpiiin .ariudkithdo public 
hJKliminQdt-mffi ilo bwiiabtai&elibi m by 

adwB^'^^kfiidtt^etin; naa|tibB«is tte bo 
defin^’anthJwRiiutedt e^dally over an 



mid btber^Meauin»‘fir 
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cxteadod poriftd oi ffeaiSytdcitfladfofifallilig 
wittL’^Messivo pmaMre o|» jti|sr"ia»lier 
yeani ofAha < * 

Hir^Aiajd%^' gDwnOampfetlhRfcicaiikt 
ceive^tkaU nddkr thd'ieea3r<peoali«ifciihr 
cumatflEtiae* of <thit ‘pMcvivtn^/Jdiall* tw, 
justified* iff'p»p(rfi^ amiiexsBEJbB fron^ 
the usoel prBoiioei».*ii§ Qfi;>fwnn^ fieaneiali 
princijoJea^ 

dih^eTCct of* which (ViButanito Sfirtcibitiei 
this chargk* i^rev’ it. «BXKiii(» eagelitir of 
yeara^* end>tdierel^)twili|^n Its." iiaidef 
diate preeseieb VahetittenibeK. cf yem 
which is is ptopesed ita take es> toe 
proper extoot or tine ovOi! ethwh ithe 
charge may be adrmitageoutly dfstri* 
bated, is ^tty-fiire. That'js dhe yarrabee 
of years which whs rcoogoised by*Me. 
Pittas the pckiod dithsa adueb, by.die 
rcaenation of tae per seat oo tbb capital 
of every toao, the ddbt' created by that 
loan would be liquidated^' This period, 
then, being fixed at ferty>"five years* it 
remains to be detemdited what sum the 
pubiie ougbi* to pay during that rime; or* 
what equMand mvariable sonit the pubiie 
ought annually to pay ibr five and forty 
years* to induce any parries contracting^ 
to undertake to pay annually the unequiu 
and variable amotmt of the charge under 
consideratiem.—! should add, mat it ia 
not in the contemplation of his majesty’s 
government to contract for a longer term 
than forty'five years';^ because, after the 
exjiiratiOa of tMt tenn, tha annual pay* 
' ments upon the sorviTingf lives must of 
coucsc'm so small, that it is not worth 
while to embarrass Uie present transaction 
by any reference to them. 

1 am sure the committee will feek that 
1 cannot be expected at the presmt mo¬ 
ment to state vgry aocmate^ the details 
which'ore connectsd^witb'thtip part of thb 
sitbjcct} 1 will eootMt "<mya«lf with 
endehvonring to gHe'^^therdomipiltee a 
norien^of what wih betbqnrdbribilewafk- 
lug- of thb lpiaD,^ It^sruuM'leppoer tlH% 
by gii^hg *a fixediaadeUy ^i*|^y*fi«e, 
yeasi o£ fqom 2^l5^,00d£L to Sjcip,00oi^' 
if'iparlikMut sbs3ti{tjiHhk.^|rdobMn9Cmp, 
ihei mee«me,.^(.coatiltostan|^bas madeW 
rdraher msyma ""—— i-i-rM*.- j-i*. -*-.1 

jesijrip miidriii 
beoefpary'ito;i 

ttewvAi8sqrdai|i(jtdrmacIm<liileI\ 
4tiuitieduit<)mi»iiisa:ii^leiJofi)lirfeil 
e&m ofi4Bcfcsuterranabnsnfcdith,i!e«iaet[ 
so Use pdblfo tdill •dk 4hicn«i*riiat >ifriim 
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the poeseut total of the diargo 
baridg 5;OOQ,OOOA.^ the* lamudiste. Saving 
bintkieeouojlfjr would*bei,2Q0|()()()i.; and 
{oonieqiimdilyraiiqiiwuent wotrid be enabled 
|taiiis|piosej(o£aba«iiM«ag*nf 2,20O,OOOii at 
jitt'idisoNrioai *'Tkb dperttidn**{ef the 
.meaiigd wiUbeM^^bat'fonCkefisaa sixteen 
.ytibsribttiQetitrackors will* hmre- to soake 
gbsd hetwemi riievfiixed 

pt^pnfkri<^2,8O0,(H)fii4«a>td thesum xe^ 
Idtuded- to d^hdr^e these pajhnenta/ a* 
sat forth, fas «this 4 flMdute, tliefubyj pro 
Qperari ag ; 8> celicf to* oiw annual 
expendiittcri lAhotit the slxseeuth year 
itwifiprribabjy bcdomeabslaDced sccount 
between the sums receded* by riie con* 
riraotors pnd tlra sgras (a do paid by thessr 
<-<»aod firom thesiaseenth totoaforty^Aftb, 
or last year, the tmyibent by the con** 
tractors, as lives fail l0,*wilbvery onioh 
diminisb, and they itillbereimbursedfor. 
the great bdvances nom^ by them at the 
commencement of the transaction. 

Sir, 1 am tjia more anxious for the 
success pf thin me&mre, because, if par. 
liament think fit to sanction it, add his 
majesty's goveenmeot should be enabled 
to carry it into execurion, I am very san* 
guioe in the bope^that we may be st ooco 
enabled to realize the project which the* 
hoe. member for Corfe dsstle proposed 
to the House at an early periim of the 
present aek8ion*i. !< cpofess t am very 
much iocUned to goaloi^ with that bon* 
gentlesoan In bis opinion, that unfeSs we 
are enabled to tie up tito 5,000)0001. of 
sinking fund, to accumulate at doupbond 
interest/ until it shall amount at least teU 
aiokmg fund of one pdfa cent on the whble 
capital of the^ebt, wfiieb wka (be priaci* 
pla proposed by Mr. 'iKtt at* its farmdi 
tkm, we shall .fery haperfiKtly"egecuto 
^tintenthme of parKamenbmniesEpvsised 
in repeated deeMm^s/ add vaiyfimuoh 
^ snort of ihe origiiml chjeto.'ft*''rrbi<^ 
that iWBd..wM datiftcdi)' > • i ,in>* 1 1 * 1 * 

, < I fud sare^'rimn, it qriHCibe v)!iy,<ai(is* 
fitoftny to the lianse to liara;4»a«triie 
meeioa mdy dot be rm^awmdte^iwkentthb* 
fiddUpifill begin*;to.Taqttholaiiaiatery 
ridfmteifhsi i«»ety ye9ftoim»eaBi»g''in 
dUhl "tfilirim ^rchL*dlwinm7i«salb'fr^ 

: Mka^tbMetqrtad^ parUameot 

i^iatitljeigikea;^ ssn^rioo, .founded on 
'dbsrihe jindigooidi'mith, jmdi.eomiucted 
mdt'pfndeMg a^bcuoun** By a oaleu* 




darieU nUthihoi^been i;neeatly made, jt 
l(||topetibalhto^.ijfW 


fixediaDnm^tQ>,boieaigndtedby^lia4 >ariq th0i*5,OO(hOOQA> is to increase* at 
mentirushbulo* ibst idatoris^t tahmuni itok ^bMB^uad/iaawad of bontioaleg to gamn 
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at ^iDpta» ic^re«t, it will arrive, in Uie 
cMnte ,|ten yeara, at the roaxianun 
Wnieh It E at ^r^nt intended it shaUt 
attain^ namely^ one per joent on die ^hola 
of the national debt. In ten yearii the 
linking fluid at coupoond inti^tet^'will 
noaeont to about 7 ,iOQdXXV*i ^^oh trilb 
be full one per cent on the capita itha 
debt, fiee^uecby that tifan tba operation 
of the ainklng fuu^ wiU vaye reduced tba 
debt above leventy milHope pf ita|nee^ 
oonainal csMtal, vhiidl will t^n be about 
780 , 000 ,OCOt., ioatend of 80 O<OQOtOOOf>*-T 
after tlje tep^ year thpre will ba a aur* 
ptsu on the ualupg ftind, at the diajposal, 
of parliamaot, gt obout 290 , 0001 ., in 
every yeir^ i4>p)icable to any pinyoae to 
wbiw ^Mrliapient may ^oose.tn deatino 
itr at ^ the condusion of the forty< 4 ve 
yeam, ,that«aum will aneunt to about 
^/XX^Oool. of clear annual revenue. 
The country, therefore^ wiU Have from 
the tenth to, the forty<frfth year of tlua 
pen’od,^ a growing eurplue, aoeumidatiflg 
from that fund, of aboifr S^0,0Q0^a year; 
making in the whole about l(bQ0(h000h» 
and in the thirty.eighth year of that 
period the eaietingiaag annuitika amount* 
log to 1,809,000 per annum, will ^ b. 
*mt|t thofe prospects before them, I con* 
ceive^battheie (wu be no beiitation on 
the* part of the Hous^ in tying up the 
present sinking food,, f 0 tbet it may acou* 
at compound interest. 

, Tbe ^stion neal te be considered is 
^wbat will it; be jprndeut and advisaide 
fof parliamentto.do with the annual lav^ 
iw that will ba/efeotad by the proposed 
WP<M»og^*kat m dom ahonld 
be that wM I have 481^) ytsted (but 
htfwa !fWcb4 Wamttebeuadei^ 


aceucm ^ 



u 

attLiMt 

- • * w ^ * 


friea^ tb lat^beberhai 
,ta,re!m»ih^ l 

. 

howffaibpi^tj^ptoppM' 

IdmidiiitA^/iecNte^^iamjtiy.. Sfr, 
GodfotbM to dkivj 



Uidp the Houra ‘by stating* that the re- 
inission of 1 JpOfOOOh of taxes, which is 
the amount tnatH is probable my right 
fbOim frtend miy propose to'#mit, appro- 
'P^tiog the remkutmg 400,000h in the 
jimaper which 1 shall afterwords explain, 
Oan«ftsct any thing likem complete teltef 
lljp Abe agtlciutural interest. It is ^ati^ 
tfag^ bewever^wO'know, ftiatsuuha remis*' 
'aiuaMuif|.be very beneficiid to cewtomers 
*|enenll|^^esidf to the agrieuhorist tbere- 
fofeieinong.tlie<ve^. In hia character as a 
'owiuimer. ’ *Iol4hst.imy it ^rtarnly will 
’operate as a'reliifcf del. the sgriooliurist, 
wbusedhitreetbastievel been'dauM by 
his majesty’s goeernmeni, and wbioh dis¬ 
tress it jiM alarays been,* and still E. their 
most anxious wish to diminish. When, 
ther^te, 1 say that, in the event of the 
adoption of the proposed measure, par¬ 
liament, m^, even in the present sesnon, 
afford r^f to thn country to a eonmdmr- 
able extent, 1 mean a moderate and a 
ratiomd vdief, 1 * do not mean that we 
are competent to work mira^s, by which 
‘done the disiren in question could be 
immediately* and oompletely removed; 
but I taeam that ajs foay give sUcb aid as 
will be very generally beneficial, at the 
same time diat it mU not prejudicially 
alKct diese great financial pnnmplea tho 
maintenance of whiob parliament has 
idreedy declared to be mdispensable to 
tbn iMUiODal welfare tad prosperity. 

Ha’dng thus statsif^ to the oommittee 
the relief whicdl his iiia)<sty*B govevnnfont 
earnestly hope may with prudehoa;.be 
affiirded, 1 must again 00011 x 6 the House 
not to look at the question of remission'of 
taxation MherwiMf than tlmmgh the 
mudimn efahia neasurat frym Mich 'a 
tdMr Miridiis w^ teoene^ disposidile by 
parliimentirnftnr brnring net apart, with^ 
m^dlhwin dm siedting. fuad», ade^iaie 
.V 4 tiiime tesr. foeXItog; the .dead' >.ch«ige 
tw>4 j^ough^ tfatawa beriofr wf fortjMG^ 

* ^ ^ lov4faih<ptaiciple, 

* tfen^bn^htstalhe^ may be 

blnitJie 

tahKmt<i.sessitm’mfii padia* 
Ihihmlefiisishnwuiteyshereby 
diin Itahta AtMMMhhfry^frma • 
i 44 hh,>SN!taU|tf nmlricfr ^£<»lMivfr^ 

a Uvi, 

hon^'ftfoUiiMi iMi^ afeifoefoiw 

_a^mmitsit jptMtqnmKk lfl^plM)ipria«e^ 

he lisAsi^ the fiifiOfr^OlpQil. so IM imnE* 
Sfoa^nf tmuttioa rbesfeusMi^audofaiat he ^ 
WtHddfdnhMnjusfrta end good faith, 
lihbeiigit. Jit is parfomy true that 
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5,000,0002. It the pretenC emeiint of Uie repeal of taxation, erithoot Utc.abandon« 
dead eapente, yet tha aHii^i^ttoaavhig uent of any principle ought to 
whidhViUaritebythedctiHllf’the par* iifaintatned. But hcre^T mukt again 
tiea DOW entitled to tlraie/^iHOBt, adll odMat the House and the country to 
not accrue to the paUio evett 'up^ the' le^lleCtf ^tbai thij remitiion of taxes can 
preteat system, fotoit is’ebviitis diat pea* be afforded only,' ifthe arrangement rrhidi 
sions moth from tiota hstibey ba gt^ted idy r^ht bon. maad'wiil bare the honmur 
to individuab who served in the late war} ttTprepoaa oaw bd carried Ihto' efihet. 
to the widowr of offieefs who dfa 'olrk <t wduld ‘ba highly‘Objectionable 
whilst Oft bal6.pa]ttf ahd to the widows wdrel'tosi^aoy thibj^MtoUbepartlcidar 
even of those who bade mafried ^oe the taiies whielh in that case, ic'^ay be desir* 
peaae. Hie asajeity’a govemtnant, tbe^ i^le'to repeid. Tiitia is a poiht which 
fbre, feel thatnhey sboiild not act in a oughl alwayi' to ''remain undecided until 
wayet all opnsRtant with adue regard to the vmry monteot at which the repeal is 
princijde, if, in'their baste to afforddfid prdpdiM. ''Many sUggestfons wul no 
relief to the country wiudi diay are doubt be made on the subject t but it 
bound to give when the opporti^ity la would b^mi act pf the grCasest Injustice, 
offered to them, they were to omit to and leading to the most tinhdr and infuri* 
make the necessary proekUm for Meeting ous speculations upon particular arnclet 
this growing expeme. We prop^, of commerce, if anymembewof hit ma* 
tlierefore, out of the sum of 2,200,000, jesty’s government ware, in this st^ of. 
whidi I have t^en as the whole saving on the proceeding, to drop a hint upon the 


iiamenc snail now agrpe to tie up tne, >mn simuar miscnier. <^ 1 , nowever, par* 
5,000,000/. of siokrng fend at compound liament shall sanction (he proc^ing ^ 
interest, it will arrive at its maxmumt which bis majesty’s governmCni lieeam* 
yielding, as I have already stated, an an- mend to them; if we are thin enabled to 
nual surplus of about 290,0001.; and, in relieve the country to the atteunt whfoh i 
two or three from that time, the have drecribed, the hen. and tearnedgbn- 
amount of surplus rereuUe se Hb^ted tlemaif opposimi''WiB flUd'lhat the Imal 
will be auflicieet to provide for the charge amount of tftxes W^ch wiH thdh bavC Wen 


of tile growing expense abefve mentions, remitted in the couisb of tWeyearp, will 
withput'interferenee wUb any other finan* boW faH very for ihort of ires ’con* 
cial measure calculated,,, to aupport the tem(deted in Ida own plan’. Parlfomrat 
public credit. > jbave already repealed tbC husbandry* 

1 _I___ 1. _i _ _ _<__ _ 


cal^atioft,. in trhiffo tiiere a^ai no very 
praaiae tisfo.to.gp tppoo ; Md wa have 
reason to hetieve that misunulty of ftmn 
SOOyOOO^ tod0(bOOOif.]iifoaifor^*ore ypipSt’ 
will earpeasa 

tlMtisUaB^ta>acuste^i'dvUi* it$ 

amdunl^ in, jfoa <mMiraa aithe'aaict tah 

year8.tq IE that'ba,aai>'tlur(gimeid rea«di 
will be 4a loUoammii^^ pliwiwfcdwidek* 


"3 S r^' <r. - 


saviogwittbe2,20(yXXM.; foom hbichk Mi 
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didrittatioo of exfwnditure. On this latter 
fMHiity hotrever, I beg leave to say that, 
notwitlibtanding \lie redaction whi^ has, 
already been ipade in the present year, of, 
twa mUlioDs sterling, hiS o^esty‘a govenw* 
neat are not disposed to* rebec 
e&its St retrenchiaeot*tIthoi^;li, hi troth,, 
the expenditure has Iweo (Ubw dova too 
closdy to warrant as iq Oiddiog tan the 
of r^ef to ^oy great extent feem’ 
that quarter. When, to the above etotor 
ment 1 add that we have the proi^pectof 
being able, at no very distant period, to 
eftet a farther redaction in the loterest of 
the hiaher povtions of the national debt, it 
is endeat that, ^ if parliam&nt will hot 
rraiain troe to itself aNl to tbe^ best in* 
tardlta of the coontt^, by .resolutely 
amiatainiog the public credit, we may 
look forware, in toe course of a certain 
period of years/ to a very considerable 
diminution’indeed ot* the public'burthens. 

Sir, it reoiaios for me tp proceed to 
those topics which it more particularly 
belongs to us to disease on the present pc* 
cation; and to offer such suggestions to 
the committee as grow out of the report 
of the select committee on the’distress of 
agriculture, I shall now do this as shortly 
^as I eon; as there will be other oppoHu* 
nicies for entering more fully into the 
details of Uie subject.' 

The first question wMcb must naturally 
attract our attention is, whether this be a 
seasonable time for bringing under the 
consideration of {»r|isment asubject^fM 
muctr difficulty, and on which there exii^ 
so great a variety of opinions ? Even tod 
oetnoiittes themselbes seem to have enteiv 
tained conikferable doubts on this point; 

’ as th^ have not •charged their chaireiBn 
to mwe any propoeitioB to parliamept, 
fftounded on mir rraort. Vat mysrif* 
however, 1 must say, to&t whbn, on a for- 
merr occMion, I vmitured to state to the 
House thto J thought it h%hly desirable 
thstsndkairnmniittoees the ^cmtiiral 
committeftriKmldberaHippointed, itHrsfi 
Sot with the slightest wito on my'par^ |o | 
throw off from the sbpatdi^^or ms tna* { 
jesty’e government the* nepomibSity gb* 
tacbed to the duty ittbich patof^]y« 
hekmgt to tbeig/ nropesiog to 
meet' any measurei^ how^r dlifficnit itf. 
greet their imported winch he wehW 
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accurate and cfemprehonsive* judgment 


npr 

widi rKpeaM^dictnetaib of any measpre 


I eiMintry might teesMo require t W 
Isorediwwith avitnr^^uto^ im 
fit of the diseui^as ip hat^cdigM 
imttee: in order tbdt lusmqjeiuy'lgoiNNrii* 
ment might be enabled to'lcmn a wim 



which it sfdHbliecoiiie necessary to pro* 
pose, and ilml hey might also have an 
eppmtutiity oS ascertaining «od cairytng 
'suM^g: wirii tbeim he senthneatoof ‘those 
Imm gentlemen who are moto cmmpeteni 
lip'^rem an -opimen on snrii simjects. 
'!I^hM, Sir, was tbo object which I had in 
view in proposmg to parliament the ro- 
^bintmeat of the agricultural emn- 
mlitee; end I had no disposition whatever 
to impore on has eomtmuee the task of 
ntoffiitting, from tbemsmves, aoy proposi* 
tion to tbo House. * 

1 certainly feel, not only as ono of that 
committee, but as a member of bis ma¬ 
jesty's government, that, whatever incon¬ 
venience there may be in undertaking tn 
make any proposm on the subject, 1 
should not discharge my public duty if L 
were to shrink from the (ask: and 1 hope 
that, hi coming forward on this occasion, 
I shall be considered by the House with 
the less dis&vpur, from my having re* 
ceived many pretty strong bints in the 
committee, "as several of the members 
thereof can testify, that it would be con* 
|*udeFed an extraordinary dereliction of 
public duty, if his majesty's government 
were to suffer such a report as the agri¬ 
cultural report to lie on the table of the 
House of Commons, without proposing 
to parliament the adoption of some mea¬ 
sure founded upon it. In fact, Sir, 1 hold 
this to have bean most sound and cor.cct 
advice; for, although there undoubtedly 
exists, both within and without tiiese 
wallf^ much difference of opinion on this 
impoftant and dnterestiog subject, yet I 
am persuaded that we can never hope to 
bring the public mind to the consideration 
of it with more'calm and ^emperata feri* 
iti|8 idum at the present moment, mr, at 
ffmi moment, it is purely a speculative 
question. ^n>e exist^; latr pcmiibits the 
itoppriaUcR of com qutil the price in this 
couptm idudl be eighty shilling a qiiprter, 
Itisttowbriewfij^mUiugSt >na there 
are hd indicaHoas wht^pver of rey ludden 
^at befora us ia 

ijM*. tin ireptredt ot what 

ft.Mire to provide/orgreme 

j^rtidu {i«^ thaunprov 
pbllreMKrei^ldh thepwtiesin* 
lare^/poq^exp^ to aenva fimii«i]|jato 
here^ vcPi to' euw f»j‘ 9^0990% inaon* 

A Wto cppPlito has this evaning 
oaUed tba w the agricultural com* 
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BMiaed —ir j a Hf g rfa M ; nd Imb Btactmeftitnri 

■pqliwitt of ^ itfttt«»er<ihrjgry OBatgay. MMdlaweirtl 
illie Voi<n« ii'SI'M ^Miiobgt eal^ 
the^OiiiiitnpB^ *mi tM 4» tatuA^ ^, % OaMtenen 

Hiw BpBiMJ i' «VfnWBl<tw 
thT’ l li ft jm t vf fmrHdlk^fitti B Mi ifaMUt' 


at actme future period, nte rnn-, cannot be 
MMd fafwer thsB ^at <x tbe xnoBt settoib 
^Biiobet eahmyty. *' 

Oenthnron mn airare tbeat, as the law 

nccessa- 

I tf^(efVm»lftlbig l6di>'4tii|^aiian et'iforeiga 
;iAm iir'iibM‘>votmtrr 

SlkotBdl'^ dUttlon 


idmutiyA 


tfaBwn) 


fMd&ienrtfaBwnt I |r4MkidBi#^*niw%‘ttie xom- 

oMipUMatf ^ fr*****hir; - a^ tta Oj M>to^ ev0» wUwh,, in*d)9 

w lii i fc i T geo ww^ w fledl^^ itot JWBp-eftitft.dWtioetttaf mnt 

rily t lttjf B t eonfeehrcBntttmttw^ BerMttained »toortatio&* 

tlkriflfhrdpg^bnK^^^BBg^ wmifriiiiiit wfihdKltrrtMlt ei^cj i6ndd fanDadiatoly 
miM^icf er son^dutiUB pbHod^ if tab»{M4M& ilMMlurofthsl eommit^ 
wdtd au(r altered^ and ibb «M 'the tee lednt bi fUdejep the exient of 
timet altei* the iatr^t mteo thi^ ««» thaf ihi# thp* ban, tnembet for 

B& eonffidtdfiomtedldw^BiereBl^ « ' I'cetiiHSiigtetil J^ittthepresanlghft of 

If, Wft there bh this*strongtn^es thefdndge mnhe^'eoy unexpomd oo 
for etaldne € chmige4ft the lew, I* eef' ctHrtreaca were to opnt our .ports, eiuh 
teioly conrauK t» tnttdr that th^ derer mlglit! he the hhmeeaity of the supply 
wtoa womehfmi wh}ol»the40h|e<»fwmttld pouAld ibto'iihit caud^y daring the en* 
be diteamed widi tuote temper, with » taii^t yeM~^b$t eup^y being wholly Qn« 
sTeMmebaeneeefheeQaBd wlthieear'em*' cbeek^and tttKontroUed~»<tott no men 
oerthiBment f^om ta^BgiiaiA hdereited ckn d^ertbw dr imagine tho extent of 
feeling. Net dat I de^ that strong feel- ,egriooUur«t rub tout might not be b- 
btigr-iMy bd eDiteriebetl'on.thia qoeetioii. oTcted <m this country; not merely for 
Oa tbe otmtriiy, I fenqie that rery ebrood that year, but be yeaiwto conuk^Tnree, 
endl wineddyetyerrbinKiitaiHqfresslonC fottr,'er di% ntilli^ of quarters m^c 
eiriitwitlrrespeec twirl bbf^were it only be bapurted; indeed, it is impossbio to* 
to giine the good sbitte^f tib eountrystn mdlndhte tbe anaeonrof the iofluse,, Cheap 
eippertutti^ of*iMt)iibidlngtit|elf OW the com must be poured ^b with a. profasioh 
B^Qt, I ihoubb h# rtM^' to^ brbg it beyuitd ali mtaut^feii imd| ap ibet«qpiply 
uMler^the consideiiitfon er^tib^nb I w^d UnuThe tntviot tH* fttopottloit 
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turnip* 




' IbfMrWMtosr to make to »at 
IfM^ltoediMb the chtbceehw 
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being ruined in the next or the lollovring continue to expose agricaltuiie to the 
%■ yearsi tha^ wa »i]| not make evlUi attendant on a sodden and unres- 

atiy pro^siQD feritseatety. ForyaUboii^h tinned inunth^fim ot fb^^ign cot^« 
iheuQta at pnes^t prospect dfi'niii 'their^^ Mreatfge^^^n tinft point, 
abundant bM4Ai^i8oMtfihnuniitann0nMy sn^tlstr ib the e^ittn'thin, regulate 

occurtam^awibad^aery nenr^'ojpMved the*, Ate toUie ud^oH^, m the 

peetstfeMfiry^att atfpeoiHthgeteef the | dOMtit^, wduld'bd ’matter of extreme dif- 
pektii •ei’enext year thus epened, th^tegdtktion'by duty laeridently 

itnd'iif the impqfl of fbretgii diMalhtdIIMt' |tfiibk>il^^raeti<iWle uriheiple of restrlSac 
be idatrefned in thetbein Hum bydMihib'lthdQtia'imf'and i» ttuth, therefenre, the 
adequate regtIiationT the lntere8taiOT^gtM|idl^bbeiithMi^ b> (he fnanfam of duty 
euhure'mmc jnetitahly (be i otncdM^* fe |d4|||rm^T^ irreper to impUse, 
^foo^es parKarodoti thareftdh, Uiorethan to de* 

slumber on ifU poau urltenUhayW eelAi (hi jbdttndltcee eir 

evert the a^hb^^rtMibility ofltecb^att the biil, fill up the blanice; and, however 
oventt^antT hhl mifie^y'a' goveiDnidnt' itnportatitlwed^&lIote^eaepiaUsestobe, 
would ubtmdort'tiUbit Uiey ahmnk I think th^oUnnet bpeo a*Very wide field 

iVomtdie task pfopUa^^teitealufes to fbir dhioiftsioh. Sir, after aticUtirdly con- 
gaand'ttiaimt Its eceuiteuce. lHe#cteter ^mfngthe sid)Ject» U appears to rtie that 
dtfiioule and mnbattiHishig that dui^ ise ibay divide' thole who, althoueb 
am eefibfied thav whenever a go- 'asp’oemg in the general principle of adwjr 
vernmeM^ throete itself 'open the dmhr wTdi resheet to its amount, Into two 
seose t^the paople<^of England, it will clMi^ef; one UlUss wishing to carry the 
makdwM^passa^tbronghi^ebsfaeles, doty^frem twenty shiilmgs to forty shil- 
cvetf In the worst of ^Whatever lings per quarter, while the other clast is 
difiteenoes'mtist as to the detidis df the of opinion, (hat a duff of ftom ten shii- 
subjetdi they appear to me to bo ht such lings to twenty iliilltags per Quarter will 
a narrow compasS, 4||ar if the House will be sufficient. If 1 ^ asked in whiclt^ 
agree to^the general prineiplhi end the tdass I place myself, 1 answer that, fbr 
questhm shall become merely one of the reasonswhicb I ahidi hereafter explain, I 
tfuanhim of duty, 1 am prepared to agree must» withdu^esitation, avow tayself to 
to any of the various pr^otdtions ma&to belong to the latter class, ‘ 

us, rather than expose the country to the Ana hefe> before I observe Upon the 

terrible visitatien of ah idddiidte qusutity parrieulsr Stweof duties which It may be' 
of foreign Com being pbumd inth'it with* ^per ttradopf, 1 ought to observe that 
out cheUk'or IbtaH^^ ^ i diere is anotberyery important point upon 


IWYi': 


LmilLTi 


lH' L»Tn » ii-j 




are all agreed that there is sometbieif m 
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the division oC 4 «nlii) 4 ent qq ihiUki|ujbj«f 9 t» qp I2«*» e««) if sold ioioihdlBtely, and 
add coasider m e^e !r||iph mayt He pqlliree yeeh m the 

faireqt RP0a<4 th^;4ieq«|{d M(fu«hoiise9» i^i^crii^ •> fartfer chat ne of 

ptmptplp 9f^aingpi^eatfP)!^,.<»'Rgrk %«^>shiihflg»<0r9lP9ft^ ^«rliaatent„l am 
cultur«% • dutgr [fRref)aMtt4>e<HwpPi4M<o#<iaat^^^^ 

fomiga t\pveu!(yhw<^<MIP di^pRh |4^4ap4 tho«« wliMi mm coaatitato 
a view qriti hqlEiHra,it vUI iteod it9e|flo::auoh a delu* 

vIMsehaJliiitpppiq/ikfii^ig^ifr^ lOa )#g(qp«>am ferwan w to imposes duty 
toiiOi, a qi^fter; Othprs «MkU prpn |PMh«UlDouAt~ra duty wGbh^it qrouid bo 
sosaadaty.^frj^^Qi. (g4^,ata{tart{»ro .tuaidtaA*. t ^ .VQuid, in« 

np^tjUtierq .oOBtefttiMrof>ifeaUc|MB7'«»(»% ba refwaladi At the ver/ momert 

sitnogy tfpm}.lh|a'<MpuBeriIp)o whemthe ^uiiaasa .might dPe«^ve them- 

call upon pMiaihent to.waposo at oucq • a^s# «kti»th»ihepe of ita comiegiiinto 
dqtV)(>i$!40f,n * . j i ,,i !' S oper«ljipo.< |t<fia a prqpesitipn < which 

the i(idllMum,i|itlio thus caM -staada op op practice baaui; fen, it would 
for a dot^ ^ a <m»t aurelyir hP as nuch aato Mjr that we sliould tipver 

have eqtiraly ppt out ^.4hair conajdarm have aojr foreign oora, until corn io tlus 
tion that there are other idtpfges acting coqqtry Bad reached a famine price tof 
the importer of for«i|p corny hesidea the above a hundred shiUioga per quartets 
charge to be impo#^ in tbe shape of doty. But, Sir, when we come 0 conaideMhe 

X.at us consider what must be the ebar^ question in couneaion ^ith the more mo^ 
op «hA importer of foreign corn before oeratoi doty proposed, h am prepared to 
that corn becomes haUe to payment contend that that moderated duty will be 
of any dq^ at alL, Joie point was, 1 much mpre e^Eeative and powerful than 
think, at mat muqh underrate by tbe some gentlemen^ seem disposed to admit. 
ogricuUural cohamitteOf; and, in fact, it There exists another delusion, against 
was the due consideration afterwards af> which I feel it pecc8su|y4«wfroteai(> Wo 
forded to it, which gaws a new bias to the have beeivtold that foreign corn^ at all 
opinions of a great portion of the members times and under all circumstances, can be, 
of that committee, I am sure 1 am justi- dehveied in the London market, with a 
tied in saying, that if foreign com were fair piofit tp the grower and importer, at 
brought to this country, end were to find S&t> per quarter. Whence, I ask, can so 
a market imiuedia^l]r,4t could not arrive absnro a notion ^va opiated? 1 do 
under e charge tg the itnportemmf les* nq)t otcan to^Cny that, (f you proceed to 
than from lOr. to'lSs^per quarter* buy foreign corn at a very favourable mo^ 
Transport pod insuraocn would amount to inept, such as the prqvnt, wbeu' 1| is al- 
from 4s» to 7s« per quarter; Bod, allowing most a drug in the market, youi may be 
to the,iroporti^ mesohanPUbe ordinary able to procure and inqport a liatitpdquao*- 
commecoiMk profit of 10> pec cent, that, tity at 95$. per quarter, Jduif can fmy 
assuming the value of ^e>tmpOrt»d*«orp, body be so btiodm toaijpi^ tlmi, ifiour 
including cbwgssM td be 90s, pen quart^, peris wane ojien, jmy^conmderabln »MppIy 
would amount toe}^ranaa,i puch ifomd could be prtmnr^ at such a pr,ice,'or ibat 
be the charge upon,theiooni ^ }t were to the ^owec profit upon it adiea 

be sold, immcdiitiei^^ op its arrival iu the itfeanld at titat^cue?? The tJiutb«M» tiiat 
ports of this cCuntirytb^ if Uyrece mile theforeqpa agHciilturists'ara>imtiie>samn 
in the varehous^nnlgf^ a,year (which ttate as ouc qwa, XtiM;amu8bfifting >at 
on an a»erage> would}Jieji pof]^ short le^gt as mpeh as wq ^ThwifpiWign 
riod) a ionber ^aige of 4t. pcf quarter agntuHturist seUs bis^cotiMdftiMr.pioseot;. 
would be incurred, aqdof ,eeiq'^ of 'is, mptaOittAt a loss a^^W^Avyseaben that 
per quarter mure, fga ^yiney,subsequent* Which ts suatamed bycthej^disli fonaer, 
year, during which it ^qiigbLiramahi uia,< ithPi Sends ^bi»cem'fto> Markriarte, and 
sold, t Supppfcp, batf^J^wid^we ta||p< gq/mjdllyd!7a,.®ur^rtwfi>i('it; It IS a 
the (mbwoqqr(itispoi!ter^ greas en4tdsngctouS'(dplosioUt,,tiierefore. 
certain expsnsaaofnd tUm aversl^ foJieJd tN)t itu .tbOvcountry iihat,.at all 
cootingepit titi>qt,apd'WlAsPftll ciroomstences, foieign 

unapid* enp^oay p^opaigfaQide not sIB^t wheat «pn,6upr<^tably imported st 35t. 
at efiectumingni^piiboftiyader thadiS'^f Op^' persons Whmare not better mformedr 
guise of a duty,,^fVk^qroalilng uppn ptKr ouhlectwionght not jo att^pS ti»^ 

liameat jty imppiM dtty of a quastir on this queotioti. t (b 

upon an artirTe subject to a charge of l(h, si evidently ^possible that the foreign 
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be sold) jrffr wwer of^fwe 

a atitts^dL idaiwet «i^<- .{ndJiity hcforelie^a 

wonk 'jyFdfBim Imuw* 'it the* ba\ liicahreAlM benrat af a» ^ngVlab market. 
JMfK^ttoihavBmaif'tite'awwfttt tev fiNlbp(m4hdfiilctf<iii fibe l&iglidi n^wket 
wbep tkroimeviafk h)M toyqrafdat^tbr pvr frqkent fprcign 


vbHnwaii baMii<|HfnM a eodf' 4da^gaijabia^heii»«w(iMtd 
eidac^tda oBptts, irnddUlut^fl^ k PMoaMntnd to b«>dk t|f>port|>fioe^ taking 
tbetbarket) iiDlettlmaapeel tocoircrb»’ Sfl tbtiret wouM faiaftiQ 43 

capeaaes ahd^te obtainj8*waQ«blepr«6t.! ik^faaii^; trme& ftbpld M tNt tb« ira- 
Lorga iaaportatutnBahtk^remaybenMRte {KsiMer kata bk pockel fikm Ike 

from i^oad, but ihejrisanootantar tnio jpaiextifkwoaeaberfti J(7o«r« attheugbabat 
lojoripua «oo^ttito»witb oora«ttw» pro** piieg oaiglit affiard 4'<piti6t<at present 
dwm.. They itdi ba tbc«n% ibb> ^Mnbeiit, ydti if tb^a jaere mtored to 
hoMflca'} tWa tt)e proponeddaty-efiU keep] tbeir im^al Jevel «« ^rope. It would 
tbpm until the eupply k BOtaafly wantau,* aiot> do eo* It •awkt aiao be reeidlaoted 
and tbua the ceootryvUd 'bpt pmteetad jUta,t> Jf the porta of Ihia couutay were to 
ffom tho inAet. ef eAbx»dmate qu^il^ bb evtm fi»r tka ^prteit time paaat* 
of grain t fcbe ^cign eona in warebpsei, b|e» the price of corn on tlie omninent 
ffibto tbe penia agab etaae» being ^ea: wotfld bAnedietelyi end eoneiderab^y ed> 
mueh eidoded iron lbs borne market) aa uance. At tlie prmeiHnaNi^t) the price 
if It were on the coBtineDt. ef good oora in t^ porw of the jBetec n 

In eongiderlng the eaiooot Of |he pro* oearei; 8S per quarter than 3(k Su(^ a 
teetioa whieb irui be a0Satd6il to qgrical* doty) tber^ore) in ordiaecy ttmei) would 
ture; 1 wiU auppoee tb^perlilmentadepla operate at a practical e iroBib kiOta pgaioet 
my propositMD’far bippaiBg a dxed dutt lb« iffporiaCioB of uanli the 

of ISa, aad ii. JUP J am Sertecaly intbemed pries of oern In diia ooustry bad vaacbed 
that the tdtarge. undj^iUng Oommereial TiCb/per .quarter or aipwarda. Inlbraiciif 
probt upon the impoetation of forei^ rimea) a duty pf S0t, added te fheweios Of 
ccirO)Cafi0othelett,aal'b$ad^«Bady mi> .amt^,dbb'flddfmHttei»aoomp^ 
a9raed^tlwnl(kb«rii^*jKpr)4vig!(t(k>{i^ idSPoaf aQhoegb i dojaet betiere 

bare ttobeetaatbority for tbsatekmisepti) lhat |idi^ pf a ^oaHng duty «f 

to that ebaoge, we m«M add Aba 17 *.^ de.« would operate in the ecane wayat the 
dttfytfuakia^on ebate|l^af6iMaji^ ta prqtaat tndpientr an laceouat sf^tbe 
80^dffiogf, in the plm etidob the kur ebabjdilboe. tf oom all ojmr the eeMdUtent 
portee would (ditma b dw£figfiri>madkei.' aanMnelow prioa» letf am eoovineed ibat 
Uoder the prepeeltiaa df tho kos. Meat- epA a duty weald ^eveta ai^ aa{t|d7 
bee for Poiafut'angtoe, BnaNeet^ord^ S9 fao»a maebiqg #a nuwlfiet'wbicb eoida 


the JSeglkii markatuatiiB) tba^Akaibaim* jaajitka flbff sod a^k^oteslty dt»> 

parteiv esap if kk aai< b ifawq |d iabiy» .aaa*t epetddtibjb.jpa-actw^^ 

not hope ]»git dbe 


cbangdbpiBd. 


»l fmw dh* Bmmit imjiNgdA aatl-itM aab* Idta 

> I. .L.. V W__ __lasi_-i» 


tb«k<tba|X^a»ey ai%«l^ 
bfiera gtatadi jimi 
tbufooi 


du^dWian 


t pAd* 

^ftordmakel 


JiT r ::: 


^deOfiMs'geaeeal, 
Idta 4 %Kmap aa to'tta'lwst 
gb^qf elp^gtbsk pidaefflft'iiata afibet 
itp ae'iMiuswneiiiwbiatr^ldb'n^ 



Mt>daMHaaRd»«aOta>e^ bajoriw, bat 

^gamnal gbiaitireeaea^off w$ ^ Home, 

Mtbak(»#madbidsdttak foiy be lidepted) 

lalMdlkMIMiiw^kbldil^ita opemtioowa 


parawsidi tl aidw dga 
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thotild - suddenly raise ';the' to atiy Import price whatqyer^in such cir^ 
I»iee' pf^cdrn to eighty shilHugsi-.^nd'.dumstances,’ ih'd'*'dutyi( . fkdded to '*thc 
thorny open the poKe to ttn -unbounded 'expeps^ of brihging tho^-^'Otp hije, would 
ktiportation‘of {breisUxbra, unfestticted' :aiiiouht td"ttie Batue-_tI»bg ei^^xlng an 


Htiportation^or preigQ cmtk, unrestnccea^ mdoudc xo Mp soipe. af iixipg an 
by .the inijpc«W^ dranfjr duty wha^be^er.’ pK^V'hn^' hrodld bn Ade- 

-^:Ha«*hig'atatPd'thas'tUuPhi /Dyiioj[t^ and qdaife |»ra»Sjcal^t‘ot6wplii. In'.the 


beliefIsv^tbat thePe'arP^et lUanyobstacles pr^nt alafp^tof .thw|^f» fipw Is so 
m’thefJitoy Pf the getter^ cob'cu^ce: labWdAirt'8l|' ov^ffix 
which I Coohdently oUti^ai;e*'\I;iraoW' laih'tmpfort pHte iP iorder tb'shUt'i^ep^^ 

Al^i.'k Ma>A-Jl'mill l*jUM MsSaKan.lRtaWiUiAs^^a Wwa bivAWA 


that there is in th^ ratUHd pf the faOn 
ber^ fmr Portarlingtoti^ a grP'at telu 
to udhere to SOso as thd (^ice Foir .0 
the ports i and that the hbn'. 
wishes to fraiue sueh .ah arrangen 
may attowusiitP’ta&e the'ppeninj 
at (mce Sevenl^;'- My'»IgKt*npri, 


ihember(pfPor- 

howBV 0 r,‘^(Mf.'fliitkiMdiir,j[ although not tarlingtph, add die other him!;'gebtlpmen 
hitusdf alaitnpd at ih^'proipect; bf open- wftbtnmk with that honi itnember, i-i^t in 


measure 


the >epuutry. - In that ' point I* perfectly to satisfy the couiury that its interests are 
coucur with^ ipy tight bon. friend. If not hazarded, than to adopt a measure 
something ctm be- yielded to the state of for which their minds are not yet ore- . 
Opinion in the ' cotfnlry, *ab as tp avoid pared. In short, Sir, my opinion is,'tliat. 


creatidg au unnecessary apprehension, I lii the present unsettled state of ^ibe cpn 
hold it to bo a mbral duty bn our part to market everf-^ where,. our ^fcst course is 


.make the dSdheKexn. 1 am thdrefoie pre* pot to take oor prpfdctioh exclusively in 
pared to ^ree with my-right hon. friend, import price, as'at present, or exclusively 
>«nd to pootinue to consider 9(b., in' the in duty, ad these gentlemen would recpm- 
first instance, as the price to which corn mend; but to combine the operation xf 
must reach before the pbrfd Can be opened,! both prindpTes in a due degree, so that a 
with the exception of the foreign corn regulated' intercoume may take place, 
now itt die^warehoutedi tb which (in con- subject, however, to prohibitions wHene^ 
aidetation of iti preSeht claim,' undw the that jri^course shall tend to lower yhe 
wording^of the act of 1B15, td comeip af price b^ond ii^ pbiot which, is con¬ 
suls., without paVUig any duty,) it is pr^ sistent 'with a .iHtsonably remunerutiDg 

{tosed to'extend ^ option of entering price to the home grower. ' . 

br<>homei!ontumption;i when the average Sir, 1 flatter ^yself that Jl have now 
price of cont'shau be : 70s,i -paying, hevT- perfotmed the fa» I undertbbk: .and that 


.Towbr/muumciies e umited iupk i grmy ’biit' of thebrbeeCdmgji of toe agri- 
ply of this patuVe mAy potsibljr pVCveUf ,lne meibWjS.. of 

ports from beihg^bpeUbd^'to aW iU^fiidte 
iDflux.from pbroadi - ^ 

• * With respect tb the hm^rtanctil^bf.Te^^ 

^ tuminghereafter tb'U flked import price,, 
the hm Ihetuber % Pbirtiriingtott and' 
my right bom 'frieiid ^e«iCUr Ihyi^bht- 
mendiog it| entire ^olitioo.' My oj^ion 

ienot so m^ch agriSart^ pridCij^e ^ 

select"iwjhi. pdbpt|pd;:rjI?(,'t('<nrj^Bh^' 

times, ^^j^natu'ral ,of Ihings, IiyiUver sat in 

there would ,|[g"jtoj^cittty iudxlng.the^ .a.omnmUtw|dBgaged'%4hd'k;d^ 

quantum of,^g>|ieceaiiecy,^ tim e£«/’Ufler‘Uhll' 

interests of ggrioidtufei witnbdtfefeieiice deUlM^(m« coinctdOnco of opinion, os to 







m 


and other Meaturetjor Kvs\t> lb2^. [^190 


tlie objQCt 4n vjey?* was fluore s^rong^ 

niarkeU. We /ill fe)^ tiome ofefi^re 

was* indi$pen8ablv,^c«^r;; 

under th^ ddHcul((,cu(wep8ta»cq9 pf thp 

ca<ie, the adoption pf tlK pief^k 

sitioD would hdjnauph 

thP law oa the eubjact as itpow stapaa. 

The 0r8( r^oIutiPA I ahall thp 
honour ato propose^ w\il «%te tp the 
million to be applied ^ip e^gapea on 
Biituh com, to, bq ,warebouaed upder 
certain regv^tiona—a ia 

execution of whi(^ raluable, if rt 

is to be aaopidd^ Ipiw resplutioo, it ht 
thcreforci deairablci should be fiptt di«i« 
posed of> ^The second res^ution fjill be 
directed to the purpose of enabling persons 
liavinu foreign coin warehouse'under 
tlic king's lou, to grind it for re*exporta« 
tion, under such regulations as msy a^em 
to paiYiament effectually to prevent any 
pait of that foieign com^ so grpund into 
Hour, froh) coming into home coosump- 
tion. IVIy third proposition will assume 
the shape of several resolutionsi which 
will go to alter the eitisting law, with re^ 
spcct to the importation pf foreign Coro", 
by establishing a sc^e of duties, to be 
levied upon eom imported; but, which 
will make no alteiation in the price at 
which the ports are in the first instance to 
be opened—‘Oamely fiOr, These resolu* 
tions will, however, provide that, after 
the ports shall have dnee been opened at 
the present price, the import price of 70r. 
shalw be hereafter substituted for eighty; 
certainly, not an unrei^nable change, 
wbeff We consider the material alfhrstlon 
which has been effected in our cupnency 
since the act of IBIS was )Mi$aed, whenj^Ol. 
was fixed as the import and remunerating 
price. « 

In addition td wha^ ^^uva already 
stated, it may be proper lo etdl t^ at|en> 
tinn of the House to the fact, that there 
IB at present in the w/ur^opsc^ of this 
country a large tjuantity of born, amount» 
ing to no# less thatvbetW^ 8m^ d0Q,OO0 

2r 

jndei 
espei 


the act of 1815, that if the parties require, it 
shall be coptudered eaeutUledkoVemaio on 
thcffooUngpn which St was placed*by tb*e 
,prpv^/oqaof that law^i When the puits 
ai;q de<dqjced m bcMipen, tb^ «ern will be 
etS^itleil to a free eduussicn, and all this 
^pio ftigbt bp tbrowgrafc oneefupon the 
mar]lutr without itha^restraint of duty. As 
th^ j[aw now stands, not epiy wiU it be 
popred into the marke^ as fast as the 
warehouaes can be disenarged ef it,i but 
It wJU^be brought there together erith ail 
the foreign corn that will be freshly ina* 
ported* i^ therefore, a further object 
pf my resolution$*-iD order to break this 
sudden and formidable infiiut of foreien 
grain, to allow the foreign com already 
warehoused in the country, to oomfeadier 
into the market than any other importMion 
of foreign corn, and to permit jt to come 
there when tlie price shall be seventy* I am 
sure the House will fee], with tlieagricul-' 
tural committee, that, to let in this foreign 
warehoused corn when the pride is seventy 
shillings, subject however to duly, will not 
only nol endanger the agriculture of the 
country, but will operate as a positive 
protection to it; ^as thjiaisiiirtT into the 
maiket of this limited quantity already 
here may operate as a defence against the 
opening of the ports geneiolly, and cmi- 
sequently against the infiux of an uu- 
limited quantity from without. 

I have nmv> I believe^ stated every Uiing 
necesssjry fo/r the'infoimation of dm 
House. I'hope that die oommittee will 
allow dip resolutions to be proposed.and 
passed protormS to*|iight; with an under- 
staading that they shall be prin/ed and 
distributed among the membeni, apd that 
the difcussidn upon them shall take place 
on the ret^mmidhent of the report; as 
that «nii,,ui all sesjpegts, ba the most 
advant^QUCtqqduff e^eeding, U iu 
my wjim to fif an day for ihn pm- 
tendon, of app rgpoi^. If my rteht 
bomfid^d* the chano<dln#nf ^mexche-i 

^naql^pas^ think Fricut^wifl^ a pro-< 
perd/^fi 

dmn edne 


purpPsqir’Tbfmoble lord 
^ih m«oviog the first of 
1 % of j t|ip.j^3tl^ipg aadaaef Besolutionat 

mCiUj(tt,^ths| his mmastf ha aaabied to ducct Fk- 
, , T - -.- -oiDft one mithop, to he issued to commiwio«v-''s> m 

Great tmdef toitaln'leguhmons and, testrwtiOns, whtnp'tr 

the oyesBgepnm Afll uthder duartet, ubon such the growtli of the 

Uitued KmgdflB^ Ss dudl'bh dSpesHcd m fit add propdt v^aidhouses. 

a. <<‘Ihat it'is tspedienii to peraut tbe1ilddaM>of foreign com now m warehouses, to 
have the same ground hito^ouTi m the pusposd of'expoitaboii, under such regulations as 

Vi^ * .0 t 3L yt t*i , * ■* -Oi' ^ £> *li t f ‘ 


1 

cheqttef*!^, au ! 
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may' ajp.inst the fraoduletit iatrodvetioo of any part of tUfe said com fot home con* 
swption. * I * , 

* Ihat whenever foreign wheat shall have berti admitted foe home oDnsomption, ander 
the provisions of an act made in (be 55 A year 'of 'hie late majesty, the Scale of prices' at which 
the homo consumption of {oteign com, meal or com, is permitted 1:^ die sakt act, shaft cease 
and determine. 

4. That foreign corn, mealor ftoai^ shall be permitted to 'be impofted fiAe the' United 
Kingdom, for home consumption, whenever the average |mces of Bntish com shall be at or 
above the prices hereafter mentioned; that is to say, whenever wheat shall be at or aMve 7X>f. 
per qr; vmenever iye> pease, or beans, sMl be at orabove 4% per qm whenever banhy, bear 
or bigg, sb^l be at above 35t. per qt.; whenever bats sh^ M afror t^ve 36*. per qr. 

5. " That whenever &reigh com, meal or flour, shall be admissible, there shaft d 9 levied and 
paid the floties hereinafter mentioned, whether sqch com, meat or flimr, shaft have been im* 
ported and wavehoused previous to its becoming sd a&nissible for hbme ^nsiuoptioa, or otber- 

. wise; that is to say, * 


When imp 
roreh 


rM Aw uy 
iCotufflfjr. ^ 


B«sr, 

»!«■ 


4bs. dd. 28s. Od. 

(it. Od 

• 

2s. 6d. 

40s. Od., 2fls. Otl 

42s. 8d. ' 30s. Od. 

2s. 6d. 


42s. €d. « 3Cft. 

Os, 6d. 




4s. Od. 
2k. Od. 


2k. Od. 
2s. Od. 


Os. 4(7. 


Duty upon Oatmeal to 
be 08 follows: 

duty per Ml, when 
Oats are uiuler 20s, per qr. 

4a.40d. 

Additional, f'r fl-^t 3 
months .... 2s, 2d. 

First luw duty, whtn 
Oats are at or oMoe 28t. 
per qr. but under 30s. 
ptr>qu0ier .2s. 2d. 

Additional fo' first 3 
months ... .2a. 2d. 

Second law dvdy, when 
Oats are at or above aos. 
per quarjter Os. Od, 

Malt d^» of Oats Pro¬ 
hibited. 


6 . That it is the opinioaree iifls.e«mBtiitee)' tHatlSrillMmir ft* Mater df prims ai whkh (he 
home oousumptieir ofi fisremswote^ meator flnuq. i» iwlIttitMd by tiM mt act, shaft cease and 
detenune, ti|Cq |ft« scal^ bAmrtbegrwr^ produce, or 















a»d oAer Memuwjbr its Sehef. 
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mauufdcliuef of say Bntishycplony or la North Aqimca, Ui adnusnhlc for home con- 

buniption, i>1wl alto cease an3 determine.' ' • 

T. “ TfeU, coro, me^ or floor, the growth, produce, or majaufacture, of aijjr British eolonytir 
piftn tatfaMv ^B Nmrth /Ss^tvoL, jlwl be perq^ttM to be ho^rted into the Umted Kugdom, foi 
home eomnimptiooit r^nereer the Ayentge prfcee of Btitudi com, be at or above Uie 
prices herem^er mentioued; that is to s^, wfa^rerer^irheat shatl be at or above 59(4 })er 
qr.;,whei*»v« rye, peas^ J?#»d beam, shsjlf be at oy el>ore39t. per qr.; whenever barley. 




20*. per qr. 

fl. That wheneva the'psocs of Bntish pdro shaEl be b^low ^ pnces before specified, com 
or meal, or flourj^ sha^'lr^ any w the respective sc^ of coro before enmaerafod, flic giowth, 
prodnci^ mjtasax^uc^m ojf (my colony or plantation m North Amdbca, shall no longei 

be allowed to be UHport0d into the united kin^ooufor hose (ooausption. 

9. ** liiat, whenever, ootn, seal or flour^ of the gTOw^, produce, or manufoctnS, of any 
Bntish colony or phustatioa in North Asetico, shaU be atfinunsO for Home consumption: there 
shall be levied and paid the duties hereinafter sentioned, upon afi such corn, meal, or flour, 
when admitted for Home consumption, whe&er such corn, meal or flour, shall have been im> 
ported and warehoused previous ro ito becoming so adimsaible^r home consumption, or other¬ 
wise ; that IS to say, ^ ^ • 



33#; Od., 
Us. 6d. 


35# Od. 


madeofBye^ 
Pease, 
grouqd, and 
Beems ^ 
groisd pro* 
. hibiteii 


Batle^, Jndian 

CansqrMeiue, 
worB^ 
groefod, and 
made 6f 
Bad^, Indian 
Cefn or Sdabte, 
BearorBiggy 
prohibited. 



Os.^ 

2f. 6d. 

3«. 6d. 
2t.6d. 
0*. Bd. 


22 #. 6d. 


22s.od^»0» 

24»‘Wr 


24# Od 


4#. 0(1. 
2(. Od 

2s Od ^ 
2#. Od 
(to 4d 


IXity upon Osmeal to 

be as follows 

• • 

High ditty per boll, 
when Oats jire uddki 
22f. 6d. pef qr. . 4# lOd. 
Additional for first 3 
months... 2t 2d. 
tint lew duty, whtn 
Old# are at or 22s, 
$i.-per qr. tsU imdm 24# 

dittoi.’ .2*. 2d 

Additional fox first 3 
' months. ... 2#. 2d. 

»iSece»d lase'dutyn when 
, Ootf area^(r24i.pcr • 
6d 

Dfltdt made of Oats pio 
bibited. 
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10. " That, foreign c6m, meal, or f}onr, lO warehouse, may be» tehfin o«t pf 'warehouse far 
hotile cohfium^Uon, whenever the average prices of 'Bntish com shall be a« f^ows; that is to 


11. “ That no such folpign corn^ntB^* flour, in wkrehotue, ehall be taken out of ware¬ 
house, infless them be pictnously paio won such corn, meal, or flour, thetseveral duties follow¬ 
ing; that is to say, f , ^ * 


Wtoi Imported n«ra any 
Forei^ Cooute} . 


^ under per quarter . BOf. 

High duty ...... 12(. Od, 

Additional, for first 
3 months ...... 5t. Od. 

^atarabovepkrfr.. 60f. • 

But under do . •.. 85f. 

First low duty . * Ss. Od. 

Additional, for flist * 

3 mouths I.... St Od. 
If at or above^per gr .. 65l. 

JSecond law <hi^ ..,. Is. Od 

Duty upon*, 
Wheat,Meal 
and Flour, 
to be ns fol¬ 
lows 




8i. Od* 

»s.fld. 


8s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 
Os. 8d. 


FmthgiiAityperewt, 

when 

80s. per yumter?^. 
Additional, for first 
8 months .. .. 
Firtt low duty, when 
Wheat hatoraiimB 
80i. per hth, 
unikr 85s. per qr> . 
Additional, for first 
3 mootlu .. , 
Second low duty, when 
WIleat u at ofaboue 
QSs per quarter ... 


40l. 0^ 

I 1 

i 

40s. Od. 
42s. 6d. 


6f. Od. 
2s. 6di 


42s, 6d. 


3s. 6d. 
2s. fid. 
Os. fid. 


3S. 3d 
la 7d. 


la 7d. 


, Os. 4d - - 
Mutmade Bye ground, 
of Wheat <or ld|slt 

prdbibited. toade of 
1 Rye, Pease. 

0 , ground, and 
9e^ t 

i 




4s. Od 
2s, Od. 


2s. Od 
2$. Od. 
Os. 4d. 


Duty upon Oatmeal to 
be as follows: 

duty per boll, 
wjten Qatt are mder 28i 

perqr. .4s. lOd 

Additional, for first 3 

mefoths.2s. 2d. 

Firtt low duly, when 
Oatt are at or dome 28s. 
per qr but Under 80s. 

perqr. . 2s 2d. 

Additional, for first 3 

mrniths.2s. 2d 

Second low dqty, when 
Oatt are at or abmt, 30i. 

per qr . Oa fid 

made of Oats, 
ptcnibited. 
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IVtieH imported bon dm 
FfMate «( QiMlwe« or the 
oilier fifiiiib Ctdonimor 
HentetioM In North Amo* 
rica. 


Jf under ^ quarter .. 

Highauty. 

Additional) for first 

3 months. 

Jfator tiovever qr., 
Butnadn-do. v,. 
First km duty ..... 
Additional) for flrgt 
3 months . . 

Jfat or abooefer qr, • 
Second km duty .... 


First high duty fer cut, 
when Wheatuvnder 
67s. per quarter .,. 
Additional) for first 
3 months ..... 
First km duty^ when 
Wheat is at or ahem 
67s.per qr. but under 
7 U. per quarter ... 
Additional) for first 
3 months ..... 
Second low duty^ when 
Wheatisat araboue 
71s. per quarter ,.. 





Wimt. 

• 

* 

f 

R}ViJFViw,|Dd 

Ben*. 

4 

67s. 

mod. 

44s. ) 

8S,0A 

33il0d. * 

6s. Od.' 

St.0d. 

m. 

rji. -r* ■ 

‘j, St. od. 

8s.6dl 
44s, ' 

46ir, 1,- 

as. 6d. 

< 3s#6dL 
'3as.0d. 

3s, 6d? 

‘ 5s. Od. 

71S. , 

ls.0d. 
l^ty imon, 
Whs^aleal 
or Ilour, 
tojbeas fisl- 
1 (lowsj 

8s. 6d. 
46s. ( ^ V 

Os.^ 

ft 

' as,6d. 
35s, 04. 

01. Sd. 

K 

4 

\' 3s. 3d. 

1 



. Is. 7± 

t 

1 

i 

J 

% 

• , *11. TA 



, is. 7d. 



i Os. 4d. 
S&ltmade 
of Wheat 
prohibited. 

i 

' d 

t 

i . 

V 

^_ L ......... 

t 

m m 

Rye ground, 
or Malt 
made of 
Bye, l^ease, 
ground) and 

Beatis 

ground^ pro¬ 
hibited. 

• 

Bartey, Indkm 
Corn, or Afaite, 
Bear or Bigg, 
^und, and 
Malt made of 
Barley, Indian 
Com, or Maize, 
Bear or Ritt , 
jprobibitedT . 


32f.6d. 


%^.m. 

iJU.Dd. 


S4t.0d. 

> * 

! • 


4i. Od. 
1 ls. 0 d. 

ii.Od. 
3d. Od. 
01. 4d. 


Di|tjPitpon Oatmeat to 
bf as follows: 

« 

High duty per boll,, 
dihtn Oats are unda 
321. 6d. per qr. . 4s. lOd. 

Additioiihl) for first 3 
puwths.3s 2d. 

First km duty, when 
(kts ore id or (dnm 
32s. 6 d. per^^bt bid under 
7Ai. ...... 3s. 3d. 

Additional) for first 3 
months... 2s. 2d 

Second low dutyi uahen 
Oafs are at or above 24s. 
perqr, .. .. Os 6d 

Ijialt made of Oats 
projnlntied. 




13. ‘‘ That whenever th4 poifo of the Uuifod Hiagdom shall be shat against the importation 
of foreign com, m^, or lmm$r coaspmptioO) the fiid ports shall he also shot against 

the importation of com, lieal) ot floa|^ the growtfi) ^MroduK, or maaufai^are of the islands of 
Guernsey) Jersey, Aluemey, ai^ ^ , j • ^ . 


Mr. WhierH, alter‘observing* tW be 
thought itbe Wotfothtohs madev hjr fhd 
noble lord might be ipore f^vdittagooqslr! 
coosfddred fil detail at a'nictM period,' 
confess^'ttiBthe hd4 Wonlsh* 

ed at ,ilie in«fi(idUi$Uo& In tnb.nob^ loi^'a 
spaach df (fiaoy most'lmpdtta^t topics, 
which, in his opiniotu were very much 
misplaced) and would have been much 
better in the hands of the chancellor of 
the exchequerr With'respect to the re* 
solutAn fbv issuing a millidn^tobe applied 
hi advance en stored corn, he wae per* 


0 mm a • m m U *r ^ 

suad^ it would not give any materia! re* 
lief.*' indeed the oobie lord himself did 
not bold out aim hopd of ademate relief 
to t^ agricM&uri|d> in bis opinioib 
spepnlajilpns of |ds4 ought not to be 
, vjHh ihft pubue purse. If they were 
to take place at all» they ought to proceed 
from individuals, and not from the go vein* 
ment. All the other propositions of the 
nrdile lord tended to increase the circu¬ 
lating mddium, but not in the manner 
that would be most advantageous. It had, 
however, bbei^^ihat nigljt distuiLlly ad* 
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mittra by ibe noble lord, and indeed it 
was ganeraliy acknowledged aud felt by 
every intelhgen£ man in the country, that 
tlie contractign of the circulating medium 
was the cause of tfc^ present distress. 
Th^t contraction did not press equally 
on all classes. The manufacturer was 
carrying on his trade with a fifth more 
pront than the egricuUurist. The House 
and the country^erlainly did not expect' 
the propositions which the«iioble lord nhd 
made to extend the circulating medium ; 
but they were nevertheless of tf futile na¬ 
ture. It was something, however, that 
the baneful Operation of the act of 1819 
began to be sCep and acknowledged by all 
patties. It was an act vHItich, in fact, was 
in ^operation in fonsequenj^ cr the pre- 
paiatlons made for it, beroreit had Vq<> 
ccived the«anction of pariiament. It had 
. I educed the countiy to a state which it 
was itnpossibic to contemplaCe without 
dismay. Frdm that condition it would be 
impossible to escape without retraciw 
i^onoe of our steps. As to the propositiim 
for extending the time of issuing country 
bank no tc^ nf a small value^' the effect 
would bo so luTI^preciate that paper, that 
it would not constitute a circulating 
medium satisfactory in its character to 
the country. Hundreds, nay thousands 
of victims bad been sacrificed to the ex- 

E criment oT 1819. The act of 1819 had, 
y itself, lowered the price of corn bulow 
ttie sum which it invariably produced 
previous to the wav. It was possible, that 
the price of Corn tpi^t advance, btst ifiat 
advance coidd not V {lermanent. the 
ffiimnution of thi value of prodnee #88 
not confinlM to a^culture: a similar 
diminution #88 Co be fpiuidtA theviriue 
. of ail other emnmoditiet, produce of 
human tndmtry/ In 18%#^ the declared, 
whtoh wae the Vdyidue m ex^ts, ex¬ 
ceeded the blBdial'vdoe lo-ttie proportion 
of 29 net cOntr 'fo 189!, Iho value 
exceeded the 

per •'cent,. making a depredatito m fh# 
'price of manuthotnres, withih Aet^pdBod, 
of 411 percent. Nolhihg but ^e Tbp'eal 
qf the act of I819"#tndd gWe llie 
agricuUuriste. ’ ^ 

Mr, Ricardd Baid,^th^ havbue jpVO- 
which he wiibed‘io suhmR to tbO 
he ofiered lihnieff thus*alMy to 
thOfSommHtde. He #tni desirous oP%ing 
hia'propositioif befoTO the Houle, as the 
noble lord had laid bis, hv brilei*< tlttt the 
House might 'have 'an opportun%/«f 
jadging of their severd toentv. The lt<a. 



member for Essex had wid, that the noble 
lord's plan would have’the effect of-ex¬ 
tending the paper currency. He cated 
not whether it would or would not; 
for be knew full surely that they had at 
present as extehded^a currency as the 
litate of the country required. The pre- 
eeut phm—however it might be disguised 
-^wasan attack upon the sinking fund. 
The sioking fund was in principle re- 
lioqdSsfaed.^ He cared not whetner the 
ultimate accmuuiatioD wasto be7,000,000^. 
or 9,000,0001.; the present plan was a 
breach of public faith, so far as the ap¬ 
plication of the sinking fund could be a 
breach of fhith. There was, in fact, no 
longer, any sinking fund. He spiemoiy 
protested against prolonj^ng the charter 
oftlie Bank, They had repeatedly called 
on the chancellor of the exdmquer not to 
enter into any engagement with the Bank 
for a renewal of thetr charter. Yet it was 
now said, that there would be an extension 
fdr 10 years, for an object for which it was 
totally insufficient. It would be a great 
improvement that the public should be 
alloiled to enter into parinery concerns 
for supplying tli^ir’own money transac¬ 
tions, instead of liaviog tlietu intrusted 
for 10 years Ignger to the Bank. He had 
hoped never to have heard of their 
charter being renewed. Thb benefit of 
the paper currency ought to belong to tiic 
public. No advantage could ever be de¬ 
rived from the Bank Tending money to the 

K * He.—Wifb respect to what the noble 
had said of their plans difiering^very 
little, he thought there was the roost 
essaotial difference between them. He 
(Mr. R.) proposed that a duty of 20s. 
per quarter should be imposed on the im- 
portatioU of wheat whei^tbe price rose to 
79s* The noble lord supposed that ho 
(Mr. E.) had adopted this of choice; but 
instead^of that, he considered it as forced 
upon mm, and he consented reluctantly 
to tlds duty, on account of the d‘utre» 
whj^ sdw exulted, and only on thatac- 
ceup^ There was another erery important 
diffi^nce. He proposed that tins duty 
iritottld be impoaed when wheat rose to 
beeausb egrteubwewaj atj^esent 
do‘'wftfi%me^ d^toiNid. But the noble 
|^‘filDp08ed 8l^.f 70s., and brotmht 
neaf^ alt of theaTtb'tbe importing,pwe, 
wll|!|t^ 'differed upop that 

point, and by imposing a duty of 20;. 
When the,f price #08 lofitev at iiome, 
afibrded a s^ter roltef to the ffbner. 
He thoi^t^the farmers the'tnqst dis- 
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im 


SOI] and other Meatwteejor iU Relief, 

tiessed class in tbecOunV^, and tha nfost 
craelly used. Wlien* rim prieei rote in 
consequence of a short h«ryest» and ^hon 
the farmers ought to have cempousatioo^ 

they diminibhra their let cotn ^ ^ , 

in fronj all prts oPdiivwirikUThhtgrefti W^«ry Rfippet,o0?y.<lf we mam 


boanSy, 4*. 6d. a quarter; barley, Ixnr, and 
8*, 6d. a quarter { oats 2»» 4(/ a muirtcj; 
^juwT that budi draivbqcli. or bounty m like 
l^msmoer ^ the rm^orta^on duty be fixed." 

[..^r^A^OMgj^m^houghi;, *th^t notwilh* 


evil tlilh luurie lord ^tablrcnit «|]r<ip( 9 n to 
remedif* If )tfae*pric(nvoattitoSjliiit»|it wfid 
only required to payia diil^O^ hlit Md Wq ;< 
poor farmer mi^ht be nnqitdQtad #fth 
foreign icorA. But- ondlbecb df&cent^ 
between him And the noblA. lord vts this 
—he (Mr. R.^ contended,' tb»& ,tb«re 
could M no security to riiA fatmdr 
the price of corn*was kept higher in ^is 
countrji^than in foreign ooonbtieai *Tbi* 
had been ably shown in tbo W year*! 
agricultural report. Didtrite Btmlo lord 1^. 
propose to relieve the Agii^tuilsta ikom 
this evil, to afford aby miUgitloncf it i 
No. Therefore they vrouhi be folly as ill 
off as now. According to his (Mr. R.’iS} 
plan they would be sure that the prices 
here could not be much higher than Utey 
wei e abroad. He would read, the propo< 
bitions, which he hoped the nobto lord 
would be prevailed on to admit with In's 
own; if not, ho hdp^tbe House would 
decide respecting it. Thdy were as follow: 

1 “ That It is expedient to provide that 

Aie forci^ com now ^nder bond m the 
United Kingdom may be taken out for home 
consumption, whenever the average price ok 
wheal, asoeitamcd m the usual mode, shaji 
exceed 65*. a«qua]lu', upqp the payment of 
thefoUowmgduties:—^Wheatlds. a quarter; 
lye, peas, and beaus, Ss. Qd. a quarter; 
batlcy, heal, or bigg, ft. 6d. a quarter; oats, 
.S? aiquaxtet. * 

2. *• IhS wheaever the average priew of 
wheat, meertaiAed lA the.tilual mod^ fshidl 
exceed 70s. a quarts, the trade in com ^laU 
henceforth he Mmaanently free, bata«bject 
to the following autjcp up^a, importation f*-Of 
wheat, 20* a quarter: rye, peas, nnd beans, 
I3s?3d a quarter: ban^, hear, or bigg, 10s. 
a qiiar,ter; cits, ffs. a quarter. 

3. **That at the expiration of one year 

from foe time at which foe above duties on 

corn imported sUaQ be in 'opemfiMn. sthey be 

redheed^ foilosfs wbeaV lirt|iNtrier; 

>fye, pcaii,('and beim^i8d>aqu«ctar; barl^, 

r bisar, w bigg, <Sdt a qiiw^HpakiiAd a quarter, 

"da “TbW'ii likp JM4y<^ji(f%.hfi>autws Jm 
*. ■ 

raw 

jbear, br 
quarter, 
be'flxi 



>r Vgg, (5<, a (&attey; oats, 3s. 44^* 
f at ^icb rates^ey, shall hent^oHA 


he imiirqper to 
^ i^V^Pqnv^, qf 4jjq miqpr points. lie 
ppi.irish wither tbp distress 

j_yRhV?^t werp com- 

PIWAJJ iq t^i dr whether 
it yfAMW qpppnedin hs pperatiiHli whe¬ 
ther to tbem^ or spread 

}^seir,oa^,,we,other classes of (he com- 
whether, m sboWi^ the whole 
qountry WBl,m p st^e pf suffering, or 
wet,alv^hioh Um agricillturiata lost was 
joined ^,|tbe other clasaes. He thought 
that We qouim alt argument which he 
should, adopt, whqn tue ergat question 
cqmP to he discussed, would be, that the 
whole comtry was sufiering. The late 
events bad shown this; and be could not 
help remarking, that no stittesman, no 
goverpment, could regard it in aqy other 
fight. If the whole was suifering, then 
there was nothing to set off against the 
agricultural distress. ^le Wfl? not pie- 
pared to admit that the condition of any 
one class of the people wss good. If the* 
agriculturist were suffering more severely 
than the manufactqreis and comraer- 
cialisti, still .their dist|e(>s was c^pa- 
rative. The oth^Siwere not to be >cvK- 
oned prospero^ Moreover, thqugh 
wages, w4re MUpr, in reference to tho 
jAca*».wch bad been formerly paid 
for prpvlsiopikjClifthft prcMpct for woik- 
men lyos ejttrpj^ly* pr^ariqps. The 
pr^taof th(^ whO(emj[]iiqy,6d workmen, 
ftooi were,extremely pmderate. If, then, 
in' tms state of ^bd profits, any 

iAcreet<; of pr!t<»» s^ola take place, Uie 
jdtered stake ^^tfiagS would reduce 
[otbera to thgt to^whigh Wo ^rocr 

had fallem pne project afhicq We nublo 
lotdliad brpught l^rward was a kjed, of 
sul^stitutq for W whicn h^Jbepo on the 
point of emaDating.frqbi W^g>^>cutiunil 
^ppl^ttee. H« alludod the }:^ojt.ct 
" igfAt * fIa,kuewnotwlio 
of it. It ffta not the 
_ It’s report, he was suit ; 
if hA{f|pir mm,opposite to him, be con- 
gfatttUt^ *w on one of tbe roost ritli- 
cqqtrSvances wbicb Iiad ever been 
jBVeoted. Ikiwas this signal device; 
^«)1i^ereAS there is a difficulty in obtain- 
a demand, for corn, and tlic farmer 


ffor. 

was 


t t mOJ ' f 

5. h<*Tli{ftaditMb^ot'bowsiybea}te<(i|ed 
on tiiecxpoitatioa of com to foreign ooustnes^. ^ 

On vdNat, 7*, e quartlt; 1 ^ .peaji|J>*id 4 Can»At&iH,,^(iod forbid the government 
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fiihouUk edi^e into the marl^t as a eom* Svea with a naiuml ahd healthy paper 
|{ec8use the gavernmentoaghtaot eurrency, sttch an event at he had alluded 
tebecqiaea puithaaer, and partiauiarly tp wettld create great inconvenience; but 
in corn; therefore, let not government with a currency compoaed principally of 
become a buver, but only a birer of com. the tmell notet, Whttm voidd be thrown 
(rod forbid that government ajiould rjMOrt into'Cirenhition by the^rmiasioti which 
to corn-dealing; bat Igt it betake ioelf watiprbpoaed to l|e given to bgpkers, 
to pawnbroking, and let the ebrie golden the> cdnee^uencea would be disastrous, 
balls be fiaedr in front of the Tmaeavy.” In mgb a state of dtings, how dreadfol 
The noble lord haj rejected that prolect, eps It to (ioniemplatb tile occurrences of 
but bad now brought forward a snoantate ^ jdmilariavent'tp that which happened 
for it. Government most not let, but foe la 17$^ and afterwards drove us 
faraoer m^ht berrdw.**' Tbt gaieilHiaent <to'hde|il aaetmnree ib-1397, the end of 
came forward es<« tnoneyidw^t ‘ and the miwfoief i^foultfog froip which foe pre¬ 
fer eveiy cast-load of kotn wl^h he sent generalfoii^ had nbt Kved to see, 
bronght, foe farmer could obfoin foe loan and those who camd after then) would 
of so muebrroota^. He.sb|ected to this live long before they, taw*—With respect 
extraordinary pro^t of tte noble foarqois, to foe extension of tne charter of the Bank 
not only <m account of its absurdity, bat fta 10 years Imiger, he was of opinion 
of its total object which that foe oonuderation to be ^iven by 

t}ie noble marquis hi^fo view with respect foe Bank was wholly inadeqolte to the 
to foe bankets was, ns be nnllihtooa it, mttunt of the benefit It would have 
foe extension^of the net to enabto bankers beep much more advisable to have re- 
to issue nouiiandm'fit Ho foe year 1889. framed from entering into such an im- 
This measure was Hable to’ many ebjeo- provident bargain for the attainment of a 
tiofls. He did not tblnk it would tei^ to amalt benefit at the present moment. He 
force paper into dreulatioo. So long as bad never foen foe maxim that ** the 
the presenrUct eentinued id force, by r||eedy party ^wavs goto to foe wall” bet- 
whicn foe Bank would be compelled to ter exemplified wan in the projected bar- 
pay in specie, and the country banks he gam* He could not perceive any good 
auppoBcd Woi^ alsobe compdjfed te adopt eifoct which was likely to result from en¬ 
tile same coutm, foe power of issuing cooraging banking speculation all over 
notes onder SL /or about 7 or S'years the country. He^kaOW that farmers found 
wouhf only operlta os a permission to no difficulty in obtaining money, provided 
issue small instead of large no^, but still they could give security for it; but no 
Itaving the arComstanee o£ fodr lability banking firms, Whefoer consisting of tde 
to be dCpnVertcd into speme at any time' present, or ^ ad increased number of 
hanging oVer^bem* If, however, the members, would make advances without 
proposed Qiealura Was not liable to the taceivlbg good security, which the farmers 
objection of Causing a forced circulation, pot ^vp. Over-trading wa^ one of 
• it vouifi have a tpadeo^ to dndihiain ''fou eausee of foe present distress; and 
paper money afioat^ foata nho pMslbren^ therefore ^y foiflg tendingjto increase the 
which wo«l4 be ^aa to siwiK nO^over foCfiitito of over-trading ou^t to he anxl- 
coin; for bo woM adt^t foot if a Jftiear dttsiy evoMod, tie Would now endeovpur 
circulatiptt, Wire ftOC to many tmu to state foraatuVe of the scheme which 
portant obdld not be tpo noble marqnte bad, after fO much pre- 

alleged agafota guatatalHo cttrrmroy,* Ifo' {hmftknb laid before t^ House, The dead 
advantage^’etoomiiisrod with'’'tfi» ntfor, we^^J^dhnted to 5,OO0,OOOf,’ ip the 
owthepomtalfcototolencnt wtoctai^u nattoN||||ftamiil(i^ on^tfomy 11^ '"As 
Among the ,<ltsad«anta|»B otfoaj^av^'i fotMaiPi dropped off foe apeiHxieiJ'wo^^^ 
paper circulation, wta!^ to1>e«^ ftfo^-**'Coiaseqiitaie^‘the S,(X^,00^ 

forged. It ought abo to*be:dfoM}dmM hi ‘Wdcdl dwindle giwfowy oVery year uMtt 
what, a stUKtii^ veshoobilfoelatoKL ta atlastftefoiiw ol'fogt ttambould rcnniti. 
case of sm'alarm in foe pmfio miitdr' iTIilW ndbfo '‘mw^pde Osifo he Wodd'take 
wifo»sifStolatioA.filiedifoht»pto,iBitoitf swd'piff'It equally and sten¬ 

ch boi|K emptily aofwfidd odfo pa^ and rnlyi^ aAOto'ofoeoduig mr fotmg ntprt Of 
bearht mied ipta golcU Iti:,case of a wan, foai iam|tfopfing foosid years, fco Whldi 
for-iiutanoe,), wader what 'grtat disodvmii* /tbe.dfoafo|jdsp emteofoak B/f thjo iheanS' 
t$g» the couptrytvwould lattaur in havhig >he frem It was ne- 
« paper instead of a metifidee^rreney, *esdttiy> iitermr/ fota fob doUa lord 
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should get* this money semewhere) and he regard to the dead weight ] of the di> 
apelied to contractorSi who were, to pay minutioa of expenditure the nol^Ie mar. 

It ror the |16 years, without detiviog ({ttis bad aaid not one wdhl. The House 
any benefit; after that period, they might would not 4o its duty if it suffered the 
calculate upon live? continually dropping session to pass, wfdiout forcing the tickle 
Ill, and their gains jvould go on increasing, merqtiis an^ his colleagues to have re> 
every year, until at last, they would per*> dowrse to the only means of obtaining a 
haps have to pay nothing, although thi^ true apd nrfaotesome incoine-.*naaiely, a 
would continue to receive •the /laipe sum yigid parsimony in the management of the 
as before. The prioc^ple of |he aipking pnblle fifionev. / 

fund, to whicn be could agree, was, * lldrv Mwxtmn e^imd with the hon. 
to relieve post^rimi^ti the expense of thft ,«p4 learned gaatleman, that the only real 
present oppresses ^nerefkmt and thff 'dbJtmg^funa was foat which was com- 
principle of (be nohl^ marqids*# plan ^edofa dear excass of revenue over ex- 
was, to relieve tbp pre^ni Mneiatton at peiidifolie* He declared thaebe would ob.* 
the expense of posterity. This acbeme feet to the |i!an proved, if he thought it 
of forming out the iovalids mightbeappliad m aa^ way touenea upedr the principle cX 
to any other fond t tbieps was ne iimit to ^ ttnld^ fond. Another part of his 
the application of the pruMd|^ if once it noUe friend’s plan, went to extend the 
were admitted. He did not deufo; theft period daring which country hank notes, 
persons wlbld be found to undertake the under the value of d/. were to be allowed, 
job; but the House might dep^d upon to circuieter and also to relieve the coun¬ 
it that they would make tlm country pay tiy bankias^houies from thpir present li- 
smartly for it. And all this was doae b^ mitation of partners. He bad been sur- 
cause ministers woidd not give up an prised jrhen the hon. member for Essex 
empty name. They would saddle foe asserted, foat government could not con- 
country with all the expense of maintain- tinue the circulation of those country 
ins the clumsy machinery by which thia, notes, without repealing a part of Mr* 
scheme was to be carribd on, in order to Peel’s bill. He begged to contradict that 
make the public believe foat a sinking fund statement malt decidedly. The present* 
was in existence, when at the same time plan, so far from, fating suggested because 
it was evident that there could be no sink- foe njeasure of 1619 was repented of, was 
ing fund, but that arising from a clear at ad points pinfoctly consistent with that 
surplus of revenue over expenditure. He measure t and he (Mr. H.) in the corn- 
had never said, that a sinking fond, on a mittee upon the bul of 1819, hod actually 
sound principle, was not o great advan- proposea that foe present plan should at 
tage. To a nation groaning under a debt that time be* recommended to parliament. 
or1>00,000,000i., it WQuld be the best. With respe^ to lA notes, Vshether those 
thing possible to have a clear excess of notes were kuued by cdbntry^ks under 
levenue over the necpfsajry expenditure, the old Kmitatioii, or by> cod^y banks 
and that that surplus should bs„empIoyed with an unlimited numoev of partners, 
every year in paving off a certain j^rtkm their cteidit wai scoured ^ their eonverti- 
of the debt. were wa at present in hsKty et> pleasure into Bf^ of England 
a situation to pay off any pariof eur debt i i^a of into QMh,, But bw did not be- 
Tq pay the interest, which was all that lieuothab on foe.aedtevsd of the^limta- 
we were bound W coutrset to 4o, was as tion, bat^ unpaid stuiwpUkefliuskrooms, 
much u foe sufierinff peoide could pmr- as % horn g^lenan had pfodicted.' let 
form. Until foe surplus of rpvenpe in- the ttQUse&ok at foe stpta of foe banks 
cregseu, and taxation wa? dhni«hh|d, be in 6cotlend,» wkiefa wete already free* 
womfkut a stop to foe t^perafom of the from limitation. Hadauji oFftbole banks 
sin|pijg fund.—With renect 1C foe core foiled late yeaii from <es«r tmdiogj 
qu?s(^ he thought foe ?^olds maroi^ ,Wai ifcjmuad foat’lb^ had made impro- 
waa giismken In ipppaiii^foatsfoe disr. wideut advdBeea'dmong'fostv own part- 
tinction oeftweeo mid fom of the or had ^ been fouodi, as was toC 

hon* paenfoer for Fortavlingtoa coasiated, frmjlimfofy tbecesa ip England, thdt men 
only m foe di^rence pf aiwmitrucbire $ etmafoed Ip the banking business, in 
thedistinctidiiwfsiafoa pnad^. The order tepfoptqv ether hazardous specu- 
noUe marqde propegpd te vBieve foe dis- I^ns I Yet the banks of Scotland imued 
tresses of the country be foe tqieretimi ef one ffound notes, and presented a fair ex. 
the sinkiag funds and oy foe amp^tojciti^'thetexperiraeat. Wifores- 
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pect to fo^apiy, the numbei of trials for 
notes forged on the coantry banks was very 
inconsmerable, he doubted whether m 
Scotland one man had been executed for 
many years. * At all events, he was not 
to be deterred, by the existepCe of some 
objections, fiom the ;adoption of auj 
measure involving a great national ob-. 
jeet. But, .were not bills of exebmge 
liable to be forger! as weB ai bankwiotes h. 
And was not the number of fiersoiits tried^ 
for the issue of coOnterfsH cointo boi 
looked to, when the hom aadiearbed 
tieman laid so tntlch atrefts bn the pi^> 
cutions for •forgeiy f He ^Hevid it 
would be founo, that coavictiops bad 
taken place in tffe course 4)f the last yei^ 
for the crime of counterfeiting,*^ cim 
of the realm. The hon, and learned ^en«' 
tieman bad said, that he did not consider 
.the other classes of the community as 
being at all in a flouriilnng situation, and 
that even if they wei«» that^circumstance 
could not console him for the distressed 
state of the agricultural glasses. .It was 
true that the evil was of a most appalling 
description; but still he could not agree 
that the^ was no consolation in seeing 
that the other classes were better off at 
* present than they bad bee^ He would 
admit, that it was no compensation to be 
told this; but surely it ought to console 
them in some ineasuie. Tnat the madu> 
facturers, and the working classes gepe* 
neially, were in a state of Oojinparailye 
case and comfort, was undeniable. He 
defad any man upon'any other priocij^e 
Co account for 'the known fiict, that the 
produce of the taasa UjMn consumption 
^ was graduUly and ata^y riiipg. Tbp 
hon. apd leataejdnf^ber idld mlptiooid 
apian, wbich.beu^'i>M in a,lttdU 
crons light,^tmliing » rp^nbf^ng phus. 

use 


srftatuT;] 


plani^u^ 


legitimate couise^ of trade, and to take up 
and persevere in an artificial system, some 
measure, uot m itself desirable, might be¬ 
come absolutely necessary as an 'antidote 
to the dangers of that system. If this 
c^Ofir^ would place ttaelf in the situation 
ofhay^ no free intercourse with other 
batjanalo the trado >n corn, and still 
mMiidauad liable to the fluctuation of 
§emoB$t itibllewed of course, that a wise 
peeiaaaaolaystbm would be to try if pos- 
fde^to heard the aurpibs of% year of plenty 
to meet the possible ekigepey of an un- 
favottNMe haihrest. 'He fM'* H.) did not 
recomtpena the phtn ^Mch he was about 
to mentiop { but aopae measure was nc- 
Mssary both for the grower ,who would 
be rpidbo by an overstocked market in 
fdl years, and for the consumer, who 
wonlp want protection agwst the scarcity 
of bad onesi Ha did not recobimend the 

I lian as good in itself; but he thought it 
ess injurious than the plan hr the hon. 
member for Taunton; and the plan he 
suggested was thisIt had long been the 
policy ofISngland to give a bounty upon 
the exportation of corn; the suggestion 
^was, to convert that which, according to 
old principles, had been a bounty upon 
exportation, into a small advantage upon 
the hoarding of corn. No money was to 
be advanced by gdvernment. No thne 
balls were to bo hoisted. It was merely 
giriOg something like the amount of the 
old bounty in another shape. He admitted 
freely that this system was a bad one, but 
I It was 8 bad ^teoo growing out of a bad 
Mourse of policy. The right bon. gentle¬ 
man &eii alluded to the proposition as to 
the conversion, of the annuity for lives 
Into Ip baldly for a term of years. The 
bpn. andldeanied gentleman had talked of 
toe axpeiamve, machinery^ attendant upon 
4ba| proycwdipg; ha-could assure the 
House riiat no arrangement could be more 
shttjdci- Htneoedd hot at that late bow 
detail tm oponiog dr mtohun* 


a pi'obiblUpttrfif tradO/jpJttati 
given it as hjaopioigiu 
livj^ch eflectuV^eCT 
government iihomd[v|; 

I years of OhHpdmiCx^ 

It out in yearn 

suiting to both cases the f 
, dema^ To that proposal h'jTt^ 
had objected upOuiprin^e, : 
country chose 40 prQBMSjOUho|,tl^jt|/4{f 




sba t i i mi dmmok ttwnaprow 
tj,|ihd4no8» propeeod by his 
r^'fPhecobvto bo ahotdd aug* 
jM thh *tehoihti(»u^being^pYtt 
ahdhlff MpVt 


fi 

he 


among the 
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members! The right bon* gentleman was 
about to sit down; but several voiees 
called tor. the reading of his residutions. 
lie accordingly read them as follow; 

1 . « That the ports of the United Kingdom 
were shut against thi importation of ibreign 
wheat, for home consumption, in the month of 
I'ebniary, 1819, the average price being then 
78s. 7d. a quarter, and that theyhave remained 
closed ever since; the avexagt^ priM of the 
year 1820 having been 65». 7A—of the. yew 

1821, 54s. 5d.<^aad.of tlie dwee histxnontbsof. 

1822, 47i. 9d. a quarter. ' ^ 

2. “That in the^earldl9, the qu^tity of 
British wheat im^tbried into the pott^bf\Xpnf' 
don was 300,416 quarters; in 1820^,'3!^0p^ 
<iuarters; and in 1821, 494,828 quarfferb’^ iM 
that during the-whole df dns period of tbme 
years, the supply, in all the principal diai&eta* 
of the United Kingdom, appearauniformly fo 
have exceeded tte deraahn, .no|!ffithBtanping 
the wants of an increasing population, ana. 
other circumstances, whi^ have prrmhly 
produced an increased annual consumption. 

3. “ That this excess of. the supply pbove 
the demand must have ori^n either m>m an 
extent of com tillage more than commenShiate 
to the average consumption of the country; or 
from a succession of abundant hStvests upon 
the same extent of tillagor; or from the coind- 
dent effect of both these csKises. * 

4. “ That in the fluctuation of seisons, the 
effect of the present com law roust he, to ex¬ 
pose, sometimes the grower of corn to the 
losses incident to an over reddhdant pioducej 
and at other times the donsumor to the pressure 
inseparable from dearth; tltiat the free impor¬ 
tation of foreign corn (the remedy provided 
by the law for the latter evil), 4f wanted jto a 
great amount, must be precarious in proportion 
as iRe demand is unusual; and that against 
the former evil the law i^ords to the grower 
no relief whatever. 

5. “ That the alternate evilS of redupdancy 
and scarcity cannot fail to be aggravated by 
the alternate excijpsment and deptession to 
which the agriculture of the Unitra Kingdom 
must be exposed, trader die pi^nf system of 
our com laws. 

6 . “ That another evil effect of thi^system. 
is, to convert fanning ipto. a*haMurdons-.and 
gambling speculation, erhich,. hoviever pni^- 
denUynian.aged,mu|t occaribnallyinvolvegreat 
losses to the capitals engaged Id agrimilttu'e. '' 

7. “ That a free trade r foreign com, sub- 
ject to eertain dntiee euthiinporuttion thereof 
for home con8ampffoa, w#'at ell. times per- 
mitredjJhriortetheaofortlto55di'<@eq. ttd,e.2f<r' 

8 “ That since .the passing that aCt, % 
which such impoy^km is m^bited until tim 
avhrage price of wheat sbtulihave.'.reached pr 
exceeded, foracertain quarter, 

other grain iteroportibn.trgreat accumulation 
of foreign com MslaJf^ placd itt'foe. ware-' 
houses of this country, of the conJjnejfliW 

9. “ That to obviate the preiadidal efih;^' 
VOL. VII. 
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of that act, and to ensure a regular ,sup,>\y of 
grain, at prices as much as possible steady auvl 
moderate, it is expedient to provide for the re¬ 
peal of so much of the said act as piroliibits 
under certain prices, ahe importsAion of foreign 
grain for home consumption. 

10. ‘tThat in order to render this repeal 
safe to the grower ofrBritisii com, and gradual' 
in its operation, under the present accumula¬ 
tion of foreign graiu in the warehouses of this 
cottxth^ ond iuthe pot^ of tifo continent, it is 
expedient to .provide that the foreiim wheat 
now mader bond, in the United Kingdom may¬ 
be ttdeCo.out for home consumption, upon the 
payment'qf a duty of 15*. per quarter, as soon 
nsthe.kyemge price of wheat, qpcertained in 
foe usual m^e.^ foall exceed 70*. a quarter; 
ffod ttet foe expiration pf three months 
from tpe datS bfsuch admissiomof warehoused 
ihheat into hbme consumption, or eo mdeh 
sooner as foe average price shall exceed 80*. a 
quarter, wheat from abroad may l]c admitted, 
upon the payment of the like duty. 

11. ** That the trade ih foreign corn skill 
foencefortli be permanently free; but subject 
tO ;foe following duties upon irnpoitation, or 
when token out of v^arehouse for fiomc con¬ 
sumption:—'Wheat, 15*. a quarter, when the 
pwice shall not exceed 80*.; and when above 
that price, 5s.; and above 85*., enc filling;— 

,iye, p^,and beans, 9*. 6d. a quarter, when 
the price shall not exceed 53*.; and when 
above 53*., one shilling;—barley, bear or bigg, 
7*. 6d. a quarter, up. to 40*.; and when above 
that price, one shilling;—oats, 5s. a quarter, 
up to 28*. : and when above that pricq, one 
milling.c ' ' 

The chairmatt reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 
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, ’ 'J'«esdai/t Ajitil SO. ^ 

, RotiAir Catuolic Claims.] Mr. 
Peel presented a petkidh from tliouni-- 
versity of Oxford against the Roman Ca- 
tbolio elairitts. * 

8«r Tl’ iMhbridge took that opportunity 
of declmtig’Jblt opinion, that if the 
motipfr that m^t about to be me^e by a 
rightj^'hon- gentleman wu carried, the 
whole object would have been* a&om-^ 
pHshed. The reason' why petitions had* 
dot.been namerously lata on* the table, 
ir^^.tb^lhe ^igwsat body of the people 
: ware'ac>*^beorlied in the consideration of 
jWir own dSitlesses as to be totally indif- 
'fierent to Mi plpdltical eobjects. tie pro- 
tastadi however, against their silence 
^beiag construad fn favour of that motion. 
■Tba • |>eople still continued decidedly 
hptttlw* to the question. He trembled, 
bowetfer, at the probable eflccc .of tbe 
right hotk 9 qptl«iaaa*s (Me. Canning’s) 
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eloqaencr: he trembled, bccauiie he bi^ 
self ha^l too Utely been an instance of its 
captiration. A few nights ago, he came 
down with t^e intention of vdtiog with 
the noble lord (Ruslell), until he had 
heard the very eloquent speech pf the 
right hon. gentleman** Ho liad 
to argue, that the same todoeneft wbtn 
that eloquence had had over fais asiad^ 
might, on the pfesent^uestion»be equally 
peisuasive over the minds of others, and 
lead them from the true and strict path 
of their duty [loud laughin|l, Being 
himself an instance, be tuoughi it eight 
that roembets should be cautioned, lie 
did believe that the great'body of the 
people requised a more adequate |haoe 
oflbe representation j and sueit a prepo* 
sitiun lie should support whea broi^t 
forward inra manner more reconcilerale 
.to his feelings. 

Ordered to lie On die table. * 

• 

Romak Catbolic Peers 
Mr. Canning rose and sai^:* • 

Sir; if 1 could flatter myself with the 
expectation of conveying to the minds of 
those who hear me, the same conscien¬ 
tious conviction that is impressed upon 
my own, of the justice and expediency 
of the measure wbiob I am about to re¬ 
commend to the considetation of the 
Houfb, 1 should approadi this questios 
with a feeling of cOnfl^ce such as 1 have 
never before experkneed. If I now ap¬ 
proach it with feelings of a mixed nature; 
witb much ef hope, indeed, but isit|i 
much of trepidation and anxiety, it is ^ 
cause, i&igay motitp shneld uvhappilyml 
of aucces^t i trust it witt net^faiiJk I have 
no re&ige in the doubtflilaeatof my case, 
none in the paucity of .tpguatents tube 
adduced in support from the pain¬ 
ful but «iMroidid;li<eenc}nsWi« tbet a 
cause unquestionably iuH* whi ^veboea 
lost by the indbilily ofitsedroeete. ^ 

Betofe I predeed to smte the grb|nids 
on wtfleh* L shall call on the llewe fer 
' \he removal of fhedtsabiliMee undea which 
Roman Casholio peels laboitf with respect 
to their undoubi^ ngh$ ef sitring end 
voting in parliamenti tt be e^mdieet 

to get rid of some parWcuyr^endfteltaid- 
narjf ohlicticms, wl^h htvq beetr ttUidel, 
rather.^ the nmnner and fiwm-ihtbr tb 
the prteeipleofthe prepetition edM lim 1 
bringii^gfbriferd; some within the walb Off 

* From the original editioa, ptfnM 
for J. Murray, AU>emarle*i^i^. 
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this Houses others in coDvertation out of 
doois. 

The flrst ol^cction which 1 shall notice, 
is one whicli was originally started by the 
hen. member for Bristol [Mr. Bright) 
'aadtbes been just now rspimted by the 
boo- member for Somersetshire, that this 
metiea fltr tho edroisaloa or rather the 
teatofsthm she Roman Catheitc peers 
te pmUament, ie an insidious attempt to 
obtaih a partial dedmon on the whole of 
what RicaBetUhet Catbolic question. In 
cnntmdicUon ta this •objection comes 
mmthar«wiMahe«smts»/that the separation 
of one efatsaqf Mm Qbthdio community 
from the rest, must necessarily prejudice 
the wjbole. 1 might hi fliiraess set these 
contradimory objections face to face, and 
knee the one to balance the other; but 1 
yrillcQffera word or two on each. If my 
measure be fl step to advance tbe general 
(piestlon, it cannot prejudice that ques¬ 
tion; if it be,, on the other hand, an ob¬ 
stacle to tbe success of the general ques- 
tKm„Rien surely it must be bailed with 
dcli^ by those who wish that question to 
helost. / 

In one seaw,^ 1 admit, the proposed 
measure would be of edvantage to the 
genera! question; in as much as the gain 
of any one of the several parts of which 
that question conasts, would be a de¬ 
duction from the aSMient of the difficulties 
to be overcome in eefrying the whole. 
There ia another and a more general sense, 
k) which tbd mare introduction of *tbe 

K esCttt measure may be sn advantage to 
e gendral questloo; Z mean from the 
discussion, which it will occasion. Jn ail 
casimi fc^dedda truth and in juskee, fre¬ 
quent discussion is of itself an advance- 
menat end, these who ,would And fault 
Eittb me on. princtple, tacitly admit 
that iStim vis^'of tl^subject will not bear 
the leittof discussioQ. But it would not 
he eiNil^,|i;w their pui^se to suppress 
dRoumiciKiMonf, jjnless they mm (meek 
the csrnmh of thought and arrest the flight 
of tii^ every hour must bring us nearer 
aad ewor(tsto^thiR aneblisbnient of truth 
lepaeiiwhwRuitimlllosMecessdepeitdts In 
iMC!i)her,feniMe 2 4en3r tM the pvesent 
^o^ati^vcanb^ mm*klm«d(>hjeoti(MMbl^ 
obhifaqddi oCishwm mswdbiiredvantage: 
undR ostegoaM recommendation pa- 
efmsKitbtiaQi^itliii itpl/mm the matter of 
^ilmop»,.iOtt'a.|uii^iacfiHfately clrcum- 
aciMbidiifialhmioglhfl^ mmQr complicated 
(mMMkueRoAs, hr which the more geamal 
qoimihnj>.i>fpeiwtfiiy hwelved. Hitherto 
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it lias been objected to'the advocates of civil, and in several important .instances, 
tho Catholic question, that they did not political rights! How must they dep1o»c 
confine themselves to lat^ and fact;— the act of 1793, which g*ave to the Irish • 
thst they assumed datOf and wandered Roman CatlioUcSMin many, instances ad- 
into generalities; tbared to the highest visedly, distinctly, specincallyin all 
regions of ^stractf pritac^l6, and ranged more/eraotaly, end by sure implication- 
in the widest fields of remote analcf^; political poWer and consequence, in giving 
but that they did not tespect ^0 IiltaTta*i tiiem the elective franchise! How must 
tions of statutes mid the lBtfdinii4»''Qf the tbair aoitow have been inci eased by tlie 
constitution. I trnst that ift wlmt 1 am tdeasure wiiioh^ fivo ydars ego, silently 
now about to suhinittO the House 1 iMl . ppenad Um army and navy te Catholic en* 
be able to change*place wfdi «y (tmrprhse,^'bravery, and ambition I 1 sup- 
gonists; to meet them oa the veiy ground* pose, rar^ aU these boons are to be 
whichtheypriddttjemselvesnponHkoeslpg' tamabtea; because if still witbholdun, 
—the ground of foot atid law; sHiA* they wou^ jMwe formed tbe*groiHid>woi k 
out undervaluing the geberalti^^lRllhli I of a most ifopressive sp^ch, the topics 
belong to (he general qeastion, fo.adht^; Of which are'now comparatively reduced 1 
strictly to the matter tmthev no^ which 'K need not sty how differently 1 viewithb 
1 have given; and to mldrass a^self vqI matter, Md how tmwiaa 1 consider the 
further to thst general qaSrtiDav' thaw tbb opfoimt, that the advantage of better 
discussion of pnnciplee which belong to it ^winds of complaint would have been 
as a whole, must, m the oontldaraaon of^ cheaply pTtrcliaaed at the eapenae of, con- 
one of its parts, render ftecessary apd un* tinued privations* . 

avoidable. * • ButaaolhfrobjMtion is coupled with 

The other objection oemes# I arasame, the last, which] entitles it to further con* 
ft om friends of the genftefquest^, who ildermion. Itas suggested, that the noble 
are so high>mioded as to be iddifforemt to persons interested in tlie preseqit measure 
any progress towards ^actwas, ableit tbe nave some 'disinclination to tfao introduc- 
wbole question can at* once be carried; tiosof it, because it does not include all 
not because they think that tl^ partial those who are connected with them by die 
concession will confor valueless privileges, aatnc religion.^ J give those noble indi- 
but that it will strip the gen^uu cause of viduaia credit Aw the most liberal feelings 
many topics of dedtunadow.^ Mush* as 1 on this subject; but I will add, diat I have 
am disposed to admit the alficacy of dfo. never i^earodin tbw<HoaseaS the sworn 
cussioa, 1 confess myself not one of those advimate of the ^tteman Oatbolics (1 may 
who, to enrich fiitutw’ d&batei, would hove used the word adVocatb, but so, it 
dcjKive myself of present praieUcH ed* wiw in ite common and popular wnae^not 
vantage. If therebe any forea in such an esjmplyiag apy speq|st commission from 
objection, why not go back te tha time tbo 9 ^*>^ooD 8 oImtion f ith the^); 1 liiTve 
when the penal dbdc, with ail Ifo opprae* AS^cr pteided for them, endept oo public,^ 
sive and odious infiietions, was'in full, 4>Tinc^eSf*«n> principle of state policy, 
umnitigated oppadon ;>«wwliea even the and oi natlonAl benefit* 1 sesk not their 
most jejune statemcais nkut nave been tbaoks or .their pTaiio; nor can lask tfaeir 
powerfblly eloqhent,' tbe aiera npipioason a parliamentary measure of 
strength of tbe nets, the very anieuht of relief and least' of all the opinions of 
the saflhiicgs wbldi they had to detailf those among them who have, the most 
How west micb objectors lalaenttba re«- peculiar inieresbtn aneh ameasuib*. Such 
meval of to many duabilides, udder arldch wobUd be my anirwer, if 1 bed* reason to 
fheRomao Catltblie has'long oeasedto believe thesuggssdeatowbkh Ihavere-* 
^oanj How taittst tliey regret, (hot fmsed, to beootrreioti hot J.am roheved 
trom aw early period of Clte'llto reign up; foom^itos embamteamSai oa this point, by 
totbe present dameo'many of the most »aittntUtuni«»t^ wbieli 1 Imre this day 
galling fetters bsnra beea gsa^uy tak^; aaoshr^. from the individual of tlie 
and leate Ikdemare Imto the dmrfc of h^gi^vanklntbeCatholic.-*inUcedinthc 
them now visiblel HewiaiM t^ r^twt iBrwialt---peer«ge« which I have perfui»«oa 
tbe act of 1778^ avbidv reswrad^to dta <tft iread*to tbe House. I will not abuse 
Roman Catholics the'tight of property; -tbit« fortnisstwi by reading the nhole 
the wet e# 1791, wAklt vamoved many |jBtterv it is sufficient to say, that after 
vcxatioMdiuMytlte/^b respeet te tslm s^udlag to tho reports which havo been 
exevciM df rcllgioih to prolmonB, l« circulated «iyio*tbe objections said to eust 
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in the rhinos of sortie of the Roman Cfttho- Commons, in the mtikie of common sense, 
lie lord*, the letter concludes with these what reason can there be lor supposing, 
words, { rtm to assure you, on their that as the Coinnions originated the dis- 
authority, thit there « no foundation ability* tliey may not>also originate the 
whatever for guch report.” I will not add ftiliet f 

any thine to this declaration, *<>xccli[>t only Bdt why nded I ooiffine myself to this 
to repeat to a larger au^ence what 1 have pMfleiilat act^ The act of the 6th Eliza* 
befoio said in this House, and often (rii wilf'^glbaied vHth the House of Cum- 
piivJte—thnt'as I did not think it «Hy^ Thedhtfof disqualifying the hi* 

pait oi nty publi^uty to consult the opi* . ihopS^irfejtuked with diis House in 
nion of the parties interested in this motfddy' 11 nit "et^^ twses 'mfadosdMeUly*i>»an evil ex* 
so 1 declare, upon toy honour, thot tbo^ ntbple^nheM^O^tif it stood alone; but 
proposition which I shall have the bonnur pdeuiUnrly ap|[>lldEibih to r.he present argu¬ 
te move, has not been 'suggested to me ment, iiuce tiwnty yeprr afterwards the 
diicctly or indirectly Uy theqpi lorbydny ^dtmMs repaired too outrage inflicted 
person connec^d with them. The re- throngn that hyl orig^atmg the act 
£pon<ibllity is entirely my ownand If 1 o£< the, 19th Ch8rll^)2n^ by which the 
calf upon parliamenjt to legislate in the mihbps were* restored to tneir seats in 
case of a few individuals, •! do so as little ‘pirliairteni. When I have such precedents 
from any individual instigation as if that before raO, what need have 1 to go far- 
Icgislaiion were to embrace the whole tHeri or how can it bo maintained for an 
Roman Catholic community, or the Whole inhtant, that there is any thing disrespect- 
community ef England. fid to the other House of Parliament in 

Another objection which 1 have some* oHginating a moasore in which their pri. 
where heard u, that there is something vilegea are eortcerned i much less that it 
peculiarly improper in originating in the is disrespeotfal (hat the same House 
House o^yommon*, a rocaure which con- which created the grievance, should m an 
corns exclusively the rights and privileges hour of late but proper penitence, suggest 
of the House of Peers. This is in obiec- 'the relief.^ , 

tion, the validity of which must be mamly This last objection reminds me of ano- 
deetded by precedent: and If I look to ther which may appear to be countenanced 
precedent, I find that the very act, the by the speecu w the lion, member tor 
operation of which 1 now propose to eoir* EomelsetshifI—a speech so flattering to 
ruct, originated in the House of Com- toyself, that I am bound to acknowledge 
mons. The disqualification which it it with, thankfulness, at the same time 
created, was 'peCtMiar to the Peers. ' li tha|^l yenture'^to dispute the inforened to 
impflKcd, indtod, ort 6oih Houses of pdff' which it mi^t seem to lead. 1 have b»en 
lianient the declaration against traosub- told that I am guilty of inconsistency in 
stantiatiot(land so forth, whi<^ we^Mill introducing a principle of reform in tiio 
4 Wtake, at respecUve tables, In this House of Loids, while t persevere in op- 
Houoeand in H^e bfXiorda:—bAfr posing a reform in the House of Coni- 
* up to thq passing of tmaet of ribe 90th mot^. Tbit being merely an argumentum 
of Charles 2hd,?tbe tdawte sitt^tlon'in bd AtfUtinmt ^My not pebaps be justified 
which the Ifo^krt 'GkmdHb Peers stood in taking up fp time of the House to re- 
wiih tWpStif'.to Cgthdlib qom* futo itt but « it has been at all times 

moners wiii^lhidt ^tho' Ubuudoneri'Vete deemed excusable if notrimportant, that 
already redulred'^ toke (fie ehtb'd^'^su* diewfopoeer of any'measure sbouldea* 
ptemsCy :* tlie W^ itot/deavle;^‘t& staed well.as to his motives 
‘ tnah Catholic eotfibioners,therefore, WWre before-thtoe to-whom he proposes it, I 
disabled from sktiog bi l^riiameUlr,^ ^ ftr wilFsay a fow words oai<tbia subject* * It 
as the oath of sopW(inqcy disqt^^^ oHeu ^peus very''|u»vokingly, that.the 
the Roman CatbdMepe^ held tbbi^jl^ite Ufi Whteh’d'^mati piques bimseH' 
unquestioned. Although !( beHiat'Whfch'iii sele^ed foraebarge 
(bre, that the net le^lsldfod iw fiiqRy'do flatter my- 

equal tdrms with respect h)*tK^,'.'ie'i(i thatxlf being liable to this 
efieef^^y confirmeH^W disSbihfy focpnswiq^cy du bringing fbr- 

wlijeh commoners beflWe' IaUfolreSi^4hl wa^tbe present mptioti, 1 oau show it (» 
created for the peers o<ic to which' thtT be perfisedy consii^alt.wiih '^tery princi* 
had not bcOn sut^eiCted before*‘^If that plesurwhioh 1 1 baye> resRied parhsmen- 
aebthen, origiuated wkb ^^HoUStl^srf tucj ceflbnat lu tosMi 9 .>par|mmeutary 
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reform, I have alwayt cxmteniled, tbsi it 
bebove» the proposer of such a. measure 
distinctly, to define his meaning; iirbetber; 
he aims at constructing tlrc-^ House of 
Commons anew ?~or at restoring it to,#' 
parUcular state ;or%Hniditi<^iin whitdt it 
was atsome ihraer^peiiod ? -If.tbftfoiaMsri. 

I require tbe. natftre oC 
change and iCS,fpnoifiideiaiidi««^tl 0 .W. 
fully idesoribedl ^-iJfrtfce |-4*^»t .ith|t;,.it ts # > remi^<wi. founded 

what ^tkae jtherHoMimdofi'Coflmot^^ ;qi^p.prt»^mets,bf, 4ie4trict(^t|uatice. I 

i^liilSOn Wit rey]toi:es tigi»t<b: *b/® 
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cliaracterSi. Asithu.at which nonp can be 
safe or ought to be tolerated; thpt it is 
'sometliiog precise, and intlUigible; which 
brbtgi the, constitution hack.to a state in 
had before enist^n aad of wliicU 
oppration in certain ' 81 ^ the conse- 
!qH^P9S.liipiUe4 and deqaed.. But X will 
go l^^^r; j^.wdl show,,not only that my 
meqsmte;is, pof ionpratipn but restoration 


precbely'sucth <.w tbet{rsjo<^fis£4W^b.ifiU 
make itf>^These«yioIdfdOL^ ne^bsai^ 
tests off.,any>'mee}pe offraMprin^iftqdErhjS 
these tests am<i.wiiKng. 
proposition: tned^T^theJrst' qud|^^ I 
answer, that my; ob^ 4 iSi'Hof<*ttf 
struct the House ofXiords^ hutto l^Hg it 
back to a state io rjiiblch }i;Vfhrinar^ .Ca;j 7 
isted; and if desjw^ >to.|8]|iat cuiktne;pe<‘ 
riod at wbioh it did;<,hHii^ 4 av^.jdnt#,tO 
which I wish to restore point to the 
period which termH»at^$on the ^th NOVi 
167S: on which day ;tker.rQyal assent ^as 
given to the acty Jby wbiob Boman Catho* 
lie peers were excluded from the House 
of Lords. Up to. that day, hf imraebio- 
iWldi' 


their Seats >,in 


rial custom, {^ers had 
parliament unquestioned," atid without dis 
qualification on account of religious opi> 
nions; and in the dth Bfiaabeth,^ that 
right was recogQ|zed<by i^ocial statute^ 
The principje of my treasure, .therefore, iS 
not innovation, but-reatoration i and if 
further'Questioned pt to the extent to 
w|iTch this restoration,.w*Ottld go, lyepljr-.- 
to the immediate admission of six English 
Catholic peers; and by .possibility, at some 
future time, to the aifmisslou of. about the 
same n rober of Irish, .r •/ - , *-^ 

1 have thus/put my proposition tp.-the 
tests to which I gm iut^ hahiVof requir* 
ing that every measure of refiwm jdi^ld 
be submitted: and X trust dwt^L havujjriut 
dicated mpelf firoraahe inijph)edincoOo 
sistenoy oLaupporting .a r^rm iui onh 
House,'«biIstLoppo^(dt in,another J 
have shown, that myiefoem ha| aUrdhose 

■I. . J .» 

■'* Sth^jSUs. eh.iit<-'iecit;.<l?:-- ff firovided .'aL 
way,.1^ fora8iBUi^)aa,<the>qnesn> msjestyis 


otherwise su«^iently .wSuj 5 ed!Qf.sheJaitb.a|[id 
loyalty pf 



_ 

oath aforesatd/of sUpt^S^y^/noT fo infOulf any 
penalty limitSa by'mis*Mt{*ibr>nor tSkSligiOr 
reioaitig tlm same ' any. dtidg do* this lacfclq 
the cootiiay«iH;a^ wise.H<:^thstiaiaj|jing/^?^i 


paMlbn qg^wJ^ichi^rpse from.x^^ Uiat 
a#3qn^c.qHi|^.|up4|ir8s justified on pre> 
^c^,wrjWch^;wnre nesqi; true.* 

Haying, 1,^^^ all pre* 

^mmarjr/ebji^tiquf, X proceed now to the 
sahs^nefij^ pay motion, . The history of 
qnr-iegiiWtion as. afiecting the Roman 
may.bp ^irided to%P three pe- 
rioda^tbe firsl^'dating from the Refoc> 
iftfaion, of to be more precise, from the 
beginning of the reign of ^liizabeth, to 
t'hei:estoration of Chene,S 2nd; the second,*' 
from ihie reign of pharles 2nd to the Re¬ 
volutionand. the third, from the Uevolu* 
tion to the reign of his late ma|esty, the 
auspicious ’sera of the relaxation of the 
penal code, . This division, unequal in 
point of time^ is dictated by the difference 
of the principles of legislation which dis- 
Rnguiah these a^eml periods. The pre- 
captions,, and.^in,;the,, latter part of her 
reign, the aeypriti^ of Elizabeth were 
paused, If not j«i^ped, >hy the disquietude 
of one religion .not- al^^elhec. put down, 
and thet/toatwj^ty tof anotlmr not wholly 
establl^ed; and % .tbpse frequent plots 
against her crowp^and ^ life, which were 
instigated by Innuepce. of foreign po*| 

b,p03,,an4cqnne(^ an*n|>p.psii(lon to nor' 
Iklief with# refusfd: of .allegiance tp her 
^thnrity.. . ,Tl^#^urity .of .£Jizabeth?a 
thrmip.Wn9,i^^l&^) ww ^e establish- 
pa^l; of: thp .^fqrew^f r^^giop^-In the 
tbljrd periqd.|piui»iQg)the;secpn4 for . the 

pr^pt) tithe peripd|fr^.m;,.thpHl4vplution 
tpjfip. time; when l^slatibu ngah^^ the 
Catbplicft^ ceased<-nlne causea • 
wj^ppernted#gainsr.)lbe!!n, .wcre a de- 
rpofp^i exited, rnpndrmi who was of the 

‘fn!Mt^^ns,helU^ape,W dynasty, and 
#4|^t{^supCf^ienr^.jPolitic8werc here 
^^^pn^hl^opd wi^yeh gipn; and the one 
.as A sort .of test of the 
P4hf^, ;)p.nj^h a State of things, it was 
a^nairftat,!yifil|iam and bis advisers, 
not; only.abould not do away any of the 
^S sraicb.;.tbny .fijund already epacted 
fgaiosk,^e^opion Catholics; that they 
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sl^uld ratjicr adopt aod strengthen them 
wjth adj^itionscalculatedto discountcoanco 
the religion of the exiled monaicli, to dis¬ 
courage the acqai!»ition of propeity by 
those who witli that property might assist 
his_ rival, and to disarm |ho6e ^ands 
which were likely to bejlifted against the 
new establishment. To render his Roman 
Catholic subjects feeble and powerl^ 
was to deprive his rival and his fore^ 
enemies of the means of disturbing the 
tranquillity of his kii^om: and the mea^ 
sures which king Wiluam pursued for thi* 
purpose must be considered not only as 
tneaaures of^interaal regulation but of 
foreign policy and war. Thfc revocjMioq 
of the edict of Nentes, some years beforof 
had*c^ntribated not a little to, the exae^ 
peration of rdigioiu animosiUea: imd it 
can hardly;, be doidited jthat something 
like the same policy suggested the expe¬ 
diency of endeavouring to drive the Cii* 
tholics of England (Uiough by a less 
open and violent process) to expatriation. 

I state these coosideiatbns, srithoot 
either condemning or justifying them: 
without condemning, because mudh al¬ 
lowance Sust be mime for tbe {Kriitical 
exigency of the timeswithout justifying 
because it, would indeed be painM to 
justify, in cold blood, the harsh and terri¬ 
ble eoactments of irritatiwi, jealousy and 
fear. In Ireland, espedslly, where so 
much greater « prUpc^oo of the peojtie 
was hostile to the gOYmratnent, and de¬ 
voured the cause of the dethroned kia& 
the system towards thuCatbidios was one 
of unmilted oppremoou The endeavour 
there wasj to grirm the people to the dust 
ariU i lodiien cite holds of famify and kindred, 
^0 reduce'^societ;^ to and to 

erect e garr'ifoQ of Profestants, amidst h 
nation of CaihoGa s^a^ l^ut was this 
attempted fa me^ wife^pnoeiis or oanrietd 
No: but Pr4estfmtreligion 

in Ireland woe I le^ a^ttiedi and bsenusp 

the oppoi^o ,t<i, ilk was^a%}it h every. 
instance m^that daK connoted v^{th* the 
•support of a comneutor for the Crown. 


of BUz^eth ai^ o£ |hj»,^olutimHrftiHt 
cause of the Prptmdaojt ^gion was idtjo 
Che cause of the 
ineot of penal stMutes ngslnst 
UathoKes was dictated more hy policy 
tliM faith. The intervening periM 
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Roman Catholics, passed in that reign, 
not only constitute the object of out oon- 
sideration on ^this occasion, but they are 
almost the only remains of legislative 
onactments agomst the Roman Catholics, 
whiph survive at the**present day. lor 
the merciful reign of our late sove¬ 
reign Qeorge Srd, almost the whole oi 
tha penal Iswrof the two periods to which 
1 have idisesdy r^erred, were repealed. 
ThoGih (wbieh was confiimed by 
tbu 9Qth Caries 9nd)» snd the IStli 
Bl!a.» pnd>>h*^g all eotnmuaication with 
the see of Roma {which,-though techm- 
ctdly still in fobce, has long fallen into dis¬ 
use), are, 1 believe, nearly ell that remain 
of the penal and restrictive statutes of 
Elizabeth t and a statute of queen Anne, 
\#hich transfers to the two universities 
advQwsoni of livinga possessed by Roman 
Catholics, if, X believe, the only material 
remnant oS the penal restrictive codo 
enacted since the Revolution. There 
were till lately other acts in force, pre¬ 
scribing certain oaths which excluded 
Cathohrs from the army and navy; but 
thm^ exclusion was practically done away 
by an act of 1817. 1 say, I Mtew this to 
be as J state it*-.bhcause I will not ven¬ 
ture positively to affirm so general a pro¬ 
position. That in some comer of an ob¬ 
scure statute, ^re may not still luik 
some penal or restrictil^e clause, which 
haa not been swept away, 1 cannot under¬ 
take to aver; but, apeaktng generally, I 
beliave I may way, that the whde of 'iho 
pen^ enactments which remain in furce 
against ti>e Roman Catholics, will be 
found within the period of the remn of 
Charjes 2nd- 

Xn Bhrrowlng the compass of the de¬ 
bate within these limits we get rid of 
jahimdaiMia qf matter which has encun^ 
batibd the piimriple of the general Catho- 
^ quntlon, and distracted our debates m 
fomer Mssiopt. The Anti-calholio legis-* 
latum of dutflea 2pd,'inay be disoussed 
ton ill oWa grpnnds. ft holds to the 
Miioa which preceded it, prindpally by 
Um vfsy itatate which is the ocesaionf of 
^ by whWh statute the fitii 

Claimed end eatended; tmd 
m wlM^fwli^wcKl it, W the 

fVe-enactMstit ef tins 


jjhp,j^olu^. 


, > *t1ieH9ilh ef nwatumed m the 

sat ef4]lbhim^esiil,.H^tetfaodsUcd hy ite> act 
jof she tat of VlHbiu and &lai^ foS dei^am- 
W‘ a i* t t M nsi i nrttopgat, . 
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In cnteiing upon the transactions of the 
reign of Charles 2nd* 1 am aware that I 
enter upon the most debatejible ground of 
our history. The account of it girm by 
writers on different sides, are extremriy 
partial; but I shaU'endeaTour to state the 
facts necessary to my argument, without 
adopting the extravagancies m either 
party. I think I may safely assert, then, 
tfiat Cbarlea though aM irroi^ly, iras 
secretly a Catholic i.thkt his bntber was 
avowedly of that tMigien j^tthkt the latter* 
if net the fermer*, was lastly susp^iled of 
designing to fe^establish that 
and to subvert tne eonetitbtion oTthe 
kingdom; aod that in consequence parHa** 
ment looked with very great jesloQiiy totbe 
prospect of the duke of VorVs mibceasiei! 
to the throne; that in eifeol the {Iredafnix 
nant feeling of the parhatueot of thao dly 
was dread of a Popish successor. 'If that! 
point be kep^ stMdIly % lilew, ft trUI 
throw light upon tnitoh that would be 
otherwise obscure, and thake clear much 
that would otherwise seem implicated 
aod difficult; it will divest some of the 
measures of that pdfliammit dl^the stab 
of excessive rigour—qnd some of the 
principle aetOTs In them if the appearauee 
of an inconststeocy not otterwise to be 
explained. 

That the great .which the House 
of Commons had in iHew, was the de¬ 
barring the duke ef York from thesucc^ 
siooy is plainly evinced bt their Treated 
redlonstrances, ahd by tim ‘many indica* 
tioiyi of ill.wili towards the mike of York 
peisonally, which preceded the difect at¬ 
tempt at his exolusioiK In sfetiog these 
facts, I do not mean to impute blarney hot 
simply to show the object of the Hbose of 
Commons. TImir proceedinge were 
steadily directed to tiieir object. The, 
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2 nd itself, the immediate object of this 
night*s discussion, while Jts avowed ob¬ 
ject was to exclude fVom*both Houses of 
pariiaraent, peers or commoners who re¬ 
fused to take the Oath of Supremacy, 
and to subsoribe the declaration therein 
contained, was menifestly pointed against 
ibd duke ef York; whom, if it had been 
passed into A law as seot*un from the 
House ef Commons, it ^ would have re¬ 
duced to tttter insignificance. In the 
H^usO of Lords, the duke of York, not 
iTmoiH iKMne dimduHy, succeeded in pro- 
Ourihgi ati OAeraption in bis fevour. 
Wbrni yhe bUl Vus sent back* to the Com- 
nteuf, t|tia eiiemptioa w$\ adopted there 
by k mk^ty or only two. And then, 
arid ribt then, it was, that the House 
of Commims, finding the duke protected 
the bperation of this act,Oesorted to 
[the more direct measure of an ExcKnio|( 
^bfil, llen&oved fiom office by the 
act, and from the king’s presence mf 
coanefis by addreto—if thtV could also 
have romoWd the duko of York fhm 
pariiament, thmr work was done:—and 
done, as ^e toberer part of hjs oppo¬ 
nents would have wished, without a mea¬ 
sure of so strong and questionable a 
character as a breach fn the legitimate 
suacesskm to the throne. Hiat me king 
was perfectly aware of the^ object of the 
Commons, ts plain from'several of his 
messages and speedies; but more particu¬ 
larly irom a. Speech which he made to 
bom lylousea of yarliamerrf, white the act 
of the SOth Vras pending ha'the House of 
Lords, ha which speech he promises to 
l^ei to any reasonahmbitls, to** make 
tnem safe m the reign of his successor, 
so astheyifand not toKbpeach the right 
of succession.*^ ^pin, an historian not 

_ — _ _ dispMUd to throw a deeper shade on the 

Test act (the 25th Chattel 2nd), dibughw acts of the HouSe of Commons tb^in truth 


introdudM ostensibly fbr thd purjxM of 
aifeciing alt officers, civil aad saiUtary, 
dissenters from the ettablished churCtsl- 
wos cvidencly aimed at the dul^ ef Voriti 
and it had immcdfefd/lfitealfectiitettded 
by its pvomotert; 'Air At aeoh as was 
passed, the duke laid 'down- Iris office pf 
lord high admirol 'btl Bhglkaidi a^ 
dress td the ClWfei eg a fea t '^^uke'of 
York’s marriage with a Cathoffio^'and the 
address to remove Ufe dtdte i^Yorfc feonk 
the king’s presence mid’eeuilbil, wbien 
was first agitated wluletbe aca of the 30th 
Charles 2nd ^s pendlhg in tM House of | 
Lords, were of toe same irfunaeter. ^a 
crown all, the act af the SOth Charieii 


requires, plainly iattoilgtes that Ihroneh 
the whole of these proceedings, the de¬ 
sire tp exclude the'doke.of Yo^ from 
tbeCra#a was all atoug the* governing 
motive if the Co m t o o na - t hat they at-'' 
tanked hha step 1^ tiiep; and that when 
alf .the ijjaallor measur^ fafidd, or were 
ervade%theu tfiOt ikaorthd to an Exclu- 
dMfr'bw, dl'tbe and effectual 

Ttm/df,* ' 




► 1 ^ O ’t • 

, ,t*Tka Commons not satisfied wuh these 
'st^pK^jautioiis^ prepared a bill to prevent 
tip dangpr from so many ]papis»s sitting m 
psifilfoeut, and partieularly in the House of 
tteds. BtatWs was only a preparative for 
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What reference 4 draw from this 
astiea' Df' traticaciioM ?<^bat the r parlia* 
mont rf that-daiy'were'wrongP^hat i^e 
euccewiott of.the duke of ¥ork ought aot 
|o have- bees' guarded sgaimt ai dan* 
getoua j«r>No. But Bhaply tjuit thjs war 
real and undoubt^ danger againat 
which, the parliament were aokktua-^tsi 
provide, tmd Hbat the pemd'-enactaaenta 
of that day reatett on the gtouod-rof .Chis 

S eat .Mate necesiat^i; ,Bttt;4f aueh ww- 
e grouAd ofertactiAg, whatia n(m?^ 
ground for continiung' those peandi^i^ 
Where ia new the, .Pepiah ausbeenor >to 
the throne? ^ WfaW‘e u^rmb Uladalc^ 
Popish escend^y adtluir tDese ^rwoisf. 
and if there ho Sene in existence^- itre ;We 
josClfied. ip- retaining the 
mejuurea as our anoeatri^a frsp^ ih perih 
pad necessity>«rrm%.whep.aU the^’peril jis’ 

« e4^pad witen, the* neec^ty eiista:oe 

t reyiewjoff thc^ cyents^ I do not^ 
n to esperThto e disquisition how far 
a great.and ie^Uimate politieaUdbjecf'; 
dues omrplly jusijfv giacrijlhw of the rights, 
of isnocjjpt individualij/ni^hher.do I mean 
here to affirm or jh deny |he*ghUt.Of 
uocence of the, pprjiiea-^al^ted by the 
measures , whiph I bayd -described# 
might without prejudicing, n^^ergutueit, 
assume eitArranppositloit:, IT con¬ 
cede or might;/cpnte«d*^'>i^thhr that the 
necenity of geUiiigrrid;.of the < duke pf 
York's flpceession^did-.<^ th^, it. did not, 
justify dm epp^isipe e^ tW-rCathoib 
peemge frutn ');^rliem^^.:7he ^questioip: 
in case.alike repur^iheU we, who 
have or.excuse of 

danger<uM%(!tt(ndy.'e^, yepatlousLy con*- 
ttoqe. the eenw^Komedy .PiM calkd' 
upopjto reodj^the .{ie^Uy^(^.«A’jexcM 

op wh>«jli 
vert 

on? 

n»hmertt?v 

• rid oC i^jj^ithe^ 

-- "m •' 

which hopps 

conedvewliy th<i j^btscfimeiBsjler.eBke of 
Yoik tbTdPe wlio 

neithcir'haM^ ndt 

mate iSsoe: -^h-daiiger'eatiilileS^ 
bem of tbe.€loimnpnB to fdrttftlie'dMed'^oTa 
bill for eadu^ingdmdukai'nf Y]^; .ikeim^tl^ .' 


If®' 

^ 6 ry 'mm, 
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j fessitig the Romlb CcuhoKc religion were 
1 &:st excluded from their seats in the 
, House of Lords is, that the main object 
; o^'that act was not the one which in fact 
' was effected by it; that'the intent of those 
who- framed that act, tree to exclude the 
duke pf Yc^ (he pt^sh bmr presumptive 
- tn.1^ throne ;‘thitt though the provisions 
efarwererdta^ genera}; its real aim was 
I |HMdh^n<Mhaa^ Roman Catholic peers 
: ^«rir«eBSpFehsndsd<i» that aim only be- 
eMMdlt^Wasfji^eoted that they might be 
iSbettoHm'ofvduke qf York's politics, 
land insfeauema of hia'designs. A careful 
perusal^ the history df those times will 
so^^any caDdidniind,.UIi8{ pervading 
‘principle-of all-the proceeding- of the 
iCommdnsy was theexciusion of the duke 
oftYoihci- and that this and other acts 
wer« but iomany different ways of cum- 
•paalhig that.reject* 

< /::I‘C 9 meimxt;;to enqidre into the parti- 
‘ c^ar ciretunstapees under which this act 
of the 80th of Cbarlea Snd was passed. 
4n.tbe .midst of the jealoosimi and appre- 
’beiwions of the Commons, and wliile the 
project o&«xcludinp11fae popish heir pre¬ 
sumptive was wovkmg'in their mindsin 
thebqttest.iennent'af poBtical controversy, 
caam. to the aid of the exciusionists, the 
ommorable popish plot: a plot, which 1 
will not (amidst oonfllfcting testimonies) 
venture to affirm io'haye been pure inven¬ 
tion and unmixed falsehood—but upon 
which, the concurrent opinions of history 
and.posterity have stamped the characters 
of perjury and fraud. The season, as ])lr. 
iHume well observes, ** was peculiarly fit 
fc^ seising on tlie fears and apprehensions 
.of^a^'people je^ous to an extraordinary 
.degree, and alive to every suspicion. 
The- cry .'of * a plotl' all on a sudden 
isfruck their earn; and *they, like men 
|iliirfghled..and^in the dark,, took everv 
ffgacfTfor ji(|pecire* - The teiror^f each 
'mail hilKiamd^he. source of terror to an- 
.dthlS«tt dnd s^ uoiv|rsal [mnic being dit- 
.fuae.ile4X^<Mi ai^^ ^umentf andcoramon 
amiae.Aodv.hcQimht^mmuiity^^ 1^ aH kn* 

^'ad 9 jn:l^.hkMl; 4 ial^.ire^^ and 
fhaildi#.imd firm msoiiter 
ihf and rnmn^ 

the 

m their posterity. 
^ leek-ai the proceed. 

pahMOHiaihUn- k6?8, without 
dNhi^.iiMklfaralut be a-pc- 
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able light that emioeRt fh'oiQess an4 wia> tears and t^atestatbns of tha doke of 
doip. The parliaiaent aaet on the 2lst of York, they inserted into it the exemption 
October., The king^s speech made only in bis favour, and so returned it to the 
a slight allusion to the popish plot. The House of Commons. The bi|l so returned, 
Commons either felt or affiectM a great did, as has been laid, greatly disappoint 
solicitude for further iorormation; they the CpmmoiVi, who savr their main pur^ 
sat day after day, and all day long, en> pose defeated, by* the exemption of the 
gaged in the examination of Titos Oates duke of York from its operation. It was, 
and other witnesses; and in the intervid however, sufficiently comprehensive to 
of these exatninattooh, and whilo they had axclude the whole of thti Catholic peers 
a select committee employed in searching from their seats in parliament: and that 
for barrels of gunpow^ under the Hoose exelusion so macted, as I have described, 

^ which it is ne^less to say were not continues unto the present hour^ 
found), they passed the act which is tha In troth, I am strongly persuaded, that 
subject of our disiusuon, and wbiob, or the framers of the bill themilhives did not 
rather the re-enacted remnant of which intend to inBict a permanent disability, 
f for two'thirds of it are obsolete)^is now They had in view a specinc purpose, the 
the chief bulwark of the British cmistitu* exclusion qf the duke of York; which, 
tion. Exactly on the seventh dav after they thought, the alarms and agitation 
their meeting, they sent their bill up to then prevailing would lielptheoAo achieve, 
the House of Lords for their approbation. Bat what reason is there to believe that— 
It went up, however, not unharbingered. that purpdse once achi a^M^— they would 
Some days beibra the lull passed the have altered the frame iM|M«6onBtitutioQ 
Commons, warrants were issued bu order of parliament such as it ^ subsisted im- 
qf Oust Ilousct for the arrest of ^e out memorially; such as it had been confirm- 
uf about eighteen Catholic peers who ed by statute for the last U5 years — 
then sat in the House of LordsK m Hie king himself was plainlv of«opinioa 

The Commons raay^have deliberated thattheacfwasintendedonlytobetem- 
with becoming gravity and temper; they porary; for in passing it, he expressly 
may have framed their bill with extraor- says that he consents to it, because It w 
diiiary wisdom—(the grammar of it is in- tbougbtjStheg at thit time. 
deed m some parts a httie harried, but Again I aver, that the more the trans- 
not more than I suppose was thought to actions ofthatlime are Stodled, the clearer 
comport with the urgency of tlic occa- it will anpear, tiiat if the duke of Yuik 
siuD)—they may have bad abundant rea- had not been a papist, the Catholic peers 
son*ror not delaying the course of just would uot have been distarbed m their 
precaution which they thought the emer- seats. What then is the cdhdltion of the 
gency lequired: but in what temper of Catholic peers of (he present day i —A 
mind must the Lordt have proceeded, measore which there is %very reason foV 
when they saw five of their own body believing that our ancestors devised as a 
bwept away—torn from their seats and preeautioBary security el^ainst an existing 
committed to pri| 0 D—.as a preliminary to and defined danger, will, IP not permitted 
the fir»t reading of the bill i by our votd this nkhlf 10 be ro-eonsidered, 

It was in this state, however, of oalih be pertnaaeatly med upon these pecre 
and fearless preparation, that the Hxhhw and their succOMofiifok ever, without the 
of Loida was called upon to enact the smallest imphtdKOn Of hxidsd^• -Or the 
30th of ^ Charles Sad, Their progresk shadow of present justification. ’ That 
in the bill was watched by the Commons wa saay truly estiuHdo tbe'amokidt ofr the 
with a jealousy which in those days'trould, wcoog thud lafiieted, let ut trhat ‘ 

1 think, be considered os hardly compa* was the spccfos't^ iikht whidi frai kfiheted 
tible with the mutual tedepeodenoo of the by the 30th of Ghanes Slid, 
two Houses of Parlkmieiit. Did t^ Lords 'Attedspts Md^'heeii thO^ fn tormev 
presume to defer.>lho consIdOnttioW of the but wfth ^to 'didkrOnt objects, to 

bill from.one da 3 rto anotfacal'<^ey were ^ mplltio MtHi wa 4fclaratipns upon the 
goaded wifh messages from the’Cemuiohs, Hauaa m Lards, auoexit^to neglect or 
I emindiag them tlM sUch a hilt was tm rsfiiaal tW ptttidty of forfeiture of the 
their taUe.' Assailed b]r>lrtli the'horrors Warn of mttjhi'Wad voting in parliament, 
and absaeditiOk of 4lMliplM,aad with Thus Tgeae attempts had aniranmljr been re- 
Oates thandetiiig at doors, they otf timed—4iot by EomaA Catholic peers 
IcngthpasaadtlmibiUt bifri-'ttioi^bythd only, .but b^tbe body of the Houte. 
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Protests were formally entered upon the might recur to* the principles of their 
Journals of the^ouse of Lords, declaring standing order. That order was there- 
the privilege of peerage to be an honor fore suffered,to remain unnoticed (for 
enjoyed by birthright, qnd " of so inherent to bring it into notice would have been, 
B quality, as that nothing could take it in the heat of the time, to ensure its re- 
away but what by the law of tlie land could peal—and yet surely Tt was too recent to 
withttl take away their iives and liberties.*’ be forgotten), a dormant but solemn re- 
Nay, only three years previously to the cognition of those privileges of the peer- 
passing of the ^ct of 1678, namely, in age which wefbsuspendetl, not annihilated, 
the year 1675, in the course of the de- by tho aet of-paniament. There is no 
bates on the bill called the bishop^s test other rational way of reconciling so ap- 
bill (which did not pass into a law), a parent a-;leontradtction. When a bill is 
standing order of the House of Lords was passed for suspending* the ope’-atiori of 
passed unanimously to the following effect: the Habeas Corpus act Jihe Habeas Corpus 
—“ Ordered, by the lords ^spiritual and act remains up6n thO> Statute book unre¬ 
temporal in parliament assembled, That pealed; tobreak out again with unchanged 
no.oath efaall be imposed by qpy bill or lustre,^ when the veil of the suspension is 
otnerwiso, upon the peers, wirii a penalty, renfbved. In like' manner this standing 
in case of refusal, to lose their places or order was probably considered as rctain- 
votes in parliament, or liberty of debates ing its force,. while it retained its situa- 
therein.” And this order now remains tion ; though overlaid for a time by the 
unrppealed'aja| p g the standing orders oppression of the occasional statute, 
of the Houkrt|pLords. This construction derives considerable 

How bappeti's it, 1 ask,, that this stand- force from the terms of the statute itself; 
ing order, framed and entered'on the great part of which is, in its very nature. 
Journals three years before the act of temporary, and the whole so loose and 
1678, should have been suffered to remain, inaccbi-';^ as to forma specimen of legis- 
if the expulsion of the Catholic peers lative skill utterly unworthy to be (as 
were intended to be perpetual ?—1 do not some are of opinion it ought to be) con- 
mean to set up a standing order of one sidered as fundamental to the constitution, 
branch of the legislature in competition For example, the preamble declares, that 
with the law of the land; or to deny, that ** divers good laws had been made for 
if the one contiuned any thing incom- preventing the increase and danger of 
patible with the provisions of the other, popery; which have not had the desired 
the statute must be obeyed, and the effeef, by reason of the free access which 
standing order disregarded: but from the popish recusants have had to bis majesty’s 
circumstance' of tlm latter being sufferi^d court, and by reason of the liberty which, 
to remain on the^ournals, Is to be inferr^ of late, some of the recusants have had 
one of two things •.‘•^either that the Lords and taken to sit and vote in parliament.'* 
were at the moment in the possession and Now, here are two distinct grievances 
exercise of their ’’calm deliberative func- alleged, for which the act provides two 
tions, and intending the expulsion of the different remedies: foi^ the access to liia 
peers to be but,temporary, did not re- majestv’a court, the obvious remedy of 
voke the standing order 'f—or, that in the forbidding the resort of Papists to court: 
enforced haste and trepidation of their for the conger arising from sitting and 
prucee^lings, they had not presence of voting in parliament, that of their removal 
mind to,pause at the order which* they from the two Houses. But it is to be ob- 
,had‘only tliree years before unanimously served, tliat the two grievances Ore not 
'sanctioned. The inore probable inference only distinct in themlelvcs, but ‘apply 
seems to be, that acting under the ^rte^piainly to diff^ent classes of persons, 
menaces of the Commohs; anrdwnder the lire latter part bf the preamble—that 
hazard (if they should'refuse, tbeit assent which relates to aittkag gnd voting in.par» 
to the lUeosure then demanded) of being lisKiaeitt-i^is absoluteinoDsenSe, if apfdted 
tfivolved in the charge of cons^tey to to ^the^peorsi!; for-4t"wasinot only “of 
murder the king and subvert the consti- iate**'^^'thHt(iemhB bfwhatever religion, had 
tutioQ, their sober and delibtrafO judg- luidthe<privlfesge Of sitting in parliament; 
ment was, In a great degtee^ overpowered peers had neverilbSt it; up to that period, 
by the sense of immediate danger; hut theyjiflt ^ the Holne of lords as a matter 
that they did yet look forward io ti time of right, hot affected by thexiatli of su-^ 
whet), alter the passing of ItJiVtormf they pr^idy imposed! by'the 5th of Queen 
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EIi7abctli on the House of Commons, but, 
as 1 have already said, exempted by a 
special clause, from the opeyatioa of that 
oath. In the House of Commons indeed, 
some Catholics had contHved). by eva¬ 
sions of one kindfor: another,' tO' regain 
seats; and there had lately been,two or 
three expulsions of ra^mbet^s detected^ to 
be popish reca8Btats<:-!.OAe sfieoies of 
popish reoiisancy was. the refusal to take 
the oath of supremacy.; s tThe declaratida 
in the preamble coti/dtherefore apply^only 
to the commons; yet the exclusion which 
this act eifectedwopiprehendedboth; and, 
for a reason which affected only the com¬ 
mons, excluded the lords from tlteir seats 
in their own House of parliament. ,Upon 
the face of the statute itself here is a 
flagrant and manifest injustice, here is 
an inconsequmico so obvious, that nothing 
but tlie heat and terror of the times could 
have enabled it to pass. Whereas 
Catholics have ‘^of late” found their 
way into the House of Commons, in spite 
of the provisions of the act of Elizabeth; 
be it enacted — what I That Roman 
Catholic peers—whom the Stll'^i&Eliza' 
beth did not touch, whq were never for a 
moment out of parliament, and who, 
therefore, cannot in . common sense be 
said to have ** had and used late^* 
that which they have had and used” 
from time immemorial without let or in¬ 
terruption, shall lose their seats in the 
House of Lords. Is this the- sort of 
syllogism by which rights ought to be 
taken aw’oy r 

The other grievance stated in the pre¬ 
amble — the access to the king^a court, 
does apply to the peers, 'and to tl)em, 
with more peculiar force than to the com¬ 
mons ; as a peeg in his character of an 
hereditary counsellor of the Crown, had 
the means of more , easy and frequent 
access. The peers, therefore, wore logi¬ 
cally (if not justly) banish;^ from the 
court. But mark tfie. singularity of the 
fate attending th^.enactment; and observe 
how it counteoaneds the constructioDj that 
the whole act was of o teD>|>orar]Niiatare. 
This Jiabilitv of a Cathtflic^peer to be 
prosecuted, ror coming into' hia majesty’s 
pres wee, or into. > the court the 

king reuded,. is removed. It is. the only 
penalty nn, the- peer- «vbieh Um preamble 
of tho statute'.which\we ash examifliugj 
reasonably} infers; and this, penalty is re¬ 
moved L Jt.ihka Imen*feaiovad by-the sot 
l?91v. ootnmoii]t csdled Mr. Mitferd 
(ooveriord fBedeadale’s} aoti The 


tholic peer is again admissible to the pre¬ 
sence of his sovereign, is again acknovw. 
ledged an hereditary cofinsellor of tlie 
Crown. .Here then is one of the depriva¬ 
tions which the ^t of Charles 2nd in¬ 
flicted, upon,Catholic peers, done away; 
aitd that deprivation, the only one tor 
which the statute assigned a reason: while 
thatvfer which (as I have shewn) the 
statute assigoed no reason in thehr case, 
«—exclusion from parliament--is main¬ 
tained. 

And in what manner has this relief been 
given ? And what is,the state in which 
Catholic peers are now piUbed by the 
double operaCion of the olj) and the new 
law? The act of 1791 relieved Roman 
Catholic peers from that part of the odtli 
of supremacy which Catholics cannot 
take consistently with theib* spiritual 
scruples. In the oath of supremacy it is 
sworn, ” that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state or potentate, hath or ought 
to have any jurisdiction, power, supe¬ 
riority, f re-eminence, or authority, eccle¬ 
siastical or spiritual within this realm.” 
By the act of 1791, the Roman Qatholic 
is to swear riiat he does not believe that 

the pope of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentate, haUi, 
or ought to have, any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority or pre-emi¬ 
nence, directly or indirectly, within 
this realm.” After taking this latter bath, 
the Catholic peer is competent to go into 
the presence of his sovereign; to tender 
his advice in the royal closet. . But into 
parliament he cannot go without taking 
the oath of supremacy in^ts former shapot 
and further, without denying transi^- 
stantiation, and asserting the invocation 
of the Virgin Mary and other saints, and 
the sacrifice of the mass, to be super¬ 
stitious and idolatrous. Hsr^beq. is an 
individual entitled by birthrign^-to the en¬ 
joyment of two particular privileges 
the ope to tender to his sovere^n as one 
of his hereditary counsellors, spdh, advice 
as be may think expedient.for ^e affairs* 
of the nation; the other to sit in parlia¬ 
ment, an^in the face of his peers and of 
the .natioo) to defend in bis place as a 
peer, the advice w))ich he. has given in 
that eharacter. Let him only deny the 
** dpU and power of the pope, 

--and no man^cait prevent his entering 
tte royal, closet i-T*np »nan can prevent 
tbpt access, which would enable Jum, If 
ha,ifere an aanissio, te plunge a poigiw.4, 
inlO'hia jgj(ivct:tygn’s breast, at an interview 
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80 ea»ily*and simply acauired ;--at any 
rftte he may influence tne royal mind 
without danger, or risk, or personal rc- 
tponsibility: • but befot^n he can publicly 
answer for the bad or good use which 
he may have made of these opportunities, 
he must deny the ** ecdesiattical and 
imrituaV' authority of the pope, and enter 
aeeply into fhe disputes about transub- 
stantiation. Was ever absurdity like this i 
>-The Catholic peer may drive directly 
to saint James’s, and demand admission 
to the royal presence; the cabalistic 
words, temporal and ci'oU** dissolve the 
interdiction of the Stii clausg of the act 
of Charles iJncLt and the closet doors fly 
optjn at the sound: but if he,ttirns his 
horses* heads from the palace towards the 
parliament House, the charm loses its 
efficacy; nTi entrance there except through 
the words “ eccl^iastical and /piriiual,*' 
followed up with a sworn opinion upon 
certain controverted points of religious 
faith and worship. . • 

I really know not which is more Secisive 
against the act of Charles 2nd, the dis- 
ability which is continued, os that which 
has been repealed: that which is con> 
tinued, but was enacted without any 
statement to justify it; or that which has 
been repealed, in spite of its moreapparent 
justification. Taken together, this con¬ 
tinuance and this repeal constitute an 
anomaly, not with respect to different 
classes or different persons, but in the 
person of each individual peer, such as 1 
imagine, no legislation can parallel. 

But this is not,fdi. The repeal of this 
clause by the act of 1791, is in another 
point of view highly remarkable. The 
repeal is in favour of peers by name; and 
the aet of 1791 originated iu the House 
of Commons. What, becomes ilien, I 
would esk^of the objection, that the 
House of Coifitnons cannot legislate fbr 
the peers aloaei and why, tfone act of 
parliament, originating in this Heuse, 

, pould relieve peers from disid^iUty to enter 
*)the king’s coart, may not another act, 
with the same origin, relieve tbem from 
Uie disability os to parliamMit? ^WhiU is 
there to this case to. prevent the like 
special relief? If U be answored, as 1: 
own it. may, that the relief givmi to peers 
by the act 1791, wdk given to them, 
alone, because they aloOe required: it ;-<• 
there betog no members‘of Ae House 
of Commons Bomap CaUuffics; ^ and 
•* I^optsh Rectisaiils** being an extihet 
race m the prescnt>(Uy that in 
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the grievance which remains to be re¬ 
pealed, the exclusion from parliamcift— 
peers, though not the only, am special 
sufferers :-*-that the operation of the ace 
of Charles 2nd, wastc^inflict this suffering 
on them alone — on the commons only 
continuing and enforcing it. 

But the strqnge anomalies in the situa¬ 
tion of Catholic peers are not yet ex¬ 
hausted. Fertile as was the reign of 
George 3rd in acts of relief, ameliorating 
the condition of his Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects ;<^it regained forhf^resent majesty, 
at the opening of his OuiSpicious reign, to 
add a further anomaly to the condition of 
his Catholic peers, by a distinction the 
most gracious and benevolent in design, 
but 'bringing some tnikturc of bitterness 
with enjoyment; a distinction exalting, 
indehd, the dignity of the Catholic peer, 
but at the same time sharpening the sting 
of his recollections. 1 allude to the co¬ 
ronation. Last year, for the first time 
for upwards of one hundred and thirty 
years, were catholic peers summoned to 
atten d a cy onation ix^-an august and awful 
cerenf@Sy; not to be viewed as an un¬ 
meaning pomp—a^mere gorgeous pageant; 
but as a public ratification, by the sove- 
I reign of a free people, of the compact 
which binds togetoCr all the orders of the 
realm. This solemn political rite was 
celebrated with all the magnificence be¬ 
coming a monarch surrounded by his 
nobles, his prelates, and his counselUirs, 
and crowds of his loving subjects— 
receiving their united homage, and pledg¬ 
ing himself to their protection and good 
government in return. It was celebrated 
in the presence of the representatives of 
Cathidic as well as Protestant Europe. 
Imagine the ministers of foreign potentates 
collecting- for their respective courts the 
detaih of this iplendid and affecting con- 
semtiou. \l^o is it that overtops the 
biardoa as they march ? the Catholic 
lord Clifford. Who fs it that does homage 
to tifo throne on bebqlf of the highest 
order of the beerage?—the Cadiolicduke 
of Not^fr. Whom has thet king selected 
to,return, thanlte to thw. assCmbli^e bf ail 
ti^'js naost ^lentUd dnd^ihost worthy lin 
the ibaltD, >m adbievded^ent of their 
iibstioii' to.lus* majesi^’s health ?—again, 
the Cathelro chdee or tNorfolk. Did it 
oce»r^ to the repreaeiMtivea of Europe, 
whmiioontemplatinii^a.anioiaUeg spec- 
tad»«-didil oceor to. Ihe ambassi^rs of 
Gaflkblic-Atiatrja, of Catholic France, or 
af atuaa nuNte b4;otted th tofttters of re- 
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]igiop, that the mometit this ceremony recommended lord Fingall for>so high a 
wa% over, the duke of Norfolk would toark of . his majesty's favour. oOt'-his 
become'disseised of the exercise of his qualifications therO-can.ba no.doubt.;-.but 
privileges among his fellow peers ? That a9> to tho- ^‘.cmuIg.tioD** which'that most 
his robes of cerenopny, were to be laid ^cdous favour^ wesjto excite,) liow wus 
aside and hung up, uotil the distant (be tha<«<)tiO be ^lexempflfied ? . l^d^itmt-' lord 
it very distant!) day, when the corooa- Fiogalh whed he^LepartedfnMn,<lie.court 
tion of a successor to Jijs present most of Dublin to his ewb estate in: the country, 
gracious sovereign might again call him, find bimself ih'a w^oi^sUu&tion, asto-the 
forth to assist at a similar apleronlzation ? exercise’ of .poUi^aL rights^ thaOiany of 
—that, after being thus exhibited to the the k^ourers who tUl the gtoMbdafeund 
eyes of the peers and people of England, biadwetiingiLotd FingalhaCafholiepeer, 
and to the representatives of the princes< is not only wholly disqualified from sitting 
and nations ol^the world, the. duke of or voting'in ehliei'ilouse of parliament, 
Norfolk, highest in rank among the peers, but even frqm voting at the eieotion of a 
the lord Clifford, and others, like him, member for either. -.The tiHera of his 
representing a long line of iUastrious an*' ground,jcatholio Or protestanti-bave, pro- 
cestry,—as if called forth and furnished bably'the«very humnlost of them); it. right 
for the occasion, like the lustres’and of suffrage at the election of a member to 
banners that fiarned and glittered ih the represent him in parliamb'nt; • while 
scene, were to be, like them, thrown by lord Fingall and bii. fellowa> -are not 
as useless and trumpery formalities ?— thought fit to be intruiied with the privi- 
Tbat they might bend the knee and kiss lege of voting at the electiomof the repre> 
the band—that they might bear the train sentative peers of Ireland! Is this an 
or rear the canopy^might discharge the anomaly which ought to have perpetual 
offices assigned by Roman pride to their existence ? '. 

barbarian ancestors— j oegagfon t 0 ggy^ tjjgt if 

Purpurea toUaot aulsa Britanni, House allows me to bring in the biltwbich 

but that with the pageantry of the hour, I mean to propose to their consideration, 
their importance faded away; that as it will be fbund to include the Irish as 
their distinction vanished, their humiliation well as the English Catholic peers in its 
returned; and that he who headed the operation; and to enable the former to be 
procession of peers to day, could not sit representative peers, as well as to vote at 
among them as their equal on the the election of jjjmn. 
morrow ? I have, os yet, considered the Act of 

Nor is this the only act of royal benefi- 1678 only in a pditical point of view; but 
ceflee and condescension to the highest I sh^ld greatly underi^ate tho objections 
order of Catholics, which has marked the to.whicb it is liable, if were not to con> 
reign of his present m^esty. In the sider it in its not less striking character as 
course of the late royal visit to Ireltmd, a a measure of individtjuil injustite. One 
visit, which 1 agree with my right hop. cannot look at the,-'period and circum- 
friend (Mr. Pluikett) in thinking, was as stantees of the pasring^of that act, without 
much a measure of wisdom as of grace, a seeing that the HousP of Lords legislated 
noble lord of the catboHo religion, the under durrsw^ and-were ihttigated^o pass 
earl of Fingall, was, by the favour of his it by false pKteocei.x When 1 speak' of 
majesty, decorated with the riband of the, false pretences, let me, at thesametilnc, 
nationm order of Ifelabd. In the pre> repeat my former observation^)that if all 
amble of the statutes of that ordhr, wei the motives hod been reidihstaad of being,, 
find the qualifications, whiob every man is, at least Impart,' prmendudj ifthe Object 
understood to possess, whd is selected for >bad been to toctingii(ih'tbe‘catholic peer- 
theidistj^oishedhohOarefbebigakDightt (dm itlsChad o€*to exclude .the’ diue of 
of .St. .Patrick. R is>)thetora idedar^,; vxdrkJ(tIie dalteiv’perhaps, a right and 
it bath bOe&cthe custom.oF whmj mtoesSaryumeasore);. if in ^ort the statute 
and. beneficent primms^ hkiidt ages, tbf'hadvbeen>in{alt ito ettaetddents as mani* 
disriaguUh the vfrtiM akd loy^ty. of tbdr| >fi»tiyjjust' at the time, u-they appear 
sub.^m81^'marks,of faqaeufi ’&c. that sot evmi metiiidetibtlul and'Suspicious ;—still 
their eminetit meillailDay.^Stand scknow-ii ;tbaitihceadty.‘for.conUnuing those enact* 
ledged to Che wcutd^Wnd create a virtuous; ^Dts . biViitg lone mnee passed away, 
emulation', in otheH to deeerVe situdarl .thehseoattnupnoe at the present day would 
distinction,” 'Oiese, reaaons^ fiu doubt,Had ail the five Cathtdic 
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Pecrt who.wcre accused of conspiring the 
kiBg’s 4l^th and the subversion of tlic 
government, bced tried and proved guilty, 
(whereas no charge was attempted to be 
substantiated against them); bod lord 
StaSbrd,. who alone was sele^ed for.trial, 
been as guilty as be is believed to have 
been innocent;—! should still-sayt that 
no grounds ha(> been made out for visiting 
the whole Catholic peerage with perpetufu 
disabilitKS; 1 should still say, that it is' 
revolting to the spirit of British law to make 
eternal penalties which were enacted for 
the transactions of times long past—^rans* 
actions which'have no influence, end infer 
no guilt in the present age. 'But if the 
pretences upon which the act was passed 
word false; if the popish plot ^by which 
the passing of it was so terribly facilitated) 
was built upon the fabrication of aban¬ 
doned wretches, committing the most 
enormous perjury {O'then 1 ask Vith in¬ 
creased confidjence, upon what plea is this 
exclusion to be justified f with what grace 
con any man contend for its prolongation f 
1 contend, that to the Catholic peerage, 
not only in reference to their quality as 
peers of the land, but to their fe'eh'ngs and 
their characters as men, we owe an atone¬ 
ment for the wounds which have been in¬ 
flicted upon their rights and their honour, 
fur the -privations with which they have 
been punished, not only for no crime of 
their own, but for no crime at all. We 
owe them relief from those, restraints, 
which, even if they were merited by the 
origihal transgressors, would have been 
too severely entailed upon an unoflentiing 
posterity. ■ *’ 

1 do not impute to the parliament of 
Charles 2nd, that they did wrong wan¬ 
tonly and wilfully, in the knowledge that 
the grounds open which they acted Were 
untrue. In common fairness and candour 
1 believe that parliament to have taken the 
evidence on which tliey proceeded, not 
indeed with any debp and entire convic¬ 
tion of Itf truth, ibnC wiBt tiutt sort of 
tihexamining credulity, that re»ly acqoi- 
escence, wim which men naturally receive 
a story which falls in With ibeir own pre¬ 
judices,' and forwards their prcfdetemuned 
objects. But it cannot be, debied and 
must not be overlooked, that- the act of 
167^^wds passed under the samb delusiOD, ^ 
waa fWoedithrough the ‘Hotise^ of Lords' 
by'the isaafe impulse^, es it. were,^ which 
bcoWght lord Stanord to the block. ‘ 

•^he ancusatiCn ’i^einst lord Sta^d 
and the other Catholic peers,, .was sent up 
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to the house of Lords (as I have already 
stated ) in the first alarm of the plot, aad 
most clearly as the harbinger of the subse¬ 
quent bill. It would not be candour but 
folly' to doubt, tliat it was considered by 
those who sent it^tip? as the probable 
means.of effectiegs' through intimidation, 
the. exclusionrof the body of which the 
accuorid peers fbrmed a part, and of which 
the duke of York was the chief, from par- 
liarnem.! Those'means eventually, to far 
succeeded, aa that the whole of the Catho¬ 
lic peers,^of the realm, with the exception 
of the pnncipal intended jHCtim, the duke 
of York,- were so excluded from par¬ 
liament. ' 

In pursuance of this accusation, lord 
Stafford was brought to trial, condemned, 
ond beheaded. In about'ritP'or seven 
years* after that event, the principal wit¬ 
nesses against him were convicted of per¬ 
jury; and after that coaviction, a bill, 
reversing lord Stafford’s attainder, was 
brought into the House of Lords and 
passed there; but coming down to the 
House of Commons it was rejected, or 
rather *ee><4ropped, for there is no trace 
on the journals of its rejection. The loss 
of the bill is attributed, by some historians 
to the disinclination of the House of 
Commons to entertain any measure of 
this nature; while others account for it, 
and perhaps sufficiently, by the interven¬ 
tion of the duke of Monmouth’s landing; 
which took place on or about the time 
that had been appointed tbr< the com¬ 
mittee on the bill: —** The lords jn 
passing the bill,” says Rapin, <*did it 
rather to oblige the king, than with any 
view ^ do justice to lord Stafford. But 
the Commons did not entertain the same 
deference for the wishes qif James; it was 
lost in that House, after a second reading, 
and was never heard of more.” True it 
iS; that after that parliament had been 
dissolved, the bill for the reversal of lord 
Stafford’s attainder was not resumed^-i— 
true it*i8, 'lhat Tittis Oates; upon wbhse 
emivi^tion for perjory, die bill bad. been 
iHrougfatin, was, amr< the revolutionj pen*. 
sioniS by-the government. I cannlot, 
however-; pdinit the non-ret|aniptionof'the 
inlUA offer the revolutionj- aa any prooflof. 
lord Stafford’s guilti, still less can I admit 
tbek^dudomto^'OafetfM O'reOqgnitibn^’of 
Oatcs’etonnocence'4nd veradty-- «}Tbik' 
favour toOafe^'liiBe'niaby otberijloltljeait 
liteaeures of equhroc&i'mbrallly, touit’bjcn) 
set dtwp toi die oecoiint' of tbnedr(iQm« 
stanees^x^K* '■*-* ’■ 3:. ' 
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“ Res dura, et regpi iiovitas——” 
which a revolution in government natu¬ 
rally and necessarily begets; and to the 
temper and condition of the times,' which 
precluded too nice an' eKamination of 
what'might be stifqtiy due to a poIiticBl 
enemy. I am the rather oonBrmed in 
this opinion,' when- 1 ’find a sensible and 
judicioas histornn, ^ like' Mr. Hume, 
capable of mdhii^: this remark on the 
bill for .reversing lord Stafibrd^s attainder: 
“ The ‘bill ” (savs Mr.:Hume) »• fixed ao 
deep a - reproaen* on the former proceed* 
ings of the exd‘ja|oauts, tiiat it met virith 
great opposition among the lords; and it 
u as at last, after one reading,** (thisI take 
to be incorrect—itwas read a second time 
I think, and the day for the committee 
was appointed) ** dropped by the Com¬ 
mons. Though the reparation of ii^us- 
tice be the second honour which a nation 
can attain, the present emergence seemed 
very improper for granting so full a justi¬ 
fication to the Catholics, and throwing so 
foul a stain on the Protestants.”—The 
amount of this opinion of the historian 
seems to be, thut^the apology-of' the 
House of Commons for not completing 
an act of justice, was to be found, not in 
the merits of the case, but in the inexpe¬ 
diency of acknowledging that against the 
Catholics any injustice had been commit¬ 
ted. 1 will not pause to examine the 
moral propriety or such a doctrine; but 
J cannot help asking, have parh'ament 
nom any similar reasons for refusing to do 
justice ? Is there any inexpediency in an 
attempt of the parliament of 1822 to gain 
thesecond honour** open to a nation— 
that of atoning for wrong? Must wq nom, 
and for what reason, continue the exclu¬ 
sion of the Cail;plic peers ? Is there noto 
any .difficulty in making atonement to 
their, descendants?:. .What are the jea- 
louses i floto - to be- consulted ? ' By what 
“ impropriety *•* as to-'•* the present emer¬ 
gency/' is the judgment of tbe^House now 
to be-influenced, against adopting mea¬ 
sured of equity and'expiation?.- Would 
5uoli^n.^*-repBration. of injustice ” now put 
tp- faa^dthe safety of tpat Constitution, 
toilwhidt we owe our national jiappiness 
aadfreedomi^ and our generally equitable' 
la«s-^ ^ . " . :’-«*■ : ' 

Asrrite extract irluoh;l,»iiafe.read ftotH 
H^e exlubita .that historian- in an 
riHabCarlight" asv^il^imd/nvmpon 'prin«l 
cip1est. Qf qxpedtendjf,- ot ga OmiBtion.;ef 
whi(d)ir2ie>dmM %K>tD palliate the injostierr 
it may be bat fair to compare this — 
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blooded sentence, with the terms of gene¬ 
rous indignation in which the san^ writer 
had previously spoken ofthe execution of 
lord Stafford This was. the last blood 
ribieh was shed oh account of the Popish 
plot!.an inqjdent which, for the credit of 
the nation, it were better to bury in eternal 
oblivion; but which it is necessary to per¬ 
petuate, as well to maintain the truth 
of history, as to warn, if possible, their 
Msterity, and all mankind, never again to 
fall into so shameful and barbarous a de- 
lurioa.’^ This is strong laogoege,' and as 
true as it is strong. 

. What-is the language of\he House of 
Lords itself,* within seven ^ears after they 
had concurred in the act of 1678—within 
five' after* they had condemned lord 
Stafford to death ? Hear the preamble of 
the act which they passed for we reversal 
of his attainder. *‘\Vherea8 William, late 
viscount Stafibrd, was impeached of high 
treason, for conspiring the depth of his iate 
majesty, king Charles the 2nd, of blessed 
memonp, and the subversion of the govern¬ 
ment, and was arraigned and tried before 
the peers in parliament for the .paid high 
treason, and was found guilty thereof, and 
.condemned and cxecutra: And whereas, 
it is BOW manifest that the said late viscount 
Htqfford was innocent qfth^ireasons laid to 
his charge^ and that the t^timony where¬ 
upon he was conidoted was false : Be it 
enacted, &c. 

What are the opinions of other more 
impartial judges on the subject of lord 
Staffiird’s condemnation, ns they -have 
been delivered at a later period, upon a 
calm review of the histoly of those times ? 
.—In the year 1791, debates took place, 
both in the House \)f Commons and 
House of Lords, on the quesUon which 
was then raised, as to the abatemmit of 
Mr. Hastings’ impeachment. Id the dis¬ 
cussion of precedents on that oeeasfon, as 
to the continuation, of and ^mpeacliment 
aftef the dissolution of a parliament, the 
ca|m of lord Stafford was often'cited. In 
arguing this question, the opinions of twt> 
very distbguisbed tnei^'(.l am sure that 
Uheir names aidna'wil! command attention,) 
tbs lato lords Thastlow’ and Kenyon, were 
iocideotaliy, given. on the proceedings 
^against lord- Staffoid. - Lord Tburlow, 
Uiuioullte(Uy,.wasnoi‘a favourer ofCatho- 
^idsf-ind lo^ Kenyon certainly has not 
^bOqdeatlmd any -vehement effbetion for 
j^fiem to .lin posterity. Lord Tburlow ia 
^rOorirdOd tO’bava deriared, “ that he dis- 
^,datncd< '»;'preeedejat‘ which was derived 
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from times, when accusations darkly con* 
tri^ved, add impudently alleged against 
innocent men, were greedily entertained; 
when individuals were liable to suffer in 
their lives and* fortunes,* not because they 
had committed crimes against the state, 
but because they had rendered them%eivc8 
obnoxious to this or that party in the state*” 
Lord Kenyon'p opinion is still more deci¬ 
ded and precise; he said that whatever, 
while their passions were excited and their 
feelings were strong, men might Oave 
thought at the time of the conviction and 
sentence of lord Stafford, he firmly be¬ 
lieved, that there was no one of them who, 
when reason had resumed her seat, and 
sober reflection*had dissipated the mists 
of [irejudice. would not have thought with 
him (lord Kenyon), that the es^ecution of 
lord Stafford was a legal murder,*' On 
this part of the subject, the. 'fore, it may 
be enough for me to place tlte solemn 
declaration of the House of Lords, revising 
their own judgment against lord Stafford; 
to place the opinions of lord Thurlpw and 
of lord Kenyon—against the character 
and pension of Titus Oates. In addition 
to these‘testimonies, however,* important 
as, they are, 1 confess that I believe, in 
common (if concurrent histories be true)' 
with all who hs^prd them at the time—the 
dying protestations of lord Stafford;—and 
1 must believe, according to ever;y princi¬ 
ple of law as well as of justice, in the 
innocence of those other peers, who likelord 
Stafford were accused, nut who were not, 
like l^ini, put upon their triah 

Now, it is impossible nut to see that tho 
fate of Stafford, and tho expulsion < f the 
Catholic peers from parliament, were parts 
of the same systenv The same testimony 
which produced the condemnation of lord 
Stafford, occasioned also the oct of 1673. 
Lord Stafford might have been guilty, and 
his fellows in accusatiou. ionouentthey 
might have been guilty, aod yet the rest 
of the Catholic peerage blameless: the 
establUhment of lord Stafford's criminfility. 
thercrore, v^ould not of itself justify tlie 
statute. It would not necessarily have 
justified the enactment of it gt time:- 
still less would it now juslify it*'contion* 
aoce. But trace thechaip of.^eagoning 
the oUter way, and theresalt is irresistibly 
conclusive. If lord StaJ^rd, who was 
tried and convicted, was npt guilty, much 
less so were those Catholic peers, who 
though accused with him were .not tried; 
—much less «o those others who though 
not even accused were ipevertheiess ex¬ 
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pelled from parliament. So far therefore 
as the act of the 30th of Charles 11 r^sts 
on the Popi'>h plot, the foun<^'aiion of it 
entirely fails. Technical difficulties or 
temporary expediency may Lave prevented 
the reversal of lord Stafford’s attainder: 
but is there any thing temporary or tech¬ 
nical to prevent this House from paying 
homage *o truth, though late, and rever¬ 
sing legislative error i 

1 have now. Sir,, only to recopituluie 
the grounds upon which 1 think the par¬ 
liament of this day ought to annul, with 
respect to Catholic pee^ the operation 
of the statute to wbich'my motion refers, 
even if political coosiderationa were 
wholly set aside, it violated an inherent 
birtivight, not to be taken away, unless for 
causes that would warrant the taking away 
property and life itself. It created a disa¬ 
bility which if justly because necessarily 
created under the circumstances of the 
time, could continue to be just only while 
the same circumstances should continue, 
or if others of a similar character should 
arise in their place. It visited not the 
crimin al h imself only, and his supposed 
but untried accomplices; and his suspcc- 
‘ed but- unaccused fellows in religious 
faith ; but bis and their remote and innn- 
cent posterity. It did all this upon evi¬ 
dence, the truth of which the parliament 
which had passed the act, six years after¬ 
wards solemnly denied: and the judgment 
of all impartial men at this day confirms 
that denial. 

With all these consideration^, political 
and moral, in favour of a repeal, of ^lic 
exclusion of Boman Catholic peers, 1 nni 
not to be deterged from urging it by being 
warned of the anomaly which it is pretend 
ded would be introduced by it into the 
constitution. I deny tffe fact:—not of 
the anomaly—but 1 deny that my bill 
could - introduce, it. If Catholic peers 
should sit in parliament while commoners 
continued to be excludedt—such was the 
state of thlhgs for 1 I 5 years, from the 6rh 
of Eheabetb to the SQth of Charles II, 
witboutr SQ far oa I know, an^ seesible in¬ 
convenience; without aifecting the pros¬ 
perity of Hie state, or eupipaMUig upon 
the hbertfes of thu naHoe*' or shaking the 
stability of the.throne. It is not a state 
of thiega which I wish; but it is not new, 
nor is h so nsonstrous as it is represented. 
Eligibility and possession are to be argued, 
one upon the princ^ig oi expt^iency, the 
other on thltt of jiMtioe. No mao can 
I thinit moNi sincerely than I don tliat we 
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arewmig in refusing to flomanCntholics 
seats in iliis House :<—but thet is a different 
sort of from tlieoneof »vhicli I now 
complain. It is indeed the witlilioldingof 
an important ,ikivilegc; but the injury to 
which the Catholic ^eer has been subjec- 
ted, is the deprivation of 'a right of in¬ 
heritance. 

I am as imwiiling as anyMnan ^:an be to 
givcinvidious preferences': and while I wish 
to see the Catholic peers restored to their 
own House, to sit there. ' 

In tlieir own dii^ension.‘ like themselves.” 

1 cio not wish (cad it be necessarv to say 
that I do not?) to see their teJlow Catho¬ 
lics, cartailed of their fair pretensions by 
a lasting exclusion from the HefUs^, of 
Cornmons. I should despise myself if any 
ieeling of deference to aristocracy,, any 
vulgar homage to rank or station, entered 
for a particle of motive into my selection 
of the case of the peers. I select it for 
its clearness, its compactness, its tangibi¬ 
lity; for its freedom from those complica* 
tions and qualifications which incumber 
and perplex the general question of the 
admission of Catholics into the state. 1 
select it because it lays bare the principle 
of the argument^ and on principle alone 
must be resisted, if resisted at all. 

I select the case of the peers, because as 
on the one hand the right t^akon away is 
more definite and perfect, so on the other 
the privation indicted is beyond nil pro- 
poition. more severe. Compare the hard¬ 
ship, the invidiousnest.' of exclusion from 
one and from tile other House of parlia¬ 
ment. How many contingencies might 
operate to prevent the eotrance of the 
Catholic commoner into parliament,*sup- 
posing his disability on account of religion 
removed! He ulfight be an officer of the 
revenue—he might not have the requisite 
pecuniary quali^ation-^r he might, like 
hundreds of thousands of bis qualified con¬ 
temporaries, not have the good fortune to 
be chosen. But he does noT, lii^ the 
Catholie peer, beer about him the distinc¬ 
tive mark of his exuluston—the badge of 
his painful peculiarity. He is not a mem¬ 
ber parlianient—what of-that; millions 
of hisMowsahjecte are-net Boland no 
one thinks the worse of tjiem 'tliat ihey 
are not. But the case of the peer is widely 
diffiirent. Who cab aee rhe dube of Nor- 
folk, for iostance,;»'4ft^' Ihe^erdinary inter¬ 
course of sociatyt tHihout r^oilecting^ 
without hndkig the J^a instantly -and in- 
voluataHljr Suggested to hla mhid—tbai: 
VOL. VII. 
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there is a nobleman, by birlhi i^ht the chief 
of the peerage of the land, who is shut out 
from the House of parliament to \^hich tns 
belongs ? Who can hear his wide posses¬ 
sions, his proud titles enumtfrated, without 
being sensible that their owner is degtaebd 
by su£h an dxciusjon; and that the coro¬ 
net which sparkles on liis brow, brands 
rdther than distinguishes, its illustrious 
possessor ? 

The statute of 1678, in taking from the. 
peers a right, inflicted on them a grievous 
wrong ; not merely a technical and political 
injuiy—a privation once inflicted and en¬ 
dured, and then to be forgottenbut a 
cf-nstanl living rankling soreness, present 
every day and every hour to their feelings 
and recollections;—something that ntver 
quits them in public or in private—that 
haunts their footsteps—that soyiids in their 
very names. 

My selection of the peers, then, is jnsfi- 
fied by the peculiarity of their situation— 
by the nature if that right* which they 
lost—by the injustice through which they 
have lost it—and by tiie inflictions which 
the statute of exclusion has occasioned 
them ; and'so tar from making tTiem iho 
objects of premature and partial rcdres-i, 
•f the bill tor their special relief vvero to 
pass ninv, they would have but tardy jus¬ 
tice. Tiiey have Stood by for nearly fifty 
years, while to other Roman Catholics 
great relaxations of disabling laws, and 
many privileges have been conceded. 
They liavu stood by, silent and contented 
spectators of the benefits .conferred on 
others; and if £ uow present myself to 
bring them appeal before parliament, ,I 
must repeat, (hat my interposition is unso¬ 
licited by them; though, perhaps, it is 
not against their wish, it is enlircfy with¬ 
out their concun-cnce. 

Sir, 1 have nearly done. The hon. 
member for Somersetshire, to whom I 
have already expressed myself obliged for 
the attention with which he has this even¬ 
ing lionoured me, will, 1 am «ure, ac¬ 
knowledge that I have shown'my present 
proposition to be altogether distinct from 
the gene^l question.. TIfts is as much a 
case by itselr, and stands as singly upon 
it* own merits, ai any case in Wej:t- 
miiuKcr hall, which has no relation to the 
One thait nreceded it, or the one tliat is to 
follow. ■ Nay, so conhdent do I fed in 
the view which I have talon cf tin's case, 
thM if it were possible to bring it before 
aft-y legal tribunal, which hlionld have the 
power of revising th(j proceedings of the 
R 
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legislature^ 1 have no doubt that before 
siich a ^tribunal the Catholic peers would 
obtain a verdict* Taking into considera¬ 
tion all the circumstances of the Fopish 
plot—tbe operation ef these circum¬ 
stances upon the House of Lords when it 

f mssed the act of IGT^^tbd evident rc- 
uctance with which the act was passed, 
under instigations and menaces almost 
amounting to compulsion—the protest 
still extant on the Journals of tliat House, 
by which deprivation of the riglit of sit¬ 
ting and voting in the House of Peers, 
is declared to be unknown to the consti¬ 
tution and* considering also the inno¬ 
cence of those against whom the provi¬ 
sions of thjs act were levelled, or rather 
wh(5m, being levelled again^ 'another, 
they involved; 1 feel no hesitation in af¬ 
firming, that there is no jury which would 
not decide, that the expulsion of the 
Roman Catholic peers had be€n wrong¬ 
fully obtained, and that their posterity are 
entitled to restoration to their place in 
parliament. . ’ • 

It is hardly necessary again to repeat, 
that thi^ is a very different proposition 
from that of rendering the Catholics ge¬ 
nerally eligible to parliament. But I re¬ 
peat It, for the purpose of subjoining, 
that 1 do not agree with those who think 
that the rc-auraisstoi? ot the Catholic 
peers would therefore be a measure alto¬ 
gether indifferent to the great body of the 
Catholics. What! —Is not the whole 
clergy of the Church of England enno¬ 
bled ity the admission of its prelates in^ 
the House of Lords; although there is 
an express statute, prohibiting any parson 
from sitting in the Commons’ House of 
Parliament ? Is if possible that any great 
body in the state should not partake of 
the dignity or degradation attaching to 
those who are at its head ? Does not the 
meanest Catholic in the kingdom sympa¬ 
thize with the Catholic peers, for the suf^ 
ferings lindured by them in their exclu¬ 
sion and* i^ould not he feel himself ele¬ 
vated bv their restoration } No happier 
illuptration perhaps can be found of this, 
principle, than one drawn frotmthe plan 
devised by im hon. geotleman on the 
other side of the House-(Mr. Ricardo), 
for the restoration of. our. depreciated 
eunrei^r—a plan as full of genius as of 
scien^^ The paper currency of the 
was in a state* of depreciation. 
To’ket it ri^Iit at once by a correspond¬ 
ing issue or gold was impracticable. It 
was suggested, to make cectain large masses 
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of notes payablc*with bars of gold. It was 
objected to this plan, that the poor naan’s 
one pound note would thus be cyen more 
depreciated in value, by comparison with 
those wliich the rich man could carry in 
aggregated hundred^ to the Bank, and 
get exchanged for bullion. Parliament, 
however, wisely adopted this plan: and 
what was the oonsequence i why that the 
value of the currency was speedily raised 
from, one end of the country to the other 
—the one polind note of the poor man, 
partaking in that rise ^ith its fellows ag¬ 
gregated in the treasurgs of the rich, al¬ 
though it could not l)c exchanged for 
gold. In like manner if parliament should 
determine to admit the Catholic peers to 
their seats, although the Catholic pea¬ 
santry could be little affected, so far as 
regarded any prospect of their reaching 
parliamentary honours, yet would they 
find a measure not useless to themselves, 
^ which the value of the whole Roman 
Catholic denomination would be immedi¬ 
ately raised throughout the kingdom. 

'f^his, Sir, is all that 1 shall permit my¬ 
self to say on the question i-elating to the 
general body of his majesty’s Roman Ca¬ 
tholic subjects. I say this to obviate pre¬ 
judice on their patts; but 1 will add no¬ 
thing more; for it is not my business on 
this occasion to plead their cause. And 
having, I trust, fulfilled my promise, of 
not diverging into the general question of 
Catholic disabilities; if I should be met 
with an assertion, that my motion in &ct, 
is an opening of the whole question, and 
must be met and argued as the whole;— 
undoubtedly 1 shall, as to the course ot 
the argument/ be disappointed; but 1 
lihall consider my cause as gained. 

The questions whiciL 1 require to be 
answered are—1st;—Were not Catholic 
peers first excluded from the House of 
Lords by the 30tfa of Charles 2nd, 
after they had been expressly and anxi¬ 
ously retained there by queen Elizabeth, 
at thf time when she imposed the Oath of 
Supremacy on the House of Commons i 
—Not that 1 think it by any means clear, 
that Elizabeth imposed that oath, even on 
the Hotj^e of Commons, with a decided 
.intention of excluding Roman Catholics 
firom parUament. -.The oaths at different 
times administered to Catholics, have 
been of two sorts; sotne have been put to 
them bott&^e as tests of their allegiance; 
while others have*been framed as tests, 
not of loyalty, but of Catholicism; the 
framers of this latter sort of oath assuming 
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CatholicisQi to be disloyalty. The Oath of 
Supfcinacy of Elizabeth was framed, 1 am 
inclined to believe, in the hope that Ca« 
tholics might be brought to take it. 
Partially perhaps they did: generally 
speaking, they did tiot. But when that 
oath was subsequently imposed on the 
peers, together with the declaratioa- 
against transubstantiution, • those enact* 
meats were clearly and confessedly not 
intended as tests of allegiance, but were 
prescribed with a forC'knowledge that the 
Catholics would not take them;—or ra*> 
ther with a prC'.<]fetcrniination that they 
should be such as Catholics could not 
take.—2ndly •.—•Wherefore were the Ro¬ 
man Catholic peers thus expelled from 
parliament ? With the view of excluding 
the duke of York from tlie throne ? or in 
consequence of the Popish plot i If ^ith 
a view to the exclusion of popery from 
the throne, that object is long ago at* 
tained; the throne is unalterably Pro¬ 
testant. If in consequence of the Popish 
plot, then arise the further questions— 
Were the4ve Catholic peers justly or un¬ 
justly accused of participation in that plot? 
If justly, why were they not put upon 
their trial ? One only of them was brought 
to trial: he, it is true, was condemned; 
but has not even his innocence been since 
established ?—and even if upon that point 
tliere is any scepticism, what is the spe¬ 
cies of justice which condemns four ac¬ 
cused persons upon the trial of one?— 
and which deduces from four charges and 
onq trial the proscription of thrice the 
number not only innocent but unaccused, 
—and not only in their own persons, but 
throughout all succeeding* generations of 
their posterity. 

These, I say, ^e the questions to which 
I am entitled to require an answer from 
those who oppose my motion: and, in 
the absence of a satisfactory answer to 
them, 1 am entitled to say, that while I 
leave the larger question of Catholic dis¬ 
ability or admissibility, to rest on pelitical 
expediency; what 1 claim for the Catho¬ 
lic peers, 1 claim as a matter of right. 
Against their continued exclusion, I ap¬ 
peal not only from the House, of Com¬ 
mons of 1678, to this House which 1 have 
now the honour of addreseing--.not only 
from former to present times—but from 
Shaftesbury to Burleigh—from the testi¬ 
mony of Oates to that of queep Elizabeth. 
Kay, 1 appeal from <dur ancestors of-that 
day, to our ancestors themselves; from’ 
the House of Lords ia ]j578 to Jbe ^me 
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—or nearly the same—body jin loss; 
from the intoxication of their fears^ to 
sobriety of their refiection*and repentance. 

1 adjure the House not to adopt in con. 
duct, as they certainly would not sanction 
in words, the implied opinion of Mr. 
Hume* that*perseverance in wrong can, 
under any circupistances, be preferable 
to inconvenient (even if ia tliis case it 
were inconvenient) reparation. And I 
solemnly declare to the House, that J. 
would not have brought this question 
forward, bad I not felt assured, that the 
reparation which I ask on behalf of the 
Catholic peers, is in the name of policy as 
expedient, as in the name of humanity it 
is charitable, and in the nadte of God, just. 
—Sir, I*ny>ve “ That leave be giveir to 
bring in a Bill to relieve Roman Catholic 
Peers from the disabilities imposed upon 
them by the Act of the 30th Charles 2nd, 
with regard to the right of sitting and 
voting in the House of Peeri|.*’ 

The Hon. G. A. Ellis seconded the 
motion, and said, that after the eloquent 
and convincing speech of his right hon. 
friend, it would be bad taste, ons| indeed 
presumptubtfs, in so humble an individual 
as himself to trespass long on the attention 
of the House. He was always of opinion 
that the general measure of removing tlie 
Catholic disabilities, was a measure of 
right and of justice. The part of that 
question whicli was then before them had 
an additional claim to their favour, inas¬ 
much as it related to an exclusion which 
had its origin in a plot which was* sup¬ 
ported by perjury, and in the existence 
of which no one of the present iky 
believed^ Ho hoped the stain would he 
soon removed from ti)e*Statute-book. He 
recollected a saying of that spirited 
defender of the Protestant ascendanoy, 
queen Elizabeth, who being advised to 
administer tests to the Catholics, replied, 

‘ that she had better means of ascertaining 
thejoyalty of the peers, ** 

.Mr. Peel said, that if hi# ^ight hon. 
friend knew to the full extent how sin- 
c^ely he admired bis great talents^if he 
knew the great delight which he uniformly 
felt and expressed on ever]r occasion 
.where he bad the good fortune to have 
' heard his right bon. friend, be would be 
able to understand the regret with which 
he rose to answer the eloquent speech 
with which the House had been that night 
delighted. With those wlio did not know 
him, he feared he should incur the charge 
of presumptioir; but ivith respect to the 
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liquie in .general, lie felt confident that 
they wfuld exOuiie him for rising to - ex*' 
plain, the reasonS why he cputd not come 
to the coivelu^i(m which his right hon. 
friend would wish the House to arrive at. 
lle.hnew 'tbe situation in wjiieh lte was 
placed—he was aware uf the difficulty of 
appealing, with any hope of saccets,,lo 
the ‘House, wjiose fcelitigs were warmed* 
and wliose passions weto inflamed by the 
splendid imagery, the imposing eloquence, 
of his rig'it hon. friend. Cold reasoning 
and sober views of the question, he alone 
wns competent to present; and he hoped 
the House wbuld bear with him whilst he 
endeavoured to execute tbe^lifficuU task 
which he felt it*liisduty to perform. His 
rignt hon. friend, at the concluji^n of his 
speech, had thought >fit to prescribe the 
ground which those who might follow him 
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that such an io?erference was supported 
by' precedents, be had only to observe, 
thit the precedents quoted by .his right 
hon. friend did not appear to him to bear 
upon 'the case. The only precedent 
which appeared at alf in point, was that 
ect by which, the spiritual peers were 
I eifdluded from parliament. That act was 
peteed in the year 1610, itnmediately be¬ 
fore tho.comtnencefnent of the civil war. 
It.wasai that period that the House of 
Commons panted • o bill aiiecting the 
Hduse of JLords—It w;'s at that period 
that the precedent v^as followcd; but, 
surely, it was not a precedent that ought 
to be followed or upheld. As to the 
other ^ct, that of the dOtli of Charles 
2nd,‘ it repealed the foregoing act. Could 
any thing be more natural than that, afler 
sueban act had been passed, the House 
of Commons should ' have hastened to 
repeal it i The object of his right bon. 
friend was, the repeal of the 30th of 
Charles 2nd. Did he mean to go to the 
full extent of that act? That act put 
both peers and commoners ur^r similar 
disabilities; it subjected both to make 
declarations against tho doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. His right hon. friend had 
said that from the time of the Reforma¬ 
tion, up to tho year 167S, the Catholic 
peers sat in parliament, but that the 
Roman Catholics had been long before 
excluded from the House of Commons. 
He might be permitted to observe, that 
different opinions were entertained on that 
subject, and, upon that diversity.of opi¬ 
nions, different arguments had been, from 
time to time, urged, in that House. As 
so much had been said upon precedents, 
he would be glad to know to what extent 
his right hon. friend wpuld respect the 
authority which ho was.now about to cite. 
$ome, of course, would suppose, that he 
.was.about to refet* to remote antiquity— 
to som'e.almoat forgotten name—to some 
musty oprryon which could have no refer¬ 
ence,'^ t|M|; present question, or if it bad 
an.y* intrdouced inwidkiofdy by those, wlio 
had an . iutetest' ipopposing t;lte views ‘ 
which hts right .hon. mend bad taken of 
the. que$ti^ 9 D'*^thaUqiiestion, being,* whe-' 
thee,' fr«m^$ll 1 a;e(!Qe 8 aioa:rol'£lizldIOth to 
ofChiurhnk.'Sn^'iQatholie (ieers . 
wmrd on u difieiseStti foirti^ .from .Catholic 
'cemmtn]erlv;'iiRd had tvUm privilege of . 
'sitting, dnd .irotiDg!>ifi.jpwrliament ? : The- 
Hoiise wohhl'- reo^eOt->^be' dfscussloa'. 
Which had inken pbcb in ihe last sOssiOM 
iofpitili»ndiii oo tbe'que8tkm.of4hQ Roman 
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Catholic disabilities* ' 'fhe object then 
was^ by a final and conciliatoi^ arrange^ 
meat, to. put an. end to all mrther die* 
cussion, and to bind all his majesty’s sub* 
jects in one common interest—in one 
common feeling—foV the defence of the 
person and family, of the king, and the 
maintenance of tho>.-constitution. The 
House would permit him th refer to the 
eloquent and impressivespeech pronoun ced 
OB that occasion by' his right hon. and 
learned friend, the member for the Uni* 
versity of Dublin. In that speech^ his 
right hon. friend h;d said, that ** the very 
year before the enactment of tho disqua¬ 
lifying statute, the SOth of Charles 2nd, 
sir Solomon Swale, a Roman Cqtholic, 
and a member of parliament,'was expelled 
that House. For whatf Not because be 
was a Catholic, but because" he was a 
Popish recusant. The argument was to 
be found in the debates of that time. 
It was stated by sir Robert Sawyer, that 
sir Solomon bad convicted himself by not 
being duly qualified. The resolution 
inserted am the Journals of that House 
states the same disqqgllfication. That 
expulsion took place the year before the 
SOth of Charles 2nd.” Tbdse were the 
words of his right hon. friend; and if he 
was correct, it was evident that .he cut 
the ground from under the feet of his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Canning) so far as 
he had gone, to shew a peculiar difference 
between the case of the Roman Catholic 
pee*rs and the commoners. But his right 
hon. fi'iend had not rested on the case of 
sir Solomon Swale alone. In that case 
an erroneous or unfair jut^ment might 
have been passed; but his right Jion. 
friend iiad cited the title of the act itself, 
which was decisive of the question; it was 
<‘an Act for disabliag Catholics from 
sitting in either House of Parliament.** 
Thus it appeared, that when the general 
question was brought before the House, 
it was contended that, up to, the year 
] 678, every rank was open to ^ Rbman 
Catholics; and the House waa^ld, that 
it was a mistake to suppose tliat the ex* 
elusion of the Catholics wits co^evat with 
the Reformation; butjt when the particular 
case of the! Roman'iCaiholiq p^rs' wa^ 
subnittedltC'their consideration, the case 
was Teveised,^ and sir. Belomon was for*i 
gotten.. I Not one‘word Was said with re* 
sped to the title of the kct. But aiii 
attempt was made bjr^isrigbt hon. friend 
(Mr. Canning) to shew a -peculiar die** 
tinction betweeftitbe case = of the Rotmoa 
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Catholtopeers and the commoners. All he 
(Mr.P. Icould say was,that those authorities 
contranicted each other, *and the House 
could not by any possibility come to the 
same conelnsioo with respect to both. 

‘ Bu^ bit rjght bom bad said, that 
there was a diatiootion between the peers 
and tho commoners on another ground. 
HiS'right hon. Ikiend had strid, that there 
was something inherent in the privilege 
of the peers, which ought to protect them 
from the disabilities complaint of. Upon 
constitutional grounds he would say, tnat 
at whatever period those disabilities might 
have been imposed on the Cktholic pee», 
no ground ^as shewn by^his right hon. 
friend to induce the House of • Commons 
of the present day to subject the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people to disabilities 
from which the peers were to bef xempted. 
He would also s^, that th^ge was nothing 
in the practice of parliament which went 
to recognize that inherent and eitclusive 
principle for which Ills right hon. friend 
contended. The parliament had dealt 
with the privileges of the peers on more 
occasions than one. At the tim% of the 
Irish Union, the parliament sub^cted the 
peers to absolute disabilities. They cer¬ 
tainly, on that occasion, introduced the 
anomaly of peers being elected like com¬ 
moners; but it was never said—-it was 
never supposed—that any inherent privi¬ 
lege of the peers was a bar to the Union. 
As to the Scotch Union, it was remark¬ 
able that his right hon. friend had omitted 
to atate, how be intended tb provide for 
the case of the Roman Catholic peers 
that existed at present*in Scotland, dr 
that may hereafter be created there. He 
should like to know wRether, in the bill 
which his right hon. friend bad moved 
for, he intended to introduce a clause to 
qualify Roman Catholic peers belonging 
to Scotland to sit and vote in parliament, 
or wbetberj he intended to respect that 
artiofe of the act of Union by which the 
Scotdi peers were pointedly oKctuded, eo 
nomine, from the. House of reers ? They 
were not left merely subject to a disqua¬ 
lification *growing Cut m Certain oaths, 
but by the letter-of the act, no papist 
w^^^ialified to form any part of any of 
the estaU» of the realm, or to sit as 
members for-any of those estates'. He 
did not refer to that act, merely .to shew 
that if it were fopealed,' an anomaly must 
exist, but .he cited it to shew, that the 
legislature did not recognize any inherent 
pcmciple belonging to the Peers, that 
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exeniptcd^them from disabilities to which I 
ot) the same grounds commoners were 
made Bui>jectcd.* And when lie referred to 
the act of Union with Scotland, he might 
be allow'ed to*Bsk, who* were the persons 
who framed that act? Who were the 
commissioners by whon\ it was managed? 
l.ord Somers was one of those commis* 
sioners, and if there was any inherent 
principle such as his right hon. friend 
contended for. would lord Somers have 
disregarded it ? Would the act of Union 
have destroyed it, and destroyed it for 
ever? 

Ho now proceeded to another ground 
which, his. right hon, friend* had taken. 
His ri^ht hon. friend seemed to think, that 
the'privileges of the peers wer^sb sacred, 
that they ought not to be attected any 
more thax./ tbeir lives or fortunes. The 
commissioners.of tho Union with Scot- 
land did not tlnok so. They dealt with 
those privileges—they excluded the peers 
from parliament, though they did not 
interfere with property or with lifok His 
right hon, friend had said, that by ex- 
eluding^ the English Roman Catholic 
peers from parliament an injustice was 
^mmitted—and a stigma was unnecessa¬ 
rily placed on seven or eight peers. Now, 
Ire would ask his right hon. friend, whe* 
ther by the bill which he intended to 
introduce, he intended to limit the number 
to be admitted into the House of Lords 
to the present existing number of Roman 
Catholic peers ? Was it not, on the con¬ 
trary, Uic object of bis right hon. frieiid 
to give to the Crown the unlimited power 
of placing as mafly Catholic peers in the 
other House of parliament os it might 
think fit? Tbu^ would his right hon. 
friend emancipate one order of Roman 
Catholics, whilst the other were leH; under 
disabilities. The act would gp to recog¬ 
nize this principle: that those who were 
not elected—who were nominated by the 
Crown—were to be freed from aU,dis¬ 
abilities, Whilst tiiose whose functions were 
temporary—^whose power was limited— 
were to remain excluded,. 

The House would here .permit him to 
call to their recollection, the situation in 
which it stood with relation to the Catho¬ 
lic question. It was feven or. eight 
months ago since that House had passed 
a bill te relieve the Roman Catholics from 
the disabilities under wlucb they labour. 
That Bill declared,thet«consideiingthed^. 
position and conductorthoCatholicbo4y,it 
was fitandproper Unit thedisaltHliUea under 
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which they Jabotfred, should be removed. 
What, he might be permitted to ask, was 
the pressing necessity whicli could now 
induce the House to agitate this isolated 
branch of the question ? Since the ques¬ 
tion had been brougtit forward by Mr. 
Fox, and seconded by Mr. Grattan, in 
the year 1805, up to the present moment, 
no propositiomof the kind had been ever 
submitted. Why was that anomaly in¬ 
troduced? Untfer what circuuislances 
was it proposed to the Commons to re¬ 
move from one order qf the king's sub¬ 
jects, disabilities to which they were 
themselves subjected ?' It was after his 
right hon. and learned friend, the member 
for the University of Dublin, had given 
notiee,*that at the earliest possible oppor¬ 
tunity in the next session of parliament, 
he w^uld bring forward the whole of the 
subject for the consideration of the House. 
Why, then, should this branch of the 
subject be pressed at the present moment? 
Was it that at the end of the session the 
barren priviicge should be conferred upon 
the Catholic peers to sit in parliament 
during the rece», when no parliament 
would be held. If the question were to 
be agitated the earliest moment that par¬ 
liament should assemble the next session, 
he could not see, that any case bad been 
made out to induce the House to entertain 
at the present moment a peculiar branch 
of the question. 

His right hon. friend had referred to the 
period at which these disabilities had com¬ 
menced ; and had attempted to attach to 
the law which excluded Catholic peers 
from parliament all possible odium, on 
accopnt of the Popish plot, ond the dis¬ 
coveries which had been subsequently 
made. His right hon* friend had said, 
that from the time of Elizabeth to the 
year 1678, the peers bad the right of sit¬ 
ting in parliament, and that they were then 
reoiovra in conseouence of the Popish 
plot, He^protesteu agmnst that mode of 
treating jk^legislative question. The ex¬ 
clusion ofUio Roman Catholic peers was 
not to be traced up to the Popish plot, or 
'to. any particular act, but was to he ac- 
countea jbr on a general reference to the 
history of the times. Like all periods of 
commotion, the times to which his right 
hOn. friend alluded, afforded many causes 
of distrust t and men were generally pre¬ 
disposed to trace to one cause, an event 
winch might have tiben'the effect of many 
causes. .So it. happened at the period of 
the. ci.aU tiflC8^*rS9 ujiappeoed during th^ 
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French revolution. But it was not to the 
popisli plot merely—that the exclusion 
was to be traced, but to the general state 
of the times. It was an act founded ort 
the policy of the legislature in 1678, and 
confirmed at the period of the Revolution 
—confirmed at that period when the Bill 
of Rights was passed, and when a popish 
king was excluded from the throne. Let 
any man look to the period of Charles 2nd, 
and, whether he might think that the 
story of Oates was a fabrication or not. 
he would find that there then existed 
against the liberties and religion of this 
country a formidable and an infamous 
conspiracy. He would find, that the object 
was not merely to establish the clajm of a 
popish successor to the- throne, butt the 
downfall of the religion of the country. 
In justice to those who laboured to defend 
that religion, and to support the threat* 
ened liberties of the country, it was but 
fair to bear in mind the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which they were placed. 
The mere jealousy of'a popish successor 
was not the only object ot suspicion, with 
those who were at that day labouring for i 
the salvation of their country. If he, for 
the sake of argument, admitted that the 
popish plot was nothing but a fabrication 
—if with Dlrydcn he were to say—• 

Some* 1 Tilth Uicre vv:is, but dashed aud brewed 
with lies, 

To please the fools and puzzle all the wise; 
Succeeding times will equal folly call, 
lieftevitig nothing, or believing all”— 

Or,.if he supposed that it was mere mad¬ 
ness and folly in those who believed some¬ 
thing respecting that plot, ^et would be 
implore the House to take into view the 
situation of tlie country at that period. 
Taking it for grafted that the popish plot 
and the story of Oates was a mere tissue 
of fabrication, yet would he ask, what had 
predisposed the country to receive and to 
credit that fabrication i The country was 
at that time enlightened. It that 
very period at which Mr. Just^e Black- 
stone described the constitution to have 
arrived at the highest pitch of theoretical 
perfection—.that period which Mr. Fox 
described as the aera of good law^ and bad 
government. Why then) at such a period, 
did the people swallow with avidiiy every 
story that was propagated against the 
Catholica? What had Occurred even for 
the short period of eight yefata before the 
passing of the act ? Cmarles^nd, hj eyeiy 
means-and artifice^ appealed to 
good and generous feeling of the 
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He issued a declaration in favpur, as he 
said, of the liberty of conscience. He 
exercised the dispensing power—that 
power which stood opposed jto the security 
of public liberty—that power which was 
reproj^ated ,at the Revolution—and he 
exercised it for the purpose of relaxing 
the laws against the Roman Catholics. 
Though he affected to Oxereise that power 
in favour of the Dissenters, to their credit, 
they refbsed to be relieved from the dis¬ 
abilities under which they laboured, be¬ 
cause they saw, in the cxerciao of that 

f lower, a plot for the extinction of the 
ibefties of their country.* To forward 
the Roman Catholic religion in England, 
Charles entered into a treaty-witli Louis 
I4th. The object of his policy and views 
might be best collected from the confes¬ 
sions contained in Colcmai^ letters. 
Coleman was secretary to the duke of 
York. They were written in 1675, three 
years before (he enactment of the bill for 
the exclusion.of Catholics from parlia¬ 
ment. 'In one of those letters, he says, 
a plan is now in agitation to give a death 
blow to that pestilential heresy with which 
the northern parts of Europe is infested.*' 
It went on to say, that tho plans wliich 
the duke of York had in agitation, were 
likely to be more successful than any that 
had been tried since the time of Mary. 
It was right to mention these circum¬ 
stances. It was not fair to confine the 
discussion to the fabrication, if it were a 
fabrication, of Oates, whilst other circum- 
srihees of that reign served so strikingly 
to explain tho policy o^arliament at that 
period. Charles had also entered into* a 
secret treaty with Louis Hth, by which 
he expressly declared that he, the king of 
Great Britain, was convinced of the truth 
of the Catholic religion—that he was 
deterniined to declare- himself a Catholic, 
and to be reconciled to the Chuinch of 
Rome—that for carrying those-jpumoses 
into* execution the assistance of Louis 
might be necessary. For the purpose of 
facilitating the design, it was agreed, that 
the king of France should ailvance to the 
king of'England 200,000^., and should 
furnish troops hnd-money in eirse his sub¬ 
jects should' rebel against him, which 
cbald not be the case. This was a treaty, 
hot whh Jkmes 2nd, not with the duke of 
York, but'srith Charles 2nd, the reigning 
monarch, -to fmrter the liberties and reli- 

g ion of thwl country for 200,000/., not 
(df the sum dhicli wc should now vote 
for a Caledonian Canal, or a Milbank 
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Penitentityry. Wliea it was said, that at be, to exclude* Roman Catholic ‘ peers, 
the tim^ of the Revolution there was no The general history of the motives actyat> 
cause for jealoifty of the Catholic peers, ing lords Shaftesbury, Halitax, and Hollis, 
lAould it not^have been borne in mind, to support the order, was given by Burnet, 
that this disgraceful treaty was concluded who said, .that the new test was opposed 
the advice of lord Arlington,^ lord by those whom he teAns Papists, because 
Clifford, and lord Arutylel o*f Wardour, they well knew that if there were any 
three Roman Catholic peers ? Was it sur* precedent of a test, it would be applied 
prizing then, t that independently of the to themselvesi Ue added, that lords 
popish plot there should have existed a Shaftesbury, Halifax, and others, thought 
peculiar jealousy of Catholic peers f it was not right that any test should be 

His right hon. friend Baa also dwelt imposed upon members of parliament; 
with great force on an order of the that peers were appoio^d by the Crown, 
House of Lords, passed in 1675, which and Commons elected by the people; and 
declared, thsft-the peerage being an in- that it was absurd. to'impose a test that 
heritable privilege, no Bill* should be would shut them out from the national 
received in thaf House to impose any test deliberations. At the Revolution, the 
on ^cer$. H is right hon. friend jidd thence bill pushed requiring the declaration agaiost 
argued, that after this solemn declaration, transubstantiation, and altering the oaths 
it could r^ly have been under duresse, or of allegiance and supremacy; and if any 
under the influence of extraordinary act of parliament could in its nature be 
terror, that the House of Lords could permanent, permanency ought to belong 
have so shortly passed the bill which dis* . to those, acts passed at the period of the 
abled Catholic peers from sitting and vot- Bill of Rights, when it was declared, that 
ing. So far from any such inference being James Sad had a design to extirpate the 
worranlable, in that very bill out of which Protestant religion, and had been under 
the ordqr originated, a test was included, the direction of evil councils and minis- 
which, though it did not pass, was retained ters. Such was the intention of the legis* 
in the bill to its latest stage. Tlie date of lators of that day, and he never could 
1675 was highly important. The whole believe, if it were not their intention, that 
history of that act, and the debates upon lord Somers and the other Whigs would 
it, were given by Mr. Locke, in what in 1705, so soon after tho Revolution, 
was called “ A Letter from a Person of have inserted the articles in the Scottish 
Quality to his Friend in the Country.* Union, that the Peers and Commons from 
The act was not directed against the Ro- thence should necessarily be Protestants, 
man Catholics, it originated with the and Protestants only. At the time of‘the 
Spiritual Lords, and was directed agail^t Revolution, the parliament naturally took 
the persons who were infected with the a view of the dangers to which, in pre- 
old leaven of tile civil wars. No less ceding years, the country had been sub- 
than seventeen da^ were occupied upon jected. Theywaw in the reign of Charles 
it, and it was permctly true, tlwt in. the Ist toe danger which had flowed from a 
course of the debates an order was moved king under the influeope of a Catholic 
by lord Shaftesbury, to preveaf the impo> queen. They saw, in James 2nd the 
Bition of test; yet, at the very moment danger of a Roman Catholic king, acting 
this order was made, the House of Lords directly against the religion of the coun¬ 
did in fact the very thing that was ob'^ try. But what did they see in Charles 
jected tff. After the ordm* had been njade, 2od f A king in outward conformity with 
the lord Icoeper proposed a test equally the Frot^taat Church, but under the 
applicable to both Houses; and in Mr. influence of Catholic advisers, engaged in 
Locke’s letter would be found a protest plans subversive of < the liberties of the 
on the subject, the ground of which was, people and the Protestant religion. Pro- 
that it was inconsistent wiA the order, viding, therefore, gainst the dangers in 
The lord keeper stated, n^ertheiess, that the sev^l reigns, they dedared, to meet 
the House was master of ite own orders, the daiger of the time of Charles 1st, 
and, ad far as the bill went, it waseccom- that the quwn should not be a Catholic; 
panied by a test, the ei&6t of which would to mm the danger of James 2ad, they 

declared thSt tbe king ahoaldbe a Protea- 
* This curious pamphlet will found androgSioat the danger of the time 

in the Pmliamentary History, v. 4). declared'thkt-the 

pendix, p. xxxvii. . have Bmtestant advisers. It 
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vr«8 from thw motive, that, ten years after 
tbQ discoveries of Oates, the great men 
who e»t*}blished the Revolution, thus esta* 
biished also the Protestant character of 
the constitution of the country. 

There were two *otlier |K)ittts to which 
his right hon. friend had referred. The 
Catholic peers bad been ■amtnoned to the 
solemnity of the coromdlon't aod hie right 
hon.'friend had argueii^ ftf^'this act of 
comrtesy, that they ahonid he admitted to 
the power of li^islatiofi. This was the 
only part of bis right bcti. flrieod's speech 
which he had heard wHh pala> Id a dfts> 
position existed among those whV ni^«> 
tained the propriety of the disabUhisa 
under which the Cathdibs were {dfoedite 
admit them to ail the honoura and ^vl* 
leges not incon^mtt with the safety of the 
state, he had thought •that his right*hoti. 
friond would be the last tixdiscfaarageclns 
instance of liberality ett the pOTt of the 
sovereign. If the foreign individuals pfe- 
sent at that ceremony, to take up the sup* 
position of his right non. friend, were told, 
that the Cathelfc peers were merely like the 
wax candles or lustres introduced to dll up 
the show, and that they hterO excluded ftom 
legislative power in the state, thw might 
have heard it with di^ust. But if it were 
explained to them, mat the coitstitution 
was essentially Protesiaiff, and that it was 
the practice to require, not conformity ini' 
deed, but an abiuratioti of the Catholic 
religion, their admissioa to all honours 
cofftistent with the preservation of the] 
political pincipte, would be rather deemed 
a mark of liberality and wisdom. If a dls- 
poshion appeared on all hands to give thq 
duke of Noriblk, for instance, not pmver, 
but every privilege not involving political 
power.-'if there w^s a disposition to erant 
to lord Fingall every honour that comd be 
safety bestowed—'■be hoped his right bon. 
friend would view the measures lO their 
proper light, and not take advantage to im¬ 
pose on those who advised oc copodrred in 
tliem the necessity of ftirther coneessioik 
Of this he wassure, diatifanyonebadfatintcd 
ont of the mto of the order of Patrick 

any regulation which might have opposed 
the edoitssion of iocdi Fii^iA—if /kny one 
had said, that-the hataodx ^ conferred 
as a reward for imfsdty and high <diaracter, 
and lord Fingidl''Ming a Cathie, was not 
a fit sidiject totbestow ii ou—«diey woula 
not soon iMrih beatd the’ bait of the oatmy 
against uach a atarm^hsatance of obst^ 
aate bigotry, na R>) dNiold eeri* 
tainly hi aach» m^cisa' haM aAsiaad' tba 
VOL. VII. 
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Crown not to execute too rigidly laws 
which might be in thccn^ulvcs nut'essafy, 
but to open all the avenues to dis>titiction, 
when it coold be done with safety to the 
country; and acsliredly in such a case he 
should net have, on that account, deemed 
Itimself concluded to admit Catholic pecu 
to the latge privilege of a seat in the 
House of LordK 

His right ‘hou. friend had lest of all 
adverted to ihd strange state of the tegis> 
hith>n, on die subject of the Catholics. 
Rot, wutdd the measure proposed by his 
rim btim. ^end cure any one of its auo- 
nmliesf ? Would not the state of the Irish 
Oatbolicpedir present a oufr mass bf ano¬ 
malies i The Iriah Catholic peer wquld 
be quuli&d to sit in the House of Poos: 
be naight be elected as a rept^entative 
peer; but when the same individoni offered 
hitnseif as a member of parliament for a 
town or iiounty in England (os an lri»h 
peer might do), he would be turned hack, 
because he could not take those oaths and 
I declarations which be was freed from in 
!the House of Lords. Ho would ask, 
whether tb|s wus not a striking anomaly ? 
If> also, the Roman Catholic English peer 
was called, as be would be by his writ of 
summons,' to counsel endadvisethe Ci on n, 
“ de rebus coucerneuMus UcclesMm ADf>li- 
conaw,*’—if ho were to be admitted in 
legHiletefor the Churdi of England, would 
it be no anomaly that ho should not be 
permitted to aet as a magistrate in the 
county in wfaidi he might reside; and 
could ho, by any sound argument, nfain. 
tain, tW, ftir instance, when the duke of 
Norfolk was admittod to the first privi- 
lege and power of'his h|^ rank, ho should 
be preduded from receiving the slight* st 
(sarK of the confidMCe of the Crown in 
the way of o^ifi ritqation. The excla* 
sion under which the Catholic peers would^ 
then labour did not of course {udebt itself 
to him as an evil» but iswasla sieqng rea¬ 
son fisr postponing the ease oft the' peei.-, 
until they edso disoossed and decided the^ 
other paria of the great ^guestion. 

' HesawnrDund hihl many who had op* 
posed, knd txmny who bad supported, on 
distiiiict grounds, tbeOathdie ctaims. To 
,tkose *^0 tboegfat wHh him, that there 
was dsuiger Jn tl&admission of the Carlo- 
lias .to Tfgiriative power; to those who 
wl& Ifiai, tWt It was in the other 
of parfiimtent that the danger arose, 

' Bdi be necessary lo »ay 

to fi meusureihe aJmii^g Cathohes 
into that bwineh»of the legwlatme; but. 
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uith thanks for the indulgence n itli which 
th^ House bad heard hito, ho would ad¬ 
dress a lew words to those who had hitherto 


ever this great questioi\ came to be dis¬ 
cussed, that there should he a final and 
conciliatory arrangement. To them he 
shoul I sry, that the me^ure before them 
would not be final: and'be doubted much 
whether it could be conciliatory. 'Hiere 
were others who thought, that when the^ 
proceeded to remove the disabifi^S uidler 
which our Catholic brethren lahourdd, 
they should consider, at the same tii^e, 
the whole statl of the Cathoh'c €hui«h> 
witii a view to take those securiMha* which 
in the last sesdon had been appended to 
the bill relief. Ip the liut session, the 
right hon. geutleman hpd ohjpeted V> 
separate the securitms from concfa- 
sions, becaufe if the couQessiops were nofi 
carried, it would not be piff tp demand 
the securities. But he would wl^* 

ther it would be wise to peu a partial 
nieasurp, and to open to tbp Cadiohcs ope 
branch of the legUlatur^ with ’w security 
whatever f What would be the» situa/tiop, 
when in some future stOge of concession, 
they began to msis^ on securities ? Would 
It not he said, <*Yoii have opened ope; 
branch of the legislatulre tOthe CjStboIit^: 
you have admitted llfose who ^eve bejre* 
ditary and ijri^evocS^le tfghte: hnve 

^ven the Crdwo the power of celling to, 
the dlouse of Lords pny number op-W 
Catholic suBjpets; you havp don^ 
without taking any secujntiel; end whe^ 
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claims of the Catholics, who still said, that 
that remote end possible danger should be 
hpiarded on account of the state of Ire¬ 
land, and because they conceiveiT that the 
government of Ireland was placed on too 
narrow p basis, and ctiuld not be carried 
oO unless they opened the enjoyment of 
all ciyil privileges to the Catholic subjects 


of Commons^ advance the views of these 
gentlemen. There wet^ others who with 
his njgdit hop. tViend, the member for the 
UoiyerSlty of Dt^lin, vlbwed this question 
oh> the broadest consdiutiooal grounds, on 
the assertion of the idght inherent in every 
liege sdbject of his majesty ^ifadmissibiiity 


serve only tpr a punted tipm, vijli if pqp tfe 
invidious fiir yoq foqij^ tpo|p spquri- 
ties which, m tfee WWf bwfi 

dedared pnnei^fe it qpl 

said, whdn they/ 

K*orlbllt and lonU 
oply^bht^their 
gave the:' 

CAtttoii^ 

c^lii 


right non. mond's own words:—i spea& 
ip tb^presence enngbtepedconstituuopal 
lawyers fstatesmon, and do not 
fispr contradiction when I assert, that the 
doptfine Of estdosioP is ppt to be found m 
tpe principles or In the andogies of tho 
cops^tutiop. It is not to be foupd in the 
hi;fpry of opr country, or in the opinions 
of apy of our statesmen; and it is at once 
incoPsisteDt with the subjects rights and 
the kipg's prerogatives. Ours is a free 
monarchy, and it is of tbe essence of supb 
a govemmeot, that the khq; can call for 
^e services of all his liege subjects, othOr- 
Wjae it is not a monarchy i apd no class of 
subjects can be eacTud^ f^om privileges, 
etberwise it is not a free pionarcmy**’ He 
apppuled to those who bad us^ or adopted 
mfslanguage; and<^ them be asked—the 
lajhfqJsfTog arrived whep it was wise and 
8 ^ iff remove restrictions preventing ad- 
^iiydch idtu tj)e Hou^ of Lo^i^if u was 
^t Cj tp continue the restrictions 


right belhpsmg tp all rappa of Roman 
CathpOcs, w^ ^e disabilities of the 
greab of that body tp he postponed 

^ fespecta- 




the 

WitRwe sePttri- 
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ranting this diatinct motion m thmr i^vo\flr: out a case of ju 8 t?fication was Lomnletolv 
but be was equally ceitain, that it i^as tlyowa on the other stda. ThcCuisc'm' 
neither worthy of the great ahi)hic»«^W« those who were favourable to Cfathojit 


independent 
It must rest 


advantage to the great question, Rehtan Catholics were e^eptions fru 
lent of the prio^ples t^n whi^ lilte geqerft! spirit of thh RngIL»h law 
rest its preteosionii He W thq^ hat^tidns from the otherwise undi 


from the atI]grwU^ wndu* 
dochrioea of the^ritish constw 
impeared to hinif dn another 


the pieviouB question, in order tosecnie beiUer than of & partial description; 
some stray votes nint to meet the motfh^ hec^it catnip hi a moie iffrect and 
in the most fair and ojlen iqanner. He tflnughwolrwald way« ^He eonmssrd he 
should pursue now the course in which he o^ds obe Qfi^< 4 e who nVver could shiink 
had always proceeded on this suhjecti h^ fV^ponildeinOwihcshprmieKes as matter 
giving the proposal his most decided oF ftrfOh r^t; add he did So on .the 
gative. * grouhd tbit, frdid the ihoment they dould 

Lord P. could hbt hesitate to de* be supported ^ claims of eleqj^justicet 
dare his sentiments fn favour qP the thlE^ appeared to him td be claims of dea^ 
motion. So long as thi^^eestrietions ^etc r^ht. itseemed to him to be necessafy. 


- .. ^**“*** 1*® 

motion. So long as thp restrictions were right, itseemed to him to be necessafy, 
removed from th^CathoUcs, he cared not that theadversarief df this question should, 
about the anomalies 80 much dwelt upon from time to timh* from ydar to year, 
by the opponents of the measure. He ^IntoattheexiStcmdedfsomegieat and 

stilhdodtlnuing danger, which justified 
the etedudotf of the Catholics from tho^e 
j^riviipges to which, in the abscncolof' such 
a danger, were entitled. He would 
, , not press’tms point ihrther 00 the consi- 

be ashamed of having a seat in that House deration 6 f the House, except to allude to 
if their admission to pat Ucipate ip all their one of the atguitmnts addbcetl by the t ight 
j'ust rights in the legisl^ure could exi^h hdh, mdver, oud tithlch, in his onimom 
one moment’s alarm in that House, ife hfipl bfe pdihedt^^j^h^ greatei extent 
considered the fears of those who resisted ^an thd righthbdtd^tlemanhad thought 
the Cstboho claims gmierally to •be altd* fit to db. He b^u'stated, tW not opiy 
gether chimerical. theJhlstdfer'of the iimis. but the verv title 


1 cieaih 

IT convin 

ced 

lim of 1 

the Catl 

loll 

hollo p 

eers wer 

eth 

'er infei 

$ted the 

£si 




's^d, tl 
but A 


tb^hitd^of the Hmb, but^the ^erv title 
_ —, — —vv— uOfae diet tinder whibh those disabilities 

tain opinions with respect to the wh^d^ Were nndosed, ptodetf th^ R was adopted 
question of Catholic emancipation, abd lU^er mrcumst*fn<^'' of temporary ex- 
feding these opinions strodely and saon<» I p^dhdY. If was an get to secure his 
scicntiously, he approached the motlott i ihajCsfyR persdn dhd goVernment ogamiit 
with coDsiderabledimcult^. He could liioilr a ^up^dteu danger; it was an act founded 
see how, in point of principle, Ae grogUdli oh terfer; fh olber words, u was the ofp. 
on which they advaoirmi to this questimt' shfliigdf a ttidt. 'Hie evidence of the ex- 
could be fairly severed from the ctwo of ^ .*•/.. 

A.1^ ^ Wi ^__. .. M 


justification, for excluding the aM 
Catholics generally, Oapccdu»|df fi^Cir 
ligious belief, hrom those dvIfprivTIeget 
which they bad been ad fong tmprnie 
He thought that subteer^md sta 
on no Other’pmiiiimedfaiygmlid wUh t 
vantage. On btmo^hOWi&m, Ooutd it 
placed so plain apd w 4^(f, be i 
one, might be aohlffed to s^, On no 
could i£ bo advi^t^wiKfidraliy 
parliament; hecaifgl, by anting the q(u 


['‘oirndtliat they were entitled to the res-' 



md not be reasoned on the pi m- 
1^ t^pldieiii^; it fffis a claini of pure 
^ stfd the refiisal to concede 

ddhimDce to wdntpn and manifest 
fteO, H was singular enough, that 
of mdsb'bulwarks or safeguards, os 


ttOh thus generally, Hio ohtft of thakirigTtmjr wOrfe catlcd* of the constitution—ho 
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rnt'enl the declaration agwnbt transubstaD* their fathers; and, to men of suph nn- 
ti^tioD-vicjcctod a doctttne, the truth of bending honour, the privations unoer 
winch queen Eli/abelh would not suffei which iliey suifcied mutt be sevcee in the 
to bo di&cussedy in the defence of which extron3e.~^^ uh respect to the laotion 
Martin Luther wrote a ti act, and, by which ho wa*, parUcularjy called on to 
suppoiiinir uhichf Henry Sihfob^iQod diicuM, he as 30 rod the llpow that be 
the title of defender of the feUb- The loame.toiit with m*rc difficulty and hesita- 
Uoiiian Catholics were now called pn to . Uon thw» he had ever felt on any for^r 
abjui'p, by a “declaration on oatlt, that queation. As^n the great cause which 
veiy doctrine which the firat Protestant 
king of England would have burned bis 
subjects for refusing to subscribe and ac* 
knowledge as an article of their reUgion. If 
they looked^to tlie 39 Articles, they 


this ipoiicn was intended to assist, it 
should altvaya have his firm and decided 
Buppost, It wa« intimately connected 
wit^ the,^ first ,pfinciplaa of justice and 
liberty. He^did,>hon«wr, feel certain 


would also find, that this declaration was apprehensions, with tefecence to tlie.pre- 
at variance w^th the disci^ine of the sent motion; and, ,if he could bring him** 
Protestant church; they would perieive, self to support it, be should do so only on 
that the declaration, so enacteif, and at the belief, that, Imfore long, the objecrion- 



_ _ _„ _ofidolatryi, 

and tiTprcvwt the Catholic nobility from bUily suppose that the law would lemain 
serving^the state of which .they were aub- unamended after the passing of this bill, 
jects. That was the meosore^wluchjirought he would, on the whole, prefer the state 
a bar and stigma home to them in their of the law as it now stood, monstrous and 
private, capacities. They cojuld not be anomalous as it was. Singly taken, tlie 
even intrusted with the comm4ri<’° gentleman^s measure could do 

* ‘ * ‘ little good; white in some respects it bad 

__ _ a tendency to establish an anomalous pnu- 

be fouiid the names of iSowbray, of Fitz. cipie. He bad never vpted for the Catholic 
Allen, qnd of Moliraveni, the posterity question, ^except on this grpat political 
of those who had signed the great charter; ground, that every man was fully entitled, 
of Talbot, the descendant of the great whatever bis religion might be, to exercise 
man who had twice conquered Fratice, and the privileges of a citizen. The proposed 
added her shield to escutcheon of bill asserted no such general principle: 
England; of Norfolk, the earl marsh^bf on the contrary, taken singly, it brought 
England, whoi though possessed of that back the law to an anoaialous state. In 
elevated and Iftmoufabie title, was ex* the present state of the law, Englishmen 
eluded from exercMpg (the most petty were, separated from Englishmen—Pro- 
jurisdiction. testants from Catholics. That separation 

the name pf flogsaedi » name so inti- Ws founded on the principle of leligious 
roately connected wfrl^,tj|iej|lyries of Eng- difiereoce; but tiie law which the right 
land, coidd 4)bt gijrg l^ctmp and Pabdity bon. gent, endeavoured to introduce would 
evon tq a palt^ Catholic fromCathoIic, on no prin- 

not recollect, masp rd^fiWnwdaiioCs — he ciplegtali. It ?ra8, therefore, in the foU 
could nqt f emembpr fopt^bestt Intbaldnals convlction^that tha greats measure, would, 
were desfcended, from Wfoe of the Pfafongr be carrlind, that be would give 



could, wjtUqq^ JCI»r% 
nresent sitUaUa^ 

W uDjmt disab>ilttga., (i 
TCniqpptb of ouf tpQ^ aqr 
they ipightcl. ■ ™ 
tatiygs of 


;plgtai|bgb formprly^ tbgy 4ed carried > -tlie 

agree.with his 

war )ii^|frfond»fo nC-foe. arguments 




,these priKUt^ rather timh<4he^ii|# 



ha,>ash<}pw4 tba-^moticii. 

'WWr* jlibidatnwaa /loljt % partial measwc. 
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Why then should his noble friend object 
to *thc motion on that ground ? The 
right hon. secretaiy had said, that there 
was no precedent of a measure which im¬ 
mediately affected ^he privileges of the 
other House, having originated in the 
House of Commons. He would Recall his 
recollection to a preceden{, not perhaps 
strictly in point, but stilt extremely ma¬ 
terial in point of analogy—he alluded to 
the Septennial bill which WaS' a bill BbBb« 
lately f^ulutlng the duration of that 
House, atra which neverlheleSs originate 
in the House of *Ldrdt. There waa ah 
historical fact which had an immediate 
reference to the question before the 
House. Lord Montagt^, a CathoUo peer, 
had vigorously opposed the bill of snpre* 
mocy, and had shown the strongest 
Catholic propensities. Yet jrears 
afterwards when Elizabeth was threatened 
by one of the most formidable Catholic 
sovereigns of Europe, she seleOted this 
very lord Montage as ambassador to 
the court of Madnd. She had no hesita¬ 
tion in trusting him because he was a 
Catholic; for she knew him to be an 
honest and loyal subject; and his exertions 
at the court of Madrid were in the highest 
degree successful. The great lord ChaU 
hain had well said, in answer to some ob¬ 
jections which were urged aminst the 
policy of employing the Highlanders, in 
consequence of their Jacobite principles, 
thqt he had found in the Hig^ilands a 
brave and gallant race of men, against 
whom unjust prejudices were entertained, 
that he had taken them under his protect 
tion, that he had called them for^ to 
liglit the battles of theif Countryy and 
that his expectations had not been dis¬ 
appointed. He 4 Mr. W.) doubted not, 
that if the ditabtlifies under which our 
Catholic brethren lebobred, were removed, 
there would be fobnd'Among ibem, on all 
occasions, aome^ef the inOst useftil and 
valuable member^ oftheieglslature. 

Mr, Martin, of '^way, si^,' the 
Catholics of the County^Wkli whfe^ be 
was connected, were molCanxlous'for thp 
success of TheJ 


thb ttiftigMieiRfof tbd penet wae firs^j 
under*, cbtisnferatioa, As 'Ifo > the' 'prbs^,! 
tirat^ Ifi; 

was BffreasoltAbte>Yb^d^the-tomtl e^ 
TAntflgsM'that mxstAkAj ceefy kiAm 


the conduct of the Catholics Was a cen¬ 
tury ago. To quarrel with the Oithollcs 
of the present generation for what their 
progenitors had done, was playing the 
pan of the wolf in the fable towatds the 
innocent lamb. 

Mr. Plmkeli laid, that the peculiar 
ground upon which the giotion of his 
right hon. friend rested had been so com¬ 
pletely exhausted by his luminous state¬ 
ment, that be should not have trespassed 
on rite House with a single observation, 
Were it not that he had the petition of 
his iloman Catholic fellow-subjects in his 
hand. If, being so circumstanced, he had 
continued silent, it might have been sup¬ 
posed that he felt the present question as 
an interference with tile motion which at 
a future period'he was bound^^o bring 
forward. Tt was in order to negative 
that itnpi;g8sion that he now rose. He 
agreed perfectly in the motion of his 
r^ht hon. frieim, because hb considered 
it as a step towards the general measure; 
but, even if he did not consider it in that 
light, he should still feel himself called 
upon to support it as an act of suITstantial 
justice, tbauglt not going to the full extent 
which jqstice demanded. Last session 
when the great question was before the 
House in all its parts and bearings'—with 
all itrqualificatiotri and securities—con¬ 
siderable embarrassments were thrown in 
the way of those who sepported it. It 
was finally carried, and received the sanc- 
ti^^ of/tMt House; buj, during its 
Pwaa invotred in multifarious 

Susa of eccompaniei by guards aiyi 

endahgefea its success. 
He Ota not eofnfdain that it wei unfairly 
dealt with in the opposition which it had 
reimived frmn bfs right hon. friend (Mr. 
Peel); but that opposition, joined to the 
Complejiity' M its aetails, occasioned its 
ftfeods considerahieeii^arrasBroent. Some 
of tbo'se member# wlit} suppdiEted the 
theattire aPtfolpatt^ to little danger that 
rimy et^bted^to ihe secuKties, while 
tnou^t' att iiirCttritiea insufficient, 
ft waeii thmwre, to hint a great source of 
If*’measure introduced 


speech of the ri^t'iMW. iebMtsry wo^td' im'IitUb'liableeo nrisoObstruction, and so 
apply with equal force to die tinteb wmfp} arith daimer, at to relieve 

.a_ i .. y At.. L A •_ ^W!i_ a* c ..at ...a.^__ _ —•_ a.- 


ItsHfrieii^s frem all those embarrassments. 
NPthiMg could be more simple than the 
ef his right hob. friend. He pro¬ 
to tepeM a part of an act which 
thtded a few Irish and British peers 


ofi'reet ^maghitode' W«’'hliwbdy their seats In the upper House, and 

possessioiUr It-tftaUercd'VefpwUle ifSadiio'IWoft them*to the enjoyment of this 
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privilege.* Tho$e peers bad been restored certain that if a bill of exclusion against 
td , tbp* privilege of approaching their the latter could have been carried, Ihis 
sovereign, and giving him advice in bill of attainder against the peers would 
maoagiiig the affairs qf the nation; and never have p^sed. What, then, was 
the intended measure would only enable done ? The innocept had been pro- 
tbem to defend in their places in parlia- scribed and punished because an exclusion 
ment the advice which they bad privately bill could not be carried. The guiltless 
given. No objection had been stated to were attainted because the proper object 
the justice cJr the expediency of the of attack could not be reached, I-Jis 

S encral measure, no apprehensions of right bon. friend (Mr. Peel) had said, 
aqger had been uttered at concession, that it was not alone the fear of a Popish 
no attempt had been made to show that it succession, or the alarm of popish plots, 
would be bestowed on the unworthy. It which had led the parliament of tlie reign 
had blen opposed only on points of eti> of Charles 2nd to pa$s*tbe act which tlie 
quette, and the debate upon it had been motion was intended to repeal, but that 
turned to disputed portions of history, for a long time a ju'st distrust was enter- 
It vas said, that the motion ought not to tained.of the Catholics, and a plot was 
be agreed to, because the concession here goin^ forward to subvert the liberties and 
obtaine^would only lay the ground for change the religion of the country by 
additional demand, and because this was foreign aid, that an alliance liad been 
a partial measure, preparato|^ to the formed with the court of France for this 
general measure. This was no objection object, and that the Roraan^ Catholics 
to those who had brought forward and were ready to second any invasion of 
carried the general measute in this House their country which might enable them 
last year, and who had not conceelled that to regain their lost power. He would 
it was intended next session again to admit that the Catholics of that day were 
submit rit to the consideratido of parlia- not well affected to a Protestant state, or 
ment. He (Mr. P.) would be glad, before to the Protestant throne. Nor could they 
the general measure should be again sub- be expected to be so. He admitted that 
mitted to the other House, where it had other causes of suspicion against them c'x- 
been lost last year, that those who sat in isted than the fable of the Popish plot. 
it should be called upon as men, gen- Be it allowed that they were disaffected 
tieraen, and os men of honour, to receive then ! The question was, were they so 
among them those p^ra who had originally now? This recurrence to history would 
been unjustly deprived of tlieir privileges be found to contain the strongest argu- 
orto state the grounds, in las^ eud jus(^, naent for the motion; for, if the spirit of 
of their continued exclusion. He the Catholics now was so different faom 

when these peers knocked et \ of th% what it had been then, why apply the 
of their bouse tor admission, thpw same rule to both?—On what ground 
who opposed their fotraoce would^eable ,continue an eidclusion against a loyal and 
to state the principle of right and justice well-affected peer, which had been ob- 
on which they act^, and would not tained against his disloyal and disaffected 
sanction roles whiqh would plaeo "their ancestor!—On what ground enforce an 
own valued prinle^ and hereditary dis- ace which passed when doubts existed of 
tinctions at tneme| 9 y of some Titus Oates a Prot^taat succession and of rebellion, 
of after-rimes, lltrs measure of justice wh^ the succession to the throne is 
was, to reverse an tuck of Attainder passed secutn, and disaffection no longer existed ? 
on thh evidence of the most infamous of But 1^ riglit hon. friend had not felt 
mankind, and in circumstances of alarm securw hi resting on the hi<ftoiy of Charles 
which had now for ever disappeared. The the. Second's reIgq.-fHe had gone down 
least attention'to these, circ^stances fn the Revolution, andJErad appealed to the 
would show the injustice of.thcrexclusion, principles then ranciioned., in support of 
The cause of it was not that tHh Catholic his own vie^.- He begged leave to 'set 
peers wei^e dangerous Cpaitsellors, but hti right1foi:|. fri^d right oh some of these 
that th^ House of Comnihin, in the reign ' ^oiqt^' The. hfw^ agmost thh Catholics, 
of Charles . 2nd, suspected the king of ‘ to had ailud^* formed no part 

being a Cathofic, d fact which, though lof tTOr'^Vtffuiiop—^they;fbrmed no part 
unknown at the time, waii afterwam of th'^‘ ImU' Rigtffs. The' last act was 
accertnined to be the case, and dreaded a [not n^ntidiWd id ^e'Bil! of Rights. The, 
Catholic successor to the throne. ItWus, f aihcmS^ oaiEli of inprcmacy was excluded 
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ill timt bill; because U wits intended, by purposely wicked and absurd^ that it 
setting it forth at full, to show the differ- might be rejected. The then court party, 
cnee between that oath and the oath of discovering jtheir game, tamed the tables 
tlie same name framed it) tlie reign of on them, and returned their bill to them 
quec|i Elizabeth. When the Revolution stuffed with still gKater absurdities, that 
was appealed to as a'sanction to measures its loss miglit lie on its original authors, 
of a penal and partial character, or on They, 'finoiifg their own ball thrown back 
questions of this kind, he professed that upon them, kicked it back ^ain to their 
ho did not know what was^meant. Was adversaries. And thus tbia abt, loaded 
it meant that all the acts whi^ pmceded, with the dp^bIe injustice of two parties, 
accompanied, or foUlowe^ the Revoludqn, neither of whom intended to pass what 
were parts of the Revbiutico? Jif they ^ey hoped thp other would be beisuaded 
were, then the re^ieal of Uie penal laws to reject, went through the legislatare 
against Catholics, and the retaication^ of epotrary to tire wish of all parts of it, m)d 
various statutes for*admittin^ theip topivi} of all the parties who composed it. In 
privileges, had made great inroacU on the this ma.noer, •those insolent and profligate 
glorious Revolution. A>ccor.diog to. ^s ffictihni^ as if they were plaj^ng .with balls 
principle, the law ^at .depnveS. .the and cqunte{8, made a sport of the fortuAes 
Catholic of the superintendaoceol his owa and liberties of their' fellow creatures." 
children’s educaMon, Uie law that pro- Now, all d))l! was done in th&^glorious 
hibited bim from acquiring property, the Revolution. But the glorious Revolution 
law that banished him tp witoin six m^ea ; was at an* end if it consisted of this sta* 
of the palace of Westodnster,, were ^ tgto os one of Us component parts; for it 
parts of the gloriouaBevplntion. Ip short, l^been repealed long ago, and the ar- 
the tOth and lUh of W«iltau>» .with all its guroent.of his right hoe. friend would 
injustice and cruelty, were peris of that better have been employed in 1791 than 
Revolution. By that statute, saying mass now. If, then, the laers which preceded 
^ was punishable with perpetual imprison- and followed the Revolution were not 
‘meat.; the Catholic was to fbriMt his parts of it, why should we be restrained 
estate to his nearest Prptestant relation, from ^oing an act of right and jiutice by 
unless he abjured hia firith, and he was an appeal to itf. The principles of the 
subjected to many other persecutions. Revolution did not require the exclusion 
When the glorious Revolution was con- of any class of the people from civil 
sidered as giying a sanction to acts like privileges, on account of r^Ugipus epi- 
these, it might ^ . of use to mqiiise into nigns. The Brotestant religion, he al- 
theHiistory'of this statute. It.waa given lowed, ha4/iiiad a great influence in esta- 
by bishop Burnet, bu t he would||ead it in blaming ^e Hapovertah sitecession, hut 
tJie language of Mr. Burke;—<* A party it was. the spirit of fin;edpm which was the 
in the nation, enemies to the systemof cause of both. Hemd mA feel, disposed 
the Revolution, were ri)en..in opposition to go at iecigfli intotM h^ory of religion 
to the government of king William. They in th^ counti^ t Wt fle wojili^.^t ob- 
knew that our gloriouf delivejn.was aa iaive,'th^.'t>to.Rmqr.a^otijWose,^o^ 
enemy to all j^secq^n. .Th^y: kneat nuich 

that he came to fme iHia$om .^avs^ anA the Roman from re¬ 

popery, out of a^counby where ajmtd of ristance^to toe jE^tdetha of toe, coert- of 
the people are contontea.CatboMmt uhd^ Rojcoe ;' itod reign., the 

a Protestantgoveromcnb, Ife rame'with .Stnas^i; thq'l^ptqit^ Wa^ al* 

a part of tos army composed f^ toO|ewefy> waja . Jcanei^ ffrjBadonii.jwl,oppose 

Catholics to oVertot.the j^)r^Ojf.a,J^pa^ ESf^jr and,. ai;toM’'ffl^ -PQw«S|^ Jf the* 
prince. Such is the W % tolakaiing:; Rre^t^p^ esitdU^ coiud *onljn be 
spJriB; and so tnuchlis liheyto seri^rin 

every way,andbyaR;p^qniiJy.aiBAof 
adhereneq^tq^ lU qwi&^pjri^P^ ,^,peo^.ttoi^qvrd>pri;|^Be|^ai, “o price 

freedom, la bmo.. tiC mnig^ cartai^y,hb await. ,Mr. Burke, no 

becomes sttoi^.f to iff and|<^* adverr;, fnfimy tof^ ejSi^Ul^O^t, had truly ob- 
sarie8arb.an|ay^uiBadntiiptte,bipw inbia cboceive how any 

patty resolved^^to toAl^^-'*h«Lldog/eiib0r|^^^ iiOr8eqaa,ba'^dof t|ie Protestant 
violate his pf;iom^ito^toiMatioo,,ermcd%^'^>^ of the Church, of England than 
toe. odium of. pri^etoing jj^istot. wbev&y^ it is established, 4 

toeretoce btou^|a.tohtOH)» andBsaaf;th|ftomiiei oeeesaaf^^odeprive the-body of 
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the peopl^e of their liberties, and to reduce 
them tp a state of civil servitude." This 
was not necessary in his (Mr. P's) opi¬ 
nion. The safety of the establishment 
could be easily reconciled with the ad* 
mission of persons, professing another 
religion, to civil rights^ He would,* there* 
fore, support the motion as a great mea¬ 
sure of juStisse. He would have support* 
ed it, though it had included only one 

f >eer. Every instance of exclusion, ever^ 
lour of delay in admitting them to their 
rights, was an inju3tice>-while every con¬ 
cession was an act of conciliation and 
justice. It had been objected, that this 
measure, which affected the other House, 
should begin* in this. This objection 
milst be stated on the part qf'the other 
House; but it had not been acted upon 
last ytfu^s when a bill was thrown out in 
that House which affected the Commons. 
When a joint bill was sent up,'it was re* 
jected becayse it was a joint bill: when a 
separate bill should be sent up, it would 
be rejected os a sepwatebill: there never 
woula be wanting pretexts for rejecting. 
The rjgbt hon. gentleman concliwed by 
warmly supporting the motion. 

Mr. fVethereU. rose amidst a loud cry 
for the question. He considered the pro¬ 
position a novelty, and^was desirous of 
making a few observations on some of its 
points.. The r^ht bon. mover- had 
departed, from the principle upon, which 
the greatest authorities had supports^ the 
claims to Catholic emancipation, '^e 
might mention Ptu, Fox, Wiiii&anw Ind 
Ponsooby. Those dUtinguislld charac¬ 
ters had aU declared, that, no meWre blit 
a general measure should be brought 
before parliament! It was ionperly\heid 
that ooncessioDS should , be made, on one 
side aod security given on'tbe other.., By 
that Sfrangeaiei^ Cathblies.iiind Protest* 
ants* were to be. tbconcilcd. That wasj 
the proposition on whitdi. the bill of Iftt 
session'wM^ foum^d; but the mq^re 
proposed by the rig^t bon. jentlentan wsi I 
*all concession oU oneu^, diid nasecuril^ 
aa the otfaerit. If Gathdlte neert.frepre m 
lowed to sit in the Housoof dP«eict« eoirid 
that House say that Catb<diO;(miii&cnma 
should not.come to lb« Eotte'ol Cebir 
montf' If they ' 1» > tdmitteii 

which they miut be fWesent'pcopO)* 
sitiod adojjd^ wbsit weidd heuRnse 
of lVfr.-Pbx*i 4 irinei{de»'tbat no concas|isa 
eouldhe made witfaeutinemintihs for^e 
|>resenration of the- coastitiitioa; 
right hoo* gegtleanan {NP0pai(a4 tbft SBUidiv 
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duction of six ot eight Catholic noblemen 
to parliament, who could not be bqund 
to subscribe to any test whatever. The 
bill reminded him of Dr. Johnson’s ac¬ 
count of his journey in Scotland, ghere 
he went to an inn,**and found nothing 
solid or fluid in the place, but an entin; 
blank of provisions. The right lion, gen* 
tieman’a bill was a perfect blank of securi¬ 
ties. If the righjt hon. gentleman was 
right in the appircation of his principle 
without securities, all the persons whose 
names he bad menrioped had taken a 
narrow and partial view of the subject; 
for not one of them had ventured to ask 
for concessions without securities. The 
House ought to see to what a compliance 
with the measure proposed would lead. If 
such a bill were carried, Catholic com¬ 
moners would, next session, claim to sit in 
tbat House without restraint. If they 
turned to the church, the clergy would 
say, Wh^.make us submit to the Crown 
the nomination of bishops i Why claim 
a veto?—You have rescinded your re¬ 
strictions with respect to members of par¬ 
liament,' and you ought no longer to re¬ 
strain us. That would be the necessary 
consequence arising from the adoption of 
the right hon. gentleman’s measure. His 
opinion was, that parliament, doing their 
dut^, could never admit Catholics to tlie 
privileges qf the constitution - witliout 
securities.’ The rights of Protestants and 
Catholics could never be secured, on the 
principle of the right hon. gentleman’s 
inll. If If were true, that the public opi¬ 
nion was, as- it was said, liberalising on 
th’is question—if its advocates were every 
day gaining gsound, and the strength of 
Its adversaries diminishing—if all these 
tbii^ were true, let the question, in its 
entire state,: be submitted to the consi¬ 
deration of the House. He should prefer 
the passing of the whole measure Uf con- 
cessl^ rather than entertain the subject 
pieemneaK Tniitead of his mind being 
convinceir by the coarse the right hon. 

g nt^an hem taken.; he was free to con- 
lathat, as to tbe^teosioa of coocUssion, 
it liad, fromHthe. natura of the course 
ptirsjUiid/rather Wtnigraded^ He was not 
ttowa*^'to.iNfJd.«ompliiM be had 

the right 

hdm^ntl&lBent':hot, ratite spirit of dm 
fliW' was the duty of « 

oienMr frri, he must 

mf jMt llut^tieasiike that eiglu proposed 
yfeatliftiiecida eed^imrfh^ioB of imrividied 
fiBgiiyaiil^r PFliaf weeidit object, of ite 
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introducrion by theright Aon. gcntlenMln? anlicipatod with satisfaction.. [Hear, 
He Jielieved it was because the right hon. bear.] His right hon. friend had.stated, 
gentleman was anxious to make that that he (Mr. had onfy cited a soli> 
speech iii the year 1822, which, from cir- tary precedent, in support of the interfer- 
cumstanccs, he would not be able to make ence of the House* of Commons, as to tlie 
in 1823. 'Mte leamld member then i^ro- rights. and ,privileges of the peerage, 
cecded, but the noise which prevailed and that the intwrerence was an act of 
rendered him wholly inaudible. disfeanciiisement.' He must appeal to the 

Mr. Canning rose to reply. After the recollection of the House, ta to the use 
full measure of indulgence which the be bad made of that precedent. He had 
House, in its kindness,' bad extended to characterized the act of disfranchisement, 
him, he assured them that- be reluctantly as one of gross injusticc*~and of unjusti> 
availed bimself of (Nd privil^e wbieh the fiable violence t and he had (|Uoted the 
forms of theHouSe^extendedto those who prwedent of the SOth of Charles the 2nd, 
had the honour of submitting any propo<^ to show, that as the injustice of the 
sitiontoitsdeb'beration. There werOi how* disfrmicltisement originated with the 
ever, some pbints in the speech of hi# right House Commons, that'House had 
hon. friend (Mr. Peel), and in that of made th*e«subsequent atoneraeot. He 
the hon. and learned gentleman who had bad then drawn an exact parallel between 
just sat down, so peculiar, that he could those precedents and the stale ol The Ca« 
not forego the opportunity of making a tbolic - Peers. A House of Commons, 
few (diservations upm them. If the mea< under fal^e pretencesr in 1678, disfran- 
sure he'had introduced was of the singu* chised these peers of their, rights and 
lar character the hon. and learndtt gentle- their honours, and he now called on a 
man had described it to be, he most say House «of Commons in 1822, convened 
that it had been treated by its opponents under different circumstances, to make 
with equal singularity, df they bad not 'reparation for that injustice, by a vestora- 

, given him arguments, they were at least tiou of those riglits to their posterity. 

* not .sparing in admonittons—gentle in- Another objection of his right hon. friend 
deed, but still admonitions against the was founded on the state of the peernge 

^course which he had pursued. All the of Scotland and Ireland growing out of 

* speeches of these, opponents, not except- the Union, and as contrasted with what he 
ing the speech J)f thn noble i^d, who was (Mr.C.)lmdargueda8theab8oluterightsof 
in the habit of presenting tU the House the peerage. The anomalies which iipritng 
the very petitions of those Catholic peers, from tliese two great arrangements were 
whdSe restoration to their hereditary ho> ou|^ of the march of ordinary events, and 
nours he was then advocating, dwelt not boybnd ^ landmarks of the constitution, 
^on the impropriety of the measure Because tdlb kingdoms merged their re- 
it-self, but on the imprudence of bringing ^ctive legislatures in tilb legislature df 
it forward at the present time, and ^ its Great IQditain, and opt of these extra- 
present shape. His right hon; friend ordinary proceedings—exceptions to ge- 
(Mr. Peel) even—no doubt with that neral principles resulted; would any man 
anxiety for the entire question for which contend that the case of a Brifinh peer 
he was so peculiarly distinguished—even unjustly deprived of bis franchises, was 
be had pointed out the .inexpediency of not to be conridered with a view of re- 
the measure, because, forsootbv it tended roedying that injustice i What could be 
in its present shape, tUtdefeat t^e success morui anomalous, than the aituation of an 
of the general question. He was ftw U> Irish peer. capable of being *a repre- 
confesB that, when he entered the House sentative of the peerage of that kingdom* 
that day, he entertained some, doubts by delegation, and capable of surrender- 
suggested by the inexpediency of the ing his rights as a peer, by being elected 
motion he was dxouc to make.' Since he W'member of the House of Commons f 
bad heard! the speeehesofTtbenpponepts But was .that Jilt (Mr. C.*8) fault 1 Was 
of that motiom mose doubtaliad vani^ed this bSi to bo presumed defective because 
and he DOW with coitfidenee fcj^ thatJts f.it could^u^. M^move anomalies which 
success viaa the.-certain hmbingBr of that ap^g dot m an extraordinary state ar- 
Imger and m^etcompraheuaive caocess mugemeiit?... But there was in that ar- 
aion, which his right bUm.^end, the se* mmgement, as. it affected the Union of Irc- 
ontary of ttatafortbe.bmnedoparadDeet, I ham, ^is great due to the consideration 
no longer depredated^ woidd.aepw I of. tlie.<qitestMfr,.<tliat the qaths imposfcd 
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upon an kish representative peer, or an | Neither the lenrned gentleman, nor his 
Irrsli peer voting Ibr such representative, | right hon. Frienil, discussed that question 

taken, or shall be j on tlie grounds of its legality, ii.s,expe- 


were sucli as were then 
hereafter takqn, by a British peer. If, 
then, these oaths constituted an essential 
and fundamental part of the ponsti^ution, 
how came it (hat the concurrent sense of 
two legislatures, by the very spirit, and 
letter of the abt of Union, left these 6eou> 
ritics open to the alteration of the united 
parliament,. Would they have done so if 
they had put the same construction on 
their immortality, on which the whole of 
the objections of his right hon. friend 
rested ? . If \hey bad not, contemplated 
the possibility ^ot. other uathsJ^if they hutl 
considered the tests as they stood at the 
period, as the immutable and.eCeroal se¬ 
curities against Catholic participation— 
would The parliaments of Great Britain 
and Ireland have left such a question 
open to subsequent doubt, in the provi¬ 
sions of an arrangement which constituted 
their permanent incorporation ! It was 
perfectly true, that Bcotlaod, on her part 
stipulated against any Scotch Catholic 
sittingrn the two Houses of parliament— 
the introduction of the word “ Pro¬ 
testant” in her part of the articles barred 
all alteration. All therefore that could 
be done, under such a restriction, was, to 
leave it open to Scotland, in'ihe progress 
of the liberal spirit of the age, to apply to 
the united legislaidre when she wished to 
remove that impediment. England was 
the stronger party to that Contract,^he 
proposition slrould be left d(atirel}rjto 
Scotland { and, though he fell me injus¬ 
tice to-^the inOlviduais, he preferred the 
lesser eyii of subjecting to disftanchise^ 
ment two Scotch, CathoHc peem, rather 
than risk the imputation df violating the 
article^f Unipu., It vva#, boi^ever, rather 
extraordinary^,;, ^d not ha. accordance 
with the generH,tCfic of the Ttbh char^- 
tcr, .that they .should, in their arr/r^e- 
ment, ’have so.'sagaciously iiroTidM>'for 
those altcsotionfirlwhich an enlightened 
'policy hnght suggest, while the moirp 
staid, and prudent, and provident charao 
ter of the Scottish nation, ih^ered itself 
by positive restrictions—he. felt lio bad 
little rooro to add- The.Jeirnedigeintla* 
man had, indeedj; saved' him frbfli ;^e 

'effort'.’ The learned gentlemanhs^.saidt, 
he would reserve his more > cogent argtif-j 
ments fuc ’the-future stages of ‘the 
sorc-'a ihark of his sagacity, 

(Mr. C.) hailed as^ decisive ofihh 
of the proposition'now-undair'diic'U^P 


diency, or its justice. They were adverse 
to it^ because ,it was a partial measure. 
Now, considering- it psrtim, ohly as con¬ 
stituting a pact o.f the whole, ho could not 
dtacovey the, grounds of that blame which 
insuch .a sensi, .attsuphed'to his proposi- 
tioo.x He.hadhOSitd. o Ipssoa on that sub¬ 
ject, read, and suooessfuUy read, by those 
who def^ted the general measure of Ca¬ 
tholic concession^ on the very ground that 
from its generality thqy were perplexed. 
Give, them,.any spodfic part, ony fit or 
suitable proposition, end they were ready 
todisepssit. .Here,, then, was a part of 
the. great question resting op its own par¬ 
ticular merits—here was a disniembcr- 
meai of the general .claims relieved from 
the perplexity of.details, that might be de-’ 
cided without any pledge to future exten¬ 
sion. Aj^ yet, 4.00 very persons, who so 
ardently Sought for the separated propo¬ 
sition,, now turned round upon the pro¬ 
poser, converted the separate recom¬ 
mendation intp its demerit, andexclaimed, 
we want no. isolated, no partial conces¬ 
sion, ** Our great capacity has .stomacli 
for it all.” For his own part, he could, 
out recognize the value of that attach- , 
ment to the constitution, which only ma¬ 
nifested itself in hostility to the specula¬ 
tive tenets of millions of bis countrymen. 
He appreciated ; far more highly the bles¬ 
sings of the constitution under which he 
lived, than.tp think that it essentially pon- 
- slated, not in protection, but exclusion— 
not in the consciousness of the blessings 
it imparted, but in the perpetuity of tests, 
which he never beard administered at that 
table without feeling tlpit while they , were 
useless astothe discharge of any legislative 
fuoctlop, they wej^e well calculated to give 
pain .to .miUionljqf his fellow, subjects, 
^ndjyjet theywe^e told*^that independ¬ 
ently off]! posjltiTO claims,’ exdv^ion was 
tbe.^listntm.^^ <^ned ^ tha.y|.r,tues of 
opr conititutioii into .existence ; and oaths 
pfllisqualifi^lpil securities on 

Wbjch its ^ pptiUanonce., depended.. His 
.rlmt, j^op., iyiend ba^ iiold.him, that .he 

dao- 

^ . dwwaHfipatioos 

s- 




|pn rH^^.hawds, which 
epcoHutered in^be 
iiPfi.. idid ,pqt 


He believed 

.co^rjupt maaacch 
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than Charles Snd never sate upon the 
tiirsne. He whs bent upon destroying 
the liberties of the Oountry, nnd intro* 
ducing slavery. He was secretly at¬ 
tached to popery, ,wliile he openly pro- 
te&sed Protestantism; 'and bi^ory related, 
that he went to a Catliolic and d Protest^ 
ant chapel on one end the tame day^' and 
received the communion dt both. He 
was a bigot at the edthmencement of his 
reign, and a t^taht at hs eoflclosion. 
Hut, all this ahd tnut^ more, tilrbich he 
was willing to concede, would make 
Hgaiost and not far the* argument of his 
right bon. friend. Did he not perceitta 
that the mure depraved the character of 
the government of that day, the lass ex¬ 
cuse there was now for the continuince 
of those acts of Catholic persecution 
which marked the histoi^ of that period? 
Every circumstance between that period 
and the present was not only dissimilar, 
but contrasted. He would go alon^ with 
Ills light hon. friend in condemnation of 
all those acts of bigotry and oppression 
which disgraced the reign of that profli¬ 
gate monarch; bnt he must deny the re¬ 
motest similitude between that period and 
the present time. What danger could we 
feel in restoring tho descendants of six 
Catliolic peers to the enjoyment of their 
family honours i Wc hdd now no fear of 
a Popish king, or a Popish<^resumptive 
heir to the throne. We had none of those 
darters which but palliated the injustice 
of that disfranchisement. These were 
objactions which met the opponents of his 
motion in full fl-ont, and which, notwith- 
standing the « fears of the brave and 
follies of the wise,** had "ho ground of 
existence in the circumstances of these 
times. Either these restrictions were ^ 
continued on the groundH on which they 
were originally imposed, hr the advocates 
for their contmtinnee wefe called npou to 
show the reasons why "they should be 
perpetuated. What equhralent, in the 
latter case, could his right hprt. ffiend 
show for a PopisV klngi^ Popish suc¬ 
cessor—K>r a ministry conspiring against 
the religion of, the stdte and the constitu¬ 
tion of the country ? The 'consideration 
of such fears these mightbo adjourned,* 
With thb trentaiuderof the hdn. anti learned 
g«ntleatpn*s speech, to a flitUre day. ’He 
could not cotfokfde without^wnficipatiitg 
that the'present^ partial sai^Mi wofilfl, 
lead to the attaimflenp'bf the brwter CdnL; 
'Oetalod; the behtffirwwh^ hesTucerfllyi 
trotted thwOduntry #t»u^^cfedi1y enjdy.j 


The House then divided: A\os 219 - 
Nocs 244; Majority for tjic motion j. * * 
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A’Court, E. A. • 
Alexd.nder, J. 
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Apsley, lord 
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Astell, W. 
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Bankes, G. 

Borne, M. 
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Bastud, B. P, 

Bdstard, J. 

Bathurst, hon. T. S. 
Belfast, earhof 
Bentinck, lord F. 
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Blackbonte, J. 

Blair, J. 

Booghe^ sir i. P. 
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Bright, 11. 

Brace, K. 
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Buxton, J. L. 
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Cartwright, W. R. 
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Chaplin, C. 

Clieere, E. M. 

Cherry, G. 

Cheb^nd, G. 

Childe, W. J,. 
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Claughton, Thomas 
Clements, hon. J. M. 
Clinton, sit W. 

Clinton, H, Fynes 
Chve, hon. R. 

Clive, H. 

ColO,Mir G. L. { 

Collett, Bk J. 

Congreve, sir W. 
Cooper, E. S, 
vCoopef,R.,B, 

Copley, sir Jf. S. 
Cprbett.'P. 

Ckrtterell, sit J. G. ' 
Cripps, J. 
Curtett,£.J^ 
Cmaoivhon. R. 

Cuat, hou. W, 

Dav«^A, D. 
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Davis,*R, II. 
Dawkiu'', J. 
Dawkins, II, 

Dawson, G. 
Deeihnrit, vise. 
DickinsoA, W. 

Divei], Ifios. 

Dodson, John 
Domvillo, sir C. 
Dowdesvioll, J. E. 
Downie, II. 

Dougla‘4, J. 

Drake, W. 'JT. 

Diako) T T 
Dugdale, T. S. 
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l^erton, W. 

Ellis, T. 
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Fane, John 
Fane, Vero 
Fatrand, R- 
Fellowes, W M. 
Fetherstonv, sit T 
Fleming, Jc^n> 

Fortlp, M. 

Forrestei, F. 
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GitTord, sir LI. 

Gipps, Geo. 

Goocli, T. S 
Gordon, hon. W. 
llotsat, col. 
Ooalbuni, rt. hdU. IL 
Grant, A O, 

Grevflle, sir C. 
Graves, lord 
Grosett, J. Jk. 
Handley, II. 
llait, general 
llaisey^ sir E. 

Hcber, R 
Hiygate, W. 

Hill, rt. hn. fcw'G. F. 
Hill, Howland • 
|iodson,d. * • 

Holfurd, G. P. 
Holmes, W. 
Horiocks, S. 

Hotnain, luid 
Houlds^oith, T. 
Ilowitd, hon 1 O 
Hudson, IJ. 

Innes, John 
Irving, John 
JervoibC, (, r 
heck, G. A L 
King, sir J..I). 
Kinuctslcy, W, Jv 
Knatthbdu, hi B, 
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iidngston^ J. H. 
LlsoelteS, htm, \V, S. 
I^gh, Thos. 

LcigU, Francis , 

J-eigh, J. II., 

Le?Iie, C. P. ‘ 

Legge, hon. 11. 
Lethbridge,'sir T. 
Tjovns, Wyiidh^n . 
LiniUay, lord 
Lindsay, lion. II. 
Long, ri|^t lion, sir C. 
Lopez, sir M. 

I/)wiher, vise. 
Lowlher, hun. 11. 
LowUier, John 
J/»wther, J. H. 

Lucy,G. . • 

T-ushington’, S, R. 
l.iUtrell, J. F. 

Lygon, iHMi. H. 
Alaberly, John 
Alogennis, 11. * 
Alansers^ lord C. 
Manners, loi«. ll^ 
Mueiiaghten, E, A. 
Afansheld, John 
M.irtin, sir T. B» 
Maxwell, J. W. 

Miles, P. J. 

Mitchell, John 
Monteith, 11. 

Morgan, sir C. 
Morgan, G. G. 

Alount Charles, earl 
Mundy, G. 

Musgravc, sir P. 
Newman, R. 

Nicholl, R. H. sir J. 
Niglttingall, sir M. 
Northey, W. 

g mmanney, sir,^. 

'Neill,hn. J. R. B. . 
Qnalow, Arthur , , 
Osborne, sir John 
Owen, sir Johp 
Palk, sir L. • 
Paxton, W. G'. 
Pearse, John , 
Pecheli; sir' 

Peel, right lioniR. > 
Peel, WvG. >i; : ^ 

..Pellew.Jion! P..B. 

I Pennant,. G. .ft'. P* •' 
Percy, hon. W.. 
)PUt,W.M. 

Piit, Top: 

Pole, Sir Peter 
Pcfllln, sir John 
PoIHAj^n, viset.'' '• 
Powell,■ W. Ej - , 
Ilaiue,^J(matbaB'; 
llieo, hon. Q, . 

«i«*ford, W* , 
Rob^t^ A.-yf-.j . 

RobcI^on,■A^iBX, 
Rogers, Edward "' 


Rowley, sir J, 

Russell, J. W. 

. Ryder, rt. hon. Hd. 
St. Paul, sir H.. 

Scott, Samuel 
Scott, hon. W. 11. J. 
Shelley, *sir J. 

Shifiher, sir G. 

Smith, T. A. 

Smith, Ch. 

Smith, Abel 
Sneyd, N.' ■ - < 

.Somerset, lord E. . 
Somerset, lord G. 
Sotheron, F. 

Stanhope, hon. J. H. 
Stewartf sir J. 

Stewart, W. 

Stopford, lotd 
Strathavefi, lord 
Strutt, J. H. 

Stuart, W. ' 

Sumner, G. II. 

Suttie, sir Sames 
Taylor, G. W. 
Taylor,' sir H. 
Thyhne, lord. 
Thompson, W. 
Townshend, lord J. 
Townshend, hon. H. 
Tremayne, J. II. 
Trench, F. W. 

Tulk, C. A. 

Vansittart, rt. hon. N. 
Vaughan, sir R. 

Urc, M. 

Walker, J. 

Wallace, rt. bon. T. 
Walpole, lord 
Wells, John 
Wemyss, J. A 
Westenra, hon. H. 
Wetherell, C. 
Whitmore, Thos. 
Wildman, J. B. 
Wigram, Wm. 
Wiibraharau E. B. 
Williams, Rt. J 
, Willoughby,' H. 
Wil86to,»frH. W. 

' Wtbon, Tbo.^ 
i. Wilson, ;W.W!C. 
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Worpestei', Marquis 
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. Bea^h'twp, vise.' 
'IjfurrllU'sirC. 
i'Campb^i, A." • 

J. F. 

:> t€^cs^y,S. 
Ctuti|ir*ic W. ; ,, 

jMVi. i 

, J(!^^on,,iiori. C. C 
Jocelyn, hon. J. ' 


Lennox, lord G. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Price, Rich. 
Kochfort, G. IL 
Seymour, Horace 
Skeflingtou, hon. T. 


Swann, H. 
Smitli, Samuel 
Vivian, sir 11. 
Ward, R. 
Yarmouth, earl 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 1. 

ReFOTIM of PAatlAMENT.] Mr. 
James preBcnted a petitrbn from Carlisle, 
pirayingfbr a Fpefedy Reform of Parliament. 
He attributeu the pretibiit distress to cx> 
cessive taxation. The hon. member for 
Portarlington had skid, that the variation 
in the currency, occasioned by the cash 
payments bdl, did not Exceed 10 per 
cent. He differed from him. That 
hon. member had differed from himself 
at trarious times. He had at one time 
said, that the difference between the 
▼alue of gold and paper did not exceed 
tbreb pet cent, then S-l, then 4, and so on 
till hoi-now stated it at 10; but whoever 
took thenrouble of reading Mr. Cobbett’s 
little pamphlets rn the subject (and they 
were to be had at a cheap rate), would 
be convinced that the hon. member knew ' 
nothing at all about the matter [much 
laughter!^. The hon. member had also 
said, that the prices depended on the sup¬ 
ply and demand; but if he had read 
Cobbett, he would have found that the 
prices also depended upon the quantity 
of the circulating medium in the market; 
and that when the circulation was much 
limited, the result would be to double the 
weight of taxation. 

Ordered tojie on the table. 

Naval and Military Pensions.] 
The House having resbived itself into a 
Committee on the Naval and Military 
jPeoaions, 

The Chanedkr cf-ttk Exchequer pro- 
cee'dpd to call the attention of the com- 
mittpe, ndt to the general plan which his 
noble fribnd hacj iaid' l^fore the Plouse a 
few night ago, but to that detached part 
of it 'Wuieff refated io-the commutation of 
‘ the es^ehsea XJif' the: country in the items 
of half^yi fixed finhuifiest or civil allow- 
ane^' adqptihgthfr|>kiti dfhis noble 

fri^d 'ieltere Vbahi -be- a ’saving • tn the 
' 'bf ''betiveert' and 

A ‘year* public were 

laetWnfiy knxiqtlt ;|n leam the means by 
ntii'^Xaviogw^' to be' made. His 
however, so fully detailed 
the ^Hhitiples of his plan, that it only 
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rtmained for him to fill up the details, prehond, as far as possible, all naval and 
Ami, in alluding to these details^ it w.ad military allowances, and i\]l competisntioVs 
obvious, that much must*be left to those arising from civil superannuation; reserv... 
who bad the carrying the contract into ing such of the ^ttcr as might in future 
execu'ion, and tnu^h also to the wisdom be granted, to be charged upon the fund 
of thii. Ilouse. In the present stage of for tUut purpose about to he created, 
the proceedings, all he asked was, that the Those pensions uAd allowances to be ex- 
committce should approve^ pf the general eluded were, first, such as tvere paid 
principle upon which the Measure was out of the consolidated fund*, amounting to 
founded. It might be asked, “ Why does between 400,00{W, and 500,000/. a year, 
not the cltancellpr of .th.e. Ejtchequer, It had been considered that the payments 
acting upon his own. rospoostbiljtyt.make to the royal family and to illustrious per- 
noy bargain ..by which be cpn^eiv<;| |he sons^’as matters of justice and bounty for 
public will .be benefited, giid afterwords bigh and meritorious serviges, did not 
apply to parliament for their approvalcome within the 'Object of this arrange- 
To this he answered, that this was a mea- tnent. Hb*?ever, this wSuld of course be 
sure of so novel a nature, so roud^sout of a matter, open to'discussion. li was jiUo 
the track of his official duty, that hb did proposed ifo exclude all pensions upon the 
not feel himself justified in adopting it civil list, and upon the per ceng: duties 
without the sanction of parliament. *This because they were charged on limited funds 
plan was not at all mixed up with the belonging to the Crown. The saving, if 
question of the currency; nor w^ it in any any, would place at the disposal of the 
respect mixed wp with the question of the Crown a larger sum than at present, for 
cluirter of the Bank of England.. .Aa to the the display of its bounty; or if there was 
currency of small country notes, he. hoped a loss, it would liipit and restrain its libc- 
shortly to name a day fbr bringing Uiat rality. The amount of the whole of tlie 
part of the measure h^foro them. The pensioiTs and allowances included*, wrouKl 
single question for the. committee that be about 5,000,000/. It had been found 
evL-ning was, to consider how far the sums' more convenient to take round numbers, 
paid annually, in half-pay allowances, pen- than to attempt any exactness with regard 
sioos for civil services, &c. were jo be to matters in themselves of a fluctuating 
looked upon in the nature of a public debt: nature; the death ,of some parties, and the 
and whether the public, wpula not derive accession of others^ produced changes 
benefit from a comroutatioD of the present almost from day to day. The table of cal- 
fixjid charge. The-soldier or civil servant cuiation which lie had got made, though 
holding half-pay or pension, or other such not perhaps minutely correct would he 
alUwance, might be looked upon as having found tolerably accurate. The table was 
as complete a right to that allowance made out from the returqg of the ages of 
(subject of course to the condition of 15,000 persons; about onc-fourth of tile 
being called into active service, or fo the actual number of theertmdtants intended 
power of the Crown to remove him) as to be provided for, the whole amount being 
the public creditor had to the interest about 60,000, and was founded upon the 
which he derived from money advanced to natural decrement of human life. It was 
government. This -principle was so clear clear that the annuities of these persons 
that when at the close of the late war he composed a.part of the debt oj'Um epun- 
proposeda more, liberaLprovision for those try, subject, uf Course, to S'gradual de- 
retiring from serv$ce,.l)e hud ,i^led. it. tfie credSe year aflef^ year; but t^t charge, 
payment of a public debt of gratitude opd so heavy at pment as five mTllions, would 
justice^ ' III proposiag tbis{dan,.hedidpoit not,’for ^'considerable tim'd,^ be lessened 
mean.. td > make tfie altefeti^n, in to any/cousidorable degree, and would not 

Isituation of tlu^peDs<msyepeiying halfi^ till a very,remote period, finally cease to 
pay, pensionSfUr other exist. It '^s^pipbablo that sonne of the 

wv:re to contiKmc,/<ft| f^eitLj^yrrarer ht.&R persons who, .cpmposed the number of 
liberty tO; .exchange b^),^riCud,sOr, amu^itants tbs bftprovided for would exist 
, for h»lf-pay»i^ eefl out*.;or|]^ altef\.t,heif fbr 60 or'even fior 70 years to come, tlioogh 
situations#: with.-thp frce^Ri. .that those casCaweukknecessarily he very rare, 
they had jutherto V'gh£flhF In the Course-of 45 years, the amount of 

propel' just to ftato the.q^f^.of p^pMor^ the aahuittes'ivhich at present stood at flvi: 
ers.to which it was designer tbajt i^ould Vb diminished in all probu- 

mutation should; extend. 'It would-cqml* tb little, irfo'rc than 300,000/. If it 
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should be*asked why, instead of granting ] have been the objection to the jdan now 
aifbuitiee for a di^terminatc period of years, i under consideration? If an annuity 'for 
the government might not agree to pay to | 12 or 15 years ‘had been commuted for 
,thc contractors annuities for a stated num- an annuity for 4.5, what ..objection could 
ber of years, he would answer, that such a have been rpade on tte part of. the public 
plan would bo full of diflicultius; that can* creditor If it had bden actually un* 
tingcncies might arise wliich would defeat ' funded debt* payt^tic from' year to year, 
it—that it might be attended with an ex., and provided fdr by the funding of Ex¬ 
pence almost* ruinous to the contractor, chequer bilioi Vbat ground of resistance 
unless the government acceded to terms could have beeti' ofiered ^ - Another rea- 
which parliament would not be justified id ^ sea justifyingvthq {irinciple’ar commuta* 
sanctioning. As the case stood, the only tion, was'tfae'nDvebAattfre of the charge 
uncertainty in the case was, the fluctuation proposed ,tO' be provided for, which' had 
in the value of ntoncyt which from time to arisen out of extreordfitary circumstances 
time might take place;'thus wa8it,stript extbnded duration and > the enor- 

of most of the^ellments of fisRt The cal« mous' expense of the late war. ' The 
culptions were, indeed, much nmre diffi- resolutjQns stated, that the half-pay and 
cult than on the ordinary case^t a loan; other annuities, previous to 1792,- amount- 
hut the extended period of 45 years gave ed to only 650,000/. The sum was now 
the co^actors tne means of providing .increased to 5,000,000/., partly in the 
against contingencies, Tb^ might avaU mode stated, and partly owing to new 
themselves of a rise in the fund^, or of a regulations, by which the allowances were 
fall in the value of money, and by tempo- made so much more liberal than formerly, 
rary loan.s, remedy temporary inconve- and extended to cases not before provided 
nicnces.—The proposition hehad to submit for. The committee' would feel the im- 
to the House was, to oft'er a flxed annuity propriety of his entering into such minute 
for a period of 45 years,, to such persons as calculations, as could lead even to a re¬ 
should contract to pay the annuities on mote knowledge of the terms on-which 
tiie haif-pay and superannuations, with government luighi be disposed to contract, 
which the country was at present subject. Every thing necessary would be explained 
He raentiojied the period of 45 years be- to the parties, when there was a proba- 
cause, on the principle of the Sinking-fund, bilit/ that a bargain would be; mode; bnt 
a sum of one per..cent was held to liquidate the secret of government must be kept, 
capital* There was another reason for fixing until the transaction was in a shape to be 
on theter.'irof45 years. In 38 years time, submitted to parliament fiir its finalap- 
ihu long annuities would fall in. Whatever prolmtioD. —The. right hon. gentleman 
relief that circumstance might afford the then moved 1. That the amount 
public, when it should take place, it would of Military and. Naval Pensinnsi'-and 
lihdoubtedly subject the parties more im*- ; Civil Superannuations may be esthnar- 
niediatcly.coacernqd to loss and inconve- ed at about'5,000,00(^.—*2. That-this 
uience; and if to that were added the sum, calculated as aii annuity guaranteed 
witiidrawing of anauiries to,the«mount of by parliament, ^may be considered, as: a 
two millions or two miiiions8ndahalf,the burthen^ forming.dchargenpontitepubHe 
iucoovedience would be ootisiderably aog- iuconte of the Counu^, for the lives of the 
mented. It w«8< therefore-prop wed to aonuttantSitubject to such regulations'us 
extend the'period to .seven years beyond applicable in each case.wS.'That the 
the falling in of tfaefong-armuittes, daring amount ofvShh charge-has beanincreased, 
which time the inconvenience He had juse princfeally. bwthb long' -duration and exa 
touched on would, cea^. . He vhaa aware t^dcwnxeroons'of'rite late waiv from the 
that .parties disposed toi. contract might sum of abbot to the sald^sum of 

prefer an indefinite annut^,>f dependent ; 5;O6i^,OO0/Jiu^ by..^n»ulations intro^ed 
upon lives, to doe whiclr wasj terminated 'durinwttbbwairiii-^<^^Mt,.nodevthis 
at a fixed period ;• bttt,;irlibtbtf it were of oaburailatiewb^naBd oliarj^, andin the 
one ki^ or of enotfaei^ ;thei attansaekios p&H«4italbjofl4iio.:oaunti^ hiis^enpedU 
would stand compIstely^cImioE'dtesiblb* eimidoedidieilpNWisimiviibniimoFtioniog 
ing fund. The fWidciplerml.whicbiitxioisii tlidi t»a6ftfi«ii'tctf(fW9to*siHfar8>n£fioa} ;«k& 
ters went; wat a cfimbutndMiiof.^bbuese liMllni^«ithefdhy*>«cariii 0 d ahtiuaVxn- 
existing. If),; instead o0 baidg.uidebl^ jt niilw, Wcinii;wUw'adiefani<Ifi}rearfc, oe by 
))ad been an aoankyc^itermhiatipg'.iii tiii Bsnttineat abahtdea, isritbieadi proiqrimi 
curlier period than45 ybars| where would Mibd'JepayiUcni'tliereof ::a»‘is>;ie^in^ 
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by the act S2nd Geo. 3rd, o. 55, for the 
reduction of the National ]i>ebt»M>5< That 
the Comoiissionera of his Majeidy’s Trea¬ 
sury should treat and contract (subject to 
the approbation of (iftrliameut) with such 
bodies politic and corporate, or other per* 
sons, as njaf bcs wilUtigv to: undertake to 
provide for the charge ^of the above* men-i- 
tioned tvonsioaat^and, allowhueea^ or any 
part tltereofi'in ^iibbcy’of the abovexaodea» 
and;:)vho shallgivaiadequMe security foe 
tlie oerfortnance.of such undertaking.”* * 
Tnd first reaolutida-beipg put, 

Colonel Z>a«ipA>4hought,r that the pro¬ 
ject was a coven attack upon the sinicing 
fund : it > was relieving' ourselves at the 
expense of posterity. .He thought that 
the public would be exposed to consider¬ 
able Iras, calculating upon a payment an¬ 
nually of 2,800,000^. ' For the first^six- 
teen years of the 45, tbetoontractors would 
pay 63,000,0001^.,' and* the public only 
42,000,000/., .wbiib ' would be a gain to 
the latter of 21,000,000/. ' But, for the 
remaining period, the ^contractor would 
p.iy 39,000,000/i, and the public 
84,000,000/. So that the latter would be 
losers to the extent of 45,000,000/., and 
the ' loss upon the whole would be 
24,000,000/. Against this, it was true, 
should be set on the inUrest of the sum 
saved during the first period. 

Mr. Bright conteoued^ that the whole 
scheme was a delusion, designed to direct 
the eye of. tlie public frtnn what ought to 
be Hie great object of parliament—re- 
dui;iioa of taxaitiOn. The salt-tax and 
tno duty on.}ratber> might hereby be re¬ 
moved; but the country would eventually 
pay dear for it. Was,'it. to be' supposed, 
tliat a contractor ,wbo would receive no 
benefit until the fxpijration of 16 jrears, 
and lyhose ^erm would, uot expire , for 
nearly half U ’Century,-.would, bb satisfied 
with any thing Jess than a ve^ extrava« 
gast 'interest?.. Thia .plan ..afiected the 
w hale syst^' of:supe]raDnuatiaos. i -Many 
most illegal-allOwanceis had .-been, made; 
and if this project wcfe carried, these al¬ 
lowances could never be- revised, i ■ 

Sir J. '*kat the prin¬ 

ciple of the scheme; wa^direetly-in con# 
tjrSvention ,e^itbe aiiiktii^<fiisdit i.lf the 
sinking.lfascto''be'abaod<iiiied,}wmild, 
it not be’caoreTational-tmellomthe-com# 
missionera Writhe;redemptieni<of -the aai^ 
tional.deitt 3tarheoom^<ihm.i»atrBctonj) 
Thus, ,the double;MhchUbntiinow conn 
ten^ilated-Woald'be avoiide^.'aa.walk>ai| 
the (huge bonu»sw>hichrtrthsr»-'^eDtricfeev 


must expect to be paid. He agreed with 
the lion, member for Bristol, thatahe at. 
tention of the public should not be with- 
drawn from the reduction of.taxation, and 
thought this measure would be prejudicial 
in that point of view. 

Mr. jSsotmronS^said, it had been ob¬ 
served that this proposition would divert 
' the: attention of the pdblitf from the ne- 
' cesslty reduciug the weight of taxation. 
If it were likely to have such an cfi'ect, 
!' be would so far be hostile to the measure; 
but he thought it would not be a probable 
consequence of the proposition. He en¬ 
tirely agreed with tlmse who*were of opi¬ 
nion that the taxes should jje diminished; 
and, for that very reason, he looked upon 
this measuse as desirable, because, to a 
certain extent, it would relieve the public 
burthens. He admitted that the propo¬ 
sition was not consistent with what the 
' chancellor of the exchequer had so often 
said relative to the sinking fund : but he 
did .not find fault with that inconsistency 
since itcnabledParliament to relieve those 
who bad already made great exertions, 
and left po§tenty to bear some postion of 
the burthen. If his project even went to 
remove the whole of the sinking fund, he 
would not object to it. 

Mr. J. Martin said, thatdf this propo¬ 
sition had been made by idiy of those who 
were hostile to the sinking fund, it would 
not have surprised him; but that those 
who expressed so much partiality to the 
sin.^|ng fund system should propose a 
mosmn.Uke the present was indeed extra- 
Ordinaiy. If the principle wereadmitted, 
why might they not couveimie long an¬ 
nuities of 38 yekrs into much longer an¬ 
nuities? ..Why might they not, in the 
same, manner, convert the tontine and 
other annuities into long annuities also ? 
Now, it was remarkable,'that at. the pre- 
' sent day, govermnmm were gVantihg >lt^ 
, annuities. '* I'he iact vras,'.'tbqt.'ministers 
; adopted this -newi plan, bocausb |bBy-wevo 
deipcmibed not to reduce Hie'axpemltturo. 
They had- miaide -up .thehr -nrinra’eo con-' 
tiD|ie.the.;-employment- qf ■useless ,post- 
mastec8*gkneial. .aiid.->;expmisive. clerks. 
Ha,.thotightr it.' v^ae^abBolute]y necessary 
for the.creiiit<ofdhe: tjodntly that a sinking 
fnc^sItOQkl existImyond the expenditure; 
^&aaid>ia<meadarq!iiiiBtated against the 
pnneipld'..ofv''4hat'futid, he;would give it 
avein^ dppraittob'in hia power. 

Gktras^'sanl, the charge 
fiv hmlfipayai^ ! pensions was tlmt of- a 
dld>t' 0 £';fiVe millions a-ycar, which debt 
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had in its pature its own eflectual .sinking 
fuad, irv the dropping oft' of tin; parties 
lives. Instead oV paying these annuitiL"-, 
ministers were about to contract vvitli 
otheis to pay them for* us—to be reim¬ 
bursed at a very dhlant period, jintlcr 
circumstances of giQat baKardf. And this 
no one could be found to undertake, 
without a mast %asteful remuneration, 
lie had voted for the motion to keep up 
a sinking fund of five millions; that is, an 
honest and real sinking fund, from excess 
of income beyond expenditure, which, 
yielding to what the noble lord had justly 
called “ an Ignorant impatience of tax¬ 
ation,” ministers were now about to de- 
btrty, whilst tficy were going to accumu¬ 
latea nominal and fallacious siivkfng fund, 
by .their plan of suficring it to increase at 
compuiUhd interest — the end of which 
would be, that the minister of the day 
4vould seize it, after the example of the 
chancellor qf the exchequer in 1813 
fHear, hear!]. If it were really neces¬ 
sary to reduce taxes to the amount of two 
millions, it would be much better, and far 
cheaper, to take them froth the sinking 
fund at once, in a plain and direct man¬ 
ner THear, hear !j. 

Mr. T. fVUson would support the pro¬ 
posed plan, because all the benefit would 
accrue from it iVhich had been predicted 
from the infringement of the sinking fund, 
without the evils arising from such a 
course. It had been said, that if they 
did not change their measures willimly, 
they would be forced to do so by^te 
taxes becoming unproductive. It was 
this reason ftfn'he wished to preserve the 
sinking fund,.whiqh might be useful iu 
supplying deficiencies in case of such an 
event occurring. This plan, too, offered 
that relief for the agricultural distress 
which gcntleihen bad been- calling for. 

Mr. Ricardo was astonished now mi¬ 
nisters could come down with grave faces, 
and propose such a measure, after aM the 
anxiety they had expressed On the subject 
’of the Moking fund. This plan was no¬ 
thing more nor less than an-invasion of 
that fund. The chancellor of ll>e exche¬ 
quer had said, that these anmfitles were a 
part of the debt of the Country. This he 
(Mr. R.) admitted. But, supposing the 
object of ministers was, to> i;piieve the 
country from taxation to the amount df 
2,200,000/.,' they took that sum from 
the sinking uind, he would oskthCmjto 
Compare situation in Vvbich the coun¬ 
try would be placed at* the end of 45 
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years, with that in which it would stand 
at the expiration of the same period hy 
adopting the plan now proposed. In 
both cases the object would be tV> raise 
2,200,000/. per annum; but, at the end 
of 4<5 years, acting on the plan now in¬ 
troduced, would not the country be more 
in debt, than it would be if the sura were 
taken immediately out of the sinking 
fund ? Noiv, if this proposition wCre 
true—and it could npt be controverted— 
was it not, be demanded, an invasion of 
the sinking fund ? He,Jiuwever, had no 
objection to it on thr^ ucou'nt: but it 
Was the greatest inconMtency in the 
right hon. gentleman to say that the sink¬ 
ing fund, was to be held sacred, while he 
came to the House with a proposition 
that would leave the country more in 
debt <45 years hence than if 2,200,000/. 
were taken from it at once. He agreed 
with his lion, friend (Mr. Gurney), that 
the debt which was the^bject of this pro¬ 
position carried a sinking fund along witii 
It. Year by year, as lives dropped ofti it 
was decreasing; and what was the object 
of the sinking fund but to place all public 
debt in the situation of this particular 
debt ? Thus, if 30,000,000/. were owing 
in one year, to r,educe it to 29,500,000/. 
in the next; then to 29,000,000/., then 
to 28,500,000/.; and so on progressively, 
until at last the whole was liquidated. A 
less beneficial eftVet would be produced 
by prolonging the debt beyond the term 
to which ^it would extend, but for this 
plan, which he could not help considering 
an entire fallacy. 

Mr. Hushkson did not mean to contro¬ 
vert gthc indisputable proposition of his 
hon. friend, that a debt of 5,000,0001. 
depending on lives, carried its own sinking 
fund with it; but he must dgny tliat the 
proposed measure was any invasion of the 
act of 1792, which was the foundatidn of 
:all the provisions on which the sinking 
fund now jtfood. The proposition of his 
right'hon. friend carried with it the liqui¬ 
dation of debt as much as the operation 
of the sinking fund did; because it pro¬ 
ceeded on the principle of an annuity 
terminable at the es^ration of a number 
of instead of depending on lives. 
llie'UCt of 1792 contemplated two modes 
of extihguishinj; debt. One of these was 
the approptiating one per cent on the 
principal stimk created, Ihat one per cent 
being stiH placed luder the control of 
parfiament. But, was not the present 
plan of llquidatiDg the debt preferable ? 
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Here an annuity was granted for a certain 
terna of years*—it required no jinking fund 
chnrge—the annuity was derived from 
parliament, and it could not be converted 
to any other purpose* Surely hon. gen¬ 
tlemen could not argue gravely that his 
right bon. friend, having a charge of 
.5,(X)0,000/. to provide for, and procuring 
persons to contract for, the psq^ment of 
that charge, which would decrease in a 
gradual proportion, woa tliereby invading 
the sinking fund. Of course, the eon- 
tractor would expect profit hereafter. 
To the extent of*&ucli profit,, a certain 
burthen would be' thrown on posterity, 
instead of the present generation bearing 
it all, by letting the annuities expire with, 
tlie lives of the parties. But, th^ cir¬ 
cumstances in which the country bad been 
placed, the efiect of which had been to 
increase a charge of 2,000,000^.* to 
5,000,000/., whieli charge now bore on 
the present time, left parliament at 
liberty, quite consistently with the provi¬ 
sion of the sinking fund act, to raise a 
loan for the payment of that charge; 
taking care that, in raising such loan, it 
carried within itself the means of liquida¬ 
tion in 4.'> years. Supposing the country 
was .5,000,000/. in debt, qn sliort annuities, 
at 8, 12, and 16 years, and it was 
thought advisable to convert all these into 
annuities for 45 years, in what measure 
or degree would this afiect the sinking 
fund I It would certainly throw a portion 
of site burthen on others, with reference 
to the period to which the annuities were 
carried beyond that originally proposed; 
but parliament was at liberty to adopt 
such a measure, because it }vas a question 
of expediency. It depended altogether 
upon this—whether, under the present 
circumstances of tile country, after naving, 
during a war pf 25 years,, taken upon 
tbemsoives ta raise about 236,0(X),000«. of 
war taxes, specially for the benefit of 
posterity, they were, not justifi^ in 
throwing on that posterity, *the ^mall 
burthen which was now madq a matter of 
reproach ^ To show bow beneficial it 
was, in producing a diminution of bur¬ 
thens, he need only refer, in opposition 
to those who disapproved of. the sinking 
fund system, to toe receo^ reduction of 
the 5 per cents. If the sinking fund; had 

been destroyed, some yelrs ago, would 
there have licen the'Smallest prospeqt of 
reduqog tljie ioterest pf that stock I An 
hois, member liad observed, that gayero- 
roent were .graoting life anmiities at the 
VOL. * 


mompnt that they were converting the 
half-pay, &c., into annuities fOr years. 
But this did not ailect thu present plan. 
Parliament might convert those life 
annuities (which were now chargeable cn 
the sinking fund for the year) into anuui. 
ties fof years. The hon. member for 
Bristol had stated,* that the whole of the 
superannuations, many of lybich were on 
toO' liberal a scale, and otners illegally 
granted, would, by thjs measure, bo placed 
beyond the control of parliament. Now, 
his right hon, friend began by distinctly 
stating, that parliament would ^continue 
to enjoy the -same power* of regulation 
and revision,,which it at present poosessed. 
The bargain was one by which the con¬ 
tractors might gain, or by which tliey' 
might mnkeno benefit whatever; in either 
of which cases the public must .ho the 
gainer, and yet the hon. member for 
Portarlington contended that tiic country 
must, of necessity, be^noro in debt, n? 
the expiration of 45 years, thkn it would 
be if a |um were taken from the sinking 
fund annually. Another obj'ection made 
by the hoq. member for Bristol was, that 
those who * enterud into this cifbtract 
would hot ex|)ostt themselves for 16 years 
to a very grqaf ^rjisk, unless'they were 
certain of sdWe. extensive advantages. 
The hon. member did not, however, seem, 
to understand the working of this plan. 
When these long annuities for 45 years 
were granted, (hey would be saleable in 
the 'narket, like any other stock of tI;o 
da^'^^ Tlie contractors would, therefore, 
be pnahied, when the stipulated annual 
payment came round, to much o^ 

that stock as would be, necessary fqr tlie 
fulfilment pf thqir. bai^qin. Thus, the 
required suof wquid be made up, without 
the contractor being called on to furnish 
it all- He confidently trusted in the 
experience of bis righf bon. friend,..to 
watch the speculations of the contractors; 
and lihat if he could imt niakc a favourable 
bargain he would devise other means'of 
providing for an arrangement hy which a. 
relief similar to tliat pow sought to he 
obtained v^uld be given to the public. 

Mr^ i/fim# said, that the noble marquis 
had. promised- a plan by which the public 
was to be relievt'd from a part of the :'.(4 
weight for naval and military' pcii.'lv'c.---. 
Now, the resolution before the 
applied no more to that dead we.ijil.t oi 
naval and military pensions to any 
oPthe other cbu’ges with whlco liic ii ;tiorj 
was loaded.' 

T7 


Tho boasted idau which 
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ministers held up as some new system of market with this new stock. It was a 
finance, Was neither more nor less than well known fact, that better conditions 
nSdans' of rai^iing a loan bv deferred were obtained for the public by funding 
annuities. Now this plan of making a in the old accustomed descriptions of 
new loan for relieving tbe present distress, stocks, than in one of a new denomination, 
and adding to the public debt by bur- This was felt on the creation of the 
tbening posterity, was resorted to by the per cents, which Iiad never been a 
very ministers who lately spoke so loudly favourite with the public. How, then, 
about preserving inviolate a sinking fund could thq right hon. gentleman reconcile 
of five millions, that we might reduce the it to the public interest to create this new 
charge upon posterity. Our first object loan 2 He must his account in the 
was to pay off our debt to relieve posterity; impossibility of finding contractors, with* 
and for that we had provided a sinking out offering larger profit than would have 
fund. Our second was, to relievo our- been required ^ a pl&i more generally 
selves from .our burthens bv increasing appreciated. If there Was to be any pro- 
the burthen on posterity, anq that would fit arising from the scheme, that profit 
be accomplished by a remissibn of taxes, ought to go into the pockets of the public. 
Tim plan proposed in the resolutions was If {hd sinking fund was still to be 
intended to effect some immetiiate relief maintained, why not allow tbe commis- 
in*dirast opposition to the system on sionqrs to become contractors for it at 
which we acted of keeping on taxes for once; by which all the profits, if there 
a sinking fund to relieve posterity. Now were any, would accrue to the nation, 
it had been said, Slid justly, that we were and the money in the hands of the com- 
to look at tlfe expediency of the proposed missioners would be employed at the 
measure, and that expediency^ would same rate of interest as the public paid 
decide the question, whether or not it for it? When it was suggested by his 
was profitable. He (Mr. H. Would ask hon. friend (Mr. Grenfell) to borrow 
how wUs the country to be relieved in the from the sinking fund to its full amount 
most certain manner 2 Oqly by that for the services of the year, the plan had 
system which was attended by the smallest been at first objected to, and for some 
expense. Let the scheme of the right time only partially adopted. Had his 
hon. gentleman be examined by that test. hon. friend’s suggestion been acted on at 
We were said to have a sinking fond of first, and the commissioners of the sinking 
5,000,000?. a ycar^ and we had a charge fund become contractors for the whole 
of 5,000,000?. for military and liaval pen- instead of a part of the then loans, a 
sions, which, according to this plan, ^as great saving would have been affected, 
to be extinguished by the death oM^he It appeared from tables which he (Mr. 
persons receiving the pensions' in^^5 H.) had drawn up, that in the course of 
ypars, by coQtsicting with certain persons the four last years there had been a sur- 
to pay the first year' 44900,000?., in the plus of revenue^ over expenditure of little 
second 2,700,000?.,and gradually reducing moi'e'tlian 5 millions: and during that 
the amount until the 45 yeai4, when.the period we had borrowed, or added to our 
sura payable would only be 300,000?., funded debt, 78,0p0,00(j?.; and lie could 
whilst for these payments to the'public, show that about 4,000,000?. would have 
the contractoi'S w^uld receive from the been saved by employing the sinking fund, 
}.ublic without yadation, the sum of instead of borrowing, lie requested the 
2,80p,000?. afiouUHjr idunng that period. House to bear in .recollection what the 
Now he asked, w'bUM the cbuUtt'y.Db in a noble/narqiiis had said some time ago, on 
worsid situation at the end bf the;45 years, the necessity of keeping up a sinking fund 
by appropriating thp sinking f|iad to the of 5,000,000^' fot the purpose bf lessening 
amount required*, ipr, in pmev ^ords, by the debt to qur posterity, and on the 
borrowing from it tb thb sinie amount, sabredb^s of‘ that fund. Yet now he 
than if it entered into. agreement' catiiel^dWb and-Said^ ^*We must relieve 
with certain contractois lb thb iferms of ouNdVes.y' po^teifify bear a part 

the proposed resolution? ‘Xt would be of.'^the'' butthVn; we .will, therefore^ 
better, if, contrary ^o . experience 6f the frodi durselves the. half of the 

loss arising from these qoibplicated money cbjE^gd for‘militai^ and nayal pensions, 
transactions, a loan was' to be made, to ahdmread the burthen over 45 years.** 
make it with the comroisstbners of thfe NOW he (Mr.'H.) was far fi'om objecting 
sinking fund, than tb go into the money to tibia: hd was glad to see that the noble 
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lord proposed potr to do, what ho ,i<>r- refrain from expressing his surprise at the 
meriy accused the opposition side of the host of champions who had soddcnly 
House of attempting to destroy public risen on the other side of the House to 
credit for recommending. He was glad defend that sinking fund, whiclt on former 
to hear him now §peaK of immecHate occasions, they had been rc^y to inimo~ 
relief, and only desired t]]at it should be. late oq the pltar of public expediency, 
obtained as economically possible* If ever there was »proposition mpre clear 
This economy would be best consulted than another, it, was, that the present 
by making the commissioners for the transaction would not operate as the 
redemption of the pMional dobt con* slightest infraction of the sinking fund, 
tractors, in the same w^ as they had been All that was proposed was, to suiter the 
for ' former loans.' hfothing could be sinking fund of nvc millions to go oh at 
gained, and much«vould certainly be I^t, compound instead of simple interest. In 
by a new loan and mew contractors. He the general expenditure pf the country 
had moved for papers by which he slj^d there was a specific chargd amounting 
be enabled to prove, that the cbo|t,iy to five millions. This charge was not 
would have been many millions loss''ip strictly speaking a debt, liut .it jyas a 
debt, had no sinkinjg fund ever been, charge covered with revenue, and arising 
created, and had the finance minister, out of the faith plighted to individuals .to 
instead of adding the aihoiint of the sink* continue an advantage, in contemplation 
ing fund to the loan of each particular of which they entered the service. The 
year, only borrowed so much less. This present mSasure did not trench upon the 
difference between our actual debt and noble principle of relieving posterity to 
what would have been our debt without the utmost possible extent: a principle 
this delusive fund, he was prepared to which, Hod knew,, no country had ever 
show amounted to 38,000,0001. of 3 per pushed farther ihan our own; it did not 
cent capital. Nothing could have been touch the question of tlie sinking, fund, 
more inconsistent and contradictory than but it divided the advantage arising from 
the plans and declarations of ministers for the clear surplus of revenue over expen- 
thc last two months. Tlierc was one diturc between the present generation 
plan fur paying off the national debt, and and posterity. The bon. member for 
another contained in the present resolu* Aberdeen had said, that this question 
tions foi^ adding to the nfttional debt. By had nothing to do with the dead expenses 
the former, we were to burthen ourselves of tlie country; but he contended, that 
to ^relieve posterity; by the latter, we it had a great deal to do with them; for 
were to relieve ourselves at the expense if this were a charge of an ordinary and 
of posterity. H the House, however, recurring character,-and not a charge «« 
should ■ unfortunately sanction the pro- generis, pc admitted it would be a very 
posed measure, he hoped the contract dubious policy to meet ii^^y such im 
would be made by open competitioD,»that expedient as the present. It had beert 
it would not be given to any private body said that lives hud nothing to do with this 
of men, or to aqy individual, that no question; but, unless they went Into tlie 
favour would be shown to any cohipany, consideration of lives, it would be impossi- 
and that the whole transaction would be ble to ,knqw what sum it would be cunve- 
as public and impartial as .the general nii’nt. to have in each, year; and having 
interest required. Tjjie noble lord was resolved that problem, not with.pbiloso- 
mistaken in supposing*that the sitm sup- phicifi, but praeticaji accuracy, to make 
plied by the contractors would He of thejr contract upon a correspmding scale, 
the same nature, as annuities. The Afiet’.all jtbe sacrifices whtph we Imd* 
income of the, annuitants on the dead made for the sake of posterity, and at the 
weight depend^ on the annual vqte of very moment of .tying .up five millions at 
parliament,, and bis majei*ty might strike coippQcmd iqterest, ^ it was surely not 
off any of them from the list ; whereas no, -ii||bessary'tq,tbrqwtbe whole dead weight 
lOf. annuitant in the piiblip funds could, 'the pi^ent generation. ^ He was 
be 80 dealt with. 'The resolutions,, in surjprined.^.to ;hear the arguments which 
fact, had nothing.'more tp do with the. baa.been, urged on the other side of ttio 
military and naval half-pay, than with House,'coming,; ds they did, from gentlo- 
any other charge-.vofed* annually. The, oien whp.w^re at other times ready to 
whole appealed to him a mere drausion. pult down the wlioU fabric' of public erc- 
The Mai^tus nt Londonderry could not tUt. Hie lion-* member offered his assist*- 
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ancc, if the tncnsiire was conducted upon 
his viejvs. He (lord L.) would-not accept 
oftlie alliance* whether holy or unholy. 
Tliey w«rc going on very well without 
tlie connexion; and hh ilattcred himself 
they would carry the country ^nd the 
sinking fund triumphantly 'through the 
dilUculties with which they appeared to be 
suri'oundcd.' * 

Mr. Grenfell did not disapprove of the 
plan, nor did he think it interfered with 
the sinking fund. The whole question 
was, whether or not we should contract 
with persens to pay 5,000,000/. in the 
first year df the contract, and about 
3(X),000/. in the Ifith year of it, on terms 
which wpuld relieve us from a great 
pdVtion of the whole charge ^during the 
cajlier part of the contract, and throw it 
upon thfe latter. He agreed to the prin¬ 
ciple of the measure, and would remain 
silent until he heard the tfirme. He 
hoped the contract would be by open and 
public competition. 

'LaxA Ebringtnn considered the*present 
plan to'make against the principle of the 
sinking fund, as it went to relieve our¬ 
selves by throwing part of the present 
burthens on posterity. If acted upon, he 
thougiit it would be better to contract 
with <lie commissioners of the sinking 
fund. He wished to see the country 
relieved immediately from its present 
weight of taxation by means of that fund. 
If he could not get all that he wished for, 
that was no reason why he should not take 
all he could' get. He therefore felt 
bound to ^port the present measure. 
He was coiTTT(rt;cd that iii the next session 
of patliamcnt more taxes must be taken 
oH) ami he thought much had been gained 
on the present occasion by the admission 
of the principle, that wo’werc ^stifled in, 
dividing the burthens so severely felt with 
posterity. In aholher session he hoped 
the sinMng ftiod ivould be dealt with, 
more largt^indeed, he trusted that it 
would-he wjiolly ^vbh up to the public.' 

• Mr. Mabcrty contended, that'this coun¬ 
try had in reality had no aioktbg fund at 
any time. I’he course- pursbed by go¬ 
vernment was a-'|)bribct-<Miash)n. They 
first took five mitHbo8%r'«'rinking'fai]K' 
and now they came dcbvd with a jfi^opira» 
tion wbicn atnountai toandwhian,' Was 
it not a plainer and better course>>^t& ^lre 
sura directly oat of fheisinking^fbtad, 
ahd by that meons hvbid'^the large 
'pensc, which-they must inovtr by th^i. pre¬ 
sent measure ?' 'The presqpt pW struck 
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directly at the*principle of the sinking 
fund. The only cftectual means of afibrd- 
ing relief to the country was by reducing 
the expenditure. 

Mr. IV. Williams was favourable to the 
maintenance of a red sinking fund, ope¬ 
rating a reduction of 4he public debt. 
We had, in fact, never possessed one. 
The fund thdt went by that name had 
increased instead of diminished the debt, 
and all our plans of finance had led to a 
similar result. It was vain to say that tlie 
resolutions would Jeaddo a diminution of 
the public debt. At the end of 4<5 years 
thegjpblic debt would be less diminished 
thdvif they had taken the sum directly 
out o[ the sinking fund. Reduction of 
taxation was the only effectual relief that 
could be afforded. 

Mr. Beneit, of Wilts, expressed his 
satisfaction at the admissions implied in 
the proposed scheme, that the sinking 
fund was a delusion. He would support 
the present measure, as he had always 
been for applying the sinking fund to the 
relief of taxation. 

Mr. Monck thought the present scheme 
was directly opposed to the principle of 
the sinking fund. He, however, would 
support the measure as a wise measure, 
because it went to effect a reduction of 
taxation. He, however, thought it might 
be more advant^cous to purchase the 
annuities enjoyed by young military 
officers. This might prove beneficial to 
those individuals, as well as advantageous 
to the country. , •- 

Mr. Brougham said, that nothing bad 
tended to alter the impression which he 
had formed on tho first assumption of the 
plan. Ministers had not even attemptcil 
to disguise that this plan was in direct 
contradiction to the sinking fund. Every 
pound which it affected to save was so 
much taken from that fund. The noble 
lord had got hold of the sinking fund in 
one quartq5, &nd in another the chancellor 
of tlte exchequer was to pay it away. 
Tbus^ the sum came from the same purse: 
the public always paid the piper: it was 
the same operation under difierent names. 
-The present cebeme ^tvas a commutation 
tS ah annuity on lives, mtba fixedannaity 
for Ihe period*of 4i5 years. ’Government 
wO^Olo p^ 8,800,000/.' annually for an 
anntiily -vrliich now was 5,000,000/., 
whkii’ wOuld,^according to the calculatian, 
be two millions^ about. 20 ^ea». hence, 
-end whtbh,' at the end of45 years, would 
reduced nearly to nothing ? Lot gen- 
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tlcmcD contrast this with AiCiSinking fund, 
and* they would iind that wo were bur • 
thening posterity on the one hand» and 
relieving them on the other; and all this 
for no apparent purpose^ save^that of pay* 
ing the expenses of management in both 
cases. This wsw the way to mystify, and 
to wrap up the import of a matter, in the 
abstrusions of arithmetic; but it was not 
the way to relieve the country. 

After some further conversation, the 
resolutions were agreed to. 


HOUSE OV COMMONS. 

.. Thursday, May 2. 

Alterations of the Currency.] 
Mr, Denisoti presented a petition from a 
Mr. C. A. Thompson. The petitioner 
stated, that he had, in J811, laid out in 
purchases of land 150,000^.; that in con¬ 
sequence of the subsequent distresses, 
he had peen obliged to raise on these 
estates GO,000/. by mortgage; that the 
mortgagee bad since foreclosed, and the 
estates had been offered far sale at one 
half of the original purchase money; tliat 
he attributed all his distresses to the alter¬ 
ation in the value of the currency, and 
therefore, prayed the Hous^ for a revision 
of Mr. Peel’s act, or the appointment pf 
commissioners fur the purposes of esta¬ 
blishing that relation which existed be* 
tween debtor and creditor, which tlmt 
act so violently disturbed. The hon. 
nie'hiber was himself of opinion, that the 
casp of the petitioner was the case of 
many persons in this country, and that 
unless relief was afforded, the fenant 
would be reduced to the Kiondition^ of a 
serf, while the landlord would only be a 
trustee for the l^eneht of taxation and 
pauperism. 

Mr. Serjeant Onsla/w observed, that 
these speculations, by whiqh individuals 
sufibi'ed^ were entered 'into during the 
suspension of cash payment, but with 
the knowledge that those restriOtions 
would be at a futi«re period removed. 

Mr.*/Pes/em said, .it was true, tbat^at 
that period the currency was in a very 
unnatural state;. and yet it, was In that 
very year .that the House -.recorded M>e 
resolution, that a one pound note,,and a 
shilling were equal in value Jo a guinea. 
The. case of the petitioner was the case of 
thousands who- were now the victims of 
that fraudulent vote.v 

Mr. Brougham said, that the House of 
Commons,-which) ill May, Ibll, recorded 
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that memorable resolution, within two 
short months passed an act to punish witli 
fine and imprisonment, any person wliu 
should offer for that one pound note, less 
than those, 20 shillings, which they had 
declared to be its, value in the public 
estimation. ’These were the acts of the 
House of Commons before the last, not 
the present House of Commpns; for, God 
forbid, he should put himself in the jeo¬ 
pardy of its vengeance by stating what he 
thought of it! For who but a House of 
Commons could have had the effrontery 
of thus contradicting the intimate know* 
ledge that eveiy man in the country had, 
as to the curi;ent market price of the bit of 
rag, which was then estimated at fourteen 
shillings f ^lotbed in the white sheet ofan 
act of parliament, in order to do penance 
for their effrontery, they were, two<cnoni:hs 
after, obliged to pass the penal statute of 
ffne and imprisouroeot! If there was in 
the history of human proceedings, conduct 
more peculiarly fitted to ' stultify its 
authors.—let any man convince him of 
that, and be should feel liimsoif bound 
I to respect tl^ House of Commons of 
1811. 

Mr. Monck said, that all thesa dis¬ 
tresses were the frightful results of tam¬ 
pering with the circulation; at one time, 
by artificial means increasing ifs quantity; 
and, then, without notice, contracting its 
issues. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Postmaster General,] Lord Nor- 
manby said, that he rose on the present 
occasion with less rcluclK^»«ti than for¬ 
merly, having so- fully experienced the 
indulgence of the HoU^, to Uie dry detail 
into which he had felt it his duty to 
enter. If the questioD rested now or the 
same grounds as when he last addressed 
the House, he should not trespass,upen 
their patience further tiian by laiUdng.hls 
motion. But, if he had now a stronger 
claim than before to the attqntion of the 
House, it was.the conduct of tliooe who 
opposed the motion, and not of those who 
aupported-the motion,, on which he rested 
it. . It was their arguments, not his, uu 
fshitsh he rented bla claim. It was tlieir 
wguments, not his, which had rendered 
the question important. It was their 
arguments, not his, which bad made the 
matter a subject of conversation from one 
end af the kingdom to the other. It wa.s 
i&eii^arguments, not his, rvhicli, at every 
public meeting,tliat hod oinco taken place 
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to consider of the public distress, and to 
cpnsure the conduct of the representa¬ 
tives olf the people, had caUcd forth the 
moat severe animadversion. He had to 
thank them both for what they had said, 
and what ll)cy bad omitted to say. He 
had to thank them for that novel and most 
extraordinary doctrine, that useless places 
were indispen!)able to keep up the just 
influence of the Crown. Inat declaration 
had had a more startling effect upon the’ 
country, than had been produced even by 
' those numerous motions of an hon. friend 
of his, which, unlike the spectral phau'* 
toms of Banquo and his offspring, did not 
“ shew the eye,” however^ they might 
** grieve the heart,'* of an alarmed secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury, who, „ doubtless, 
imagined that tfie line would stretch to 
the crack of doom.’* He had thought it 
necessary to premise thus much to 
account for his again bringing the subject 
under the consideration of the House so 
soon. With regard to the arguments 
which had been used on the former occa¬ 
sion, the manner in which they had been 
urg^ shewed that they were not con¬ 
sidered to possess much weight by those 
%rho used them. Looking at the act of 
Anne as that by which the office of post- 
master-gcneral was established, he denied 
that its antiquity was such as justly to 
screen it from abrogation. Many offices, 
much more venerable by age, had not been 
spared on that account. The increase of 
business in the post-office was another 
argument which had been urged in favour 
of the double office. Now, that might bo 
a* good argVf^nt for the increase of 
Mr. Freeliog’s salary, or of the number 
of clerks employed; but how it could 
bear upon two noble lords, who never 
partook of those additional duties, be was 
at a loss to conceive. It could not be 
denied, that if by any octdrrence those 
two noblo lords should bo provoked into 
a superintcndance of the business oBthe 
post-office, nothing could be more bane¬ 
ful to tiic public service, than alternate 
vicissitude of interference which would 
ncccManly tako place; in an offiee requir¬ 
ing singleness of purpose—and uniformity 
of practice. He conFessedr.to felt ^ome 
surprise at the tone assumed, on the late 
discussion upon this subjeix, by the noble 
marquis opposite; who talked of the rash 
innovation, and the signal revolution 
which would be effected by his motioQ. 
Ho was the mace surprised at these rer- 
marks, because it turned out that the 


noble marquis himself was the rash inno¬ 
vator, and the signal revolutionist;* he 
having sent lord Clancarty abroad for 
above two years, during the period at 
which that,noble Iqrd held the office of 
joint postmaster general. He would not 
however, retort the charge upon the nohic 
marquis. On the contrary, he entirely 
acqunted hind; believing as he did that 
the noble marquis did not exactly know 
what he was doing; ns it appeared that, 
until the night on which he (lord N.) 
made his motion, the noble marquis was 
not aware thqt lord Clancarty held the 
situation of joint postmaster general when 
be went as ambassador' to the Netherlands. 
—He ^.should now say a'few words with 
respect to the bills introduced in 1812 and 
1813, for the abolition of certain offices. 
In both of those bills the principle upon 
which his motion was founded, was recog¬ 
nised. This principle was cither right or 
wrong. If right, then it made in support 
of the motion he was about to propose. 
If wrong, it was a little singular that 
though, during the discussion of the bills 
of 1812 and 1813, persons had been found 
to defend the chief justiceship in Eyre, 
and the office of justice general of Scot¬ 
land—not a atngln voice had been raised 
in defence of the office of Joint Postmaster 
General of this country, and how tlie con¬ 
tinuance of that office could now be de¬ 
fended upon the grounds of reason and 
argument, he confessed himself at a loss 
to divine. In bringing forward his motion 
on a former night, lie nad omitted to pro¬ 
pose the reduction of the second post- 
mastdV general for Ireland. Hi<i motion 
; was hpwever founded, as was the address 
which he now meant to move, upon the 
bills of 1812 and 1813,•.and if he should 
be so fortunate as to carry the present 
address, no doubt the reduction of the 
second Irish postmaster urould follow as a 
matter of eourse. Before he ventured to 
attack the strong hold of his opponents, 
namely, the inroad which such a motiou 
as the present was likely tb make upon 
the just and necessary influence Isf the 
Crown, be should say a few words to those 
members who were wavering in their 
bigotted adhedon to that'doctnnc. What¬ 
ever mi^ht have been formerly felt upon 
thh sul^ect, those fears were now re¬ 
moved, end he defied tlie ingenuity even 
of the hon. member, who, in endeavour<» 
ing to conjure up a'bmghty bugbear, was 
so good as to make nim an unwbrChy 
member of the trio who formed it, to 
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produce a recurrence ef those I'^ars.^ 
Wh^t, he asked did ministers mean to 
state to the country? Did they mean to 
say, that they would here take their politi* 
cal stand, and oppose all further reduc¬ 
tion ? Were they aetdiated on this occasion 
by the same feeling which induced them 
to oppose the reduction of a junior lord of 
the admiralty! But, that reduction having 
been carried, they could go no far> 
thcr! Had ministers drawn that nice and 
delicate line of deraarkation which shewed 
that, beyond 200^. a-year, they could 
not—ought nDt~-to go in the way of 
reduction ? He would put it to the House 
whether it would not have been more for 
the honour of government that that motion 
should have passed in the first Jn^auce, 
rather than be again brought forward after 
a lapse of five years ? Public opinion jiad 
been so decidedly expressed upon his 
former motion, that, even should he fail in 
this instance, which he did not anticipate, 
he had no doubt of the ultimate success 
of the measure. It was acknowledged on 
all hands, that the countiy was in a situa¬ 
tion which required relief. If any doubt 
existed on this point, he should at once 
refer to the statement made by the noble 
marquis on a former evening. And if 
that statement had any ansdogy, it was to 
the shifts and expedients of a ruined 
spendthrift, who in his proceedings dis¬ 
played an intimate acquaintance with the 
practice of persons of another creed, and 
proi^d that he was well versed in all the 
mysteries and intricacies of X, Y, Z. In 
all cases of comparative distress, it was 
difficult to chase between two luxuries. 
But, ,hc put it to any gentleman who had 
had the misfortune to be reduced from 
his former station, ^hether, in the event of 
his having a duplicate of luxuries, he ever 
found a difficulty in giving up one of 
them ? And he should in the same way 
put it to the House, whether any injury 
was likely to arise to Abe country trom 
ministers foregoing the luxury of a double 
postmaster general i A right hon. friaid 
of bis ^Mr. Robinspn) must be aware 
that the influence of the Crown had con-, 
sidcrabfy increased, from the increased 
amount of oar debt, as well aa the exten¬ 
sion of our colonies. He should be sorry 
to appeal personally- to his right'; boOr 
friend, for whosOi opituoqs he • had. the 
highest respect, as he knew that he was 
put forward to speali the .opinions of. 
government, but that those opinions 
were DO more Ilia own than they were 


tliose of any other person whatever. 
He bad on a former occasion put it tp 
gentlemen opposite, to say whether they 
had found in the people a disposition to 
canvass the measures of 'government. 
What, then, was the remedy to bo ap¬ 
plied ? * The’peopie watched the conduct 
of parliament, because they had become 
more acute and discerning.^ They were 
distressed, and therefore they became 
more jealous both of parliament and of 
the government generally. He would ask, 
then, whether it was wise, in such a state 
of things, to retain a few places which 
had become odious to the people, and 
which tile increased influence of the 
Crown frohi other circurastaitces rendered 
unnecessary ? He* would put it to the 
House to consider what instrument was 
used by ministers in thus rctaining^holic 
places ? It was the House of Commons. 
Why tlien^hould it be wondered that the 
House was distrusted by the people? 
Why should they wonder at liearing the 
cry of reform raised from one end of the 
country to the other i No matter whether 
the raising of that cry was right or q'rong, 
none could say that it was not now general 
—no one coum say that it was confined to 
a few manufacturing districts—no one 
could deny that it now extended even to 
the solitary ploughman. [Hear, heaH] 
How, then, were they to remedy this evil ? 
Was it by denying all that the people 
asked ? Would it not be better, by act¬ 
ing with moderation, to teach the people 
'obedience? Had they.not better show 
to the cojUntry, that while they were de¬ 
termined, to oppose every thing that wa» 
wrong, they were equajfy ready to con¬ 
cede what tliey knew to*be right ? Would 
it not be wiser to act thus than to display a 
total apathy to the wants and wishes of 
. the people r Or were ministers determined 
to shut their eyes and ears to every thing 
save * feki* t^od jealous alarm, lest the in- 
fluenaeof the Crown should be diminished? 
It was in the power of ministers; by wise 
*and skilful management, .to direct and rc-* 
gidate the progress of freedom in this 
county,; but if they attempted to oppose 
. its progress, they, would only widen its 
, ebann^t and aggravate its force. [Hear, 
hMr.] He thought it would be most 
rwtse.to concede on the present occasion, 
nc^so iuuchliecabse the ipotion was in it- 
seljf 0 ^ jthe utmost importance, as because 
iits^rejection would, destroy tho lingering 
hopes of the people, and strengthen their 
worst suspicions against tliat Ho use. The 
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noble lord concluded by moving, “ That 
ap humble address be presented to his 
majesty, representing that bis majesty’s 
fmthful Commons, relying upon his 
majesty’s grdcious disposition, expressed 
in answer to former addresses of this 
House, to concur in ajl sucil measures of 
economy as the exigences of the times re¬ 
quire, and ii\ such reductions in the civil 
department of the state as may be con'- 
sistent with a due consideration For the 
public service, humbly pray, that his 
majesty trill be graciously pleased to give 
directions that me Office of one of the 
post-masters-genCral may be abolished, 
and the salary thereby savedc to the pub¬ 
lic.” • ' 

■The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
that the noble lord had taken a very un- 
uAiahvoursc in bring the same subject be¬ 
fore the House twice in the course of the 
same session. Although the motion had 
been so framed that it did not immediately 
go against' the standing order of the 
House, yet in substance and in /}bject it 
was unquestionably the same. This was 
inconvenient, not as regarded the present 
question, but as it affected ’the general 
business of the House; for if the practice 
were to become common, the same sub¬ 
jects might be brought forward day after 
day, and the time thus consumed might 
obstruct the progress of measures which 
were of importance to the interest and 
safety of the country. The former motion 
had not been rejected solely on the ground 
that it was desirable the Crown sh^ld 
have at its command such appointoents ^ 
4hat at whic~ was aimed to reward merit. 
The ofiice bad been defended as one that it 
was desirable to keep up for the protection 
of the revenue, and the superiotcndanceof 
the concerns of the post-office. Would it 
be nothing, that a revenue of 2,000,0002. 
should be placed under the control of a 
single individual ? Could any individual 
fitted to fill the situation of .post-master, 
desire tob^esUchti responsibility thrown 
•on him ? The questiooi; whether thq 
management and control of the post^office» 
would be better v^ted in a boi-d, thah in 
post-masters-general, had come before the 
committee of 1797 ; and it was then.de¬ 
cided that the former was not to be pre¬ 
ferred. At any rate, the establishment 
of a board in the place of tlie post-master^., 
general was not to be preferred on the 
scorcof economy.—The true question now 
nbs, whether it would be advisable to place 
the post-office under abeard of four dr ffve 


persons of inferior rank, or wliethcr it 
should continue os at present constituted, 
under the superiotcudance of two noble¬ 
men of high rank and great responsibility I 
To hia mind, the arguments in favour of 
the present system j^edominated over the 
considerations which would go to sanction 
a change. There was, however, some diffi¬ 
culty in deci^ng on the details connected 
with this question, and he had therefore, 
proposed to refer them to tlic considera¬ 
tion of a parliamentary commission. The 
Treasury would not trust itselfto go into the 
minute details, and he l*ad therefore deter¬ 
mined to call for a parliamentary commis¬ 
sion. When the report of that commission 
should be received, the House would be 
nioi;e Competent to decide on the merits 
of the case than it was at present. It was 
adnytted on all hands that the business 
could not be better conduoted than it was 
under the management of the post-masters. 
Under such circumstances, pending the 
inquiry which he had mentioned, lie 
would put it to the House if it would do 
well to agree to the present motion. 

Mr. Banies thought his right bon. 
friend must be convinced that the public 
derived no benefit whatever from tiie ap- 
pointmdht of two individuals to the office 
of joint-post-mastcr-general. If, indeed, 
a board was necessary in that, department, 
then there should be an umpire, or third 
arson, to give the casting vote. But 
ere there werp only two nobfetuen, men 
equal in authority, and, it was to be pre¬ 
sumed, in tenacity of opinion; and there¬ 
fore, instead of being a convenience to the 
public, they were likely to clog the 
wheels of every mail-coach which,, ran 
through the kingdom, and bring the 
whole business of the office to a stand still. 
In a discussion on the‘* navy estimates, a 
case had been mentioned, where there 
Were two storekeepers employed in one 
office. They were equal in authority, and 
had a comgiOD key to the desk. One of 
them fell sick, and the . other, who had 
the use of the ^y, in his absence robbed 
the till He was far from applying this 
case to the hoble postmasters-general, but 
he did it to sbqw how absurd it wall to ex¬ 
pect any addiUonal security from having 
two persons iq office. If the amount of 
the reypoue was to be looked to as a rca-, 
soib then, the office of paymaster-general, 
which was regulated by tne bills of 1812 
and. 1813,„ was of, tenfold, importance. 
This ^ce had been preyiMsly held by 
two persons t but what did j^arhament do ? 
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They abolished one of th% appointments, 
svisety jodging, that as there must be one 
individual upon whom the responsibility of 
office must fall, one was sufficient to hold 
that office. The responsibility of the second 
officer could not be considered as any thing 
more than nominal. If the office were an 
office of trust, which it wf$, there could 
be no doubt that that trust thight be safely 
reposed in any one of the noble lords. 
He was glad that an opportunity was now 
afforded to the House to reconsider its 
former vote;, and he hoped that they 
would consult theU better judgment. The 
hon. gentleman ^next alluded to certain 
measures winch he had proposed in 1812 
and 1813, for the abolition of particular 
offices, of which the office under the con¬ 
sideration of the House was one. The 
right hon. the late president of the board 
of control, the present president, and his 
right hon. friend ^Mr.HQ8kUson},all sup¬ 
ported the principle of those measures; 
namely, that all offices that could be 
abolished without injury to the public ser¬ 
vice ought to be abolished. Had the 
finances and the general resources of the 
country so far increased as to justify a de¬ 
parture from that principle ? The House 
was bound, in consistency with their 
address, of last session, to agree to the 
present motion. When sinecures were to 
be abolished, could any one say that the 
office of a second postmaster-gemWal 
ought to be preserved r It was a sijhaple 
pure sinecure. He bhd heard with regret 
an hon. gentleman say, on a former occa- 
^on, that lie would support the office, be¬ 
muse the reduction of it would,diminish 
the influence of the Crownt He trusted 
thaw the House would not act on such a 
principle. It was the duty of parliament to 
show a conciliating spirit towards the 
people. In this instance, concession might 
be made without the slighest detriment to 
the public service. 

Mr. Hu$kiison said. Iris hotiwfri^d had 
referred to the proce^ihgs on the bfll to. 
abolish useless sinecures, hut he had 
an important blank ip the history whichLi't 
was important to supply. ' Haling for 
several se'ssions brougnt mrward the' sub¬ 
ject and failed, his non. fi-iend had, in 
1817, been fortunate enough to find it 
favourably entertained by a committee, 
'that committee investigated the matter 
with great diligence. It wtfs suggested, 
that the office of jefnt-^ostnuttter'geoemr 
came within the ^nommation of uselei^ 
sinecures; triit Cbd committee; efWir doe 
VOL. VII. 


consideration, declared that it was a place 
that ought not to be abolished. . lluclcr 
these circumstances, though ho bad sup¬ 
ported the bill and its ohjjjct, he (Mr. 
H.) felt himself at perfect liburly to be 
guided by tlje decision'^of the committee. 
The committee tlmCight it fit that there 
should be more than one responsible 
officer at die head of the FCst-officc; and 
it was felt also that this place miglit be 
made thC means of rewarding an indivi¬ 
dual, who, without salary, discharged tlic 
duties of some other situation. It would, 
he conceived,'be much better, to have the 
necessity of continuing the joint-post¬ 
master investigated by a parliamentary 
commission. He would, therefore, re¬ 
commend lo his right bon. friend (the 
chancellor of the exchequer) tq.aiiavo 
for the rc-appoinlment of the committee 
which was now about to expire,* and to 
make thc*constitiitioiv of the'Post-office 
the immediate object of ite investiga¬ 
tion. 

Sir J! Selmg/it said, that since he had 
sat in parliament, he never bad beard 
language which tended*s6 mucli no de¬ 
grade the House as bad been used on this 
occasion. He never could consent, that 
the Crown should enjoy a corrupt influ¬ 
ence. The arguments on the other side 
must have the elfoct of degrading the 
higher orders of society ; for they induced 
a belief, that situations were given to men 
of exalted rank in the state, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing their support to the ex¬ 
isting system. Was it' nut disgusting to 
be tnld that great and iliusti;{pus namci^ 
could not be induced to dq'tlieir duty to 
their king and country, unless they re¬ 
ceived 2 or 3,000/. a year ? As well might 
.they put into the estimates the amount of 
pension which it required to procure the 
support of those individuals. In this point 
of view, the motion was of importance, 
and ho'would support it. 

Mir? &umner said, that * though there 
seemed^ good gfOOnd for supporting the, 
'two officesVfOr the'.i^e'of the revenue, 
’be foiriy his, reason for formerly 

'having opphsed a motion like (he present. 
Was a diflTerenr one. He ..had obscrvetl 
previously to, and during the sc-ssion, that 
county meetings bad been held profes.«- 
^CjMy to take into consideration ibe «!is- 
^t^S Ofthe country, fhough at very few 
pf m the professed object of the meet- 
ingklitidbeen gone into; that designing 
m^a #STe'travelling oyer the country to 
exmte disaffectioA; ‘ and that *lhe senlU 
X 
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mcnts of those persons had been put into state; but he never would consent to strip 
inittructionS to representatives. Something it of its just attributes. Admitting ^is, 
like the system pursued at these meetings and perceiving that circumstances, as far 
seemed to be followed in the House. Mo- as regarded the mind of the country, were 
tions wire made for repealing this and considerably changed; he thought, taking 
that tax, apparently to reduce the revenue the present as a singlh question, that the 
to inefBciency, and the same sort ofattacli; jHoiis$ ought to give way to that extent, 
was made on the institutions of the 'The people were'veiy much disabused aa 
country. Ow day there was a motiob ; to tDe\idea t^at relief should be sought 
to reduce two lords of the Admiralty;, by the removal a vast portion of taxa- 
another day to reduce a postmaster-gene^ tidn. X^ey felt'that the business of tl}e 
ral. Where it would stop he could form country co.uld not go on, unless a com- 
ho judgment. Though, therefore, ' a petent revenue were preserved. This was 
reduction proposed might be proper,' it a great change; $nd as,the House was not 
would not bb made in a proper manner called on, in a heq^dtpnjg manner, to con- 
under the influence of such a spirit, and sider the present, motion, he fbs ready to 
on that grountl, and not on the considera- vote for it. If, ^however, it were unuer- 
tion of the individual case, hp°gave his stood,'that a par)iame,ntary commission 
vote.^,He should do it with the more sa- .would inquire faithfully into the nature of 
tisiactlon, after the pledge of the chan- this office—that t|ieir report would be laid 
ccllor of the exchequer, that the post- before the House—and that they would 
office should conie under the revision of a afterwards have an opportunity of de¬ 
commission. . ciding on it—be would be content to wait 

Mr. Bright contended, that the House for that report. But if the question was 
was perfectly competent to decidoon the now, ay or no,,whether there shoqld be 
subject, and ought not, therefore, to dele- one postmaster-general instead of two, he 
gate tbpir power lb any commission. They would give his vbte in the affirmative. * 
were bound to show the people, by a The Marquis oi Londonderry said, he 
strict performance of their duty, that they bad heard nothing that evening which 
really were the guardian of those interests bad in any degree altered the view ho had 
which were committed to their care. previously taken, of the subject. Whether 
Mr. Tremayne said, a pledge had been he looked at it in an administrative, a 
given, on the passing of the pension bill, financial, or a constitutional view, his or|- 
to reduce all sinecures—a pledge which giiud opinion remained unchanged. Tlie 
he should never consider redeemed, while question was, in what course ought this 
the two postmasters-general j^ipained. subject to be put, to ensure a just 'hnd 
Mr. Stuarl ITortfsy said, he had, ba’a sound consideration of it? Iftlusppint 
former occasion, given his vote\ on this' were fairly argued, the hon. member for 
subject with* considerable hesite^ion. If Corfe-costle, would find, that those who 
it had been a' simple question, whether opposed him stood ou the ’vantage ground, 
the situation of second postmaster-general Ought the office to be continued or not i 
should be abolished, he would have given The authority of his ^hon* friend (and 
up the point. But, when ^e.iow that thq. surely he co.uld not object to his own opi- 
llouse had the day before addrelscd the nibn) was in favour of continuing the 
Crown to remove two public officers; office. It was true, iq the parliament of 
when heobserved.th^ n motion,1813, be exprelsed a.different opinion; 
ing an entire tmajird, s^^. fof b; suqeqed'* bujt tiiat onmion was reversed by a subse- 
ing day, apa Wh^ fie coupled queni parliament.: he participated in the 

bumstances with the' tone of senUmeat,and therefore it was fair to infer 

the country, which Ibh^uibu mdm the th^.,^is milmer and more matured judg- 
delusiou that these' . sj^t was in ffiybpr pf^^^ Except 

afford relief, he consi'dci^rU hll!du|y ^b. onq’ otgbetibn m hik hoif. friend,' 
negative that motion.^ Crbwp,,,^ WATch,was aftqf!f|irdaTCi^oved^ the whole 
perform its duties propeirjty^ must.h^vb jb- pai^anaentaiy . proceeding Waa" 

flu^e,} and the onjhr (pinion inJ^m»ito*^!MiaiahbpttTgadthehec©i^ 

portion qCInfluence was necesfary fot the, b£ltee^piRnp,the offi^*. hbn, frk^o.' 
Relent execution, of those, diit^ ? . Bla, sttde^ Ihis,. amiemgst other, offibbs^ 
aiked for no mc^e than wqat,hecQpc^if^, waa,lasj(.yaai(;jnclbde4 in fhe ad4re«;''ie. 
to be the dub proportioh b^ influehi^i tim The quwtiim then was, ha«l.’ 

vrliich the. Croarq ought te posseiaiA tiie | W, had ne effiact ?. It had 
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duced a Treasury minute, directing the 
oecdssary inquiry to be made. The hon. 
member .for Yorl^hire was of opinion, that 
this point should be conceded, because 
the ferment of the public mind had sub'* 
sided. But, be comd not conceive where 
that hon. member saw the aigns of this 
abated fervour, when a Qpcond motion 
was made on this subject in the same ses¬ 
sion. lie would ask his hon. friend 
whether the House was likely to lo^ 
into the office of joiat-postma8ier*general 
with the same dispassionate coolness which 
would distinguish ^ parliamentary com¬ 
mission, acting on oath I The hon. mem¬ 
ber for' Yorkshire was filling to^ let the 
question rest for the present, provided it 
was understood that the report, of *the 
commissioners would ^ , submittftd to 
parliament. How could^ that, a&p* be 
prevented ? , It mqst come before parlia¬ 
ment ; and he felt that the report of five 
commissioners, acting on oath, would be 
a greater mill-Stone about his neck than 
the bill of his hon. friend in 1813. He 
could not at all partake of the conviction 
which had so suddenly burst on the hon. 
member for Yorkshire, that the public 
mind bad subsided into a state of quietude. 
He had no reason for believipg that the 
gentlemen opposite would not go on at' 
tacking offleo after office. He could, 
however, assume the House, that i( the 
motion were negatived, the subject of the 
posWoffice should be referred to the com¬ 
missioners with as little delay as possible. 
After this plain declaration, be trusted the 
motiofi would be met by a negative. He 
must reprobate the iciea, ,that men of 
exalted rank could be Base enough id ac¬ 
cent of such an office mainly as a t6b« 

Mr, Wilberjbrcd agreed with ah heu, 
baronet, that tbia motion became of fiir 
greater importance,hi consequence of the 
arguments by which it Was resist^. It 
was alleged, that'the o^ce wasnehpss^y 
for the infiuence of thti Cro^i, ^vS^atl , 
Preserve offices %■ the exclusive pujrpoS^^/ 
of infiuence? Whht wM this>blot,What^ 
was called in plainer twms ricorfij^tlop ?' 
Avowedly, the gr<;|(ind oT cohiibtilhg’the' 
office was to indubd meibb^f of ^rlii* 
ment to suppoH goverpAebii IHght dr 
wrobg. He aduiitted the .p.e^. 

tween accepibg officp 'he^use U jpeirSon 
agreed with ministers in thair views,, and 
supporting those views^.because they ob¬ 
tained office; but the public Were not 
always ready td nfal^^ tbat distinction. 
This appears to l^in to be a prcper ttiiiie 


for considering the subject, with reference 
to the consequences that might follow 
from the principles on which it was sup. 
ported; and, to support the office on tlic 
ground that it was necessary to the in., 
fiuence of thp Crown, seemed calculated 
id produce a bad Impression on the pub. 
lie. These were times in which attacks 
on the constitution were bade through 
the House of Commons. What could 
tend more to countenance such attacks 
than to decide upon keeping up the 
situation from the motive adduced in sup¬ 
port of it? He should support the mo¬ 
tion, because he felt it to be peculiarly 
incumbent upon the Housey in the pre¬ 
sent titnos, to be careful of its character, 
aad to endeavour, by all just and honour- 
able means, to secure the respciiMcnd 
afiection of the people. 

Sir would cordially support 

this motion, and after it should be carried, 
he would maintain, that a greUt deal more 
regained to be done. If the House un¬ 
derstood the state of the country, they 
would pass such motions by acclamations. 
His real opinion was, that the hon? mem¬ 
ber for Montrose did as much good as all 
his majesty’s ministers put together. TIic 
hon. member had made those see who 
could not see befbro; or, if they could 
see, would not see. Like the weight of a 
clock; the boh. member had made ministers 
go better and better by winding them up. 
He had not heard one single reason for 
continuing two postmasters. It was said, 
that tte two postmasters must be conti¬ 
nued in order to preserve (t<<'..’afiucncc of 
the Crown. Against whom? Against 
themselves; and not oifly against the pre-' 
Schf; but againet every future House of 
Oouimons. Was, it not preposterous to 
effil upon t|mm to commit suicide on 
th^roi^lyes? 

.M^. R. Mariin cohderaned-the,conduct 
of oppo^tibn, which, he contended, 
Was father dictated' by a.9e4re.tb annoy 
Clte''gbyernihetit,|^hin any considera-. 
tipp of (lie ^sfVact thef ite of tltb question. 
£y^n]f if.^imidlie demonstrated on ab- 
'Strhdt .pfibciples, that one postmaster- 
'^enerat WM enough,’ he would oppose tlie 
mo.tipb;‘ if it had a tendency to shake the 
pflfseni udmihistration. 

. MN*fo!ril^MacdoRa?(?congr his 

itdmb fHenit.oti having returned to the 
ehth’^ with, a spirit,,, perseverance and 
ttOtmt Which augured well for the public 
miuse^ Now that^mihisters had had leisure 
f6r*reflc!ctSon, and an opportunity of col- 
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lecting the opinion of their country 
fnemisk he had felt some curiosity to ■ see 
what new shifting course tliey would 
adopt; and that curiosity had been amply 
gratified .by the turn Vhich <the debatef 
had taken to night. VVith the exgeptionj 
of tlie meuihpr for Surrey, there was not? 
a single unofficial person who had vep>, 

, lured to justify the vote which be intended 
to give against the motion. The .tone d£ 

. the noble marquis was indeed considerably 
subdued, quantum mutalut ah iUo 
iote How were the mighty, fallen smeo 
the last debatCrOn tiiis question 1 Humblq 
and bcu^n, *and retiring from his former 
ground, this^ champion of ^e influence 
of the Crown, who had once declared, 
that without this office it would be im.. 
noifisjjde to carry on the government of 
the country, was now ready to refer to 
certain commissioners a question which 
had been already twice Idecidfid in that 
House. It had been said, that the office 
was a part of the necessary patronage-of 
the Crown,.and therefore, ought* not to 
bP touched; but it was for the House to 
determine, whether that argument ought 
to have weight with them. He would ask 
the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Ilobinson), 
%vho liad made so strong an appeal on a 
former occasion, in favour of the inferior 
clerks of his own department, whether 
ho could stand up in his place and say, 
that a second postmaster-general was ne« 
ccssary ? Wjiether he could sfiy to those 
clerks, that tliey must be sent adrift, hut 
that a duplicate postmaster-general makt 
be retained? lie .’wished also to know 
'fr'oui the noble marquis what, he .meant by 
a very fUYo'urite phjrose, which he had 
used upon that and mapy other occasions, 
“a well underwood economy.” It re¬ 
minded him nt 'iifhfit j^u4ibras said pf 
'pain —7 , > . . 5 

“'Tls neither bad j'siftapllciter, nor j^pd') ! 
But merely as His'undetstPod^’ , i 

Tho hoi), member then entered a 
statement, ‘'tp ^liow ,th^varip.u0, Siduices 
of influence pQSS^efi[^t|i;U Crdlwn,.ai^d 
concluded will).. cautlpnipk -dte . Hou^ 
against giving tbmr .sarip^bn id ihp, con* 
tinuahee of. unimcejBSfay,(pl8c^<t with a 
view to extend triat ioflpeii^e.' ’ ? , 

Mr. il/onpy detandud the office pfjbijivt* 
postmaster-general, ^^en he found 
within the last year,..,^,0OO reppr;is.h^ 
becii referred to them,' op each of, wh^lj 
they gave thjEir opinion,'ho cbuld^^ 
think U)c, office, without considerable quties 
and great reSpbn?ibihty. V !iyUen b®„P,lfee4 


wise considered the immense patronage 
connected with the office, he did not thihk 
that it should rest in the hands of one 
person. 

' Lord A. HamUlqp wished to ask the 
bon. gentleman, what length of time 
one of the postmasters, lord Clancarty, 
had b^n absent from the cotmtry ? He 
believed he was nway about two years; 
and Alia waaa complete answer to the hon. 
^ntletoan’s Speech. 

Manffieldjaaid, he would rather 
give .10,000/, a.ybar to two such persons 
as now filled the office^ than 2,5001 to one. 

After a short reply, the House divided; 
Ayes, 216. Noes 201. Majority for the 
motion,' 15. 

o 

List qf the Majority. 

a •. 


Allen, J.H; 

Althorp, viget. 

Anson, hon. G. 
Anson, sir G. . 
Aclaud, sir T. 
Archdale, Gen. 
Astley, sir J. 

Baring, sir T. 
Barnard, viset. , 
Barrett, S. M. 
Beaumont, T. P. 
Becher, W. 

Bjelgrave, viset. 
Bennet, hon. H. G. 
Benyon, B. 

Berntd, R. 

Birch, J. 

Bright, H. 

Brongham, H. 
Boughey, sir J. F. 
Burdett, sir F. 

Bury, viset. , 

ByS,p. 

Bagwell, rt. hon, W. 
Butterworlb, Jos. 
Blair, J.‘ 

Bankas, H. 7 
Benett, J- 
Blake, sir F. 
Bdughtpn, vr.C. R.«' 
'Ba.staird, E.-P. 
Carter, John j , • r 
Ghainbedayne, • W." 
Calvert,'<X.,, 
‘‘Cayef, 

Cavendbh,' 
Cavezaii^Hi, ,7, 
Cavehdiib,' C. '* . 
Caulfi^, bon. H. 
Chaloner,,K- 
Clifton, viscount v 
CoifiB, sir I. «. 
Coke,TV „ , 
Col1x>nie, N. B,. , 
CoDcannoB, L.. . 


Crespigny, sir W. De 
Crompton, S. 
Creevey, T. 

Ch.aplin, (J. 
Cheivt'ynd, G. 
Crawley, Sam. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Cooper, 11, B. 
Corbett, P. 

Cole, sir C. 

Curteis, J. E. 

Davies, T. 11. 
Denman, Thos. 
Dunda-s, hon, T. 
Denison, W. J. 
Dugdale, D. S. 
Davenport, D. 
Doveton, Gabriel 
Ebrington, viset. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, bon. G. Agar 
Evans, W, 
Farquhtirson, A. 
Fergusson, sir ll. C, 
Ktzroy, lord C. 
Fitzroy, lord J. 
if oley, T, 

Folkestone, viset. 
Frankland, R. 

French, Arthur 
Fellowes, W. II. 
Forbes, C. 

Fane, John 
Farrand, R. 

, Grosvenor, R. 
Graham, S. 

Grant, J. P. 

Grattan, J, 

Grenfell, Pascoe , 
Griffith, J. VV. 

Guise, sirW. 
Gurney, H. , 

Gipps, G. 

GaskeH, B. . 
llamiUoD, lotd.A.- > 
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lialdimand, W. 
He»thcote> G. J. 
Heron, sir Hobt. 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hornby, E. 

Hughes, W. L. ' *" 
Hume, J. 

Hurst, R. 

Handley, IL 
Hutchinson, hon.C .H. 
Haivey, sir B. . 
llolham, lord 
James, W. 

Johnson, col. . , 

Jervoise, G. P. , 
Kennedy, T. E. 
Knatchbull, sic E. 
Keck, G. A . L. 
Latouchc, R. 

1/dmb, hon, G. 
J/<imbtun, J. G. 
UangstoD, J. H. 
Lemon, sir W. 

Lloyd, sir 15. 

Leonard, T. D. 
l^ushington, S. 
Leycester, R. 
Idjckbart, W. E, 

Lucy, G. 

Lester, R. L. 

Lawley, F. 

Lethbridge, sirT. 
Maberly, .T, 

Maherly, W, L. 
ATacdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Alarkham, adiitiral 
Martin, J. 

M^ule, hon. W. 
Maxwell, J. W, 
Milbaiik, M. 

Moiick, J. B. 

Moore, P. 
Marjoribanks, S. 
Marryatj Joseph 
Mahon, hon, S. 
Newman, tt. W, * 
Neville, hon..R. 
Newport, rt. hoo. sit J. 
Nugent, lord 
O’Callagiian, J. 

Ord, W. 

Osborne, lord F. 
Ossulston, lord 
O’Brien, sir E. 
Palmer, col. 

Palmer, C. F. 

Parcs, Thos, 

Pierce, H. 

Pclhnin, hon. C. A. 
Philips, G. ft. 

Philipsj G. ^ 
Power, R. 

Powlett, hon. W. ' ‘ 
Prittie, hon, F.‘ ' 
Pryse, P.- ^ 

Plumber, JPhh ' 


■ Paitdh, sir John 
Robinson,-sir G. 
Ranisdeo,'J. G. 
Ramsay, sir A. . 

Rice, T.:5. . ' • 

' nicardo, B. 

Kickfbrd, W^,. 
Ridlby.'sir M. W. 

' Robtiyts^ A.- 
-Rumbold, C. 

Rtassell, lord J. 
Russell, R. G. 

Rowley, sir W- 
Rogers, E. 
Ratpsbottom, J. 
Stanley, lonjl 
Sfcarlett, J. 

Scott, J. ‘ 

Scott, James* ‘ 
Scudamore, R. * 
Sibith, R. 

Smith, J. • 
Smith, W. 

Smith, 0. 

Stewart, W. (Tyrone) 
Stuart, lord J. 

Sykes, D. 

Scourfield, W. 
Sebright, sir J. 
Shelley, sir J. 
Sotheron, Frank 
1 avistock, marquis of 
Taylor, C. 

Taylor, M. A. 
Tierney, rt. hon. G. 
Towhshend, lord C. 
Tynte, C. 

Talk, C. A. 

Talbot, U. W. 
Tremayne,' J. II. 
Titchfield, marq. 
Whitbread, S. C. 

• Warre, J. A. 

Webbe, E. • 
Western, C. C. 
Williamsj Owen 
Williams, T. P. 
WilUams, W. 
Williams, John 
Wilson, sir R. 
Winpington, sir T. 
Wood,l&derinan 
Wyvil,M. * 
WubetfOrce, W. 
Wortley,'J. S. 
Whitmore,’,T. 
Wbitmorpi T, IV; 
Wells; ,Jolin , / 
Wodewnuk, E. 
Wili^n/Jehii C. 

'fttl’EW. ’, ‘ ; 
Duncaniion,' visO^ 
Normanby,' viset,' 

•• PSlStD OFF. ' ' 

Abcrcjromby, hon. J. 
Curwep,'J.- C. 

Dundos, C.‘ 


Elltson, Cuthbert 
Ford, M.' 
Westenra, bon. II, 


White, Luke 
Wilkin, W., 


HOUSI^ OF LORDS. 

■ . Fridayf May 3 . 

'ScOTiREPREs’ENTATIVEPEBRS.] The 
Earl of remiodetl tlieir lordships, 

that be had last session introduced a bill 
for regulating the election of the repre¬ 
sentative peers of Scotland, which Iiad 
gone through two of its stages. It was 
proposed to be enacted by that bill, that 
no person claiming to be a>peer of Scot- 
latid, except the son or lineal descendant 
of a deceased peer, should vote at the 
electioi> of the sixteen representative 
peers. This proposition was received with 
approbation bv their lordships in ^Tiiera}. 
Only one noble lord urged any objection 
to the measure, and that noble lord sug¬ 
gested that it would be better to attain 
the object in view bv a resolution of their 
lordships' bouse, than by a legislative 
enactment. It was also thought advisable 
that a communication should be made to 
every individual peer of Scotland,‘inrorder 
to obtain his opinion. In consequence of 
these suggestions, the bill had been witlt- 
drawn, and a communication of the kind 
referred to had been made.* The result 
of the correspondence had confirmed him 
that it was necessary for parliament to in¬ 
terpose its authonty on this subject. 
Nearly all the peers of Scotland had ex-. 

S ed their complete approbation of the 
, os^ measure, and none had objected 
to it. Gne had thought it nat neccssany. 
Another had qualified his assent by ob¬ 
serving, that he apprehended such an ar¬ 
rangement might not be the wish of all 
the peers. Another, again, was of opinion, 
that a resolution of me House would be 
preferable to an act of parliament. The 
evil of which the Scotch pccys had to 
cotijplaia was, that fron^the Union down 
to tno present time, it*C^ been in the 
power of any person claiming to be a peer, 
though he possened no right to such dig¬ 
nity, to vote at the election for the sixteen 
peers to sit in parliament; there being no 
(Irdvision in the act of Union requiring 
that the right of the claimant to a title 
should be proved before he was allowed 
to vote. "That any body of men should 
, be/subject to such an intrusion, must 
appear very extraordinary; but to the 
j^ers of Scotland it was a particular 
nardship; for^ excluded as they were 
from becoming members of the House of 
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Commons,‘ther v<^ero besides, by ihe irre* 
guhrity of tlieir flection, liabJc to be kept 
out of their seats in that House. He 
could refer to cases which would show 
that the system was as bad in fact as in 
theory. One case of injustice, he believed, 
would be all that he need state. At the 
election of 1790, only 13 peers out of the 
16 were retuifbed. Six others had an 
equality of votes, and it remained to be 
ascertained which three of those six were 
entitled to sit. After three years of labo* 
rious investigation, it was determined by 
their lordships’ House to which the 
jority of the legal votes belonged. It 
might be said^ there was ano*ther ques¬ 
tion mixed up with this; namely, whether 
British peers, who were also* peers of 
Scoriu^Kl, were entitled to vote: but this 
was a question of so narrow a compass, 
that it was capable of being sey;led, as 
indeed it was settled, by one deliberation 
of the House. Its discussion, in fact, 
occupied only one day of the three,years 
during which three peers had been ex¬ 
cluded from their Seats. The next ques¬ 
tion i^iiich he bad to call their attention 
was the best means of removing the evil, j 
After consulting with persons best quali¬ 
fied to give an opinion on this subject, 
he thoughttNt advisable to propose two 
resolutions to be referred to a committee 
of privilege. The purport of the first re¬ 
solution was, that, upon the decease of 
any peer, no person except the son, 
grandson, or other lineal descendant^ or 
the brother of such peer, should be p&- 
mitted to v«te at the election of the 
sixteen representative peers of Scotland, 
until his claim to the peerage be made < 
good before a committee of privilege. I 
The object of the second was merely to | 
provide, that the first resolution should 
be no obstacle to claimants cLallengiitg 
the right of persons who now held peer¬ 
ages. If the conwittee should agree,* to 
these resohiti^t he wished still to re¬ 
serve the question, whether or not they 
ought to be made the sidijeet of a legis¬ 
lative act. • 

The regplutions were referred to the 
committee of privilege. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday f May 3. 

PostMASTKR GaNERAL.] The Mar- 

X uiss of Londonderry reported hi^ 
lajesty’s answer to tlw Address of yes¬ 
terday, as followi s 


Naval and Military Pensions. [31G 

The king having been attended with 
the address of the House of CommotA of 
yesterday, acquaints the House -that lie 
will give Erections that the salary of one 
of the postmasters-geaeral shall forthwith 
be discontinuedHis majesty only post¬ 
pones the abolition of tho office of one 
of the poStnaasjers-general, until he shall 
have had the opportunity of considering 
what permanent arrangemetit may be 
advisable for the conduct of the business 
of that department.^’ 

Navai. ani> Mimi*ary Pensions.] 
On the order of the day for receiving the 
report of the committee on the payment 
of the Naval and Military Pensions, 

Mf. Bernal said, lie considered the 
proposition simply as a loan ; but was at 
a los/to understand, bow the same secu¬ 
rity could be obtained from the contrac¬ 
tors for the perferihance of the conditions 
ef such a loan as for those of a fixed loan. 
If no such sedurity could be afforded, in 
what a rituation of loss might the country 
be placed. Some contingency might 
render the contract so oppressively bur- 
thensome, that the contractors would 
abandon it. There were contingencies 
also that might give the contractors an 
undue advantage.—-If a war should occur 
in the course of four or five years, many 
of the officers at present on half-pay 
would immediately oe put on full-pay; 
and that fiilt-pay tlrould be charged on 
another fund. In that event the terms of 
the contract woiild be unduly improved 
to the benefit of the contractor. 

The repori was brought up, and the 
four fll-st resolutions agreed to. On the 
fifth resolution being put, 

Mr. Hume said, mat to this resolution 
be should move an amendment. The 
object of it was to burthen posterity ond 
to relieve ourselvea—a direct violation of 
the^ principle of the sinking fund. But, 
besideii dther^bjecuons, the operation was 
so complex that it was almost unintciii- 
gible, and the perplexity spread over a 
period of 45 yeari The project was so 
novel, and the amount so large,' that it 
would 6e found very difficult to find con- 
tracibrt. For rixteen years they would 
not receive a ^gle shiUing, and would 
be payifig m^y millions, in advance. It 
was cledr, also, that the public fi^ust bo 
loam by tbe transaction, if private par¬ 
ties entered into the speculation with 
government; but if the loan (for it was 
nothing else} were taken by the com- 
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roissioncrs of the Binking fund, tho public there was a straight one before him leading 
would gain, and the 'scheme would be to the same end. The obvious course viaa 
rendered comparatively simple and intel- to take the sum from thp jinking fund, 
ligible. 'He would therefore move as an Mr. T. Wilson contended, that at tho 
amendment, «that th% commissioners of present moment, ’while the 3 per cents 
the treasury shouldT treat and contract were at 78 pr 79, ministers could make a 
with the commissioners for the redemption more advantageous bargain than at a sub* 
uf the national debt for the sum required.” sequent period when they might be lower. 

Mr. Cripps thought the Yioble marquis Besides, they would thus avoid the con- 
bad conferred a benedt on the country by tingencies of war. It. was just as proper 
adhering to the sinking fund. He admit* now to support the sinking fund, as. io the 
ted, nevertheless, than the plan now pro* beginning of the session; because the 
posed militated in,a slight (legree against period might not be ihr distant, and he 
it. But it was necessary that some, relief hoped it was not, when ministers woitidi 
in the shape of taxation should be given, be prepared to pay oif the'd- per cents, 
and be knew of no better mode of giving Tbo present amendment was an attack 
it than the present. The whole of the upon the sinking fund by*a side windl 
lcather*tax, a moiety of thq salt-tax,•and Though *rqlief from taxation was very 
a large portion of the House and window* desirable, it was even more desiraj^lg to> 
tax, would thus be. removed. He did not keep faith with the public creditor. If 
sec any of the complication of which the that faith were not kept, the agricultural 
lion, member had spoken, and had no interest might suffer even more severely 
doubt that if the terms were proposed, than they did at the present moment, 
contractors would he found for the whole Mr. Brougham said, it now appeared 
licfore to-morrow night. that allvides were fora reduction of taxes, 

Mr. Whitmore thought it would be though, at the beginning of the session, 
more economical to borrow the money of reduction lyas declared to be impe§^hlc, 
the sinking fund than of contractors. He on account of the preservation of the 
had voted for preserving the sinking fund sinking fund. It was hardly necessary tO' 
at the beginning of the session, because a congratulate the House, that the chan- 
great financial project was then before the cellor of the exchequer had thus yielded 
country—the payment of the 5 per cents; to the necessities of the country, and warn 
but now that that object had been effe'e- willing to relinquish taxation to the extent 
ted, it became the duty of the House ta of 1,800,0001. This was a pretty good 
consider the best means of affording nest-egg to begin with; and it should not 
rclidf to the country. If the contract be his (Mr. B’s.) fault, if the right hon. 
wore made according to the amendment, gentleman was not urged to give up seve- 
all complexity would he avoided. ral millions more. The ques^on before 

Mr. 3. felt it his duty to oppose the House was precisely this: whether, 

the proposition of the chancellor m the according to the plan of ministers, or of 
exchequer. The bargain would be made the hon. member for Montrose, the pro- 
upon most disadvantageous terms. The posed reduction of taxes could he most 
right hon. gentleman was daily in the ecopomically made? The hon. member 
habit of selling annuities on the lowest whq spoke last rested tlic defence of 
terms: wliiie, his present plan went to minilters entirely upon the present high 
purchase them at the highest. ^ price of stocks and the contingency of war 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the^proposition uuritfg the next forty*dv«*Mear8. If tin's 
of the hon. member for Montrose vr& the asgument was correct, why\ot carry it 
same as that of ministers, only he wished further ? Why not borrow 20,000,000/1 
the contract to be made on the most at^ce, and apply the principle of tlic 
advantageous terms. Whatever honus the sinking fund to the extinction of that loan 
private contractor obtained, would be a in the usual maoncr? But there was 
clear loss to the country. There could another consideration beyond all these, 
be no doubt tliat, if the *sum requited Had we not an unfunded debt of more 
were now taken from the sinking fund, at than 30,000,000/. Why not fun<l this ? 
the end of 45 years the country would be Stocks were bighat present, and therefore 
in a better situation than if the money the opportunity was most favourable. If 
were borrowed of individuals. He was’ these 30,000,000/. were funded when 
an enemy to all, complicated schemes, stocks were 78, government would have' 
aud was for ava ding a crooked path when all the benedt df the operatioa.--lt was 
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Perfectly obvious, that the mode in which 
tb« present comtnutation could be most 
economically effected, must be for the 
government. to secure to themselves the 
whole of that benefit whith the contractors 
would reap, provided the bargain |hould 
be struck. VVhatcver name the right hoo. 
gentleman miglit give to his plan, it even« 
tuaily must bo neither more nor less than 
an interference with the sinking fund. 
Who were to gain relief by the proposed 
plan? They who should live and pay 
taxes for the next 16 years. Who would 
suffer by the relief which was to be effec¬ 
ted i They wlio should live and pay taxes 
after the expiration of the firstrlfi years of 
the 45. Until'ader the first 16 years should 
expire, the country would havie *gone on 
borcQjving, but without making any pay¬ 
ment. Now, the'oniy difference between 
such a project aud ordinary loans was this; 
that in the case of ordinary Ibana the 
country paid the interest regularly every 
year, but, in this instance, it tvould not 
begin to pay at ail until the seventeenth 
year. But then, for the remaining 29 
year^rf the term, it would hpve to pay 

{ irincipal, interest, and profit too. It fol- 
owed from these premises, that the per¬ 
sons to be relieved by the scheme were 
those who should pay taxes during the 
first 16 years; and that the persons who 
would be pressed, in order to enable 
government to extend that relief, would 
be those who were to pay taxes during the 
remaining 29 years. Now, the sinking 
fund pressed hardest upon the former of 
these classg^. It was supported by means 
of the sums paid for that purpose by those 
who lived and paid taxes during the 
earliest series of 16 years. But who were 
the persons that would derive the profit 
of it? They, clearly, who should pay 
taxes after that series of 16 years Wd 
passed. The noble marquis had intimtfted 
that the sinking fund was intended to be 
5,000,000/. ycai%, and to accumulate: at 
compound' inlSrest, for ten years} at the 
end of which time the noble lord calcula¬ 
ted, that its operation would have reduc^ I 
about 70,000,000/. of thecapital*debt, and ! 
that the accumulation would have reached 
between 7,000,000/. and 8,000,000/. only. 
But, during this period of ten years it was 
proposed that no taxes should be remitted. 
That is, the sum of 250,000/. (being the 
interest of 5,000,000/. at 5 per cent) was 
not to be applied towards the repealing of 
taxes, to that amount, but it was to accu¬ 
mulate. The public was'ooly to be re- 
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lieved from a portion of the taxes, at 
present paid for defroying the interest 
of the debt, when, at tite expiration 
of the 10 years, the interest ‘on the 
accumulated sinking fund should arrive 
at 400,000/.; and then it was to be applied 
towards the reduction of the interest. 
Now, of this plan he would say, that while 
the country 'continued in its present 
^lamentable state, it ought never to be put 
in execution—that, .the couniry being 
under circumstances such as those in 
which she now found {^ersclf, no sinking 
fund at all should be kept up, until she 
could better afford it. He should recom¬ 
mend that, instead of leaving these 
5,000,QOO/. to accumulate at compound 
intcKst, the whole sum should be taken 
and applied in the relief of taxation. Let 
the punlic creditor be satisfied with all 
that he could fairly demand ; namely, the 
payment of his interest.—The next quoF- 
tion was, which of two sinking funds 
offered to their attention they would have ? 
He had already stated what he conceived 
to be the ohjecMons against a fund of 
5,000,000/. accumulating for 10 years at 
compound interest. He would rather say, 
let them take their 5,000,000/., and the 
I year's interest would be 250,000/. Tlie 
! next year there would be other 250,00()/. 
and so on, till the term of 10 years was 
completed. This proposition assumed 
that the sinking fund was, in the mean¬ 
while, strictly kept up at 5,000,000/., but 
not accumulating at compound interest. 
Now, the total simple interest on that 
sum, at 5 per cent, would form a very 
eligible-fund, applicable to the relief of 
taxes. In ten years it would amount to 
2,.500,000/. During the next period of 
ten years, this same suit; would be genera¬ 
ted ; so that at the end of the next 20 
years, the government might have reduced 
taxes to the amount of 5,000,000/. This 
was his proposal for a sinking fund. Now, 

I what was tfce nature of the noble lord’s 
plan T The noble lord would begin with 
400,000/. at a'period of 11 years hence, 
rather than with 250,000/. this very year. 
What would be tiie relative effects of these 
two Itcheroes ? At the end of 20 ydars, 
the noble lord would have rcniittcil 
4,000,000/. ofi taxes. He (Mr. B.) in 
the same period, would have remitted 
5,000,000/. The noble lord would have 
sacrificed relief to the present genera- 
don wholly, as fSr as regarded those 
who were to pay taxes for the first 10 
years; and partially, as respected those 
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who would have to pay tlfem during the 
Kccoyd term of 10 years. It resuUed, 
therefore, that down to the termination of 
that second period, that was, in 20 years, 
liis (Mr. 13’s.) plan would have remitted 
taxes to a greater amount by 1 ,000,0001. 
than the project of the noble lord would 
have done. But, in about six years after 
that point, it seemed that the noble lord’s 
project might overtake his; and after tiiat 
time (26 years hence), it might work 
undoubtedly a much more considerable 
operation than his, (Mr. B's) scheme 
would effect. Bi 4 that scheme would 
alTurd partial relief to the present genera¬ 
tion, and diieily during the ensuing ten 
years; besides the relief which it would 
difluse in some degree over the who]es26 
years. But—how would this plan of the 
noble lord’s consist with the other plan 
whicli he had brought forward—the com¬ 
mutation of the half-pay charge? The 
plan respecting the half-pay was exactly 
the reverse of this; for it was applying all 
the relief to the present generation, 
(ioverninent were to pay 2,800,000/. a- 
year for the whole of the 4-5 years. 
Taking the present mode of paying pen¬ 
sions, they would be gainers for 16 years 
to conic: after that period the thing 
would become equal. To those who 
lived subsequently to those IG years, the 
bargain would be a great burthen. It 
was impossible that any person who looked 
at the noble lord's plan for a fund, in 
conjttnctioa with this plan of commuta¬ 
tion, could entertain a doubt as to the 
ultimate effect of both. It was this—that 
every 1 , 000 , 000 /. taken as from the one, 
was added to the other.—The nextquespon 
was—what terms was the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman likely to gc^ in the market ? In 
the first place, the novelty of the plan 
must inevitably raise the market against 
himself. It was clear that men, in order 
to be induced to take that sort of bargain 
which was new and stran^ej 0 » 2 iem, must 
always be bribed by a certain boftus. 
That bonus must, of necessity, be paid by 
the public. In the second place, the 
market into which the right hon. gentle¬ 
man would have to go, must, of course, 
be a very contracted one. A common 
loan was easily disposed of. • A man felt 
no hesitation about buying ], 000 /. of 
stock, upon which he knew that in the 
next Half-year he should receive his divi¬ 
dend. But the case must be quite dif¬ 
ferent where the party knew, that only at 
the end of ifj yogrs his bargain would 
VOL. VH. ^ 


begin to pay him; and that not until the 
cxj)iration of years would 1 ^} 
realized his full profit iipotf it. The num¬ 
ber of those who would ofi'er to Like this 
bargain would be i/ery limited; the com- 
pctitioiy of consequence, would be very 
slight, and the terms very disadvantage¬ 
ous. Great companies, indeed, might be 
found to bid; but even thcy«nust be such 
as, possessing great capitals, hud some 
sort of surplus wliieh titcy could afford to 
sink under a prospect of large profit, for 
so long a term of years. At all events, 
the bonus must be paid by the country, 
and the advantage, most disproportion¬ 
ately, result to the contractor. Tbo 
simple and obvious way of*eficcting an 
arrangement^ of tliis kind would be, to 
take the money from the sinking fund,, .^nd 
thereby save the country the charge of 
the exorbitant premium which would 
attend th& proposed transaction. Hu 
must be allowed once more to suggest 
how gross an absurdity that was, which 
they were called upon to sanction ; and 
what ridicule and just censure it would 
entail upon^ them out of doors. *They 
were taking’ 5,(XX),(X)0/,, and putting it 
into a chest, in order that it might accu¬ 
mulate for the payment of a debt at the 
end of a certain period. In one and the 
same moment, they borrowed the same 
sum as they had in their cliest, but at a 
great disadvantage. They w-ere going into 
debt as lenders and as borrowers. They 
were taking especial care that the bencht 
should be all to the contractors, and, ia 
short, upholding an absurdity of that kind, 
that the man, who, in private die, shouht* 
suggest such a principle, would stand a 
chance of being conveyed to Bedlam, 
rather than to his own mansion. Hu 


woqld suppose the case of a man, v. bo, 
witl^an income of 10 , 000 /. a-ycar, was 
unfoAunately incumber.'rd with a debt of 
lOOjlfoo/.. To exiingiusb the principal 
and iifteicst of bis debt\illjjl[ persem had 
reserved one half of his iriiMnle every 
year, being a reservation of 5,000/. Be- * 
sides this debt, there was a jointure, or 
annuity, charged on his estate, of 2 , 000 /. 
a-year; and. being anxious to enlarge his 
sinking fund of 5 , 000 /., he put by other 
2 , 000 /. a-year for the same purpose, 
reserving for his own expenses only 1 , 000 /- 
He would suppose that the chancellor of 
the exchequer iuimd the individual in ihis 
stal^, and advi.-ed him to carry li!> join¬ 
ture into the market and sell it, on the 
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the sale would enable the gentleman to 
add l,00()i. a-ycar to his own reserved 
income. The right hon. gent, would say, 
“ Jt is very true that a few years hence, 
by the sale of this jdinture or annuity, 
you may find yourself a loser of some 
30,000/. or '10,000/. a-yearbut then he 
would console the gentleman with the 
reflection, the.t his sinking fund—the fund 
of which he had made a brag, as it 
were, to the public—remained untouched. 
Upon the grounds be had assigned, he 
must oppose the proposition of the right 
lion, gentleman, and express his hope that 
he would be induced to take money from 
the sinking fund. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob* 
served, that on the question of file sinking 
gentlemen had long been much 
divided,members on the Opposition benches 
wishing to^ take it away altogether, and 
those on his side preferring *to keep it 
inviolate. That principle of sacredness, 
to which he considered the faith of parlia¬ 
ment to be pledged, and upon th&strength 
of which this country had been enabled 
to^g.x«cutc such vast achievements in the 
course of the late war, [Cheers] lie 
hoped that House never would depart 
' from. It was u*pon this principle that 
government had just been enabled to per¬ 
form one of the greatest financial opera¬ 
tions that had been of late years attempted, 
and by which they would be enabled to 
remit very speedily taxes to the amount 
of nearly 1,.300,000/. The present plan, 
would obtain atonceasavingof2,000>000/., 
and with^ jierfect good faith to all parties. 
It was said, that this was done to relieve 
ourselves at the,expence of posterity. 
This was not the case. The question was, 
whether wc should pay an annuity of five 
millions, gradually diminishing for. 4.5 
years, or whether we should divid^ the 
*> irtlien equally through all the yeftrs of 
i '‘’ Ri? The amount of the charge at 
the •, ' ' term wa.<j equal.'* The 

gentleiiif n'»';;,,- site had all at once become 
extremely j. ii an attack upon the 
sinking fund. x. t! e fact was, that the 
sinking fund would go on as before, there 
■being nothing added to the debt, but,a 
charge which vras to he cxtliign!$hed by 
the mere operation of time, bince the 
conclusion of the peace, taxes hod been 
remitted to tliu amount of twenty mi'l'ons; 
and if the remission of takes was to bo 
considered as a panacea for the d><'tre^SLcs 
of the country, government were at ieasl 
entitled to that extent, to the gratitude of 
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the country. With respect to the mode 
of carrying the plan into eflect, he jould 
assifre the House that there should be a 
fair and general competition amdiig tiiosc 
who were disposed to buy. 

Mr. J. P. Grant Said, that nothing but 
a remission of taxation .could save the 
country. As to the sinking fund, as it 
was now placed, its operation was quite 
delusive. 

Mr. Jones approved of the plan, and 
thought the amendment would, if acted, 
upon, suspend the operation of the sink¬ 
ing fund, and provo^disadvantageous to 
the country. It was said, that to cU'ect 
this plan, the contractors must get a 
bonus, the amount of which would bo lost 
to4hc public. He did not concur in that 
opinion. The speculators might gain, 
but it was equally possible they might 
lose. 

Mr. Denis Prowne expressed his sur¬ 
prise that gentlemen opposite should feel 
averse to any proposition which went to 
the reduction of taxation; that having 
been the theme of their speeches during 
the session. 

Mr. Bcfinet said, the ground of com¬ 
plaint was, not that taxes to the amount of 
1,800,000/. had been reduced, but that a 
much larger portion of the public burthens 
had not been remitted. He would say, 
take away the whole qf the sinking fund, 
and reduce taxation to that amount. The 
country had a right to expect this. The 
national creditor had no claim beyond the 
interest of his debt; and, considering the 
terms by which his debt was contracted, 
he ought, in the distressed state of the 
country, to .consider himself fortunate if 
he got that. 

The House divided: For the amend¬ 
ment, 56. Against it, 135. 
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IIOUSE'OF LORDS. 

Mondayt May 6. 

AcnictrLTURAL Distress, and the 
Measures for irs Ueeief.], Earl 
Grey said, that previous to tiie holydays, 
lie iiad given notice of his intention to 
bring the distressed state of the country 
under iheir consideration, with the view 
of relieving tliat distress by a reduction of 
taxation. He had also put a question to 
the noble earl opposite, the object of 
which was, to ascertain whether any mea¬ 
sures were to be proposed by government, 
in addition to those nhich had already 
been brought before parliament. The 
noble carl had referred him to the com¬ 
mit tee of the House of Commons which 
was tlien .sitting, and which had since 
made its report, observing, that he did 
not know what might be done by the 
House of Commons, in consequence ot 
that inquiry, but that government had no 
further measures to propose. Shortly 
after this, the report of the agricultural 
committee appeared. Of that report it 
would be impossible for liim, consistently 
witli the respect due to thetjuarter wjiencc 
it came, to speak in the terms it deserved. 
l>nt this he wouU say, that he did not 
think it had disappointed the expectations 
of the country ; for he did not believe 
that any body had entertained the 
slightest hope of beneHt from the labours 
of the committee. Fe^jA-’wever, could 
suppose that any body of men, having 
before tbcni all the materials of informa¬ 
tion on a given subject, could have pro¬ 
duced a document so utterly deficient in 
every character of wisdom and practical 
utility as that report. With regard to the 
measures which had been proposed as 
means of relief, they were all inadequate 
to their object, and totally inconsistent 
with sound and rational views of policy. 
The presenting of tlAt report would not, 
therefore, have occasioned the least pas¬ 
sible delay ij. Ids ihlcution of biinging 
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forward a motion on the state of the 
country. But other measures had sii^ce 
been brought forward in Iheotliir Ilou-se. 
Tltose measures might come before their 
lordships at no ^ery distant period, and 
he therefore thought it right to wait ur.til 
they were brought up from the other 
House. With respect to these measures, 
he should take that opportunity of saying 
a few words. 'J'liere was one spteilic 
measure now in progre.ss, which was ex¬ 
traordinary, as it came from person.s who 
had asserted that the reduction of taxa¬ 
tion could afford no possible relief. That 
measure had his decided disapprobation, 
not certainly because it tended to reduce 
taxation^ but because it pfoposed to ac¬ 
complish /hat reduction in a manner the 
least advantageous to the country. 
Neither did he disapprove of it because it 
violated the sinking fund, the attempt to 
preserve Vhicli was delusive, and whicli in 
his opinion ought to he wholly suspended, 
to relieve the pressure on the country. 
What ‘he condemned ilio nicii'urc for, 
w’as, its violation of just princi|iles, tlie 
disguise it ^assumed, and tlie coiiy.lexity 
ill which it was involved. The scheme to 
whicli recourse wa.s now to he had, was 
one which would ultimately be attended 
with great loss to the country ; and its 
evil cifect.s were attempted to be con¬ 
cealed, by the disguise of preserving tlie 
sinking fund. This proposition for tlie 
reduction of taxation, would uUiniutcly 
produce a loss to the country of several 
millions. If the noble earl slionkl enter 
into any engagement before the subject 
w'as fully considered by tliL'"’House, •it 
would be his endeai;oiir to induce their 
lordships to reject such eng.agoinont, as it 
must inevitably be attended with great 
Iqss to the public. 

IThe Earl of Liverpool said, he had 
nc^r looked to the report of the agrieul- 
tural committee as likely to give origin to 
anyr measure capabl^\p|,‘, relieving the 
existing agricultural distre-syr' If, how¬ 
ever, there were defects in the existing 
law, he was not disposed to adopt the 
opinion that no prospective remedy ought 
to be applied, because be could not ex¬ 
pect from any mca.suro ininiediiito relief! 
But the noble carl had parliculnrly dwelt 
on what he called the inconsistency of 
ministers, who had declared tlnit no relief 
was to be obtained from the reclueiion of 
tjtxation, and had yet proposed a measure, 
the object of which was to reduce taxa¬ 
tion in an improper manner. Now, 
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neither lie nor any person connected with 

S avenioicnt had ever made any such 
eclaration. Oh the contrary, they had 
always held that the reduction of taxa¬ 
tion, whenever it coul5 be accomplished 
consistently with public faith, was most 
desirable object. Butr, he had always 
held, as he now held, that reduction of 
taxation, would in vain be looked to as a 
means of relief to agricultural distress. 
He did not believe that the repeal of 
taxes could have the least ettect on agri¬ 
culture, unless it were limited to those 
which fell exclusively on the fanner. He 
would admit*that the repeal of such taxes 
would be projanto a relief; but the gene¬ 
ral government taxes pressed more lightly 
on the agriculturists tlian on- any other 
clas^j^ and he must therefore maintain 
that no essential relief could be obtained 
by their reduction. He had laid an em¬ 
phasis on “ government taxes,’^ because 
there was another kind of taxes, namely, 
the poor-rates, which had a very diilcrent 
operation on agriculture, and wefe more 
severely felt. He was confident it would 
be found, that the weight of the govern¬ 
ment taxes fell on the community at largo, 
and not particularly on the farmer; and 
that, though reduction would be a relief 
to the country in general, it would be 
none to agriculture. And here he would 
ask what had been the object of the re¬ 
duction of the five per cents? No doubt I 
that operation bore hard upon the holder, | 
but it was a reduction of taxation to a I 


certain degree; and it was expressly 
stated that it was a preliminary step to 
farther nicdsures of the same kind. With 
respect to the measure in progress, for 
the future payment of the dead charge, 
be was prepared to prove that it involved 
no breach of public faith, and that it was 
in effect a reducing of the national dot, 
but by a difterent operation from th^^/ofi 
thcsinkirtgfiind ; inasmuch as it poss|(<sed I 
the advantager .''^‘■‘yielding present relief, j 
He couIdVer^ well understand the argu- 
ihent of noble lords on the other side, who 


thought that getting rid of the sinking ' 
fund would relieve ilie counli-y'*; but he 
roust protest against such a doctrine, 
because he was convinced that the relief 
which migljt thus be maintained would 
ultimately prove an injury to the country. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
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Huskisson presented a petition, which, if 
the party subscribing it had taken hi# ad¬ 
vice, would, he said, have been committed 
into other hands, but which, as the peti¬ 
tioner pressed it, he thought it his duty to 
present it to the Mouse. It was stated in 
the petition, that the petitioner, Robert 
Churchward, a builder, undertook some 
years ago, to* build about four or five 
hundred bouses in the county of Middle¬ 
sex, in the neighbourhood of Mile-end, 
near the Commercial-road: that after 
having built about one*hundred or rather 
more, the inhabitants of this newly 
created town remonstrated'against the in¬ 
convenience wliicli they sustained from 
not haying any public bouse in the neigh- 
boufliood. In consequence the petitioner 
built a house expressly constructed for a 
pubKc house, at the expense of 1,.600/., 
intending that it should be opened and 
kept as a free house. In 1817, the peti¬ 
tioner applied to the magistrates for a 
license for this House, having a recom¬ 
mendation signed by the minister, the 
churclnv^rdens, and the principal inha¬ 
bitants of the parish. Notwithstanding 
that application so backed, the magis¬ 
trates refused to license the house. In 
1818, the number of houses having in¬ 
creased to above 200, the petitioner again 
applied to the magistrates for a license 
and was again refused. In 1819, finding 
that he had not interest enough to pro¬ 
cure a license, the petitioner entered yito 
ii treaty with a publican at Bermondsey, 
of the name of Brown, to whom he sold 
the house for 1,100/. Brown at that time 
dealt with Barclay, and Co.; but on re¬ 
moving to Milb-end, he changed to Han- 
bury and Co., and gave as a reason, that 
they had a general intezest in that part of 
the town. A license was immediately 
granted to Mr. Brpvvn by the magistrates. 
The petitioner continued to build houses 
until the number exceeded 4-00, wl)en it 
was represeife*: him that it was neces¬ 
sary to have another place for the sale of 
beer and he in consequence built one, as 
remote as he could from the house occu¬ 
pied by Brown. In 1821, the petitioner 
applied for a license for his new house, 
and again met with a refusal. ‘In the same 
year another pbrson built a public house 
on a spot of ground contiguous to this 
now town, which spot of ground had 
some time before been made over to that 
person by the petilfSoner. That House 
was taken by Hunbury and Co., and al¬ 
though there were but very few houses 
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adjacent, the magistrates immediately 
liceAscd it. Such w^re the statements of 
the petitioner, for the accuracy of which 
of course he (Mr. H.) was not respon¬ 
sible. He had represented to the [»e- 
titioner, that if he had suffered the 
grievances of which he complained, he 
had a remedy at law. The petitioner, 
however, had stated to hini that he could 
have no redress at latv. The injury which 
the petitioner complained of then, was 
this. He sold the House which cost him 
l,500f. to Brown for J,100/., and the 
moment that it waslicensed by the interven¬ 
tion of Messrs. Hanbury and Co. it became 
worth 3,000/.; and for tiiat sum. Brown, 
if he pleased, could at once dispose of it. 
If the statements of the petitioner could 
be substantiated, it was clear that great 
abuses arose out of' the present licensing 
system. As he saw the hon. member for 
Weymouth in his place, he wished to call 
his attention to the assurance which he 
sometime ago gave, that when the mo¬ 
ment arrived at which the brewers derived 
any benefit from the reduction of (he 
duty on malt, the price of beer should be 
lowered. What he wished to know was, 
whether that moment had arrived ? If not 
he could only say that some measure must 
be taken to hasten its arrival. 

Mr. Fotoell Buxton perfectly concurred 
in the opinion of the right hon. gentleman, 
that iftlie allegations in the petition were 
wt^ll-founded, a case of grievance was 
made out, to which parliament ought to 
apply a remedy. He felt himself much 
obliged to the right hon. gentleman for 
having given him an opportunity of seeing 
the petition before he presented it*to the 
House, as it had enabled him to inquire 
into the subject ;*and he could now posi¬ 
tively declare, that all the substantial alle¬ 
gations of the petition were not borne out 
by the fact. Th3 petitioner said, that in- 
1817 he had taken a piece of land for 
building. In the he made bis 

first application to the magistrate! for a 
license. Under those circumstances, the 
magistrates might probably have thought 
such an application premature. The fol¬ 
lowing year the petitioner made a second 
application ; but it was refused, because 
the greater part of the houses which he 
had built were untenanted. In the fol¬ 
lowing year it seemed, the magistrates 
had licensed the house. Now, as the pe¬ 
titioner compIainetKthat the house bad. 
not been- licensed during the first two 
years, he ccitainly could not complain of 
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the magistrates for licensing it in the 
third. In licensing it they ha^ done 
even according to the pe!titioner*8 state¬ 
ment, what was right; and the only 
charge against ihbm therefore was, that 
they hjid done what was right from a cor¬ 
rupt motive. Tim only fact in the shape 
of a charge conveyed by the petition, 
was, the statement, that Brown had trans¬ 
ferred his trade from Messrs. Barclay’s 
house to that of Messrs. Hanbury; but all 
wbo knew any thing of the brewers trade 
would be perfectly aware that the cir¬ 
cumstance was one of ’every day’s occur¬ 
rence, and that no iurcrencG whatever of 
a corrupt nature could justly be deduced 
from it. ,Now upon that blowing only, 
the single/act stated in the petition was 
answered; but it should be answered still 
more completely. Supposing Messrs. 
Hanbury to possess the influence attri¬ 
buted to’them, the House would hardly 
suspect them of using it for any one’s be¬ 
nefit but their own; and he did assure the 
House*most unequivocally, that no agree¬ 
ment of any description, either made or 
understood, existed between JIdessrs. 
Hanbury and Mr. Brown. Browfi" was 
perfectly independent: he was no more 
confined to his brewer, than the right 
hon. gentleman was to his baker; he had 
brought his trade to the House, and 
would probably continue it as long 
as he found himself well treated. So 
much for the first part of the petuioncr’s 
case. The second called for still fewer 
observations. The petitioner complained 
that (after failing as to his first house), 
he had built two more housed, and that 
licenses had been re/used to them; and 
that, after such refusals, a house upon 
the same spot, in the interest of Messrs. 
Hanbury, had been licensed. Now, the 
ejections to the petitioner’s two houses 
had been these—The first stood only 200 
yauls from the house,mccupied by Brown, 
anff the second onIy^^f>(\ yards. The 
house licensed to Spratley successful 
applicant) stood 320 yards from Brown’s 
house, and notin the same street. Adverting 
to these circumstances, he begged to ask 
the right hon. gentleman, whether the dis¬ 
cretion exercised by the magistrates had 
not been such as he would have exer¬ 
cised himself/ But he begged entirely 
to deny the allegation in the petition, that 
the house licensed to Spratley was let to 
Messrs. Hanbury.—Having disnosedrtben, 
he trusted, of Mr, Churchward’s petition, 
he now came* to the question which had 
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been put to him by the right hon. gentle¬ 
man. ^nd first, he wislicd to point the 
recollection of Ihc House to the circum¬ 
stances under whicli tliut question was 
asked. When the subject had first come 
before the ilouso, ho(iVIr. B.), \jfithout 
an opportunity of cowsulting the other 
brewers, had been induced, by some ob¬ 
servations fro*) the liglii hon. gentleman, 
to pledge liim.scll’ that the price of beer 
should be reduced, as soon as the stock 
on hand, brewed from malt at the full 
duty, was consumed. lie knew what it 
was that government expected. They 
had granted *a farthing, and they wanted 
a halfpenny. But the jile^lge was re¬ 
deemed, for ftie price of beer wqs lowered 
already. [Cries of “ How*,’ ; “ how 
much?’’] It was lowered a halfpenny a 
pot; and government had only lowered it 
a farthing. Ho knew that a prejudice 
existed in the House against the class of 
persons to whom he belonged. He 
knew that complaints were made, over 
and over again, of the c.vtensife pro¬ 
perty in public houses possessed by'the 
brewers. In answer to such .complaints 
he could state one fact. The firm to 
which he belonged supplied 76‘6 publicans; 
lOj of those CiiBtoiners lived in thecouiitry. 
Of the others, only 19 occupied houses 
belonging to the firm: 22 were confined 
to the firm by loans ; but 600 were inde¬ 
pendent. A Biiiall part of that number had 
loans, bat the greatest part of them were 
cntiicly independent. As for the feelings 
of the brewers with respect to restrictions 
upon their trade, ho appealed to the hon. 
member for Shrewsbury whether he (Mr. 
Buxton) had not alFprded him every assis¬ 
tance in the preparation of his bill, and 
whether he had not suggested to him that 
clause which prohibited brewers f-om pur¬ 
chasing or becoming the lessees of pulfic 
houses? He felt that such a meagre 
would restrain the tnulc; but ho tho'»Fht 
that it would |ipj^beneficial one, ano lie 
WHS conteht- (5 abide by the restriction. 
Tliere was only one more point upon which 
be would take up the attention of the 
House; and that was the subjdtt of the 
strength of beer. A gallant admiral 
speaking of the quality of porter, had said, 
that if beer were brought back to the strength 
which it boasted in his younger days," he 
should be content. It appeared by the 
books and records of the Excise, that the 
beer noW* made and sold in London wa^ 
stronger by 25 per cent than that made 
20 years ago. TIic hon. ’gentleman sat 
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down by observfng, that six parts in seven 
of his trade was in free houses, llefetting 
to the alleged want of sufficient conviteti tion, 
he wished that tiie hon. gentlemen com¬ 
plaining would ihciTiselves become com¬ 
petitors. 

Mr. Calvert believed, that the right hon. 
gentleman was satisfied witli the eompe- 
lition cxisting*in the country, hut not witli 
the degree in which it existed in the large 
towns. He (Mr. C.) thought the reverse 
was the fact. In many parts of the coun¬ 
try he knew that brewnrs commanded an 
entire monopoly in thdr own iitighbour- 
hood, shutting out competition entirely. 
He had liimseif frequently conununicuted 
ivitli magistrates upon the subject, and 
had 'suggested that such extensive in¬ 
fluence ought to be. restrained. If he 
were»one of the magistrates, lie should feel 
it his duty to sec that a competition really 
did take place. The licensing sj stem was 
open to many abuses, and ho would lend 
any assistance in his power to remedy 
thorn. 

Sir J. Sebright said, that the licensing 
system, as it existed, produced the worst 
effects, not only on the public-houses them¬ 
selves, but on themoralsoftho.se who fre¬ 
quented them. 

Mr. Bcnnet felt himself bound to ac¬ 
knowledge, that he received the must 
liberal assistance, in 1 .Sly, from ?\Ir, Bu.xton. 
In performing this act of justice to his hon. 
friend, he should take the opporturiit}^ to 
state, tliat lie fully agreed with him as to 
the eft’ecis of competition. At the same 
time, he must express his belief, founded 
upon evidence, that a great part of the 
metropolis was’portioned out among the 
brewers, and tliat a brewer applying for a 
licence in it dcstroyetUevery thing lil;o 
fair cumpetition. Indeed, it appeared, 
that when a brewer and another party ap¬ 
plied for a license, tlic brewer obtained it 
from his rival, on tlie ground of being u 
known and rdlfwitilblc person. Witli re¬ 
gard to the introduction of a clause into 
any future act, prohibiting brewers from 
purchasing public-houses, he dqpmcd it 
to bo totally impracticable; inasmuch us 
public-houses might still be purchased 
for them on trust. The point principally 
to be attended hi in London, was the pre¬ 
vention of disorder in the different houses 
and the placing them under some spcciflc 
control. With regard to the country, he 
must say that there‘*was scarcely a free 
house in any village. They were all in the 
power of the brewers, who drenched their 
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wretched inhabitaiUs with alllcinds of vile 
poison. Tlie only way to remedy the 
evils of that part of the system was, to 
allow every individual to sell beer as they 
might bread. It was said, that the altera* 
tion of the present System would tend to 
the destruction of much private capital 
embarked in the trade. If that were the 
case, he would prefer giviag a fair com¬ 
pensation to the injured parties to con¬ 
tinuing the present system, which was as 
detrimental to the morals as it was ruinous 
to the health of the common people. 

Mr. Calvert trusted that his hon. friend 
would do the same Justice to him as he 
had done to the hon. member for Wey-' 
mouth. ^ 

Mr. Dennet had great pleasurcMij, sta¬ 
ting, that nobody had been more anxious 
to correct the abuses of the licepsing 
system than the lion, member. 

Mr. S. Whitbread defied any man to 
say, that the firm with which he was con¬ 
nected had ever used any improper means 
to obtain licenses. cHe could assure the 
House, they would willingly consent to any 
prospective measure that would tend to 
Keep the trade open. He thought that 
any act of parliament would be advanta¬ 
geous to the public which should prevent 
brewers from holding the licences of public 
houses. 

Mr. Monde was an advocate for liaving 
the trade in beer more open, at the same 
time, he would not deprive the brewers of 
any of their existing rights and interests. 
He thought that the magistrates ought to 
be deprived of a great portion of the dis¬ 
cretionary power which they exercised at 
present in the licensing of, public houses, 
inasmuch as it was in consequence of that 
discretionary power that so many people 
were obliged to tffink bad beer, and at the 
same time to pay a most extravagant price 
for it. He had that morning received a 
letter from a physician at Bath, whom he 
had known for 30 yearg,Jn^'bich that gen¬ 
tleman imputed most dfTtre diseasos pre¬ 
valent there, and especially the colic, to 
the bad beer drunk there. He was glad 
to find that the licensing system had at¬ 
tracted the attention of the hon. member 
for Shrewsbury; and still more glad to 
find that the House generally seemed to 
be of opinion that it stood in need of 
amendment and alteration. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

* 
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On the order of the day for going into a 


Committee on the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Agricultural Distress, 

Mr. Elltee assured the ■ House !md the 
noble lord, that after what passed on this 
subject on a former evening, he would 
not have interrupted the course of these 
proceedings, if he did not feel himself 
called upon, after the most mature consi. 
deration of the various resolutions on the 
table, to take the opportunity of protest¬ 
ing against them all, by now opposing 
the motion for the Speaker leaving the 
chair. He certainly would have abstained 
from this,opposition, if he conceived there 
was the slightest chance of any amend¬ 
ment, or modificutiun of the propositions 
in the committee, accordingito the prevail¬ 
ing opini'bns, or he would rather say preju¬ 
dices on this important subject; but as 
no improvement was likely titresuL from 
them, in the present system of the corn 
laws, the. wisest course, appeared, to him, 
not to touch that ivliich it was not intended 
to improve, and which there was in some 
quarters a pretty obvious disposition to 
render more injurious to the public inter¬ 
est. The noble marquis proposed to de¬ 
bate first ib the committee, his re^omtion 
relativcto the advance ofa million on bonded 
grain, protesting against going into the 
general discussion; but this opened the 
leading points in the general question, 
and those to which evidently the greatest 
importance was ascribed by ministers and 
the committee—the effect of the proposed 
advance from the Bank on the currency, 
and the price of grain. It was not now 
disguised, the sole object sought to be 
obtained was, a forced advanccki the value 
of agricultural prodqce. On the appoint¬ 
ment of the select committee he had stated 
his apprehensions, that all other cousidcr- 
ations would be neglected. When he 
fdhnd liis apprehensions realised, on their 
re^rt he ventured to recommend to the 
H^se the greatest caution, before they 
enrlarkcd in the scn^less and desperate 
expedients proposed in'uV' ^fter having 
listened with the utmost attention to 
all that had fallen from the noble lord ou 
the former evening, and the different gen¬ 
tlemen who had spoken in the course of 
this debate, his conviction, if possible, was 
confirmed, that no possible good could arise 
to the agricultural petitioners, and infinite 
mischief might be inflicted on many other 
interests, by the adoption of the measures 
before them. His duty, therefore, com- 
j^ellcd him to attempt, at least, to arrest 
the course tak^ by ministers, by opposing 
this further progress of the coinmittece. 
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He ^-ouUl not enter into a detailed 
consideration of the various resolutions on 
th*e table, involving the most opposite and 
contradictory opinions and principles, and 
he scarcely knew wkctlicr either, so 
entirely did he object to all, could be ! 
called better or worse ^than those* of the 
noble lord. The same fate would probably 
attend whichever the House in their wis¬ 
dom might adopt. The bill would remain 
a dead let ter on the Statute-book, as another 
proof of their fever for legislation, and of 
their perpetual reliance on temporary and 
pernicious expedients, to arrest the neces¬ 
sary effects of great and obvious causes, 
which gentlemen carefully and studiously 
kept out of< view; until a ])ad harvest 
brought the provisions of the*'act into 
operation, when parliament would be as 
read^ to i%pcal, as they were now to 
enact them. Of all the resolutions 
before them, those of the hon, baronet, 
the member for Somersetshire, were 
the most monstrous. He (Mr. Ellice) 
concurred, in principle, with thos? of the 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Huskisson), 
and of his hon. friend, the member for 
PurtiAiington ; but he could nbt bring his 
mind to sanction the conclusion at which 
either arrived. A certain protection, 
looking to the peculiar taxes which 
afiected the farmer, until these could be 
repealed, or thrown generally on the 
community, might be necessary, and 
some regulations to prevent a sudden 
inundation of foreign corn, beyond the 
wants of the country at particular periods. 
The latter evil was caused by tUc present 
state of tlie law, which certainly, so far, 
hishon.friend’sproposition would counter¬ 
act; but no groundshad been laid, or proofs 
brought forward to establish the claims 
of the agriculturist to the enormous [mto- 
tccting duty of 90s .; and when he fe- 
flected, that the price of grain in ojner 
countries, did not greatly exceed Ah is 
amount, he coul^l^ot consent to impose 
80 great \nt\ afimuonal burtlien on the 
<;on8umer, in a period of scarcity, when 
the proposed law could alone come into 
operation. , 

The whole question resolved itself into 
8bi8~>What temporary protection could be 
given to the farmer, consistently with the 
eqiml interests of other classes of the com¬ 
munity? In looking at this, they must 
take into consideration what was the 
present state, and likely to be the probable 
state of foreign markets, and what was 
the present, and probable future state of; 
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our own ? The price of grain in Eng¬ 
land and on the continent, prcviou| to 
the late war, was generally nearly the 
same; and as often higher a^ lower. 
Under the regulations existing at that 
period, any great Milferenco was soon 
adjusted, either by an exportation of our 
surplus, or an importation of our defi¬ 
ciency, to meet the wants of our neigh¬ 
bours, or our own. At present, in all 
other countries, the price had again 
returned to the former standard of about: 
iOs.: while here, although the average in 
the gazette might be under 50a'. in con¬ 
sequence of the large proportion of the late 
harvest damaged by the wet season, good 
sound b(ead corn had never been cheaper 
in thegVeat markets than 55s.and 60j. This 
was at least 25 per cent higher than in 
any ^other country in the world. The 
price of bread in London was actually 
one half dearer than in Paris; and yet 
such was the state of things of which tlio 
English grower complained, and the only 
remedy the propounders of the pre¬ 
sent measures could devise for his dis¬ 
tress, was, an attempt to augment this 
already singular difference, and to throw 
the burthen oil' his shoulders upon those 
of the consumer! At all events, if they 
were to adopt the principle of these mea¬ 
sures, let the House understand the ex¬ 
tent to w'hich it was supposed its applica¬ 
tion could be carried. The noble lord 
should distinctly state the rate at which, 
in his opinion, it would be desirable, and 
just, both to consumer and grower, that the 
price of corn should be maintained in 
ordinary years though there the folly 
of attempting to regulate by legislation 
that which depended so entirely on the 
fluctuation of seasons met them at the 
outset. On the former* occasion, which 
gave rise to the present lavi', of the 
inadequacy of which, although under it 
they bad enjoyed an absolute monopoly, 
the agricultu^igt^ow coipfilained, 80s. 
was the rate cm^ich their proceedings 
had been founded. Taking into calcula¬ 
tion the alteration of the currency, 55s. 
to 60s. was now equal to 80s. at the 
former period. Would that satisfy the 
agriculturists, even if they could assure 
it to them ? Thp answer was obvious: that 
was now the price, and the complaint in 
the petitions on the table was, its total 
inadequacy to enable them to pay present 
rents and taxes. [^Hgar, h*^ar.] There he 
agreed with them; th<^ came there ni'^r the 
root of the evil. Both must be reduced, but 
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the reduction of the fortnet would do little 
goot^ witlioiit a large repeal of the 
most oppressive taxes; and that, and not 
a futile* and useless attempt to raise 
artificially the price of corn, shot Id be the 
objec^ of the countrj^ gentlemen. What 
protection imuld tio more than the abso¬ 
lute monopoly ►he present law secured to 
them ? And odious as it was in principle 
end oppressive as mij^ht be its provisions, 
he would rather leave them to the full 
enjoyment of it, until a changi of cir¬ 
cumstances should render its total repeal 
necessary, than consent to any aggrava¬ 
tion of it, by adopting either of the propo¬ 
sitions now before the House. 

It was curious, and not uninstructivc, 
with respect.to their present proceedings, 
to take a retrospective glance at the 
course in which the legislature had gra- 
ilnally embarked in an attempt to prop 
up the laiidou interest, by sacriheing to it 
all the principles on which the corn 
trade ought to be regulated in a commer¬ 
cial country, if, indeed, the true policy 
was not to leave it entirely free. Every 
succeeding enactment since the first, or it 
least the first imposition of restrictions in 
modern times, had been progressively 
unjust, until they had arrived at such a 
state of delusion on the subject. li>at 
even his hon.friend,themcmbcrforI*ortar- 
lington, the able advocate of free trade, 
had consented to clog his resolutions 
embracing that principle, with a duty 
totally destructive of it in effect, and within 
'1< or 5s. of what had been considered abso¬ 
lutely prohibitory, as late as 1SO K With¬ 
out goipg further back than 1773, when 
the price of wheat was veryhigh, 604 ,, if 
they referred to the law of that year, tliey 
would find the onjy regulations were a 
permission of free import when the aver¬ 
age exceeded 48*, and of export when it 
fell to its. The next alteration came in 
1791, when the price was 49s. By the 
statute of that year, a d«ty was imposed 
of 2s. Gd. when the average was ^s., ^ly 
Gd. when it rose lo 54'S., and tAtder 50s. 
for the first time, a prohibitory duty, as'ft 
was called, of 24s. Sif., aUjhou^hdoOkiog to 
the prevailing feelings and opratdOs of the 
present day, that was cbnsidipred a vefy 
moderate imposition. The Bank,sto])i>ed 
payment -in 1797. -The'price of cbm 
naturally rose with the first depreciation 
of the currency, with that of all other 
commodities, and its* consequence of 
the two bad harvests of 1800 and 1801i 
reached the enormous and before un- 
VOL. vn. 


hoard of rate of 120* In lvS02, 18ua, and 
1804, a more nbiuulaut suppjy 
duced it to 6.5,*, still an urAisual price, but 
the land owner accustomed to that of pre¬ 
ceding years, forced the legislature again to 
interfere for his protection. The principle 
adopted in the prtwious bill of 1791, war, 
still pursued; 2* Gd, duly was imposed 
on impetatiun when, the average should 
be between GSs. and GGs.: Gd. when above 
66*, and tiie old-, and still considered as 
such, prohibitory duty of 21'* 3d. at¬ 
tached when the average was under Gll.v, 
Committees wc’*c subsequently appointed 
in 1810 and 1814, and altnougli their 
reroniti'cndations were not acted upon by 
the Hous^ they w'ere Iramctrin the same 
spirit, wlnqji distinguished all these pro¬ 
ceedings, the proposal bci.ig at iiat tyue 
to devise tcgulations by which llu' 
price oV wheat should be permanently 
maintained at tlie enormous rate of lOtV. 
Lastly came the bill of Ifil.*;, nrohibiting 
importation while tlu average was under 
80$, and as if this was not sufliciently 
oppre.ssive to the community, the lionsc 
were called ypon again to legislate ;«Ict it 
also be kept in view,by the party supposing 
themselves aggrieved by the low price of 
produce, and with the sole object, not im¬ 
plied, but openly avowed by the supportci s 
of t!ie present measure, of enhancing its 
value. Was this just, under the present 
circumstances of the country? Was it 
pijcticable, even if just and expedient? 

In Ills opinion, their time would be 
much better employed in investigating 
the causes of the pri scnt distress, with a 
view to some clficicnt remedy, if that was* 
within their power thaain discussing pre- 
(lositions, from which it was scarccly 
possible ta imagine any practicable or uso- 
ful rosult. What, then, had brought tlic 
country into its pres^ntsituation ? Thepro- 
■ grossive depreciation of a paper money, by 
whict^riccs had been gi^dually aagmen ti¬ 
ed, in proportion to the cdls of an almost 
overwhelming taxation during the late 
war, and an nttcnipt, on the restoration of' 
peace, to restore the former currencj, 
iwbilth had Ih the same manner again re¬ 
duced the value of alt property without 
.anyproportionatereductibn of the demands 
of the tax-^gatlierer or other creditor. The 
’country gentlemen and fanners, «itii all 
proprietors or capitalists, whosecnpital was 
en^dged in property, had gone on on the 
satup scale, and their wants had been 
supplied from the same sources, as those 
of a profuse government. Their engage- 
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mcnts liad increased in proportion to the 
artiBckil and temporary advance in their 
rents and value of their property, os the 
public debt had been increased according 
to the nominally increased means of the 
country, and they were now both left to 
face these engagemenft, with their means 
reduced one half, either by the actual im¬ 
provement of the currency, or the eifccts 
resulting from it. According to Mr. 
Colquhoun, (and his calculation was con¬ 
firmed by the returns of the property 
tax,) the rental of England in 1813, 
when corn, was at 90s. and 100s., and 
every species of farm produce at double 
its present «price, might be* taken at 13 
millions; the farmers profit- according 
to the rule laid down for iheir assess¬ 
ment to the same tax at 32, together 75 
millions. If 75 millions was the profit on 
the agricultural transactions of the coun¬ 
try under such circumstances, what must 
the result be now, with scarcely any re¬ 
duction in the amount of charges, propor¬ 
tioned to former prices i If the''rent was 
rightly calculated at one-fifth of the gross 
produce, and the pross produce had fallen 
a third, or a half, it was obvious a sacrifice 
of the whole rent would not remedy the 
evil. It was impossible to predict what 
might be the consequences of a conti¬ 
nuance of the present state of things. 
Certainly, neither the present, or any 
former measures brought foward by minis¬ 
ters, were calculated to dispel the,alarm, 
which the prospect before them naturally 
excited. 

, If they referred back to various periods 
of our history, they would find the prices 
of corn had bdbn necessarily affected 
in the same manner by the same cause. 
Shortly after the Revolution, between the 
years 1693, and 1699, the guinea was 
worth 30s., the ounce''of gold 6^. 5s.<; the 
price of corn then rosetoeOs. Tbecujrency 
was reformed in^700, and between that 
year and 1708, the average was again re- 
, duced to 32s. and 35s. Although con¬ 
siderable difficulties ensued flrom such 
changes, the transactions of ihe country, 
and its population were on a much more 
limited scale, and there was no national 
debt, to require the imposition, or iiender 
the continuance of taxation necessary to 
so disproportionate an amount, after the 
value of the currency had been aug¬ 
mented. Great care was also taken to 
relieve as much as possible embarrassment 
to individuals. The de,ba8ed money, for 
there was then no paper currency, the 
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exact depreciation of which could not be 
ascertained, was taken at its full amount 
in payment of taxes, and every, measure 
adopted to prevent more inconvenience 
than was unavoidable to the public. 

But he would ask hon. gentlemen who 
advocated the expediency of the present 
measures,whether they were prepared to ex¬ 
tend their protection to all other articles of 
produce foreign or domestic, equally de¬ 
pressed, and how they would propose to 
ensure a remunerating price for them ? 
They mast be also anxious to restore former 
prices for cattle, ivool,' timber, bark, iron, 
and other articles in which they were in¬ 
terested. The colonist had an equal claim 
to some legislative protection in favour of 
his* produce, which had* been most 
strangely depreciated in the same manner, 
and at thesame moment. Allstaplcarticlcs 
of our manufacture, the produce of other 
countries were in the same situation— 
cotton, hemp, flax, silk, and tallow, had 
fallen from 50 to 100 per cent. 
Could his hon. friend, the member for 
Portarlington, produce any proof to sa¬ 
tisfy them that over production was 
the cause of all this depression? lie 
was not disposed to dispute the grounds 
on which he had stated his opinion, that 
some allowance should be made for the 
effect of one, or a series of abundant crops, 
and for other causes affecting the trans¬ 
actions of a great country, arising out of 
the protracted war in which they had 
been engaged. But the true evil and 
paramount cause of these changes was 
the paper system, with its perpetual fluc¬ 
tuations, to suit the convenience, or pro¬ 
fligacy of the government. Without enter¬ 
ing into many details, he would state to tlio 
House what these flisetuations had been; 
and they would then be able to judge how 
far the effects had been proportioned to 
the cause he assigned for them. 'Since 
the enormous and unlimlttcd issues of 
lotiar years, wlib, indeed, could form a 
satisfiicto^ calculation, or who could pre¬ 
tend to ibretel till we had experienced 
them, all the eSects to be still felt from 
the restoration Of the standard ? Putting 
entirely aside the index of his hon. friend, 
the" member for Portarlington—the price 
of gold as a* commodity, which was now 
Iosif in Vogue— it appeared to him a rational 
estimatof and their effects could only be 
deduced from thp influence of the con¬ 
traction and expadsion of the paper cur- 
Veni^ at particular periods on general 
' prices. Let the House then subject the 
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fluctuations wliich had hitherto been so greater degree than in others, ol' all com- 
retngrkable to this test. In 1809, Mr. cnodities, during the rise and progress jjf 
Horner found the Bank of England paper the system, and tlic rapid decline since 
suddenly increased millions, which the restoration of the old currency. So 
was followed by an increase of three far from corn being the only article which 
millions of country *paper, forming to- had fallen, he should be glad to be in- 
gether a greater addition to the circula- formeiT where an. exception was to be 
tion of this country, tlian the produce foutid to the general depreciation? In 
of the American mines had* added in the 1813, the prices of all staple articles of 
same period to the general circulation manufacture or consumption, foreign or 
of Europe. In 1810, after this addition, British arrived at nearly their highest point, 
the Bank of England paper was only andwerefromSOto lOOpercentinvariably 
eighteen millions,^ and supposing the above the rates both of 1790 and 1822. 
amount of country paper, which he be- Did this ever happen during any former 
lieved would be generally found equal war, or at any former period* of our his- 
to that of the Bank, the same, the tory, excepU where the same cause, a de¬ 
whole circulation of the country amount- based cunency, led, in particular cases, 
cd to thirty-six millions. Mr. Horner to the samq results ? In 1815, at the tcr- 
estimated the depreciation at flfleen per mination of the war, the chancclloi^ of 
cent, nearly the diiference at the timo be- the exchequer made an attempt to re- 
tweeu the market and mint price of go d : pay the Bank advances to the public, that 
but he distinctly says in bis report, t tat they miglA withdraw part of their paper 
he doubted whether this could be then and resume their payments in specie, and 
considered a fair standard of depreciation, certainly that was the fit moment, if 
and that he was certain the price of gold it ever 'was expedient to return to the 
must entirely cease to be so, if the uncon- old standard. What followed ? The dis- 
trolled issue of paper should be carried to tress of ISlp, and the remedy of that dis- 
a much greater extent. The uncon- tress—the re-borrowing and re-issuing 
trolled issue, however, proceeded steadily the former amount of paper r^aid and 
increasing till 1814, when the Bank withdrawn from circulation. The right 
of England notes had advanced to twenty- hon. gentleman put an additional guinea 
seven millions, and the country nates in the pocket of every person in the king- 
according to the former proportion, in dom. There was no doubt the same 
an equal ratio; forming together an measure now would produce the same 
amount of currency in circulation ofUfly- relief. Would the right hon. gentleman 
four*million8. At last. In 1818, it increased venture to propose it, or was it possible 
to the highest amount known in the his- to increase the present paper currency 
tory of the system, and arrived at the one-third or a half, to restore the amouiit 
enormous extent of thirty millions of Bank of 60 millions in circulation in 1818, and 
notes, and, on the same scale, thirty.mU- to continue in operation the provision of 
lions of country notes, together sixty his right bon. colleagues bill in 1819? 
millions; and oeqpuse, while prices of The loan from the Bank in ISlGledgra- 
othcr articles invariably rose the price of dua|Iy to the over-issue in ISIS, and 
gold owing to particular circumstances, the measures in contemplation of the re- 
capable of easy explanation, happened at sumption of cash payments in the end of 
the precise moment, when the amount of that ^'car, and finally ^l»e report of the 
paper was most excessitx;, to be only 3/. committee had led to the present contrac- 
18 a'. the effect of the necessary reduction tion; so that the country doomed to per- 
of the paper currency, previous' to the petual disease under the'bands of these* 
restoration of the former standard, on all physicians, suffered in turn from the al- 
thc transactions of the country, was to be terative s^ktem prescribed for it. From 
measured by 2d. per oz. in the value of the end ot 1818, putting one pound bank- 
gold ! At least, this was the doctrine of noles, and gold, on both sides, out of 
the committee; and the country were now the question, the Bank of England circu- 
deriving full benefit from this great effort latkm bad been reduced about a tln'rd, 
of their wisdom and experience! gbd from the best calculation the country 

But, to take another view of this sub- paper a half, and still the effect of all this, 
ject. Look at the enormous and other- according to the of the hon. mcni- 

wise unaccountable advance, exclusively ber for Portarlington, was to be estimated 
in this country, at least to an infinitely in proportion t<J the dilk^rcnce of 2(1. in 
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tho ounce of gold ! And it must also be 
observci^l. that the same amount of cur¬ 
rency being absVbed at both periods in 
the transactions of tho revenue, and pay¬ 
ment of dividends, how'infinitely less tiiat 
proportion must be, which was left for the 
general circulation of oil other transac¬ 
tions. It was said, that taxation had no¬ 
thing to do with tlio distress. Was the 
same taxation as easily paid with SO or 
3.5 millions of currency, as with 60? 
This was the main and paramount cause 
of all the distress, and either paralyzed 
equally ail interests of the country, or 
threatened ihent at no distant period with 
the same consequences which were now 
fel: by our agriculture. It was.,a mistake 
to suppose, the least caution- had been 
observed, in preparing for the change in 
the currency. lie had already sUated the 
is.’iue of paper was most excessive in 
1818; since which time it had nearly been 
reduced one-bolf. 

The noble marquis, had in the course of 
his recent observation on the state of the 
country, talked of our commercial pros¬ 
perity- but certainly he was U»e only au¬ 
thority from whom he bad been able to 
collect such an opinion, either connected 
or unconnected with that branch of our 
industry. On the contrary he believed 
no class had suffered so much from tho 
great cause to which he ascribed, not the 
ruinous situation of the country, for to 
whatever results these wretched measures 
might lead, it was scarcely in the power 
both of legislature and government to ex¬ 
haust our immense resources, but the ge- 
fieral and most unjust derangement which 
had been producedin the relative situation 
of the industrious and unproductive por¬ 
tions of the community. Could the noble 
lord communicate to the House from vhat 
source lie derived his information, mat 
the ship-owner, the tradesman, thefmei^O 
and colonial merchant, the impor^r ‘of 
exporter of domestic or foreign produc¬ 
tions, or the general dealer in our home 
'market, were now carrying on their busi¬ 
ness with profit ? As far as he had access 
to persons of all descriptions,*the answer 
to inquiries on this subject was universal: 
We certainly are carrying on our business 
with no profit or rather to a loss, but with 
the ^ame vague expectation which encour- 
the farmer to persevere, that the times 
vvewd mend. Thq situation of Uie mer- 
cliant, who in the ordinary course ofthis 
businc.ss bad extended his transactions, 
exporting the productions of this country, 
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or entering into*cngagcmentB on the faith 
of his usual returns from the colonies ..was 
peculiarly deplorable. His bills must be 
paid, he could not, like the farmer, ask and 
wait for an abatemeiU of his rent, and the 
returns fur his exports, equal in quantity 
to the amount he had formerly received, 
were deficient half in value. He could 
not deduct equally from his engage¬ 
ment, and although from the very circum¬ 
stances of the case, complaints of this de¬ 
scription were not so loud as those of 
the agriculturists, let ncd the noble marquis 
console himself with thd idea that they did 
not exist, or did not bear with an equal it 
not more severe pressure. 

The, noble marquis then went on to 
congratulate the country on the state of ' 
the manufacturing interest, and certainly, 
looking to the accounts before the House 
on some more reasonable grounds, liut 
even here, if the particular circumstances 
which had lately occasioned an excessive 
demand were duly considered, it miglit 
be very doubtful, how far all that apparent 
comfort which {frevailed among the manu¬ 
facturing population, and the prosperity 
of their employers was likely to be per¬ 
manent. The right bon. gentleman (Mr. 
Peel^ had truly stated his bill was pro¬ 
ductive of benencial results to this class of 
the labouring population, the invariable 
effect of an enhancement in the value of 
mongy, being immediately to reduce the 

t trice of all commodities, before that of 
abour*. but it must be recollected this 
effect was only temporary, and that ulti¬ 
mately, and at no protracted period the 
price of labour mustadjust itself to that of 
provisions. He did not mean to say, that 
m many of the manufacturing districts 
wages were too high, oonsistcntl^' with tho 
comforts the poor man ought to enjoy, 
but in the metropolis and in the great 
towns, there bad been scarcely any de¬ 
cline, and wages remained at the same 
ratei to which thl&y bad been raised during 
the war,.while tho means of existence had 
declined one-half. Might not tlie great 
increase, in the revenue be in some degree 
ascribed to this i • If half the amount for¬ 
merly. required was sufficient for the pur¬ 
chase of necessaries, would not-tbe surplus 
beexpended in luxuries, and unfortunately, 
and it wasa most melancholy consideration, 
find its way to the ale-house and gin-shop, 
the ready receivers of the chancellor of the 
exchequer! If ady part of this statement 
was cbrrect^ if the prices of labour and 
proTuions had not yet adjusted themselves, 
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and if no high profits, which was admitted able bar to hia attaining it. If they would 
wash the case, resulted to the masters from make the poor man eat his bread a| double 
their trade, must not the attempt be made the price of any other dousumer in the 
soon to increase them? Or supposing the vvorld, they must give him the. means of 
demand to decline fo|; manufactures at pre* buying it, and wh*ero were these to be ob* 
sent price, to endeavour to produce them tainec^? Only through the exertion of his 
at a lower cost, by pressing upon the la- labour and industry, and if the nutnufau. 
bourer a reduction of his wages ? Suppose turer could not employ him at as cheap a 
a material falling off in our exports, what rate as hi& foreign competitor, that would 
miglit be the consequence ? The late soon fail him. Foreign nations did not 
unprecedented and extraordinary demand . purchase commodities from any particular ^ 
was to be ascribed to two causes. Great predilection for the country of their pro¬ 
speculations to India and South America, duction, but where they could be obtained 
neither of which ^cre likely to answer the cheapest and best—and was it the precise 
expectations of those engaged in them, policy for a country depending almost en- 
and a necessity of importing in a short tirely on her commerce and manufactures, 
period an immense amount of sppeie for so to adijiance the cost of production, by 
our circulation. We had imported in two enbancing>the value of labour and provi- 
yenrs, at the lowest calculation, about 20 sions, as not only to encourage competi- 
miliions of gold and silver. Was tlmt to tion on the part of other countries, but 
continue ?—and if it was not, what other absolutely to ensure the destruction of 
substitute was to be found, against which her own' industry ? The price of bread 
we could, to a similar extent, calculate in he bad already said was now double the 
the same period, an exchange for an equal price in France and other countries, and 
quantity of our manufactures? Kcstric- there Verc already indications of this 
tions upon restrictions wi^rc heaped u])on disparity producing its necessary results, 
our import trade, and the wise legislators An hon. &iend of his, the member for 
of the present day supposed, as was proved Nottingham (Mr. Birch), had inform- 
in the case before them, that we could ed him, that complaints had very much 
continue supplying all the world with the increased, of the continued emigration of 
produce of our own industry, without re- their best workmen—and it was notorious 
ceiving any thing in exchange for it. Our in the capital, that evety encouragement 
liome market in the present state of agri- was given to our machinists and engineers 
culture did not promise an increased de- to embark for other countries. If he was 
mand; our exports were exposed to flue- not misinformed, government had also 
tua*tion and diminution from the circum- been lately called upon to enforce rigor- 
stances he had stated. What then would ously, those odious statutes, which pre- 
bc the consequence if at the very moment vented the industrious man from carrying 
when the provisions of the present bill his talents and* industry to the most 
came into operation, and faised th» price vantageous market, inflict penalties, 
of all the necessaries of life, the price of he would add, the most unjust in our laws 
labour should be«suddenly reduced, and under any circumstances, upon persons of 
the dangers arising from discontent, be this description, was as cruel, as it was 
added to a reduction in our revenue and likely to be ineffectual:—but to do so, 
in the sole remaining prosperous branch aft^ the passing of this bill, depriving the 
of our industry ? Would any govern- poor man of his confforts in the flrst in- 
ment attempt to force upon a discontented stance, and subjecting him by its conse- 
population, under such circumstances, the quences, to the risk of finding no employ- 
unjust operation of the present bill? meat at an adequate remuneration, was 
liOoking at the various pro^sitions, it to add thy most cruel oppression, to the 
wasscarcely possible to determine whether grossest injustice. If any person had 
their injus'tice or perfect inefficacy even asked him (Mr. E.,) three years ago, 
for the object in view distinguished them whether it was probable America would 
most. While the agi'icultntist maintained soon become a manufficturing country, he 
his present monopoly the bill was useless would have answered, that while the fee 
and would remain a dead letter on the simple of good land continued at 20s. an 
Btatotb-book. If a case should arise in acre, and there was a moderate market 
which he supposed Ife might derive some fer its produce, few men were likely to 
advantage from its provisions, the state I abandon a country life, with the hope of 
ofsocietywts likely to be an iasurmouQt-1 independence it held out, for the more 
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unhealthy and conHned employment of a 
manufacturing one. But, then he could 
not confemplate* the continuance of re¬ 
strictions which prevented the American 
agriculturist from exchanging his produc¬ 
tions with the Britisii manufacturer to 
their mutual advantage. Jl'he consequence 
had been the recent establishment of many 
considerable nuinufactorics^ in tlie United 
States. Spinning mills, with all our im¬ 
provements, were erected in Massachu- 
'teetts, where the cotton from tlie Southern 
States was spun, the yarn returned to 
Philadelphia, and then wove into as good 
and as cheap cloth as we could manufac¬ 
ture. The countervailing duties of about 
thirty per cefit, imposeef beyond all the 
charges on our manufacture, insured a 
good^ profit to the American, and the trade 
had answered so well, that these establish¬ 
ments were rapidly increasing, particularly 
in Pennsylvania. These were some of the 
necessary results of measures like the 
present, and with all our capital and inge¬ 
nuity, our trade and manufactures must in 
tlie end be sacrificed to a perseverance in 
them. ^If we continued in this manner to 
heap restriction on restriction,* under the 
name of protection, all productive indue- j 
os was the case in Holland, must be ! 
gradually banished from the country, and | 
our decline would be accelerated, by fur- j 
nishing to others the very elements to 
enable them in the first instanc<i to com¬ 
pete with, and under the unsupportable 
oppression of our taxation, at last, to de¬ 
stroy our trade. 

He had already entered much more at 
large into the subject than be intended, 
when he first rose tp address the, House,' 
but he must still add one or two ohserta- 
tions on the other projects of tjje noble 
lord, and on what he considered the 
advisable course fOr the Hdusd to por|Qe. 
First, with respect to the adyaiice of a 
million on* bonded cero. It was almastpoi^' 
possible to treat this speculation in a sen- 
ous manner, but it was necessary tq advert 
to the grounds which had' been adduce^ 
in support of it. These were, the pro¬ 
bability of adding to the currency, and 
of relieving the farmer, by enabling him 
to watch a proper opportUoity of dispos¬ 
ing of his com, it being alleged that 
the present low price was occasioned 
in some degree, by a pressure of pro¬ 
duce on the markets, arising from the 
distress of the agricultural body fer 
ready money. Hie first ground was too 
absurd to a^t of any argument. Since 
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the restoration of the standard, and the 
convertability of paper into money, 
measure could have the effect of increas¬ 
ing the quantity of currency in this coun¬ 
try particularly, which did not produce an 
equal effect on the general money market 
of the world—unless to be sure we were 
driven to another depreciation, a question 
which it was unnecessary now to discuss. 
Then, as to relieving the farmer by 
enabling him to borrow money on a de- 

! >osit of bis corn i Did he now want this 
acility, or was not thg country banker 
and broker, ready to advance, even on tiic 
credit of bis possessing the means of re¬ 
payment, without an actual pawning of 
ins prod^uce ? Aad, if he was to pawn it, 
which part of his corn was he to pawu I 
The good, for which there was now a 
read)s market at 55s. or 60s., already too 
high for the interest of the consumer ? or 
the bad, that owing to the condition in 
which it had been got in, it might rot in 
the granaries? had heard it said, 
why should not such a measure be ex¬ 
tended to the re£ef of the agricultural, 
which had so often been beneficially ap¬ 
plied to commercial distress ? The answer 
was simple. The cases were in no respect 
analogous. The merchants had applied 
at different times, when, in consequence 
of particular events during war, their 
warehouses were overloaded with colonial 
produce, or manufactures, intended for 
markets, then closed to their admission. 
Exchequer bills had been issued to enable 
them to meet pressing engagements found¬ 
ed on this property, for which it was im¬ 
possible to find a sale, but the moment 
the restriction Was removed, and tlie ac¬ 
custom^ markets opened, the relief came, 
and the advance wnich„ had not injured 
the community, and in many cases saved 
die merchant from ruin, was repaid with 
,&ciUty. fiow could that cose be com¬ 
pared with the. present I Instead of a 
scarcity qf money; which was invariably 
tha caseVhen the measure was before re¬ 
sorted t^ tliey liad now abundance, and 
there was nn complaint on that subject 
fiem ftie agricttUunsts themselves. 

^e oely remedy then, and he confessed 
he Was qot among those who considered 
it adqquiwe te the evil, but it was all they 
bad id thmr power in the present indispo¬ 
sition of the House to enter upon the con¬ 
sideration of the effects produced tiy the 
currency, was, to retire from ministers a 
reduction of every sliiiling of taxation 
which was not absolutely required for tbo 
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cxpcnces of government, and the pay¬ 
ment of interest on the debt. He could 
not lielp thinking, if the landed gentlemen 
would exert themselves to enforce a sys¬ 
tem of the strictest ssconomy, some con¬ 
siderable relief might be granted. In the 
commencement of the session, they had 
been told, it was impossible to do more 
than take olT Is. a bushel on malt, oq 
condition of the plan succeeding tor the 
reduction of the 5 per cents. Since that 
time, new light bad broken in upon adr 
ministration, and|»a1though they manfully 
resisted the proposition, that taxation was 
an evil, they had been compelled to sub¬ 
mit to a further reduction of about two 
millions. To be sure, the plan they had 
devised to do this, and maintain them own 
consistency, was one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary description, calculated, unfortu¬ 
nately, to cheat the country, as much as 
themselves, the latter of which could only 
have been the intention of the chancellor of 
the exchequer. Hishon.friend, the member 
for Winchclsca had blamed members 
for not being in tbeir^places to resist 
this scheme; but he (Mr. £.) was 
satisfied, from some experience of the 
House, that opposition to any useful 
effect was fruitless, and he did not feel 
himself called to debate such absolute 
quackeries and absurdities. When this 
scheme for relieving the present generation 
of what was called the dead weight 
wa; first suggested, he had asked in 
vain, why the amount of taxation to 
be repealed could not be deducted from 
the sinking fund, which ronst be the case 
at last ? dr why, if all complicated 
process must be submitted to, to saVe the 
consistency of ministers, with those who 
could be blinded by such clumsy artifices, 
the profit arising from the transaction, 
or the expenses to be incurred, might not 
be gained, or sa%*ed to the public, instead 
of going into the pockets of contractors f 
The plan, he believed, would be <fo'aad 
perfectly impracticable, and tiiat no per¬ 
sons would be induced to im^ertake such, 
a contract ; but as the remiwob of two 
millions of taxes was only to be obtained 
in that way, he was far from advising the 
House to reject the good 'patt of . the 
speculation. Let the coiihtry gentlemen 
only persevere, and at last they must get 
rid of taxes to the amount of the annual 
sinking f\ind. He Ipid, to be sure, no 
great faith in the red existence of any 
such fund; but if it did .exist, as was pre¬ 
tended, was it wise, was it prudent, look- 
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ing^ to the grievous oppression under 
which the country laboured, to force nhc 
last shilling from the pockets of a sufier- 
ing population, and wnich might still be 
usefully employed in their respective 
occupations of industry, to add to the 
already enormouSlydisproportioned profits 
of the fundholder f As long as a sinking 
fund could be maintained *out of profits, 
it was a most expedient measure; but 
would the right hqn, gentleman' deny that 
a much larger proportion of tlic existing 
taxation was now drawn from the reduced 
capita], at least in nominal .value, of the 
country ? The object of all this was, to 
raise the {frice of stock, aod to reduce 
the rate-of interest, without reflecting 
that an useless accumulation of capital, 
so drained from the productive industry 
of this, must, when the desired effect was 
produce(|, be transferred to other coun¬ 
tries for mvestment. Did the right lion. 

{ gentleman hear nothing of the foreign 
oans, negotiated and negotiating, and was 
he not* aware that every pound unneces¬ 
sarily exacted by taxation encouraged 
this perpetual transfer of capital ? '“It was « 
impossible to enter upon the consideration 
of the particular subject before the Houses 
without adverting to the whole system 
which had produced so great a convulsion 
in all our various interests, and which now 
induced the landed interest to look only 
for relief from the injurious and oppressive 
measure under discussion. If the com- 
r*j|ttee had suggested any amendment of 
the corn law, which was certainly not 
much better in point of priuciple than the 
proposed alteration, be could have will¬ 
ingly lent his assistahee in endeavouring 
•to reform it; but when he saw that was 
not intended, he must protest against 
any useless aggravation of it. At pre¬ 
sent the landowner possessed a com. 
ple^ monopoly, wit^ every prospect of 
^ its continuance, aod'liis conviction was, 

; that such a scarcity as would require re- 
[ lief by imp(»'tatioD, under the provisions 
Neither of the present or the intended 
; Would compel the House to adopt 
an entirely opposite policy on this subject, 
-end instead of imposing restrictions, 
to encourage by nounties a supply 
for the absolute wants of the people. 
Great changes must take place in the ge¬ 
neral situatmn of the country before ano¬ 
ther session. It was notpretended that any 
benefits were likely immediately to accrue 
to the party seeking them from this bill. 
In the mean time he bad a decided feeling 
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that the best character which could be 
gtxpn t(j the proceeding altogether was, 
its absolute inelftciency either as to good 
or evil; but when he reflected upon the 
consequences which had* been brought on 
the country by the hasty proceeding of 
1819, he could not but consider the wisest 
course under present circumstances was, 
to abstain from, all legislation aifecting so 
seriously inaportant and opposite interests, 
either until an absolute necessity forced us 
to interiere, or UU we had the benefit of 
further experience,and some fiiirer prospect 
of a s8|tisfactory soiutton of tho various 
difficulties which surrounded us. It was 
on these grounds he should oppose the fur* 
ther progress of these proceedings. 

Mr. Ji&iettf of Wiltshire, so^u, that as 
be ^ad originated one of those proposi* 
tions* which his hon. friend had desig¬ 
nated as monstrous, he thought himself 
called upon to defend it. His h6n. friend 
had also been guilty of one or two errors 
in his statement, which it was important 
to correct. The last returns stated the 
average price of wheat to be 44s. 7d. His 
bon. friend had taken it at 55s. Now the 

E rice of corn being so much'lower tlian 
is hon. friend had stated it at, the situa¬ 
tion of the agriculturists was really much 
worse than his hon. friend had imagined. 
His hon. friend bad said, that the corn 
bill had given a monopoly to land- 
owners. Now, when the ports were 
opened, they had been gutted with a 

' ' ' ... — . \ — ^ ^ 

* The following are Mr. Benett’s pO* 
posed resolutions: 

• 1—** That it is expedient to provide, 
that the foreign cofn now under bond in 
the United Kingdom may betaken out fpr 
home consumption, whenever the average 
price ofwhe^, ascertained in the uspal 
mode, shall exceed. 80j, per quarter; and 
the trade in corn shall thenceWh be per¬ 
manently .free, but subject to the fpllo^'ng 
duties upon importation;, yiz. , . 

^hoat .. 24«.perquar. 

Rye, pe.ise, and beans.. 16*. ditto. 

Barley, bear, and bigg ........ I2s, ditto. T 

Oats. ditto. 

2d.-—” That a drawback or bounty be 
allowed on the exportation of com to 
foreign countries: 

On wheat of a marketable quality 1C*, per quar. 
Rye, pease, and beans, ditto •• 12s. ditto. 
Tiarigq bear or bigg ditto...... 9f. ditto. 

Oataigditto.-. 6s. ditto. 

And that such drawback or bounty, 
in like manner as the importation duty, be 
fixed." ' ^ 
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supply of forcigu*corn that had lasted four 
years; and the fact was, that for the Jast 
three years, even the corn bill had not 
given the land-owners a monopoly. The 
extent of that importation might be judged 
of, from the increase m the exports of corn 
from Ireland alone. The quantity of 
com, reported as of Irish growth, and as 
exported from 'Ireland, could never have 
been grown in tbat country: for,, during 
the :foOr, years he bad mentioned, the 
accumulation of corn..imported from Ire¬ 
land was us Sevenfold; gnd what -ifas still 
more ^ remarkable, the* accumulation of 
flour imported frotn the same quarter 
was as elevenfold. If the corn liad been 
grown in Ireland, tlio traces of increased 
cultivation must have been visible. But 
wliere were they to be found ? If the figur, 
again, was really Irish, mills must have 
multiplied throughout that kingdom in a 
very surprising degree. He bad never 
heard that such was the fact. Perhaps 
he should be told, that much of the pas¬ 
ture land in Ireland had been converted 
into arable; and that the imports of pigs, 
bacon, butter, and cheese, had decreased 
in proportion. This; however, was not 
the case; for they, also, had very con¬ 
siderably increased during that period. 
He perfectly agreed with his hon. friend, 
that the proper and eftectual relief to bo 
afiorded to the agriculturists must be a 
remiuion of taxes. Much had been done 
in this way; but much more remained to 
be eflfected. Even these remissions would 
not entirely cfiect the object.-—ntey 
could not relieve the country from the 
poor-rates, or from the tithes^ He must 
defend the proposition which he had made 
in the committee. The duty he proposed 
on imported corn, was ^d. lower than tho 
duty, of 1792. For his own part, be had 
not desired any monopoly; his anxiety had 
been, that the ports should be always 
open, and that the country might get rid 
of the corn daw, and'all its horrible and 
. ^ous attendants. The House had shown 
itself alwa^ extremely anxious to protect 
at all evei^ts, the consumers of corn. 
Now, whP''were.‘ foe consumers 1. The 
fanners, .foe labourers^ and the manufoc- 
tarers .fort,heme? coasumption. These 
wereifoe consumers; ;aod ^leir best inte¬ 
rests weye hound up in foe general inte- 
rast of foe country,..- What was tlie reason 
that foe manufacturers were now in dis¬ 
tress! Because the*home trade was now, 
as it ev^ had done, following the distress 
of the agriculturists. What bad gone to 
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ruin the ngrieuUuristSi ' had gone to proposition or resolution rather, was, to 
ruin .them. There was, however, one tfie olFect, that the only fair protection for 
class of consumers, who had profited by the home grower consistent in the imposi< 
the fall of prices of agricultural produce : tion of a fixed duty upon imported corn, 
he meant those who Jived by the interest equivalent to the amount of tire existing 
they made upon their own money, and who taxatioq on its production; and this had 
most profited by the bill of 1819, to ever been his (IVfr. B'sJ own principle, 
which his hon. friend had attributed all His boa. Arieod had called this a mon- 
the distresses of the country. His hon. strous proposal on his (Mr.'B's) part, ns 
friend had often expressed, his feeling for if itexteimed too high a protection to the 
them: but for himseU* (Mr. BO be tied British agricttUnrht. Now, several hon. 
no feeling whatever for them. '!rae value members, with whom he had conversed 
of their monw ha^ risen, as the price of opon the saMect, considered it to be too 
produce bad fallen' He knew not whether low. He had no hesitation to name the 
the depreciation of the currency operated prices which he considered to\>e ftur, and 
in the ratio of lOf. per cent or of 40 per likely to afford the desired,protection, 
cent; nor was be anjtious to enter upon He was, ilien, in regard to corn, only 
that discussion, because he feared, that anxious that the grower should obtain 
while every gentleman ran away with some such a price as would meet the rente as 
favourite theory of his own creation,»the they stood in 1792. It was not, therefore, 
interests of the countryWere likely to be too much to say, that the ]and>owners 
sacrificed. Much, unquestionably, of the should receive now, the same money 
existing distress was owing to the lato amount of rent as they received in 1792. 
war. During its continuance, we had In order to show that this amount would 
been living on loans, and spending money not be \oo great, gentlemeO must first 
which wc certainly bad ho right to touch, assume the gross value of the produce of 
The consequent increase of the currency a farm, and .then they must ascertain ihc 
liad produced an artificial trade, which value of the rent. To get at the value of 
vanished' with the return of peace, and the the produce, they could not do better 
diminution of the currency. Besides all than to fix an average price of com; for 
this, the country had certainly not re*' by the price of that commodity, the value 
turned so speedily as if might nave done, of all other produce must be regulated, 
to a peace establishmitit^andthat delay The average price of wheat for 19 years 
had been a serious blow to the already prtoeding 1792 would amount to about 
dilapidated finances, add to the general 6s. 3^ per bushel. Say that the whole 
pr(»{>erity of the country. The next produce of a farm was 2,000 bushels, they 
blow we received was an enormous and would produce, at 6r. 3|d., .627^. 9s. 4d. 
overwhelming importation of provisions Now, the most eminent land surveyors in 
from foreign countries, which importation 1792, allowed one>tlurd of the gross pro* 
was not at all called for by*any wants of duce of the farm, as « fair rent to the 
this country. This last circumstance bore landlord. One*tbird of this gross pro* 
most severely on ogr agricultural interest, duce, therefore, would be 209/. Is. Id. 
A third blow was given by the alteration Now, wheat at the present moment might 
effected in our currency.—The proposals bq taken at 8s. 4|rf. per bushel. The 
which parliament was now to be called gross, produce of tiie same farm, 2,000 
upon to sanction, were; first, the loan of bushes at 8s. 4|d., woutd yield 8S7/. 10s.: 
1,000,0(X)/. on exchequer bills for, the of this amount, one-fourth must be taken 
purchase of corn, the produce of our owtv for the rent; the same surveyors who 
soil, to be warehoused under prticular gave one-third . as a fair proportion in* 
regulations. tJpon this lie should reserve 1792, givii^ onc'fourthli only in 1822, 
what he had to say till the House should owing to tne increase of taxes, including 
have resolved itself into a emmittee. the poor-rates, for which such an allow- 
The second proposal referred.to the relief ance was to be made as must aflbet tire 
to be afforded by remitting*!,8^000/. of calculation to that extent. One-fourth 
taxes. If he was not exee^ingly mis- of 8S7/. 10$. would give 209/. 7$. 6d. for 
taken, he had, upon more than one occa- the rent proper to be paid in 1S22, being 
siun, heard the noble marquis-assert, that only, higner by 7s. 6d, than that which 
it was idle to expect "ftny relief from the was thought fair in 1792. Consequently, 
remission of taxes. He was glad to find 2,000 bushels. of wheat, now at 8s. 4^d., 
him in a different opinion. The next would afford ihd grower no higher remm* 
VOL. VIL • 2 A 
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iioration than the same quantity at 6s. 
9^rf. hi 1792.^ Tlie principle laid iJown 
by the hon. ihcnibcr for Portarlfngton 
wAis, that the growers^ were entitled to a 
reihuneratiilg price in proportion only to 
the increase of rents. Now, all.that he 
(Mr. H.) asked for rvSS a protecting duty 
of 2tj. Every body troiild, in fairness, 
admit that the landowner was entitled to 
a higher rent now titan in 17^2, because 
of the increased taxation; but the feet 
was, ^at he did not ask for a higher rent. 
He rvftld no| do so, because he ahtici* 
pated a vci^ g’Teat reduction of taxation, 
and it was for the landlord to look for his 
relief ffotii jthat circumstanch alone. He 
should not be surprised if, tbo very mo¬ 
ment the ports should be opened, 500,000 
or* 600,000 quarters of corn, should be 
immediately brought into this country. 
That importation would carry at least 
700,000/. or 800,000/. into the Treasury, 
and would thus enable the government to 
relieve the people from a part of their 
present bur\nens, and place them in a si¬ 
tuation to pay the British grower a pro¬ 
tecting price. . When he savw some of the 
greatest land-owners in the country af¬ 
fected by the general distress of agricul¬ 
ture, and knew that he must depend 
solely upon the value of the land and the 
produce, he should advocate any proposi¬ 
tion which might tend to restore them to 
their former flourishing condition, more 
especially as he conceiveS their prospe¬ 
rity to be intimately connected with t^at 
of the state. He was anxiouk to correct 
an ill-feeling that had gone abroad, with 
respect to the power of landlords over 
rent. They bad tfee.n accused of racking 
rents as high as they could: but every 
country member who heard him knew 
that that was impossible. Human natqre 
was always the same. T1:e landlmrd na- 
turollv strove to.get tiib hfghfst^ retu, 
and the'tenant CMeavoured "to reduce it. 
to the lowest propottroo: fMit it'should 
,not be forgotten, tbit the t^ory of rents 
was this—the purchaser made the price, 
and not the seller. When fa this consir 
deration the House added fne'local at¬ 
tachments both of landlords and tenints, 
(hey Would see that the (feargis was of a 
very Improbable nature. Oie bf the 
fln^ farms in Somefeetshire, which had 
let but a very few years ago for 1,4^/, pet 
annum, had since been rented it 700/., 
and was ifoW untenanted, for nobbdy- 
could be induced t6 take it.' Instances of 
the same sort bad occurred in Wihshire. 
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This state of things would, in the end, 
occasion high prices. But, for whose 
benefit ? Not for the farmers, but for the 
merchants and the foreigners, at the ex¬ 
pense of the agricjltural interest. The 
ihrmcrs would tlien be told that they should 
be content, because they had a high price 
for tlreir com—but by that time ^they 
would have no corn to sell. lie wished 
it fo be understood, however, that nothing 
Would benefit the country, Without a re¬ 
duction of taxation. That reduction 
would enable the farmer to supply the 
home market, at a much lower price than 
would now rethunerate him. 

Mr. Afo»c£ contended, that thedistresses 
of thacountry were mainly imputable, not 
to Ibw prices but to high taxes. None of 
the recipes of the fire or six state physi¬ 
cians made, therefore, an approximation 
to the true remefiy. Every corn bill was 
intended to benefit the agriculturists nt 
the expense of the other classes; and in¬ 
stead of looking at the present low price of 
grain with dismay,, it anorded him sincere 
satisfaction, because it would compel 
country gentlemen to do their duty to 
their constituents. The existing com 
bill gave a complete monopoly. What 
were called its defects did not injure the 
farmers, and were a sreat benefit to the 
consumers. Dr. Famy had considered 
the uncertainty of Crops and seasons as U 
providential ordinance, because it pre¬ 
vented the landoWner from extracting the 
last farthing-from his tenant. He 7 Mr. 
M.) was, however, decidedly of opinion 
that there were no bad seasons: one county 
or one country might produce less than 
aooAer, buftbe gross produce of the 
worid was always the same, and a perfectly 
free trade in grain ought therefbre to be 
established. . 

Hie House having resolred itself into 
the committee, 

.‘'The Marquis Of hondanderry rose to 
;Calltthe attention of the committee to his 
firsts fi^olutioD. He should do injustice 
to ^be' agifcuitutwl committee, and injbs- 
tfcbtbhli bjwn ie^iinions, if he did hotde- 
airh |t ‘ia .the outset lo be Understood that 
hot pirepaltwd to justify the prOpo- 
yrndn eeneral principlcB: it was 
.(nody tb dO tmefeted as bh exception to 
tfihnii,' add employed Se a temporary law. 
lit wotdd, he conceiired, be nothing but 
pedantry, to sky that no case had arisen, 
or' cdnia. irise, in^Svhich they might not 
he ^elaxdd. The hon. membef fbr ’I^nnv 
ton' (Mr. Baring}, in a fermer session, 
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liail proposed p dcparturu'from them as a 
pernganent part of the corn laws, when he 
suggested tne employment of a capital of 
three millions, in order to keep up a stock 
of corn in the national granary, that 
might be replenished from time to time- 
The agricultural committee had had two 
distinct propositions under their consi¬ 
deration—the one, the application of a 
sum of money, 'not exceeding a million, 
for the purchase of corn ny an agent of 
the government-—the other to give encou¬ 
ragement in some giode afterwards to be 
considered, not by^ purchases to be made 
by an agent of the government, bilt by 
individuals acting with a view to their own 
interests. They would com.e into tlie 
market as ordinary purchasers, witlr a 
portion of capital advanced to them on 
moderate interest, h^ng oo allowance 
in the nature of a bounty, to be applied 
towards covering the expense of deposit¬ 
ing the corn, which they might subse¬ 
quently sell at a profit. After a very full 
discussion, the first proportion was laid 
aside, without any reproach to the hon. 

( gentleman who suggested it, because the 
ion. member fur Taunton bad contem¬ 
plated a similar project us a perman^it 
measure. The committee did not think 
that even the exigency of the present 
moment warranted government in putting 
forward a purchaser, who was to buy 
corn when it was cheap, and to sell it 
when it was dear. Such an agent would 
drive*air other speculators out of the mar¬ 
ket, for it would be impossible to compete 
with an individual, whose purchases were 
not contracted or limited by any view to* 
his own interest. It was thought tb%t it 
would be a most active corrective, but 
purchased at too dg|r a rate. Looking to 
the other principle, the committee had 
been of opinion, that some relief might be 
afibrded by a permissive, not a compflr 
sory measure. That strong distinction 
was taken: a million in the. hands of 
a government agent might be labiced 
upon as a compulsory measure; but in 
the other case, the money would' not be 
laid out unless the individual,thought that 
his own interest would bo advanced by 
the speculation, by seMing again after¬ 
wards at a profit,, T!m comHdttep found, 
on examining the quantity of corn sold jn 
some of the markets, that last year, in 
the early mouths, it was nearly double 
ivhat it had been in ihq corresponding 
months of the^preceding years. Bence a 
superabundanc) of pcoauoe was inferred, 


aided bjy the wants of the farmers, who 
by coming to the market in such numbcus., 
rendered it very ruinous fo the markets. 
—As to the possibility of permanently 
raising the price of corn by any system of 
laws, he believed that notion was nearly 
exploded. The present measure neither 
could nor would raise the average price 
throughout the year; but it would have 
the efect of making a more convenient 
distribution of the supply. On a fornier 
night he bad said, that the subject had 
received much attention fjora ^ |^vern- 
ment, but ministers had laid it aside, 
under the impression that thejr would not 
be justified an bringing it forward as a 
measure o|^elier. They wer# led to be¬ 
lieve that t^e country was not distressed 
so much from a want of capital, as frpm^ 
a want of conviction in the minds of 
those who possessed it that it could be 
advsntageftusly employed in speculation* 
in corn. There was besides another plan 
which ministers had thought would give 
more encouragement to parties storing 
grain: they preferred giving a small 
monthly amqunt on the corn stored.. lie 
had distinctly stated, that he brought for¬ 
ward that measure in preference, because 
it hail more activity of encouragejnent in 
it. Mim'sters at that time were rather 
looking for the means of locally applying 
funds, which funds they conceived existed 
and were not applied; and they thought 
that four millions iltrown into circulation 
would afibrd of itsel?" a means of piircha- 
siog corn, and thereby afford relief to the 
agriculturists. They thought that the 
monthly allowanw, though it would pot* 
amount to a premium to,force speculation, 
would nevertheless cover the expenses 
of warehousing, and the interest of money, 
and jbus, tempt individuals to make spe¬ 
culations Jm grain. It was due to the 
committee to rctriark, that this permissive 
measufe, if it difi no gbod, could do no 
harm. The plan held out no inducenient 
to .any one to embark in an improvident 
speculation, if he thought the market was ' 
.not likely to ri^h 5 if it were likely to rise, 
theii at the time pf the greatest glut pur- 
chafes might be made, whicli, with the 
assistance proposed, wpuld render a prelit 
at a later period. He had not voted lor 
this measure in the committee, nor had iio 
supported it with any warm tone ol argu- 
5ment. He would say, however, in.tt on 
aha present occasion he felt no re[)’Jgnance 
m njflferingit to the fair tvnsideration of 
thg coatmiticc of *iho ul’ole Hou'jo. lie 
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hadieafnfl frotn ^ntlem^ c«innectea ifrith 
the larid^InteVest, that whether right dr 
wr6hg, this Wa's the (rropositton which the 
ftrihert' themselves thought would do 
good. UpoU these ^unds.'he had felt 
himself justified in oringing it fprward, 
Uiid iroulil move, “That his majesty be 
enabled to direct Exchequer bills, to an 
aihOUnt nut c?'xcceding one million, to be 
miied to commissioners in Great ISritaiU, 
to- be by them advanced; uhder certain 
rcgulaUons and restrictronS, whenever the 
averag|“pricc of wheat shall be under <30«. 
per quarter^ upon such com, the growth 
of thok united kingdom, as shall be depo¬ 
sited in fit qpd proper warehouses.” 

Mr. Cwrweh felt that there*«ere greet 
objections to the measure ki point ef 
principle, but he did n6t see why it might 
not be adopted as a permanent means of 
relief in times of distress, as he conceived 
that moch advantage might result from it. 
A timjB could scarcely arrive when the 
demand and the supply would be equal; 
and in years of abundance the* scheme 
would hold out an important inducement 
to speculators in grain. It was quite idle 
to hope, that a time would arrive when 
there could he an export trade in graiq, 
the grawth of this country. As a raea* 
sure of relief the proposed plan could do 
no possible harm, and might be productive 
of some gopd. It bad been stated, that 
all these measures were intended to benefit 
one part of the community at the‘expense 
of others. Now, he would ask what could 
be done to .assist the grower of corn that 
would not be useful to all classes of the 
'community? Hiese measures were uot 
intended for aqy* particular dasli. The 
efiect of them would be, tb induee the 
cultivator' of the soil to soW ^a sufiiClenti 
quantity of ebrn fdr thb of the papu¬ 
lation, which w%8 by laf the chea^st 
mode of siibsisting the country, 
production of com ought to be viewed 
with reference to the real wants of the 
^country. If they did not proceed on a 
system of protection, thOy, would destroy 
their own agricultutei ‘ ' then thf 

country would he at the^niercy of a few 
interested merchants. - -The ‘gieat 'object 
of parliament ought tO'be,‘to render the 
coAtry independeiit Of fo'rdgn Com, and 
at"Wje*^'sarae time to aiford' the' consumer 
an opportunity of purchasing ft at acheaj^ 
rate.'' He would always supporf'the prin¬ 
ciple, that they ought to rely on their own 
produce for consumption, tpstead of de^ 
pending on foreign ;:tates for the necessary 
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supply. Some’gentlemen argued, that it 
was better to throw the ports open^ and 
to encourage a free trade in corn. ■ But, 
if that course were taken, what was to 
become of tlio great body of agricul¬ 
turists ? He might be told, that agricul¬ 
tural capital would find its way into other 
channels, and that greater exertions would 
be made by the manufacturing interest. 
He was of a different opinion. Such was 
the pOwmr and perfection of machinety, that 
the whole world could be supplied with 
manufactures, wrouglit by the number of 
hands who ' were now employed. How 
could amends be made to the country, if 
the corn trade were thrown open,- for the 
loss of ltdiour which must necessarily 
follow? lliere was not one individual 
who would be thus thrown out of em¬ 
ployment whoseiftbour was not worth 40f. 

E er annum; and thus the country would 
e subjected to a toss of 40,000,000?. a 
year. The produ<» of all countries was 
so much incrqased as to threaten danger 
to the agriculture of England. If the 
ports were thrown opeti, thore would not 
be a mere supply of corn for three weeks. 
No: a supply for six months would be 
poured in at once. He did not ask for 
great prices, but he wished to see them 
reasonable and steady. He merely asked 
for those prices which would keep the 
country in a state of cultivation; condemn¬ 
ing, as he did, the throwing out of cul¬ 
tivation 'any large portion of the land of 
this country. Very large protecting 
duties would not, he believed, operate 
beneficially. His wish was. to limit the 
'Supply of com, so as to procure as mucli 
as was neceibafy, but to avoid a glut. 
With that view,' he would be satisfied if 
lower protecting duties were inaposed. 

Mr. Lepsester said; there never was a 
more zealous friend to the 'agricultural 
hirerest than be was.' He commiserated 
theirdi8tre8B,'but'ha was quite convinced 
tha^ it woifid not be alleviated by the plan 
ef the noble lord; '.The measure was con- 
l^fishtive rule. Was it not 
inOtt, Unjustifiable to expend the public 
Uioafiyj-Tor the >purjpose of raising the 
: pirabe erf brekd- against that very public 
^'firem.whem tlWrtl^ey was token? Was 
it 4tof most ^justifiable to ibise the price 
0f<'^ brmitl against ‘those manufacturers, 
<$bins'-were' merely kept aboye 
• water* by the existing low prices ? The 
jprimfipld-’of .the Imeosure was most fla- 
‘gitiQUST and he did not fttink that the 
badnem of the principle was redeemed by 
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the equity of the plan,' The queat|on 
waa,. whether the present prices were 
forced or unnatural I If they were forced 
or unnaf ural, the evil would correct itself^ 
and the prices would/ise. In that case, 
it would be a gratuitous violation of prin* 
ciple to add a stinaulus to tiiat ivhich 
would work its own cure. - But, if the 
low prices were occasioned by an actual 
redundancy of produce, the measure cer¬ 
tainly would do no good, but harm. 
It would bring large quantities of com 
into local proximit^witn the market. In 
the event of a bad riarvest, this might do 
good; but it would do much harm if the 
harvest were a large one. 

Mr. Huskissm said, be would stqte the 
grounds on which ho objected to tl»i* re¬ 
solution. Looking to this aS a temporary 
measure, his objection to it was, the time 
to which it was to be applied. His noble 
friend had stated that, since the last har¬ 
vest, corn had been brought into the 
market to nearly double the quantity 
which had ordinarily been introduced at 
antecedent periods of similar extent. The 
reason his noble friend gave for this was, 
that the farmers were called on to pay 
their rents; and, from the difficulties 
which pressed on the landlords, the oc¬ 
cupiers of land, in order to meet their 
demands, were compelled to thresh out 
tlieir com, and to send it to market at an 
earlier period of the year than usual. 
Now, if this reason were well founded, it 
folldwed, that many of the farmers were 
no longer in tlie market as sellers of Uiia 
commodity, but as purchasers for their 
own support, and for-the maintenance of 
the poor in the parishes to which ,tbey 
belonged. The consequence then must 
be, if this measur^had the effect of taking 
out of the market any considerable quan¬ 
tity of corn, and dierebyof raising the 
price, that it would bear hard on the 
lower class of fermerg, and , reader . the 
maintenance of the poor more oeq^ons. 
He believed, if any pracidcal Jnan, osked 
who were the most digressed f the an¬ 
swer would be, »look kt their stAck- 
yards.” The yards of the wealthy, far¬ 
mers were well stored,.while^tbCfe of. tbu. 
lower class were em^ed. .How,'thmi 
could they be relieved by dm pleasure [ 
This plan did not accord with the generajl 
principles which governed'the subject, 
The fact was, they were io'.an oriinejai 
state, which requiredr frequent revisiqn. 
With respect to the general principlor if 
there was any ooe article .on which go¬ 


vernment ought not to lend money, tliat 
article was com. Let the Housp cop- 
4der what the effect of *the law would 
have been, if it Mrere passed last session. 
Agricultural dJstrCss was then pressing 
severely on the country; and, if the corn- 
market could theo have been operated on 
to the amount of a roillloh, he. wquld ask 
his noble friend, who knew the. state of 
the rqarl^et ,ta.,3epteml)er, whetliqr tlui 
price woidd not .have been forced up to 
SOf., and, the ports .in epnsequed^ Mve 
been thrown apon immediately^. |bn. the 
,8th of Sept, the price of corn was Ms. 
and bn the 29th it was 10s. being, an 
advance of<80 percent in twenty days. 
Now, if this plan had been then carried 
into effect,* the corn-grower might, at the 
former period, have called for thiamilffon 
—the price would then have risen above 
80s.; and that which the agriculturist 
most apprehended, namely, the throwing 
the porta open, would hare taken place. 
What would be the consequence if there 
were a prospect of a rise in the market f 
Why, those persona who had received 
money froqi government at 3 per cent 
would be speculating against those who 
speculated with their own money, at an 
interest of 5 per cent. Considering the 
contingencies of this marke^ he thought 
it was truly desirid)Ic tliat its regulation 
sliould be left to the operation of nature. 
Prices werebeeipningtoadjust themselves 
between landlp^d and tenant, .They 
ought, to be allowed to find their proper 
level: but this measure only tended to 
keep up the delusion, and to add lo the 
difficulty. It would create a most dangef- 
rous precqdenti which it would be neces¬ 
sary to keep up, if the harvest were abun¬ 
dant next season.'. Should the ensuing 
haavest be uofavourahlc, (here would be 
np necessity for this assistance j and, if it 
were favourable,, ther^ would.be a general 
sclrtmiblo for toft .mcViey. 'They would 
either do, too little pr tpbtnu<d». . If the 
prices rose, there wps no necessity to in¬ 
terfere; and if .they were depressed, the 
measuto wi^d aford'nq adequate relief. 

>. ^H^^ said, he had had conver- 

j^trionsvwithywrious farmers on thissub- 
jecty, Tand they all declared. that the plan 
.Was qf.no yiJue whatever. .Legislative 
iiUaference with .the corn, trade must, be 
, JVM convinced, be produjrtive of harm. 
..,;Sir;./’, thought the measure 

iWPuld not .only not be beneficial, but 
^at it wga colculatcd to do a great deal 
ofinju^., • 
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Mr. WhUmare aaul be had been obliged leave himself in the lurch. Ho certainly 
to, thresh pgt his com immediately, and had no disposition to ruin the causebut 
carry il to market to prevent it from he had given his reasons for not suppor- 
mouldering on his hands; and this had ting the measure in the committee. Let 
been the case with most of the farmers in the saddle, however, be placed on the 
his neighbourhood. The corn of the last right horse. When lie saw the measure so 
year would be perfectly unsaleablh after tamely supported by some members of the 
the next harvest, and the measure would eommittee, and when he heard nothing in 
consequently wholly inoperative. support of it from others, who ought to 

* Mr. D. Githert thought the proposition regard it with parental feelings, he was 
would be a violation or sound principle, not in any degtee disposed to press the 
without any corresponding benefit, None resolution. If other gentlemen did not 
but bad corn would be warehoused, if it raise their voices in it|; behalf, he begged 
were adopted. leave to give notice fhat he would not 

Mr. Crippt could not look forward with divide the committee upon it. 
satisfaction to the operation gf this plan. Mr. Irving said, that the reluctance 
The little fattner bad, in a gre^ measure, and diffidence he always felt in addressing 
got rid of his property; and. therefore, the House, was his reason for not having 
with respect to him, it was too late. The before avowed, that he was the originator 
damaged corn could not be dried, and of the measure, and ofiered such reasons 
kept m warehouses without great loss in as he had given for this measure in tho 
weight and in other respects. • He was committee above stairs. He still con> 
quite persuaded that they could not get tinned to think it was calculated to be 
one without a fixed and permanent pro* useful, ^though it had been ridiculed so 
tection. • severely by Ms hon. and learned friend. 

Sir E. KnatchbuU thought, that the He had not proposed this measure in 
agricultural interest, were much indebted ignorance of the true principles of politic 
to ministers, and eroecially to the noble cal economy. It was one of many expe- 
marquis. He appealed to the agricultural. dients; and he had supported 'it as the 
committee, and asked them, what situation least exceptionable. He was not more 
they would find themselves in, if In this responsible for it than the committee, 
instance their recommendation and plan It was the measure of the committee, not 
of relief should be thrown overboard. In his. He thought the schpme could be 
justice to his constituents, himself, and carried into effect without danger; and it 
the noble lord, he felt himself called upon was the duty of the House to adopt any 
to support the resolution.' ' measure which had the least tendency to 

Mr. Wodehouse did not think he should relieve a class at once so important and so 
act right if he were to leave the noble distressed as the agriculturists, 
lord in the lurch; although he regretted Mr. 2\ Wilson considered this the only 
that a measure les^ exceptionable in its pracdcal measure which liad been rcconi- 
principle had not been brought forward, mended by the committee. It was lusked, 
This measure, however, came a little too what advantage could be proposed by 
late, and was a^ompanied with so mqch advancing prices ? llie answer was^.. 
doubt and hesitation, that’ manjr" would they would encourage farmers to keep in 
be prevented from adopting it. Cultivation lands which would otherwise 

Mr. .Baades said, lie nad been of opiniim be thrown out of cultivation. The mer- 
that govemmeof should directly interfere chants had received advances in consc- 
and expend one million in purchasing quencC of their goods lying by them, 
corn. The present measure was a modi* What danger was there in making similar 
fication of that plan, but mucjh lass affica* advtuices fd farmers i He was astonished 
cioue. As a general princ^l^ he was to bear it said, that it was too late now, 
ready to allow the impropriety of such in* that one half the benefit of it was lost, 
terference; but in circumstariees of par* loOod's name, was not the other half 
ticular exigency, relief sbi^dbe given worth saying ?. We had now had a series 
according jto the nature of the exigency! of good harvests, and it was not unnatural 
'^le Marquis of Londonderry said, his tp suppose that a bad harvest was not far 
hoi^ friend the member for Norfolk had distant. Therefore, they ought to accept 
been so good as to sav that he would npt this, the best measure the committee had 
leave him in the lurcti. His hon. friend offered to them. It was desirable to have 
should rathcf take care that ho did not cheap bread *, yet they must not, for the 
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sake of clicrtpbrc.'nl, let land bo thrown 
out vf cultivation, and the cultivators be 
sent to tlie poordiouse. 

Mr. Brougham said, he would be the 
last man who would be slow to interfere 
for the relief of agriculture at the expense 
of principle. Least of all would he be 
slow to interfere thus in their case, when 
he well knew that general principles had 
not been attended to with respect to the 
other classes. He alluded to times when 
the mercantile, the Colonial, and the 
manufacturing Int^sts, had been suffer^ 
ing, and the House had interfered for 
their relief. Though there was this 
material diitcrence, that in those cases 
there had been no deposit. It wa» clear 
the measure could only tend to raise* the 
price, or keep it up when raised. ' Now, 
the persons who had the roost need of 
relief were not those who had grain to 
sell, and who could take advantage of the 
high prices: they were those whom dis¬ 
tress had already forced to sell all their 
produce for the payment of their rents; 
nnd, as they would have to come into (he 
market to purchase produce for the 
maintenance of themselves and their 
labourers, that would add to their distress. 
He would ask one question. How was 
the corn to be protected in the depdts ? 
Could that be done without expense. The 
farmers were called upon to give their 
property for the money which was to be 
advanced to them; but the fact was, that 
they would soon have no property to give, 
nnd thus, for the repayment of the loan, 
they would be exposed to a hardship far 
more severe than any which,they now felt 
—an extent in aid—the only misery flrom 
which they were now free. For these 
considerations, as vaell as for others which 
had been stated, he would oppose the 
measure as mischievous, as at best inef¬ 
fective in its result, and painfbl in its con¬ 
sequences. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
after the discussion which Ibad taken, 
place, and seeing that the resolution was 
not supported by those who brought it 
forward, he would with the leave m the 
House withdraw it. ^ 

The resolution was withdrawn. The 
chairman then reported process, dad ob¬ 
tained leave to sit again to-morrow. 

UOUS£ OF COMMONS. 

Ttutday, Mky 7 . 

NEwsPAiEfes—GpvaaimBNT Advir* 


TISEMENts.] Mr. Hume said, that 
during the last session tjic House had 
made an order for a return of the number 
of advertisements from the different pub¬ 
lic offices inserted in the English news¬ 
papers. That r^urn had not yet been 
made. It appeared, that some of the 
papers published in London greatly ex¬ 
ceeded their cotemporaries In circulation. 
Now, it was evident, that if the intention 
of government in inserting advertisements 
in the newspapers was to give publicity to 
them, that object would be best effected 
by sending them to those nppers which 
had the most extensive circulation. « The 
Times'* had'a greater circulation than any 
other two ^pers in England; and yet to 
it the government did not send one ad¬ 
vertisement i whilst in other papers, wlHch 
published only a few hundreds, they in¬ 
serted the,same advertisements over and 
over again. He trusted that the same 
system would not be introduced here 
which had grown up in Ireland, where 
some newspapers had been set on foot 
solely with the view of making profit by 
the government advertisements. Govern¬ 
ment advertisements had been inserted in 
some favoured Irish papers, two years and 
seven months after the transactions to 
which they related had been settled. It 
was shameful that government should use 
the public press in this manner. He bad 
the authority of ministers themselves for 
stating that they refused to give the pub¬ 
lic the benefit which they would derive 
from having their advertisements inserted 
in ** The Times" and one or two other. 


papers. He concluded by moving, for 
the renewal of the order of last session, 
for a return of the amount of all sums 
paid to different English newspapers, for 
adv^tisements of ail descriptions, from 
public offices.—Ordered. 


FeisP of Consuls.^ Mr. Hume rose 
to move for certain returns respecting the 
fees of British consuls abroad. would, 
be admitted, that the officers appointed to 
supetiutendj our commerce and protect 
our comrpercial interests abroad, should 
be men acquainted wltli our commercial 
relatfons—men of experience, diligence 
and activity; And that it should be a duty 
with the Mvernraent at home to make 
suth regulations as would prevent the 
support of the consuls from becoming a 
vea&tions burthen to the trade of the 
country. It ,w88».however, curious to ob¬ 
serve, that, though the greatest commer- 
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cial nation in tlie world, we were altndst of many of those consuls. The sum paid 
the only one wltich had not established a under this head in 1792 was 10,000/« In 
regular systetw of fees to be charged by the present year it was 30,000/.; but he 
ourfonsuts. The consequence was, that would not go at that time into the details 
in every port they were difierent, in some bn this part, nor wqjuld he stop to inquire 
very bigni and in roaijy ihstanqps they whether it was just that we should be pay- 
were most arbitrary. From this he would ing 1,000/. a year to a consul at Venice, 
except the. Brazils, where the fees were where there were but a few British ships 
regumted by special act of parliament. In in the year. He put it to the House, 

' the United States there was' n regular whether it would not be more advisable 
system of fees cstabUsbed.' fh Fraht^i lo hayq regular tables of moderate fees 
also, the charges of the bonsuls were tlrawti up Tmieach consul, than to go on 
fixed. Some countries paid their consuls with tho' preseat irregular system. He 
a fixed salary, and no fees were charged was very glad to learn that this subject 
as in France, except some small ones had occupied the attention of the board 
upon the qj^faibition of the ships papers, of trade, and that a plan was in contem- 
These charges to an Americai^ship would platiop for lessening the present charges, 
not exceed two dollars, whilst a British After what had passed between the pre¬ 
ship, of the same tonnage, would perhaps sident of the board of trade and himself 
be hlPOT Ql., and this charge varied ac- on'this subject, he should not have 
cording to the port; so that it was thought it tiecoa^ary to have brought the 
scarcely possible for any merchant to question before-the House; but he found 
know, except, perhaps, tne ship was pro* that when questions of this nature were 
ceeding to some part of Holland where under the consideration of the govern- 
the charges were well known, wHat would ment, they often remained year after year 
be the amount of charges to which she without any thing effectual being done, 
would be liable. The remedy which he One word as to the selection of individuals 
should suggest would be, that government to fill fhose offices. It was not necessary 
should fix a regular scale of moderate fof him to show that such care should be 
fees, and then give to every British vessel, taken in the selection as would place none 
at her clearing out from a custom-house in those'situations whose character were 
in this country, a printed table of the fees not most respectable. There were, he 
charged by the consul in the port to which was sorry to observe, some of this descrip- 
she was bound. He had- some extracts tion among our consuls, vice-consuls, and 
from bills of fees charged by British con- others, who, from their former character 
suls in several ports, from which the House and conduct becoming known iif the 
would perceive, the ^fference in the places to which they wero sent, were ob- 
^charges and the total want of sjfstem. Kged to leave the situation. Ho would 
*An English vessel of 150 tons p^ con- not now name individuals. He hoped the 
sul’s fees, for thenxbibitionof hef papers, noble lord wbuld have no objection to a 
at Hamburgh, 1/. 17<. 6(f. At Rotterdam return, showing how long consols-generid 
she would bavo to pay the same; but let and consuls hgd bem^ absent from their 
her go to Rochelle, and'Shw woiiM have several sitoations since 1815. Many per- 
to pay 51. 16s. at 'Bordeaux, sons looked upmi those offices as appoint- 
8/. 2«. 6d.i at Naples, lO&f 4t -^nts forli&, and that it was only neces- 

Leghom, S/. 8s. M.'; sitY3eit0a,!&., sary ^to !go:oot tO take possession, and 
and 60 on; the charge varying-dinost fa. th^Vobtttiiiing leave'of absence, to re- 
everynort, but exorbitantly^fti^ in aQ. raitta awiy for ysawt;-r It was known 
A small vessel of 60 or TO tohs ti^tll vast< addition to the num of - our 

to England, taking in ft cafgo> of fruit nt <eaih^flhadtplEen placeftl 1815. Thismade 
St. Michael’s, would'havk -w pay-tbree^ to the amount of 

guineas, whilst an Ametiemi'vhwta of «he( dsbtrifeuted very little - to 

same size, would only pn^’tWo doUara.^ ^Hiwtatd^^bfd&eis* He did not see'what 
So that, instead of the fees beii% test ’ihi 'tiuh»'wse &r j^iving n consul- 

pfoportion- to the great nnmber of'taw'i ^nenjl'^in the Netheilaads*^ upward of 
^<e)mtHe vessels which > the Britiidi sUfy. h'jpiiei oiAndther at 'Faria had a 

^vej they were greater. % Berides thsid ^veiy'large salary and thei^ hef must 
^suras coming in a vexatious way from .thei 'si^pose, the-'busfnets'oould not-Be very 

E ockets of individuals,]^ the Country wfd heavy, office.watopcaied:Onlyfrodi 

urthened with a large sum for the salaries; eleven tnoae o*clQcki^ The hoo* member 
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concluded by moving fur “ a return of the 
tabig or rate of fees charged by British 
eonsuls-general, consuls, or vice-consuls, 
from British shipping, or British property 
in ports abroad, in the years 179^ and 
1821 ; also, by what authority such 
charges were imposed.’* His second mo¬ 
tion would be, for “ a return of the 
periods each consul-general, ‘consul nr 
vice-consul, have been absent from their 
station in each year, since 1815.*' 

The Marquis of Londonderry allowed 
l^hat the subject wa^ one of great import¬ 
ance. It had for %ome time been under 
the consideration of the board of trade, 
who wero endeavouring to frame a law 
to regulate the fees of all the cpusular 
establishments. Although the consular 
system was in his (lord L.’8} department, 
yet it was always administered under the 
advice and recommendation of the board 
of trade. It was certainly highly desira¬ 
ble to arrive at some equalization of the 
foes, or rather, that the individuals in 
question should be paid by salary, and 
not by fees. The theory was excellent, 
but the practice was difficult; for to 
carry the theory into practice, it would 
be necessary very much to enlarge the 
present allowance for salaries, which was 
only 80,0(X)/. It had been oskeil, why 
government did not select a respectable 
uicrchaitt of tlic place in which it. was .ne¬ 
cessary to have n consul, and appoint 
him i In many cases that had been done 
with*rc.spe<.t to vice-consuls. There was 
considerable danger, however, of such 
appointments being pet verted to purposes 
of private emolument. The board of 
trade were preparing a bill On the subject, 
and it was bis wish that it should be 
brought in as soon^s possible. With re¬ 
spect to the attendance of consuls at their 
respective stations, he felt no difficulty 
in furnishing all the information in his 
power, and should be very happy to 
suggest any thing that could forwnr4, the 
object the hon. gentleman had in view; 
while, at the same time, he should feci 
happy in profiting by any suggestion 
which the hon. gentleman might throw 
out upon it. He would now advert to 
another topic, connected with this ques¬ 
tion, to which the bon. member had called 
his attention on a former, evening. He 
alluded to the complaints alleged against 
Mr. Chamberlain, the consul-general at 
Rio Janeiro; and he< could assure the 
House, that the charges n^de against that 
gentleman were without foundation. The 
VOL. VII. 
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amount of his fees could not be coujklorcd 
loo great, when the very high prices., of 
provisions were taken into calculation. 
As to his general conduct, Mr. Cham- 
berhiin was seveil or eight years abroad, 
during four of which he acted as Chargn 
d’Affiifres at the* court of the Brazils, 
during very arduous times; and in t!>nt 
capacity conducted himscluwitli so much 
alnlity, that he (lord L.) should have cons 
sidcred him u valuable acquisition to the 
diplomatic corps of the country, but that 
he was unwilling to make a transfer from 
one branch to another. After residing 
eight years abroad, Mr. ChaVnbcrlain re¬ 
turned home in a very bad state of health, 
and thoug/t his situation was con.sidcrecl 
so very emolunientary, yet he tvould have 
been glad to have accepted the situation 
of consul-general any where in Europe, 
rather than return to the Brazils, lie 
did, how(*ver, as no opening was made ior 
him in Europe, return. With respect to 
the amount of fees, they had increased at 
Rio Jaiitdro in consequence of the great 
increase of trade, and they hnu been 
three times pnder revision in this country. 
It was said that trade was injured by the 
high rate of fees. He certainly would not. 
sanctiou any thing wltich he ihougiit 
would injure trade; but lie believed it 
would be touud, that so far from being in¬ 
jured, the trade in the port alluded to had 
very materially increased. 

Mr. Rahinson could assure the hon, 
member that he had never encountered 
greater difficulties in the investigation and 
arrangement of any subject, than in thofc 
of consular fees. They were at proscu't 
levied by an authority^ against which he 
certainly felt much disposed to protest. 
Conceiving it necessary that some more 
general and equal system should he 
adopted, he, with his noble friend, had 
gone througii the various cstablisliinculs 
with a view to asccrtaih ho’.v far it would 
be practicable to diminish the fees, and to 
substitute such moderate and properly ap- 
porlioiied salaries as would anord a suffi¬ 
cient remuneration. This, however, w.e; 
a very difficult matteras it became ex¬ 
tremely difficult to ascertain the exact 
amount of duty performed and expense 
incurred by each individual. IJe (>'Mr. 
Robinson) trusted, however, that some 
arrangement might yet be made of a satis¬ 
factory nature, without any additional 
burthen on the country. I’art of the ex¬ 
penses of the consuls was paid out of tlm 
civil list. The ’ question was, how the 
2 B 
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difFercncc between that wlilch was allowed 
by.the jcivil list, and that which it was 
necessary to alldw, was to be made up ? 
Whether by a tonnage on goods, or in 
what other way, he wfis not at present 
prMared to say. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AcnicuLTttBAL Distress Report.] 
On the order of the day for going into a 
cuniinittcc of the whole House, to consider 
further of the Report of the Committee 
on Agricultural Distress, 

Mr. Attwood rose and said, that, cnter> 
taining the o*pinions he did respecting the 
utter inefKcacy, as to any advantage to 
the petitioners, from the resorptions in¬ 
tended to be moved in the committee, 
and. more particularly in consequence of 
what they had witnessed the preceding 
night, he thought it his duty to call their 
attention to a consideration of the general 
subject before them, and of the whole 
system of measures which they had pur¬ 
sued on that su^ect. The Holise, he 
said, had then before it, bodies of peti¬ 
tioners more numerous and important, and 
a statement of distress more urgent than 
iiad been at any former period brought 
under their consideration ; and the com¬ 
plaints of the petitioners were marked with 
a general and an increasing spirit of discon- 
tcht and dissatisfaction, arising out of the 
manner in which their representations had 
been disposed of by the House. Undoubt¬ 
edly, the whole of the measures they had 
adopted on this subject had been founded 
on a settled conviction previously enter¬ 
tained that the distress complained of was 
out of their power to relieve; but whilst the. 
House acted on a conviction like that, it 
was essential, not only that they should 
ho themselves well.satisfied of its justice, 
but that their measures sliould, if it were 
possible, satisfy the petitioners themselves, 
that the'evils they^suffbr^d were out of 
the reach of parliamentary interference; 
and the House ougb|.’{n his opinion, to be 
cautious that it did,not add to the other 
calamities of the present timey, that of 
causing to be withdrawn the confidence 
of the people fromparliament, under the 
present circumstances in which they were 
placed. He would request them to re¬ 
view for a moiiicnt before they proceeded 
further, what their measures hitherto had 
been. They Iiad deldgated their duties 
10 three successive committees, the pro¬ 
ceedings of which committees had pro¬ 
duced no other effect tiian this, that they 
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had diverted the attention of three suc¬ 
cessive sessions of parliament fron^ the 
adoption of any elFcctual measures of relief 
or even of effectual enquiry; and w'ere tlicy 
to be surprised if thtjy found an opinion to 
prevail, tliat this, which had been the only 
result, had been the main object also for 
which these committees had been ap¬ 
pointed i The House had limited on its 
appointment the powers of the first agri¬ 
cultural committee to an enquiry into a 
subject very trivial and unimportant in 
its nature, and which experience had# 
shown to have been in fio way materially 
connected with the distress of agriculture; 
and in that way one session of parliament 
bad bpen lost without any steps taken 
thatufforded the remotest prospect, either 
of relieving or satisfying the petitioners. 
They next appointed a second committee 
with instructions to enquire into the truth 
o.f the allegations which the netitioners 
had made, of the truth of which no doubt 
whatever was any where entertained; and 
when that enquiry was completed, and the 
committee had reported that the allega¬ 
tions submitted to the House had becu 
confirmed to their fullest extent, there 
that proceeding dropped, nor had, up to 
the present day, any measure been pro¬ 
posed either by the committee itself, or 
by any other party founded on its report 
and enquiry. The House however pro¬ 
ceeded to appoint a third agricultural 
committee, and the report of that com¬ 
mittee was now before them; and a mea¬ 
sure founded upon it had been introduced 
by his majesty’s government, and by the 
party introducing it had been withdrawn, 
when it was‘perfectly certain that the 
House was disposed to adopt it. The 
further perseverance Iriemcasures oUch as 
these he earnestly deprecated. They fell 
very short of the duties ^hich the House 
owed to the country; tlicy were liable to be 
considered as little better than a mockery 
of thie distress of the agricultural commu¬ 
nity ; they were utteny unsuited to the 
exigence of the present time, and had 
lowered the character, of parliament in 
the estimation aiid the confidence of the 
people* to an extent 'which had probablr 
laid the foundation of great politico 
changes. And, With what prospect be¬ 
fore them was it that they , were now to 
resolve themselves into tffe committee 
which the noble marquis had proposed ^ 
Was it to see repeated the scene of the 
preceding night? Measures aggiu pro¬ 
posed and again withdrawn ? It was at 
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least with the certainty before them of sistence of the population was drawn- 
no measures being proposed there which must of necessity and accompanied wW» 
could relieve the petitioners, and with an a rapid deterioration in the cultivation ut 
equal certainty of increasing their dis> , the remainder, and amidst the dubtructiou 
content. * of the farmers and!abourers,bcabandoncd, 

In a condition of calamity and distress and it» cultivation be given up. It was 
as extensive as that which )ioW existed, from that soil, he again repeated, thccuU 
no important measures of relief could be tivation of which rested on that preca> 
with advantage or even safety proposed, rious footing, that the subsrstence of the 
that were not founded on a comprehensive people was drawn; and if there was any 
view and an accurate |coowIedgc of.the truth in the statements before them; if 
nature and origin, as well as the extent of the whole body of evidence, taken before 
the evils proposed no be removed. But the agricultural committee of the last 
the speech of the noble marquis who pro- session, were not as full of deception and 
posed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, had delusion, as the report accompanying it 
afforded the House no light or exposition had been described tQbe,thennhe country 
of that kind, and the three agricailtural had bcfore’it the prospect of dangers very 
committees they had appointed, had failed different frbm those supposed to arise out 
altogether to arrive at any satisfactory of a redundance of agricultural produce; 
explanation of the causes of agricultural of dangers, the flrst approach of which 
distress. The evidence, indeed, which they perhaps saw in Ireland, that country, 
had been given before those comrpittees overwhelmed, as th(^ were lately told, 
was sufhciently distinct, intelligible, dc- with every species of destructive abun- 
cisive and important, but it widely differ- dance, but where they now found, that 
cd in all those qualities from the indistinct, the people were perishing with want, 
vague, partial or trifling conclusions, whioh Under such circumstances, indeed, the 
these committees had themselves formed necessity of’measures, such as were now 
upon that evidence. The evidence which intended to bo proposed, might be con- 
tho agricultural community had there sidered, in one point of view, maiiirest 
given, formed a document as important, and apparent—not, indeed, as measures 
unless he greatly misunderstood its cha- to relieve agriculture, for they had no 
racter, as had ever been submitted by a such tendency; but to pave the way for 
people to the consideration of a govern- the introduction of foreign grain, for that 
ment, and the responsibility of the go- was their real object and tendency, and 
vernjnent was deeply involved, where a they had no other. And those measures 
state of things existed such as was there might be considered, necessary with re- 
dcscribed. The condition of calamity fcrence to the general interest of the 
there exhibited to them, the wide extent country, threatened with a danger which 
of ruin there incontestibly established as tho present corn-laws^would aggravate; 
existing, from whatever cause it *liad but that the abandoning those laws should 
arisen, was altogether without example in be brought forward under the pretence 
any former period*of the history of this of relieving agriculture; that a committee 
country. The result of the agricultural appointed to consider of means for reliev- 
cvidcnce was, in short, this, that if no re- ing agricultural distress, should have been 
lief were given to agriculture, neither by made the' organ and i*)strumeut .of pro¬ 
mising the price of its produce, which Ije posing measures like those; that was to 
was convinced was altogether incompafiblo redouble the inconsistency, absurdity, and 
with the existence of the present standard confusion in which their proceedings had* 
ofvaluctheyhadadopted, nor by lessening been hitherto involved. That prucecd- 
the burthens under which it laboured, ing, sq originating, was a mockery of the 
which they were told was equally incon- distress of agriculture. Tlie only consis- 
sistent with the preservation of national tent defence which could be set up for 
faith and the support of Jhe necessary those measures, must rest on a dettnni- 
expenscs of the governfnent; but whatever nation to afford no relief to agriculture, 
obstacles oppqsed themselves to that re- but to prepare themselves to meet, u-s well 
lief, tho inevitable consequence before as they were able, as well as tfic clasli- 
tlicm was this, that,if no relief were ing^ interests of society permitted, the 
given, a great portion of tho land at pre- first and most immediate consequences 
sent under cultivation throughout the of its abandonment, 
kingdom — diat land from wliicli the sub- It was inqiortant for ihetu to consider 
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tocause, or to what combination of 
causes* as new necessarily, and as extra¬ 
ordinary as the effects produced, the state 
of things before them was to be ascribed. 

‘ AVere they content to believe, with the 
' hon. member for I’oftii{liogton, thut it hat! 

. been occasioned by a few harvests more or 
less abundant; or by land better or worse 
, cultivated ; or by tne transport of a little 
' grain from one part of the kingdom to the 
other; by the transport of a little grain 
from Ireland, that country which had ex¬ 
ported every thing, which liad imported 
nothing ; and which, when they came to 
examine its situation, instetyl of finding 
Ireland rclttved by that export of grain, 
the importation of whicli had ])een repre¬ 
sented as so destructive to the agriculture 
of Kngiand, they found Ireland in a con¬ 
dition still more ruinous and deplorable 
ll'.an their own. If importations from Ire¬ 
land had occasioned, in any considerable 
degree, the distress of this countr)', whence 
bad the distress of Ireland itself arisen ? 
It was for the hon. member to reconcile 
that inconsistency in his theory. lJut 
causes such as those were of*common oc¬ 
currence and operation. No condition of 
national prosperity was exempt from 
evils, if evils they were, snch as those. 
Tiiey might occasion partial and trivial 
depression, but were capable of interrupt¬ 
ing only for a moment the career of ge¬ 
neral prosperity; and had never yet oc¬ 
casioned a demand, or necessity for land 
to bo permanently abandoned, or for cul¬ 
tivation to be permanently depressed, 
^riie hon. member for l^orlarlington had, 
indeed, referred,to two other causes, 
somewhat, it would be admitted, more 
extraordinary in their nature, but accord¬ 
ing to that hon. gentleman's estimation. 
Very trivial and unimportant in their ope¬ 
ration, and they formed but a small part 
of his system. l*ltese two causes t.’cre, 
first, the alteration effected in the value 
of tlie currency; and secondly, the cnor- 
*inous burthen of taxation. With respect 
to the first of these, the alteration recently 
effected in our monied systdni, and the 
manner in which that alteration had 
affected monied prices, and bad occasioned 
undoubtedly the distress of agriculture, 
as far as agricultural distress was occa- 
fcioned, by the low price of its produce ; 
into that qi^siion he would not now 
enter, "because tlicrc was then before the 
Jlodsc the notice of a motion, on which 
the nature of that operation, its extent 
and ejects, would be mure appropriately 
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discussed. But with respect to tho effect 
of taxation on agriculture, and the Share 
which those burthens had in producing the 
difficulties under which the cultivators of 
the soil laboured, t<f that subject he would 
now call the attention of the House. The 
member for Portarlington was not singular 
in his opinion as to the trifling operation 
of our taxes on cultivation. That opinion 
was maintained by others; and.in a tone 
of confidence which did not scruple' to 
cast imputations on the motives, or opi¬ 
nions of those who fhought, as he con¬ 
fessed he did, very differently on that sub¬ 
ject. They were told that taxation was 
no cause of the distress of agriculture, 
because a taxation, still heavier in amount 
than the present, had existed at a period 
whpn no agricultural distress accompanied 
it. They had been told, also, that the 
distress of agriculture was not to bo as¬ 
cribed to taxation on another ground; 
that it was the low price of agrionlturul 
produce which had occasioned that dis¬ 
tress, and that it was not in the nature of 
taxation to produce low prices. And, 
undoubtedly, there was some truth in l»oth 
those assertions; but they were both 
founded on extremely partial and narrow 
views of that subject. Certainly, during 
a very considerable period of the late war, 
and again, at another period, that of the 
year 1818, as high a nominal amount of 
taxation had existed as the present; and 
had been accompanied with no agricultural 
difficulties, or embarrassments. But if 
they carried their observations one step 
further, they would arrive at a period 
wb^n low prices also existed, and when low 
prices also were accompanied with no agri¬ 
cultural distress. Tlie prices of the present 
time were in no respect lower than tiio 
priceswhich preceded the late war, and that 
was a period of great and general prosperity. 
There was as much reason, therefore, for 
maintaining that low prices were not the 
cause of distress, as for maintaining that 
this distress was not occasioned by biglj 
taxes. Both opinions were partly true. 
It was not low prices alone. It was not 
high taxes alone. It was Inwr prices and 
high taxes joined, that agriculture was 
Unable to support. That was a state of 
things, a combiiidtion of circumstances 
whi^ had never before existed in the 
country, except during one short and cala- 
mitous period, diwyng the years 1815 and 
part of 181fi, and then their effects were 
precisely similar tothose now experienced. 
It was the taxes of the lote war com- 
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bined v^ith tlic prices .that preceded it; 
the*taxatto^ of the paper standard; the 
prices of the metal standard; those taxes 
n'hicit could only have been imposed by 
the agency of theii^ late pai>er money; 
those prices Mhich could alone be sus¬ 
tained by the monied system they had 
now resorted to. It was the attempt to 
‘.discharge debts and maintain taxes, in 
a species of money in which it was found 
utterly impossible to contraci or impose 
them. That was the attempt of the legis¬ 
lature ; the condinon of the country was, 
the evidence of its wisdom and success. 
Let the House consider what the full ex¬ 
tent of that operation had been. Urged 
by the necessities of the late war ; by 
the necessity of supplies which 'they 
found it impossible to obtain in money 
of the ancient value; they abandbned 
the old metal standard of value—they 
substituted in its place a paper money not 
convertible into gold—they depreciated 
that money, in other words—they raised 
all prices as estimated by it. In that 
money so depreciated, in those price.-; so 
raised, they imposed taxes and contracted 
debts, which it would have been impossi¬ 
ble by any other means to have contracted 
or impo.scd, and having proceeded in that 
course for nearly the fourth part of a 
century, in which period not a year passed 
in wiiich they had not added to their debts 
and taxes, an amount which never could 
hav^s been raised in money of the old value, 
tliey proceeded at the end of that period, 
to withdraw from that enormous accumu¬ 
lation of taxation and debt, the means 
by which they hud enabled J:hc country to 
support it, the means by which the'^ had 
induced the people to submit to it, and 
having completed^ that monstrous opera¬ 
tion, they had left the country to struggle 
with its dilHculties as it could, and ap¬ 
peared to be actuated by no other prin¬ 
ciple than tm endeavour to avoid, if it 
were (lussible, the responsibility ol^their 
measures, aud to evade from one session 
of parliament to another, the demands of 
the people for relief. 

Could an operation like that before them 
take place,' and no extensive derangement, 
no difficulties.of an extraordinary nature 
follow > Was not the present condition of 
the country as much without example as an 
operation, such as that before them, had 
been before unheartt of? When had it 
Imforc been heard of in this country at any 
ttnu^. or iiidml, in any country, of a ne¬ 
cessity. for abandoning the cultivation of 


,the soil, and when had on operation like 
that been ever before gravely proposed as 
a means of relief i But was said that cul¬ 
tivation bud been Recently cx-tendedand im¬ 
proved. Was that a hew state of things in 
this country ? Au extended, an improved 
cultivation had.bebnthe common condition 
of the country from its earliest period; and 
the duty and the interest of that House, it 
had been hitherto held, was to promote and 
encourage that impro vemen t, and to protect 
the interest of those who had embarked in 
undertakings of that nature. It was now 
for the first time that it ha^ been heard 
in that House, that they had a difFcrent 
duty to pefform; that their t^sk now was 
to arrest the progress of cultivation and 
improvement, to force the stream of im¬ 
provement backward, and to adopt 
measures, or to witne.«s their operation, by 
which sojne of the roost anciently culti¬ 
vated districts in the kingdom were to be 
abandoned, and its richest beggared and 
reduce^jl. He well knew that it had been 
said that it was land that had been recently 
inclosed, land recently and rashly culti¬ 
vated, that H ivas now necessary to abandon. 
But all the evidence they had before tbeiii 
was in opposition to that assertion. The 
whole evidence before tlicm wont to this, 
that land wliich had been the tno.st 
anciently cultivated, was amongst that 
which must be the first abandoned ; that 
land which had existed in cultivation for 
centuries, and which, during the whole of 
that time had never failed lo yield wages 
to the labourer, and profit to tlic farmer, 
and rent to the landlord, without all pf 
which cultivation could not proceed, was 
now incapable of yielding that return, and 
for that state of things, without any 
former example, he denied that any other 
ex'planation could be given than this ; 
that they had burthened this land with a 
cost of production ucjually unexampled 
also, and that it was that increased 
cost of production which the land was 
unable to support. But they had othgr 
alternatives before them than that of 
abandoning its cultivation. They had first 
to reduce the burthens by which it was 
oppressed. They bad first to retread those 
steps by which they had lowered the price 
of Its produce; and it was not till every 
other means had been attempted, till all 
other measures had been exhausted, that 
they were called on to yield to that last and 
dangerous alternative, that of abandoning 
at once the soil, and the population it sup¬ 
ports ; an operation full of all the cleii^cnlB, 
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not ^ 8i}lFering and calamity only, but full 
of*U the elements of disordL’i*, convulsion, 
aoA change, which they deceived tbem- 
selve;, if they believed that it was in the 
province of political economy to calculate. 

He could not indeed, but considpr it as 
somewhat surprising, tfiat in the present 
day, when that new >chool, or new science 
as it was colled, of political economy, was 
supposed so greatly to Hourish, and was 
certainly so widely extended; that in that 
House.expericnced undoubtedly,in matters 
of taxation, beyond any assembly that 
had ever existed on the earth, "doubts 
should be found to exist as to what the 
effect oftaxjjtion was: and whether it were 
capable even in its excess, for it never 
could be excessive in any country at any 
time, if it were not in excess in tliis 
country at the present time, of materially 
affecting or deranging tire great interests 
of society. They saw the people labour¬ 
ing under unexampled dilHculty: they 
saw them oppressed with unexampled 
burthens; but they refused to believe that 
one of these had arisen out of, or was ma¬ 
terially connected w'itli the other. The 
hon. member for Porlurlington—(and if he 
referred so rejieatedly to the opinion of 
that hon. gentleman, it was because he 
was the only individual of equal authority, 
who Iiad given any consistent exposition 
at all of the causes of agricultural dis¬ 
tress, and he thought tint the agricultural 
interest was on that account indebu^d to 
the hon. gcnllcman, at least, for his inten¬ 
tions, nUliough he (Mr. Attwood) did not 
kigree with him, in scarcely any one of the 
opinions he entertained; and was con¬ 
vinced that those opinions had produced 
extensive mischief and were calculated to 
occasion still more) that lion, member 
had taken a survey of the condition* of 
agriculture, and he fonml it suffering under 
great embarrassmeqts; he had found that 
corn could not be produced in this coun¬ 
try, at the present time, for the same 
monied cost at which it had been formerly 
produced here; and at iviiich it could now 
be produced in the countries around them; 
and what was the explanation that he 
gave of'the causes of this change ? He 
told .ittcin that to feed an augmenting 
pop|(l»tton, they had been driven to the 
cuittvation of tm'erior soils; that those soils 
could be alone cultivated by the applica¬ 
tion of additional labour ; that they yielded 
a smaller surplus produce: that ■ume but a 
higher raohied price could,be a remunera¬ 
tive price for corn so grown; that this was 
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the main source of the difficulties of agricul¬ 
ture, and tiiat the relief from those diffi¬ 
culties was to be found iii abandoning the 
cultivation of those poorer soils. But as 
this was the main ground on which the 
whole system of the hon. member rested, 
he would beg to state his opinions in his 
own words, as they were found in a pam¬ 
phlet recently printed by him on that* 
subject. [Mr, Attwood then read from 
a pamphlet of Mr. Ricardo]—“ The 
words remunerative price, are meant to 
denote the price at T/,hich corn can be 
raised, paying all charges.—It follows, 
from this deHniiiun, that in proportion as 
a country is driven to the cultivation of 
pooren lands fur the support of an in¬ 
creasing population, the price of corn to 
be remunerative must rise. It appears, 
theil, that in the progress of society, when 
no importation takes place we are obliged 
constantly to have recourse to worse soils 
to feed an augmenting population, and 
with every step of our progress the price 
of corn must rise.” This was the hon. 
gentleman’s theory, by which, as applied 
to this country, he explained the cause <if 
the rise of" corn since 1793, and why it 
was, that corn could, nut now be grown in 
this country' at a low price. Now he 
(Mr. Attwood) was convinced, that there 
was no foundation, in fact, for the asser¬ 
tions here maintained, and on which tin's 
system was founded. He believed, that 
the fmt thus assumed was directly thg re¬ 
verse of that which did in reality cxi.-t; 
that, so far from the average quality of 
land becoming poorer as population and 
wealth advanced, it became richer; and lie 
had *no doubt, but the average quality of 
the land under cultivation in this country, 
at the period of its hig4test prices, and of 
the greatest prosperity of agriculture, at 
the period prior to the close of tire lute 
war — that the average quality of id^tl 
was then more fertile; that it produced 
more corn on an average by the acre, and 
with less positive labour; that it yielded a 
greater surplus produce, than at any former 
period. It was not true, th.at the cultiva¬ 
tion of any country, proceeded lit the 
manner, and according to the calcu¬ 
lation here assumed. It was not' the 
best land, which was first cultivated ; nor 
the worat land which was last Cultivated. 
This was determined in a great measure 
by other circumstapees; by the rights of 
proprietorship, by locality, b}' enterprize, 
by the peculiarities of feudal tenure, its 
remains still existing; by roads, canals, 
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the erection of towns, of manufactories ; in the price of corn. The average price 
all those and other ubstaclcs of a similar of corn, had been i s high at the coat- 
nature interfered with the calculations inencement of that period, as at its ciusc. 
the hon." member; and bad land when it I If they took the price of corn for 50 years 
was once brought iit^o cultivation, and > ending with 1791-* the average price for 
subjected to the,operations of agriculture;: that lifty years tvas 89f. Sd. a qnaiter 
by draining, by watering, by the appli> i (he took that amount from the report of 
cation of various substances, frequently ^ the corn committee of 1813), and the 
became the best land, and was afterwards | average price of corn for SO years endittg 
cultiviitui] at the least expense. The \ 1696 was 39s. 4//., a difference of Id, in 
committee on waste lands of 1795, calcii- that whole century. That had been a 
luted that there then remained unenclosed, period of improving cultivation, of increas- 
in. England, Scotlqiyl, and Wales, a rail* ing population; when,' if the hon. inamber 
lion of acres of land capable of conversion was right, wc must have been driven to 
into water meadows; the most profitable poorer soils, when a rise iu tiic produce 
of all land; and the whole unenclosed land of laud, must of necessity havQ, followed, 
of England and Wales, wa^, by that com* and when, of course, that rise of price 
mittec, calculated at only nine mihion would be found marked in the tables, 
acres. In proof of our having been re* Bui corn had not risen in price, in that 
ccntly driven to cultivate bad soil, Hhe period; or in any other period, as the hon. 
hon. member had produced from the agri*- mcinbcr imagined, or for the causes 
cultural evidence, instances of land yield* he ascribed. It was b most iropor- 
ing no more than twelve bushels by the tant fact, and he mentioned it to the 
acre; but if he had directed his inquiries House more particularly because it ex* 
to the produce of land at those earlier plained *the causes of the extraor* 
stages of cultivation and population, when, dinary advance in agricultural prices 
if lie was right, the people were chea^ily during the .war—that no rise in the 
fed from rich soils* he tvould have found monied price of corn—he, of course, 
the fact to have been, that a greater meant no permanent and general rise,— 
proportion of the land then cultivated, had ever taken place in this country, from 
yielded no more than six bushels, than the period of its earliest cultivation, down 
now of land that yielded twelve. But to the commencement of the late war; ex* 
the statement of the hon. member per* cept on one occasion; and that was on 
raitted this question to be placed on a the occasion of an event, of no less 
footing that admitted of no further dis* magnitude, than the discovery of the new 
pute.* He had referred to prices. He world, and the consequent introduction 
said, that the constantly increasing po*. into Europe and this country, of the long 
verty of the land to which a people must accumulated produce of the mines of that 
have recourse in their progress in society great continent. There was no fact iu his* 
and population, would be marked by a tory, better attested than that. The tables 
constantly advancing price of corn, ac- of prices of those former times had been 
companying every, ^tep of that progress, investigated by Smith, with the accuracy 
Of the quality of land at different periods, whifib distinguished that great writer, and 
whether it was better or worse, it would the conclusion he drew from them had 
be difficult to furnish decisive evidence: it never been since contec^ed. Those tables 
was different with respect to the price of exhibited the fact, that from the' earliest-' 
its produce. That was capable of being periods of which the prices had' beeti^ re^^.-' 
ascertained. The fact was, that the price corded—from the days of the Norman 
of corn never had risen, in the way the invasion, down to the days of the Spanish 
hon. gentleman had supposed. It had armada,—np rise whatever had taken place, 
been for about a century and a half, prior to in the monied price of corn in this coun* 
the late war, that money of the present try; on the contrary, it had regularly 
staniiard and value had existed in this fallen, the price of corn had been ‘20s. at 
epuntry. Dr, Smith had estimated, that the commencement of that period ,and had 
the increased supply of gold from the fallen to 1 Or. at its close. Ten shillingscon- 
Auaerican mines had ceased about 1640, tinned tobe the price of a quarter of wheat, 
and from that time, therefore, to the late at the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth *«• 
war, the,present stand&rd.might be taken ani^ then it experienced a rise to foM"' 
to have continued. In the whole of that times its former price, it rose to 40<; j irrid'i 
long period) no advance had taken plaee that, rise was permanent; and it waft>ifinal ;• 
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it was tjoannon to this country with all £u* 
ro|^e, agid the price of corn in Europe, had 
never, since risen beyond the price it then 
attained. It had never risen beyond that 
price in this country, ufttil we abandoned 
at the commencement of the late war, the 
preciobs metals as our standard of price, 
and hiving adopted a species of money, 
over the amount and extent of which we 
had full power; we poured that money^ 
into circulation with increased abundance, 
in the same manner in which the precious 
metals, had been poured into circulation 
in the reign of Elizabeth, and produced 
by that mehns similar effects. No ad¬ 
vance in the progress of society, no in¬ 
crease of ^pulation, had ever yet occa¬ 
sioned an advance in the monied price of 
cowl. Nothing but a fall in the value of 
raoncy,nolIiing but its increased abundance, 
had ever produced that effect. Let the 
House compare these facts withnho rise in 
corn during the late war, and they would 
want no other argument to show them 
what was the cause of that advance, 
and if any further evidence were wanting 
it would be found in this ci.rcnmstance, 
that corn was now again fallen to 'its 
former monied price. But if their land 
then was not become inferior in quality, if 
it were not cultivated with greater labour, 
whence was it, that corn could not be now 
produced, as cheaply as at former times ? 
Adam Smith, the greatest of authorities 
on the subject of political economy, would 
tell them, that the operation of excessive 
taxation on agriculture, was precisely 
similar to that which the member for 
f’ortarUngton traced to an imaginary 
poverty of the land* The effect of taxa¬ 
tion on agriculture, as explained by Dr. 
Smith, might be stated in these words; 
that it was an effect similar to that winch 
would be produced,—by an increased bar¬ 
renness of the soil; by an increased in¬ 
clemency of the They arrived then 
at the same result, through the burthens 
of'their taxation, which they knew well 
to exist, as that which the non. member 
would explain,' by an imaginary^barrenness 
of the soil, which had, in fact, no existence. 
And,in what, then, consisted the difference 
between their own agriculture and that of 
tbb?e hostile or rival nations to which they 
veefts referred for their supply? That 
tHe land of those countries was more 
fertile, better cultivated, or yielded a 
greater surplus produce? None of these 
circumstances were the case, tin: advan¬ 
tage those soils possessed over our agri- 
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culture was this, that we had not been 
able to reach them, with the curse e]our 
^xation. Those soils we had protected*—* 
indeed; our own agriculture was bur- 
tbened for their projection, but no govern¬ 
ment had been able to tax them. Whence 
this absence of taxation in those coun¬ 
tries ? Had those governments experienced 
no necessity, or were they more moderate 
than our own? They had.resorted to ua 
in their tiecessity, and had been assisted by 
burthens imposed on our own agriculture; 
that agriculture whic^ having burtliened 
for their protection,' we would now 
abandon for their gain ; and in pursuit of 
visionary theories and distant and doubt¬ 
ful advantage. The very absence of taxa¬ 
tion in those countries, and its existence in 
our own, was of itself evidence of no 
greater surplus produce, and that the 
only disadvantage under which our agri¬ 
culture laboured, as compared with that 
of foreigners, was, the amount of its 
burthens. 

He would recall to the attention of 
the House, what the detailed operation 
of taxation on agriculture necessarily was. 
The Operation of taxation was this; that 
wherever any certain number of indivi¬ 
duals, were employed in cultivating ilio 
soil, or in any oiher braiichfof productive 
industry—the effect of taxation was this, 
to place a certain other number of indivi¬ 
duals to be supported by the labour of 
the former.; and to draw their support 
from the produce of that labour, before 
thelabourer was himself permitted, to taste 
of the fruit of his own industry. As 
they proceeded step by step, in that course, 
increasing the number of those who, by 
means of taxation, subsisted on the pro¬ 
duce of the labour of 9 ^ther 8 , they arrived 
at length at that point, when sufficient 
would not remain, for the support of the 
labourers thepiselves, and of those by 
whose capital they were employed. Then 
it w^, that production and cultivation, 
becoming more difficult as taxation pro¬ 
ceeded ; became impossible in its excess; 
and that was the point at which the condi¬ 
tion of the country evinced that they had 
now arrived. But if the ultimate effect' of 
taxation was thus certaiii, its tmm^iatd 
operation, thnodgh the medium df money 
in which .taxes were collected and paid« 
was Still more visible and manifest. Every 
monied tax on thS necessaries of life, muse 
be paid out of thfi^ wages of labour, and 
increased the monied cost of cultivation 
and production. As they procee^ iie 
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this course, they were led at length to of prices. Hut if that hon. member hud 
that .point, where the monied cost of the failed to expiaiii why gold was a better 
cultivation of land, exceeded the monied criterion, than any other \:ouinmcfity, h<; 
price of Its produce; for the monied price (Mr. Attwood) would show why it was 
of the produce of l^jnd, was regulated undoubtedly a woftt*. in a rise of prices 
by the value of that money in which it occasioned by the exclusive uso of paper 
was estimated. Then cultivation became money,'the great doraaiid forbulliou,th.itof 
inipossibic—then production ceased—-it circulation, at once r;eased. The bullion 
was attended with loss: that was the con- market would then receive iupplies from 
dition of difficulty to which they were ar- that quarter, from whence had previously 
rived ; and it was in that condition that arisen its principal demand. In the same 
they were told of remedies, which were manner when a metal standard was 
in fact no other .tf^an the evils of which again resorted to, a new demand for gold 
they complained, when they were told of ivould at once take place, precisely at that 
relief to be found in abandoning—not in- period, whan there would exist, in consc- 
decd the taxes; but the land which they qucnce of » contraction in the general 
oppressed,—of diminishing, not thq mag- amount of money, a reduced ul!maud for 
nitude of the burthen, but the streagth all other copamoditics. Gold bullion, con- 
by which it was to be borne. Taxation sequontly would be of all commodity’s, 
hud no power, to whatever extent carried, the last and the least to rise, in a general 
to cifect that rise in prices so necessary to rise of prices, occasioned by the depreciu- 
its support. In that the hon. member for tion of paper money; and the last and the 
1 * 0 rtarlington,he was satisfied, would agree least to full, in a general fall of prices oc- 
with him. lie would ask this question, casioned by the restoration of that dc- 
whether if their currency had still con- preciaticni; and it would therefore of ne- 
tiniied on the footing cf the war currency, ccssity prove the most faulty of all inea- 
and they had doubled all existing taxes sures, by which such general rise, and go¬ 
by direct imposition ; if they had by posi- nerni full, of prices could be estiuiatctl. 
tive enactment made tlioir (>0 millions of But if gold could not be used as u proper 
taxes 120 millions; would that additional criterion to cstinuitc llie increased value of 
taxation have raised the price of corn ? the currency, to what coimaodily or inca-* 
Not one farthing, if unaccompanied with sure were they to resoit^ Undoubtedly, 
the issue of additional paper money. The when the question was, to determine what 
burthens and difficulties of agriculture was the increased pressure of taxation 
would have been doubled; its prices have upon agriculture, occasioned by the 
remtrtned stationary. This then was the change in the value of the currency; the 
condition of difficulty to which they W’ere most proper commodities to determine 
arrived. the extent of that change, were those in 

But if that was the nature of taxation, which agriculture was principally inter* 
let them consider, then, tor what ei^ent csted, corn and cattjp. The price of 
taxation had been virtually increased, since corn during the last five years of tiie war, 
that period,whcnucricuIture had flourished that period in which tlie last and the priii- 
in spite of the burtnens which it endured, cipal burthens of taxation liad been im- 
That increase must be admitted to be to posed, was 107s. a quarter, for the average 
that extent, whatever it was^Jnto which the of that five years. The price of wheat 
value of the currency hm been raised, was now 53s, a quarlei't and the pi ice of 
The extent of that alteration was now,ge- cattle hud fallen in an equal degree. The 
nerally admitted to be 2.5 per cent. That pressure of taxation upon agriculture, 
estimate of 25 per cent was formed on a therefore, had been doubled. Was not the- 
calculation, drawn from the price of gold; farmer now compelled to pay the same 
but the hon. member for Portarlington, amount of Aixes out of every 505 . that i e 
who bad chiefly insisted on that mode of received, as he w'as formerly required io 
calculadon, had never hitherto been in- pay out of every 1005 .? Po not the parties 
duced to explain, why gold, taken as a for whose benefit these taxes are paid, 5iui 
commodity, in the market, by the ounce, that they now draw for every given iimount 
was to be considered as a better criterion of these taxes, a portion of agricultural 
tban.any other commodity; than hemp, or produce, double that which they drew when, 
tallow, or cotton, or any*other indifferent thcfie taxes were imposed? What b,e- 
coramodity, for the purpose of estimating came then of that prepostcTOUi. arguniepf 
the rate of a general rise, or a general fall which would rcnTesenl that the taxes' a e 
VOL. V:i. » 6 [20 
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110 cause of tlie distress of agriculture, 
lu-cau^c agriculture had at i-.nc time 
iipuiishcd und5r taxes nominally as high 
as the p.’estiu? What weight was due 
to the avguiiiciit of the memher for Port- 
arlingtoii, of 10 per cent additional taxa¬ 
tion upon agriculture,* aiising out ol the 
cliange in the turrency ; and his calcula¬ 
tion of ]• nrillieiis and 2 millions, thus 
added to its burthens; and that sums like 
these were not suHIcient to account for 
tho riiin of the whole landed interest and 
' oj-.iifcnliural community ? These measures 
wcie not to he bo estimated. Taxation 
Iiad been ‘doubled. During these last 
eight years in which the}' had been 
engaged in reforming, as they were 
pleased to term it, their cur»oncy; when 
they came to examine the result of 
their labours it would be found, tliat in 
tliat disastrous and dismal period, in 
which they had been so occifpied, they 
had doubled the monstrous amount ot 
(X) millions of annual taxes in their 
pressure' on the agricultural cofnrnunity, 
and it was in t|je midst of that tcriiblc 
operation, witliout example in the liistory 
of gorernmciils and of nations, and otTIie 
ruin and de^inu'tion which it had scattered 
throughout the dilFcrent orders and inter¬ 
ests of the state, that that, and the other 
House of J’arliamcnt, iiad been found 
discussing what the eftect of taxation 
was; doubling whether taxation was in 
any way materially connected with the 
interests of those, by wliom the taxes 
were paid; and turning to the price of 
gold, as it appeared in ilicir tables, by the 
ouneo, they at length reluctantly admitted 
that their measures Itad increased taxation 
on an agriculture whiclTthey had ruined, 
to an extent whicli was to be estimated 
by that absurd calculation; and hy^ the 
price of a commodity with which agricul¬ 
ture had no concern. 

Was" this estimate of the incease 
of taxation too high ? Not if the present 
yiricit, of agricultural produce continued. 
’It was upon that, that the question 
depended. Indisputably, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, the increased pressure 
of taxation upon agriculture, was as great 
as he had assumed; and if the present 
prices were pernuinent, that increase of 
burthen was permanently established. If 
that new standard of value which they had 
adopted should prove incapable of sus¬ 
taining (as he was convinced it was inca¬ 
pable), any higher rate of agricultural 
prices than the present,' then the act of 
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paili iment by which it was established^ 
was an act by which they had at*once 
doubled, : !l the weight of 60 millions of 
annual taxes, and of FOO millions of per- 
rnaner.t dtht, in their pressure on the 
agricultural counnunity. Of how much 
importance, therefore, had it been tliat 
tlic I-lou.se bliould have inquired, as it 
never had inquired, before it established 
that new standard, or old standard, which¬ 
ever it might be called, what its character 
and probable operation was, and what 
were the effects to hg. expected from it; 
what measure of value it was calculated 
to give; what rate of prices to support? It 
was not through the medium of the public 
burtlj/ni and debts only, that that mensure 
affected the landed interest; its influence 
was equally destructive, in its operation 
on'rill the private engagements, with which 
the landed interest was concerned. Let 
them consider the case of that individual 
landowner, which had been recently men¬ 
tioned in the House by a noltle lord, tho 
memher for Tavistock. Tliat individual, 
as he imdet stood the noble lord, possessed 
an e.st:Ue, which produced a rent in the 
high pncTS of the paper mot-.oy of 
20,(X/0/. a }'ear: and it was burthened 
with rent-charges, annuities, fortunes to 
relations, and other outgoings, founded 
in those high prices also, to the extent of 
10 ,000/. a year; and the rent had now 
fallen it appeared, nr must fall, one-half. 
If this change had been effected by the 
alteration in their monied system; 
if these prices and vents were to be per¬ 
manent ; they bud confiscated bj- act of 
parliament every slillling of tlic fortune of 
this^individual; they had divc-sted him of 
all property in his own estate, however 
long his ancestors had possessed it, how¬ 
ever prudently he had himself enjoyed it: 
they had left him no longer any interest 
by law in an;|^ portion of the land of this 
country, except what he might derive as 
a pauper under the poor-laws. Tliat was 
tho violent manner in whicli their mea¬ 
sures had affected the rights of property; 
whether to that degree or not, and to 
what degree was the only question that 
admitted even of a dispute. It was most 
important, therefore, to inquire, what 
that degree was, how far these violent 
measures were to he carried, who was to 
be affected by them, and who could con¬ 
sider himself and his property safe. And 
on that point, as't6°what the rate of prices 
was which their present money was 
capable of sustaining, and what measure 
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of value their standard was capable of not hitherto been attempted. Would 
giving: on that subject he would not it be contended that the precious.mouis 
occupy the attention of the House, with had betome more abundant, that tiu v 
any abstruse disquisitions. They had a existed in wreater guantities tium befu,.‘V 
better, and more certain guide before That would appear in a rise of pii/u; 
them, the obvious guide of experience, coinmop to this country, and to tfie cou- 
and he would refer to the information which tinent at large. The prices of corn on 
that gave them. The money now again the continent, and in this cnuniry, as Ion*' 
established, the standard of value adopted, as they w^ro cstimalod alike, in nionty 
was not new; it was that which had for- coaijiogcd of the precious metals, had 
nierly existed, and he requested the House always nearly corresponded, Trom 
to consider what its former operation to lU.s. of our money a (|uarter had been 
had been. The ipost extensive inform- the price of corn in hVaoce for nearly the 
ation before the House, on the subject of last two centuries, there had been a re- 
fonner prices, was given in the report of gular correspondence betwecr/tlioso prices 
the corn committee of I81f}, to wliich he and their owsi. Those were thrj^priets of 
had before referred. TIuit report had France at this time. Tlierc had been no 
given the prices of corn for a centory, material rise of prices in Franco during the 
prior to the late war, and had divided whole of the late war. that period mat k-cd 
those prices into averago periods of five by such an extraorilinary rise in this 
years ; for corn, which fluctuated in price country. France had not 'altered the clia- 
frotn one year to another more than any racter of its money. Prices had not m i- 
other coinnaodity, was more uniform and tcrially risen there, they had not, coiiso- 
permanent in its price, than any cormno- quently, materially fallen. And was it 
dity, the produce of the labour of man, i posidble ‘that any considcraijla allerntion 
tor any average period, of even a small in the relative value of corn and the pre- 
number of years, Ihe highest price, th’S',, cious metals,.could take place in tliis eoun- 
wliich appeared in that report for any try, when none tonk place in the countries 
average of five years was lp.v. i)il. for a around them > Tiiat gold could fall in 
quarter ofcorn; and that price took place at value in one country and not in other.s ? 
the commencement of the last century. That whilst the ancient pi ice of In n ecn- 
That was the highest average price, tiiries, conlinue'd on the continent, ili(> 
which in money of that weight and price of from t50^. to lOi.; a mateiinily 
fiiK>nes.s in which corn was now agrin higher price of tiic piincipal ariieic of 
estimated, had ever been given in this subsi-tenee, i.'Stim!ilt‘d in money of the 
country, or that had'ever been given in same kind, could be pcrmauenllv 
any other country, in such money, fora lished here? No individual aeon .iited 
quarter of corn. It had been the price with the simplest ma.\in'.s of poiiima! 'cu- 
ol corn also, as he had before mcmioiied, noiny, would venture toniainia;:i it. '\Vh.it 
for half a ceniury, before this table c^m- result had the short (•xperienec tliey til- 
nionccd. The price of com began with ready po.sses.scd, of the eliects oftliJ re- 
the origin of their firescnt standard, now establishment of the old standard .given 
nearly tvyo centuries back at about'l-T-r., thciti? The price of corn he believed 
08 the highest average price for corn; and had already fallen to nearly its oiiginal 
it ended at about 4‘7«. as its highest ave- rate. It was now aljout BOs. It had 
rage price, at tlie commencement of the fallen to the same price, dining the shoit 
late war. And, what reason-was there* for period, in which tlicy had atrenqxted to 
believing that a standard of value, which re-establish that standard in tt!]."}. 'I'hu 
for so lon^ a period had continued so agricultural committee of tlie la.t session, 
uniform in its operation : which amidst all in the laheyous and perplexed inquiiics, 
the changes which the country had ex- in which tliey had involved tliernselves n- 
perienced, of war, of peace, of taxation, spocting the prices of corn, liad entirely 
of debt, of over-production, or scanty pro- mistaken the course which they oiiyli! ti> 
duction, whi(;h had, amidst %very kind of have pursued. They found e.xisting 
change, maintained so invariable a hold on species of money, a standard of vah;;-, .'•acii 
the price of corn, would now assume a as had existed in tliis country in aii tin mer 
Ui&rent character, and give a difterent tiroes. They found existing, al.-o, a pi ice 
estimate. It was foi** those who main- of corn, such as that nionw fi-td always 
tamed that opinion, to show the grounds given; such as that stamlaid h.iJ at all 
on which they supported it. That had times mcasured-^and tiny proceeded to 
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fe'nmWc, whence a circumstance so extra- 
ofnin’avy as Uiat could liavc arisen ? 
"Vyhenco it had occurred, that the same 
commodity on one hand, and the same 
money on the otlior, should strike out the 
same price—thesamc substance, n>oasured 
by tl)e same standard,’give the same result 
now as at all former times? The proper 
subject for tfieir inquiry, was—what had 
been the cause of those liiglj prices whicli 
bad (listiiig>iisl)ed tlie preceding twenty 
years. Wlience it had arisen, that the 
]>rice of corn, which had continued so 
nti'form for, nearly two centuries ; wliich 
had never during that period, reached a 
higiier psiee than 50.v. for ahy short ave¬ 
rage of years ; and whicli had now return¬ 
ed to .'jOy. again ; had, in the interval, sud¬ 
denly risen, and had reached the price of 
SOy. for a period of five years; and then 
80y. for a jicriod of ten years ^ and lastly 
for a like average period of five 
yctirs. That extraordinary state of things, 
would have been well deserving of their 
labours, to elucidate and explain ; and in 
that course of inquiry, it would have been 
scarcely possible for the committee to have 
proceeded, without arriving at oneplain and 
direct conclusion—that tins rise of prices 
iiad been merely nominal; that it was the 
quality of the money, and not the character 
of the commodity, either in its production 
or supply, that had undergone alteration. 
That the old metal money had beer, aban¬ 
doned, when these prices were obtained ; 
that a paper money bad been substituted 
in its place; that that paper money had 
,bepn i'^sned in increased quantities ; that 
so isancil, and so existing in circulation, 
great nominal am6unts had been given in 
exchange for all commodities ; that it was 
in money of that species, in pounds and 
shillings of that description, that first*80y. 
and then llOy. had been obtained for a 
quarter of corn—that with that species of 
money, those prices had ceased, and must 
of r,eces.‘,ity have done so—that to hold 
out a contrary expectation to the people— 
to lead them to believe, that any higher 
prices than the present, could permanently 
exist, in conjunction with the money now 
again adopted—that the efiect could re¬ 
main, when the cause was removed— 
would be at best a gross and a senseless 
delusion, calculated to increase the cala¬ 
mities of the petitioners ; to conceal from 
them their real condition: to prevent them 
Irom protecting their remaining forflincs 
by a just knowledge of it; and to aggra¬ 
vate all the suHerings which the committee 
''.fie appointed lo relieve. 
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It was not his intention however to 
enter into the question generally of the 
alteration in tlic currency : but to call the 
attention of the House to the cause.« 
which had distressed agriculture, and 
more particularly through the increase 
of its burthens; convinced as he was, 
that the House could not proceed with 
advantage, unless their measures were 
grounded on u full view of the whole ex¬ 
tent of the evils before them, and their 
cause.s; he should regret if they adoptcii 
the partial and incfficvtxU measures about 
tn be proposed ; and by which he was sa¬ 
tisfied they would compromise still farther 
their own character, and increase the dif- 
ficuliKs of the petitioners and the country. 

I^Ir. Ricardo said, he rose, impressed 
witli great admiration for the speech 
winch the House had just hoard. He 
thought the bon. gentleman had shown 
a very considerable degree of talent, much 
research, ami great knowledge of the 
subject upon which he had spoken. 
[Hear.] Notwitiistunding those circum¬ 
stances, lie could not help thinking, that 
the bon. gentleman iiad committed a great 
many errors. The hon. gentleman had 
spoken of him (Mr. Ricardoj as if he 
had aluays been a favourer of a paper 
circulation [cries of “ No, no’’]—as if, in 
fact, he had not been one of the first to 
point out the evils of a currenejs in the 
estimaiion of which the House could have 
no gi'ide, and which was at all ^times 
liable to he increased or diminished, as it 
might suit tlie convenience or the plea¬ 
sure of the Bank. The lion, gentleman 
appeared to ,liavc founded the whole of 
his'speech upon a passage in u pamphlet 
that he (Mr. Ricardo) had written, re¬ 
specting what were ca'led “ remunerating 
prices.” To the test of the doctrine and 
reasgning of that pamphlet, he should be 
very willing to trust the whole of the ar¬ 
gument in this case. It could make no 
diflhrence to the farmer how he obtained 
those remunerating prices, provided he 
got them ; although it was very true (as 
had been asserted by the hon. gentleman), 
that in order to obtain such prices, he 
must be content to be paid in money or 
value of very dlfierent descriptions. But 
the important fact was, that it> Avas im¬ 
possible a man could long gu on, pro¬ 
ducing any one particular commodity, 
unless he could obtain for it a remu¬ 
nerating price.—The hon. gentleman had 
.spoken ns if he (Mr. Ricardo) were 
alone responsible for the alteration which 
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had ifttcly taken place in the value of 
money. He would, however, bc{t the 
House .to recollect the state in which 
the currency stood in the year 1819. 
y\t the time of the passing of the bill of 
1819, the diifcM'encc between the paper 
currency and gold was only 5 per cent. 
What he had then suggested was, that 
measures should be taken which, while 
they restored the value of the paper cur¬ 
rency to an equality with gold, and thus 
put an end to the depreciation, would 
make any purchasss of gold unnecessary. 
Under those measures, as there would 
have been no additional demand for gold, 
there could have been no increase in the 
value of that metal. But as that sugges¬ 
tion was not followed, but another which 
rendered the purchase of gold necessary, 
and which (as it had been carried'into 
ett'ect by the Bank) had made a conside¬ 
rable change in the value of gold, how 
was he (Mr. R.) responsible fur the 
effects of it? If the change in the value 
of money had been 20 or even oO per 
cent he should not have been responsible 
for it. Undoubtedly, as the hon. inen>ler 
contended, the burthen of money taxa¬ 
tion was increasuil, in proportion to the 
increase in the value of money : the only 
difference was as to the amount of that in¬ 
crease, He (Mr. Ricardo) contended, 
that It was at the utmost about 10 per 
cent, and nothing like what had been con¬ 
tended by the hon. gentleman. The hon. 
member liad said, that he (Mr. Ricardo) 
measured depreciation solely by the price 
of gold; and the same observation had 
been made in various parts of the House, 
and repeated elsewhere under an Entire 
iiiisconcepiion of the meaning of the word 
depreciation. liDepreciation meant a 
lowering of the value of the currency, as 
compared with the standard by which it 
was professedly ^regulated. When lie 
used the word, he used It in this obvious 
and proper sense. The standard 'itself 
might be altered, as compared with other 
things; and it might so happen that a 
currency miglit be depreciated, when it 
had actually risen, as compared with 
commodities, because the standard might 
have risen in value in a still greater pro¬ 
portion. When he said, tlfat the currency 
was relieved from depreciation to such 
and such an extent, did he say that the 
currency had not altered in value f The 
question of the valurf'of the currency was 
quite a different thing from the question 
of depredation; and if the hon. member 
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could prove that gold had changed in 
value 40 or 50 per cent, be (Mr. R.) 
would allow that there was a proportionate 
increase of value in the currency. The 
lion, member aske^ why gold was abetter 
standarjl than corn or . any other commo¬ 
dity ? He (Mr. R.) answered, that gold 
had alw^ays been the standard of the 
country; and if wo had ifbt passed the 
fatal law of 1797, wo should have con¬ 
tinued to this moment with a metallic 
standard. But, would it have been said 
on that account, that gold had not altered 
in val’^c ? If, while we had continued a 
metallic currency, any otiicr country 
which had had a paper currencjif had been 
returning to a metallic standard, the hon. 
genllcmau<might have come down, as he 
did* now, and said, that on account of 
the purchase of gold that had been made, 
the value of that metal had been enhan¬ 
ced and tliat the pressure of money taxes 
had been proportionately increased. But, 
did the bun. member mean seriously to 
contencf, that corn was less variable in 
value than gold [Hear, hcar!]f Let 
him propose, then, that the Bank di¬ 
rectors should pay their Bank-notes at a 
certain rate in quarters of corn instead of 
sovereigns; for that was the bearing of 
his as.scrtion [Hear!]. The hon.geutlc- 
raan talked of the impossibility of the cul¬ 
tivators of the soil having recourse to 
(^nd of inferior quality, but the hon. gen¬ 
tleman did not correctly state the argu¬ 
ment. It was not that cultivators were 
always driven hy the increase of popula¬ 
tion to lands of inferior quality, but that 
from the additional demaud for grain, 
they might be driven* to employ on land 
previously cultivated a second portion of 
capital, which did produce as much as the 
first. On a still farther demand a third 
portion might be employed, which did 
not produce so mucii as the second: it 
was (iianifestly by the return oh the last 
portion of capital applied, that the cost of 
production was determined. It was im¬ 
possible, therefore, that the country 
should gq on increasing its demand for 
grain without the cost of producing it 
being increased and causing nn increased 
price. If the hon. member saw in the 
present state of things only the conse¬ 
quence of the change in the value of 
money, he gave no reason for the amount 
of the distress. Let them suppose his 
(Mr. Ricardo’s) own case.’ He was pos¬ 
sessed of a considerable quantity of land, 
the whole of which was unburthened by 
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a cibgle debt. Now, according to the 
boo. member, he and the tenants on that 
land would have only been injured to the 
amount of the increaso which the change 
in' the value of money had made in the 
burthen of taxation, liut they vl^re, in 
oint of fact, injured much more. The 
on. gentleninti was mistaken as to the 
fact, when he'said titere was little varia* 
tion in the price of grain Ju the last cen¬ 
tury. In the first G‘J years of the last 
century the average price of the quarter 
of wheat hud been S2s.; but, in the years 
from 17H4 to 1792 it had been 4'.7.s.—a 
very considerable increase on the value of 
corn. But, would not rest on any 
scattered facts what was so evident in 
principle, as'that the extension of culti¬ 
vation must extend the cost of production 
of corn. The hon. member had said, that 
the effect of taxation laid on the land was 
the same as if the farmer had to support 
an additional man from whose labours he 
reaped no benefit. That he (]Mr. R.) 
acknowledged was the effect of aH'taxation 
[Hear!]. The hon. member had seemed 
to think that he would deny this. On 
the contrary, no one could assert the 
mischievousness of taxation more strongly 
than he would. He would never consent 
that one sixpence should be taken out of 
the pockets of the people that could be 
avoided. BLyt- he was not, therefore, so 
blind as to say that taxation was the cause 
of all the present distress [Hear, hear!], ft 
was truly said, that the effect of taxation on 
the landholder was the same ns if lie had 
to maintain an additional man: but was 
not this also the case of the merchant and 
the manufacturer [ilear !J? If taxation, 
then, w'erc the sole cause of distress, the 
distress would press on all alike. The 
theory of the hon. member was, therefdrc, 
totally iosuliicicnt to account for what 
they now witnessed. The hon. gentleman 
had oske’d, whether tlie price of corn 
would not bo doubled if the currency were 
paper, and taxation were doubled ? If 
tithes were doubled, poor-rates doubled 
and all taxes aifecting especially the 
growth of corn were doubled, the elFect 
would certainly be to increase the pice 
of-cocn to that amount; but the countey 
might be taxed generally without produ¬ 
cing that alteration. The hon. gentleman 
had said that he (Mr. Ricardo) advised 
the'abandonment of the laud. Now be 
4id not advile the abandoiuncnt of "it 
while it was profitable; .but be did un- 
dodbtedLy advise farmers not to grow a 
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commodity that would not yield them, a 
remunerating price. He would givesimi- 
lar advice to the clothier and to the ship¬ 
owner, if their circumstances were similar. 
He would not now enter into a discussion 
of the particular propositions about to he 
brought before the committee. He was 
content to have answered, however inade¬ 
quately, the very able speech of the hon. 
gentleman, and he sat down with decla¬ 
ring that he did not entertain the sliglitest 
doubt of the validity of the principles he 
had maintained. « . 

Mr. Atliuood, in explanation, observed, 
that he had fallen into no mistake respec¬ 
ting the price of corn in the former part 
of the last century. He was perfectly 
aware of the fall which then took place, 
and he would remind the hon. member, 
that* Adam Smith had ascribed it to an 
alteration in the value of money. He 
was aware also that, about the middle of 
the century, corn had recovered from that 
depression, from whatever cause, and had 
reached its former price, but had never 
exceeded it till the French war. If t.ie 
hon. member would refer to the pri<*e for 
20 years before the war, he would find 
no advance whatever in that time, and 
it was a period when much additional land 
was brought into cultivation, when impor¬ 
tation above exportation was insig-nificant, 
and when population was rapidly increabiiig. 

The House having resolved itself into a 
committee, 

The Marquis of Londovdernj said, that 
no individual listened with more satistac- 
tion than he did to displays of talent, 
coming from any part ot rile House, on 
any ^question’connected with the great 
interests of the country, but he must say, 
that if they did not confine themselves to 
some one practical view of the question 
before them, they would sacrifice the in¬ 
terests of the country. The hon. member 
(Mr. Attwood), whom he should have 
listened to with great pleasure on a more 
auitahlc occasion, had entered into the 
wide field of the bullion question, and he 
had naturally brought forward the hon. 
member for Portarlington, as the gladiator 
on the other side of the question. He 
humbly suggested to the non. member, 
that if he wak disposed to consider the 
effect of taxation on the country, he 
blight have taken the occasion wlien the 
proposition' was, to take off' some of the 
taxes; and that if* be chose to consider 
tlie state of the currency in its largest 
sense, he might have taken the opportu- 
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nity which would bo shortly offered, by 
the motion of the hon. member for Essex. 
He should not have said so much, but for 
the animadversion of the hon. member, 
on the narrow view «vhich he conceived 
the ministers had taken of agricultural 
distress. That narrow view was, however, 
very important. It was the consideration 
of a measure, not of immediate relief, but 
of future safety to the dearest interests of 
the country. The question was, how far 
agriculture was menaced by the importa¬ 
tion of foreign cor«i, in the event of the 
ports being thrown open, under the pre¬ 
sent law; and to this he would now direct 
the attention of the House. The prac¬ 
tical question dependeef, first, upon the 
price under which it might be prudeni to 
open the ports for the importation of 
foreign corn ; secondly, upon the rate of 
duty at which such importation should 
take place; and, thirdly, whether, after 
the ports were opened, any rate of duty 
should continue? He would state shortly, 
in the outset, why the House was called 
upon to adopt some measure on the sub¬ 
ject. The presumption certainly vras 
against the ports bemg opened; but if 
they were opened, in the present state of 
the markets of the continent, the impor¬ 
tation of foreign grain would be so much 
beyond the wants of the country, as for a 
long time most ruinously to depress the 
prices in the British market. Ail agreed 
that something should be done, and by 
mean's of duty. Five plans had been 
broached; and, taking the preliminary 
point for granted, he would come to the 
practical points which ha had noticed. 
First, as to the price at wliich the jfbrts 
should be opened for importation: at pre¬ 
sent it was 80s., ,and when they were 
opened, it was without restraint as to 
duty, and limitation as to quantity. All 
parties consented tp proceed on the prin¬ 
ciple of the report of last year—that if a 
duty of restraint were imposed, there 
ought to be some relaxation .of the price 
at which corn might be imported. The 
legislature was called upon by the peti¬ 
tioners to give, additional protection to 
agriculture. Now, he had heard ho case 
to show that the distress arose from a 
want of protection. The ptotection was 
now quite ample; but it could not give 
price. -The price of 70s., he thought, in 
all ordinary years, woald operate as a 
prohibition, and secnite the'monopoly to 
our own growers. The resolutions both 
of his right hon. friend, and of the hon. 


member for Fortarlington, contemplated 
an immediate change in the import priac. 
The latter opened the por! at 7b.j., witii a 
prior right of entry at 65s; to coni ware¬ 
housed. The former allowed the intro¬ 
duction!, of warehoused corn at 7()s., gave 
it the monopoly for 8 months, or until 
the'price rose to 80s., and then 
importations were permitted. He freely 
owned, that, as far as his own individual 
opinion was concerned, he should feci no 
alarm if either proposition were adopted ; 
but he had felt it right to propose, that 
the ports should open at 65s. with a duty 
of 15t. and a fluctuating duty* of 55. per 
quarter. The great mass of the gpmmittee 
had thought that it would be highly inex¬ 
pedient to open the ports under 80s.; and 
if alarm prevailed. on this point, parlia¬ 
ment ought to endeavour to legislate in 
the tone of the sentiments of the country; 
it ought not to aggravate the real suffer¬ 
ings of the agriculturists by torturing 
their minds. He had thought that the 
great tide of foreign corn would be regu¬ 
lated by a duty with more effect if it 
began at an earlier point than 80s.: if the 
British market were not opened until it 
reached that price, the torrent of foreign 
corn would accumulate and swell, and 
when set at liberty, it would roll over 
ratlier in an overwhelming cascade, than 
in a regular stream. The hon. members 
for Somerset and Wilts concurred with 
the committee in the price of SOs., ex¬ 
cepting that the committee admitted 
warehoused corn at 70s.—He now came 
to the question of duty, and here also 
different suggestions had been made. The* 
hon. member for Somerset proposed 35s.; 
but he might just as well declare that 
foreign corn should not be imported at all. 
To the 35s.' duty, must be added 10s. for 
cxpences, and 80s. or 90s. for the price 
of the corn; for it could not then be ad¬ 
mitted until the average was 80s,,' conse- 
(|^uent]y some of the prices would be <ion- 
srderably higher. In a year of scar city, 
a bill to repeal such a law would be passed, 
as a measutp of public safety, tlirough all 
its stages in a single night. The recom' 
mendation of the hon. member for Wilts, 
though more moderate, partook strongly 
of the same quali^: to his duty of 2is. 
was to'be added 10s. for the expenses and 
the* price of the quarter of com 80s. or 
90s. These-propositions led him to the 
queltion of a fixed rate of doty, without 
reference to the;, price of the commodity 
in the market. The hon. member for 
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PortaHington wished to have a fixed rate 
ofiduty always in operation; and it miglit 
be realized when the markets of the world 
were in a natural state. His right hou. 
friend ( Mr. Huakisson) was not prepared 
to make it a fixed rate of du^y. lie 
(lord L.) did not bdieve it possible to 
levy a tlulj" to a considerable amount 
after a certain price, because the moral 
feeling of the country would be against 
it: in point of fact, a high duty could 
not exist w'ith a high price. He should 
infinitely prefer a si.'. pie measure cf a 
fixed rate of duty, getting rid of all com¬ 
plexity, without any fixed price; but that 
theory cgpld not be realizedt He would 
state why it would not be safe to try the 
experiment now. If he could bring his 
own mind to tliink that there was no prac¬ 
tical danger in it, he could not persuade 
the country to think so. In arguing the 
question of duty, he must begih at a more 
moderate rate than those of either the 
bon. member for Somerset or Wilts. The 
proposition of the committee *was the 
lowest of all; but if no alteraticn was to 
be made in the scale of duty until the 
price reached 80s., it would be necessary 
to look at the situation of the market 
when open to foreign grain. Taking the 
duty to be 15s. and the price 90s., (to 
malic the average of 80s.), deducting the 
duty, the foreign importer would be able 
to procure 65s. The value of corn on 
the continent was now so low, that he 
would be able to realize a considerable 
profit. On this point he had been some¬ 
what mistaken out of doors. It had been 
‘supposed that he had said on a former 
night, that foreign corn could not at tliis 
moment be obtained in this country at 
30s. or 35s. He had never so stated. 
The corn now warehoused might b^ ob¬ 
tained for 25s., or even 20s., because the 
holders were unc^tain of a market. If, 
also, otlly a small quantity were at pre¬ 
sent required from the continent, it might 
be had at 30s., or 35s.; but he maintained 
that it could not be imported at that rate 
in all years and in all quan^titics. The 
continental grower would not be remu¬ 
nerated at that price. It was clear, how¬ 
ever, that even Kom Dantzic, where wheat 
was the dearest, it nught be brought to 
thi^ country with great advantage when 
the importer could secure 65s. If, then, 
some mode were not adopted for prevent- 
teg it, foreign grain would continue to 
,^bur in until it found its, level here with 
ihe rest of the world,* and the result 
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might be most prejudicial to agriculture. 
The experimeut might be risked when 
the world had returned to its natural state; 
but, at present, duty only would not be 
an adequate protection. At present, any 
reasonable duly would leave such an in¬ 
terval between the price here and on iho 
continent, that the influx might be ruinous. 
What, then, was the remedy ? Ho knew 
of no other but that after the price h.'ul 
run down below what agriculture could 
bear, the import price should be taken in 
aid of the duty. Th.e report of last year, 
had drawn a mark od distinction between 
measures that might be necessary at the 
present time, and those which it might be 
dcsirajilc to adopt^at a future period; but 
those ultimate measure.*! it had recom- 
ra''nded with great caution and great dis¬ 
cretion. Now, he must say, that nothing 
had occurred in the course of the last 
year to satisfy him that wc Ind approxi¬ 
mated more nearly to a state of things in 
which we could legislate on gonerul 
maxims. Therefore, he was rather for a 
modification, than for adopting the more 
sound and established general principlc.s. 
He should fuel great distrust in giving 
his own opinions in opposition to those of 
his right lion, friend and the hoii. member 
for Portarlington, if he did not see dis¬ 
tinctly the ground on which they differed. 
They thought that we were arrived at 
that period when the establishment of 
sound principles of a corn law was right 
and practicable. He was of opinion that 
we had not yet arrived at that period. 
He could not see that the market of the 
world was less .superabundant; he did not 
thiifk that pHces had risen on the con¬ 
tinent ; he knew, unfortunately, that they 
had not risen in thi^ country. If the 
country were in a more natural state of 
things, and we had opened our ports 
earlier, 10$. added to the foreign price 
he should think a right protection. If 
wheat were then 25s., 30s., or 35s., the 
quarter on the continent, and if it rose 
from 35s. to 40s. which was its natural 
price, than 10s. of expense of importation, 
and 15s. of duty, would raise the price to 
65s. This would be nearly equaJ to the 
borne price of 70s. He admitted that it 
was desirable^to dispose of the question 
of the corn laws at once. We referred 
to it with pain. His right hon. friend 
was therefore anxious to set the subject 
at rest, and with fkis feeling had shown a 
disposition to modify his general principles. 
The hon. member for Portarlington, too, 
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Dutchman had sold his quantity the day 
bsfore. and, after deducting all charges, 
s6t 3a. per lb. by it. In like manner, be 
had known the Somersetshire farmers re 
fase to sell their pheese for less than 33s. 
Udien a cargo came from Rotterdjim and 
fifted up the vacancy left bv tbo farmers 
refusing to sell. Hemp, tallow, and hides 
were in the same state. Unlesa^roCection 
was carried to a much greater extent than 
it now was, it was in vain to exiiectdiat 
the agriculturists could’maiataia^ their 
station in society. This might appetr nh 
evil in the ojiinion of some bon. members, 
but in his opinioni it was a-crying evil, 
and reqt^^ all the energies of parl^ent 
to prevent the consequences which were 
likely to result from it. The •public mre* 
ditor might be paid for a short time longer^ 
but it was impossible that he could go on 
receiving hu dividends, when -so large a 
class of the comtdunity were id is state of 
ruin, and it woidd ba nDjust to expect, iu 
Mr. Peel’s bUl was the mam cause of the 
existing distress, and there coufd he no 
doubt that parliament would be obliged 
to retrace tbeir stept* , The<tail of that 
bill must be cut off tt.wos impt^ible to 
go through with it; and the proposition 
with regard to country banks, proved that 
the government were convinced of the 
impossibility of pushing this measure to 
extremities. He knew not what the fate 
of the resolution which he was about.ta 
propose would be, but be was quite satisr 
Bed, that when the time shonld-arrivd for 
a free importation of com, with regard to 
Qrice, a lower rate of duty than that 
which ho proposed, wouldt not furnish' an 
adequate protection to the, agriculture of 
the country. He remembered so obser< 
vation in that House wbrnfa had mad^ an in* 
delible impresdon oo,his mind>»ilt^ eVen 
with a duty of 4ftf. tfae country might at 
any time be iDUndctted'-with/forelgD ebrm 
The agn'caltural interest had vOways re¬ 
mained firm to theinduty; and.he doubted 
not that theywould.still, continue to, if 
they were not goaded to {desperation 
[;Hear!]. He was one Of ilthioie' who'] 
would beheard; and he'inOia say,‘^t the. 
measures which^ad beea.:|ttwlf^pursued,t 
were calculated to. drive ‘ Aeiiaadrowoert^ 
to desperation. He weuld^jhot he put 
down, now prevented from' declaring his. 
sentiments, and he trusted the House 
would not be led awajr - by false specula¬ 
tions, and the abominable tbeoiiies’of 
political economists. latjgb^ He 
hoped the House would put doth . (hose 
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theories with all their might and force, and 
in so doing they would prove themselves 
to be the representatives of the whole 
people, and not of an interested class of 
the Community. Tdie agriculturists would 
be most grievously disappointed if the 
measures ofthenoble mdrquis were carried 
into effect. The resolution which he was 
about to propose, would afford a full and 
sdmpiate protectionto the various articles 
of native prcxiuce, and by that resolution 
be wos prepmed to stand or fall. The 
hon. baronet cqqelqdad by proposing the 
following resolution:*— 

** That itis expedient, for the protection of 
theagricoltare of the united kingdom against 
foreigik competition, that the following rate of 
dttUes iAudl be paysiblo, and paid, on the im¬ 
port of any laoduetions of foreign countries 
similar to.those of our own soil; and tliat, sub¬ 
ject to such rates and duties, the import of all 
such productions riiatl, whenever the ports 
shall open under the present law, thercallor 
remain for. the import' of all such produc¬ 
tions, -rixl:—' 

Wheat,.. 40i,perqri'1 
Afeal.... lOs. cwtf. 
flour....i4f;cwt.' ' 

Rye.. 1qr. 

(nts .... 1-3*. fid. qr. 

Pease ... 3fis. 6d.qr. 

Beans *.. 2(il. fid qr. 

Barley, 

Beat or . .» 

Bigg.. 26 s, qr. 

Wool... 1*. lb. 

Flax.... 20t; cwt. ■ 

All things not enumerated 331. per cent ad 
oglorem.” 

Sir Fj Rur^t said, he felt no inclina- 
tioQ ito agree *to any of the propositions 
whicli had been submitted to t|e House. 
With regard to the proposition of the hon. 
barpnet for imposing an kaport duty on 
.the .various, aiticles of our prodpee, for 
t^e.ahke djf.. keeping up the prices, it was, 
in his epitiiqn,' a maftar of minor import¬ 
ance,If nqt of .tOtpl iudifierence. The hon. 
barmiet a^^red;ihi' complain, very un- 
, ««S 0 ets^|ly, > 0 ^ 89 to put him down; 

>:OptniOnl, whether they 
or wrouff, bud been listened to 
There was 
agreed with the 
li(|^Mlpi4f,'fi0inely,.;ft)e utter futility of 
^resolutions which had 
to the House. The view 
hem baronet had taken ofithis 
st^j^ tibch as it. Vas, was at least clear 
aua mtelli^ble.. Jts object was, that such 
a dpfy should be imposed as would pre- 


Hemp.. . 15j. cwt. 
Hides ... 2d. lb. 
Tallow .. hoi. cwt. 
Seeds ... 28s. cwt. 
Batter .. S6$, cwt. 
Cheese.. 37s. Ad. cwt. 
Poultry, 33/. per cent 
ad vmrm accord¬ 
ing to price current. 
Apples.. 5s. per bush. 
Pears ... 7s. bush. 
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Tent the- possibUity of importation,. until him ftOTa hie ill-omened chftrge 1 pro^ 
corn«houid rise to a price with which the f49S8ing toibe nurse or foster-father jsf this 
farmer mold pay what was re^quired from measure fox agricultural relief, be scarcely 
him in 'taxation, and through anolher allowed .it‘to< see the light when he ex¬ 
cause, which the noble lord bgd left en« tiitguished it.; The noble lord.hadrecom- 
tirely out of vtar«^he .meant'^ho change mended it to the >Housew< He thco came 
in the currency. The hon.‘:bdH}netrTe« forward, and not ^ohly deprived it of ex- 
quired that wheat should borslised to 12(Xr. isteac^ butseemedi so ashamed.of it, tliat 

E er quarter |[Criea of No,; no.’*}. - He hett^sd upimt^ real parent to own his 
ad misunderstood him, then; ^ >At any progeuy,. and free jhioi from the imputation 
rate, he hod'Said« that if prices, were, not of heiOg; its parent.; , ;.The.'noble lord's 
kept up, the-agricnlturi^ could' not be' pr^fht’pn^oh wlw,‘to impose a duty on 
relieved. With rcgtntd to die noble lord^ dtq'dinn^taii^'^af' fi^reign corq for Uio 
he knew not well what to^tlUok: he couid ^ protec^n’i^xidio .Ehglim grower;. and 
not determine whether that noble lord was various opinions had been stated as to the 
ill jest or in earnest [Cheers I3. T]^ proper aiOoUpt of that duty. No^,inhi». 
noble lord had proposed a plan i but he ; (sir E.^B’s.) opinion, there ou^t to be 
(Sir F. B.) did not know fn.wKat light^o ino doUes at. all. .This was his sincere 
consider it. He did nc^ know whettier oninioa;: add itdid'not matter with him 
the noble lord was rnpro in earnest or l^s ; whejjiher ^it was agpc^le or not to the 
in joke than he was lasf night, wh^ he landed interest, or any other interest in 
brought forward a mgafure' that he Md the House* 'Hie noble, lord himself ap- 
treated with so tpuch iU-pjaced levity- pi^red to have no opinion on the subject. 
So much did the noble lord on this fuo- Feeling perplexed in his place, and re¬ 
ject seem^ to forget the gravity that be* . solved to oo-something, without beiog 
came a minister, and the seriousness that able to decide on what ought to be done, 
was due to the interests he was discussing, be calied upon the land-owner and the 
that if be (Sir F. B.) had a musical voice farmer to come to the relief of the minis¬ 
and wished to answer him in his own vein, ter.: Though, from his odioial situation, 
he should be inclined. t,o borrow the wor^s he ought to be placed, on an eminence 
of the old song, CeUse your funnlngl** whence He eoirid survey all. the interests 
[A laugh."^ This totuper, on such an of the countryi apd ho able to apply all 
occasion he thought frprsp than levity, themeasureh wb.tch the exigency required. 
The manner in whiep the ftobl|a lord had .he pTef^sed hinaelftd he guidedthe. 
introduced and prreiidered thavmeasure, viewa-of th&farmc^s aud.coUntjry genile- 
showed inconsistency .apd , incapacity. ;men, and becanie .the blbd inidrumeot of 
The noble ISd's dispositfoq se^^ now theii! wi|K To tiie plan- which, at their 
humbled. Instead of threaleniDfi;, as for* suggestion,'he brought forward, the noble 
merly, to yield notlyng, he yielded every lo^ coftentM hhnsdf widi giving this re- 
thing, as soon m he*iiaw in the cotAtry commendation, that <* if it did no good, it 
gentlemen a desire to assert their claims! could do no harm;” whereas he (sir F. B.) 
Nay, ho yielded hh own convictioUi would mamtain^ that legislation which did 
and introduced a measure-cootbry toth^ .no ||obd;.on a subject like this, must do. 
conviction, b^ause he thought it hgree- harm.; ^ut the noble lord couhlnotad-. 
able to their vi^ii^'g^ ' when' he mood vanee farther; a^ when, he found that 
that they receiV04 'Upa^^ or the iUsu^ienc^ of bis proposed ineasuro 

treated it with ave^aiOUf -hw Withdri^ wa^.detecte<ibu4,.pApo8eu,- he declared 
with the same inconsidpi^tel^l^*'’^ Ttia\ thorite put liistthst ip the heating effects 
noble lord mu^' hjprtfjof timp.!'' fHear.^ - 'This had tieen long 
opinion of the ::Time was to cure 

Ins own powers aiti|?^,all piteev^fpr the last seven years; 

undertook to convidpf^ |^||jfii9^lidaf!^eing cured, they had only 

and policy of a s^ravated! Thd physician had only 

not convinced himseff, of the disease, 

therefore, to ask, wda i&iprdpif^Uon nout thk danger of the patient, 

before the committee tlb lu^e'iord'f uim fhenpl^ lord‘ had not entered- 

(Wogeny, or If he foupd it ag iS treated ag' causes of the distress under 

the resolution of ^yebtmday^ -would -he .whSdifthe country laboured, and seemed, 
come forward, deny the parental rehitioDf duairoug of carrying tlio measure before, 
and call upon the ml £uh<r,ito reSevej i^i Hotttie; without proving its nccdssHy 





were ‘not'cali 6 df 6 r,' dpJ w<^lirbe inju- 
tieus.’; .’The great catt^'es pre^ebt 

were, th^ diabaeibthb'oorre^ 
and the pressure tf •^ct'liadtidl 

boon present in' -SS'^he 

had been to|d;;<i 
of great' abifity 
of tlje cimnge m 
could be no dodf>t tVi 


m 1Ch¥^ 


not yircumsinni^^W 
equivocal' iuHue'nd^^%a^’P^ 


' hf;m 
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With the fell of prices, was ft diminution 
In.the’quantity of'the currency. • The for¬ 
mer might be the effect of the latter. A 
defease in-iher'^qUifetity of an article 
hiii^tr^se itspHc^b^^j^'d the proportion 
that deermwei - But' the ourrehey had 
tm^'diminUhe'd tb'a great ^iitietit. I) uring 
^e^^war, ^th 4 IBiaali: Ciretdation rose to 
80 , 0 G 9 ^,‘abd the circulation of 
p|i|^e# e^ouiifed,' on' calculation, 
'fb''' 40 ^OQ 0 iQQO/J^ 'ntelii^ -' Making • - together 
Tal^g'the, circulation of 
-ti tenth part of 
ifetnUiiMe,- then^ d^^^ii^uurion of one per 
^(^eiht'in the varue^efftbectreulating medium 
yoiild deprees priek- IQ per cent!*" Such 
^ange'affected'Alt classes''to a great 
e^bpt;' and as the inhdnae-of the con- 
'Mmers'dimlnisbedt'eonsumption was eon- 
'^q[bent!y lessened. ' The importation of 
-^pm'bould not tn this or ’any other state 
ofbeVeaffected us. -The importing 
c 6 ^try was ahifeysTiebs and it was on 
imports that the yalue of our commerce 
depended. ' Thby'iovigorated manufac¬ 
tures, they stimtilated labour, and they 
increased thb mhrkot for all commodities 
of l^m.e growth, ' By stopping the im- 
pb^ribu of corn by ^means of the corn 
lai^s, ;be was persuaded' that the evils 
' rellblting^ ffom’ 4 ha change in tlje currency 
had'been i^fayatcd.—it had been ob¬ 
jected’by'some persons to the landlords, 
that th^. endeavoured to obtain high 
Irepts. Irot his own; part, he professed 
-ibat. he liked high rents, for be thought 
Qiat bighrenfe’Wejre a proo|%f the pros- 
'perity, OF a' ooUutry. 'When high rents 
were enjoyed by the landlord, the farmer 
enjoyed hifi^ pfoffb, and the labourer 
adequate wages. - This might have been 
^ state of things without fluctuation, but 
Tpr the mea 8 |in*e; 9 T 1797 i which, by occa- 
si^ing 4 ,clittn^e. in the currency, cut 
^jih’waya, ;;ilud. caused transfers of pro- 
pcHy adthhi(t^ 4 iDjg:Any good, which it 
a/al?fUfPriidplK’lti|ia^udation eoQld pass 

by which 
fliut' depreciated 
' ‘jed'ah operation 
iturerattempted, 
could' ever 
natd, that 
o^eisioned dis- 
tuke^lhie^d^eiM'bad begun be- 
, .i^wfjbu^’the pr^ration for 
.eii^ct 'had begun long 
ime^bOl hao^Nceived the sanction of 

..^ .. , I parihtfdent^' That bill Merely prevented 

jnpre likely lo be'ttRcaast#.’ ^^ultaUi^us I prices'a backward course. 


. , ■ , •. ^erpfe., 

that supbm^uHdanbe. off^fdd'cfce wtis'tne ■ 
cause of out a^tlcitttUfel’enib&tireAiimen^, 
and that no posiilite'^^udion Af’tai^, 
would elfect 'any' roltaff, and.the mfele;! 
lord opposite^ adoj^itig/ihb ^prihciplmi,'* 
but Cmbellisbibg^it with hla Usual exajj^. 
gcratiop?, had arghed, that the remission 
of all'the TO. miljions'Of taxes ^duld h'o'fc 
sensibly 'idte'<^a|e^'' the sdfibrihgs of Ui'e 
landed iotfere^. ’ What/'^^^ wppld re¬ 
lieve US?' He cool'd •'hot, agVee ^th 'the; 
hon. member'who apnki^ast in jbiadenun¬ 
ciation of the prrn'cTj^^ ' Off ^t^ticaleco 
noniy; nor could ufe; ^oiUprifeeinid what 
that hon. membef.M^nt Wi^littcal 
nomy when ^he' so bc 

thought that it’Meant low fp^tje^ vrA 
laugh.}' “fhe principlCsf ^ iMliffcai; 
nomy, when properly lindeVstoddf^'meiMi 
only those principles which should gdlde 
the managecpefit of the public resbUri^s, 
^nd enabled us to explain tiiiose di^tinns 
which related to tlrem.'' Accbrdmf to’dny'J 
thing he could dc^bVsfefid of'political 
economy, it did not iippbar ^liat the su- 
perabundanco of pri^iKM,, agMdsI; i^ich 
such coMplairtii te 



. , - -..—,-...,^^iihdehi^ 

'hble' that daring the iMporlil- 

/tipn took plabetoii^'ddMdbV^e extMjL. 
Irfices werelH^, ^tfd 

did^ 

iw't }«5eM, thererpre,' biMiistedl'i^W 
Tei«oiib| tb 

At^home, 

hjy b^sa'sicM^ tl^b' ‘felf'df i^cel^iBQt, 
iBcrc was/dnpiber' feet’Which Wa s 'bon’, 
hected with Ihdt fell, nttd Whtbh appehttd 
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The evils fvhich the measure had caused tl^e country to t^ general working of 
in its contemplation and: subsequent, eve* eyenta^ by which all things would be 
cution, were incalculable* . It waa the to r^hta 1 Uolesa. some' compensation 
most fraudulent, transaction th^t. evet; was, D^lo,for,t;IMs fprcible^cbango in the 
disgraced any country i, .and ^be of thera cohid be iio claim for the 

no greater crime.ah^a th.at.tiUYo|v^iq>ihe the pr^Ont taxes [Hear!], 

unjust’ transfers. o£>propeVt|!|fWh4ebJt ^.djqpr^ iaxea/.dpgbt to be lowered in 
created. Ministers ought tp^haye be;^ pl|p^]ijpn^to.'lhe. irise in the Value of 
impeached, if th^ had beenaw^js of%e jpqoqy1¥^ esisbtishmeots ought to 

consequences^..: of'.the^. iiD^u|d .wttl^^^ lie radbobdl? that gropordqh-r-oqr civil 
taking precautions against ^jibKc officers. 

hear!]. They had thus fbbibly TjKre,:H^:,oo:uw„ |or iustah'qe^ fpt a civil 

all existing cqqtrac^r-tliey.bad deptiyqd . It: m^hf he, true, that 

one man of .his piK^erty to enrich anp^i;. isquljf ,npi, .pobe Vemo^ jto much 
And how many might .nqw, be h’ngeiriag< qftaxj^. iis VdUld 
in prison, who had. been found by th^i re^leir^bui they shoulqibev in mind that 
iniquitous act in the midst of plenty, aiad the laist l)ai^ breaks the camel’s and 
had been left by it .d^ on thp.strancl>, to that^the .one pound which they took off 
pant and expire without ^ccli^, like .the now would be. a‘greater relief than that 
filh of a pond afles the watpr vfas witW which tltey might take off next. The 
drawn! By this rQ|eT.ferhiK:e ' with the more distressed thecpuutry was, the more 
currency sometimon creditor shared, seiiSibly vfould the most trifling relief be 
sometimes the dehtont by it, Uie charges felt and acknowledged. He, with this 
of the government and ail the burthens of view of the subject, did not think the 
the state had been aggravated almost be- result of*the vote for the reduction of one 
yond endurance. In. the mean time, the .of> the postmasters-general unimportant; 
salaries of ministers, and thp emoluments and he hoped the noble lord (KTonnanby ) 
of office had not been affected, and the who had managed . the business in so 
means of corrupt influence remained un^ spirited a manner, and'conducted it to so 
diminished. It bad been said, by those fortunate an issue, would not stop in his 
who wished to console us upder our suffer^ career, but take. up some other similar 
ings, that similar phanges to this which job; and he jwas sure be WQuldflnd no 
he had described had ocedned in other difficulty in'rising'bis choice [Hear!], 
periods of our histor^.;\qd the reigns of Ko retrenchment could be obtameff from 
Ed«<yird6th and William' Srd, Had been the present q^inistera . without compelling 
appealed to as proofs of the awertion, them to it; but a few votes like that of 
True it was, that parts of the coin had the other . evening would procure for 
formerly been clipped and debased; hut the country some relief. Ministers had 
a change had never' before now been declared, at the beginning of the sessiotf, 
suddenly effected in tlie whble'circiilhtion that thi^ could not remit a single far- 
of the country, When fornieriy the base thing of taxes; and since then we had 
coin was calleti^ifi, or. V cried doma,” beard of a, remislion of several millions, 
according to the phrase used, notice was Indeed, they were so inconsistent in their 
given that it would, ajffer, g certain time, conduct, and the reasons which they gave 
be stopped, and a new coin issued. No for it, that they alq^ost in the same 
inconvenience , or losr wa|. oct^ioned to breath declared that ah aboiitiou'of taxes 
the holders of it. VQbveji^ment af the would afford oq relief, and then proposed 
time appointed, received . 1 ^;% dts- to remit teres as a source of relief.—* 
charge of taxes, .The; cou.q^. was thu{S Taxation, tmah, joined with the change 
relieved from a debaaqd;^^;''which ht ^ia tkecurr^cy^wasdie manifest caqse of 
any rat^w8sofsomev4|iije,s^d.lhhboldshi ,the.,aiat!rea8ea imder.w the country 
of it were indemnihhiit fl®“tlemen of 

' the.case now? r. Nol;a sw$';|xhrtj^ as a class he was 

the coin only, but the wMe dthmahbg he always looked 

medium, of. tliu-epuntiy had.bqen |i]^:y|th respect—iwhose fate was bound 

30 per cent, lu.ithe meanU^, poth^^.j^^lhV^tba^ of their country—who could 
had been setiled. Ministers wiki nothing’ itlbiit must stand or fall along 

to Compensate for tat^chaages whichiiiey itKh,U—were imfieriously called upon at 
hud oceasion^; .and the noble lord con- the .present moment_,to come forward, and 
tented tdmi^etfby standing up and referring force upon ministers the means of their 
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owa t^alyatioiu He was convinced, that, jest. It would -now be necessary to ask 
■wljetlMy generally connected with minis- him, if to-night he was in earnest. • Let 
ters or not, thfey would do tlieir duty; him- say whether he meant to support his 
h0 was convii>e|d that they would see the own scheme, or was merely introducing 
destruction that impended oyer them't he for the sake of a«speech. The House 
w^ conviuced that they would npt look Woohl'thcn know what,4bpy were about, 
upon it as a trifling matter, whp should df. the noble lortl was terbus, he (sir F. 

S ot, possession of their ^rea.t&l0j$, tlteugh would propoae^ for the relief of agri- 
le . soil might be before : cultare, other measures tlian that before 

he was convinced, that .‘they, would ihd.commiueo;" l|e.would propose that 
stand up and preserye jtlieir |feld«'and all (be e:tpenses of the state should be 
mansions, which they had' received from reduced^te the acaie of 1792, as all prices 
their fathers, and which they - were; had ftflleii to that standard; and as the 
pledged to transmit td their posterity, enrrency had- -altered all the charges of 
This they cdujd npt do, if.tbey supported, government, that they should be all ad- 
the present weak, ministers in their-vacil- justed anew.- The noble lord had laid 
lating i^cy and foolish prmects [Hear, great stress on keeping faith with the 
hear!]. They had unwarily «given their pubKc creditor; but was not faith likewise 
confldence to men who trided wUh- their jto be kept with the public*—the people of 
dearest interests, and insulted their deepest .England i It was net by high prices thAt 
distresses—who came forward with ' a agriculture should be expected to flourish, 
proposition for their relief, which they but by a diminution of the public burthens 
professed would do neither good . nor and an adjustment df the change in tho 
harm, and afterwards withdrew that pro- currency. The public creditor, if hpwoa 
position, with levity, and jesting—who to reemve his due, ought not to reedvd 
treated them with a debate as children more than be contracted for. The state 
with a plaything, and when 4;he amuse- of ^e .farmer must be looked to as well 
ment had lasted a«stmcient time, closed as that of the. public creditor. It must 
it without coming to- any result The come to that at last. The country cohld 
noble lord had formerly asked the country not go on without it [Hear, hear!], 
not to turn its back Upon itself; but be The; proposition, that the distress of the 
made no scruple of turning b^s back upo^ country proceeded from-superabundance 
bisfrii^nds. He had last nigbt, in witb- was contrary to every princi^c of political 
drawing his coun|enance ftom one of economy.' Whenever there was an abun- 
them, wished the saddle (o be placed^ dant crop, the farmer was compensated 
on the right horse;” but he had not only in the increase of quantity for the dimi- 

E ut on the saddle, but had ridden the horse notion of price. He wasliimsdf a con- 
ard to boot [Hcar,aQd alaugh.] He had sumer,^aad enjoyed to the amount of his 
abandoned the measure which he brought own consumption tlic beoefit of low prices, 
forward for them: but this was not to be He ^aid his rent to his landlord from hie 
wondered'at,. fpr he bad abandoned some increased produce; and the landlord be- 
of his own. ,He ,,ha<l ‘ Jmard, the noble his customer l%aasume«l more on 

lord’s plans and,projects at. the beginnibg acebunt of tho diminisKed price. .sTbe 
oftheses8ion<.(wb>bbhecoQreasedbe di4 manufacturer, the labourer, and evefy 
not understand}:'; and he_ now found that class of the commdnity ehjoyedandcon- 
they werb given up. There was a scheme sumed more bf^be ftvmer’s produce, and 
to lend money to parishes on the security Werd enabled to supply him at a lower 
of the poor-rates, and offers, equally price, dt was. qalfo impossible, in this 
notable, of which he now hewrd nothing, view of ^e. -bubject, that superabundance 
He never remembered to batb or nfj^ttoe^^iscfafoft/ Bat even if 

licardof a ministry tluu presented itself. itcpdl^.^llat^s^J^^foct with rpgardto 
before the country like the j^seut. .An (p^.ittwtf'OVBrabuodance ? It 

hon. gentfoman had siM, taatthey pos^ two crops were only 

sessed ebb confident of ^e Hohse; but we bad had no impor- 

he wmi^tdre If this was the.case, ^at both years. Providence had 

they ^ the House had lost, bod justly iaflictedfitfau imaginary evil 

lost, the confidence pf fbe . country updo'^iibViihW dii^eira arose from the 
[Hear, hear!]. The noble lordHiad Ibst ch8tigA(ia the cmrrdncy and tho pressure 
night l^en exti^mely.jocbliH’, and treated of taxation, and^ was not to be relieved by 
the proposition wbuih he introduced as a The ctuises ofow end)arras8- 
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ments were, our immense military and who had, for three years, promised the 
colonial establishments, our civil list, and agriculturists to do something, and who 
our great load of taxation. The cewn now confessed that they could do nothing 
trade, as well as all other trade, should —and who, when the ’latter complained, 
be free; and its freedom would occasion and justly complained, of high taxes, re- 
no inconvenience, if we were relieved fusea tp reduce the establishments by 
from a portion of our burthens.' The which a part of thdse taxes might be re- 
great evil was a ministry who had not mitted. Nothing wise or beneficial could 
wisdom to propose, or character to exe»* be expected from the government unless 
cute, any great or beneficial measure—, we^a il< diii^'imi.set Of ministers. It 
who could take no large or liberal Tiefr- was iinpe^ifaw'tbit'Nie 'country could 
of the state of the country—who thoagj||t long ^ -On nndt^. their counsels [|Loud 
only of preserving ^ir placet, and of chwrsj.^;-;*''' ;'■ / 
obtaining a vote lor the evening. Sudi ; ^Mr. R^mteoh began by st^atiog, that 
an administration, with the noble lord atthe-’party invective dn vraidi the hon. 
its head, was a*national calamity* Hisi bdooset had indulged, seemed t^^Jiim ill 
vacillation, perplexity, and ignorance - of' plmrnd bn a debate of this nature. If a 
what he shoula do, was owned -by 'the specific motion were brought forward in¬ 
noble lord himself cot^enUm' Volving the conduct of ministers, he 
reuni j and yet he a hold man, tbo,' diould feel no difficulty to meet and 
for he hoped for shehm even in the storm answer it. ^ Even if be were to admit the 
that threatened and suiroonded’US. But, propositions the hon. baronet, that the 
when the waves dashed, when the tempest present distress^ were occasioned by taxa- 
raged, when they heard the wfaid whistling tion and $he late change in the currency, 
through the shrouds, would the gentlemen and that the only remedy for them was 
of England so stultify themaalvas at to the reduction er taxation on one han^ 
continue their confidence in such a pilot and on the bfiier the abrogation of the law 
at the helm? [Loud cheers.] Could which compelled cash payments, yet, as 
they expect that, under the counsels of it was not epntended that any immediate 
such an imbecile government, any countiy benefit could rmiult from either of those 
could stand? When we saw boldness mebsures,.whatever their remedial effect 
and rashness joined imbecility, might ultimblely be^ he could see no 

was it not dme that'thej^ sboedd he reason why, on the'prewnt occasion-, the 
checked in their car^rP We had now HouseShould’not time into consideration 
been ^passing through our seven years' the mode in wli^ acknowledged defects 
transition from war to peace, and nothing in the existing laws relative to the trade 
had been done. If the noble lord could in cotn COUM most conveniently be rc- 
not find out some beneficial measure, he moved. He had always taken this view^ 
ought to surrender a power whidi he of the questibn^that an alteration in the 
could not direct to'any good purp&se. corn laws, either in the iihape proposed 
The noble lord ha^g|j||tm me peace, been by his ri^t hon. fHend, or the hon. mem- 
at conferences, ^Hpi^reSses—be hers for Somersetshire and for Wiltshire, 

feasted with prined^nd sovereigns'—he coulit nOt operate any immediate relief, 
had attended balls and routa with high Thu iminediate pressure upon theagricul- 
personages, and he might address to'liun tural iaterest-brOse, it must be admitted, 
what had been said on :a difierent-oeca- fromextrenfedb^essioii of pri^i which 
sion— • , ' * was partly deoaslmied'by'Superabundant 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis>atqo6 hildsti; . production.' Kon. baronet ridi- 

Tempus abire trbi-esi.-—— > . culed’this srjg^eilt Which had been urged 

Any ministry at the head of affiiirs in'this by«hm noble mend t but he thought he' 
country, at this time, ou^t’fe be afde to .mttit hbve dmteSUfrOnrmisunderstanding 
look its difficulties in the face,, add-meet itr^atiireL No^bedy had ever smd that 
them with corresponding vigour. This dbebit^ci^ generally Was an evil; but, on 
could not be done by men Whose on^ oI> tfae'^dtherihmd, nobody \tha thought upon 
ject was to get a vote, and to stop disi^- fh^sii^ect at ^ could deny^ that if the 
sion—who pretended, when the principle dusbittityofany'artlcld produced, exceeded 
of a measure was before them,'^W they, ^e'dumand for it, so that the price in the 
should postpone the du6ate to the details, markelt^foll below the cost of its produo 
arid who then said, that afler the detaOrj tidil,''tliw producer must suffer from that 
they coiild nit return to the principle— j eircmxwtatieet He had never coril^ded 
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that ab'andatice ander any circamsiancei clearly understood, that the subject 
was aa evil. Such on argument would be alluded to would receive particulai; con- 
a libel on tife constitution of nature. He sideration. The particular evil of the 
had on former occasions always cndea- present lawt, in his opinion, arose from 
Voured'to show that none of the proposed the change whicb_ they permitted from 
alterations in the corn laws could.produce unqualified prohibition to unlimited ad- 
immcdiate rdief. Hd #88 not insensible mlision If it was not thought necessary 
to the defects of the existing laWs. When to abrogate the law altogether, surely it 
It bad fallen to his lot to introduce those w'as advisable* to render it as fit as possible 
laws to parliament, it Would bjS.J^llected for its pujrppfe’, bf the remedy of existing 
that he did not d^dnbe d^ctsf w did not see how the parti-> 

but only as a choice dif twd^ evils. cular ev|l'Which he had just stated could 
would admit 'tbat[^&^ri^Uoha''nbon the Be' remedied, excent. by the im^. jsition 
trade in 9 <^ weif^'dbt in themselves d^ of duties.' The scam of. duties proposed 
sirable, ana jihal a new system, of Which by hts nohie friend, whilst on the one 
such .SSStnetions would fdrm no part, hand thej^ did not te^ to raise the price 
might not afford relief to the agricul- of corn in this' countryj more than was 
tu(ists ; hut still he /as deJdedly of bpi- thfe case under the eitisting law, on the 
nion that good would result from curing Other secured ’to the agriculturist that 
the evils of the existing laws. He would prUtection which he at present received, 
go further ard sf v, that If he thought ahd to which he'was,’under existing cir- 
the House could obtain the support of the curastUnces," entitled. He would ask 
country in adopting a system of corn laws, those who dtfributed the pressure which 
founded on the principles so ,djly laid prlyailed fn. this country upon the agri¬ 
down by hts right hon. friend, such a mea- cutiurul intetiat to account for precisely 
sure would receive hiai^ sanction. But t£e same pi^ssiire which was experienced 
ministers did not reproached id .almost evitjr corn'producing part of 

as they had beeh'lhy Ae fioiubarSnelfc, ^ th’| world. 'Thcro was at present scarcely 
being pertons' .whose dolfitfnuUficC lb. ofieb U'i^untry ia'£o:^opei not excepting those 
was the sole cause of "all f1^ wh^h hardly-produced cbm sufficient for 

the country, and..jvK]b8,e''[femw^ their’o#n CpQ|bjm|!pn, such as Spain 
their places would' he' lhg^?solp“; al]4 Pprtu^Ul,\W^ pot established. 

They ought not to hy^^us. ^ pr w^jpbPlK^!: tp estaoltsh^ 

because they were not We^Ured |b. fpreb iys^nli 4f bbVh laws. ! The same distress 
a measure by the ibere roirceuf UV (^mnft Which #8$ ’f|tt-in this country prevailed 
the prejudices of the people.. The qUi^V ^n’pver^part pf Europe, and even‘in the 
tion for the consideration of the ,Hpu$b Umied.St^t^ pf America; where he was 
^ight be reduced to very narrow''IhUlt^ bditfident the hpijilharonct wd'uld uot say 
It was simply this, whether the it .was' the ej^t of iCvere taxation. He 

of his noble friend wa^" calbhlated/tb ipiAt taRe mp l|&b>|y.^4 ^ey this, that if 
remedy the parti''ular. evil aris^^ out, of hbn, harij^^tj^BK^Ovince the House 
the present law, which evp the dgrioulf.JjjMi'd^ 

tural commUtpe of fdkt's^lpn.had dp- would CddyiuoP^^in^that. aU.the 
scribed as >b.emg of CQnslderaht4':.m4Kp1> eyUa. pflffhlch’lby'bpHtilry cbcoplotned 
tude. lo his epljaipo. > t #1^.. fid ^4 .a^erfhef .fb | min istprs, fepling 

be recollectbdf p^at when b|s"j^^*fi^utt hh. ap^uips.,.rMi^d^f<if the country to 
proposed thb.rl^wpoiotmbht^.bf "the ak^> fruited the hon. 

cultural commttt^]^se|Mtbb,ye siatedi House to te- 

that his object W8%1myaye^l,4efbct8"’.<^ 

'the present corn laws pat'iffdtiliply cbnsjf Wujld persuade the 

dered; and upon that ■pe^foA there he could 

were not wanting \ opposite taunts would 

^par^utlarly the metier, lto|]|^aterfbrdh from the line 

^P^m^sied.tbat the co'mmutee shoufd ^cd»aara:;^bKii .Btought ft necet- 
5|P?»*KOy the instiructipns of .Sjs ,fUey wpuld^^^d^ ^Jat 

ippiu^ to jpexposideratipn i^.that ppiht feu Jest pdapted. to. the in- 

explusivipljri. It ippearpd to ,f|im that ..no ca^jOT ^ aef 

such linutatipb should, tm ipippsed upon if ,th^ ’did their duty.'the 

the committee, and to pptnipn poincided wbuld Jlujispprt thete^ ’ , . 

with that of the House generally; hut it} sir bpinibn*, that it 
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was impolitic to agitate tjic question of 
tiie corn laws, uniess a certain ronicJy 
couldljo proposed for tlio evils complained 
of. It would be most expedient to let 
the exiiitiiij; laws taire jlicie course, iinLl 
die a.'F.iir^ oftl.e .I 'linidtiu'ai classes bntb 
here and abroad cluudd assume a more 
f!ottled r.i'itenrance. 


Jlr. /.'.a )';/V 
aiiril:riit'''s of 


, tieing oS Opinion 
tiiC agriciiiturists were in 


that the 
u 


jfleat clji,". je owing to the corn hws, con¬ 
sidered the present a lit opportunity for 
saying a few words upon that subject, 
tlveii if be were fulljf to agree with gen¬ 
tlemen who uscribod the present distresses 
to the change in the value of the currency 
and the weight of taxation, still he 
tiiought those gentlemen' must adyiit 
tli.it tile coi n laws, considered abstractedly 
without any reference to those two ques¬ 
tions, were calculated to produce great 
evils. One of the principal of these evils 
was, the uiinalurally high price of corn in 
this country over all other countries. 
The hon. haronet had admitted, that 
superabundance tvould occasion a great 
fall in the value of corn as well as ai! 
Cither articles. And here he must ob¬ 
serve, tlnit there appeared to be a little 
inconsistency in tlio arguments of the 
hon. baronet. In one part of his speech 
the han. baronet admitted that a super¬ 
abundant production of corn would occa¬ 
sion mischief to the extent in which it was 
at present experienced. [Sir. F. Burdett 
dissented.] The hon, baronet now said 
he did not admit this; but he certainly 
understood him to do so, and to apply the 
argument to the change in the value of 
the currency ; for he said that those tyho 
contended, that the increase of an article 
beyond a certain lin\i^ would occasion 
full in price grcatier in proportion thf 
the increase which had taken place, must 
admit that an alteration in the value of the 
currency will produce a change in the 
value of commodities, greater in propipr- 
tion than the alteration in the value of 
money. Although he (Mr. R.) was of 
opinion, that a superabundant supply of 
an article produced a sinking in the value 
of the article greater than in proportion 
to the additional quantity, yet he did not 
apply this argument to money, lie 
would put a case to the Ho*usc, to show 
how a superabundant supply of an article 
would produce a sinking of its aggregate 
value much greater ihaji in proportion to 
the surplus supply, file would suppose, 
that in a particular country u very rare 
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commodity was introducod foi' the frst 
tiip.e—superline cloth fur 
10,000 yards of tliisciot;i Were im’’o'.tod 
under such circumotaucc.-i, m i .y pci! ons 
would be desirous bl' pu.clni.un ; it, o.n l 
tlij price consecjucnlly would be ciur- 
moualy High. Siipposiog this qii.r-itity of 
cloth to be doubled, lie was of opinion 
th.it the a'.T.gregatc value oi» tlie LO.OOO 
3 mrds would he nmcii mora considerable 
than the aggregate v.-duc of the 10,000 
yard.s, for the article would still he scarce, 
and thcrclore in great demand. If the 
({uaiitity of cloth w'ero to be again 
doubled, the effect would sfill be tlie 
same; for altijough each particular yard of 
the 40,000 would full in price, the value 
of the whoip would Ire greater than that 
of tlic 'do,000. But, if ho went on in this 
way increasing the quantity of the clotli, 
until it cam;; within the reach of the pur¬ 
chase of every class in the country, from 
that time any addition to its quantity 
would diminish the aggregate value, 't ins 
arguraenfho applied to corn, (.’orn was 
an article which was necc.ssarily limited 
in its consuniption: and if you wonl on 
increasing it in quantity, its aggregate 
value would be diminished he^'ond tliat of 
a smaller quantit}'. lie made au exception 
of this argument in favour of money. If 
there were only 100,00()i. in tliis country, 
it would answer all the purposes of a move 
extended circulation; but if the (pianlily 
were increased, the v.rluc of coannoditios 
would alter only in proportion to the in¬ 
crease, because there was no necessary 
limitation of the quantity of monc)\ The 
argument of the hon, baronet, to wiiicli he* 
had before alluded, was, therefore inappli¬ 
cable. With respect to the subject more 
particularly before the House; namely, 
the evils of the present corn laws, he was 
of opinion that the farmer would suffer an 
injury from having too abundant crops. 
But to look at the other side of the ques¬ 
tion. Suppose the farmer .should have 
scarce seasons, and that his corn should 
rise; just at tiie moment when he would 
be about to reap the benefit of this cir¬ 
cumstance, the ports would he opened, 
and corn would pour in in unlimited, 
quantities. These evils had becti noiiui-d 
out in the most able manner in the sgi’- 
cultural report, and in the rcsobilio.i = <d’ 
his right hon. friend (Mr. Hus!ii.“':oM)i to 
some of which he should be sr rry d the 
House did not agree. In his .mim’on, not 
the resolutions of the noble marquis, nor 
even those of his ri.eht hon, friend, anR 
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still, less thpse of bon. members on his 
own side of the Housei were at all ade* 
quate to remove the evils complained of. 
How was the evil of an habitually higher 
price inithis country tlmn in foreign coun¬ 
tries to be remedied? By making the 
growing price in this jcountry on' a level 
with that of other nations. If his propo¬ 
sitions shouldr be agreed to, for imposing 
a duty of 10s. upon Imported corn, and 
granting a bounty of 7s. upon exported 
corn, he thought it impossible that the 
rice of ivlicat in this country could ever 
c materially higher than that of foreign 
nations. If abundant harvests should occur 
here, the farmer would have ^u's remedy in 
exportStloa. In fixing the duty of 10s. 
upon imported corn, he had ^een guided 
by what he thought the circumstances of 
the case required. He did not intend 
that the House should adopt the duty of 
10s. all at once. In the present distressed 
state of the agriculturists in this country, 
and taking into consideration the abun¬ 
dant supply of grain on the other side of 
the water, he was willing to give the far¬ 
mer protection up to 70s., and then open 
the ports for importation, 'commencing 
with a duty of 20s. In his own opinion, 
this duty of 20s. would amount to a total 
exclusion of foreign corn, but he selected 
it, because, under the existing laws, all im¬ 
portation was prohibited, and therefore he 
was not making the situation of the con¬ 
sumer worse than at present, at the same 
time that he was securing a gradual ap¬ 
proach to what he considerea right prin¬ 
ciples. He would state the grounds upon 
«roicli he calculated the duty of 10s. He 
found it stated in jthe evidence given be¬ 
fore both Houses, that the whole of the 
charges which the farmer had to pay, 
which were principally tithes and poor- 
rates, amounted to about 10s. per quarter. 
The lion, member fur Wiltshire said last 
night, that he d^ired no more than to 
have a duty placed upon the importation 
of corn, calculated on the taxes whichrfell 
on the landed interest. He did not un¬ 
derstand the calculations of that hon. 
member, but he called upon him to refute 
his if he could. If the non. member ad¬ 
mitted their cQrrectness,he should expect 
the airport of his vote. He recommended 
the ici^sitioD of the duty upon imported 
cflrn^ for the. reasons he had before stated, 
namely, the protection ,of tbe farmcr in 
the event of a bad harvest. He contended 
that be was vindicating the cause of the 
|k<mers more effectuaily tbaq. tpany gen- 
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tlcmen who called themselves their friends* 
—It was necessary for him to make p few 
observations upon that part of bis plan 
which provided for the introduction o^‘fo¬ 
reign corn, DOW iq bond, into tlie home 
market, subject to a duty of 15s, when¬ 
ever tlie jiricc of wheat should reach Hos. 
The hon. member for Oxford had said, 
tiiat this measure would be destructive 
of the .agricultural interest, and that it 
would reduce the price of corn to 47a. 
But the farmer had the remedy in his own 
hands. When the price of wheat should 
arrive at 64t., if he apprehended the influx 
of foreign grain, he would be in posses¬ 
sion of the market, and might dispose of 
his corn to advantage. He had selected 
65ic* ui order lo secure the farmer from 
being placed in competition with the 
holders of foreign corn in bond and in fo¬ 
reign countries at the same time; he 
would first have to cope with the former, 
and if the price should afterwards rise to 
705. he would then compete with the 
latter. It might be right to observe, that 
a duty of lOs. would be fully adequate to 
protect the farmer even when the ports 
were opened. According to the evidence 
before the committee, there appeared to 
be little danger of the country being over¬ 
whelmed by importations. The noble 
marquis had stated, that the expense of 
bringing corn from abroad to this country 
amounted to iOs. per quarter. But Mr. 
Solly, in his evidence, calculated that the 
expense of growing of corn in the interior 
of Germany, together with all the charges 
consequent upon its carriage to this coun¬ 
try, would amount to 21. 16 5. The duty 
of dOs. upon importation would increase 
this sum to 31.6s. Now, the member for 

a imberland was o^opinion, that 655. was 
bir protecting price ^nd if so, why did 
he ana other members object to the duty 
of 105., which would secure them against 
importation until the price of wheat 
shquid be at least 655. i He could not un¬ 
derstand upon what principle the agricul¬ 
turist could .object to his propositions. 
He was willing to give them not only a. 
remunerating price of 705., but a duty, 
of 205., Qfid yet they thought that 
was not adequate protection. He wquk] 
take this opportunity of. informing the 
House, Utat Mr. Solly, to whose evi- 
. dence he had referred, understanding, that 
, the, noble marquis had asserted, that tlie 
last harvest in Si]|jcia bad been so very 
: abundant that it was not oonsidered worth 
while to reap it, bad instructed him (Mr. 
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H.) to state, that so far from having had 
an ahundant harvest, the inhabitants were 
reduced to the necessity of buying seed* 
wheat. *The noble marquis’s propositions 
did not appear calculated to remove the 
existing evils, but rather to confirm them. 
They would tend to encourage ithe agri¬ 
culturist in speculating upon high prices, 
and would thus produce the same rouml 
of evils. He also objected, though in a 
less degree, to the propositions of his 
right hon. friend. His right hon. friend 
proposed a duty of J^s. on imported corn 
without any drawback upon exportation, 
the consequence of which would be, to 
make thepricc of corn in this country habitu* 
ally 15s. higher than in forpign couotries. 
Nobody had more clearly shown the evil 
of such a circumstance than his right hon. 
friend, and therefore he was ex posed* to 
the charge of inconsistency for having 
proposed a measure calculated to produce 
It. The drawback which he (Mr. 11.) 
proposed, would operate in favour of the 
farmer when he would stand most in need 
of assistance. He declined entering upon 
the question of the currency, but he could 
not avoid making one observation on that 
subject. Some gentlemen seemed to 
think that the contraction of two or three 
millions of the currency had never before 
the present time taken place. In the 
report of the committee of 1797, it was 
stated, that in 1782—at which time the 
Bank paper in circulation did not amount 
to inofe than 8,000,000/. or 9,000,000/. in 
addition to coin—an actual reduction of 
3,000,000/. of the amount of the money 
in circulation took place. 

The chairman then reported progress, 
and obtained leave to sit again to-morrow. 

IIOUSK OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 8. 

Complaint auainst The Morning 
Chronicle.] Mr. Hmie said, he rose 
to complain of a gross misrepresentation 
which had that morning appeared in a 
newspaper, relative to a motion which he 
had made yesterday for a return of the 
sums paid to the different newspapers by 
government for advertisements, &c. So 
rar from finding fault with tlie animadver¬ 
sions of a public journal, be thought it 
its province to advert to all public sub¬ 
jects, but, at the same time, as the cha¬ 
racter of a public man wus public property, 
the writer should take care that his aiii- ; 
madversioni were not fouuded on a gross 


I mi.srcpresentation. That misrepresenta¬ 
tion was in a note, on a report, of bis 
speech in “ The Mornmg Chronicle.” 
He had a regard for that journal, from 
the correctness with which it collected 
inform^ion, and the impartiality with 
which it communicated that inforumtion 
to the public. The note was as follows: 
—“ We t ike this opportunity of address¬ 
ing a word or two to Mr. Ilumc. How 
does he know that ‘ The Times Newspaper 
publishes more than any other two papers 
in England ?’ However deeply he may 
be Versed in the concerns of The Times 
Newspaper, he may not be equally so in 
that of each «f the others, and at al{^events 
the public would not have thought less of 
his judgment, if he had not laid claim to 
any such minute knowledge. His argu¬ 
ment certainly did not require that he 
should; and as The Times takes special 
care, from'time to time, that the world 
shall know how prosperous they are, it 
was hardly necessary for him to come for¬ 
ward in parliament to back their affidavits. 
—For the sake of other papers of which 
the rank and. character may be less firmly 
established than our own, and which could 
not with equal safety approach such a 
subject, wc have to observe, that ministers 
have been guilty of an evident dereliction 
of duty, in not objecting to the unwarrant¬ 
able returns respecting newspapers, moved 
for by Mr. Hume. No principle can be 
more clear than this, that the knowledge 
of the private concerns of individuals, 
which the law gives to government for 
purposes of revenue ougjit never to be 
made use of to the injury of those indivi-* 
duals in the way of their business. If the 
income tax had been in vigour, Mr. Hume 
might with as much propriety have moved 
for i return of the income of any indivi¬ 
dual with whom government had con¬ 
tracted, or might entiv into a contract, 
on the ground of thereby obtaining matter 
of crimination against ministers.—^Vc will 
deaf frankly with Mr. Ilumc. We would 
advise him unce fur all to let newspapers 
alone, if he wishes to render his labours 
serviceable to the public. We have re¬ 
ported his statement as he delivered it, 
because we never allow ourselves to garble 
or intentionally to disfigure speeches de¬ 
livered either in parliament or elsewhere. 
We could refer him, however, by way of 
contrast (to take one out of many in¬ 
stances}, to a speech of his own on the' 
27th February, in which his compliment 
to ft certain morning paper, which he 
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named) is carefully garbled in a certain j 
other ^Qorning paper, which we shall noi 
name ; a circumstance which those t^lui 
have a feeling for more than sums nii'i 
numbers will jenovv Imw to appreciate.” 
—He had no concern with tho.quarrels 
between ncwspat)crs.' He had not, as 
was stated, moved for any papers with a 
view to private transactions, but only to 
ascertaii) in what manner tiie public money 
paid for aclvcrtiseinenfs bj' the public 
ofiices was disposed of. He had no anxiety 
to pry into the private allairs of any one, 
and no such motion with that object was 
made by Him. The papers laid on the 
table b^d been moved for by a noble lord, 
(J. Russell), and not by him. He bad 
no connection with that motcon, and the 
aftplication of his words was nnwarranl- 
able and misplaced. He did not wish to 
make a formal comj)laint to the House, 
nor would he do so of any newspaper as 
long as he had a scat in parliament; but, 
ns far as regarded his public character, 
he was anxious that so gross a'nd false a 
mis-statement should not go forth to tlie 
public. 

Aouicui.tural Disthess Report.] 
The order of the day was read for going 
into a committee of the whole House, to 
consider further of the Report of the 
Committee on the Agricultural Distress. 
On the question “ That Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the chair,” 

Mr. WyvUl rose, lie said, that the 
distress of the country was so ]>aramount 
at the present moment, tliat no consider- 
'^ation should deter him from doing what 
he conceived to he hts duty. Two com¬ 
mittees had been appointed; but the re¬ 
sult of their labours had been any thing 
ratiicr than satisfactory, it appeared to 
him, that the resohithnis now before the 
House were likeljf to do any thing rather 
tlian afford relief; and, indeed, the noble 
marquis who had brought forward sonic 
of them, admitted that they were not'cal- 
culatcd to give relief immediately. With 
such a view of the subject, he proposed 
to take the sense of the House upon the 
only resolution which to him seemed 
capable of meeting the difficulty. Two 
courses only presented themselves of re¬ 
lief. /The first was, the repeal of Mr. 
jPecI^s bill; the second was, a reduction of 
of taxes- Now, to the repeal of Mr. 
Peel’s bill he was averse. Tlic country 
^ had proceeded so far with the difficulty, 
' (.hat he, for qaej was' prepared to go 
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through with it. The applicable remedy, 
tiierefore, was, ilie reduction of taxes, and 
that remedy was called for from.one end 
of the country to tlie other. It was allow¬ 
ed, tliat the protliAjo of English corn wa.<j 
about, upon an average, .50,000,(KX)• of 
quarters a year. Of this amount 5,000,000 
quarters were taken as tithe; S,00(>,0()0 
were consumed as seed ; 22,000,000 were 
taken by the agricultural inteicst; and 
1.5,000,000, therefore, were left for the 
agriculturist to carry to market. Now, a 
reduction of taxes* to the amount of 
20,000,(HX)/. a year would operate towards 
the agriculturist as a relief of 10,000,0001. 
a year—forming a change of full 30 per 
cent in his favour. Such a measure might 
sesiii a sweeping one ; but it was the only 
one from which permanent relief could be 
ex^)ected. There was not a measure now 
before the House which, if in action to¬ 
morrow, couUl remain in action six 
montl)s. He would therefore move, by 
way of amendment, “ That it is the opi¬ 
nion of this House, that the best and most 
c'l’cctnal rviief that can be given to the 
agricultural interest is a large remission 
of taxation.” 

Mr. Lockhart s.aid, that a reduction of 
taxes would, in his opinion, be tantamount 
to a breach of national faith; for with such 
a roduciion, it would be impossible to pay 
the interest of the national debt. No 
one of the 500 petitions from the agricul¬ 
tural classes went the length of this motion 
of the hun. member. He hud heard the 
distress ascribed to a superabundant pro¬ 
duce; but of tin's he was not satisfied. 
The notion appeared to owe its origin to 
the; early sales of corn at low prices; but 
if he were to see in a pawnbroker’s shop 
gii unusual quantity ^ w'caring apparel, 
he should not therefore believe that there 
was a snpeiabund.ance of that article, 
though, assuredly, he should believe that 
the consumers were distressed. But, 
whatever was the cause of the distress, he 
conceived the proposition of the boii. 
member for Portarlington was altogether 
unsound. It would have the eifect of 
throwing much of the poor land out of 
cultivation; a measure so destructive to 
those interested in it, that had he not 
known the amiable disposition of tl^t 
lion, member, he should be dieposed'to 
question his motives. The persons En¬ 
gaged in the cultivation o^ these lamls 
could not success'&illy look for employ¬ 
ment in any other direction, as the manu¬ 
factures w'cre already ovcrstocketU The 
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number, too, of these persons would bo classes wished was, that they might be 
very tronsiderablc; for there were large allowed to live, to pay th,eir taxes, and 
tracts of poor land all over the country ; to support government, 
especially in Norfolk, Bucks, Cambridge, ^ Lord Althorp sqid, he entirely agreed 
Huntingdon, Oxford,* and Gloucester, in the principle of the amendment, and 
There would be considerable danger to referred, as a proof of bis assertion, to the 
be apprehended from those persons thus various votes whidh he had given during 
brought to distress by acts of the legis- present session. At the same time he 
lature. But, at all events, it was not to wished the House to go intS the proposed 
a reduction of taxation that they looked committee—not that he looked upon the 
for relief. It was to protecting duties; j inquiry in which it was engaged as calcu- 
and on this part of the subject he was lated to afford immediate relief, but that 
glad to find that the noble marquis thought he thought the present corn laws so bad, 
a provision should be made against sudden that any of the proposed rcsol\}tions would 
and strong competition in the market, be much better. ^ 

To proceed on this basis, the House Mr. Monek said, that the only mode of 
should satisfy itself on two points.* The relieving the present agricultural distress, 
first was, the price of corn, generally^ at was by an hnmediatc repeal of taxes to a 
Dantzic and other northern places. He very considerable amount. He had heard 
was here much surprised to hiul that Mie much respecting low prices; yet even 
evidence of Mr. Solly stated the average 1 under these low prices, bread was 100 per 
price at from fS to 48 j. This he con- cent dearer in England than it w’as in 
ceived could not bo a fair average; as ho I'ranco. In 1792, and for the nine years 
was satisfied the general price on an avc- previous, the price of wheat was Ms. a 
rage was not more than 2k. The noble quarter. During the American war tlie 
marquis thought that, on this part of the price was 42,9. a quarter, though for nine 
subject, a trifling variance was of ni years antecedent it had been lO-y. a quarter, 
groat or particular consequence; but There were, however, sufficient causes to 
surely the noble rtarquis was not at this account for the difference which existed 
moment, to he informed, that a shilling betwem the state of things in 1792 and at 
dilference in the bushel of wheat made a preserit. In 1792, the charge for the 
difference amounting to the whole rent, national debt was 10,fX)0,000/.; now it 
The mistake of a shilling only would was 80,000,000^. In 1792, the naval and 
therefore drive the English grower out of military establishments of the country 
the field. The second point to ascertain cost7,000,000/.;nowthcycost 18,000,000?. 
was tlie amount of protecting duty. This In 1792, the sinking fund, which circum- 
also would depend on the average price stances rendered necessary', amounted 
at Dantzic and other northern places, to 1,000,000/. or 1,200,000/.; now it 
He had already stated his belief tliat this amounted to 5,000,000/. The poor-rates 
average was 21#.; but he would take it in ! 792 amounted only to 2,000,OCX)/; 
even at .805. Allowing, then, 5s. for now they approximated to 7>000,000/. 
profit, 5s. for fright, and J5s. for doty Upon the whole, the expenditure of 1792 
(instead of the 12.V. proposed by the noble di<f not amount to 20,000,000/.; nowit 
marquis), tliis would make 55s-only ; and amounted to 70,C)b0,(KX)/.; or, in other 
yet a resolution proposed by the noble word-s, .since 1792, the taxes and poor- 
marquis himself, admitted that the Eng- rates had been nearly quadrupled. He 
lish grower could not sell at less tiian'7(h. maintained that the taxes and poor-rates 
The English grower must therefore come entirely extinguished the profits of agri¬ 
down to the price of the foreigner or not culture. It was idle to take off a miitinn 
sell at all. lie only wanted protection here and a^nillion there. Nothing would 
for the English farmer, no matter whether do any good except a great and efficient 
it was caused by a duty of 5s. or by one retrenchment. He should, therefore, 
of 50#. It was indifferent to him at what support this amendment, 
price he sold, provided he* could be on- Sir It. Wilson said, he had not hitherto 
suredfromThc competition of the foreigner, remained silent on this momentous ques- 
And here>j^ could not but express his tion of agricultural distress from any want 
surprise tl^ the agricultural committee of sympathy in that distress, but from the 
bad not noticed the petitions for protect- hope that hon. gentlemen would see the 
ing duties on other articles of the soil fallacy of aUctrjpting to relieve that dis- 
besidcs. corn. All tliat the agricultural tress by partial mca^'jrcs. finding, how- 
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ever, diat the measures haring a tendency 
to ,nus 9 the quartern loaf to half-a-crown 
and three shillings were seriously advo> 
eated in that House, he felt himself called 
upon to declare his sentiments. If the 
resolution proposed by the hon. ipember 
for Somersetshire were acceded to, the 
whole country would be alarmed with the 
iqjprehension of dearth; that apprehension 
would occasion discontent, that discontent, 
would give birth to fresh -innovations on 
the rights and liberties of the people of 
England; and he had seen enough of a 
coercive government, and had suffered too 
much as its’ victim, not, if possible, to 
withhold from it all pretext for increased 
action. *^He could not pretend to say 
what produced the present agricultural 
distress. The hon. member for Portar- 
lington was of opinion that it arose from 
an over>abundant produce. He could 
not, however, bring himself to believe 
that this was the case. It bad been said, 
and truly, that the corn in France had 
fallen in price. But notwithstanding this 
->had the farmer become a pauper or 
had sought alms? No such thing. Not 
only the farmer, but the peasant, was well 
fed in that country. He had never con> 
versed with a peasant in France, who did 
not appear perfectly content with his situ¬ 
ation ; they had all three or four good 
meals a day. True, they sold their corn 
cheap, but then they purchased their lea* 
ther and their salt cheap also; they could 
purchase wax candles cheaper than we 
could obtain tallow candles. He could 
go home without being pursued by the 
tbx-gatherer. Could tlic English peasant 
or'farmer do the same ? In fact as to taxa¬ 
tion, the situations of England and France 
were widely different. In France there 
was a population of 30,0(K),U00, who phid 
between them a taxation of 000,000/. 
being little more fhan one pound per 
bead. In England we had a population 
of 17 millions, but we were subject to a 
taxation amounting to 64>,000,006/., 
exdusive of tythes and poor-rates, making 
about 31. 10s. per head. He wished that 
fittth should be kept with the public cre- 
ditflff, but he was convinced that by a 
revision of the civil list, and of the general 
axpenditwe the country, ten millions 
of ta^pe.«light be taken off. 

Mr. Gurney said, that he could 

not rolo for the piotion of the hon. gen¬ 
tleman. •In the present situation ot the 
^anc^ of t^ country, it was obviously 
i|>ponible th^ the taxation could be 
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diminished in the degree he had proposed. 
And even if it were possible, it would go 
to increase the present instant embarras- 
ment, whatever relief it might prove 
hereafter. Every ene at that time in the 
House must remember when the right 
hon. gentleman at the head of the board 
of trade brought in the present Corn bill, 
that the country gentlemen on all sides of 
the House loudly declared that in asking 
the monopoly of the corn market for 
themselves, they had not the slightest 
idea of raising prices ^ but that their lands 
if thus protected, would be so cultivated 
that prices would greatly fall, and that low 
prices were what they wished. The go- 
vernn^nt looked further than the squire* 
alty,—what they wanted being, to give the 
monopoly of the English corn market to 
Ireland. It was curious to see how the 
views of both parties had been fulfilled. 
The prices had fallen, to the utter ruin of 
the tenantry, and the infinite embarrass¬ 
ment of the landlord; while the Irish had 
sent all their corn to England for money, 
and had left whole counties in their own 
country, as it now appeared, to starve!—• 
But, the real cause of the distress was, the 
altered value of the currency. The speech 
of the hon. member for Callington (Mr. 
Attwood) had been unanswered, and was 
unanswerable. We are now told, that 
the best wheat sells for USs. a quarter— 
that it did sell for 10(i shillings. But, let 
any body look back to what the shillings 
then were, and they would sec thac the 
bushel of wheat now exchanges for nearly 
as much pure silver as it did then.—.Mr. 
G. said, that, though not at the time a 
member of the House, he happened to 
be in the gallery when the present master 
of the mint brought down his propositions 
for the new coinage of Sliver. When the 
bon. gentleman he now saw below him, the 
member for Tavistock, then member for 
Grimsby (Mr. J. P. Grant) was the only 
man>in the House who foresaw the conse¬ 
quences of that first operation; who told' 
them they were ignorant of what they were ' 
doing; and who distinctly then forewarned^' 
them of all thedifiicultiesandall titedistres-i' 
ses which had since ensued.—As to wfaafci 
ought now to be done, his majesty’s 
teri seemed completely at a losB,-».-tbe^ 
House in perfect ignorance. For himsclfi' 
he did not pretend to have the slightest» 
idea. But he owned that fro# their prq-r 
ceedings he was driven to fear, rather than 
led to nope. Stir which way they mighty 
they were more likely to do mitchief than 
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good. Dut> the only three things in his 
opinion, they could resort to, would be, to 
put a great seignorage on the coin—to 
substitute a free trade to a commerce 
shackled and aianacled«very way—to take 
oft‘ all taxes very burihensome or very 
vexatious in their collection, and to replace 
them by a fair and adequate property tax. 

Mr. Western agreed, that the most 
effectual relief for the distresses of agri¬ 
culture would be found in a reduction of 
taxes, and his hon. friend’s motion should 
therefore have his Redded approbation. 
But he was equally anxious to press upon 
their consideration, a repeal of that act 
(Mr. Peel's bill) which had increased that 
distress beyond any thing contemplated at 
the time by the promoters of the meast^re. 
Until they had fully grappled with that 
bill, it w'ould be in vain to seek any remody. 
To discuss any scale of prices or measure 
of duty, without looking steadily at that 
bill, was to place the subordinate before 
the primary consideration. To talk of 
price until they had ascertained the mea¬ 
sure of value they had to give, was quite 
delusive. The price they had first to 
settle, was the price of raojuy [Hear, 
heai'3, and that would regulate all the 
other measures. Did the House think the 
industry of the country could bear this 
oppressive accumulation arising out of 
the act of 1819 ? The noble marquis had 
said, that the price of Dantsic wheat was 
4i5s. per quarter; and he had mentioned 
that sTim to found upon, it his measure of 
protecting duties; but the noble marquis 
forgot that the 4.5$. which he had named 
ought to have been estimated according 
to the depreciated currency bf this coun¬ 
try : he had not named the real or cost 
price, but an assumed value to be mea¬ 
sured upon a d^Vcciated currency. It 
by no means followed, if that allowance 
were made, that 45$. must be the price to 
the Dantsic grower. He might, and no 
doubt would, grow at 80$. and have a 
profit in the bargain. He could not too 
often repeat, that the higher the money 
price of corn the lower would be the labour 
price in real effect. By raising the money 

{ >rice of corn, they would practically 
ighten the weight of taxation, and reduce 
the real price upon the labourer. He 
disclaimed any desire to raise the price of 
any of the articles of life upon the labour¬ 
ing classes :^but their condition would be 
materially improved, i£ the whole subject 
were^ reconsidered in the manner he had 
nientioned. Theimmense weight of charge 


upon the country could not be borne, ac¬ 
cording to the standard of value unfortu¬ 
nately fixed in 1819. Without a recon¬ 
sideration of that measure, any attempt to 
afford relief was impossible. The bill of 
1819 was the greatest calamity the public 
had endured in modern times. He for 
one would not refuse a permission to 
import foreign corn, if the state of the 
country required its introduction; and he 
would take the average of the last 20 
years, for the purpose of regulating the 
nature of that importation. Care should 
be taken that the admission of foreign 
corn was confined to the necissity of the 
case, and that it was not permitted to 
overwhelm the British agriculturist at the 
moment when the country had no neces¬ 
sity for the aid of the foreign grower. It 
would be most important to govern that 
necessity, and not to place England as a 
dependent\ipon other powers for any con¬ 
siderable share of the supply of the neces¬ 
saries of subsistence. 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that the bon. 
member had objected much to the bill in 
1819. NoWrf as it was the intention of the 
hon. member to bring that measure sepa¬ 
rately under the consideration of the 
House, he should feel it unnecessary to 
say any thing further upon it at that mo¬ 
ment. The question involved so many im¬ 
portant considerations that it ought not to 
be mixed up with the agricultural question. 
It was obvious that any alteration in the 
existing standard must go to alter all the 
contracts that had been entered into sidee 
1819; and the consequent mischief must 
be evident to every one. If it was cor¬ 
rect' that under such an accumulation of 
burthens and privations, the taxation 
which bore upon the agricultural interest, ’ 
had*increascd in the ratio of 40^. percent, 
he was impressed, *more than ever, with ' 
an idea of the immense resources of the' 
country and more than ever anticipated 
her gradual but certain recovery frdm ‘ 
tenSporary depression. 

Mr. John Williams addressed the House 
for the first time. He said, that ifhe thought 
that in now presenting himself to the 
notice of the chair, he wais at all interfer¬ 
ing with, or delaying the consideration 
of, the relief to be extended fbr those dis¬ 
tresses which the House was called upon .< 
to remedy, he should think himself with¬ 
out excuse. Bot, it was only because h®'^ 
believed that his duty obliged him to as-’’" 
sign his reasons for supporting the motion ' 
of his hon. ^erid, and that by .a.' 
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CQUt'te'he was not opposing any measure 
that could afford present relief, that he 
offered Itimself to the notice of the House. 
What was the language of the petitions, 
under the accumuhitcddmrthcn of wliicli 
their table gioaned ? It was not that the 
petitioner asked for sonje distant afld spe¬ 
culative relief—for some modification of 
this or that system—for some specific al¬ 
teration of the corn lows, whicli might 
affect the rising generation, when the pre¬ 
sent race of corn-growers was swept away; 
but their language had undeviatingiy' 
been, that they required to be instantly re¬ 
lieved, or mast die. What was it to the 
sufferers ofthepresentgeneration, whether 
the plawof the right hon. gentleman, or 
some other, at a more distant period, 
should or should not be adopted. Since 
the noble lord’s experiment had been with¬ 
drawn, an attempt had been made by 
an hon. gentleman near him, and by an 
hon. baronet, to praise it, and if possible, 
to give it an adequate panegyric. For that 
experiment, none other had been substi¬ 
tuted, possessing any thing like an imme¬ 
diately remedial aspect. What then, was 
the present complexion of flie affairs be- 
fore the House ? In proportion as the 
wisdom of the wise was found to be de¬ 
ficient, there was abundant reason for i 
tlicir recurring to the plain, homebred, ' 
direct, and forcible language of the peti¬ 
tioners themselves. What had that Ian- I 
guage been ? Of all the petitions on this 
subject which the House had heard, there 
was not one that had submitted more than 
one or two remedies ; and these were a re¬ 
formation in the Commons House of par¬ 
liament, and a reduction of taxation. As 
to the first of these suggestions, after the 
decision which tlie House had so recently 
come, to, he would be the last man to .re¬ 
vive the. discussion ; tyat this he would 
say, that he heartily regretted that he had 
not had an opportunity of adding one name 
to the minority upon that occasion. IJut 
M to taxation, would any body say, that 
it* reduction would not have some effect 
upon the distress ? He begged to be un¬ 
derstood as speaking, not of any definite 
amount of reduction, but of the necessity 
of r^ucing. If gentlemen should say, 
that its amount must necessarily be but 
small, should answer, that even in that 
case i^K^ld be better than none. If he 
shotji^P^ told, that the repeal of the tax 
upott'^eather, upon salt, upon candles, 
woidd dd but little in the way of reduc- 
timi, his reply would be, that still it would 
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do something—that it would be advancing 
a step towards the only effectual remedy 
for the evil. Hut the proposals which 
were before the House could Irave no 
operation except tp mislead the public 
opinion and to withdraw from the people 
that which they had hitherto possessed—a 
manly fortitude. Was it that parliament 
could devise no eti’ective remedy ? If that 
House liad really no remedy to apply, it. 
would be much better iminfully to avow 
the fact, and to state, that as this was the 
case of distresses such as had never before 
arisen in the country, so the wisdom of 
parliament was incompetent to provide a 
remedy for them. W’as it not, however, 
clear, that to remit taxes must be to afford 
relief ? Did ariy man mean to say, that 
inubii, very mucii, might not yet be done in 
the work of reduction ? Was that a lesson 
which ministers had still to learn ? Would 
any one assert that this was a doctrine 
which was self-taught, or innate in those 
ministers, or in any others? Not only 
was it not innate in them, but he would go 
further, and say, that government began 
to practise it, just at the precise moment 
when gentlemen who had the misfortune 
or the haziness to have constituents 
began to desert the government; and 
when the latter found it to be no longer 
advisable to disregard the remonstrances 
of those constituents. Ministers began to 
practice the doctrine of eft'ectidg a saving 
in the expenditure of the country, at the 
precise time when parliament began <*0 bo 
sparing in supply. Mention had been 
made of the expenses of our colonies; and 
here, again, a fair field was open for re¬ 
duction. Such colonies as did not repay 
to us the expenses wc were put to on their 
account, or for the support of which there 
did not exist some ps;'amount political 
necessity, ought to be abandoned. There 
was another species of retrenchment 
which was abundantly open to the House. 
It yas one which he did not speak of 
as in its nature,pleasurable ; but this was 
a moment of necessity, when such consi-. 
derations were not to weigh with the 
House. He alluded to a reduction in the 
allowances or salaries of all those persons, 
from the highest to the lowest, who were 
paid from the taxes raised upon the coun¬ 
try. Lamen tations had been uttered, that 
that House was receding, day after day, 
from the favour, approbation, and good 
will of the people qf England. He knew 
not what other means might be suggested 
for reviving those feelings in the people 
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but heconceivedthat their good-will would 
never be regained, until motions like thut 
of his .bon. triend should be favourably en¬ 
tertained ; until the House insured their 
regard and confidence, by manifesting an 
anxious desire to alleviate their distress; 
or (which he considered to be the only 
other alternative) until parliament should 
revive its too long antiquated practice, the 
power of control over the supplies. Feel¬ 
ing, therefore, that no other direct remedy 
was now proposed ; feeling also, that the 
motion of his hon. friend, if carried, would 
certainly go to rc-<C8tabIish the confi¬ 
dence of the people in that House, he 
had great pleasure in supporting that 
motion. 

Mr. Phiiifs said, that because the 
motion went to recommend a reduction 
of taxes, he would give it his supiiort. 
The ground upon which he had felt, at*thc 
close of his hon. friend's speech, that he 
could not vote for his motion was, that he 
had supposed him (Mr. W.) to have in- 
sisted upon such a reduction of taxation 
as could not be effected without defraud- 
ingthe public creditor. As bis hon, friend 
appeared to disclaim these intentions, hi 
would support his motion. An hoii. friend 
had recommended a return to a depre¬ 
ciated paper currency. Now, the country 
li.iving most wisely ud(>|)led a metallic 
currency, it would be worse than inexpe¬ 
dient to go back to one of paper. 'L'iie 
present agricultural distress aiose from the 
charges which now felt on the farmer 
which he had not formerly to sustain. 
These made the prices wbicli would { 
formerly remunerate him insufficient. His > 
tithes had increased—wages (lad increased j 
—poor-rates had increased—and bis taxa- i 
tion had enormously increased. I'ltiic-s , 
and wages had ig some measure settled | 
themselves ; and poor-rates had been re- | 
duced in scmetljing like a proportion to 
t'.ie diiniiiished price of provision,'. J'o 


much better fed than the people of this 
country. Now, he had been in all parts 
of !• ranee, and had seen nothing biti ultai 
led him to come to an opposite couelnau.n. 
It was not going too lar to say, that an 
English farmer eat as much at one meal 
as a FKnchmun consumed in ft>ur. The 
nobility, gentry, efergy, and yeomanry of 
England, were better off'thtyi those of any 
country in the world. 

Mr. A'. Douglas said, that diminution 
of taxation, though good in itself, would, 
if carried to too great an extent, prove 
very injurious. He disapproved of a 
motion which sought the aitauMuent of a 
particular object by a side wind. 

Mr, Cnrwen would vote for llionolior, 
because it called for a remission of taxes. 
He feared tlic period was not very remote, 
when the only means tliat would remain ' 
for .saving the agricultuial inteiest would 
be, tocall, 0 !i the monied interest to bear 
a part of the burthen. He should, tlie.-e- 
fore, infinitely regret that any remedy 
should have been omitted to be applied for 
the purpose of averting siicii a ciilaiull}', 

Mr. Dciiii icjoii:ed in tl'e i.ic- 

tion having'been made, as it 'vouid a'ibrd 
the How-e an opportunity of proving in 
wliat light it beheld a proposition wliicb 
would go to prevent the dividends from 
being paid, and lead to a revolution. 

Mr. /hwiiiiont said, the only way to 
prevent a revolution would be, to n ILeve 
the countiy from the distrcoi under wiiicli 
it laboured; and how were tlioso di..ieul- 
tics to be vemoveu but by tiio repeal of 
opiircosive taxes I 

Mr. Jirougham would support the uk'-^ 
tion, not because it had a tenden. y to 
prevent the House from going into a eom- 
mitteo, but because the motion pat in 
issqp n principle of great importance. 

Tlic j).Iarqui3 of Lonilanderf:) wished 
the H'l-.ijc* to bear in mind the general 
piinclple for wiiicii the lion, mover was 


him, tlu'iefore, i-appeared, that tile mdy 
way vviiicb the agricultiiiul interesi 
could be relieved by pariianio.et, was, by 
the remission of taxes, 'i’he circum¬ 
stances of the CfiuTitry were .such, liiiit llie 
public expenditure must be rv.-.Incccl. 
That House ought not to res: .Mifsfied 
with voting against the continuance oi 
two lords of the 3dmiraUy,*or vvilb rU lug 
away one of the posi-maslers-goncral. 
They ought to carry rctrenclKncnt and 
economy into every department. 

, Sir i. Coffin said, tlitit a gallant member 
seemed to consider that Frenchmen were 
VOL. VII. 


diL-po.'cd to contend, namely, a rcruissiou 
ot rfrc.'c.' to tin; amount of 20 j 0 l' 0 , 0 (> 0 /. 
It would ho v/ell that tiiO'C who thought 
of giving the motion their support, siioiild 
first coiisid-*r wbetlier they were disposed 
to f.ivour the coniisc.'idvn of p'‘i)i)crrv t" 
that aiiiuunt. Tiio committee oug'’.: 'o 
know what Wa.i meant by those wi.o v .:i. i 
for the motion. 

'.Vir, 7V<?/ /o’y said, iio w.is quite i! r'luc.'i 
avcr.«e to ve'volution as tlic Imn. • .’“lie- 
nian. The motion did no f.ii-ru t! . i es¬ 
tablish a principle; and he y iidu have 
no objection to d, unless it h-' '. liiu efioct 
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of putting on end to the discussion of the 
resolutions. Whatever their merits, it 
W&8 admitted, that they would give no 
immediate relief; whereas the amend¬ 
ment was calculated to produce that ef¬ 
fect. If he were asked, whether it ought 
to have been brought forward Aow, he 
should answer in the negative. If suffi¬ 
cient notice had been given, a fuller at¬ 
tendance might have been obtained. He 
should not vote for it, because he thought 
that 20 millions of taxes might be taken 
oft'; nor did he support it because he 
thought it would endanger public credit; 
but because, in the words of the resolu¬ 
tion, immediately to redu,cc taxation 
would “bo “ the best and most efTcctual 
relief to the agricultural interpst.” 

Mr. Bright thought, that a great re¬ 
duction of taxes was necessary, might be 
made, and would afford very considerable 
relief. * 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,' 
it was generally understood that those 
who voted for a motion acquiesced in the 
arguments by which it was supported— 
[Cries of “ No, no Those who did 
not do so would do well to avow their 
motives; and he was glad that so many 
had done so, to avoid being thought fa¬ 
vourable to a proposition which was revo¬ 
lutionary in its tendency. 

Mr. PoVdlclt supported the motion, but 
wished to qualify his vote as to the amount 
of taxes which it was practicable to re¬ 
duce. 

Mr. Bericlt, of Wilts, did not concuf 
with the lion, mover in any thing but the 
•vote lie should give. As the greatest re¬ 
lief might be afforded by lessening the 
weight of taxation, he was, almost against 
his will, compelled to support the amend¬ 
ment. < 

Mr. T. Wilson was disposed to voU,- for 
the remission of taxation to the utmost 
extent to which it could with safety be car¬ 
ried ; but the present motion was brought 
forward under circumstances so det^ily 
affecting the honour and good faith of the 
country, that he felt it to be bis duty not 
only to vote against it, but to call'upon 
every reflecting man to pause before he 
gave a vote for a proposition, which might 
be productive of infinite mischief. 

The .'Wuse divided: For the amend¬ 
ment 37/ Against it 120. Majority 63. 

List of the Minority. 

Allan, J. A. Brougham, II. 

Barret, S. M. Blake, sir T. 


neaiimont, T. W. 
Birch, J. 

Bright, H. 

Bcuelt, John 
Bernal, R. 

Coffin, sir I. 

Creevey, T. 
Crespigny, sirW. Dc 
t’halon(*r, R. 
(hirweii, J. C. 
Denman, T. 

Dundas, lion. T. 
I'itzroy, lord C. 
Fergusson, sir It. 
Guise, sir W. 
(Jriffith, J. W. 
Gridiaiii, S. 

Hornby, E. 

Heron, sir R. 


Hume, J. 

Ixmiard, T. B. 

Maule, hoii. W. 
Monck, J. Ih 
Philips, O. 

Power, R. 

Powletl, hon. W. 
l^almer, C. F. 

Sykes, D. 

Sebright, sir J. 
Tierney, right hon. G. 
Williams, John 
Western, C. C. 
Wchhe, colojicl 

TKt J.l.ttS. 

Wyviil, M. 

Wilson, sir R. 

I’Ainr.n orr, 
Gurney, R. H. 


Vho House then resolved itself into the 
committee; and tlic adjourned debate 
being resumed, 

Mr. Beiictl, of W^ilts, addressed the 
committee. He said, that the act which 
had restored cash payments had virtually 
added 35 per cent to the taxes and to the 
private debts of individuals. He thought 
It would yet be necessary fot them to re¬ 
trace their steps, or tlic country could 
never recover from its present depression. 
It was said, that the present corn bill had 
given the agriculturists a monopoly ; but 
he could never discover that it had bene- 
fitted the landed interest. It, indeed, pre¬ 
vented the importation of grain for a time, 
till the price rose to SOs., but when the 
ports opened, it subjected the country to 
an inundation of foreign grain, from wiiich 
it could never recover. Whenever the 
price of corn should a^ain rise to SOj., 
besides throwing open tlic ports, the pre¬ 
sent bill would cause foreign com to the 
amount of a million of quarters to be 
thrown on the country- Ho therefore 
contended, that a protecting duty on fo¬ 
reign corn was necessary; and he could 
ir,:>t conceive on what grounds this could 
be ^opposed by those who were friendly 
to a free trade in grain, and who wished 
its price to be low. What they had to 
do then was, to ascertain the price at 
which the protecting duty could be equi¬ 
tably imposed. The price of wheat in 
the foreign market very much depended 
upon tlic fact whether the ports of Great 
Britain were dr were not open; and on 
this account, as well as others, it was ex¬ 
tremely difficult to ascertain the real 
price on the continent. The first point 
was the cost of production abroad. He 
had taken considerable pains to learn the 
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price at which sales had been made in the 
Baltic, and his information differed ma¬ 
terially from that of the hon. member for 
Portarlibgton. Mr. Solly, in his evidence, 
indeed, had said, that it would cost 21. IG;. 
per quarter if brouglit from the interior 
of Germany; but he might just as well 
have said from the interior of India. Why 
was it necessary to bring it from the inte¬ 
rior of Germany ? [Mr. liicardo said, 
“ Poland.”] Whether it were Germany 
or Poland was not of much consequence. 
He had been favoured with a detailed 
statement of the prices at Mcmel in .la- 
nuary last, by which it appeared, that the 
average was SS.s. 10(/. He therefore 
made his calculation thus—Price of the 
wljcat I/, llw.; freight and insurance ; 
landing and warehousing 25.; profit at 
l.'i per cent 3s.; duty 1^. i-s.; in all 67s. 
This was the protecting price he proposed 
to fix. The foreign importer would bo 
able to bring his corn to market at 67s.; 
and if British wheat were sold at that 
price, it would give merely the rents of 
1792. One circumstance had been 
omitted in all the calculations, viz. the 
over-measure. The committee had hail 
one honest man before it, who told them 
wliat the over-measure amounted to, and 
hence it appeared tliat it gave o per cent 
additional to the profit of the importer, 
making it in the whole 20 per cent, 
whereas he (Mr. B.) had only calculated 
it at I.? per cent. It might be asked, 
why the land-owner was to receive the 
rents Hi' 1792 ? In the first place, be¬ 
cause, like the mcrcbaiit or manufacturer, 
lie was entitled to a fair profit on bis ca¬ 
pital which was invested in land, la tthc 
next place, because it was a favourite 
year of reference with many gentlemen 
on the score of rvC. cncliment; and thirdly, 
because tlic currency was then, as now, 
gold. It was admitted on all hands, that 
the farmer was entitled to protection to 
the amount of taxes he paid beyond what 
were borne by the foreign grower. Now, 
the taxes, tithes, poor-rates, &c. on 
a quarter of wheat, amounteii to 
U. KXs'. H(L the quarter ; but he ( Mr. B.) 
only claimed protection for the farmer to 
the extent of 245., allowing 6s. 8(1. as the 
cost of importation. It wq^ his decided 
opinion, that the community might be 
better fed by the British farmer, than by 
the British merchant. On a series of years 
the British farmer coqkl also do it more 
cheaply than the merchant, who relied on 
foreign supply. Cultivation, therefore, 


oughtnot tobe discouraged. Tlic objcctof 
the legislature of every state ought^to ^e, 
to make the people as happy and comfort¬ 
able as possible ? To make the inhabi¬ 
tants of these islaftds merely a manufac¬ 
turing people — to set them to work 
machinery — to withdraw the peasantry 
from their present healthful occupations 
—to reduce and deprave tiie yeomanry, 
the shopkeepers, and tlic gentry of the 
country now residing on their estates, 
might add to the temporary riches, but 
could add nothing to the permanent hap¬ 
piness of the people. The example of 
Holland, according to Adam Smith, show¬ 
ed tha: in sqph a manner the real interests 
of a state could never be prifmoted. 
Hitherto the nation had mainly depended 
upon itself for food, and it ought to do so 
still; for what, he would ask, would have 
been the situation of Great Britain during 
the late contest, had it been otherwise ? 
Slie must have been compelled to accept 
any terms the conqueror of Europe 
thought fit to impose. Tiie noble mar¬ 
quis opposite had contended, that it was 
impossible ty.force a duty of 21'5. a quarter 
on wlieat imported. Had the (louse 
heard any ofijcctioii to the imposition of 
such a duty ? II.uI any petitions ag.ainst 
that duty been prosented from any part 
of tha country ? 'fhe whole country was 
anxious that the landed interest should 
have such a protection as was necessary ; 
and a duty of 24.v. per quarter was not 
more than enough. Surely it was not 
right to say that any measure which was 
intended for the good of the country was 
meant by the House of Commons to be • 
forced on the people. An hon. member 
had cautioned the House not to lean too 
much to the landed interest. Now, had 
they*ever scon any particular loaning to 
tliat interest ? The landed interest had 
lost its weight in that lyiousc, and it never 
would regain it until it sent individuals to 
parliament who, divested of all party feel¬ 
ing^, would conscientiously take care of 
the interests of those by whom their own 
estates were occupied. The landiiolders 
had acted u|Ion a narrow principle. I'hey 
had never olfered any particular objection 
to measures introduced exclusively for the 
protection of trade and manufactures. 
They bad a short time ago agreed to a 
mcajsure relative to the silk trade, which 
gave to the British manufacturer a perfect 
monopoly of that trade ; and it should be 
observed, that silk was naturally a foreign, 
not a British labric. Again, they had 
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{^eed.to a bouat^ on tUc exportation of been compared with their own sheep, 
^^ens^and a prohibition on their importa- But, patient as they were, they would not 
tion. The hon, member for Portarlington sutler themselves to “ fall to .cureless 
■^(and no man adaiii,'ed the justness of ruin,” without making some eflbrt to re* 
his political theories more than he did)— trieve themselves. *It was cruel, that men, 
had observed in one of his publications, j who, during a long war, had behaved 
that all bodies should be allowed protect- liiemselves with so much public spirit^ 
ing duties, or none. Now, without mean- who had showed that they loved the con¬ 
ing any thing''invidious, he should ho glad stitution of their country, and were ready 
to know on what pretence were protect- to sacriiice their lives in its defence-—it 
ing duties refused to the land-owner, was cruel, that such men should be re* 
while they were lavished on the manufac- duced to their present calamitous situa* 
turer? He asked for nothing but justice, tion. The hon. m^'mber concluded by 
lie only desired, that the same protecting stating, that he would not propose his re* 
duties bhouid be extended to the land- solutions until tho Mouse had decided on 
mvners. which were grimted to others, those of the hon. member for Somerset- 
llo sliould be as glad as any political cco- shire and of tho noble marquis opposite, 
noinist of the present day, tb see a free ?Jr. Cr/pps said, that amongst the num- 
iradc establif-hed ; but, under the existing her of plans whiLii had been submitted to 
circumstances of the country, he believed their consideration, it was impossible to 
it would be impossible to establish it. If find one that could be wiiolly approved 
tite fuiulimkler coulil pay hinisell'—if all of. They were, therclore, called on to 
tlic taxes could be defrayed — and the decide whicli of these six evils—for lie 
groat burthens of the country r^upported believed there were six sets of resolutions 
by means of a free trade, then, indeed, —was the least. Much had been said 
every protection, iniglit witli propriety be about the good eil'octs which would be 
iCi’used to the landholder. But, so long ptoduced by a remission of taxation, 
os the luutiiiolder was obliged to look to Now, a reduction of Ss. u quarter had 
the landlioitler for liie security of his debt, i taken place on malt aud barley, and malt 
lij could sec no reason why the latter | and barley had I’allcn in price ever since, 
sliould be excluded from a fair protection, j A hope was entertained that this remis- 
Me would request the fundholder to con- | sion would have produced an increased 
sider, what benelit he had derived, and ' consumption and an increased price; but 
was deriving, from the measure commonly it had totally failed. With respect to the 
called Mr. Peel s bill. That measure had measures now before the House, ^ihere 
certainly confenod on them a benefit of was not one that could do permanent 
from r>() lo 'to per cent, lliat measure good to the agricultural interest, except 
had occasioned a very great change of that proposed by the hon. member for 
'property. It had ti.ken the land from the Somersetshire. But still he could not 
landholder, and transferred it to the fund- support it; because, if a measure were 
holder. INIany gentlemen were aware of carried in conformity with his plan, the 
this circumstance, but no one knew it table of the House would be loaded with 
better than lie did. Thu stockholder or petitions from tliose who'must he mate- 
money-jobbor would, lie supposed, make rially affected by it. He agreed that the 
a very good landholder in time. Tliat agricultural interest alone was not de¬ 
class of‘persons iverc now taking estates pressed, but that every other body in the 
out of the hands of lamilics in which tjic> sta^c felt the pressure of the present pc* 
had been preserved from generation lo riod. Some gentlemen had complaiued 
generation, ^'his system might go on for of the operation of the corn law. If that 
some time. The Treasury wyuld have its law had given the British farmer a mono*, 
receipts: as the old landlord went out, poly, surely it was not prejudicial to agri- 
a new one would come in ; the former culture. It appeared that no foreign im* 
couUl not pay taxes, the latter could, ports had alfected the price of the corn 
But, .would •the country allow such in- market. He therefore inferred, that the 
justice to be practised ugaiu.st so large a corn bill hud, up to this time, secured a 
body as .the laudholder.s ol liiiglaiul ? monopoly to the Britisii farmer. The 
Much a system could not continue; The only danger, then, to he dreaded w'as, that 
'aufJh(>lders had borne all tho evils which sshould corn arrivd* at 8(Xs. per quarter, 
h-' 1 been poured on them with groat pa- there would be an inundation of foreign 
fv... J,—JO patiently, iodJtiUi that they had grain. That ought lo be pieventeU, and 
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therefore ho should vote for the resolu¬ 
tions of the noble marquis, although he 
wished the importation price to have been 
rather higher. The resolutions of the 
hon. member for Portaflington, he consi¬ 
dered as the next best; but these, if the 
price of grain should advance, and if there 
should be a large crop elsewhere and a 
scanty one here, would leave the farmer 
without protection. The House could 
do no other than negative the resolutions 
of the hon. baronet. He was sorry they 
could not be carriedf; but this was im¬ 
possible without bringing all the other in¬ 
terests of the country before them as pe¬ 
titioners. 

Mr. Brogden, the chairman, suggested, 
tliat it would tend to simplify the proceed¬ 
ings of the committee, if the several pro¬ 
positions were submitted to them seriatim, 
beginning with the highest scale of 
duties, instead of taking the sense of the 
committee on tlie several amendments. 

Mr. Bankes said, that the hon. baronet 
(sir 'f. Lethbridge) thought the present 
period peculiarly favourable for legislating 
on the corn laws; because the price 
corn being very low, there was no danger 
of any person opposing the agricultural 
interest. lJut, he requested those who 
entertained tliis opinion to read the reso¬ 
lution of the committee of last year, and 
say, what there was in the present system 
of the country which should induce the 
Housi;^ to form a difterent opinion from 
tliat which they then entertained ? The 
House had received a spccitic re¬ 
commendation from that committee not 
to legislate at all upon the subject. The 
only circumstance that could' induce him 
to legislate, would be, if there was any 
prospect of tln^ price of wheat reaching 
80 j., so as to allow an importation of 
foreign corn; because^if that occurred, 
such an inundation or grain would be 
poured into the country as the present 
land-owners never could recover. An 
hoii. baronet (sir T. liurdett) seemed to 
think, that the importation of foreign corn 
ought to be allowed. But, with the ex¬ 
ception of his solitary opinion, all other 
persons thoui-ht that the importation of 
foreign corn was an evil that ought to be 
guarded against at almost any risk. He 
was willing to leave the farmer under the 
protection of the act of 1811; and, should, 
what was scarcely within the verge of 
possibility, the price rise above <SO.v., then 
he would legislate so far as to prohibit the 
importation of Ibrcign grain for a given 


period. Suppose the measure were to 
extend to the ^5th of March next, the 
House would then be sitting, and could 
take such farther steps as might be neces¬ 
sary. He believed there were now 
700,000" quarters of foreign wheat in 
the country. The quantity placed in 
warehouses last year, aimosl doubled the 
quantity imported in ordinary years. 
There was, no doubt, a superabundant 
crop of com in this country in the year' 
before last; but he doubted whether last 
year there was even an average crop. 
The British market was in an unnatural 
state, and he believed all the foreign 
markets werb in the same situation. He 
would then ask, was that the time to 
legislate wilh respect to the price to 
winch the importation of corn should be 
restricted ? They ought to wait until 
the market^ were in a natural state, and 
then they could consider at what price 
corn might be imported, and under v^hat 
duties, if duties were to be imposed at all. 
Suppose the ports were opened by an 
accidental rise of price to SO.v. In that 
case, he conressed he know not what duty 
ho could vAiture to propose, by which 
thcagricultural interest could bo preserved. 
To maintain the duties of thchon. baronet 
would bo impossible. When the quantity 
of produce was of such amount that the 
demand had no control over it, permanent 
relief could only come from the operation 
of the seasons, or from tlrosc changes to 
which our uncertain climate was so 
subject. Periods of several successive 
years together, or what were called ^ 
cycles, during which the seasons were 
uniformly unfavourable, sometimes occur¬ 
red. The years 1709 and 1710 were 
portions of one of these cycles, in which 
corn rose to considerably above double 
its ordinary price, and was as high at one 
moment as 3^ 18 j. 6d. "per quarter. From 
17-1'0 to 174.5 was also an interval during 
which, as well as in 17.50 and 1757, the 
price of corn reached a great height. 
The present act had been fully discussed 
for two sessions, when the only difference 
was as to the extent of protection; and 
yet it now appeared to have done infinite 
mischief, instead of benefit to agriculture. 
Tills should warn them against legislating 
prematurely, or without necessity, on a 
question like the present. On the subject 
of the corn trade, principles were now car¬ 
ried to an extreme, as if every restriction 
ought to bo temoved, and we should 
become citizens of the world. The hon. 
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barpnet (sir F. Burdett) wished for a 
pt;ffectly free trade in corn, and even 
nreued that it would give relief to agri¬ 
cultural distress. But this principle, if 
acted upon, must nccciSsarily lead to n free 
trade in all articles of manufacture, and 
ib all raw materials. 'Now this might be 
right, but it was not the system under 
which the country had acquired its wealth 
and power. That system was one of 
restriction, upon all articles of home pro¬ 
duce, and upon none more than corn. 
They mightbemuch wiser than their ances¬ 
tors ; hut he was not disposed to consider 
them such’fools as modern philosophy 
would make them out to .have been. 
They fiad been wise enough to make a 
little country a very great one, and to 
aetjuire for it iinne and power far beyond 
the apparent proportion of its means and 
resources. A free trade in corn must 
necessarily make our imports laVger, and if 
we had greater imports we must become 
more dependant upon foreign countries. 
There would be some hou. gentlemen old 
enough to remember that at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century^great alarm 
existed on account of scarcf: crops, the 
increase of prices, and an apprehended 
inadequacy of die home produce to meet 
the consumption. It was now curious to 
sec the sudden, absurd, and, as he thought, 
unreasonable change which Iiad taken 
place in the general opinion. At that 
time it was considered a matter of great 
triumph that a hundred enclosures had 
taken place in one year, and all our atten¬ 
tion was turned to bring the produce to 
average supply. He did not wish this 
feeling to have changed. He should 
consider it to be a public calamity if one 
acre of the land so enclosed should be 
now' thrown out of cultivation. If they 
refused to protect ngrioulture, the question 
was, whether they ivoidd turn the country 
from an-agricultural one to a manufactu¬ 
ring one. At the present time there was 
an evident tendency to tlsis, and' he 
thought the country ivas more manufac¬ 
turing^ than was good for it already. He 
was disposed to give all just* encourage¬ 
ment to agriculture, in order that capital 
should not be withdrawn from the land. 
Some hon. members said, that if 
capital would not pay in agriculture, it 
might be put somewhere else. He would 
ask them where it was to be employed ? 
Our manufactures were, he hoped, as 
they had beep stated to be. in a state of 
activity and prosperity. ' But he deemed 
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it impracticable to increase them, in any 
considerable degree, without general de¬ 
triment. It was fearful to contemplate 
the inroads that had been made upon tlie 
capital employed in land within the last 
five years; and that made it necessary 
that they should protect what remained. 
By encouraging foreign agriculturists 
instead of our own, they would be reducing 
those who had formed the strength of the 
country to irretrievable ruin. This must 
be the result of the liberal doctrines of the 
day, if tlicy were adapted and acted upon 
by the House. The alteration in the cur¬ 
rency ])ud, to a certain extent, operated 
to keep up the distress; but its cfi’cct bad 
been ^greatly exaggerated. With regard 
to^that, as well us taxation, being the 
chief causes of distress, he had never 
heard any reasons advanced why they 
ought to be treated in any other than the 
lightest raunucr. Since the close of the 
war 18 millions of taxes had been reduced 
and that without affording relief to agri¬ 
culture. The greatest further remission 
which be bad heard proposed was that of 
five miiliors; and what benefit could be 
expected from that, after the experience 
they had seen. The hon. member con¬ 
cluded by reminding the House of the 
fable of the bundle of sticks, and conju¬ 
ring them to hold the interests of the 
country bound up together. If they did 
so, they would be safe. But if they 
became disunited, and suffered the poli¬ 
tical economists to pull one out *of the 
bundle, they would all be broken up. 
Let them look to agriculture as the chief 
stick, and protect it as far as lay in their 
powor. But above all, let them continue 
to follow in the course by which their 
ancestors had made a small country 
become a great one, and'%.e had no doubt 
but they would eventually triumph over 
temporary difficulty, and remove every 
obstacle in the way of permanent pros- 
petiity. 

Mr. Ilushisson said, he wouldstatc very 
shortly the course which he had taken 
during this session, and his motives in 
tendering the resolutions which he had 
offered. It was known, that he had ab¬ 
stained altogether, from attending the 
agricultural pommittcc this year. He 
fiiU great satisfaction in hearing his noble 
friend say, that, after the treatment he 
had experienced from several members of 
the committee of ^st year, he was fully 
justified in abstaining from its duties this 
year. Of the report of this year he would 
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say nothing; but if there was in it any of 
that mystification so falsely imputed to 
the report of last year, it was very short, 
and what the French would term, a mys¬ 
tification of thcmselvcf. Of tiie former 
report lie would say, that in its principles 
its view of the law of 181/5, its general 
view of what was fit to be done with 
respect to the corn trade, he perfectly 
agreed, and for these he held himself res¬ 
ponsible. To some of its recommen¬ 
dations he did not agree ; and of them he 
said nothing. It w|s further a great 
satisfaction to him, that his noble friend 
felt his mind still alive to the principles 
of that report, and admitted them to be 
those by which their proceedings ought 
to he regulated. Dut his noble fri^d 
was for a modification. He would not 
go into the difference of opinion between 
them. There was no difference anywhere 
ns to tlic eH'ccts of the corn law on the 
community. They were admitted by the 
sages who watched the agricultural in¬ 
terests in a neighbouring tavern, and by 
the political economist who studied them 
in his closet. Whatever ridicule might 
be attempted to be thrown on political 
economy, it could not bo discredited. It 
was the result of general principles wot- 
ranted by observation, and constituted the 
guide in the regulation of political mea¬ 
sures. Alter ail the obloquy to which he 
had been exposed in consequence of last 
year’s report, he bad offered his resolutions 
ill ordef toabsolvc himselffromall respon¬ 
sibility for the consequences of the present 
corn laws, for the destruction of capital 
in agriculture, already carried to a fearful 
extent, and which he imputed mainly, flot 
to importation, but to a monopoly. Desi¬ 
rous of protecting himself from the respon¬ 
sibility of the which would follow, 
he had recorded liis opinions, and having 
done so, he should leave^hera to be dealt 
with by the committee as tliey thought 
proper, without entering into any discus¬ 
sion upon the different practical measures 
under their consideration. 

Lord Althorp could notagrcc with those 
who thouglit that the present was not 
a proper time to legislate on the corn 
laws; for if, as had been recommended, 
they were to prevent the importation of 
foreign corn till the 25tli March, the con¬ 
sequence must be that the price would 
rise next year, and that the subject would 
then come under discussion with greater 
inconvenience. He had looked at the 
evils of our agricultural interests; and the 


main source of those evils, he believed to 
he the great fluctuation of prices. • A re¬ 
munerating price would be the great ob¬ 
ject, and the truq remedy. What he 
complained of in the present law was, that 
it created the fluctuation of price by arti¬ 
ficial means. The great corrective would 
be the introduction of a system that would 
give to the agriculturists a steady price. 
From GOs- to 70s. a quarter would, in his 
opinion, give that steady price; and at 
such a rate the consumer would not be 
placed in a worse relation than he was 
placed by the present corn Jaw. The 
evidence of Mr. Solly went to show that 
a demand ofnoreign corn here must ne¬ 
cessarily increase its price. He might 
say, that wllon wheat was GO.v. here, it 
would be 50s. at Dantzic. But then it 
was said that a lower quality would be im¬ 
ported. That was an idle assumption ; 
when duties were imposed, the importer 
knew his interest too well, not to import 
the best quality. Mr. Solly had stated 
that i‘5s. a quarter, was the lowest remu¬ 
nerating price at which foreign corn could 
be imported. Taking that price, he should 
have no objection to a protecting duty of 
20s. But after all, the only remedy to 
the farmer was in a diminished taxation. 
He agreed with the hon. member for 
Callington (Mr. Attwood), who in his 
most able speech of last night, had so 
justly stated, that it was impossible, when 
the grower of agricultural produce re¬ 
ceived but the half of the price which he 
was wont to receive, that he could pay a 
scale of taxation imposed, when the prices 
of that produce were as much more. 
Whatever might have been said to the 
contrar)^ it was now well understood that 
the depression was equally felt in most of 
the important branches of our manufac¬ 
turing interests. Witness the recent dis¬ 
turbances in Staflbrdshii^) and Monmouth¬ 
shire. These disturbances proved, thtit 
the lyages of the labourer were low, and 
the profits of the manufacturer short. 
Let the House then consider what the 
eflcct of any duties higher than a remu¬ 
nerating price to the grower of corn must 
have on manufacturing concerns thus 
situated. Under such circumstances, 
these manufactories must cease. Ho 
was much surprised at the manner in 
which this grave subject had been intro¬ 
duced by the noble marquis. The noble 
marquis had introduced his first resolu¬ 
tion with a levity that was not very suita¬ 
ble to the subject ; and had abandoned it 
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'Bn'indifference that was not o little 
extraordinary. In the present state of 
a'gricultura] depression, however men 
'-might doubt as to the means of relief, nil 
'must'acknowlcdge that it ought to have 
'commanded the most anxious considcra- 
■ tion of his majesty’s government. With 
regard to the drawbacks on exportation, 
he considered that an advantageous pro¬ 
position : but he thought a much larger 
amount should be granted. The expense 
of transporting corn abroad was at least 
. equal to the expense of importing it from 
foreign countries. Such a bounty would, 
in the first* instance, take money out of 
the pockets of the people; but it would 
operate as an efficient check' to that main 
evil to grower and consumer, the fluctua¬ 
tion of prices. 

Mr. Gooch said, he had unfortunately 
given offence by stating that the report of 
the agricultural committee was a mystifi¬ 
cation. He really considered that report 
drawn up with talent; but it was not a 
report which could afford mucti instruc¬ 
tion. Ho lamented that any party spirit 
should pervade the House on this subject, 
5 *et the abandonment of on^rcsolution by 
the noble lord was certainly ground fur 
the attack made by an bon. baronet. He 
wished the first resolution moved by his 
noble friend bad been agreed to, as it 
would have relieved the country from the 
glut in the markets. As to any sweeping 
measure for the relief of agriculture, he 
did not believe there was any possible 
chance of giving relief in that way. All 
they could do was, to stem the torrent of 
> mischief, which was inundating the coun¬ 
try. All they could do was to prevent a 
fluctuation in the prices of corn which 
kept the farmer always in a panic. He 
agreed in the third resolution, whicii de¬ 
clared that the portsduught not to be open 
till wheat came Ip T.^s. . The protection 
of all .he wished was, that the farmers 
should be placed iu that relation to the 
other classes, which would be foi* the 
honour of the country. lie admitted 
that a reduction of taxes would be a re¬ 
lief ; but we were still to keep faith with 
the public creditor, and the removal of 
half the taxes would not remove the agri¬ 
cultural distress. 

Sir T, Lethbridge repeated, that a pro- 
tecting jduty of less than would not 
be sufficient for the farmer. The resolu¬ 
tion which lie had moved would guard 
against that fluctuation of prices which 
was so injurious, hy ihe insecurity to 
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I which it exposed agricultural Ccipital. It 
' was most unfair to talk of returning to 
the prices of I7f>2, when we looked at 
the taxes of 1822. 

Mr. N. Calver^ did not think that any 
immediate relief to the agricultural interest 
could result from the present measure- 
It was necessary, however, to alter the 
existing law in order to prevent the great 
fluctuation of prices that would proceed 
from opening the ports. The protecting' 
duties might effect that object. He had 
no great favour for any of the plans ; but 
he thought that of the hon. member for 
Cumberland preferable to any other. 

Mr. Irving said, he would support the 
resolution, as he was not disposed to leave 
the ifoble lord in the lurcli. Hut ho left 
it*to the noble lord to prove his consis¬ 
tency, by distinguishing between the 
principle of the resolution which ho had 
called on him (Mr. [.) to acknowledge, 
and that which he had himself submitted. 
The only difference between them was, 
that the resolution of the noble lord was 
inadequate, and ought never to be re¬ 
sorted to at all, while the other would have 
relieved the existing pressure of distress. 
If his resolution had been absurd, he was 
not chargeable with its absurdity, hut the 
committee. He did not think it was ab¬ 
surd, and would submit it again. Though 
it might bo in opposition to the principles 
of ]>olitical economy, yet it was ju-itified 
by the circumstances of the times. He 
did not approve of any of the pla®8 pro¬ 
posed, but he thought that of the noble 
marquis the least objectionable, and would 
give it his support. 

JSir N. Colt/iurst observed, that there 
were other kinds of agricultural produce, 
which were entitled to protection, besides 
corn. He would mur_‘ion 'butter, and 
meant to propose a resulutian to that 
effect. 

Sir JV. JV. IVyiiu cxprecscd hinnself in 
A 4 vour of protecting duties, because .with¬ 
out them lie conceived, if the ports 
should open at bOx., there -would be suc^i 
an influx of foreign grain as would injure 
the agriculture of the country for many 
years. 

Mr. Gn/fiths' wished to know whether, 
according to the popular doctrine of 
superabundance of corn, there vvas like¬ 
wise a superabundance of all other nrljcles 
of agricultural produce; seeing that live 
stock had fallen ip price proportionahly to 
grain. If there ft'us not likewise super¬ 
abundance of these lattcr—a proposition 
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which he did not thkdc would be main -1 think that hi| hon. friend had taken Uie 
<ained>^the cause assigned for the distress I «cale of ins duties, or rather hts permu* 
of the landed interest could not be sub- ' nent duty, at somewhat {on low *a rdte. 


stantiated. The change in the value of 
she currency, and the,increased pressure 
of taxation, from the payment of taxes by 
a medium of increased value, appeared to 
him to be the real causes of the embarrass¬ 
ments experienced by the agriculturists. 
The commercial, trading, and manufac¬ 
turing population did not suflfer so much; 
because they found a compensation for 
tliC change in those low prices of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, whitm ruined the farmer. 
The poor-rates, a burthen that pressed 
peculiarly on land, amounted still to 
6’i000,000/.; and this was a load which 
the other classes of the Community did 
not equally share, but should be caned 
upon to do. , 

Mr. Brougham said, that the question 
before the committee was, whether any 
and what changes ought to be made in 
the existing corn law ? Now, among all 
the various opinions delivered to the 
House, ho had heard but one in favour 
of the law as it stood. All who had 
spoken thought that nothing could be 
more injurious in its consequences than 
the act in force. The two objections, to 
it were, that it prohibited importation till 
a certain price was attained and then per¬ 
mitted unlimittcd supply, and that it like¬ 
wise embraced the system of averages. 
The question was, did any of the propo¬ 
sition* before them get quit of these ob¬ 
jections, and what ought to be substituted 
hi the place of regulations so condemned ? 
The noble lord’s plan was liable to both 
objections; for it fixed an• importation 
price, and required the striking of averages. 
The right hon. gentleman’s plan was open 
only to one. 4*<I4e fixed no importation 
price, allowing the trade to be free on 
paying duties; but he established averages. 
His non. friend, the member for Port- 
arliogton had projiosed a plan which was 
liable to neither of those objections. He 
■ ‘proposed, that as soon as the price of corn 
' should reach 70s., the trade in that article 
should be permanently free, and that a 
fixed duty of 10s. should be perma- 
; iDfChily imposed upon importations, with a 
- bounty or drawback of ^s. upon ex- 

E ortations. The duty proposed by his 

onourabic friend commenced at twenty 
’Shillings and went on diminishing one 
shilling every year until it was reduced 
to. 104. To the principle of this plan he 
had no objection ; but he was inclined to 
VOL. VII. 


At the same time ho considered the duties 
proposed by the otembers for 'Wilts and 
Somerset were too high- It was carious 
to sec Ifow extremes met. Ilis hon. friend 
and himself, who rigorously maihtaiited 
the expediency of a free tsade, wero now 
going to legislate on the same principle 
with the member for Somerset, who was 
not disposed to look with much com¬ 
passion on the principle of o free trade, 
and who had expressed hioiself with great 
and unmerited acrimony aga'mst political 
economists. [|A laug1i.3 He thought the 
member for’Somersetshire ought to have 
abstained f(om censuring economists, be¬ 
cause on the present occasion he hat 
proved himself to be one, and of the 
same school with those he blamed. The 
princple difference between them was 
with respect to amount of duty, but cer¬ 
tainly was a very important one. The 
member for Somersetshire desired a pro¬ 
tecting price of 80.?. He would here just 
allude to the opera don of the change which 
had taken p^ice in the value of curroncy. 
Tlie price of ^0?. which w'as now demanded 
would, by the change in the value of 
the currency, be equal to 100?. and more 
a few years back. Now, if any one in 
1814 and 1815 had osked for a protecting 
price of 80s., even the member for Somer¬ 
setshire would have said that such a price 
was more than the agriculturists hud ‘a 
right to expect. He would ' state the 
reason why he thought the permanent 
duty of 10s. too small. The bon. member i 
for Portarlington had calculated that duty 
on the ground that the farmer was pecu¬ 
liarly burthened to that amount by ibe 
pressure of tithes and poor-rates. But 
the hon. member stopped short when he 
limited the peculiar, burthens of the 
farmer to these two points. Not to men¬ 
tion the large sums levied on the raw 
produce of the farmer, he was more se¬ 
verely affected by all the indirect taxes 
than any other class of the conununity. 
He had, bethought, proved this in detail 
at the commencement of the session, and 
ho would now do no more than direct iiu' 
recollection of the House tohis arguments 
upon that occasion. The' agriculturists,' 
more than any other class, were afiected 
by the taxes imposed on those commo¬ 
dities which were consumed by the labour¬ 
ing classes, because more labour was used 
in produciAg the same amount of produce 
2 G 
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in value by the farmer, than by the manu¬ 
facturer, or any other individual. For in¬ 
stance,' it would require more labour to 
'l^roduce corn to the value of 1,000/. than 
manufactures to the same amount. The 
expense of the labour upon a farm never 
amounted to less than^ one-third *of the 
value of the produce, *to which were to 
be added the charges of tithes and poor- 
rates. He therefore thought it would be 
acting unjustly to the farmer to impose a 
duty calculated only on the amount of 
tithes and poor-rates. If the late hour of 
the night did not forbid it, he would 
willingly enter upon the subject which the 
member for Corfe-castle had opened for 
discussion, by denying that taxation was 
the cause the prevailing distress. If 
the whole of the distress of the country 
did not result from excessive taxation, a 
very large part of it could be ascribed to 
noothcrcause : and the remedy &>r th^ dis¬ 
tress was a reduction of the burthens 
which pressed upon the country. It was 
remarkable, that all the plans Jiad for 
their object to prevent the recurrence of 
an evil after it should be removed, but 
for the removal of it no p/pvision was 
made. In his opinion, the iir4 thing that 
ought to be considered was, the means of 
escaping from the evil. It was immaterial 
whether taxation was admitted to be the 
only cause of the evil: if it was allowed 
to occasion a part of it, a reduction of 
taxation was the only remedy within our 
reach. He thought this ought to be re¬ 
sorted to in order to avoid the necessity 
of again interfering with the currency. 
(That should be tlie uUimum rewedium. 
If the return to cash payments had been 
accompanied by measures which, in his 
opinion, were necessary, he should have 
considered it his most sacred duty to sup¬ 
port that act of the legislatrrc wliich re¬ 
stored a metallic <jurrency. But it was 
never to be sufficiently deplored, that 
whcil thatyp\easure was resolved upon-, 
parliament" did not sufficiently consider 
tlie state of the country, and the eifect 
which it would produce upon a most im¬ 
portant class of the people. The member 
for Essex had given notice of a motion for 
altering the act which provided for re¬ 
sumption of cash payments; and upon 
that occiwpn.he would state his opinions 
witli reif^t to the object of the motion; 
but 5eit|jtil-no hesitation in declaring now, 
that opinion any attempt to tamper 
with tile currency, after it had been placed 
on its. footing, would show that 
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we were reduced to something like an ex¬ 
tremity. He implored the House to avdl4 
this evil, by having recourse to the only 
means by which it could be avoided— 
reduction of taxation. Let tlicm afford 
every relief which was practicable to 
afford to agriculture, by taking off those 
numerous and heavy duties by which it 
was now borne down. If all should prove 
unavailing, let them come to that which 
he would certainly fain avoid if possible. 
But, before they resorted to so injurious 
an expedient, let them no longer listen to 
those who, in defian&n of all reason, be¬ 
cause they had once said that a sinking 
fund ought to be maintained, determined 
to maintain it for ever, and who persevered 
in refcising relief to the country in order 
to preserve their own character for con¬ 
sistency, or rather for obstinacy. His 
own view of the subject was simply this— 
to reduce the taxes to as large an amount 
as would be equivalent to the clear surplus 
of the revenue over the expenditure ; first 
introducing into that surplus all that could 
be added by new and unsparing retrench¬ 
ment. That such a reduction of taxes, 
if judiciously made, would afford a speedy 
and important relief to the suffering classes 
of the community, he had no doubt. He 
should vote for the principle of the pro¬ 
position made by the member for I’or- 
tarlington; but with the scale of duties 
recommended by the member for Wilt¬ 
shire. But, he repeated, that these pro¬ 
positions reIated^l:.to distant operations. 
Something more was called for by the 
public voice. It was a call justified by 
necessity; and parliament would shame¬ 
fully abandon their duty, if they neglected 
to attend to it. 

The Marquis of Lonefonderri/ agreed 
with the hon. and learncd.{fentlcman that 
the measures which had been pioposcd to 
the House, were calculated rather to pro¬ 
tect the country against future danger, 
than to afford it immediate relief. I|f> 
could not, however, agree that the reduc¬ 
tion of taxes would benefit the farmer; 
because, although such a measure would 
be advantageous to him, in his character 
of consumer, it would be detrimental to 
him, in his character of grower of corn, 
by depressing the price of his produc6^ 
He regrettca the observations that bad 
faUen from the bon. and learned gentle¬ 
man on the subject of the currency. The 
bon. and learned gentleman admitted 
the evils that would result from any 
I change in the decision which parliament 
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liad come to on that question; but still 
he kept the possibility of such change 
hanging over the country. It had been 
proposed tliat the subject which occupied 
the attention of the'committee, should 
not be discussed until prices were higher; 
but he was of opinion, that at such a time 
the question could not receive that calm 
deliberation which was now bestowed 
upon it. The country was looking for¬ 
ward with confidence to the decision of 
the House; and if they should pursue a 
cautious course bet^^cen the two great in¬ 
terests, he was certain the country would 
be grateful. The noble marquis then de¬ 
fended the fitness of the scale of duties 
which he had proposed, and censured that 
of the member for Somerset as beingjtoo 
Iiigli. The most convenient mode of pro¬ 
ceeding would be, by taking the sense of 
the committee on the higher scales of 
duty first. The highest scale was that 
proposed by the member for Somerset. 
Thu best way, therefore, would be for the 
hou. baronet to move bis resolutions first, 
by proposing that they be inserted instead 
of the original resolutions. If the hon. 
baronet’s resolutions should be negatived, 
then tlic lion, member for Wiltshire could 
move his in the same manner. Tiien, if 
they were negatived, he (lord L.) would 
move his own resolutions, when it would 
be competent for any member to move 
wliat modifications he thought fit upon 
thenij 

The Committee th^ divided on sir T. 
Lethbridge’s llesolutions [See p. Wl]. 
The numbers were; For the llesolutions 

: Against them 243. Majority 219. 

List of the Minority. 

Bastard, J. King, sir J. D. 

Browne, D. Leigh, J. II. 

Browne, — jun. Lockhart, .T. 

Chandos, manp of Milbank, M. 

Chiclicstcr, A. N agent, si r G. 

-Crtrteis, E. J. O’Cirlls^^haii, col.* 

Cottercll, sir J. G. Stanhope, hon. J. H. 

TJttnilas, C. Shelley, sir J. 

]>rununond, J. Shilfuer, sir G. 

Fane, Johu 'V cniyss, J. 

Ifarvcy, sir E. Wells, John 

lludson, H. Teiier. 

'^pcelyn, hon. J. Lethbridge, sir T. 

After this division, Mr. Benett’s reso¬ 
lutions [See p. 851] were negatived 
without a division. Mr. Huskisson’s lie- 
solutions, joined to the two last Resolu¬ 
tions of Mr, Ricardo, who liad withdrawn 
his previous resolutions in favour of (he 


series drawn up by Mr. lluskisson, were 
then submitted to the committue.by jiUc 
chairman. On lord Althorp’s moving an 
amendment upon^this string of resolu¬ 
tions, the cry of “ Adjourn’’ became ge¬ 
neral; .the chairmarr was in consequence 
ordered to reporf progress, and to ask 
leave to sit again to-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday, May 9. 

Agricultural Distress Rjeport.] 
The order of the day was read for going 
into a committee to consider further of 
the Report* on the Agricultural Distress. 
On the motion, “ 'fhat Mr. Speaker do 
now leave the Chair,’* 

Mr. Denison said, that none of the pro¬ 
posed -resolutions had a tendency to re¬ 
move the existing evil, which arose out 
of unbounded taxation, and the rapid 
restriction of the circulating medium. 
Taxation was pressing agriculture down 
to utter ruin. lie was persuaded that 
government might keep faith with the pub¬ 
lic creditor and yet repeal two millions 
and a half o\ taxes. He was sorry to see a 
prevalent disposition in all classes, the 
land-owners, the fund-owners, and the 
ship-owners, to shift the burthen from 
their own shoulders upon the shoulders of 
others. If ministers would give relief by 
a remission of taxation, all classes would 
more willingly bear their remaining bur¬ 
thens, 

'fhe House having gone into the com¬ 
mittee^ 

Lord Althorp rose, to oiler a few real 
sons for the amendment which he had 
propo.sed late last night. His hon. friend 
behind him (Mr. Ricardo) had proposed 
a series of resolutions which fixed an im¬ 
port duty upon vvlteat of 20s. per quarter 
as soon ns the ports were opened, and 
provided for the decrease of tliat duty by 
Dj a quarter every year, until it reached 
10s., and which gave a drawback or 
bounty of 7^. per quarter on exportation. 
Now, the amendment which he (lord A.) 
had proposed, was, to impdke a fixed duty 
nf 20^. pelf quarter mipdftation, not 
liable to any future dtore^e'dr diminu¬ 
tion, and to allow d bmih'tjr of 18s. instead 
of 7s. jjcr quarter on exportation.' The 
result of 'his amendment would be, that 
thd bIghOSt price of corn would be 6’.5s., 
aitd the lowest 43s, Among tJic rcsoiq- 
(ions of his hon. friend, was one whit^ 
admitted warehoused corn into the tna'rkct 
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alt^ .l 9 wer rate of doty than fresh foreign 
QQgi.-. pf that resolution he cordially ap¬ 
proved ; for it would be advantageous that 
Uie fartner should not be exposed at once 
tQ. an .influx of warehoused and of foreign 
corn, inasmuch as the gradual introduc¬ 
tion pf the warehoused corn might pre¬ 
vent h'esh foreign corn coining at all into 
the market, tl'he noble lord then moved 
his amendment. 

iMr. Ricardo was surprised at bis noble 
friend’s proposing such an amendment. 
Ho couhi not see upon what principle his 
noble friend could justify raising the 
bounty on Exportation to 18s. a quarter. 
For his own part, he did not think that 
any bounty would often be called into 
operation. Whenever it should, 7s. would 
be quite enough. His noble friend, the 
learned member for Winchelsea, and the 
hon. member for Corfu-castle, both agreed 
in one objection against his resblutions— 
that lie had not made sufficient allowances 
for tlic effect of indirect taxation on the 
agricultural interest, which, according to 
their statement, was more affected by it 
thanuiny other interest. Their statement 
to a certain extent, might bp true; still 
he thought they had exaggerated. The 
principle upon which he had made his 
calculations was, that the price of every 
commodity was constituted by the wages 
of labour, and the produce of stock. 
Now, the noble lord’s argument was, that 
in manufactured commodities the price was 
constituted of only a small portion of wages, 
and n large portion of the produce of the 
stock; whilst, in agricultural commodities, 
the case was exactly the reverse. If the 
noble lord could substantiate such a pro¬ 
position, he would agree that he was en¬ 
titled to the allowcancc he demanded. All 
that he doubted was, whether the fact 
were so. He doubted* whether the pro¬ 
portion of labour w«s greater in agricul¬ 
ture than in manufactures. The right 
way of coming to a sound determination 
upon that point was, by considering in 
what the dead capital of both consisted. 
If he could show that the dead capital in 
agriculture bore the same proportion to 
its whole capital, that the dead capital in 
nuuiufactures did to its whole capital, 
then be t^ypught that his noble friend’s 
proposiM^'wauld no longer be valid. His 
learned :vfriciid, the member for Win- 
cbelsea, .ifiad said, that almost all the pro¬ 
duce of the land was made up of labour. 
His learned friend, however, seemed to 
have fqi gotten that.there -A great deal 
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of capital in buildings, in horses, in seed 
in the ground, besides in labour. It was 
true that the manufacturer had a groat 
proportion of his capital in his machi^ 
nery; but, even though that were taken 
into consideration, he must still say, that 
the proportion of his noble friend was not 
made out so clearly as it ought to be; 
and that he was therefore only entitled to 
a small allowance. Now, in allowing a 
duty of 10s., he thought that he had made 
an ample allowance; and he had made 
that allowance, too, |n the principle, that 
all the poor-rates as well as all the tithes 
fell exclusively upon the agricultural in¬ 
terest. He now stated, however, that the 
agricujtural interest was not entitled to 
the^ifull allowance of all the poor-rates, 
inasmuch as a part of them was paid by 
the* manufacturers, although much the 
greater part, ho would allow, was paid 
by the agricultural classes. He was per¬ 
suaded that if he had kept to that princi¬ 
ple, the allowance to the agricultural in¬ 
terest would not have been more than Is. 
Now, he had allowed them a doty of 10.v., 
and therefore, in the Ss. that there was 
over, he had made ample compensation 
for any errors that he might uninten¬ 
tionally have committed. He would 
now say one word to the hon. member 
for Corfe-castle fMr. Bankes), regarding 
the lecture whicli he had read him (Mr. 
11.) upon political economy. The hon. 
member had talked much of the wisdom 
of our ancestors.* He willingly allowed 
that there was much wisdom in our ances¬ 
tors : but at the same time he must ever 
contend, that the present generation had 
all their wisdom and a little more into 
the bargain. [Hear, hear.] If the ar¬ 
gument of the lion, member were to be 
considered as valid, ther^ was an end at 
once to all hopes of future improvement. 
The present generation had invented 
steam-engines and gas-lights, and had 
made several other useful and beneficial 
discoveries, and he trusted that they would 
never be stopped in their progress to 
knowledge by being told of the wisdom of 
their ancestors, or be convinced that they 
were in. the most flourishing condition 
possible because the system of their an* 
cestors was called most wise and cxceU- 
lent. Undoubtedly this country was a 
great country, and had of late years in* 
creased its capital to a great extent. 
But In arguing updo tliat point, the hon. 
meinliEr for Curfc-castlc might as well have 
employed this argument us the one whick 
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he had vsetl; he might as «reU have said, 
♦* Wc have increased in wealtir, whilst 
we have been contracting a great national 
debt; therefore, the national debt is a 
great blessing, and it wbuld be a bad tiling 
to .get rid of it.’' [Hear, and a laugh.] 
That argument was quite as valid as the 
argument which the hou. member had 
actually used.~-The hen. member then 
proceeded to state, that one argument 
urged against a '^ree importation of com, 
which appeared to him not to deserve the 
slightest attention, w$^ tiiis—that England 
ought not only to be a sclf.supplying, but 
also an exporting country. Now he wished 
to press one point upon their considera¬ 
tion, and that was—that it was the .great 
interest of a country which grew a coqi- 
modity for the use of another, to keep the 
market open for the sale of it. Now,* if 
wc were to raise a large supply for the 
purpose of sending our'raw produce to a 
foreign country, in what a situation should 
we be placed if the market were to be shut 
against it i What a glut would then be 
forced into the home market! He would 
contend, that the ruin which such an 
event would produce, would be so great 
that no minister, nor sovereign, would be 
able to remedy it. The lion, member for 
Corfe-castle had also lamented that we 
were becoming too much of a manufactur-. 
iiig country. The hon. gentleman might, 
jierliaps, think that a manufacturing coun¬ 
try could not be so Iwpy as an agri¬ 
cultural country. But ne might as well 
complain of a man’s growing old as of 
such a change in our national condition. 
Nations grew old as well as individuals; 
and in proportion as they gre^vold, popu¬ 
lous, and wealthy, must they become 
manufacturers. If things were allowed 
to take their o'^ course, we should un¬ 
doubtedly become a great manufacturing 
country, but wc sltould remain a great 
agricultural country also. Indeed, it was 
impossible that England should be otlier 
than an agricultural country: she might 
lieeome so populous as to be obliged to 
import part of her food; but instead of 
lamenting over that circumstance, he 
should think it a proof of prosperity and 
a subject of congratulation. There would 
always be a limit to our greatness, while 
we were growing our owivsupply of food: 
but we should always be increasing in 
wealth and power, whilst we obtained part 
of it from foreign countries, and devoted 
OUT own manufactures to the payment of 
it. The hon. member for Corfe-castle had 


asked, whether our farmers were to 
transformed into manufacturers, and eur 
ploughmen' into mechanics? From that 
question, any stronger who had walked 
into the flouse might have supposed that' 

8 proposition had been actually made to 
throw open our p6rts, and to change ail 
at once our entire course of policy. But 
bad any proposition of that nature been 
even hinted at? The hon. member for 
Oxford (Mr. Lockhart) had done him 
the honour of stating, that he belieyed'that 
he (Mr. R) would not willingly indict 
misery upon his country; but had added 
that he believed his resolutions would have 
such a tendency. But when he prpposed 
a monopoly for the agriculturist up to 70s. 
(and the hon. member for Wiltshire ad¬ 
mitted that 67s. was a remunerative grow¬ 
ing price), and a duty of 20s. on the first 
opening of the ports, and a gradual reduc¬ 
tion of it (o a fixed and permanent duty 
of 10s., could it be fairly said that he was 
proposing a scheme to turn the capital of 
the country from agriculture to manufac¬ 
tures? It bad been well observed by an 
hoD. membcc, that it was totally impossi¬ 
ble that the direction of our capital could 
be changed in that manner. The security 
agaiust it was to be found in the necessity 
of our growing our own corn—a necessity 
which would always prevent us from 
becoming too much of a manufacturing 
country. The fact was, that his resolu¬ 
tions, if adopted, would gra'dually employ 
a small portion more of the capital of the 
country iii manufactures, of which the 
result would be beneficial to all classes of 
the community, as it was only by the sale' 
of our manufactures that we were enabled 
to purchase corn,—He had never heard - 
any answer attempted ‘ to his argument 
resp'ecting the miserable situation into' 
which th^farmer wbuld be plunged under 
a system of protecting duties.- The high 
prices of corn exposed the farmer'to great ^ 
an4 peculiar risks. Now, none of the 
representatives of the agricultural interest 
in tliat House had ever ventured to assert 
that the fartper was not liable to the risks 
which he bad pointed out as likely to 
. arise from the variation of prices: none 
of them had attempted to show that bis 
view of the danger was absurd and chi¬ 
merical; and, as they had not done so, lie 
was greatly confirmed in that view which 
he had originally taken. The hon. member ’ 
for Wilbhire had stated, that we could 
obtmn a large supply of foreign corn at 
23s. per quarter. Now, he held in his 
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hand a letter from Mr. Solly, in which 
that gentleman declared, that in all 
the evidence virhich he had given be¬ 
fore the committee, he bad not spoken 
of the then accidental price, but of the 
remunerating price, on the continent; and 
his learned friend (Mr. Brougham) had 
justly observed, that it was the remune¬ 
rating price %n the continent that regu¬ 
lated the price here. Now, he believed 
that his learned friend had understated 
that remunerating price. His learned 
friend had stated it at 45.r.; he believed it 
to be 10s. more; for his learned friend had 
made no atlowance for the profits of those 
who brought it here, which, ki the opinion 
of Mr. Solly, were at least 6s. a quarter. 
The chief reason, however, for his men¬ 
tioning the letter of Mr. Solly was, that 
Mr. Solly had said that Mcmel (from 
which one of the witnesses before the 
committee had derived his informa¬ 
tion) was not a port from which any 
great quantity of corn was shipped — 
not above ilO.OOO quarters a year, and that 
of inferior quality. Now, he wished to 
ask the flouse, if not morc^than 20,000 

a uarters were shipped from, Memel, and 
lose too of an inferior quality, whether 
such a fact would justify them in passing 
such a legislative measure as his hon. 
friend had proposed? The assertion, 
therefore, that foreign corn could be ob¬ 
tained at 25s. jer quarter, was unworthy of 
attention for a single moment.—The only 
farther observation which he had to make 
was, with regard to what had fallen from 
the noble marquis. The noble marquis 
' had said, that the measures which he had 
recommended to the House had been car¬ 
ried in the committee, almost without a 
dissentient voice. Now, he (Mr. 11.) had 
stated his opinions in the committee, and 
for the sake of his owh character and con¬ 
sistency, he would* take the liberty of re¬ 
stating then> to the House. He had gone 
into that committee with the opinion ,that 
the agricultural classes were in a state of 
great and overwhelming distress—'that any 
relief which could be held gut to them, 
ought to be held out—-and that he would 

g ive them such relief; but on condition, 
lat he should, in his turn, receive a pledge 
fhat somo better measures of legislation 
should be instantly resorted to. He had 
been disposed to give the agriculturists 
every thing^ they required. They had a 

f irohibition at present; and they could not 
iuvo more* Indeed, hp had been ready 
to adopt any proposition that the com- 
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mittee might originate, so long as the 
committee expressed a willingness to pro¬ 
pose some more salutary measures of le¬ 
gislation to the consideration of parlia¬ 
ment. The comihittee had held out to 
him a hope that they would do what ho 
advised; they told him that they would 
insert something in their report which 
would satisfy him upon that point; and, 
in consequence of that declaration, he had 
given a conditional assent to the measures 
they had proposed. When he saw the 
report, and found ^hat it contained no 
such clause as he had anticipated, the 
eonditional assent* that he had given to 
their propositions was immediately dis¬ 
solved ; and he refused to concur in the 
rejDort of the committee, because it con¬ 
tained nothing of the nature which he had 
hoped it would contain. The hon. mem¬ 
ber for Hertford had said, tliat the evi¬ 
dence of those persons who imported 
corn was to be taken with some allowance, 
because tbeir views of interest, however 
honest the individuals might be in intcn> 
tion, were likely to bins them. He did 
not mean to quarrel with that observation ; 
for in most cases he allowed it to bo well 
founded. He wished, however, to be 
pormitted to apply it to those who had to 
decide in that House upon this most im¬ 
portant subject. Let him remind them, 
that they had a great interest in it; let 
him caution them not to be led away— 
not to be improperly biassed—^by any 
views of their own personal advantage. 
Let him implore them to recollect that 
they were legislating for the happiness of 
millions, and that there, was no evil so in- 
to]£rable as the high price of human food. 
[Hear!] He was astonished to hear the 
non. member for Essex declare, that it 
was matter of indifferen^to him whether 
prices were high or not; and that he 
wanted to have corn for little labour and 
for low prices.. He went along with the' 
bon. member in that sentiment; but then 
he was astonished to find, that the hon. 
member, when they came to a measure' 
that was calculated to give them low real 
prices, flew off in an opposite direction, 
and declared that we ought to grow our 
own corn, and that it was only upon par¬ 
ticular occasions that we should suffer it 
to be imported! Such a declaration, if 
acted upon would render it imj^osslble to 
obtain low prices in a country increasing 
in population likd*'our own: indeed, the 
only way of getting low real prices, with 
which be was acquainted, was, to divert 
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part of the capital of the country in such 
a way as to increase its manufactures. 

Mr. Benetti of Wiltshire, said, he had 
never stated that foreign corn could be 
purchased at 25s, per qua^'tor, though if it 
were true that bread could be bought iu 
France at a penny per pound, corn must be 
at a less price there than 25$. per quarter, 
fie was well aware that 2i$. at present 
was more than 24<$. before tlie passing of 
Mr. Peel’s bill. 4The foreign exchanges 
had, however,, followed the pperatipn of 
that bill, and the price of foreign corn ha^ 
consequently-been affected by it. AU. 
were agreed that faith ought to be .kept 
with the public creditor; but ought it opt 
also to be observed towards the farmer ? 
lie must say, that if the wdrehousesVere 
to be thrown open at 70s..'instead of 801.^ 
the consequence woudd be the-influx .of 
foreign corn one year sooner into the 
markets. They had beard a great deal of 
the. impolicy of bringing bad land into 
cultivation; but tlicy had not been told 
that such land, when it received from art 
the assistance which nature had denied it, 
grew as weiras land originally good. He 
was no enemy to the principle of a free 
trade, but the arrangements should not be 
of a nature to give other classes an advap* 
tage to the injury of the farmer. 

Mr. Curwen reminded the House, that 
in the memorable year 1799, when -.a 
scarcity was felt, an importation to the 
extent of a six weeks supply was imme¬ 
diately* called for. That supply vras pro¬ 
vided at great exnence, and not without 
some difficulty, from Amerit^ and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and some rice was 
imported even from fndia. In- times* of 
danger he admitted the necessity of im- 

! porting foreign corn; it ought to be then 
ibcrally received}* but not permitted to re¬ 
main here and accumulate to tbp injury of 
the home grower. Wlien he. (Ejected to 
the duty fixed by the hpn. baroneit, it was 
not because he iboueht it beyond the 
scale of protection ready diie to .^he home- 
grower,, but because lie ^mught if would; 
be impossible to maintain it agmnst the; 
probable feeling of the couatiy,../He.4e-‘^ 
nied the accuracy of the.calcumtions upon- 
which the rates pf protectma duty men¬ 
tioned werp framed. The nol^ miurauis*^ 
though, intended to. reconcile thAv'ishea of 
all parties, were foumied upon erroneous 
data. The price of .production in foreign 
countries was not fairly.giren. Mr. Solly, 
had Informed the committee, that corn at 
Odessa could be bad, and at a feraune<: 
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rating price for the farmer, so low as lUf. 
a quarter^ and miglit bo imported at 
Now, he (Mr. C.) from the best infornui- 
tipn lie could procure,, thought that cal¬ 
culation , incorreef, and that corn at 
Odessa could be had at 12$., instead of 
16s>: it*^ tlie^efure could be impoirted at 
pnd not Wbonever there was-a 
ifii^ure in fhe crops, there cOuld bo always 
secured a-foreign supply to meet the evil* 
I1te. noble marquis was wrong when he 
stated that Dantzic .corn might be import¬ 
ed at 42$.: the fact was, the. importa¬ 
tion might take place at 32$. or 93$, 
If the noble marquis rc> considered the 
prices, be y^duld sec that the foreign 
grower could avail himself of his duly and 
come into tlte market at 57$. The brni. 
gentleman (Mr. Ricardo}, was of opinion 
mat 6d$. would be a fair protecting price 
to the farmer. So it would be, if he 
could always be sure of obtaining it; but 
that was impossible. What was it that 
made the farmer .complain > The over- 
' whelming taxes and depreciated currency 
which attended a long war. He knew 
.the farmer cpuld not expect the country 
would maintain for him an unequal price; 
but they .ought at least to put him upon 
the same fair footing for the protection of 
his property, as the other classes of the 
community. It was unnecessary to in¬ 
quire what had been the elTect of the three 
years Importation. We had imported in 
that period to the amount of pretty nearly 
3,000,000 quarters of-grain—he should 
say about 1,600,000 quarters of wheat. 
That supply we might have required foe 
two years, and fo^ part, probably, of the 
third. The' porU shut in Feb, 1819. 
Now, be entreated the attention of the 
House to this statement—we bad con¬ 
sumed, ,m. the first year, 800,000 quarters, 
• that'waa rile yery utmost; in the second 
year,we b.ad certainly consumed consider¬ 
ably less; and it was his belief that we 
ha^^5(^0l^ of,6QQ,0pQ quarters of the 
spp^y left oa band at the commencement 
of. ,1)819. . Would-not every gentleman 
;that the . pperation.. of such an 
f famous f^plu^.remainii^ juneoosumed 
I at airime .^nen we had no ^qeasioo for a 
I shiglnRjuhd of imported nprfi,. had been 
’ jwi^h, very heav% upon, the home 
n^kqte^ever sinicei; Two years ago, he 
had atronglv pressed upon'the president 
of the board of ^ trade, the injury which 
.uich a circumstance might ultimately 
i occasion. to the country. His admoni¬ 
tions, however, were disregarded. Gentle-* 
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milt, therefore, would do well not to run 
a\^y with an idea that the whole of the 
existing distresses were occasioned by 
’Over-production. If the noble marquis 
would not accede to his (Mr. C.'s) pro¬ 
position, let him at least substitute some 
other in its stead, which should carry the 
protection ns high as the noble lord him¬ 
self had admitted it was proper to be fixed 
at. The lion, member concluded by 
reading his proposed resolutions for re¬ 
gulating the corn trade; viz. 1. ** That 
the average price of wheat exceeding 80s.; 
and the porta being declared open for the 
importation of foreign wheat; a quantity, 
not exceeding 400,000 quarters, shall be 
admitfed, on a duty of 10$. per quarter. 
2. That the average price oS wheat con¬ 
tinuing abswe SOj. at the expiration of six 
weeks from the first opening the ports, a 
farther importation of 400,000 quarters, 
to be permitted, at 5s. per quarter.” 

Mr. fF. BurreU said, that, all things 
considered, he was disposed to prefer the 
proposal of the noble lord; and, if it were 
accompanied with another suggestion 
mentioned in the report, he. should' con¬ 
sider it liable to very little exception. It 
was, that a duty of from 1&. to 15s. per 
quarter should be imposed on foreign 
wheat imported for home consumption, 
when the price should exceed 70s. In 
any bill which the House might agree to, 
he should wish that the averages should 
for the future be taken ou Irish corn sold ' 
in the British market, as well as on our 
own grain. He had been informed by 
good judges, that it was almost impossible 
to tell Irish wheat from English; and it 
was very certain that the person who, 
under tlie present regulations, struck the ’ 
average, knew nothing about any such 
difference, but proceeded upon the ihfor- 
mation of others. There was reason to 
believe, that at present a good deal of' 
unfair speculation was engaged in o*» ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of detecting this 
distinction. * 

_ Lord Eastnor believed that the propo¬ 
sition under discussion could not efmet 
the relief of the petmle, anil was calcu¬ 
lated only to excite false hopes. He felt 
inclined to support the proposition of the 
noble marquis, but thought it did not go 
far enot^. 

Loed Cranborne thought, that a duty of 
12^: frith a rise of 5s. was not a sufficient 
protection to tho farmer; and had there¬ 
fore moved in the committee that 3s. 
should be added. Having failed in his 
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endeavour, and being disposed io get the 
best bargain he could for the agriculturist, 
be should vote for the resolutions of the 
noble lord. 

The Marquis of< Londonderry said, that 
from what he understood to have been 
the views of the hon. member for Cumber¬ 
land in the committee, ho was astonisbctl 
at the views which he now seemed to take. 
The hon. member had said, that the 
markets were depressed in consequence 
of the quantity remaining of foreign corn 
since 1819. When the ports were open, 
and where there we/e no restraints, he ad¬ 
mitted the markets were always liable to 
be glutted with foreign corn. The noble 
lord here minutely detailed the terms of 
his propositions. I.t was to be observed, 
th%t a few years ago, instead of foreign 
importations being viewed with alarm, 
the prevalent fear was that there would 
not bo enough corn to import from 
Europe, and America was looked to with 
satisfaction as a resource. A return to 
that state of things might be contemplated. 
He denied also that Ss. could cover the 
expCnseiof importation and the merchant’s 
profit. He, too, must be a very fortunate 
importer who could be sure of an imme¬ 
diate market. If he failed in getting a 
market 5s. might be put on every quarter, 
for every year that it continued ware¬ 
housed. l!ne hon. member for Cumber¬ 
land, fell into a great error in supposing, 
that because, wheat could now be pro¬ 
cured at Dantzic at 325. in a<-.smali 
quantity, that it could be procured to all 
eternity.at the same price, and to any 
amount. Under the resolutions he pro¬ 
posed the porta were to be only open 
three months at a time; in the first in¬ 
stance, when corn reached 805. and after¬ 
wards when it reached ?&>. The question 
then was, whether in three months, when 
wheat was burtbened with a duty of 175 . 
per quarter, such a quantity could come 
in‘‘as would do aoy permanent injury to 
the agricultural intarest. This resolution 
gave a security that' com should not be 
poured in beyond the wants of the country. 
Under the ipreseot law there was no such 
security, it was as convement to the 
corn merchant, when the ports were open, 
under the pr^umt law, to bring his corn 
here as to keep it in Holland. Indeed, 
there was a premium for him to rush and 
I take possession of the soil of the country; 
hut, under the r^olutions he proposed 
die speculators would hardly rush in 
rashly when they would be subjected in 
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tlie outset to a positive expense of 21$, sucb an amount of taxes to be taken ofl’> 
It seemed to him, that tlic judgments of as wpuhl endanger the safety of Uie pub> 
the landed interest had been misled. He lie creditor; but he must say, thaf auless 
could partake of their zeal and respect it, such a degree of protection was afforded, 
but he could not enter .into the operation us W 0 |uld remunerate the cultivator of the 
of their minds when they expressed, such soU, t(ie ruin of the agricultural .interest 
excessive alarm. If his suggestion were witsjnetitable. If. the House did not re> 
open to attack, he had rather expected pp^ taxes, so as to enable the agricul- 
that it would have been blamed for leaning turiat.to. continue their* present px- 
too much towards agrieulture. Ministers pendituire, they wopld be obliged to de- 
tclt no disposition to withdraw front the prive > themselves of many of their ac- 
landed interest the protection of the exists doomed Inxuries; nnd, perhaps, in a 
ing law; they .only submitted that, a phiiloBOpbical.view, their happiness would 
different mode of [A-otection would be no^ be mocli^ diminished by such ancces’ 
mure beneficial. The turn, of the, scale stty. .'It .ha4 been said by some writer, 
was decidedly in favour of the agri* that private^ vices, or luxuries were pub* 
culturist. lie heneffts: if' so, they were beneffts 

Mr. D, BrMom epprovM...of tbh ' im* .vvhich would soon ceose to exist. It had 
port price as well as-of, the duty pfo* been frequently asserted, that the land 
pojcd by the lion, member for Cumber- was mortgaged to the public creditor, 
land, ile was an advocate for the probi* Now, he had looked into all the acts of 
bition of the importation of foreign grain, parliament', and he could not find it stated 
on the ground tliat. if, the-farmer was in any one of theq^, that the land was 
secured in the possesiion of the home pledged in any .way to the public creditor, 
market, the united kingdom dould prodbee except in so far as it was affected by the 
corn sufficient for the consumption of its land-tax, and the window'tax, which 
inhabitants. might be rejpealed to*morrotv. If, there- 

Mr. Robertson entered into some fore, the prosperity of the land*owners 
historical details relative to the slate were so far* invaded, that an attempt 
of I'raDcc previous to the seven yegrs should be made to seize their lands, he 
>var, and to the change that took place should be disposed to say, in the language 
(luring that war, by which France, be- oS our Henry, Come and take them 
came a country importing, instead - of for unless they could produce a positive 
exporting,grain. WhileshewasafiourUb* act:of.parliament for their warrant, he 
ing commercial state she ceased: to’pay shenld ho more, feel himself bound to sub- 
thc same attention tO' her agriculture, niit to such an unjust visitation, than to 
He compared with this the state of Great, yield tO;the iovadon of a hostile foe. He 
Britain, which had exported grain until hi;>po<l the noble lord, and his colleagues 
she took from France her colonies in would ,^ke audi measures as might avert* 
both the hemispheres. She then became these sad.extremities. They ha%the only 
an importing country. After .the breaking efficient repedyJn their hands, namely, 
out of the American wav, when .France .sucdi a remfesjon of taxes, as would afford 
and Spain united against Gt^t Britain, effebtual r^ef, without endangering the 
when she was no longer mistress of the public credit. . •. 
channel, and her commerce was crippled . Sir C. J^rreR was vtot disposed to give 
and reduced, her agriqphnrc revived, and, protecUort m-agricnltuce beyond wliat was 
from 1780 to 1781f,. she again: beoarofe a just to the oti^r inbarests of the country, 
country exporting groin. On the re*es- Bui ne had alw^ seen that in proportion 
tablishment of peace, her tfaderecoveredj: at .egricul’ture flourislied, the other in* 
her revenue, of only 10 n|iiUons,'aug- .ts^ts were also prosperous. To sup- 
mented one fifth in the space of two yeara; . {M^. qgricdUure . would be to support 
she once more iraportra .grain ; ‘and ao ths;Cduntryt-heiffiould therefewe vote for 
she continued until the end of the last elution of die noble lord, 
war. The bon. gentleman concluded with said, he was not one of 

calling upon government to protect and those who attributed the distressed state 
advance commerce, as the best mode of ofvagriculture to taxation. The hou 
securing the welfare of all classes, and of member for York had, on the preceding 
giving the farmer a rospunerating price for evenii^, proposed a reduction of t.ixe8 to 
his production. the amount of 20,0(X),0()0/. Now, such a 

Mr. Lockhart said, he did not desire reduction. could* not be made wAhaut 
VOL, VIJ. 2 H 
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manifest injustice to the public creditor. 
JJut, supposing it possible to remit taxes 
to tliat'cxtcnt, would not the subtracting 
such a sum I'rom tlie revenue, and conse¬ 
quently from the circulation of the country, 
add to the prevailing distress, instead of 
diminishing it ^ The*hon. memDer for 
Corfc-castlc had drawn a very feeling 
picture of ilic'fl'rctched slate in which the 
agricultural labourer would be placed, if 
he were compelled to exchange the pure 
air which lie usually breathed, for the 
foticl atmosphere of a manufactory. But, 
might lie not look at the other side, and 
ask, iiow was it possible for the manufac¬ 
turer, who had been all his life ac¬ 
customed to breath the close air of a fac¬ 
tory, to perform work which required all 
its exertions out of doors ? The interest of 
both those classes were bound up together, 
and whatever tended to injure the one 
could not benefit the other. * The last 
corn hill gave a sufficient protection to 
the agriculturist. He thought they 
ought to depart ns little as possible from 
that measure; and therefore he should 
vote for the proposition of the«nobie mar¬ 
quis. , 

St ,7. Shelley thought the proposition 
of the noble marquis would do some good, 
and that it was at all events better than 
tiic existing state of the corn laws. 

3Ir. Whitmore conceived the great 
cause of the present distress to be over¬ 
production. Not that he imagined, <vhen 
u country stood in a natural situation, that 
an abundant crop could be considered an 
evil. In ordinary cases, where there was 
h large growth of corn in one part of the 
world, there was a defective crop In ano¬ 
ther, and the prices in consequence 
cquallized themselves. But this was^not 
at present the case. The circumstances 
of the war gave a cofisiderabla stimulus 
to agricultural < spd:ulation8; corn was 
grown, at an immense expense, on poor 
soils; it produced very high prices; and 
the price of every article connected with 
farming was raised in proportion. The^ 
amount of copital employed, ^hen prices 
were high, was, therefore, ‘mneb greater 
than when-prices were low. The capital 
employed in cultivating lOQ acres of land 
ill 1790,1803, and 1813, was widely dif¬ 
ferent. The amount of capital employed 
in tha last period, as compared with the 
first, was no less than double. Large 
quantities of corn were grown during the 
war at a great expeuset The effect of 
the bill of 1815 was, to keep up the stimu¬ 
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lus, which had caused extensive agricul¬ 
tural speculations; and a series ot abun¬ 
dant crops ensuing, created tbe glut which 
existed at this moment. When the price 
of corn was high, er sufficient to remune¬ 
rate the firmer, he laid out considerable 
sums on his lands, and was content to 
pay a heavy rent. But when com fell *in 
value to any great extent, the capital 
which he was expected to lay out, and 
the rent he was obliged to pay, were out 
of all proportion to what he received. 
The law of 1815,, Iqd to, the most inju¬ 
rious consequencest It induced the 
farmer, in the first instance, to incur an 
immense expense, for which, it was 
pretty clear, he would not be finally re¬ 
munerated. 'When tbe farmer was thus 
situated, he would deal hardly with the 
land. He would extract as much as he 
could from it, at tbe least possible ex¬ 
pense; he would .impoverish it, and in 
that state it would revert to the land¬ 
owner. Agricultural labour was also 
affected by the system on which the bill 
of 1815 was founded. Labour, in the 
long run, must bear some proportion to 
the price of food. When food was high, 
it produced a fair remuneration for the 
lal^urer; but when food was very iuw, 
and the farmer in distress, he did all he 
could to economise, and his first step was 
to reduce the price of labour below what 
it ought to be. It was clear, therefore, 
that the labourer did not benefit by the 
low price of corn. ■ With respect to the 
amount of duty-in the noble lord’s resolu¬ 
tion, he thought it too high. The reso- 
' lution of the hn. member for Portarling- 
ton *was liable to the same objection. 
But he preferred the latter on account of 
its tendency to give steadiness to prices. 

Mr. Wesitm said, tbe more he consi¬ 
dered the question, the more he was con¬ 
vinced that this was not the proper time 
to legislate upon k. No member had 
clearly comprehended the whole bearing 
of the actual circumstances of the coun¬ 
try, or the consequences of enacting a 
permanent law in our present unsettled 
state. The most vague ideas prevailed on 
the subject of our difficulties. He would 
take the premises of those who supported 
the resolutions', and would show that they 
did not warrant the conclusion to which 
tbqy bad come. lf> as they asserted, 
every country of Europe teemed with a 
superabundant produce, and if the markets 
were in an unnatural state of depression, 
was this the time to proceed to the forma- 
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tion of permanent protecting duties ? A 
scale of prices adapted to present circum¬ 
stances might be too high for permanent 
I)«'otection; and a permanent scale might 
be insufKcient in the ejlfsting state of the 
markets of Europe. Were not the prices 
of corn on the continent, for the last 
twetity-five years, estimated in our paper 
currency, and, therefore, liable to all its 
fluctuations? Were not the Dantzic 
prices regulated by the state of the British 
markets, and therefore aflected by the 
depreciation of our cyrrenev ? Would it 
not, then, he unwise to. look at those 
prices as the foundation of any prospective 
regulation? He was prepared to con* 
tend now, as he had of^eiudone, that the 
present state of the currency was incopi* 
patiblc with the safety of the country.^ 
He would follow the advice of the lion, 
member for Corfe-castle, and refuse to 
legislate permanently, until he could form 
a clearer judgment of what measure ought 
to be adopted. ■ , / 

Mr. Alderman He^gate thought the 
proposed measures of the noble marquis 
would do more mischief to the agricul¬ 
turists than that under which they now 
laboured. Something, .however, should 
be done, and it was only in Consideration 
of the necessity of the case that hd could 
be brought to vote in favour of any pro¬ 
tecting duty. The propositions before 
the House were so nunmrous and so com* 
plicatqd, that it was dilBcuU to understand 
them. He was most inclined to the plan 
of the hon. member for Cumberland; but 
lie would vote for no plhn «bich did not 
contain a clause to remit the duty in the 
event of the price of corn rising so fii^ 
as to indicate tlie approach of scarcity. 

Mr. Ricardo denied that (he price of 
corn on the confinent'was liable to the 
fluctuations of our currency. 

The committee them divided on lord 
Aithurp’s Amendment^ to fix a peripa- 
nent duty of ISr. on wheat,'and other 
grain in proportion: For tho Amendment 
24. Against it 201, '< - ' 


LUt of ihe, 


Boughey, sir J. F.' 
Burrell, sir C. 
Bunkes, H. 

Uennet, hon. II. G. 
Buxton, J. J. 
Brougham, H. 
Byng, O. 

Barbrnti, .T. F. 
Calvert, N. 

Curwen, C. 


> .DiokinsojD, W. 
Gordon^hon. it* 
GrilBtli, J, W. 
^Gujse, sir W. , 
Hudson, 11. 

. Knatohbull, sir E. 
Lockhart, W. E. 
Leycester, R. 
Ossulston, lord 
Robinson, sir O. 


Shelley, sir J. TEi.(,r.u. 

Webb, Kd. Althorp, lord_ 

Western, C. 


A second division took place on Mr. 
Ricardo’s propositions for a duty of 20i. 
per quarter of wheat, when the price shall 
rise above 80s., to’lower Is. a year for 
ten years, andlfor 10s. being the perma¬ 
nent duty, end ,7r. the bounty afterwards. 
Ayes, 25. Noes, 218. 


XAst qf ike Minority. 


Althorp, lord* 
Birch, Jos. * 
Brougham, H. ■ 
Bunard, lo^ 
Beaumont, T. W. 
Becker, W. 
darter, J. 
i Davies, col. 
Denison, W. J.. 
Evans, W. 
Haldimand, W. 
Hume, J. '• 

Liamb, hon. G. 
Lamb, hon. W. 


Langston, J. II. 

' Marjuribauks, 8. 
Maborly, J. 

' Newport, it.hon. sir J. 
Phillips, G. • 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Robinson, sir G. 
Smith, G. ’ 
Scarlett, J. 

Thompson, W. 
Whitmore, W. W. 

TELLEll. 

Ricardo, D. 


Tbe committee then divided on the 
marquis of Londonderry's third resolution. 
[Seep. 190]. Ayes, 218. Noes, 3G. 


Xw# ^ ike Minority. 


Attwood, M. 

Bankes, 11. 

Byng, G. 

B^ham, J. F. 

Qalvert, C.; 
Campbell, kon. d. P. 
dajnpbeU,'A. 

Curwen, J. C. 
Calvert, N. 

. Cavendish, hon. H. 
Cbeere, C. Mv 
Dickinson, W. 
Duncannou, viset. 

; Ellice, E. 

Fitzroy, lord C. ' ^ 
Griffith, J. W. 
Ga^ell, B. 

Gladstone, John 
Guise, sir Ws, 


llcygate. Aid. 

Hudson, 11. 

Lambton, J G. 
lockkart, J. 1. 

Monck, J. B. 
Monteith, H. 
Normanby, viset. 
Ossulstou, lord 
Rickford, W, 

Sumner, H. 

Tavistock, marquis of 
Whitbread, J.S. 
Williams, J. 

Wigram. W. 

Wilson, sir It. 

Wood, aldennau 
^■ells, John 
TELlLB. ' 

Bennet, hon. II. G. 


The Marij'uis of Londonderry stated, 
that it was not Ills intention to' found any 
proposition > tt^oti his second rcsolutinn, 
relative to. the grinding of foreign corn 
in ^Srehouse. The rest of the resoiu- 
tiona yrere agteed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Fridayt May 10. 

Distress in Ireland.] The Earl of 
Darnley sa*id, thgt their loultiljips su'd the 
public now knew, and niini&tcrs ought 
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long before to have known, that in certain 
distriots of the south of Ireland there had 
been a great failure in the crop of potatoes, 
which had produced piost extensive dis¬ 
tress. Though it afforded much grati¬ 
fication to him to find that liberal sub¬ 
scriptions for relieving the distress had 
been entered jnto, still it ippeared to him 
matter of imputation on ministers, that 
not only they seemed now to be taking no 
measure to remove the distress, bat, in¬ 
formed as they must have been of its risc 
and progress, they had done nothing to 
prevent it from reaching its present 
aggravated form. He wished, therefore, 
to ask the noble earl what measures 
government had adopted? The distress 
of a part of Ireland had riseb to a most 
calathitous height, without the least 
apparent attention being pmd to it by 
government. It had been observed, that 
the application of the public money to 
•the purchase of com in this country was 
contrary to the principles of political 
economy; but he thought that the million 
which was to have had that destination 
would be with more propriety employed 
in relieving the distress of Ireland. He 
held in his hand a letter from a gentleman 
in the county of Clare, on whose correct¬ 
ness their lordships might rely. The 
writer said, “ The distress here is beyond 
all possible description. There is nothing 
but starvation in every corner, of the 
country, and it appears impossible to 
remedy it. Unfortunately, government, 
to whom repeated and strong applications 
^ have been made, has as yet done nothing; 
and if relief do at last come, it will now 
arrive too late.** Such was the state¬ 
ment to which he wished to call their 
lordships’ serious attention. • If the«piG- 
ture was not overchaj^ed as he was per¬ 
suaded it was not, ,what could their lord¬ 
ships think of the conduct of ministers? 
In one part of the united empire they 
were told that superabundance was *1110 
only cause of complaint, while in another 
the people were actually starring* If the 
answer of the noble earl opposite did not 
prove satisfactory, he. shouM propose an 
address to his majesty, for thb purpose of 
obtaining information on this important 
subject. -Title bounty of individuals would 
doubtless do much good; but if the dis¬ 
tress was so extensive as it was describi^, 
nothing but the interference of govern¬ 
ment could produce relief. 

The Earl of jLiWnoo/.trusled, that the 
explanation which he had to give would 
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prove satisfaclory to the House. He was 
far from being one of those who wished 
to shelter themselves under general tlieo- 
rie.s, but their lordships must be aware, 
that no subject could be more delicate 
titan that of the interference of govern¬ 
ment with the subsistence of the country. 
He would only wish them for a moment 
to considcF, what might be the conse¬ 
quence of such a principle—how much it 
might operate in counteracting the exer¬ 
tions of private benevolence, and to wiuit 
mischievous resultsssuch a meddling with 
the natural means of supplying the market 
might lead. Impressed with this princi¬ 
ple, he did not hesitate to say, that when 
government received information of the 
Ichcal distress in Ireland, he was anxious 
that whatever aid it should appear ad\'is- 
able to afford, might be conveyed without 
the transaction becoming a subject of 
public notice in parliament. This was 
not the first time that such a case lind 
occurred in Ireland, and that government 
had found it necessary to interfere. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that in 
what was now done formef precedents 
would be followed. There was no reason 
to suppose tbat< the subject had been 
otferlooked. He had on a former occa¬ 
sion slated that it had engaged the seriou.c 
attention of government, and be had now- 
no hesitation in saying, not only that 
measures would be taken to relieve tlu; 
distress, but had already been taken, on 
principles as unobjectionable as possibie- 
These measures were adopted with tlij 
view, not only of meeting the presmt 
distress, but of preventing its recurrence, 
by supplying seed. With regard to the 
address, he should have no objection to 
agree to it when the proceedings to whioli 
it referred were terminated; but, in the 
present state of the business, the produc¬ 
tion of the correspondence would be 
attended with much inconvenience. 

The Marquis of Lansdmtn, though 
agreeing with the noble earl as to the 
4nex{iec|ieDCy of interfering with tbesuppl y 
ofiprovisions'-to the markets, was stUl of 
opinion, that, the case of the suffering 
pooCi in the part of Ireland alluded to, 
•forhied an exception to any general rule, 
and.;ilhat<it Vas^ incumbent upon their 
IbrdihipS'to'take dare that every thing 
was -dune that .could be done for the re¬ 
lief of> the- unhappy sufferers. That tlie 
distress was most'afflicting, all the ac¬ 
counts from, the south-west of Ireland 
agreed id stating, and the informatioa he 
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had received, pourtrayed a state of dis- tributed immediately, and the remaining 
tress, in the county of Clare in particular, three applied as local circumstance9>8hoHld 
which imperatively called for the imme* require^ 

diate application of soipe remedy. It was Lord EUenborongh said, it would be 
not merely, however, in that county, but satisfactory if the noble earl would state 
in the mountainous district adjoining, that how long > tt' -was' sidee' the government 
the distress was to a great extent preva- ^began to ' aftbrd relief to the stiifering 
lent; and he had some time Since, on population of Ireladd; and'fo what extent 
receiving information of the state of that that relief bad been afforded, 
part of the country, sent instructions to The Earl of ' Liverpool said, he Was 
purchase oatmeal, and to sell it an inferior unable to state'ta what extent the relief 
price in the distressed districts. The had been afibrded; but it was some weeics 
warmest acknowledgments were due to since that teoney had been sent for tho 
those individuals who had so liberally purpose of purchasing provisions fbr those 
came forward in aid of the suSbring popu* who^were destitute; and measures had 
lation of Ireland; but he trusted that also been taken (o'provide'seed, in order 
tljKiir highly meritorious’liberality ^ould to-prevent, as far as possible, a re- 
not sladcen the exertions of the Irish pro- curreoce of the distrew. « 
prietors, and that Jatter would not . ’ The Earl of observed, that any 

subscribe money instead of affording-tiiat ministry who could have neglected the 
relief which would Im so .much more consideration of the distressed state of 
effectual, and which they had the best Ireland, would have been deserving of 
means of affordiDg~.i>3 supply of articles public execration. But the contrary was 
of food. He ■ was averse to any interfer- the fact in this instance. TIte noble eari 
cnce with the supply'of provisions, but it bad stated, that measures had been re- 
should be recollected tliat this was not sorted to, and were now in progress for 
the case of a general scarcity, but merely the relief of the distress, and relying with 
the failure or scarcity of one article of Confidence ‘upon that declaration, ho 
food, and that of the lowest gradation in should oppose the address, 
the scale. This, therefore, formed *'an Earl Grey could not discover any 
exception to general rules; and there was ground for that confidence which the 
this fact in addition, that by confiningthe noble earl was so. disposed to place in 
supply as much as possible to the next mihisters. They had authentic accounts, 
article in gradation, the purpose in view the troth of which could not be disputed, 
would be answered,-without interfering that the pbpalatioo of Ireland, from 
with the markets for any other article of whence.^ larged supplied of grain were 
produce. drawn to England, were, a great part of 

The Earl of Blesinion supported the them at least, in state of distress border-, 
address. He stated the number of, the ing upon famine, and y^et there was no 
starving population in tlie county tff Cigre trace of any aid furnisbeu* by government 
to be‘iS,,507. The distress kaa of - no for the mitigation of this dreadful calamity, 
recent origin. It had been ^ing on for Wbatapictureofa government! Hundreds 
n considerable time, and so sfrongly was and thoUBanda of t^e population of Ireland 
it felt, that when-hb applied in 1819 to dying in the street^ and highways for 
the arclibishop ofvTuam for his sub- want of food, in the midst of plenty, and 
scription to defray the expenso of a statue we were merely told by the king’s minis- 
to be erected to the- memory of his late that measures were in contemplation 
majesty, his grace answered, .'that .he to afford relief I Was this-a ground for 
rather wished Me money to be applied 4o refaiing^ support .to the address i On the 
the relief of the starving pbople of Ireland, contrary, titat House ought to be in- 
Distress was not exdusivOiy^felt in the formed of what had been done (if any 
. south and west oflrdand.f in the county : tbin|^ had been done) for the alleviation 
of Donegajl there was^ no ^'want of food,; -of t^dreadful distress; and if it should 
but of money to buy it*. Money aiid 4um‘out that'nothing effectual had been 
capital were the things wanted^ If the dbne^: they-should wrest from the bands 
people were‘fed, without being provided of Incapable men that power which they 
with employment, mischief'would ensue, koewinot how td use'for the advantage of 
If it were wished to do good to Ireland^ aj the country. 

large sum must be given, at least five Lord trusted that his noble 

millions; two of - which c^uld be dis-j f-friend would parry nis motion to a division. 
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He wofi anxious that the question should 
be«iftod to the bottom. The existence 
of great distress in Ireland was all that 
was known, and there was no proof that 
any good had yet been done by govern- 
tttent, or by the assistance of individuals. 

The Duke of Wellington said, it had 
been distinctly, stated by his nohie friend, 
that money had been sent to supply food, 
in order to obviate the present distress, 
and that seed had been provided for the 
purpose of preventing the recurrence of 
that distress. 

Lord Holland said, that the information 
alluded to by the n<^le duke was unsa* 
tisfactory, ina'smuch as no *dates were 
mentioned by which alone the House 
could be enabled to judge Whether the 
proper means bad been adopted in proper 
time for the relief of the distress. 

The Earl of Liverpool said^ he could 
not at the moment recollect the dates; 
but it was some weeks since that the re¬ 
lief was ailbrded in money to purchase 
food; and, subsequently,seed had oeensup- 
plied, in order to prevent a recurrence of 
the distress. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the admissions of the r^ble earl were 
sufficient to induce him to vote for the 
address; as it was evident that the' relief 
was not afforded in tiipe, especially with 
regard to seed, which ministpra ought to 
have known was long since required, and 
that the time they bad chosen for Sttp* 
plying it was too late to b6<if|my re(d 
use. i - 

• The House divided; For the Address 
17. Against it 3S. : .. ' 

FAiSfi MAi/ ICk ; * 

Roman CATiipi4<)ThSBBs RtLi.] On 
the motion ^nidng,,the ordef of 
the day 'wans iWskl for the sUchad' reading 
of the Cetbulih>Pedra bilfc * > » : 

Mr. T. A, felt It hkl' 

duty to address a fow'^h^eith^ne'to the 
House OH this particutalFinieasiireV hut^'^ 
the general q^tion he iWouMnot say otm 
wmrp. With all thp reapes^'^Whfohhe bsul' 
for the wonderful tsiahfa and s|de^id' 
eloquence of tlm right hen. idembdr ‘whe< 
hadT introdiAted the hUl^ he cdald hht 
looking ta^' this measure as a most estofi* 
-ordinary ope. He thought' the measur# 
most unfair, most unjust, towards'the ' 
great body of the CafoolkS: he thought 
it most aristocratic in itspraaeiple; for 
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what could be more aristocratic than to 
grant a boon to the peers, and to leave the 
commoners in their existing situation i 
On a former evening be had paid the most 
sedulous attentioff to the hon. mover’s 
speech. He had listened to it with im¬ 
patience, not unmixed with alarm, after 
'' what had fallen from the hon. member for 
Somersetshire, lest ho should be capti¬ 
vated by the voice of the Syren. But 
the charm of that address, wliatcver it 
might have been, had been completely re¬ 
moved by the speqph of the right hon. 
secretary. If he knew any thing of the 
subject, the measure of the right hon. 
member was not pleasing even to the most 
zealous advocates bf Catholic emancipa- 
tiqp. He bad hoped to see it rejected by 
a large majority; but be supposed that 
th^right hon. attorney-general for Ireland, 
finding that he could not prevent the mo¬ 
tion from being brought forward, had 
thought it better to express his approba¬ 
tion of it, than to meet it by moving the 
previous question, as he had been ex¬ 
pected by many to do. If the right hon. 
attorney-general was sincere in the ap¬ 
probation he expressed, why bad he not 
brought forward the general measure at 
oohe For certainly the general measure, 
backed by securities, would have come 
better fo the House than the measure now 
twought forward. He must express his 
hope, that many members who had sup¬ 
port^ this measure at first, would,^ upon 
consideration, agree in the propriety of 
its postponement, until they came to a 
vote on the general qu^tion. The ques- 
Itioh^ as it npw stood, was not whether 
the Story of TitOs Oates was false or not, 
whether Charles 2ad was a Catholic, 
or whether the Catholics were unjustly 
deprived of thdr privileges or not; but 
it was, whether; because they were lords, 
they oo|ht to' be restored to their pri- 
vila^s' tnsiserar f But if ever a time 
Aliomd arise When such Securities were 
p^red< As wmild be deemed sufficient in 
thehpfniOhhf’b^ right hoti. friend (Mr. 
jPee}),''ai!ai wO'tdd indude him to relax his 
pppOsItiiM, '^ea', and'dot-till then, would 
hekhce^ththe i^neessioo. 

! that upon all former 

had he^ an opponent of the 
ietmed' CatfaOlio emancipation; 
and^ 'objedtioos, founded upon 

whaVhe^hdii^irea'JlO be the just and wise 
pO^oy/jand thereaPprinciples of the cem- 
•titutiOtt;'hiid upon former occasions ap¬ 
peared* tO hhn to be fairly available against 
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thu tnoasure, in the Uiderent shapes in | ward in hU time, and tliererorc the species, 
which it lind been ibrmei'Iy brought for- thcquolidy, thedetailandstructureqfth^se 
ward, bad in his judgment assumed a securities, which he conceived to be cssen- 
(louble weight as against the extraor- ti^, cannot be exactly known. But it 
dinary bill then under eonsideraiion. is . indisputable and beyond doubt, that 
It belonged to great genius to take a Mr,..Pitj^. the. first apthor of the idea of 
flight peculiar to itself, and to quit the abolishing the distinction between the 
beaten course of ordinary men; and in that .two^jfiojigians, .iqr^-the purpose of general 
respect no person had higher pretensiopa qnd, equal civil ;capocity,/n^V:fr dre^t of 
than therigW hoo. gentleman^ But what absolul^.a^d Uiiquafified, but of qpaUfied 
struck him as so singular in this instance and cooditionad emancipation, nis doc** 
was, that the right hon. gentleman not only trine was, not thot Catholic interesta aod 
diflcrcd in the step he now proposed to feelings were unprodhetive of any danger; 
take, from the common mass of opinions on on .the contrary* his doctrine was, that the 
the subject, but he was equally at variance apprehended danger did exist, but that it 
with the known and declared opini^ and night be balanceuby securities sufficientto 
the practical conduct of alj tfaagrea{nen control and overcome it, Mr. Pitt's plan 
who had preceded him, in endeavouring: was that of* some, general measnre with 
to accomplish the sane object.. The n'^t securities. What was the right bon. gen- 
hon. gentleman’s name night. be weU tleman’s plan, a partial measure without 
classed with those of his illustrious prede- any securities wnatever. The compre- 
cessors in the fiqld; Mr. Pitt, Mr. Borke, hensive theory of Aat great statesman, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, Mr. Ponsonby, was thus completely abandoned and re* 
and Mr. Grattap. Equa.I rank with them as pudiated by the present bill, which was ha 
Catholic emancipators, the right hon. direct reverse. 

gentleman would ask for, and, it was as- But this was not all, aAer Mr. Put’ll 
suredly hi$—superiority he. would pro* death, in proportion as the subject ad- 
bably not aspire to—and yet, however vanced towards some practical step, the 
strange, so it was, that the. right bon. Catholic community were themselves con- 
gciuleman forgetting the .sentiments and suited, and a kind of negotiation was 
professions of t^so, hisformer companions entered upooy and securities to a certain 
in arms, took a cour^ dianaetricBlly'oppo^i extent ivere offered by themselves. There 
site to theirs, and virtually- and in effect, were piany ^fficuHiesin their final settle- 
condemned their policy mid threw a re* ment; butstijilseeuritiea were offered. The 
proach on them for want .of liberality, apd project proceeded smdthe cause of eman- 
wisdom. ' cipaUonfrqtp.tfinetotimegaiiilbd.consider- 

If the right horn ‘ gentleman’s, caeasura able strength, till at length Mr. Grattan’s 
was right,- their’s was ivrong; for their’s bill ,.waw. brought. in*. .%e provisions of 
and his were repugnant and iimompatible. Which he should hetfeaRer have occasion ' 
Soon after the Lrisb Union',. Ilfr. Pitt more particularly .to,npticf. Their general 
first broached the general.idea Ipif contentp p^ere avead^ within the recol- 

called Catholic emancipation; Tbncmtire lectipn bf ihe 'Hoine. What were the 
intermixture of the countries, as ho coo^:^ bpiniona of Mr. GTSttan this subject 
ceived, counterbalanced.the local prej^fi- inovbeleamt equally, from bis speeches 
dcrance of the CatboUe popidation oflrer; had his bill. Mr«,Grattan’s plan, following 
land, which, in the.SCparate s^te of...jlhat.. that of.Mv*:^t^ Wpa* to adopt a'generm 
country, as he thought, could pot safiily fiieasure which a^a to eomprehebd all 
be entrusted with an aeceas^n qf. powar subie^s ’of dlffescikice pfith the Catholic 
and strength. But. that great man, when-- body r thh it^irs uf their dburoh, the ap- 
cver he spoke of the . measure ^ .^h^ in ppimjpg theii bisii(^) and other ecclesias- 
prospect, contemplating. as~.he probably tiQs*.thm'rjmodje.(»^rrcspbndence with 
did, the equalisation'Of .(^tfiofiCS: pud fl%sbe(bf;BDtnfT; th^r claim to admisrion 
Protestants, iq aH*their.#elnt>aaslioWaids icibb^||pUiasiofBai#Bment,andto,fillcivii 
the state,, and in ail tMriuHik'functi.ons. offibes. ^!3^esa ebneetMons having been 
and,employments,;alw^S spoi^ pf cpoces* madCir^lhd^ nod secorities were to be 
sions tobemadeand.offtecuriries.ituhure’*. glTeh?tkB &r as eo^d be, to prevent au 
qujred..' Thepteoisenatnreof tJ^esec.u'*' pbusevCl''this;#qual power* and to enforce 
rities be did not iAdesd specifyt ,for no knd^mainfain tfieir perfect alliance and,, 
measure bad thenbeen matured on the sub- contoUdatipC with the state. Amongst 
ject, nor was any practically brought for- fhe mod wjdib and most sealouS friends 
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of 0paancipation|..tlilB kioil of ibeUitg was i 
expressed give eyary thing, which ought ' 
tq *he 'jgiveq,c.an4 4cp?aod every, thing 
whicJl\ .can be raoeonably required; do 
th|a«aq.d u(>api(Qity and confidence wii) in^ 
stant\y aasuine the place of .Jealoqsy; and 
dj^truBt. Mr. Grattan’s prepise 
8ion,..wher) he produced.. his..bid was,*. 
** Hero are oup secyrities,,where are your 
concessions.*’ Now what, a strai^e con¬ 
trast with this full and coQ^pijehcnsivaplan 
of . Mr. Grattan, tifis exchange of. hernia 
mutually proposed , ayd, complied, withi. 
which was to luirmatuze and unite both. 
])arties in common and equal coofideaco; 
what a grievous. departure from all this, 
was thts moated step, this tragment of 
a aystem, thispiecetmeol legisJ,ation which 
they were called upon.to adopt! The 
peer is to be invested, with the roost, 
honourable, the largest^ and most valuable 
power in the state; and is bound by no 
oath, test, or security whatever, to recog¬ 
nize the civil superiority of the. state, or 
the supremacy of the king upon those, 
various, subjects so highly important to 
the independency and the veyy being of 
the empire, and so absolutely essential to 
the power and just, preroglitive of the 
Crown as the civil head of the govern-, 
ment, wbicli have always constitoted, and 
still constitute the danger of external in¬ 
fluence and authority, on the part of . the 
see of Rome, under the pretence ofmere 
and pure religion. Why is this unrestricted 
unlimited cc^dence to be pkced ,in tliC' 
peer alone? Whyi because we have 
been told, and truly, that from the., rime 
> of queen Elizabeth, to the SOtb Charles 
tlie second, there was no test to exclude 
peers from taking their seats. Queen 
Elizabeth says in her statute that she wm 
otherwise ."assured Of the faitfarand loyalty 
of the temporal Jcfda of hei^ parliament 
and therefore doer, not. require themtw 
take the oaths of supremacy Wposed upem 
the members of this Hook. . From Charles' 
the second's rime to this momei^ tbe teat^ 
has equally affected both ■ Houseti; andi 
q^rw, by a partitdity and predilection for the 
aristoeratical order, not very%«agenialto 
the feelings of this Houses vOot.quite cort- 
ai^nt perhaps with our wamemtft duty/ 
toaecure the popular .and pkeb^kn r^b'ts 
of our own equ^ and coosrituen%.«e 
are called upon by the right boni.„TCntle.. 
man’s bill to keep the doors of .thU.Housa; 
still closed agaii»t a Ctuhsllo^commoeif,^ 
by allowing the statute of queen 
to remain in force as against while; . 


Roman (JRholn, Rcerk Btii- [djsa 

I with mure politeness than justice, we are 
* about to restore the excluded lords; our 
friends the commoners may well com¬ 
plain of our desertion in leaving them in 
: the lohhy. , ■ 

j.It.naight have been'ss well to leave the 
Housed Lords to originate this bill them¬ 
selves, though 1 agree witiithe right hon. 
Igentleraan,- that,he has precedent .in his 
:^vour, for the exclusion bill ofCiiarlcs the 
2nd, actually,rOfiginaB;ed in this House; 
and instances may. he produced in which 
tb&.Hou8.oof I.ords have originated bills 
riipon subjects 'AppCdently mote appro¬ 
priate to. oucseNes.'; It is not worth dis¬ 
puting, howeyer» whether propriety would 
,mQ8.t require the iuiflarire of the measure 
to be'elsowhei'eor.here.' But other and 
iinfinitely more important .considerations 
gpqw out of this solitary and isolated step, 
which., will hereafter involve the justice 
and. consistency of this House as they af¬ 
fect the Catbofio bo^ at large. If the 
peer is to. be. made the precursor of the 
: commoner into ^parliament, unrestricted 
by those oajtbs and securities wluch by 
'Mr. Gratt(«n’s-bi}l.in and by the 

' bill of the last session' were imposed on 
lay Catholics as well os. upon the church. 
If jthe.peer is. to take no oath of supre¬ 
macy according to the right hon. gentle¬ 
man’s ; bill, 11^ to ask on what ground 
can the Catholic mCrabei: be restricted by 
su(dt an oath i- Are we to allow our own 
House to be subjected to tests whtdi it is 
thought safe and advisable to remove from 
rite other House f . . , 

‘ Why then the .right hon. gentleman 
either does or does not mean that the 
Catholic commoner and the Catholic peer 

shaU .be placed on ..the .same footing_ 

If that be bis intention, why should not 
both, . contemporaneously and pas$ibus 
raynfs.be allowed to sit in, parliament ?— 
But, if the right hon..gentleman does not 
mean to treat.the two casas as the same, 
wRy does he. not ?-r-fot constiturionally 
tbe^ are idewricaily the. sanae, aivdif be 
will not rrthis House nmst treat tbera; as 
tbp.fame,; abandon 

i|f:chara<H<W:^e%a^Iy Ter ^nsisteni^ and 
be mtsweradrto .this, 
e^biU may^be introduced 
ettrifriet of Eliiabetb, .viad 
v^(M.d|ffarencct: is .tb«e in a few months, 
yi^ j^iq-«i«tket:of..separate .bUls, and 
.^tlns. legislation 

' .tl^Tet^jtbtnff; to ibe complained 
.•^f«».^ii.w.’!d(is!feru0ito of >the esseatial 
rihMticlei .andT^'adfW.ttodpolicy of xbe 
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general measure as an entire system.^ it was possible fot this measure to inspire 
Next session comes a bill to mSke harmony and conciliatfon, ’ and to give 
the Catholic commoner admissible here, satisfaction or conBdenee to the i!*rote8* 
>^Can. you demand oaths and secu* taht mind and feelings of the'country, 
rities from him?—No~>The session' after when’si contradictiolf) ko palpable could be 
this the pretensions of the Catholic ..so'Justly-iinputable" to parliaiiient itself, 
church will be advanced.‘-^Th^ will say/ Ho'would, howevei*, enueavouV to follow 
why-entertain fear or jealousy ofusP-^wby the right hoh.'genUepsan and to examine 
suspect our allegiance and'Submission to, ah well'fks he codld, whatVere his own 
the civil supremacy of the state ?—Why reasonarfbr deserting Ute genersi-measure, 
quarrel with us about the limits of what ra and taking up Ids imi'tim'^dnd'particular 
spiritual discipline beibnging to the pope ,messttj|e.-~As for' as he could jiidgh' of 
as ‘B mere religionist > and' civil 'power' those; KasOnsy dropping> the splendor and 
which belongs to th& king?—Yon hav«' elbquen|ce'of the right hon. gentleman’s 
trusted the peer and the ^mber of parr speech,yt'seemed ‘to' him', that his first' 
liament on this subject.^you have actually.^ wopositibn pasy that. the exclusion- bill of 
committed into their handsi aJar^sbare ‘Charloti the second«ew entirelyout^ofthc 
of the civil power of the state itsmv leave ; pretended E^pish Bot—that it was the 
to us the mere private discipline of otir u^pring of the delirium and alarm which 
churchWhat answer' will you give, to then agitated the public fehlings.*—That its 
the. CathoHc chutch.^.'LaBtly 'comes a origin was unjust, and that its continuance 
bill to grant admisskui to all- civil offioes. was equally so.—Now he would agree with 
—Why ask security frotri a removable him in saying, that a great part of Titus 
servant of,the Crown^ when nono is to be Oatcs’s,narFative was a huge lie. Dryden's 
taken from a member 4f either House ?— description of it is perhaps the best. 

Can any- gentleman foil to see that this ' Some truth there was, but dashed and 
course of proceeding at once destroys the brewed with lies.” 

very basis of that system of confidence to It appeared foreign to common sense 
be founded on just protection and precau- that thePepisls shoufd enter into a scheme 
tion which was to be made the vital prin-> to assassinate the king who was supposed 
ciple of the mmisare>—For upwards of 20 to be at heart a Papist, though he dared 
years, from the time Of-the Irish Union, not to shew any marks of external con- 
vre have heard of notbingbut concession Tormity to Uie^clmroh of j^omc. 
and security—theseterms luive-been > But granting a gSeatpan of the plot to 
coupled together, wbetiever Cnthoiic be a fiction. It b notorious, that during 
emandpatioD was mentioned—they have tlie rdga c^ Charles 2nd^ a correspondence 
always been associated and ■ treated as was carried'on with the see of Rome and 
inseparable in evOrjrpulfiication put of itsemnSarieSj for thepu^seof supplant- 
doors, in every speech mado in this ing-the Protestant :rel^on. Hts right 
House, and in the silent votes of those honourablefriertd (Mr. Peel) had'already 
who did not Bpeak.~t^But > wlmt is still alluded to it# He would, however, refer 
more, they were ■. embodied and com> the House to a vUry important historical 
bined together in Mr;'Gtvttatfs bUt-in doernnent on that subject,■ which would. 
1813, and in the trill of the right hoc. prove tlmt ^eb the Hthwas well bc« 
the attorney general for’ ligand of. the quainted with, ind a party in these tranf> 
last session. They hate bad-the sanc^on acrions. He a&tded; to the dnpatdiea 
of members of thb'House on several whi^ passed between the French court 

cas8ioe8-.i-and tbbHousiy bai^c, hi '';the and -BarilUmt -who was then minister here, 
bst' session,, legblati^mfv ^dkfored by which Mr.;^x first bre^tt to light, and 
pa^g the bifiMfi^aeeunties were neces* pnbtbbed- tn, ids bbtori^ work, having 
iary,-l4be- right bonv'gendeibfn by-bis obtSdtied;;]th^\at -I%rb fobm the archives 
present bUl, wmi^ bilmecmeehdperfee?, offire .secratwy ofT ofiice. it 

tion of unrivalfod sbguksri^t 'dS calHog .ap|i^r^'ti^l»aoonas the breath was out 
upon, the Hmae 'rirtairi^;tQ’>i^foTe> tbM .of kinj^a^pdyy Barillon writes over to 
they me not-iieeaasa«y.'’mi4:’to "involve ,Veirs#ti^-.anid-tt fo prmy clear from his 
themselves in the interifisteiicy of Con.; let^tr-t^atr the'lung died in communion 
tnmictingtbeir ov^'Voteeftln^tsessiop. 'with.;;me^ ^Ut<!h .or Rome, and 10 days 
He trotted tint hr^jaright' be ellowed .afoifeat^ the king directs him to ascer.' 
to address this pirint to the considerate ta^ strengf/t (^'the Catholic 

refieetton of die He o se—and to ask, hew Psn%in Emlandi* 

VOt. VII. i 21 
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It cflunnot be doubted, that during the tnen. But the right hon. gentleman [ Mr. 
refgn of Charles the second, the Papists Canning) passing by the constitutional 
«ete encouraged with the hope, and en- ' law of the Kevolution, had endeavoured 
tettained the project, of overturnii^ the to insulate the case of the peer,- and to 
Frotestant establishmcmt at some future treat it as a case standing upon grounds of 
oppoHunity, and though the rigiit hon. exception to the general rule of the con> 
gentleman has said, that the excltision of stitution, or upon grounds sufficient to 
the duke of York was the principal objeOt distinguish it iTon!i the case of the com* 
of the bill, lacannot agiee witn him in nfoner, and fi'om the merits of the ge> 
thinking that the exclusion of Catholic neral measure — now what were these 
peers was unjust or uncalled for by the grounds?—^Why the right hon. gentleman 
circumstances of the times, thougn the bad said, that the peer qua peer had a 
imputations then raised agdnst Papists right to leglslate^that his scat in the 
may Imve been aggravated, by mere fear House of lords Is^n absolute right, in* 
and alarm, beyond the truth. . herent id I^is ftmk and order~*a right a 

But be this as it may, and exposing priori fiowihg out of his peerage—this 
that at the precise peiiod when the res* right he saya, atad truly, was taken away 
tnction commenced, no case m fair and fromfiiepeerbythestatutaChsrlestheSnd 
reasonable necessity for its or^’n existed which operated as a depriving Uw, though 
—What would the right bonj gentleman he.was allowed to sit under the statute of 
say to then hole transactionsyto the entire the 5th Elizabeth, vrhich imposed a test 
character of the reign of James the Se- operating as an exclusion of a Catholic 
cond Would he say, tha^, there existed pommoner from this House. He had 
no fair and reasonable neceraity for its next said, that the case of the commoner 
continuance during his reign?—> Would he Is that of simple eligibility, or mercca* 
say, that the statute ouej4t to have ceased pacity of representauon, a possible con- 
and to have been repeamd in his reign?—' tingent privilege, not an absolute or po- 
No—this would be much too absurd.— sitive right annexed to the person. VS hy 
Well, then, supposing^ fbr the sake of the undoubtedly for legal purposes this dis-i 
argument, the origin 6f the exclusion tiijction exists, for the purpose of mere 
to have been premature; the reign of abstract or metapliysical definition this 
James the 2nd would, beyond all doubt, distinction may be drawn.—But for the 
have justified the origin of the exclusion purpose of the more large and ample do 
then, as Undoubtedly it justified the coo* finition of civil and political right—this 
tiquanco of it.—He must own therefore difTerenee between privilege and right, 
that he could not feel the fdree of the between the capacity to be chosen as a 
argument, which the right bon. gentlemSn representative, and the original personal 
would deduce tVom hia historical survey, title of a peer, is most flimsey, and un- 
•for granting his view of the times to be substantial, and contrary to the genius 
correcS—grlntittg that the exclusion law and spirit of the constitution. In both 
was an unjust sa^fice to the populat’ de- cases the mtriction is equally unjust, and 
lirium—^granting the lion^existenbe of any improper, unless political expediency ren> 
just cause for passing the statute ;—stHI, if ders it necessary.—The commons as le* 
other causes afiierwa^ authorised its i^lators can only act by representation.— 
continuance, as cowfessedly they did, the The peeragfi acts personally and indivi- 
real questions were, at what former period dually. 1 nU prindiple of deprivation or 
the statute ought to have been repealed, ^itldusion, by liequiring a religious test, 
and whether it ought to be repealed ribw. operates Upon the representative character 
This led him bn, ip the order of time, to of a member,'precisely in the same man- 
tbe Revolution, it was tp that important ner,anda;iinjMioddy,as Upon the original 
pnd mpmentous period-pit i^as to Vrbat personal character of a'peer.—^Therp is 
v(ras then laid dovm add’ estUilished as ei> no practical dlfikredce between the func- 
spUtiiU points in the Bmfsn'eoUstitutlotl, tioits w^ich either pt^y fs prohibited from 
it was tu the priociples then meed (br the IgolikiSdlj^ spebking, the cases 

preservation of the FroteStaUt rnonmehy, sro dub and the Same. But upon this 
and libi^rties of this country, tliat hd hSa ptbrt of the subject, he had higher au- 
cver lomed and should ^er lObk for the thdrit^tbafi his owif, be had that of hia 
regulaimn of bWA tmhiuin od this'sUb- r^t^nbU. IfHedd ttys attorney-general for 
ject.—And here his diffi^rence was ek- IreMud’. Hjie fight bon, gentleman (Mr. 
trume with bhth the right hbd. gentle* C^apng) had dtTOred fi-Om every Catholic 
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liberator ja brin^off- forward a part of 
the ttusasuro instead of the wliofe—and 
what vra$ not less reDaair|u4*le»- he.difiered 
also |a his arguments^.iro^ every. Other 
person.—The House ^eO rocblle/cted, the 
able display of reasoning of tlie attohney-r 
general of lretand«, when he aupport^l^ 
his general measure in the last s^sigtt j 
upon that occasion, a passage wejs >br9b 
duced by him from ,|qrd Imcon, wbietj 
was much cheered and, applauded,, icl 
which, that great, man speaks of ** cox^ 
petenc^ or diUitJiy to ^joy all- the benehts 
of the donstitutton, as the birtbrrigbt, qf 
all the king’s,suhjeo^”.and the right hon^ 
the attorney-genera) forlr^hmd^^reason^ 
powerfully, for Uie .universal .apd.c^nal 
political and civ.il right of overy/'lQatibQlic 
^ enjoy.office, honour an^ phWbT Ipder 
the state.'-upon lord Bspon’s principle, 
and upon arguments precisely the reverse 
of those, by which the right bon. geptlO- 
man would now deducp the . subtle and 
untangible. difiercnce between the eligi¬ 
bility of the coramoliier and the inherent 
right of the peer. 

But, he had no objection to examine 
this notion of right in the positive sense, 
in which the ho'n.- gentleman now 
urged it. In that .view his proposition 
seemed to bo, that the exercise of a per¬ 
sonal right, could npt be made to depend 
on a religious test—(or his own part, he 
had always understood, tliat, according to 
the fir§,t principles, of ciyd society, right 
itself gave way, to expediency. And that 
it was essentim to the very existence'of 
every government, of whatever form pt 
composition, that the right, to sharp in 
the powers of the state, must depend 
upon considerations of/political expedi* 
ency affecting each state..—Under this 
constitution a case cq.uld hardly be put, 
of any right which was npi .made to de¬ 
pend on expediency alone. Bnt he Would 
not travel beyond the particular case >of 
rights subjected to religious qualifications. 
You have takqn away, said the righVhon. 

S entjeman, ttie personal, rikbt> of a peer, 
y the depriving statute of' SbtH Charles 
2nd; reatpre it hach {o him again, place 
him. In the same situation M he stood io 
at the Befdcmation.—But did hot they ery 
same argument upon the dbdtrine of right, 
embrace the Cro.wh, as.well as the peer? 
Had not the sovetcign a personal right as 
sovereign, a priori, to pnsiQtain or Cppose 
the Catholic, or thd Protestant faith, 
whicbeverhe might thinkthe better?—yes. 
But by your coronation oath, you have 
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taken away that pefsqnal ilghi.. Had not 
the Bpxerei^ a pers'pnal right to.chuoseiiis 
ephsort?. Butjoo have taken it awuy by 
^e.bai p^^igt^s. - qptfhe sovereign 
a persphai rimU tp uberty pf oonsclence 
|n matters pfrelmp^^rryas. 'ButthebiU 
of rights' has jia^poj .he,must and shall 
he a Frotltataa^ and .it exgcts.from him 
iha same qualificatipn/as.the. statute SOth 
Charles 2im,exacts from. the. peer- The 
depiivaUph, * 11190 ,; pf ihejperspnalyigbt of 
the Crown is jitd ehanoraalypectdiar to his 
case. yitstande.ppoD that .general prin¬ 
ciple'v^hicH ceqj^irea. Pi^testanth^ from 
the Cr 0 wn,.%)m,yi^ member, of. parlia- 
ihent,. ahd ^pm every individual holding 
a civil place be ptece. If a. peer were not 
wibject to, the. sanie test, the anomaly 
upon the notion of right would just be 
the other way. .The attempt of the right 
hon. gentlpn)^ was, to rcpresenUihe case 
of the peer, solitary case, wl^eas it 
was actjjinily case of the king, and 
the case of tna commoner, and was go¬ 
verned hy the ^ame pervading aod uni. 
versa! principle which ran through every 
branch of riie state and aficctcq in a si¬ 
milar manner and degree every individual 
who lived under it. 

He would notr pass on to another topic 
in (he speech of the right hop. gentleman, 
upon the soundness .or fallacy of which 
depended, in. his opinion, the most im- 
nort^pt consideration pf the question.— 
The right gentleman, throughput Ids 
speech, Insmuatod, ;that at the .Involution 
it .was nqtJw^derfiWoi that the legislature 
should’' be .exclusively. Protestant.. And^ 
his. right, hqn. ^lendj^ tlie at^ot^y general* 
fottIreland,, ha4> inTiissphech, in terras the 
most direch . asserted,., that the exclusion 
of Catholics waS:^aot a fppdpmental princi¬ 
ple of the B^yofutionc, This statement he 
pad heard with, utter ftgrprisc eqd astonish¬ 
ment,. and he Woiild undertake to demon¬ 
strate the (jlrect c.qntrary, and; this from 
several sources,,. He.wouldhrst,refer the 
House to., am.Important, hlstqrical docu¬ 
ment,., which he believed h^ not been 
nqtiped ih thq former dis 9 us 6 iqnsqn 
S{jLqj|Ch >^h^.lpmeu recollected, that 

James 2nd had 
eqdehyhdre^ political focl- 

ings^f,|he prince aridpjtmepss gf Orange. 
I^er' wp^IdJihyh ro,ade;them parties if he 
i|gpld,yiq hlXppnspwa^ against the hber- 
jti^^,ahd,constitutioa of this country; for- 
tqnatqly be did hot succeed, or u e should 
Have^ had no deliverer in the persqn of 
king 'William. Tlic correspondence on 
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this stdifjecC was bdnduct^ by Mr. Stei^art df'the ReToluticm. Upon the abdication nf 
on •tbO»,pai!t.-oPl'Jaines^nd, and by Pen* Jimcs, king William was ioTited to take 
sioattty>'Pa^L'<'on the part of llie prince tho vacant throne.. He came here upon 
artd.pi’indbs&'bf'Orangp. He Would tedd the grounds of" poiitioal good faith 
toithh'^ House, Pensionary-Fag^rsvietter^ niy more upon the, faith of a dh'oct 
*<.-Ahd- -if . hir majestjr Jamea :'Sod ;de* pelitioat treaty between himself and the 
sirea thoir .concurrence in-repealing'the Bciti^ peopl&*^the 'fundam^td princU 
penal ijawsi- their-bighnesaes -ariB' ready tq pie of whion was, to make ProtestantiBoi 
^ive k; pro^^cd ithose lawi^ ^remain still exoluu^ely the basis and character of the 
Hr their full force,- tokuA fBoman Ca^t* QonstituriiHt and fthe government, to con- 
Um < are shut out of ^bctK (Hmies t^'Pari solidate it essentially with every one of. its 
Uaiment^ and out of all phfiiic- eir.pldy* departments, and to make the profiestion 
ments, ecclesiastical, cmlcand-military^ and ihh practice of,^t‘a proljminaiy, and 
as likewise ihose:'Othar laws^ which.'con* an sbsolnte andindispncsable qualification 
firm the 'ProtOstant. teligton; afid which for the exercised^ the political powers and 
6 ecuret.it a^inst -all the attempt of due duties* of the t^ilte in every.one of its 
Homan Camolics. '. But their highnesses branches. In 4he,Crown, in the peerage 
cannot- agree to the repeal bf the test, this House and:every civil place and 
and those other Feiml laws mentioned, office Of every description. - , 
that tmid. to the securUj.^ the Pro- -When-ho heard this principle disputed, 
testaqt'i^ltgion; since tlt^^oman Catlio- when he heard it denied as a Bovolution 
lies rcMiire no other prejr?!^ from these, principle, that'the members of , the two 
than - ^' being excluded parliament, branches of the legislature which belonged 

end all public eroployme]^ and that, by to the people, must be exclusively Pro- 
them, the Protestant relufoh was sheltered testant, he could hardly trust his hearing, 
from all the designk of toe Roman Catho- But-assert it who-may, and he was sorry 
lies against it, o^ against the public safety, when the assertion came from so high a 
That neither the test, nor ^ tbose- other quarts, the assertion was in the teeth 
Jaws can be said^ to cairy any-severity in' of direct. historical. testiinony,'. and not 
them against the BotUan Catliolics,; on' lels in the teeth of the legislative duclara- 
account ot- their consciances^ being only; tion of the BUI of Rights. Jhere may 
provisions qUali^Dg men Au. be members' be, indeed, some. principles of the con- 
of parliament, nir to beftr offices, by which’ ‘stitution with respect to which, it must be 
they must declare before God and men,' left to construction to decide, whether 
that they wereJbr,the ProtestantreJi^oo, they are Revolution principles. .Some 
so that,- indeed,: -^LithiS' amounteditonol doctrines can be collected only inferentially, 
more, ihan -to a seeming.'ali'.tbe.-Bte-* -^and argumentativdly - from - what then 
^testants from any pre^dices it mby re-' passedki^But this, point did not depend 
*-ceive from.iho Romao^Cfttbolica,*-’**,'*- -upon inference or. construction, or loose 
What wiUigstnt^men^ssiy to:fbis letter? - understanding; nor did it want the aid of 
They, must dopute therpttb meaning .of : external history to determine, though be 
the Eoglt^iflsy^uado toi<get.'rid of ks would’ still say that Pensionary Fagei’s 
effect. ^':H^e’^'S6-:^the£ deUionstratioD of Iqtter vmS. an important historical docu- 
history>~wjbtcbiwtlljglot}eoj|^ prefer,- the meat which ought to be kept in view as 
truth of htilory«.tM theibeauty.andsplen-' .-Illustrating die'legislative! mind of the 
dourortbe.t^ttf-hon^gentltoao-^Sidedat timhecs: oft the Bill of .-Rights.'- In tlmt 
tnatiuni PoliticdJ^ tpei^m’ th^ Jotter letter.toloration prindfplesiare laid-down, 
was h treaty; between .Jdqg 7WiUiam,^ andio-TehniatiDD:o£.fcbe .B«ial Gode,i as 

the British psopliewfitr(W|^iio<'tho /for as iji^waswol’ineomiisiteat with these 

a compact,-’.combinii^ lbise: rules, and ipvinciplei& '..But^be Jura -of-distinctiemis 

ana^ums ofcgaverjtfinentthr-^which.bfi pmi 'drawnlakultirUaaimedoupoa ibetween /the 
/posed te'bind-JutaselCM-tHisiopiniQiiS.'ha^ raxerdehi of^kiligioh- ahdrtbe'exerciw'of 
ibeedtne known. asherwned^^tliat /|my^k.^bsrerJ iiTltetfiorihes h-.was pto- 

.<hp/srdru|i^lO; 3 mn:hHik JjttnOsih his'^oopj’ pUeer;sipon< a liberal .footing; 

spira^^ overt^;iiite Rrotesiank^eataf riastrict^ri'frttm 4iuiag id either 

•hltsb^'nt, and it wm this liked point/Ja. .Hou^ dfiParKane^nti it is declared shall 
•hisu^m’UCte>.whioh induced.this -still liimachotinuGyl'rilv force-against the 

,,afterwards to ^ibcc'-thcifisehteaiundop All .GatfaoUc8.'.ln.''eodsonBnGe with.the prin* 
; protoctioDw'j^ i.Tivs: icorsespmtdence^^taofc. .hiideathuKavowedbythiepriiuMorOrange, 
£ pUed somoJtme priont'o tlie'actual €r»^ft{raHou» recdHeota,''that the act, oalled 
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tha Toleration act, was one of the carKest Reformation; iod.lhe old cuatomary^ eo. 
of king William’s reignv 'ond'he made, roniition oath! continued through the 
good his promise to-estaUiah; thei freedom neigna of the four princes- of Hie house of 
of religious . opinions^ and Worshipi In Stuanh Tt jAerelj.bound ;the Crown :.ta 
consonance witn the principle an plaiiily preeerre'tfae kigbts And.-liberties: of'the 
and explicitly avowed by him, ;that"Cii^ pMple,.^..' (mrouation oath; of king 

tholics should not sit m parliament,'lyoil Wiiliani‘imposed fi-mewduty and a new 
will finda declaration in the Bill o£ Rights persoosl character otvithe^sovermgn. It 
embodying in itself, declaring and practi!* binds;;tbe-iCroam'^'ioriritsolegislatjve, as 
catiy maintatning that prindpteina very well as.-inuits.'execuHve' character, <to 
remarkable manserr - iBaintain-thcX'ProtOstmit- -establishment 

'rhe House will recollect, that the first with^eJMcs The Crolro,: in ita le> 

S irliameut of king j^illiam, called the msbiivre character^ abd as’oiin of three 
evolution parliament, mas, in truth, not legislative estmeS of the realms must-' be 
a 'parliament constitutfonally assembted peiaon^lly. protestanty-and'.it would be 
under the great smil. But it tvas' a- eon- a breact^ ofi>thpt.e^th to concur in^ts of 
vention summoned by letters from the legislation subvenuve or injurious to Fro* 
prince of Orange. Ha wished gentlemen testant intefests.- And precisely upon the 
would condescend- to. look into the Bill same principle, the other two integral parts 
of Rights. He knew not-whether iliey of the entire legislature were, at the Re- 
would like the trouble to do so, &r he volution, ^o^ for the first time subjected 
had been censured for the drudgery; of to the same A*^ctive qualification as the 
reading too much on this subject. There sovereigu, bu^)the antecedent rcstric- 
might be such a thing as an alternative tions were'coiHinued;' and consistency 
of tiiat fault which:he supposed was mat- required that it'^hould be so, not for the 
ter of praise. In this seme Bill of Rights, purpose of - theoretical uniformity, not for 
^now scarcely recollected, the doctrines of the purposb of the ideal beauties of sym- 
*whicb are now repudiated, disputed, and metry and regularity in the features or the 
denied, was to be found this remarkable constitution, but for the necessary practical 
pBssBge>~-that the prince’s letters of sdm- purposes of legislation in carrying on the 
mons were written ** to the lords spiritual affairs of a Protestant government witii 
and temporal, icing Protestants." And safety and permanency. What a gross 
yet we have been most boldly told, but violation of principle. What a monstrous 
most unadvisedly, that the exclusion of departure would it be from all good sense 
Catholics was not a Revolution principle, and practical - wil4^m, '’ttiat. one - eonsti- 
This very statement, could only be intro- tuent ^rt of the legislature -should be 
duecd to mark the entire Protestant cha- Prbtestdnt, bpond by a rigid (Obligation 
racter of the legislature. And its mean- on its conscience; to maintain Pro-, 
ing is as plain ae if a declajratory eqaet- testantismv white the oth^ branches might 
ment had been introduced, providmgtbat be Catholic. ?Waa ir {^iblh that a state 
the restrictive statute of Charles 2nd of thin^, so uttbkly! tncoogruous and 
should continue in force. It operates discrepant.witb itself, imuld be intended 
virtually, as a re-assertion of the principle as a ^stem^^for the governmeot of this 
of that statute. country;. He wattpnwiUing'to trouble 

Pursuing the same line of Inquiry^ be the Houser^ JUrtberiwith'what passed at 
would next refer to another most material . the time of-the.- Revolution, .>5608086 he 
source of illustration,-.^ be meant that tliDught itsxu^rfiubus to'do so. He 
branch' of thO coronation' oath',? or rather must ob^ve^.' Imwever, < that..Hie drift of 
that new and substantive roath, for the - the riehf hpn. gentleman’s>^Mr» Canning) 
first time-introduced' at the Revplnthml <speeem‘taw6r ^went to ><iDfer,. that this 
by which the Crown'is boimd-to main^ '.p<)intls&di;ip&ni.ed: unobserved, or rui si- 
t8ia:tbe true pif^ession (>£ rtbe ProtMtanf ;tbe> Revolution,' and that the sta- 

roformed reli^>eD,‘:establi8bed by law, an4 ’^emf tS^les Sod, mow sought to be re- 
tlie rights imd priviteges* of the olerg;^ -'fteBledi^^fiad-not bben''^tinctly brought 
and the chuttefa. r This-peraonal duty -Imd^noticei'at that period. Now, it was 
rwtricHon upon; the ipower'^and the odn|. nCtHxeiyJikely that Somers was unac- 
scienco' of tber €rowni;.'bad';nevbr beep i^intra’with'thb history of the proceed- 
iropMed'.apon any'*BOvereign- aftefcf thi* 'mgs>comteeted with Titus Oates’s plot, 
HeforihattoB.--': Tbe 'Coronanon oath dip-''and mnvbreed*'iu the general nature and 
not bind queen .Elizabeth to maintain'the itransacHonfbf the reign of king Charles 
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2nd. And so little time it that the and constitution ofthe English parliament 
restrictions, virtually created by the sta- was secured, was enibodmd into and made 
tute of Charles ogainst Catholic peers, a fundamental principle in the union with 
and wiiich prevented tljem sitting in par- Scotland. At a v^ry short interval before 
liament. vrere unnoticed; so little time the treaty of union was concluded, qn act 
was It that the letter and the spiritof that was passed in the then separate parha- 
restriction w^re not intended to be kept ment of Scotland, by which the 16 repre* 
alive and perpetuated by the constitutional sentative peers, and the 45 members of 
system settlea at the llevolution; so this House must be Protestants, and must 
little was this the cage, that it is remark- be elected by Protestants. And this act 
able that the Bill of Rights refeb to the is made a fundamental article in the 
statute of Charles 2od, and impusu upon treaty of union, 
the king, at the age of 12 years, the ob- Here again is the Revolutioo system 
ligation of repeating that verjr identical evidenced and acted upon in the compo- 
declaration against transubstantiation, the sition of the united parliament. It was 
repeating or refusal td rep^atnvhjbh, was entirely unnecessary to refer, for a similar 
introduced by the statute of Charles, as purpose, to themnion with Ireland. Now 
the qualification or disqualification of to Jic told^ in the teeth of ail this that 
peers for taking or not taking meir seats Protestantism was not intended at the 
in the House of Lords. / Resolution to be made a personal con- 

The right hon. centlem^ (Mr. Can- dltion and an indelible indispensable 
ning) had accurately enou^ divided liis qualification to the taking a seat m either 
historical periods, and haa^omraented at House, was a statement to which the 
large on the transactions Rf the reign of authority of no man cQuld give one mo- 
Charles 2nd. He bad ef.citcd the sym- ment’s currency, 
pathy of the House by remiodiug them Wishing to confine himself entirely 
of the judicial murder of lord Stafford, within the circle of the present question,^ 
The right bon. gentleman’s main argument he would proceed to notice some othir* 
seemed to be the fiction of the Popish topics in the right hon. gentleman’s 
Plot; but the right hon. gentleman had not ^ebch. He bad said, that the statute of 
said one word as to the transactious of Charles 2nd, was intended as a tempo- 
the reign of James 2nd, though these, he rary measure, in order to prevent a Popish 
presumed, were not fictions but realities; successor; but that danger had long 
nor bad he even once referred to the Bill since passed and the restriction ought 
of Rights; nor bad he said ope syUsbte iiot, therefore, to be prolonged beyond 
as to what was meant to be the real apd the duration of that necessity which gave 
permanent character of the cobstHutiop, it birth; instead of this,^ it was now 
ps settled at the RevMutioiu UiSeryed made an indiscriminate instrument of 
well the purpose of die right hop* geutle- vexation. He would not go over tlint 
man to omit this. Bqt his ri^t hon. part of the argument again. It might be 
colleague had n^t so contented niipaflf; true, that object was more immediately 
for he had bfoadlj a^sert^ (bow oor- the exciting motive, the cataa causans^ 
rectly he nlust leave the Ho'use to decide) for thejiqtrodpction of the law; but to 
that the pow^fr of le^l^ctipn Vas not, at him it was perfectly maqifeat that the 
the Revoludon, exclusively embodied continuaqce of it was intended at the 
with Protestantism. He woiiljl crave the, Revolution to be made permanent pre- 
indulgence Of the House to s^y a UUie cipely for fte came reasons and upon the 
more, and it would be but little, hn this same principles the provisions of the 
branch of the subject. He’qoiild assure Bill of BTghjis, and the, copstitutiopal 
them that be wished to avoii^Olog into systepi of J^rotpgtdmgovernment wqs then 
the consideration of the genetal tneasur^ intended to be qiaae pef^opent, 
and Woirfd o^n otice Chwfe^yOtnts which Wetp ,t|m ll^rpvjsioi»,cr the Bill of 

had noi bebnli^verted to « former dis- B^hp Jn ceace, whan ihq J^opish de- 
cQBsions, or which bad a pointed and dis- sceM^ta ,of *^Bmea the Second were 
tinct bearing on the immediate and par- extlm^*p>c;erte)Q)ynot^ Every future king 
ticular ^neation now before the House.— of ]@liguna,iD the new Protestant sne- 
Keeping within this rahge, he would next cession was fo* afterwards to be 
remind them, that about eighteen years bound hj those strict and rigid precau- 
aftcr the Revolution, the Very same prin- tions which were deemed absolutely ne- 
cipic by which the Protestant character cessary to prevent the moat distant ap- 
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proach of danger to the reformed reli- argutneote of the right hon. gentlernaa 
gion and Protestant liberties of the peo> himself^ ivhp could never be less dtp very 
pic. Insomuch, that if any future king cogent. Such arguments he thought*he 
should hold communion with the Church could ptoduce nom the opinions^ the 
of Rome, or profess the Popish religion, speeches, the vptes, the coroposiuons, 
or marry a Papist, the crown instantly and the legislation of the right hon. 
fails from his head—ho is no longer king, gentleman nim8elf»*upon foimer occasions 
and his subjects arc tpso Jaeto dissolved connected with the subject before them, 
from their allegiance. It was not left to Danger, says toe right hdn. gentleman, 
pai liament bjr the Bill of Rights, to hear now is an iple geoeiwity, no man can ro¬ 
und try these breaches of its provisions, duce it into sf Jpe and tell us^ w/iat it is. 
and declare the throne vacant oy any in* dnd in ropformiiy with this sentiment 
tervcntion or act legislation on its port, the right hon. gentleman’s bill confers on 
But the fatal conseqiftncc is made imme- the Cstbolic peer absolute and unqualified 
didte, absolute, and una'^idablc. It was restoration to tbe legislative power of the 
very tiue, that as long as a Popish pro* peerage. But what did the right hon. 
tender to the throne was in existence, the gentlemap tiiink on this subject, ndw ^d 
danger to the state from Catholic *coun- He act upop it; how did he deal with 
cils or Catholic power in the country Was the Catholic peers when Mr. Grattan 
the greater. But to say, when that brought in his bill in 1813?—Did the 
greater dang^ ceaspd, that ail danger right hon. gentleman then assert the non- 
ccased, was reasoning which one could existence or danger ?-—did he then assert 
not well understand. And assuredly the the claim of the Catholic peers upon those 
Bill of Rights was founded on nuite oppo* grounds of abstract original right upon 
site reasoning, and introducca a system which he now ^deavours to distinguish 
of permanent precaution to meet even them from a Catholic member of this 
possibilities* But the right hon. gentle- House ?—Did hd then propose to confer 
man by his present bill, pioposes to upon them simple unqualified restoration 
le-integrate the peer in his lost lights, to their power as it stood before the SO 
and replace him in the same state, in Charles 2nd ?—Why certainly not. Tlie 
which ne stood in the reign of queen grounds then taken by the right hon. 
Elizabeth—unfettering him alone from all gentleman were precisely the contrary 
oathr, tests, restrictions, and securities, of all ^hU, as much as one thing con be 
becausU danger had long ceased ^frorn a the contrary of another. And this 
Popish pretender to the throne. As to difierence docs not rest upon speeches or 
the see of Rome, what harm could it do ? arguments, for they may be forgotten or 
whatever infiuence it had was gone, it misunderstood; but tbe right hon. gen- 
had become and inert. And ak tO tlemau’s dpituons are recorded in Mr. 
the legislative votes of seven or eight Ca* Grattan’s bill, in wbicUhe took so large* 
thohe lords, th^ were melted and dilated A part. He wduld remind the House of 
in the mass or tbe peerage and were tbe short Cobtenis of that bill. It was 
almost imperceptible. Danger externally printed at leUgth in the late publication 
or internally had bedocUe a vexatious of Mf. Grattan’s speeches. The right 
pretence—such was ihu present strain uf Hon. gentleman, andJie hoped the House 
the light boo. gentleman’s language. The would well recollect tbe nature of it—in 
light hon. gentleman had, on a former fact, it was almost as much the bfil of 
night, whcfine (Mf. W.) hhd ventured th^ight hob. gentleman as of Mr. Grattan 
to address the House Vand at no very —That bill was nqt short as the present 
auspicious season bf the debipie}, told him, bill—not naked of oaths, qualifications, 
rather pleasantly, that jbehadreserved his hud aecuritiei^ ^now so miKm decried as 
mote cogent Ur|umeo);s fox' the second hhnhH^sairy’by the right Hon? gentleman; 
reading of the bill. Nd 4, if He could 04 contrary, it contrinea a promis- 
sh6w that ahy argumenU 'about tol be, oath occfUpyjng two pages of the 
used by hhnk^f* wmd Id the argu* poOg he held m nif hand—an oath so 
men ts of the right hon.'geatiemaU against VolUhirdoUs, so iqinute, and so detailed, 
his owh'biil, Should diad very confi- that rt #as a journey to get to the end of 
dehtfy sky tfaky Staredogsht'^nbt because' the House would be fatigued and 

they’Were peredmdlyjhis (Mr. W.’s), of b^nl^ have patience if he attempted to 
winch pilespmptidn be'should not be sns- read’!t—he would not do so---but he 
peeled, bdt because they were the would- select tue most pressing and 

strongest parts of it 
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He would, however, first remiud gexUle* 
meo^ that this oath was to be taken as a 
qu<lUfi<»tion by the Catholic peer as well 
as by the cooimoner before they could sit 
and vote in eitlter House. In the first 
place the oath contained a disclniiner of 
the civil end temporal authority of the see 
of Rome in this country hefti^ a substito* 
tion for tho former oath of supremacy. , 

Now what did the right non. gentie* i 
man’s present bill provid^jb this subject? 
Why, notliing—it dispensed t dth the ne¬ 
cessity of taking the existing oath of su¬ 
premacy to the king; but it substitutes 
no new oath whatever in the place of it. 

Mr. Grattan's oath then proceeds to 
make*the Catholic peer as well as the 
commoner swear^ that he would defend the 
settlement and arrangement of property 
within the realm as established by law. 
It contains a disclaimer of any intention 
to subvert the Protestant^ clfurch, and 
then the Peer is made by a strong pro¬ 
missory obligation to swemr, that he would 
not use his privilege, power or influence to 
disturb the present church establishment, 
and that he would never aW others by 
any contrivance to make such an attempt. 

Whether this oath acknowledged the 
pen of the right hoo. gmtileman as its 
author, or of Mr* Grattan, or of both, he 
did not know. But certain it was, thal: 
several other clauses forming a v^ im¬ 
portant pturt of Mr. Grattan’s bill, were 
personally brought op by the right hoo. 
gentleman, and in the publication he now 
held in his hand, are dij^ified by hw name. 
They eomprise a vsi^ detailed system for 
. the establishment or oomoussions for the 
purpose of inquiring^ into the loyally of 
the persons noattOam to be biriiops, and 
for the purpose of control and supervision 
over tim eerteqHmdeuoe sdth the se^ of 
Rome. ^ 

Why did dreiighflieo.gentleBUin think 
an oath af<Ma^emaey necessary in ^£18, 
if it be not so now iC—Wl^ did he 1^ 
the Catholic peer that by tiukt elaborate 
oath of which not one ayllaide has found 
its way into the preanit wft?<4*-Wh8t was 
the diflbrence between >be*-j5ease of ^ 
seer in 1818?-i.df thae»^«9rittgn)d||iii 
ibr apprdieiMioB in i8iS -(md Imhgd 
right tan. geatltmmi's sanction >aa^ sua- 
tborUit for saying that th^ ^tlien eairid ‘ 
wl^aad happeiMnnoi to rimovetbeaevl 

Bint he muit neat lemind the rigU-hM-I 
gbitleoMB tfidthe HonserUf thelwnfitiie 
Jmt session, the rath centained in thM 
bill did certainly omit tbup promissory 
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ligations of Mr. Grattan’s oath. ^ But it 
contained an oath of supremacy disclaim- 
iim the jurisdiction of the see of Rome in 
all matters which conflicted with the 
duties of undivided allegiance to the king, 
or with the duties of chril obedience to 
him or his cntirts.-^BUt oven this oath 
has hemt discarded by the right iion. 
gentleman as utniecessary, though a year 
only has elapsed since the. right non. 
eentieman by the part he took upon 
uiat occasion must have entertaioeu a 
contrary opioiontn-and so did tlio Houbo 
at large. When h€ witnessed so strange 
a course of proceeding, his own notions 
retrograded much upon the expediency 
of Catholic emancipation. What reliance 
could” any man have ?—What confidence 
cObld he assume, that the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, and the rights and liberties of the 
people, so inseparably connected nith it, 
were placed beyond tlie reach of attack 
and injury ?—What satisfaction could the 
public or tile Protestant population of the 
empire have, when they observed what 
was passing ?—>Wbet rational man would 
say, that a system of precaution, protec¬ 
tion and security upon this great subject, 
had been matured by the reflection and 
wisdpm of parliammit, when year after 
year, a bill was produced, each incon¬ 
sistent witli every other, the latter always 
in contradiction with the former, and ^1 
of them so irreconcilable with any fixed 
rule, standard or opinion, as to show, that 
there was not only noUiing agreed* upon 
between the opponents and supporters of 
the measure, but that there was no fixed 
principle agreed upon, even by the sup¬ 
porters of tm measure among themselves. 
Upon former occasions great names were 
appealed to; but it was in vaia for the 
present purpose. Mr. Pitt's name had 
been formerly mentioned—how could ho 
haveMpported such a bill at tins? Mr. 
Fra's audiority had been referred to as in 
filler of the graeral measure. Tbia dis;* 
tii^ielted man icfied before vw practical 
measure hadbeen agitated. But it waa 
nn»rkabie,.that whan the first rdlaxation 
of tbh pei^rcode. a^wwvCetlioiici wra 
jfitksdoi^ l».fir JMin h^ifiwd, in rade? 
Lt0w(Me 6ieai>tblBP, «ad taonaMs^ theal 
1^4rm<)^MK»lfiraM^ jha/bgreat i»im«iii;r 
«paes^ atoeplteilb tw cpncesaidB pPianr 
ob^bMp^lbimiip abx'iu pm^iamaat. * Me 
.fingMbaMtiteeaof hjaefer having ebanged 
’•that u pi ni e wi . 'Betras aa authority nob 
fmri blft dffdnat the li^t horn genriemam 
U Me. Grattan had been Uving-pdieiiev*' 
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mg, at he did, that hie seatimenta vtxo 
genuine and smee^e on thb snbieDt, and 
recollecting as he did Jds mainy'avbnn^ 
upon the subject of seaerkies, he did net 
believe that he would ha^e^eonernmnd ia. 
this bill. He was high^iscostble df ^o. 
indolgeace of the Bouse, and bad littleij 
more to add. But the Hause waidA mm! 
collet that thej were placed hii« near/ 
situation by the natute of dnabilli dad^bv 
the novdty' of the right bon.'gentleman'^ 
arguments, and Ids wish was simply tw 
advert to thhnew beariog and aspect; of 
tbeijaestiod. a ^ \ 

Upon a former occasioo he had been a 
little saroastioallj eom|iliaiented by hw 
hon. 'fiiend, the meptber fiir'Snares* 
borough, as being dm* ably man ih the 
kibgdomi who hadteadthroqihthat lai|^ 
folio volume, hud tmeta the table of One 
House, as the repon of the committee 
appointed to inauire into the state of the 
Cathohe church throughout Europe.} 
chiedy &r the purpose of ascertaining 
their relations, ai}d lubjedtton to the civil 
goveitiiaent, &Ci of each state. Ceitmnly, 
that folio had raUiepr mrepulsive exterior, 
which, to many pessoasr was a perfect 
veto against epening the leaves of it. He 
had no mqrbid appetite for drudgery and 
superfluous labour; but, he must confess 
the crime Of having m^e himself master 
of the report i and he was glad that bo had 
done so, Realise the House would prdiably 
give him credit for statmg the result of k. 

l^iif opinion had nlwaya been, that in 
Order to flpd out what submission to the 
king, as tbediil head of the constitution 
of our countiy, we might reasonably exact 
from the CadodNS bo^, st wits a tair'erh- 
terionto idqttira *wfaat control was exon* 
cised, and wbat prevetdioBS were .inter¬ 
posed by the different states of Europe to 
exclude the intarfeeaium of the see of 
Home, and to mauitain their 'ewpr intewtal 
govsrnmenn With this view, be had fldt 
It to be hia duty, ur tsa^ die subject 
through,those papers, ^bdtmehi hiftha*. 
dhddgaf opiniOa,.wblcb'h(fd beeir ti^uis- 
mitted drow'dte di&tent'lllresgn couns,}j 
whiifo: eeemewera^ iw thoeyoof otber^ 
pertoos, lb uleles^tiMC dMy.b«ight aurto- 
Iwakf bw»<eionMi<fli .tHifawJwdt hadbeeb' 

oavidg daaie ao, hwiwibul^ do hja aafjt 
assert, •'shatv rtpimato, upim 

tH *eOatiAoati n«ea'MrgK.^iLUitrie».i^ 
litalev'yecNh pibhibdii^norenaed HfM 
that.HMMiral^^Oeer'^dih Cethefo r^*' 
gien, in an its extamel and fotenial tela*' 

voi.vir. 
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tioasaatliey might affect the cwii power 
of each state, which it %4b now thought 
Mfiso’ in this eountrys to uxst awdy ifod 
atiandoQ. .Andhe vVould aak.of the Ca* 
thdic /emaifeipatavt o questioot te wltich 
they pe^apa nd^t be'atde (o givd ao an- 
awwrt but .tot wdi^Jie protested he could 
give ndne. jH^hy Ufeat Bdtam wax to be 
the only lairitai^tiaiEurop^ in Which the 
Cathtdm religidatanihits iprofeSsors ware 
dot to be blund ay the sOrie prinaples ot 
sobnoasioa tb the civil aupremacy of 
thw stafo, wtpdx werg' exaefod ami en¬ 
forced id 'every other cornec of Europe i 
Wbat WBS4hp>e»ot peculiar in the Etdish 
eonatitution.tbat'itv safety was beyond 
the teach oi attack, and that we Should 
throw ttWft those precautions, for main¬ 
taining that peefoot independency of tlie 
external inffuence of the see of Home, 
operating thrai^h tha internal ageocy ni 
its religiod, which every other govern¬ 
ment thought absolutely e^ential to its 
presm’vation ? Why, be knew, indeed, 
that apprehensions from this quartet had 
been treated with ridicule <iiid levity. 
Were we, it is said, to be terrified now 
with the barbarous bigotry wbicit prevail¬ 
ed three centuries ageWere wo to be 
frightened now with the Catholic league, 
and the Spanish armada? Ho felt no 
grOatev alarm noW} from those ancient ter¬ 
rors, than tkfaer gentlemen did. But he 
had heard the see of Home at the prescik 
day, represeoteditor be. equally iaert in ito 
dispositums, andimpbtsntinita measures. 
Kow, if (toe gentlemen, who were so 
averse *o tdatKng the pepers oq the tabic, 
would allotwhim to oner them the result* 
ti what he Was happy to hato reac), m 
order 40 tave them troubSw he would con¬ 
vince ^era of thwoontrary. In the yc<ir 
1?^, a period af im very dark antiquity, 
the pope actually <^tabiished ccdesias- 
tica! truHitikls m sevbrai'of tbeclcctovatcs 
of Germany t this eneroaduBetitvproduced 
a Qangress oMlihe eodestsatuud eloctors, 
which was hdd.^ the Baths of Elnbt, and 
the empbrad, m the heaai of the Ger- 
lURntubt^yjfikabnrawangrdmonBtnince to 
ftoide} demiiifo diaadte wonU defend the 
fftf|9bac3Ktlm€kwadMBfo1iedyta^^ wbat 
|mk bpdmiMf aw mmarraniaile 

Im Uw Ittest, instance of 
Jlm:dnaidileds W apathy, which ore now 
gfdl'aiaMaeh to disui^niah the character 
.oliUlifAohaath of Roatc, is the bcir and 
fgatih.i^aAiddei in Spam, it seems, that 
and archbishops take an oath, 
’Ibr l^isame pilose as our own oath of 
2 K 
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atipreinacy^ by trbieh they iwear fidelity 
tb,the,kiDg, aiid deference to his prero*^ 
gattvhs. New, no longer since than the 
SOth of November ISH, the nuncio of 
tlw plfesent pope madb aj^lication to tha 
Spanish goveinmeot to Dont the clause 
respecting the obedidnce and' deference 
lo the royal prerogstivBfc Bdt the court 
of Madrid returned for answer, ** that no 
indovation should be'made tn the oath/* 
Now, wtU the Cathofic'eitianeipaiors, 
the right bon. gendeman in bis reply, have 
the goodness to ktfofn us why at Madrid) 
the &TODrite idimate of papal > feelings 
and principles, that veiy oath to ledoie 
the c)vil su^irciiuioy Of ttiO Crown in its 
objects and jnirpmes, the same as our 
own, should be deemed recniisite to 
maintain the independency of wat ^un« 
try, which has become so useless or so 
unjust, under the Protestant,monarch]^, 
and Protestant constitution of Great Bri- 
taio, as to require unqualifled abolition. 

He should detain them but a moment 
loDMriolud ^OM Mndemen who so 
boldly asserted die elate state of papal 
intovventton as it m%Ul ojberate on foreign 
QVernments t who would give us to on* 
erstand, that there is scarcely vitality or 
enistence in such an< idea«»bave uey 
forgot the oocoaation of dm emperor Na« 
poleoD, by Utah aofbority which we are 
told^ pohuedlj speakmg^^s a nonentity-** 
have they forgot, that by the same aumo- 
rity, Napoleon wes divorced, in order 
that he might ally himself by marriage With 
the House of Aitttria, and perpetuate bis 
usurpation in a fomily of fail ownj an 
* event, of the consequences of which, not« 
withstaa^ing^wlyit lmd*iinee happened he 
would say, God grant they may continue 
iodiffbreatddnd janoaioas)'to the future 
destinict of) i^aacehbd of ^utupe. But 
he was too sensibie^hf the indolence he 
had eitpMiauoed' to occupy the tiom of 
the Housdiany lu^erf and, therefore, 
he should cnnclade, by spyh^, that c the 
grounds of his decided opposition to dm 

E artial and smgidar meaeoroiofi the r^t 
on. genllcmaa verc,'^»fifo* utter v. re* i 
pugoancy and eontcadio^cm, tot those' 
viewrofi.thej^endquMiain, which had 
bseoftaket^oT id ^mnher'hid[e,l1and)4nr«ii, 
by tfioso majQEi^iesjvriiidiiiiHitdifiyNDeriyi 
bi^ 'hueoedsfaU^JIej '^oonoladedF'switt' 
mocings^** That theiscfiodd naduigheiaM) 
off tiB dmt doyisw^adbdet ^ 11 0(>v I*’® 

Jdr. fViltna fSaid, tihat dbeu|^(|iailkad 
voted before 'for t donoe8eioi&' <coiJ fob 
Calhelips, ho Mdridver datedhasopUddhr 
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[upon the question; but be should now 
take the opportunity of doing so, because 
Iw had the mistoitune todfflbr with a large 
and fespeefabte bnd^ of his constituents. 
The learned gendeman bad asked, why 
this measure Was separated from the 
general meascref Ho was ndt bound to 
answer that question. All that he was 
boand to do was to examine into the 
gCberal tneritf of < the measure* He 
Wmdd tberaforo afo the learned geotleman 
whether dtelhewas anything in the Roman 
Cithoilo religion that -dhiqualified the Ca* 
thehc peer froif^d&inglils duty as a legis¬ 
lator to his follow cbontrymen ? He 
was certain the learned gentleman would 
admit that thefo was nothing of that 
nature in the toilets of die Catholics, 
^**But,** said the learned gentleman 
n wonld you give concessions without 
demanding seoundes ?** To that question 
be would reply by saying, that he could 
; not ask for securities where he saw no 
: danger. New, be saw no present danger 
from the adnusskm of Catholic peers into 
parliaments and even supposing that 
there was a distant contingency of future 
danger from such a measure, he would 
say, as the House of Commons had long 
been a debtor to those noble lords for the 
immunities which it had withheld from 
them, it might afford to be their credits 
for a short time for the securities requi¬ 
red. Had it been the fortune of our an¬ 
cestors to have lived in the present day, 
he was sure that, though they''might 
have originated these disabilities, they 
foemselves would have given the motion 
of his right bon iViend their support.— 
Miieh had Been said as to the obligations 
of a king at his coronation; but be denied 
that there was any thing contained in the 
coronation oath which could ut all prevent 
bis majesty firom consenting lo revoke any 
restraints at present bearing on his Roman 
Catholic subjects. He denied the c6n- 
trsry assertion, because such a consent 
woiud not enduifgev the safety of the es- 
taUisbed diurch, He bras equally pre- 

E ired to deny that an alteration of tin’s 
ud^ in fovoui^of the, Roman Catholic 
neevby could by poesibili^ be as dange- 
liwds {.10 she country es it waa forsaerly 
jsailipiBsed fot>rbef eoneeitiiqr, es he did 
theteraa edistiioidoti was sufficiently piss* 
tlot.idiid&pt'tiietf'to any such cnimge. 
Anhondnfolhfief^was willing t6 allow, 
tliatl C^leS ^d \rifs actuated by most 
corruptiamd nn*Bnp^ifo prindplfo, and 
waasi Oafodic in heart as well os iK fact. 
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Danger was justly apprehended free) on Um question, which took place in tKe 
Catholic mflueooe under sufih A kuw. and ‘ otfaeci Hduse of pwHanient about eight 
imder his brother^ But Idt the House y^reAgo, hexing, seen a jM^clordwnh 
obserro, after the expuUioA of thO'StQert fU8«soe^ aMlsd,^tafaout twelvtf years of 
family^ how graduftfly* less those Opprd* i^,< standing'Ojt thaharief the llowe. 
hensiOQs had become,* and> how •numw tiQhlecaattio>wbom heaUudedj tor¬ 
se vere statutes bad been repealedt untib oed^rduDd’to a.> friend of his, and said, 
in the reign of our late benedchnt aevey? *^The r4Auit.''bf th»itt|^tV dtscussios will 
reign, the civil cofidiiioaof the Cattiolica detctmine aoiev wtethet i ifisit hodmi^age 
had been considerSbly vacoelioflated* irBy dr repress ther'mitrdf :emulattcm »i tma 
eudt «part^ rdaxattens, > goveradseni boy's eund *’ uCHeor) bear Hi. 'He kview 
themselves had Ibroed tte Cetholit^ In nott^ whati eolusoisthab N^erhSfi''itook 
ask for concesdoasttthey had permitted wkii respect to the eduoatkmmf his chiidft 
them just tn taste the {u|vof *civtl liberty, hut this ne knew, that it was onworthy in 
and then had^ dashed it from their lips* that Housrio {weserve laws which ,w«nt 
For bis part* he antieipated no iiicotw to degrade aU that was noble, apd to 
vcoience frdm granting tiuf cooeessipn at atiSe in hoooacable minds the desire and 
present asked tor. They had be^n tiddi tire hope mf serving their country, 
however, by an bon. had Jearned Neither in a pohtimil noir religions point 
ticman that in another House these seven of view wae there any real objection to 
peera might prodoco certain evil eonse^ tfaemeaiurpi^e would therefore invoke 
quences; as if, in the^fint plgoe, their in- theib, in the spirit of the constitution, to 
fiuence upon the sentiments of the great give freedom to those who npver forfeited 
body of our nobUity was tq be such as to tbeir rights; and, in the spmC of religion, 
direct their votes aad conduct; or, in to **do unto others as they ifould wish 
the second pUce,' ea if fdl these lOVen others should do unto them/* 
peers must necessmrdy be of the same Mr. Poilrf said, that until thepenal taws 
opinion pn political matters. But the were totally repealed; the peace and tvan- 
hon. and learned gentleman had said, quiiiity of Irsiaod wonld never be restored, 
that the passing of this bill would be But, m repealing those laws; parlierasmt 
lieart’s-^ease to thd Catholic peers, end shObld take card to carryc the mind of the 
heart*breaking to the'^ Catholic body, country untb'khedst «He denied that iliw 
Good God! was that House called upm mind of the Prateataiitf wav with the pile* 
m civs way to suppijF aigumehta to She sent *ineasureii it Hkrerould ,so^pot^ the 
Catholic population i Were ttiey toaupo general megaufei/butsiie thought at pre¬ 
pose tRat the CathuUc sopulatten would sent thafithacDitdtaywu'tahed by surprise, 
repine because the CatWio peers were and that< thei'qbsBtUm''of Securities Vos 
lostored to theif aeatO in dm HOuse OF evededv*rHe*wotul(i'therefore rote agqinst 
Lords? Would they not iroject the sus* thebUK; ^ t ' ij *o < v 

f iicion with dtsdmn? Was it neceisai^ Dr. JFi^t^^oreohhe^ed$ thatdpon for- 
lere to discuss thateodiess queftiotitOf meriOflcasmoi^'tbewtipppr^rsofuteasiires 
securities and of the iuBuencoiof thO ftendhBgtdiremove'thediBiditKtiestnf tbo 
Papal which, ip deliberatbg upon Boman Catholichihkdfibean rniet with sdclt> 
the general question, had always been remarks aaiheseo.*-***^^^ not vkh ns in 
found the great, the almost insuperable general propOsttions; give us some apecSo 
difficulty, althoughjt hadbSeU very dm*'imeasiore.? It'ieould’wst^ an(.the.^jmefeent 
perly made the first question to he«seer-> 'occasion bn objec^efl, that wsoedine'nica- 
taiDedi,ii The present megsu^e rested upon sure was net hrpugbh forwata. ti>£fe'’was 
greundaeojtirely distinct atidseparate. ^Het to admit raaS the gaweral questiosi 
would support It, hecausO h^ whs aobTin* jwas oneudial^had.beBB eves lieertnt hts 
ced it Was, A prtpef'tneasai^^becauseohet tbearit |^t thepoc^t'oieasuM, standing 
believed it would cotMiiiptip tbd pQopi««fi tWi il d^bn pooidnipaadvcry {hvoursbic 
Imlaiidiia peoplm^foriuibose B^aliyiihm ^owadsfshim.iiiofiinoati'hearty support. 
Fell respect, smd to 'whoaewifetiii^he!' W«rt»pbriNme'faf>Wvery page hi our his- 
fe}t cempeisimir <imd’4aatly, ibecaai««s(' kdsjnasiisdbitmipariodat which disabilities 
would restore to a aobks ebd* HtotrioiM.' ine^4lf^tto(»od<iipoR Sonum Catholics 
ordfg.of^ mdn tbst righ^:lff^ob'«dle}l‘•lmn. herved to prove thhmleiiTiewhich the peers* 
oestora possessed Wuhiidt tbs^ had) njdlati|Hd«aadt>ni had, to an act of justice 
never .forfhked eiilgQ. or .dMhi^owi> BBifi that iwhih* she>legislature were aeiw* 
He recolieoted weH, diudnge. discutsioiw VsdUediqposkb pais.* > The iramed gOnfl#-' 
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mah then proceeded to shovr, that when 
tl)e*Spantsh Armada had sailed u^on' it^ 
dJestination and approached our coasts, 
qUepn Elizahcth con6th?d the chief coni' 
maOd of‘'that navy which had proved the 
salvation of the country, to a Catholic 
peer, lord Howard of liffingbOm. In the 
reigti of Charges I., it was h dicmoi'able 
ftet, that the Catholic peers toted In 
favour of the Protestairt bUbo^e. During ^ 
the civil wars which ensued, it had been 
calculated that of thalthrCe hundred nO' 
blcnicn who bravely perished'in the cause 
•)f royally, nd fewer tha'n 190 were RotUan i 
Catholics. The exclusion'of these peers ^ 
I'tom their seats in the House of Lords 
was the result of evidence of a description 
the most .perjured, and of sflleged plots 
which had no real existence; and that the 
strongest authority for the harsh measure 
of expulsion was the testimony of wretches 
such as Oates and Bedide. The iniquitous 
system which they had contrived was con* 
summated by wliat historians had justly 
denominated the judicial murder of lord 
Stafford. The learned member here read 
an affecting account of the of tiiat- 
noble peer given by Mr. Evelyn, who had 
witnessed the whole of the proceedings. 
Mr. Evelyn indignantly complained that 
the life of a virtuous and aged nobleman 
should have been taken away updn the 
evidence of a witness, “ whnsc testimony, 
with impartial men, would not be consi¬ 
dered sufficient to hang a dog/’ Wlien it 
was said that the Catholic peers wcfuld act 
with hostility toi^’atds the Church of 
, England, what proof of this had they from 
experience? When the bill was agitated 
in the House'of Peers in the reign of 
Charles to exclude the bishops,-’how 
did the^ 'Cathijlic .peers vote?'' Hoiw-did 
the anecstbr of the duke df - Norfolk vote 
on th'dt bccauoh'?- Jf^hatgrettfer possible 
danger Cpuld be'*'apprehended'from' Ca¬ 
tholic peers" tfiafr'froar, peei%;denying 
tlic divinity of dut iSayiou^/iDr thedoctfinb 
of the atoneipetit,. or ipri^e^ing Presbyte-’ 
rianism, a dotfHne' mUdi^i^e hantile 
to the Church 6f Bnjliendjj^' hiaoif reS-; 
pects, than Catholici8itlireWd;undev w 
the chqrch h%d ac^a%ffmbn' trdi^pledi 
undevlbot ? As a tnSsSiili^^of t^etribotive 
jasrice' and ChHs^fltt?^iWpty; tbey'^lif!s>e 
called hpon to pass' Ae b|H. • _ ' - ] 

Mt. fK Coarterif^^ba^i the iihd 
learned 'ihem't^r fbt- €>kfh.r'd' H^d .dpi' 
dressed his argumentstbihe trhe'ddestien 
before the Hbdsb. 

«ot wliethef these diyabifilies’ were or 


were not rightly imposed in the first in¬ 
stance', but whether it Was proper to con¬ 
tinue them ?' They bad been passed at the 
time of the discovery of k plot, and ivhen 
the'nation was duder the influence of 
general alarm-. Irwas provided that Ca¬ 
tholics should not have access to the king’s 
pdrsoh. At present there was no fear of 
their getting near the person of the king, 
but it Was feared lest they should get to 
sH in parliatnenl; But he would ask, 
which was of the most consequence, the 
access of Catholicspf rank, influence, and 
talents, to the sonrereign, whom they might 
Sway by their enunsds; or their sitting 
among the mass of Protestants in the 
House of Peera ? If any danger existed 
fofinerly, none existed now. He rejoiced 
to see a system of toleration prevail among 
all 'classes : The annual indemnity bill 
was passed to enable Dissenters nf all de¬ 
nominations to sit and vote in parliament. 
The army and navy had been opened to 
Ae Catholics. Timir peers might fill the 
most exalted ranks, and enjoy all the ad¬ 
vantages of promotion. In short, they 
were intrusted by law with every species 
of power that might be dangorous, yet 
refused admittance within the walls of 
parliament where they would be subject 
to control. Surely this was a most glaring 
anomaly! Looking at the present state 
of Ireland, it was most important that this 
bill should be passed, that those who had 
hitherto been most unjustly excluded from 
the benefits of the constitution mi^t feel 
a' common interest, and unite in a common 
cause. The friends of harmony and tran¬ 
quillity mus| be the friends of this bill. 
He felt a strong persuasion that the great 
general measure was silently making its 
progress towards ultimate success; and he 
coAjured gentlemen who bad not yet voted 
or who having voted still doubliea, to con¬ 
sider whether the present was not the prd- 
cise moment when shch a gracioUt con^ 
cession ought; for the general welfare; to 
-be^made. '' ■ - ■ -.--v . ‘ '■.■■■: - 

' Mr^ fF’. JPtiel £d not befieve: that the 
sd^orterr of the weie aware of the 
twdieeaeiiices that^ wendd eniue if it werc 
Waiiea''ihfO#UVir^-- Tbe^Uestiontwas not 
Whefbereld'oit''-eigbt Catholic peers 
(ii^%%t^eharabter shoidd he kdnfitted into 

if this pahihl tuea- 
edferobtte?s 
introduecd' inlto this 
amd^cheteifould'be no teasoir why 
iee^ shfodld be’excluded. What, 
Ihenr, became df4he security of the Pro^^ 
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testant church ? It had been said, that tlie 
majority of the inhablteotsof lreland were 
in favour of the toeasure; perlia^so 
if it were possible to.poil the. wtfole popu* 
lation of the three hiojfdoms, the.nuipberf 
would be greatly against any further copr 
cession. , He could hot tell how any 
who hoped for tranquilUtv could su{^o|t: 
such a proposition. If the; present were: 
the time to admit Catholic peers, why 
was it not the time to admit Catholic com* - 
moners ? And if 80»: why had not the' 
right hon. the attorney-gonera) for Ireland 
brought forward thw gener^ question 
Had he been a Catholic peer^ he ^daredf 
to God he would have objected to the in¬ 
troduction of the separate questiop, and 
would not have accet)t^ 0i a boon that 
was not given to aU those Who were of,lhe 
same persuasion'. He ahOuld Be glhd- to 
learn why this question was now agitated. 
Its most saneuine ffiends honld hot hope 
that it would pasf tnto a. lat^,' and it was 
only imposing irpoB the h^er'a theinvidions 
task of throwing it oui. 

Mr. Wynhy after,, com'phipehting the 
hon. meihber for KeW'castle .(Mr. 'Wilmot) 
on the liberal vie‘«r hh bad taken of the 
subject, expressed His cOtreurrehee in the 
opinion, that the passing of this bill could 
have the effect of tranquillizing Ireland. 
In every view it was most important,..but 
in this view it was incalchlably So. .With¬ 
out it, all future tAeasitrBs of cohcfliatioh 
would^ w£tnt half their gfa(;e,'.and every 
measure of coercihn would acquire ad¬ 
ditional severity. He saw nO reason for 
not carrying a partial .bill of relief, if the 
general measure Could nO't at pretebt be 
advantageously broaght forward. Afler 
referring shortly to the proceedihgs in 
iSlii, and regrettiog thO vote be bad then 
given, the right hpor.^ntlen^n wpnt.on 
to eoQtend^ &at'htf dangO^.^bould result 
from the admisslofilir oC Cati^^id peers iatd 
the other House, . If, aa.the. bop^member 
who . lost Moke fmprehendhdto this B.Ui 
should be followed by others to .adm.tt 
commdnersi then wak ifae .prpphr titpo to 
object. At the present, moment) other 
sects were not exclqdodv jet^h.dd 
member fot> Oxford "«dsQ! dreaded mtndt 
.from tho.wQtea end mfluennii^of .ux.k^ 
eight individuahfMhQd IhadidOntOododi thpi 
if Catb^tes were adiO'iNd Hlto tlm leg{i^4 
laturo)^ the king otfght ri^eased firom 
the obligation not (qohiliifpy<.a; Catholic; 
There #8s^ .Howeverji^m sotdrt.'ds^ided di^ 
ferenee betheen>the cafes: the CatltoHo 
peer would be controlled by the Protestant 
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majorityv. but the king was complete 
in himself, and could exercise his yreroga- 
tjve without coptrdl, excepting from pub¬ 
lic . opinion.,, Thci learned member for 
^fprd, ^however,* did not, seem to think 
tha.t .puBli*^ opinion, would be any check, 
and ^at the. k^Scould, if be wished it, 
create, a .vast 'ipumlter of Catholic peers. 
It wopld be .just ;ps easy Tor the Jking to 
raarch^the of.guards into the 

House of Lords and make, them all peers. 
Tlte .Oling.waa.unppssible.in the present 
state apd trame of society. It had been 
asked, where are the securities I And it 
had been fairly, answered, where are the 
dangers? Her had supported the^bill of 
1821 with securities, not because he 
thought them nece^ary, but because he 
thought that they would contribute to the 
tuccess of the measure; nay, he would 
consent to tlieir insertion in this bill, if 
they would be at all useful. When he 
recollected that it was now 290 years since 
the Reformation, and that during half that 
time the Roman Catholic pCershad sat in 
parliament without the slightest irnputa- 
tion, even* when they were much more 
numerous than at present, be could not 
enterlain a raoracot's fear as to the effect 
of tlteir influence. If any man could 
point put a single inconvenience thdt 
really arose to the constitution in conse¬ 
quence of their formerly having seats, he 
would adinit that an argument of some 
weight might be founded upbn it. Not 
very , long since, within the memory of 
Some present, the Roman Catholics were 
looked upon as a distihet class. That 
distinction had now been removed; and 
he was sitisffed that the time t^as not very 
far distant, whbn they would be admitted 
into both branches of the legislature, 
withdut exciting the , least apprehension. 
If there were., a di^epanc^ in adthitting 
peers and Dot nidmittuig commqijs, it was 
a.discrepancy, that bad existed for a cen- 
tpfy. Inpondufion, he was, ready to vote 
for. any.bill^Jhe effbet of n^ich would be 
,to jremovft eny of the diskhilrties, however 
, nimmiimtai^i.. un^bq whicB the Roman 
laboured^ 

L. .^Gdtray, said, the hon. 

mgihhef for Oxford had come 
,tllt;lVfr4.0il«.the presmit occasion as one 
the Hofiatli. [A laugh.}. Ho begged 
.pgtd^ of the House if he had not pro- 
tPbqpa^d the 4ord correctly. He trusted 
.the .h^|l would be carried. It was not 
cdhhedted with Jhe general question, and 
hitff liot been brought forward by his 
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hop. friend (Mr. Plunkett) because it ivas 
considered that the present time was un> 
favourable to the discussion of tlic Catho¬ 
lic claims. All the restrictions imposed 
oti the Catholics had been condemned by 
Btackstonc. That learned eommcntator 
eaidj that if ever (he .time should arrive 
ivhen. the authority of the Pope leased to 
be formidable, and there wki po pretender 
to the Crown, ,it .^i'ould‘jbe')>^oper’to 
repeal the laws against Catholics. Now 
the authority of the Poj^e had ceased to 
be formidable.' 

Mr. Secretary Peel Said, that after 
having stated his sentiments to the House 
so fully on i fdfmer evening,^it was not 
his intention at presept to occupy much 
of their attention. He' rose, rather for 
the purpose of removing some miscon¬ 
ceptions and misapprehensions. He did 
not oldect to the measure, because it was 
a partml measure, nor did he Solicit the 
vote of any gentleman who might concur 
with him in his objections to the particular 
measure, under the impression that when 
the general question came tdbe discussed, 
his (Mr. P*s) oppdsition to it; would be 
relaxed. It was impossible,^ after the 
House had so recently, passed a bill 
removing the ditobilities afiecting the 
Roman Catholics, that he could anticipate 
80 decided an opposition to the general 
measure, as mignt have be^U expected in 
former times; but he would no‘t relax his 
opposition to the tneaSufe;. because he 
foresaw the probability of it& ultimate' 
success. He apprehended that it was ip 
the true spirit of the ebriStitPtion that 
members or that Hopsb shoidd maintain 
their opihioris to the last,' POtiVlfHiSt^diDg 
overwhelmiiTg majorities a|[aipst them. If 
it were probwl&that thb genetpi ipeasqre 
would be .C(aTicid,''^^prprgumen^^^^ Che 
particular. meabui’P tanid, w:eak- 

ened, and In pjropqrtiM^ to die probability 
of the ultimate'Succe^'of the general 
measure, he did 'iniost earnestly depreepto 
the success of the present bilL^ He sho^d 
merely state tfte oudiPe of llm argument 
on ivhicH he relied, wrtbdbt ^bfwmg to. 
collateral tppics. If thp''Hdbiie sbouTd 
take a diflerePtvie# of tb&r'qdtaitiop, he 
should liayd'abother ihtpriiBt’ .to loolt, tp,. 
and midfbbf dtit^to 'i^rform i Ybf it would 
thPn become hiii duty tP aPd^av<>ur tp 
create as little evil, 'aiid'ilmye^as ibuch. 
good as possible from 
did not object to 'tbp bW|itl^/m^ur)S 
because if'was pak^pl^m'tSpne, iyere 
some partiaF mcaiPrcl td' 
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not object, such, for instance, as that of 
placing the English and Irish Roman Ca¬ 
tholics on the same footing, or that of 
granting the distinction of a silk gown, 
and other privileges, short of the judicial 
functions, to Roman Catholic barristers. 
There was a great distinction betvveeq a 
specific and a pajrtjal measure; and his 
Pbjection'to the present measure was, that 
it was partial in its operation while it was 
general in Ua principle. It had been 
argued,''that there could be no danger in 
restoring a few nobteroep qf distinguished 
rank and excellei^ cdlaracter, to the privi¬ 
leges which theiir ancestors enjoyed; but, 
could any man of common sense fail to see 
the sophistry of this argument? The 
questidn we^ not, whether half a dozen 
individuals shopld be restored to the pri¬ 
vileges of their ancestors, hut whether the 
disabilities affecting one branch of the 
legislature should be removed, while they 
continued to be imposed on the other— 
whether the Qrpwn should have the power 
of creating an unlimited number of Roman 
Catholic pePirs^ white the people had not 
the power of returning to the. House of 
Commons a linuted number of ^.lioroan 
Catholic representatives. , It bad been 
contended, that the disabilities a&cting 
the peers might to be reepbved first, be¬ 
cause they were latest imposed upon thm; 
but if there was any ralidity in that argu«- 
naenf, it would go .to, prove that all restric¬ 
tions should be first removed from the 
throne.—^With regard to securities,* that 
^art of the subject had not been discussed 
in the .last debate, and in bis opinion it 
would have been better, to pass it over in 
silence, than tt> afiude to it in so ominous a 
matioer as in the present discussion. They 
Wete now told that these seemities.were 
ne ver n^ssarjr, that they had been adopted 
mSTely, fpr. the. purpose of quieting some 
ridiculous ^nd exaggerated tears m Fro* 
lestapt bigot's,, and' th.^t #he b?H.,aecu,nty, 
waa to^be, derived,, frapp^^fie 'unqiialingd., 
admiaslan of oiir Roepan Catfiojiciellb^-. 
subjects, to'the of 'pqwl,Ighta, 

ana ptivi^ges,) ff)fuph ^ 


meatfOp spi/requeptly 

anV«Ratftith,mt,a»gum€mt8^',or, 

they .mijsht 
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“(Jiio tenfeam vultus mutantcm Prolea nodo?” 
Tliefd could be ho doubt/ howeverj tliat 
if the preseritr bill phased, it/would, be 
urged as an argument next session;figain^ 
every species of security.~There vos one 
point' to wliich he whs particul^Ty. de¬ 
sirous of callfng the attention of .His fight 
hmi. friend. The present bill, professed 
only to. remove the disabilities affecting 
the Roman CathoKe peers; 'but It went 
much farther, for it would have the e^ect 
of reliOving the House of Peers frofn 
the neeessi^ of takmg the oath of su« 
premacy. This waS a most serious diffi¬ 
culty in the way of the measure. As 
far as authority "went, .he had that of 
the late Mr. Grattan^ Mr..Pon8onby, and 
almost all the most enlightened advoct^es 
of the general question, against repealing 
the oath of supremacy.' 8a enamouleu, 
indeed, were they of this oath, that ano¬ 
ther oath' of suprefaaacyi to fae taken by 
CatholiO peers, had been annexed to the. 
bill which passed that House in the last 
session. That oath, w^, solemnly recog¬ 
nized by the 3ill 6t Rljghts, the charter 
upon which king William accepted the 
throne at. the Revolution, and which d.if- 
fered from all .other 'acts of parliament, in 
being declared to be' permanently enacted 
os die law of tbe realm for ever. ,,There 
was the same guarantee, therefore, for 
the continuation of the oath of supremacy, 
ns for the exclusion 'of Roman Catholics 
from (be throne, and the maintenance qf 
tbe rights and liberties of the subject. 
He could not but consider it a fatal ob¬ 
jection to this measure, that It exempted 
the House of Peers IVom th^ necessity of 
taking this oath, which had been framed 
in the reign of EKzabetb, and which was 
solemnly recognised by "the Bill of Rights. 
He would admit^ ‘ that at the period when 
the Catholic peers were excluded the 
House of Peers Was under a temporary 
alarm from Titus Oates’s pIpt V be would 
adnil^ that they acted uhaer duress, arid 
tha^ they'W^te not in possession of their 
right'faculties; h'e Would adtnit that ilie 
triaf dflord Stafford telaiS Unjust/ and thitt 


them. If, the validity of this argument 
were admitted, the House must’be. pre¬ 
pared to ahfmdoii many, of the best secu- 
i^ies for .th^ maintenance of tbe consti- 
j^tton. the.coijstitution, nor the 

Sje,cu^itieW>^y it was maintained, 

they were founded 
oh,/Uiu",cxpet:t^CjB pf. tjtp p«slj. They 
I; wefe'ho.t ca(lptd tqjton, tp< inquire into tbe 
causes'wliijch, .led tp,the^Refprn(iaUpn, or 
to examine roihutply the framW pf'U?iad 
in which Henry 8th wrote a..toeat)«i. pne 
year “ aiver^ Martimni Lulherufiit** 
and, in the next year, on account o>f his 
divorce from queen Catherine, became s 
violent Qp[fonent of the Catholic* faith.'; 
Tile septennial bill was enacted in conse¬ 
quence of'specific circumstances; ..but 
were they to return to triennial parUa- 
meqts, because those circumstances bad 
ceased ? • Under all the circumstances, 
he felt himself bound to resist tbe present 
motion; and he implored the advocates 
of the just rights and privileges of the 
constitution, to consider whether it was 
decent or wise in the House of Commoua 
to originafe this measure ? rAll, that 
could he lest by the rejection of ihe 
present proposal was, the postpaneraont 
of the general question until the early 
part of next session^ when it would be 
taken up upoq a broad,pnd high ground. 
They could then CpRt^u fbjr the eiUgibnity, 
not merely of pemfs.tQ fit in the House ..of 
Lords, hut of every person to all situa- • 
tions in .the country. If peers were, to 
be admitted, there was no justice in the 
exclusion of oomnioners. He could,, 
therefore, see no good reason for pressing 
the present partial measure^ , as a delay of 
a few raoutns would bring the question 
before them in its mpst ample and general 
form. There would he no disadvantages 
resulting from the ruction of this mea¬ 
sure, and the House, could nqt,. in his 
opinion, sanctiopi it consistently. witUtheir 
duty. . V"' . 

Ihe Jia^TonU -qr X^okdwderrv agreed 
***-" many ';Qf"hiB non, friends in-thinking 
we ptb.stfht-moment was" not the 


lib 8l;in Contended," ih^ .ihere'’mi||hf bb I 
other ’coUciihlh^ ii^hich 

foiled a shflMeni;]E3rpiw0 eiitict- 

rntnl of khfe hill b^firlg the'fieerk-i*,Sot 



exclusion 
meht, those 
and the disabilities 


ought 


cease 


with" 

that 


Uft'iuru Oittuuiu wop uiiJuaM ossw^ fkuatt YVm IIU^ MIC 

his executibn Waa a-judicial muid^eff Vet mbaV fayQurah^. m^ uie.-introduction of 


the, gene 


^ute, would admit 
“ / 'thp'(£sposition 



y ^ priCM'jthai disposition too much.^ 
^^t/tOQjigtl Ihts was his opinion as tp the 
geiteVat 'nieasure, still he could understand 
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the policy of the present measure, and, 
UQ(^r 9 JI Uic circumstances, He was dis* 
posed to support it. In the bill before 
the House, the grounds of discussion 
were very much narrowed; a variety of 
topics, connected with the general pro* 
Qsition, were neccsshrily omitted, as 
aving no bearing on this part. In the 
general discussion, he had Always rested 
the criterion by which the question, not 
of admission, but of eligibility to office of 
Homan Catholics, should be tried on this 
—Whether there was that reasonable fear 
of danger to the state which would rendet 
this eligibility impolitic ? The present 
motioii did not require so wiilo a discus¬ 
sion ; and in the interval between this and 
the period of the great qaeslion, he 
thought it roost proper; for there were 
many who would support the admission 
of Catholic Peers, who would i^ot be dis¬ 
posed to go the length of admitting the 
eligibility of the Uoman Catholic com¬ 
moners. With respect to the question of 
securities, he did not sec why the Catho¬ 
lics should not associate tnettnselves to 
the state as well as other classes of his 
majesty’s subjects; but he would modify 
those securities in such a manner, as that, 
while they afibrded that guarantee which 
he was satisfied the Catholics were dis¬ 
posed to give, would prevent tiic measure 
from having the appearance of severity. 
“ Rut then,” said his right hoq. friend 
(Mr. Peel) ” you have given up the oath 
of supremacy by this bill.” Ho appre¬ 
hended, that if his right kon. friend a'ould 
be satisfied with an oath of supremacy, 

* the bill might be easily .so modified as to 
insure hip support. The Roman Catholic 
did not .object to the oath, and the only 
difference which existed at all on the^ub- 
ject was, as to the sense io which the word 
** spiritual ” understood. On 

the ground acquisition, of power 

by the Catholics, there was no real cause 
of fear. The utmost that could be (ex¬ 
pected from the g;eneral ‘ emancipation 
srould be, the return to that House pf 
perhaps eight or nine Qadi^pu roembars,, 
and the power which they ha^ in this 
country was pretty ^ell known. Hei 
ytewed the leasing open this quration fiai 
n master not so much pf <4mger as of .emr '; 
imrrassment (o the country;'and wdthi 
that view he.ahould ^dsh to see it atf 
As to the particular question heft^e> 
the House, though his right hon. 
had argued it as a matter of lust and oft 
legal right, yet, however disposed hei< 
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might be to concur in that view of the 
question, still, after a lapse of so long a 
time, he should not be disposed to sup¬ 
port it if he saw the least appearance of 
danger. That danger, however, had not 
been made appare nt to his mind, and 
therefore he would concur In the bill. 

Mr. Canning began by observing, that 
if in the reply which he had made on the 
former night to his right hon. rriend (Mr. 
Peel), he had dropped a word, or let 
slip an expression, winch could be sup- 
po.sed to convey tc bis rig..t hon. i'rieml's 
mind, that he tkocl^ht he had ..;ct the 
question unfairly, his right hen. iViendhad 
entirely mistaken his meaning; for he 
would^ declare, ^bat whatever difference of 
opinion subsisted between them, it was 
impossible in his conception, cither with 
reference to the question in its wider 
range, or to the narrow basis on which ho 
had placed it, to have encountered a fdirer 
adversary. If he had said, that his right 
hon. friend had not touched the justice 
or expediency of the case, he meant the 
justice and expediency of that part of it 
which he had introduced, and not the ge¬ 
neral question. He was glad that his 
noble friend’s speech had intervened be¬ 
tween that of his right hon. friend and his 
own; for, in his latter remarks, he had 
very ably developed the views and the 
policy to which the discussion of this 
question should be referred. To bring 
the merits of this partial motion more 
clearly to their attention, he wQulffbcg of 
honourable gentlemen to recollect what 
had been the progress of the discussions 
on the measure before parliament. Togo 
no farther b’ack, he would begin with the 
discussion which the House of Commons 
entertained in 1812. On that occasion, 
he bad had the honour of submitting a 
remlution, tire first successful one on 
that point which had engaged the atten¬ 
tion of parliament. In that resolution 
the Houte pledged itself to consider the 
subjeqfearly in the ensuing session, with 
the view of bringing tiie question to a se¬ 
cure, conciliatory, and permanent ad- 
juatment. What was the fate of that 
tqeasiire ? It was known that it was 
pfit^ yrhleh di^ nbt moot the concurrence 
.Qf ^ htheroHonse. In the next year, 
ndqn^tiun of its pledge, the sub- 
mtnii^aad> ano submitted for 
cohajdaratipfl in its most comprehensive 
sepap. T^e hUl liad pasiied two of iU 
stages, hqt it failed in the committee, 
Iqwing to the intrd4uction of a clause 
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wliiqh continued to shut the llotnan Ca¬ 
tholics out of parliament, hi conse¬ 
quence of that clause, the measure was 
withdrawn, and in that measure he fully 
concurred at the time. But, looking 
back to the stage of die measure then, 
and to its progress since, be felt con¬ 
vinced that tlie decision of himself and 
the other friends of the measure on, that i 
occasion, was one not so much of reason 
as of temper; and though he took his 
full'sliare of the blame of asaenting, he 
had regretted ii ever since. At that time 
the frie'"tis of the bitt ^ere offered all 
sorts of partial concessions, except the 
opening of parliament, by the hon. mem¬ 
bers who took a lead in opposing the 
measure. The friends of the bill itnpro- 
vidcntly refused, and tliey now fouttd, 
with regret, that though nine years bad 
elapsed, the question had not much ad¬ 
vanced. Last year, hi^ever, a bill was 
introduced, support^ try the stupendous 
talents of his right hon. friend, the attor- 
ney-genoral for Iceland, and was carried 
through the Commons—a measure com- 
preliensivein the highest degree, and ac¬ 
companied with conditions of such a 
nature as were thought to preclude all 
possible danger in the minds of those v«ho 
feared any. What was the fate of that 
measure? It was rejected in the other 
House, aud the friends of the measure 
were now called upon to adopt one which 
was more likely to be successful. But, 
what were the arguiqents of their oppo¬ 
nents i They called upon them to adhere 
to the same course in which they had 
hitherto so repeatedly failed. That was 
natural enough on the part of those who 
were hostile to the intimate success of 
the measure; but it. was strange that it 
should have weight with any of its sup¬ 
porters.—The ri^t bon. gentleman here 
adverted to the partial, though highly in^ 
fMrtant concessions which hw been made 
since ISIS—the opcpiog ^ the army apd 
nawy to the Roman Cidl^ics—a measure, 
too, mrieinadng in the House of Lor^s; 
aadU.iwuuld not bjc forgotten,, that . the 
danges of opening t^ie annyrend.oayy 'ip 
CathoUca waa fommly nrgied as.june^cf 
tlW‘ t^pgest.prg»!naii!ta vajgipiMirCen 
sfom :X<tt auch,ups the, jfepli^pf j 

dtscuaeion,, that .tku, waa. paaned, whicp i 
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would.ha^o beeniiejected. if forown info 
the gea^idmeasQjra--^|)e }hfn.C(i«tend^,| 
that .foe disahiliUes thj|ts Y^nov^, 
wifoout discussion, wera htf more 
tant than those which N »ught. 

VOL. Vli: 


measure before the House was not com- 
pUcated. Its bearings could be seen at a 
glance. It went not to innovate, *buir lu 
restore rights which liad existed before 
—to rerhove from* the injured posterity 
the disabilities which were entailed on 
them by foe injustice done towards their 
ancestors. This ,was not touching on the 
privileges of ilie ^ers, or if it did, it did 
so with tenderness ami delicacy.. It 
made foe Commons do for them, what it 
was supposed they would nol do for them¬ 
selves—for it was not to he imagined 
foat they w'ould'begin by admitting the 
Catholics of tlici? own order, while they 
refused an>^ such concession to Catholic 
commoners. The right hon. genMethan 
next d.weU,upon the anomaly of suppos¬ 
ing that the House of Lords, which had 
originated a bill rendering a Catholic peer 
eligible to rise to the highest rani' in the 
army and \iavy, to command a large por¬ 
tion of the armed force of the country, to 
have access to the closet of his sovereign, 
would,^ notwithstanding he might possess 
such power, exclude mm from a scat in 
that assembly, one of the objects of which 
was, to check, to control, and to keep 
down the'pride and ambition of great and 
powerful subjects. It liad been shown 
that the present measure was not innova¬ 
tion, but restoration—foat it was granting 
back privileges, which had been taken 
away unjustly, and foat even the alleged 
causes had long since ceased to exist. 
But it was said, that though the same 
causes which produced those disabilities 
did not now exist, ofoor causes might, 
which would bo equally conclusive. He- 
would admit this reasoning; but let the 
other causes be shown. At'foe Revolu¬ 
tion, the act of the 3Qth of Charles 2nd, 
was* continued, from causes of.danger 
from abroad, an^ .the discontent of a 
large party at home; hut that cast, po slur 
on the Revolution. Isfow, let'.his* right 
bop. friend point oid the existence/of any 
ope of the ,fame dangers# *^1 do not,^ 



.ijibt rfid^te w imd JtA prbuwe a k\ng 

to the 
foo Pro- 

le^^t foa^l»|i; ,1 dip not insist on his 
pbt^ifow out.!,an '.exiled monarch in a 
,t^i^.^ land, ai^d by foreign powers, 
vHiM^iiuf jhe mv^oh of the country ; but 
|. I^pk 1 bwe a right to call upon him 
u*? stwie little danger to justify 
2 L 
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his opposition to this measure. 1 do not 
insist upon liis searching history, but his 
owh imagination, which is less likely to 
foil him, for some little scantling of 
danger ; and if he wiH show me that as 
arising from my plan, I give him iny word 
1 will sit down and withdraw this bill.’’ 
[Hear, hear.]—On the subject of secu- 
ritie.s, the right bon. gentleman said he 
would have no objection to. them, but he 
would not traffic between security and 
concession. As he had already said, he 
would not make them matters of barter 
and sale. He was of opinion that there 
ought not to exist any correspondence 
with any foreign power, against the letter 
of an existing law. But it was not to be 
expected from him, that he shpuld provide 
those securities, since the House of Lords 
had thrown them completely over, when 
they passed the Army and Navy bill. 
His right bon. friend might conf^lain, that 
other securities were not annexed to this 
bill. He (Mr. C.l would say, that the 
contents of this bill did not require these 
securities. It had been asked, whether 
Great Britain was to be the .epuntry in 
w'hich such securities were not to be re¬ 
quired ? He had no right to answer this 
question, but he would say that, in his. 
opinion, it ought not. It was necessary 
that a proper control should be exercised; 
but he was not to be blamed because he 
had not provided for it in the measure 
under discussion. He would, however, in 
his turn, ask, whether the events which 
had taken place in Europe since 1812 hud 
not placed this country in a different situa- 
.tion from that in which it stood before ? 
Were we now to be more completely in¬ 
sulated in our policy than at any former 
period ? Ought it not to be taken into 
consideration, that at the' congress'' of 
Vienna an act was- adobtod, by which it 
was agreed,’*that' in 'all the states over 
which the congress could exercise con¬ 
trol, religious difference shoijild create no 
distinction as to civil or,political risjlits. 
He had been told that bis, bill was uttle 
and short, and effected its purpose with 
irrelevant dimensions. Bu^ hbre was the 
CO,ogress of Vienna altering the whole 
policy of Europe, ov^f ian'extent of terri¬ 
tory ./comprising from 4f5,000,00Q. tp 
50,00p,000 of inhabitants. Tins .grept, 
me^iire was accomplished by the t|tng^ 
str^ of a pen. It should bejecollepted, 
that Englaoid was a potty to the arranger; 
nicnts of the congress, an4 that Hagp* 
ver was one of the ‘ states affected 
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by them. Hanover might have Ca¬ 
tholic ministers and Catholic senators, 
but not so England. It might be said, 
that the particular measure upon the 
subject of religiont adopted by the con¬ 
gress, was nugatory, lie believed that 
tliis was not the case. He was assured 
by those whom he believed to possess ac¬ 
curate information on the subject, that, 
before the act of congress was agreed to, 
the system of exclusion on account of re¬ 
ligious differences was exceedingly strict; 
and, as a proof of Ibis, it was stated that 
not many years ^gs^, a menial servant in 
the stables of the emperor of Austria was 
dismissed on account of liis being a Pro¬ 
testant. At this moment he understood 
the president of one of the chambers of 
the kingdom of Hanover was a Catholic. 
When it appeared that a spirit of liberality 
was diffusing itself throughout the con¬ 
tinent, was it necessary that England alone 
should retain her insulated jpolicy with 
regard to religion ? It was often said, that 
England was the only country in which the 
slave became free upon setting his foot 
upon the soil. .Should it also be said, that 
it was the only country in which disquali¬ 
fications prevailed founded on religious 
difference i We had long been accus¬ 
tomed to deal in negatives. Members of 
that House had long been in the practice 
of swearing at the tabic in a manner to 
make them believe that faith was, not what 
they believed, but what they disbelieved 
—to think privation a privilege, and* to be 
proud of that which was called disgrace¬ 
ful. The grounds upon which he rested 
his measure were, that the dangers which 
existed, first from the date of the Refor¬ 
mation to the time of Charles 2nd, and, 
secondly, from the time of Charles 2nd 
to the Revolution, and which formed a jus¬ 
tification for the statutes which had been 
framed against the Catholics, were now 
passed away. He was willing to grant to 
the fullest extent, that a great political 
necessity had a right to demand the sacri¬ 
fice of individual privileges) but he 
coupled this admission with the condition, 
that the existence of political necessity 
oqght to be . incontrovcrtibly proved. 
Those, persons endeavoured to show 

’that the,.ac,t oC Charles ,2Qd was passed in 
tiuies Uli^lhe present, had misrepresented, 
and not quQted. the opinions of their an- 
ce^}:orsJn.sappor^ of tlieir argument. He 
was ofoniaiontbat too much weight was 
'nttacheu to the con,4uct of our ancestors 
at.(he period of the Revolution. Tliat 
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was not a time when it could be ex¬ 
pected that a man, even of the clearest 
head—and most humane heart, would try 
experiments in legislation. Our ancestors, 
in the unsettled circumslances of the limes, 
took the laws as they found them. Good 
God ! how different was the situation of 
the country now, from that in which it 
stood at those periods to which the op¬ 
ponents of the Catholics were fond of re¬ 
ferring for arguments against them ! For 
about a hundred years after the Reforma¬ 
tion, the Catholic and Protestant parties 
were combating on th^ soii; it might be 
said that a struggle was going on to see 
which should wed the state, and make her 
exclusively its own. Buttl\e time of ^com¬ 
bat was passed—the Catholics tendered a 
ivilling submission, 

“-Vicisti, ct vicliun tendere palnm 

Ausonii videre : tua estLaviniacoujux.’' 

“ You,” said the Catholics, “ have 
wedded the state: wo no longer pretend 
to be rivals: wc wish to be uniied with 
you in friendship; wc arc willing to live 
quietly under your reign ; w'c call upon 
you to deal out an equal measure of jus- 
tice and mercy towards us.” [Cheers.} 
His right hon. fiiend had argued a ques¬ 
tion of peace in tlie spirit of conflict. The 
question of rivalry had been decided. 
The Protestant religion and the constitu¬ 
tion were inseparably united: and all that 
he asked was, tiiat the subdued party 
might be allowed to participate in the en¬ 
joyment of that happiness which was to 
be obtained by living under the constitu¬ 
tion of this country, and participating in 
its privileges. The House oflght to con¬ 
sider, that it was not the business of states 
to found their prosperity upon extraordi¬ 
nary virtues; they must calculate only on 
the ordinary average weight of good qua¬ 
lities which might be hoped to be found in 
all mankind. It w'as a great panegyrick 
upon those noble persons for whose relief 
the bill was intended, that under all their 
privations they had preserved their loyalty 
and attachment to the constitution un¬ 
shaken ; but it was impossible to suppose 
that they would’ always continue in the 
same temper of mind. By refusing to ac¬ 
cede to the measure which be had intro¬ 
duced, the House would maintain a sys¬ 
tem of exclusion which, when it was ne¬ 
cessary was harsh, but had now become 
inhainaif; He called upon'them to redeem 
themselves from the imputation of adapt¬ 
ing their own conduct to that unclnritable 


and unfeeling principle which they osenhe 
to the Catholic community, and tp epn- 
cede a gift which. If given with grace, 
would bo received with ^iraiitude, and 
tend to cement in one bond of union the 
people of the Catholib creed with the pro¬ 
fessors of the Protestant religion. [Loud 
cheers.] 

The, question being put, That the bill 
be now read a se'edhu time,’* the House 
divided: Ayes ,235. Noes 223. Majority 
12. The bill was theu read a second 
time. 

Ilchester Gaol.} Mr. Alderman 
Wood moved, “That an humble address 
be presented to his majesty, praying that 
he will ordev to be forthwith laid before 
this House the Magistrates’ Journal and 
Keeper's occurence book, from 1808 to 
the presenj time.” The motion was op¬ 
posed by Mr. Dickinson, on the ground 
of its being an interference with private 
property; and supported by Mr. Benner, 
sir. F. Burdett, and Mr. Denman. Mr. 
Secretary jPeel stated, that lie had given 
orders for u prosecution against Bridle, 
the late keeper of the prison, aud that he 
had also directed eminent surveyors to 
examine and report upon the pre.«cnt site 
and state of the prison. He therefore 
hoped the alderman would witlidraw his 
motion, as well as the general one for in¬ 
quiry which stood for Wednesday next. 
Mr. Dawson and Mr. Estcourt spoke to 
the same effect; and Mr. Tynie vindicated 
the conduct of some of the magistrates, 
against whom he thought so general a 
charge ought not to be made, as he was * 
convinced that many were not implicated 
in the transactions complained of. The 
motion was withdrawn. 
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Moadrti/, May 13. 

Saleoru HtrWDREt) CooRi- F.xten- 
sioN Bill.} 'On the order of tlic day 
for the third reading of this bill. 

The AUo]^neif Oencralf upon general 
principles, Ubjccted to the bill. He 
thought it highly improper, that the lord 
who bad the whole patronage of the 
court'sbould be allowed to participate in 
the fees taken by the officers whom ho 
appointed. If tbe fees were more tlnm 
sumdent to meet the necessary cspensi s, 
their amount odght to be ahafctl. He 
’complained that,a measure f-o important 
to the public should have been attempted 
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ill the shape of a private bill, and moved, 
that (he hill be read a third time this 
day six nionthe." 

Lord 4ltkorp said, that petitions in 
favour of the bill, bad been presented from 
Manchester, Bolton, ^ury, end Rachdale; 
and, that, in fact, ^e* whole population 
of that immense district expected ad¬ 
vantage from ^t. With respect- to the 
fees, the question was, not as to their dis¬ 
posal, but whether tb^ were such fees as 
ought to be taken. Upon the principle 
that the bill tended to give the people of 
Lancashire that invaluable blessing, a 
cheap administration of justice^ he should 
vote in its favour. < 

Mr.‘ B, Wilbraham could not help 
setting bis face very strongly .agaiost tho 
measure. He objected to it upon public 
grounds, and upon the ground of its 
being obnoxious to some pai^s of the 
county. The bill, if passed, would be 
followed by others of the same description; 
and there was one clausa to which he | 
particularly objected, as trenching upon 
the jurisdiction of the Insolvent Debtors’ 
Court, providing, that persons ^ found 
guilty of having improvidently contracted 
debts might be imprisoned, for a limited 
period, by order of the court. It was a 
strong measure to give such powers to a 
tribunal which had served only originally 
for the recovery of debts under 40$. The 
county preferred the Jurisdiction of the 
Sheriff’s court. He trusted, therefore, 
that the bill would at all events be post¬ 
poned to next year. 

Mr. Brougham said, that the object of 
■the bill was, to enalile persons to obtain 
legal redress upon reasonable terms—to 
enable a creditor to recover 50s. without 
tho expense of 100/. The principle outlie 
bill was a, good one, and could not be 
carried too fhr. Hn,would ask, what op¬ 
position was . tltere .to the bill? The 
attorneys of the distrix^, of course, were 
against it, because it would lessen jhc 
cause list at every assjaes. - The loss of 
the measure could be owing only to one 
of two causes—the generad ^disposition 
of.thc House to all prpjocta pf reform, or 
the influence of the,- solicitors who were 
interested in its miscarriage. 

General wan convinced tbotj 

the principle of the bill wap good, and that! 
if it was tuio|^ed wiris -regard to.Maq. ; 
Chester/ its advantages would-soon .Im 
extended to other parte of the epoairy.- 

Mr. Scarlett said, that -the chief ob¬ 
jection to the measure that it 
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placed the administration. of public jus¬ 
tice too much in the hands of private 
individuals. 

Mr. Philips said, that the whole hun- 
dr^ of Salford was in favour of the bill, 
and that the people of Manchester were 
particularly friendly to it. 

Mr. P, Moore said, that only one in¬ 
dividual bad petitioned against the bill, 
aiid that was the under sheriff, who was 
apprehensive he should not receive as 
much in the nature of fees as he used 
to do. 

Mr. C. WilsoniL. i^\d, that the primary 
object of the bill was to aggrandize an 
individual, (lord Seflon), and throw a 
considerable sqm of money yearly into 
that nobleman’s hands. The question in 
fa£t was, whether the House would 
sanction the transfer of from 4,000/. to 
8,000/. a year from the sheriff’s court to 
this newly created court of record ? The 
funds intended for the maintenance and 
dignity of the shrievalty of the county, 
would thus be transferred to erect a new 
court of record. If the advantages of the 
bill were such as had been represented, it 
ought not to be confined to one hundred, 
but to be extended over the whole 
country. 

The House divided: For the third 
reading, 70. Against it, 96. Majority 
against the third reading of the Bill, 26. 
The third reading was accordingly put 
off for six months. 

AoKicuLTUBAt Distress.]] The 
Marquis of Londonderry having moved 
the order of the day, for bringing up the 
Report of ihe Comrait|ee of the whole 
House on Agricultural Distress, 

Colonel Dames rose, to submit the reso¬ 
lutions of which he had given notice. In 
thus offering himself to the attention of 
the House, he felt it necessary to guard 
against being misundenstood. It was not 
his intention to oppose the resolutions of 
the noble marquis;,on the contrary, he 
meant to support them as far as they went, 
-as he conceived thorn better than the ex¬ 
isting law 9 but bo abould propose a set of 
res(i^tk>0»> which the House might pass 
(ienjoin^ with those of the noble lord, or 
they wottU>riect.the One or the other, or 
h(d|t»\M -to.mom .might seem fit. When 
this.queotioii was first introduced, be had 
; .det^miheC nc^' to offer , a word upon it; 
but when hafouotf tliat six di&rent sets 
.of resolutions, not drawn up with a view to 
immediato relief, but of providing against 
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remote contingencies, which he hoped 
the^ should never live to see, he ielt him* 
Belt bound to propose some measures caU 
culated to give immediate relief. They 
had been told by great authorities in that 
House, that the present agricultural dis* 
tress was not caused by taxation, but by 
the redundancy of supply; and the noble 
lord bad contended, that from no prar^- 
cable reduction of taxes could any emetoai 
relief be derived. To say that, was in ao 
many words to say, that the price of corn 
must remain permanently at 70r. per 
quarter. It was impo^le, therefore, to 
grow corn at a much cheaper rate con¬ 
sidering all the burdiens which at present 
bore upon its production, than 70s., unless 
a reduction of taxes could be effected. 
The scheme which hud been suggested by 
the noble lord was, in its nature, imptwcx 
ticable. It was pretty obvious that Ire¬ 
land coidd raise her com at a cheaper 
rate than England could. If, in what he 
had now to offer with respect to the dif¬ 
ferent rate of taxation in regard to the 
two countries, any thing should appear to 
be dictated by a hostile feeling towards 
Ireland, he begged leave to disclaim all 
such intentions. Hut, while he wished to 
do justice to Ireland, tie begged to claim, 
at the hands of the Irish members, justice 
for England. There were many taxes 
which entered into the course of prodoc- 
tion in England, which did not affect 
Ireland. It would be found that the ess 
produce of the Excise duties on salt, hides, 
soap, and candles, in Great Britain, 
amounted, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1822, to 3,857,239/.; and the nett produce 
to 3,4)78,776/.’* Of this sum, about two- 
thirds were raised upon the a^icultuvists, 
and therefore it might be assumed that in 
England 2,500,000/. was the amount of 
taxes that entered into the cost of produc¬ 
tion. To this amount of taxes, bearing 
exclusively on the agvioultural production 
of England, the Houso most add the 8(b. 
ditioDM burthen (as compared with Ire¬ 
land) of the poor-rates; which, in March 
1821, amoonted to 7,S00,0O0l., of which 
about 6,000,000/t were paid by the land- 
owners, But, itf the dlimmidied price of 
tbe necessaries of life, and the conee- 
quently decreased eharge'of supporting 
the poor, were eonsldereiU Uie burthen of 
poor-rates nright be ffdrly computed at 
5,000,000/. a year on the a^eultura of 
this country. It WM1)^ present iotentioii, 
however, to take into the (»leulstion thctfe 
taxes only which were paid to the Excise, 
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and lie thought he could suggest sucli a 
way of relieving tbe country tVqm 
burthen of those taxes os even the noble 
lord himself would not object to. Thu 
taxes of a similar nature which might bo 
said to .bear on the cot,t of agricultural 
.production in Ireland were the leather- 
tax, producing 31,594)/. and tbe Custom¬ 
house duties; behig, for duties paid in 
Ireland, 93/)(X)/., and in England, 
160|000/. In the last year, about 600,000/. 
quarters of corn were imported from Ire¬ 
land t and looking to these &cts jointly, 
tbe House would easily apprehend what 
was the production of that country, and 
under wtmt favourable circumstances it 
was realized. If it was possible that 
Ireland might hereafter become the gra¬ 
nary of the empire, he thought it was at 
least proper, that the relative taxation of 
tho two qountries should be reduced to 
something like a proportion. For if the 
Irish land-owners, on account of the present 
bounty which their produce had in fact the 
benefit of, should be induced to break 
up their meadow land, and turn it into 
arable for riie production of corn; and if 
that bounty, either on account of the 
depressed condition of our own agriculture 
Or from any other cause, should bcrcafitcr 
cease, he left tbe House to judge whether 
such a state of things would not be a 
positive evil to Ireland. An bon. gen¬ 
tleman had observed on a preceding 
evening, that if any check were now given 
to the improving culture of that island, 
it would be productive of serious mischiel' 
to it. But tho resolutions be had to pro¬ 
pose could in no-wiie operate as such a* 
check, that the natural fertility of tlie 
kland, and the present state of Irish 
growers, could be sensibly^ected by it. 
His object in proposing, tbeo, the repeal 
of Excise taxes, only as they r^rded 
our agriculture, was, to repeal those which 
were of all others tbe most vexatious; 
while it was very possible, on the other 
hand, tlmt the customs paid in this coun¬ 
try oj^erated as d protection against fo¬ 
reign ttnpoqfatioDi. His resohitkms would 
not attack the sinking fund. Tbe noble 
lord, on a former evening, had told the 
House, that by the effbet of hU commu- 
tatioA phm, there would be Idfl a dib- 
posable surplus of 2,800,000/.; but it 
was proposed to apply towards the rcduc- 
Iba of taxation 1,800,000/. only; the 
renanador of if being reserved to be ap- 
idied to any unforeseen contingent expen¬ 
ses. The noble lord bad also said, that 
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the revenue of the country had increased 
in fhe Jast year, by more than 1 ,500,0001 .; 
and he had understood, that the improve¬ 
ment during the last month had been in the 
same ratio. Now he should suggest, that 
it would, be better to take thorn the 
surplus mentioned by the noble lord 
another 1,000,000/.; and from the.incrcase 
on the revenue', also, 1,000,000/., which, 
added to the proportion of the surplus 
said by the noble lord to be applicable to 
the reduction of taxes, namely, 1,800,000/., 
would give a sura of 3,800,000/. applic¬ 
able to the remission of those taxes which 
he proposed to have repealed. The only 
objcct.ion which could be ur^ed-against 
this plan, was, that the revenue might not 
go on increasing. But this was not the 
time at which the calculation of possible 
events was to bo put in opposition to 
actual results: neither did it follow that 
as the taxes were heavy, so was the re¬ 
venue large. Any one who looked into 
the history of taxation, would find, that so 
far from an increase of revenue being the 
necessary consequence of increased taxa¬ 
tion, the consequence was rather decreased 
revenue, in 1808, the tax on foreign 
brandy, was 12s. ^er gallon; and it 
produced a revenue of nearly %000,000l. 
a year, the importation being about 
2.630,000 gallons. In 1810, an additional 
duty of 25. 6d. a gallon was imposed. The 
consequence was, a very great diminution 
of the imports, and a consequent decrease 
of diity; so that the revenue on these 
articles fell to l,Zi29,000/. In 1812, the 
duty was run up to lOs. l^d, per gallon; 
the quantity imported declined to 200,000 
gallons, and the revenue to less tlian 
200,000/, The more expedient course 
would be, to l|^r the duty, by which^the 
productiveness of the revenue would be 
increased. In Ireland, theeftectsof the 
present system had been even more fatal. 
Since 1807, the increased taxation there 
had amounted to 3,737,000/., yet the re¬ 
venue was at this moment 700,000/. lower 
than in 1807. It was hU intention to 
alter one of his rcsnlutions, sq. as to pro¬ 
pose the repcai of the whole of the duty 
on salt, candles, and hides, and a part of 
the duty on soap, and totediice, by half, 
rhe tax on windows, the duty on leather, 
and the ciwtoms duty on salt in Ireland. 
Hence, l^tcontended, that a direct and 
immediate^Yelief would be afforded to the 
country of 3,600,000/., without infringing 
upon the sinking fund, pr encroaching 
upon a single establishment. Some of 
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these taxes carried a self-destroying prin¬ 
ciple with them: the tax on wine had 
been trebled, and the wealth of the coun¬ 
try since the great augmentation had 
trebled also: it ought, therefore, to pro¬ 
duce four and a half millions; yet it did, 
in fact, produce only a little more than 
l,dOO,(X}0/. The tax on leather brougiit 
only about 600,000/. into the Exchequer; 
but the people suffered by it to the extent 
of1,500,000/., for each tradesman through 
whose hands the commodity p<isscd, in¬ 
demnified himself for the duty at the ex¬ 
pense of the conryf(3ier. After all, the re¬ 
ductions he suggested were trifles com¬ 
pared with the vast ocean of taxation; 
and ipore thai\ three times the amount of 
them would be insuiBcient to place the 
cduntry in the situation in which he 
wisiied to see it. His proposition was 
only 1,400,000/. beyond the promised re¬ 
duction of ministers. The hon. colonel 
concluded by moving the following reso¬ 
lutions : 

1. “ That any tax which, by being un¬ 
equally distributed, acts as a bounty to 
one part of the kingdom and to the pre¬ 
judice of another, is in its nature unjust, 
and ought to be discontinued,-^2. That 
the gross produce of the excise duties on 
salt, hides, soap, and candles, in Great 
Britain, amounted, in the year ending 5th 
Jan. 1822, to the sum of 3,857,239/.; and 
the nett produce to 3,478,776/.—3. That 
there are no excise duties levied in Ire¬ 
land, on soap, salt, or candles; and that 
the gross amount of the duty on leather, 
in the year ending 5th Jan. 1822, was 
31,594/.—4. That the whole of the excise 
duty on salt, and three-fourths of the 
duties on soap, candles, and hides, in 
Great Britain, be forthwith repealed.— 
5. That the taxes on windows and leather, 
in Ireland, be forthwith repealed.” 

The Speaker suggested that it was im¬ 
possible that the question could be put in 
the shape proposed. The resolutions of the 
hon. colonel could not be made part of the 
report of the committee. 

Sir J. Sebright said, ho was in favour of 
^very practfc^le reduction, but he felt 
bound to vote against the resolutions for 
this simple reason,' that they had nothing 
to do with the vjuestion before the House. 
He returned the noble marquis his thanks 
for what he had done. As far as he could 
judge, the resolutiona of the noble 
marquis were an in^roveroent upon the 
existing corn laws. 

■Colonel Davies expressed his readiness 
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10 willulraw liis resolutions for tljo present. 

, Oil the question, that the report of the 
coiniTiittee be brought up, 

Mr. Western said, he was firmly per¬ 
suaded tliat the noble marquis’s resolu¬ 
tions would, neither directly nor indi¬ 
rectly, contribute to the welfare of agri¬ 
culture ; but that they would even add to 
the load of distress which already 
burthened the farmer. Tlie question 
mainly, if not altogether, depended upon 
the price of grain iu the foreign market; 
and he contended that the noble marquis 
had made his calculations upon the evi¬ 
dence before the committee, which was 
given in British currency, and not accord¬ 
ing to the price of gold. Jf hon, gentle¬ 
men would refer to the testimony oV Mr. 
Solly, they would find this to be the fa6t. 
Tims, the price of grain was made to ap¬ 
pear higher abroad than it really was; and 
the noble marquis had, in consequence, felt 
warranted in proposing a duty propor- 
tionably lower. That important subject 
find by no means been sufficiently inves¬ 
tigated, cither by the committee of the 
present or of the last year; and the House 
was consequently legislating in the dark. 
At Hamburgh, tvheat was now selling at 
from 2Gs. to 3U. per quarter; rye ISs.'to 
14>s.: barley 8s. to 9s.; oats 5s. 9d. to 8s., 
it was not to be forgotten»also, that 
freights from Hamburgh to London were 
nut dearer than from some parts of the 
coast of Essex. So great was the suffer¬ 
ing at* Hamburgh, that ihe Danish go¬ 
vernment had been obliged to take 
700,000 quarters of wheat in payment for 
taxes, and that quantity would of course 
be converted into money at' almost any 
sacrifice. The reduction of the import 
price from 80s. to 70s. had spread dismay 
in oil quarters, both through Irelopd and 
X'lngland. The resolutions of the noble 
marquis had doubled the despair of the 
agriculturists. They looked upon it, and 
justly, as a violation of a solemn pledge 
given by parliament—-as a breach of pub¬ 
lic faith. The landed interest would hav.e 
been much better satisfied to have re¬ 
mained under the former law, defective as 
it was, than under the proposed improve¬ 
ment. The hon. member sat down, after 
referring to the tod hasty and peremptory 
contradiction he had received on a former 
night on the subject of < prices from the 
hon. member for rortarlington. 

Mr. John Smith sai^, it .was hisopinbn 
that the distress of the agricultural body 
proceeded in a great measure from a 
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superabundant harvest, and that the 
House could not apply a remedy. Various 
remedies had been proposed, but it ap¬ 
peared to him-that the remedies, as they 
were called, 'Wonfd lead to nothing but 
ruin and degradation. He regretted that 
he had been prevented by illness from 
attending tiie discussion of a motion of 
ap hon. gentleman (Mr. ^t^■yvill). That 
motion went to crabraeo a great and 
general reduction of' taxation ; and the 
speech with which it was introduced 

S ested the propriety of taking off 20 
ons of taxes, in order to relieve 
agriculture. Now, ho did not think, if if 
were the iatention tw ruin agriculture, 
that there could be a better expedient 
proposed. The cfiect of taking off 20 
millions or 15 millions of taxes would ne¬ 
cessarily be a diminution of the expenses 
of the couqtry. But how could the public 
expenses be diminished 2 No man would 
be so absurd as to say that the navy and 
the army could be prevented from re¬ 
ceiving their, pay. What then was to 
follow? He thought it would not be 
uncharitable to say, that the meaning of 
the hon. member was, to reduce the in¬ 
terest of the stockholder. What would 
be the effect of that meosure ? The first 
consequence would be, to reduce the 
dividend of the fundholder one half—an 
act of injustice in' itself, and one which 
would excite great alarm, particularly 
amongst foreigners who had large sums 
in the English funds. If the dividends 
were to be-reduced one-half, or at all, 
foreigners of course would hasten to sell 
out, and invest their money in their own 
country. But it was not foreigners alone 
that would do so. Englishmen would he 
ready to follow their example; indeed, at 
the present moment, there existed a strong 
disposition upon the part of Englishmen, 
to invest their property in foreign funds; 
and it was clears that if the/divi'denda 
were reduced by one*ha]f, thatdi^[> 08 ition 
would greatly increase. The consequence 
would be, that* exchongn wdutd fall in 
this country,, as h did in France in 1792 
and. 1799; The consbi^amice of that fall 
would a great and immediate demand 
for bttlliftn, Bddaf that demand continued 
to bdraade, the Bank would cease to pay 
infhullicm in . the course'of one month. 
The .greater part bf*,tfae property of the 
Bank was in the hands of the government. 
But if the scheme was once adopted that 
(he’public creditor should be deprived of 
his dividend, the question would soon 
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'arise whether the Bank had a better right 
to t}e paid than any other of the public 
creditors ? Iti that' state of things, it 
Tfobld bo certain that the notes of the, 
Bank 'would not, and ’ought not, to pass. 
The private banks would next Clqse their 
doors. Independent of their' connexion 
with the Bank of Eoglatid, the private 
bankers were themswVes fundholders.; 
their property depended upon the state of 
public credit; and if that were interfered 
with, the town and country banks would 
not stand long. A scarcity of money 
would necessarily follow. If there was 
any principle more than another which 
that House had contended foe, it was this 
—that a scarcity of money produced low 
prices. If prices were to faU still more, 
the laud would do little more than support 
its paupers and the cultivator. He 
lamented that he could not attend in his 

{ dace at the discussion of the motion, and 
1 C regretted that he did not see the hon. 
gentleman who proposed it in his place, 
lie respected that hqn. gentleman—he 
respected him the more biglily, because 
he was the son of a man whose name was 
dear to the liberties of his epuntrv. He 
was aware that the hon. and learned 
member for Winchelsca, and his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Tierney) voted for the j 
motion. For both of them he bad the 
Inghest respect. They acted from con*; 
viotion, no doubt; but still ho regretted 
their vote, because that vote was likely 
to be remembered when the qualifications 
which they attached to it were forgotten. 
He knbw it would be said, that he belong* 

* ed to what was called the monied interest, 
and that he did not feel for the ajgricul- 
turist. Witht^ect to the momed in¬ 
terest, he w^ not aware of any ept of 
cruelty of insensibility er^r committed by 
them. He would hi glad to repeal taxes 
as much as srith safety could be repe^ed. 
He would wish to- ol>pose the sa^ tax, 
because be looked upon it as Injurious 
and oppressive. Various other taxes 
ought to be repealed, and for the repeal 
of every tax he would eh^erfolly vote* 
save that general sweep of repeal Whieh 
would lead, not to retrencdinient, but te 
infamy and ruin. It would take twenty 
years to settle the nountry al^r sndt an 
alteration in its system as must bd pro¬ 
duced by a remissidn of taxes to’ the 
amount of 20,000,0001. They ought look 
at France as an example in point.' And 
therefore, his objection .to the mcAion of 
the hon. member for York was, riiat such 
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a remission would not give immediate re¬ 
lief, but would produce immediate ruin. 
He did not say, that the country would 
not right itself at last; but then other 
sentiments rushed upon his mind, other 
feelings struggled in his breast, on which, 
perhaps, he had better he silent, for he 
feared that ho could not do them justice. 
Was there no such thing as national honor I 
Was there no such thing as national faith ? 
Was there no such thing as moral strength ? 
[Hear.j Could they who had the good 
fortune to inhabit this happy island, con¬ 
template with pg^nce the abandonment 
of all moral principle f It had often oc¬ 
curred to him, when be reflected on his 
own country, that it had done more for 
mankind than all the rest of Europe. It 
bad advanced the cause of science-*it had 
advanced the cause of humanity; it lind 
uniformly supported the cause of civil 
liberty; and, above all, that which was 
its highest honour and proudest recom¬ 
mendation, it had upiield the cause of 
religious toleration, which now extended 
its goodly branches over all Europe. It 
might be said, that though toleration 
reigned here, yet bigotry remained in 
various (][uarter8. It might be so; but 
the principle of toleration was at work, 
and the day was not fisr distant, when its 
holy influence would be felt all over the 
world. Who would degrade such a coun¬ 
try as this 1 For his own part, he con¬ 
templated national dishonour, national 
perfidy, and national robbery, with horror 
—with more than horror, if he bad a word 
to express such a feeling; and he hoped 
that death would close his eyes for ever, 
before he witnessed the degradation of 
his country—he hoped he shoald be spared 
the misery of contemplating the infamy 
of his native land ^Hear, hear.] The 
sentiments which were contained in various 
petitions, and which had been delivered 
in that House, impli^ a belief that an 
immense reduction of taxes wotdd serve 
the agtieuiturtl inteiest. His <vkw was, 
to show that this was a mistaken idea) 
and that, on the emitrai^, such a remis¬ 
sion nmUld ruin the agricultural interest, 
aii4 seduce aM sedety to one common 
tneie ^ shapeie^'raht. If it was true, 
tfaatMhe ni^payment of the disidends 
would have Ito disastrous effects which 
he^ bid painted oht, ' be would ask the 
House am t^ county to mark the deep 
and aonunendingoVigation by which they 
Wwre bound to avert such evils. He 
eottld anUdtwa no doubt, however, that 
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a considerable sum of money miglit yet 
be saved to the country without any ma¬ 
terial inconvenience to the government. 
Much might be saved in the colonies-^in 
the expenses of the Cape of Good Hope, 
for instance: in the naval and military 
establishments; and in different other de> 
partments. If he were told that such re¬ 
ductions would weaken the influence of 
the Crown, he must deny the assertion. 
It was idle, in the present state of intellect 
in this country, to advance such an argu¬ 
ment. Neither the Cronin nor the go¬ 
vernment need fear an^^ant of influence^ 
if wise measures were adoj^ted: and he 
would say, what he had before observed, 
and what he now repeated on mature re¬ 
flection, that if the gentlemen opf^osite 
were true to tlieir own interest, they 
would create more influence by adopting 
principles of rigid economy, than they 
could by any other means. He should 
trespass no farther on their time, but to 
observe, that the moment they violated 
public credit, that moment misery and 
discord would overwhelm the country, 
and the sun of England would be set for 
ever [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. D. Bro/wne expressed his convic¬ 
tion that the resolutions would neither 
benefit the agricultural interest, nor satisfy 
the country. 

Sir W. W, Wmn deprecated any 
breach of faith with the public creditor. 
He approved of the resolutions, bccarse 
they ^rmed a medium between those 
which proposed a very low, and those 
which called for a very high protection. 
He could, however, have wished, that the 
protecting duty had been higher. 

Lord Altkorp said, he womd not answer 
the argument which his hon. friend (Mr. 
J. Smith) had adduced to shew that a 
national bankruptcy would be mis¬ 
chievous, but be thought it highly unfair 
that it should be insinuated, that all per- 
sons who voted for a reduction of taxes 
contemplated a national bankruptcy. He 
liad not voted for the resolution of the 
hon. member for York, not because he 
disapproved of it (on the contrary he 
should support it whenever it might be 
^ain brought forward), but because 
it tended to interrupt an adjourned de¬ 
bate. 

Mr. Chaloner said, his bon. friend and 
colleague did not state 20,000,000/. to be 
the measure of taxation* which he proposed 
to be reduced, but that it was the amount 
short of which he conceived no very ma- 
VOL. VH. 
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terial relief could be afi'urdcd to the 
country. 

Mr, Philips said, he had not heard’the 
whole of the speech of the hon. member 
for York, when be'made j)is motion. He 
did, however, .hear- something said about 
26,000,600^,' as an •abatement of taxation, 
which was cheejmd, and immediately after 
the motion for a reductiod of taxes was 
proposed. ' He could not,in.coosequence, 
abstain-from stating his disapproval of 
sucli an abatement of taxation, which 
must. either have the efiect of dteating 
the public creditor or of depreciating the 
currency; but, when he found that the 
motion only pledged the House to a 
reduction of taxation, without statin’g any 
specific aniQuiit, he voted for it. The 
hon. member for Essex had again 
made a reference to the calculations of 
Mr. Solly, which had already been per¬ 
fectly explained by the hon. member for 
Portarlington. The lion, member fur 
Essex objected to the period when those 
calculations were made; but he should 
have recollected, that those calculations 
came down^o 1820-1, when the metallic 
currency had been restored; and what 
calculation could he wish to have except 
one founded on that currency ? To take 
the present price of grain on the continent 
was a deviation from the ordinary course 
of things. On referring to the evidence 
contained in the report of last year, it 
would be found, that the average price of 
wheat at Dantzic, for 30 years ending 

1819, was 53s. The hon. member for 
Corfe-castle was of opinion, that averages 
should be taken on shorter periods. He • 
(Mr. P.) had done so; and be found that 
the average price of Hantzic wheat on 
boarjl for 5 years from 1796 to 1800, was 
53s. Sd., and. for 5 years from 1816 to 

1820, the average price of Dantzic wheat 
on board was 67s. 7d. So that even the 
averages of these short periods showed, 
tlui| unless they had monstrous high 
duties on importation, foreign wheat must 
find its way to this country. ^ He -was 
unfriei^dly to any system wh^h created a 
fluctuation of price, and he Imlicved there 
were no persons to whom steady prices 
were of so much importance as the landed 
interest. Whentheagriculturistpossessed 
high prices and high rents, his habits and 
arra^Dgements were formed on that high 
scale; 'and when low prices and low rents 
occurred, then came distress, ami misery, 
end apfdications^ to that House. He 
thought it unwise to adopt a system of 

2M 
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l)igh import duties* He believed it to be be denied that their profits were extremelT 
absolutely impossible to keep up high low. liy low wages only—which again 
piTces; but he was sure that much mis- could only be borne out by extremely low 
chief would be done by legislating on the prices—-could the maimfucturers go on. 
subject. Great comp^a^nts had been made He wished also to advert to another mis- 
by the landed interest in that Hopse, tliat take. It had been attempted to calculate 
they had not attcndedsqfficiently to their the prosperity of manufacturers by their 
own advantage. They complained of the annua! exports. This was not at all a 
corn law whidi occasioned great fluctua- test by which to judge of their situation, 
tions. It certainly was the worst measure The manufacturer himself often did not 
which could possibly be adopted; but it know the result of his own trade during 
was their own measure, and they had no the year. His exports were made, not in 
right to come forward and say that they consequence of foreign orders, but ac- 
had neglected their own interest while cording to his judgment and at his 
they took care of those of the manufac- own risk. He sent agents abroad ; if he 
turer and the merchant. ..Those who had the good fortune to send goods to a 
imagfiied that the present distress arose market where the supply was deficient, 
from the resumption of casji payments, his agent often ivrote in return—“ 1 have 
sufibred under a great delusion. When made an advantageous sale, but I do not 
France fcsumcd cash payments had that knew what the proceeds may be; if 1 take 
measure the effect which was attributed bills, the course of exchange will destroy 
to the resumption of cash payments in all the profits; and if 1 take the inanii- 
England i In France the metallic cur- factures of this country, they are so higii 
rcncy had been driven out by the assignats, that you will lose by them.” Thus, per- 
and the resumption of a metallic currency haps, the manufacturer lost money, after 
had had a greater effect than in this his hopes had been raised of making con- 
country, because the quantity .of currency siderable gain. If, then, the manufacturer, 
was there less than in England, from the whose whole study was to adapt the 
limited nature of her commerce. Yet in supply to the demand, and who was not 
France the resumption had produced no d^endent upon the seasons, often lost, 
effect on prices. It had been alleged, notwithstanding all his experience and 
that importations of corn from Ireland sagacity, was there not a much greater 
had increased the distress of this country: probability that grain could not be adapted 
but Ireland had in return received our to the demand so accurately as to protect 
manufactures, and thus both countries the agriculturist from loss at all times ? 
had been benefited. If corn were not They might shut out importatibns of 
allowed to be imported from Ireland, and grain, but they would only on that 
prices should be raised to double their account be more exposed to the evils of 
• amount in other countries, could they be fluctuation. He wished to get rid of the 
maintained in that state ? Manufactured system of averages, and therefore the 
goods would rise, and commerce would only set of resolutions he could approve 
be obstructed; for our manufact'^rers of, were those of his hon. friend, the 
could not compete with the manufacturers member for Portarlington. Far from 
of other countries.. The poor-rates would agreeing with his hon. and learned friend 
increase; wages would get lower; end (Mr. Brougham), and the noble.member 
what would then become of agriculture ? mr Northampton, that the efiect of indi- 
The situation of tire country at pre^nt rect taxation was greater on i^riculture 
w^ far superior to what it would be if than on manufacture, he thought that if 
agricultural produce- wqre raised high they traced the progress of a manufacture 
while they were low. in other couqtries.— from the raw material, they would %id it 
He wished to take that opjmrtunity of more bnrftienod with taxes thanan^agri- 
correcting some mistakes which prevailed cultqral product. He concluded by 
respecting the state of the manufacturing hoping that his.hoD. friend (Mr. Ricardo) 
interests. The fact Was, that the manu- would bring forward hia resolutions year 
facturing.interests were only r^coverjng af^ yearconvinced that time would 
from a ^i^essioD,'similar, to that under the ..correctness. ,qf hia positions, 

which ^ricuJture pow su^erod , ^he The paare.lua jhyon. firiend was knpwn, the. 
manuracturers .ha.4 beep every day s^emg: taprq and .the 

their capital ditnioished. ^ Tlj^y had,now; hi'orWjuniverselly recpgnixetl, l^.ell who 
a prospeqt.of recovering; bpt it wa^ hot to bad sense or candour^ aa one of the most 
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original and wisest writers, aad one of the 
soundest thinkers on the subject of poli¬ 
tical economy. 

Mr. St/kes contended, that the proposi¬ 
tion for the reduction of taxation was so 
obviously a remedy, and the only remedy 
for the great distress which was now felt, 
that he was surprised that there could be 
any difference of opinion upon the subject. 
No proposition could be more clear to 
his mind. His hon.friend (Mr. J. Smith) 
had been conjuring up a chimera, and 
then destroying his ovrn creation. No 
one in that House had i^'d, that national 
credit was not to be maintained. The 
reduction of taxation was the best ground 
on which national faith could be fixed. 
He had not voted on any one of the reso¬ 
lutions brought forward, because he hdd 
not been able to bring his mind to agree 
v/ith any one of them. It was, in his 
opinion, the change in the currency which 
had caused the distress. He agreed in 
the main with the hon. member for 
Callinglon, (Mr. Attwood.) If they 
succeeded in raising corn to a high price 
it would be by oppressing other classes; 
and they would throw a burthen on the 
manufacturing interests which they could 
not bear. • 

Mr. Ricardo, in explanation of the 
allusion which had been made to his 
statement of the average prices of foreign 
corn, by the hon. member for Essex, 
begged the House would bear in mind, 
that tifere were two authorities on that 
subject that were quoted from, who 
differed much in their items. The calcu¬ 
lations of Mr. Solly were made in con¬ 
formance with the variations of our paper 
currency, and were, therefore, always 
higher than those of Mr. Grade, who 
made his calculations upon a fixed ex¬ 
change. He had built his argument on 
the latter, and it would be found that 
whilst he was quoting from one paper, the 
hon. gentlemen was quoting from- another, 
and thus the misunderstanding arose. He 
therefere hoped he should be acquitted ef 
any intention to mislead. 

Mr. > Mmod % aid, he rose in conse¬ 
quence of-what bad fallen from the hon.' 
member for Wootton Basset on "the sub¬ 
ject of-the' pnces of foreign grain, and 
from other hon. niembetrs on the same 
subject, in the course of the debate. The 
present measure rested for its details, 
altogether on the infetrmation they pos¬ 
sessed respecting 'those prices. Tlioy 
took ilio price of grain^in foreign markets, 
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according to what they believed it to be. 
They added the cost of transmissionhe^c, 
and to this they added their duty; in 
order to form the amount of protection, 
they were willing, and proposed to, give to 
British agriculture.' All this rested, there¬ 
fore, on the Bccdraty of the information 
they possessed, naspecting prices in 
foreign markets: and on that head, there 
was no information whatever before the* 
House, on Which it cduld safely act; 
none that was not defective br'faliaci'oqs; 
and they were proceeding to regulate the 
most important interests of the empire, 
the interests of that vast body of peti¬ 
tioners before them, upon information 
which no man would be satisfied to act 
upon in the*conduct of his own aftatrs. 
The noble marquis who had proposed the 
protecting prices now under considera¬ 
tion, had stated, that with respect to the 
prices of grain in the Baltic ports, they 
were not to take the prices of the present 
time, which were low ; but that they were 
to ground their calculations, on what had 
been the average prices of the last 20 or 
25 years. Undoubtedly they must take 
an average price, and not the price of 
any particular time or year; but then, so 
far from its being the average of the last 
20 or 25 years which they ought to found 
their calculations upon, it was an average 
out of which that 20 or 25 years ought to 
be entirely ,jitruck. That was a period 
when the bi^i prices of this country, by 
wliatevcr cause occasioned; whether by 
the alterations in their currency as he 
contended; or by bad land, and bad corn 
laws, as the hon. member for Portarlington 
would 4 contend — from whatever cause 
those prices had arisen, they had, during 
thcir,existcnce, during the last ^ or 2.5 
years, materially deranged the prices of 
all those foreign markets, with wfiich this 
country was connected, and from whence 
it had drawn supplies. The price of the 
Baltic ports was^, in fact, 4 io othbr tlian 
the price of Mark^ane, wheriev'er importa¬ 
tion was free. The'^rice of Mark-lane was 
known to th^ lialtfc'merchant; and he, 
.knew also, the ebst ortransibissloh, and 
that his grain'■ liras wbftK' the’ Mdt-k lane 
iprice, tmducting that cost. ' But were 
they to consider, that becabsc a high 
bn^ had' existed in the Baltic, occasioned 
hyti-high'price here; ihat the Baltic prices 
■wfete to bonuniie high when their own 
bid fallen f 'Tiiat because they had paidi 
high prices'for the Baltic grain for the 
last 20 br 25 years; that therefore at a 
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low price this grain would not be delivered 
heye ?. It would be juai as reasonable to 
take the average price at which for tlic 
last 20 or 25 years the corn of Yorkshire 
had been sold in the London market; and j 
conclude that if for the next 20 or 25 
years the Loudon prices should fall below 
that average, no corn would arrive from 
Yorkshire in that market. He submitted 
that one conclusion would be just as rea¬ 
sonable as the other. In the tables which 
had been laid before the House, for its 
information respecting foreign prices; i 
even the difference in the exchanges had 
been lost sight of, as giving a different 
estin\ate for corn when marked in money 
of a low, from that which would be 
given, when marked in moocy of a high 
value. No allowance had been made for 
the essential difference, which a corrected 
estimate of the exchange v^ould have 
made in those tables. That important 
distinction had been entirely overlooked ; 
and he confessed that when that error had 
been recently explained to the House, by 
his hon. friend the member for Essex, he had 
witnessed with some surprise, the confident 
contradiction which the hon, member for 
Portarlington had given to bis hon. friend’s 
statement; because he then believed he 
recollected, what he had since found on 
reference to be the case, that the hon. 
member himself had, in a very detailed 
statement of foreign prices which he had 
delivered to the committee of 1821, fallen 
into that very error which when the 
member for Essex pointed it out, he did 
not believe could have existed. And the 
consequence of that erroneous method of 
computation was, a difference no less 
than this, that when the House referred 
to the hon. member’s table; for a price 
marked of 2ls. 6</. they ought to read 
l-ls. and fora price of 26s.,—16s.; and 
a diifercnce of a similar kind ran through 
the whole table. The present prices.in 
the Baltic, hs believed, w'ere 63 a at 
Dantzic, and 25s. at St. I’etersburgh ; the 
freight to London was, perhaps, double, 
or little more than double, fit' that from 
Yorkshire; and at prices somewhat similar 
to those, he had little doubt, but, in com¬ 
mon yeais, all the surplus corn the Baltic 
could would be sent to this 

counttpir they would receive it, and the 
EriglEB markets should admit of no higher 
p>iue being given. 

There was one great corn country also, 
France, that had been nearly as much 
overlooked on this subject, as though it 
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had no existence—although it was most 
probable, if not altogether certain, that 
whenever importation should again take 
place; from France their main supplies 
of grain would arrive. Many districts 
of that country, produced in all ordinary 
years, a great disposeable surplus. Corn 
was grown very cheaply there, itith few 
taxes; that country was close to thdr 
own shores; the carriage of corn from 
thence to Mark-lane, would be little more 
than the carriage from Essex; and the 
only information the House had before it, 
as to the price o^rain in France, was to 
be collected from the evidence of Mr. 
Jacob, who had incidentally mentioned, 
that in one particular market the price of 
which he had noted: he found wheat at 
ahout 3s. a bushel. Did not this circum¬ 
stance indicate a necessity for further 
and for accurate information respecting 
prices in France; when they were deter¬ 
mining what duty would, or would not 
be, a protection here against corn of a 
foreign growth? The prices of France, 
it was important also for them to look to, 
in another view. The steadiness which 
he believed it would be found, that those 
prices had maintained, ivas calculated very 
strongly to elucidate the causes of those 
extraordinary fluctuations which had taken 
place at the same time in this country, and 
had been attended with consequences so 
important. There was no objection to 
taking the average of the last 20 or 25 years, 
for the prices of France: those prices had 
not been affected during that time, either 
by any derangement in their own currency, 
or of the markets of this country. Tiicy bad 
preserved, therefore, a steady uniformity, 
the present prices were those of a century 
and a half back. They were those, also, 
of the late war: Mr. Malthus had found 
that the price there, in 1814, was 36s. 8//. 
a quarter; and, that that was then con¬ 
sidered as a high price. In some districts, 
riots bad then taken place on that account, 
and corn did not appear, on an average, to 
have been higher during die ten preceding 
ears: the period when corn attained its 
ighest prices here. The present prices of 
France, were not materially lower tiian 
those thus cited in 1814. The price 
giveti by Mr; Jacob, it would be found, 
was not to he taken as the average of the 
‘kingdom, it was the price of a particular 
town; and corn, from a variety of 
causes, varied in‘price in different dis¬ 
tricts in France; much more than in this 
I country* The state of the corn laws' in 
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I'raiice confirmed this information re¬ 
specting its price. In November last, 
tlie free importation of grain into France, 
was restrained for the first time since the 
war. It was, as the king of France told 
the Chambers, in consequence of theeifects 
of an abundant harvest. That is, theiDBn» 
ner in Which he described the agricultural 
distress, which they were told existed in 
France. The average price for the whole 
of France at that time, as appeared by 
accounts published by the French govern- 
ment, was equal to S4-S. 2d, a quarter, of 
English money. By law which bad 
been passed in 1814, the exportation of 
wheat was prohibited when tlie price 
rose to about 4*8s. These two prices 
might, therefore, perhaps, be taken *as the 
extremes of prices in France, for the 
average of the kingdom: with a price of 
48^., it was to be concluded, that the 
landowners were desirous of no farther 
rise: at 34.;. the consumers were satis¬ 
fied ; they desired no lower price. The 
law made in 1814, prohibiting exportation 
when the price exceeded 48;., corres¬ 
ponded with a similar law made fifty y>'ars 
before, in 1764; which fixed the same 
price of 48;., as the price when exporta¬ 
tion should cease; and this exhibited 
strong evidence, that the average prices 
of those two periods had not been mate¬ 
rially different from one another; and the 
tables exhibited the same results. From 
an examination of those prices, then, it 
was nfauifest, that those statements which 
had been made in parliament, of a con¬ 
dition of agricultural distress, existing in 
France, similar to that experienced here, 
were without foundation in fact. Such 
information ought not to have been given 
to parliament; nor such statements 
hazarded, on so important a subject, at 
random, and without due inquiry. They 
misled the country as to its own condi¬ 
tion, and its causes. Slight, partial, and 
temporary fiuctuations in prices, were all 
that had been experienced in France— 
varying from year to year with the state 
of crops. There had been no such fall of 
prices there, as had taken place here, and 
could not have been, for there had been 
no such previous rise. 

When the agricultural committee now 
sitting, was appointed, it was stated by 
the noble marquis who moved it, that 
one object of the labours of the com¬ 
mittee, would be, to*‘invesUgate this im¬ 
portant subject of fordgn prices; to ob¬ 
tain accurate information upon it; and 
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upon the condition of foreign agricuUurr- 
It was to be. regretted, that tlint sugges¬ 
tion had not been acted upon: tlie dom- 
oiitteo could not have been nture impor¬ 
tantly employed;'nor could the House 
have b^n put in possession of information 
more necessary; whether for the purpose 
of guiding them in regulating their own 
corn laws, or of assisti.ng^ their inquiries 
into the cause and origin of the- condition 
of agriculture in this country. The 
committee of 1821 had performed this 
duty most inefficiently. They bad ex¬ 
amined, on this head, a few merchants 
respecting the prices of a few sea-port 
towns; connected with their own markets, 
influenced by those markets, deranged by 
them; and on that evidence had not 
hesitated to report to the House, that as 
great a fall in agricultural produce had 
taken place throughout the continent 
generally, as in this country. Statcmerits 
of that kind on insufficient evidence, con¬ 
veying erroneous information, were most 
mischievous. They misled the govern¬ 
ment, the House, and tlie country, upon 
the most important subject on which they 
' could be occupied; the causes which had 
occasioned their own difficulties. For if 
those difficulties were common to this 
country with the world at large; then it 
was to be believed that they had their 
origin in some general cause, over which 
this country had no particular control;— 
but if, on the contrary, the distress ex¬ 
perienced here was peculiar to this coun • 
try ; if it was not generally felt, its cause 
was then to be looked for in their own 
internal measures. Nothing could have' 
been obtained more readily, than correct 
information on this important subject: 
thejr foreign ministers and consuls could 
have transmitted to the cfmmittec, with 
great facility, tables, shewing the prices, 
and fluctuations which had taken place in 
grain of late years, in the different coun¬ 
tries where they resided; and the present 
condition of agriculture there. . Such in¬ 
formation was extremely necessary, ■ tlie 
want of it ^involved them in much error 
and inconsistency. The noble marquis 
himself, in discussing the question of tiio 
distress of their own agriculture, at the 
commencement of the present session, 
had stated, that great as that clistre.ss wan, 
it was exceeded, by the difficulties ex- - 
perienced, at the same time, by the cnlti- 
vators of the soil in all other countries; 
and be had confirmed that infonnution by 
a letipT which Ito read to the House from 
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one of their foreign ministers, who 
described, that in that particular country, 
where he was stationed, or in a district of 
it; in Silesia, so great was the destructive 
superabundance of agricultural produce, 
that the crops of corn were left to perish 
in the Helds. But it then appeared that 
this document did insufficiently support 
the most impoi’taut statement the noble 
marquis had been led to make upon it; 
for he had not stated that government had 
received similar information from other 
ministers in other countries, or from their 
foreign ministers generally; and the pro¬ 
bable conclusion, therefore, was, that no 
such statement bad been received; no 
such 'distress elsewhere observed; and 
that the letter from Silesia,, described 
merely a local distress, occasioned by 
some peculiar circumstance, and that con¬ 
sequently no general opinion could be 
justly formed from it. And iifdeed on a 
subsequent occasion, when the noble mar¬ 
quis had occasion to read the letter of 
another minister or consul, in which agri¬ 
cultural prices were incidentally mention¬ 
ed, it then appeared that in ojne part of 
the world at least, there was no super¬ 
abundance of corn, or agricultural dis¬ 
tress; for it was on the ground of the 
high price of agricultural produce in that 
country—the high price of the quartern 
loaf, for which the consul said, he had to 
pay no less than two shillings and eleven 
pence—that he demanded, and apparently 
with very good reason, an increase to his 
fees or salary. Now he must confess, it 
had appeared to him, that this high price 
.of agricultural produce thus evinced ; for 
it was nearly double what had been the 
highest price in this country; that this 
high price had appeared to him quite as 
extraordinary^nd important as the har¬ 
vests perishing on the ground in Silesia; 
and he had been induc.?d to make some 
inquiry into its circumstances; and as he 
could not but esteem that in the present 
condkion of the country, every thing 
tending to explain the causes v>f the high 
or low prices of agricultural pr.oduce, in 
whatever country, was of importance; he 
would, repeat the information given him 
to. the House. It was in the Brazils that 
this high price of corn was noticed. The 
Portuguese court had established in 1808, 
its royal residence, ns he need not repeat, 
in (he Brazils. They fdund existing there, 
an estabjishihent ‘which issued paper- 
money, called the Brazil Banu, which be? 
came decorated with a new title, ^ud bc- 
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came the Royal Bank of the Brazils- 
With this establishment the Court found 
it convenient to become very largely in 
debt; and that that operation would be 
greatly facilitated* if the court should 
impose an injunction on the bankers, to 
refuse payment of their notes to those who 
held them if presented for paymwat; and 
these notes thus issued, and being in¬ 
capable of returning to the issuers, of 
course circulated about, wherever they 
could find customers, and wherever pro¬ 
perty was to be purchased. This state of 
things had not long established, be¬ 
fore a great rise in the monied price of 
all property followed; the quartern loaf 
advanced, as their consul had observed— 
the exchange fell—the mtll-rea, whicli 
had before exchanged for 96 Ikitish 
pence, would exchange only for 45.-“ 
Gold advanced; it rose greatly above the 
mint price. All agricultural produce 
greatly rose;—there w-as, in short, in all 
things one general advance. Now, he 
submitted this state of things to the con¬ 
sideration of the political economists ; of 
those whose attention had been directed 
to the causes of the rise first, and then of 
the fall in agricultural produce here;—if 
he permitted him, to the hon. member for 
Portarlingtonand if that hon. member 
should ask if there existed any corn laws 
in that country?—if there was any bad 
land—or changing that ground, on the 
suggestion of the hon. member for Bridge- 
north—if there was any good lahd ?— 
That, he confessed he could not answer— 
his information did not extend to it.— 
But he would confidently submit a farther 
problem—that if that government sliould 
become so wise and politic as to see no 
other evil in all this but that of a high 
price of ^old, and a low course of ex¬ 
change—if they should become seized 
with the ambition of preserving public 
faith by one general confiscation and rob¬ 
bery—of otoning for fraud committed on 
one borly of men . by committing still 
greater fraud on another-^if amidst the 
dangers, with which they were surrounded, 
they should fix their attention on nothing 
but the restoration of an old metal siand- 
ar(l«—and in pursuit of .that wretchetlrd)- 
ject should proceed to repay their debt to 
the Bank, to return the notes borrowed, 
to take away the injunction upon it—if 
they took that step without a full inquiry 
^nd a knowledge of>its importance—if it 
were not accompanied with measures of 
important precaution and arrangement— 
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witii ^rovi&Ions for adjusting publid and 
private engagements to the alteration they 
were engaged in—or if, failing to adopt 
measures of such comnlicatcd precaution 
and extensive foresight; they did notaltei 
the value of the metal money in which tlie 
Bank paper was to be paid; if they did 
not mttte the miil-reas and little joes 
which were the coin of that country 
somewhat less than they arc—then would 
there be seen in that country an excessive 
supply of all commodities in all markets 
—an overproduction of all the productions 
of the earth—no aderuate market, no 
adequate demand—the farmers there, if 
they had leases would be, to a roan, ruined 
— the landlords if there were taxes and 
debts would be in a situation little better, 
and one general scene of derangement, 
confusion and ruin, would ensue [Hear, 
hear!]. These would be the certain con¬ 
sequences. There were others that might 
be more doubtful. He should not be sur- 
jirised under such circumstances, to see 
the people, in ignorance as to the cause of 
such calamities, mistake the accidental 
error of their new government, for its es¬ 
sential character—if that weak govern¬ 
ment were, under such circumstances, 
shaken from the shoulders of that rising 
people, as an intolerable burthen—unless, 
indeed, there existed there a body of 
country gentlemen so patient as to per¬ 
mit their burthens and engagements to be 
thus increased—their tenantry to be ruin¬ 
ed thaf it was tlicir duty to protect—their 
own fortunes to be sacrificed; their station 
in society subverted, and the prospects of 
their families destroyed, by a miserable 
operation such as this [Hear, bear!]. 
But a body like that indeed—as it sup¬ 
ported, under all circumstances, in one 
country the measures of an administration, 
might save a government in another. But, 
however this might be, he (Mr. Attwood) 
hoped that this consul of theirs who had 
so readily discovered a ground for the in¬ 
crease of his fees and emoluments, would 
be e<iua]ly prompt—whenever this altera¬ 
tion again took place—to propose himself 
—a reduction of those emoluments to the 
old scale; and that he would not dream of' 
making a miserable juggle like this the 
ground of a permanent encroachment on, 
the resources of this generous and credu¬ 
lous, but distressed and abused country 
[Hear, hear!]. • 

Blit, to return to the present corn law 
before them. There ttas one part of that 
bill—that which went to pertnit that fd- 
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I reign wheat at present bonded, should be 
admitted to hoaic consumption when ,tbe 
average price rose to 70s.—on the pay¬ 
ment of a duty—instead of being, as at pre¬ 
sent, admitted at 80s. with no duty,—for 
which he had heard no one reason given, and 
was altogether at if loss to know on what 
grounds it could be justified. It could 
not, by any perversion, be s*aid to be other 
than an injury to the British farmer; that 
alteration at least was to him a measure of 
unbalanced evil. It was not to the ad¬ 
vantage of the proprietor of the corn; it 
exposed him to a duty, and took away the 
only prospect of even speculative advantage 
whicii his situation gave him. What, then, 
was the object of this ? It was an injury to 
the farmer.. It was no benefit to the .im¬ 
porter. But it might give a little duty to 
the Exchequer. The agricultural commu- 
nityappeared before them in expectation 
of relief under unexampled distress. The 
House could atford them none—but it 
could not be content to dismiss even those 
petitioners without an attempt, though 
they could not relievo them, to levy a mi¬ 
serable duty on their misfortunes, and to 
scramble a Ijttle money into the Exche¬ 
quer—by whatever means—whatever in¬ 
terest was to suffer from it—that Exche¬ 
quer which they were told was so full and 
abundant in the midst of the poverty that 
surrounded it—which the right hon. se¬ 
cretary opposite had told them, with his 
characteristic candour, so greatly flourish¬ 
ed in spite of his bill; or in consequence 
of it, for he did not collect which—a pros¬ 
perous Exchequer, and a ruined country 
—an Exchequer flourishing amidst the ' 
ruin of those from whose resources it was 
drawn—that was a state of things which 
the eright bon. secretary might look on 
with satisfaction, though he did nut. He 
could look with satisfaction on no revenue 
which was not commensurate with the re¬ 
sources of the people, nor could he sec 
any* thing which in his mind was more 
ominous than a taxation increasing with 
the public distress [Hoar, heart]. 

It was necifissary also for the House to 
take into its view, before they adopted 
these new ratesf for the importation of 
corn, all those considerations that arose 
out of the uncertain condition in which 
^hmr currency at present stood. If the old 
Standard now attempted to be established 
should be'again abandoned; as no man 
could venture to affirm with confidence 
its perinancace; then in the rise of prices 
tlrat would follow its abandonment, the 
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rates now proposed would be altogether 
inapplicable, and would afford no protec¬ 
tion against foreign corn. On the other 
hand if that disastrous attempt should be 
persisted in ; if it shouFd prove capable of 
being finally carried into effect, fnd the 
old standard be again' established as the 
measure of value and price—-then was this 
country on the eve, or in the midst of a 
great internal change; operating on all 
its important interests, agricultural, com* 
mercial, and above all, perhaps, political. 
It! circum.stances like those ho deprecated 
all measures of needless, officious, half- 
infonued and partial legislation. The 
present standard would not bg finally es¬ 
tablished ; the changes now in process 
would hardly be complete, jvithout the 
entire destruction of that vast and impor¬ 
tant body by whose capital their soil was 
cultivated; of a great portion of those to 
whom as property it belong.?. tJnder cir¬ 
cumstances like these, he again repeated, 
that he deprecated all needless, officious, 
partial legislation. As far as the impor¬ 
tation of foreign corn could adect them, 
the agricultural community was at pre¬ 
sent secure from .hat danger; they were 
safe from that danger beneath the shel¬ 
ter of the present corn laws. There he 
conjured the House, that it would permit 
them to remain. If they could not relieve 
their distress, let them avoid aggravating 
their calamilic.s ; nor forfeit, if it were pos¬ 
sible. their confidence; nor above all 
provoke their resentment; nor urge the 
violei'ce of a storm, which they would 
And It much easier to excite, than to con- 
*trol or allay. They had been told that 
this change in the value of their currency 
was now completed, that the measure was 
at an end; its operation finished. Would 
you derange a^in, it was atked, a system 
now established, a change now complete ? 
Complete was it said^ It was at that 
moment in the midst of its operaticti. 
There was not a day, nor an hour, in which 
that most iniquitous measure was not now 
working wrong, and injustice, and fraud, 
and disguised robbery in ever]^ part of the 
empire to its furthest extent, and in its re¬ 
motest districts. [Hear,heavi3. Couldthe 
House forget the statements which were 
nightly made to it, the petitions pre> 
sentetf I Let them consider the statement 
made to them two nights since by the 
lion, member for Sussex, of the condition 
of that district in which yrsrc two whole 
parishes, in process of otter, and Dcces> 
sary, and inevitable abandonment of la¬ 
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bourer, and occupier, and landlord; ne¬ 
cessarily and entirely to be abandoned in 
consequence of a contract for tithes—of a 
contract made as the hon. member ex¬ 
pressed it, in thd reign of the paper 
money—a contract made in money of one 
species, to be executed in money of an¬ 
other. Each acre as it became abandoned 
increasing the burthen on the others, and 
the whole at tiiis moment in course of 
rapid desertion. Those parishes were but 
a picture of the country at iargo. The 
manner—the degree—was dillerent—the 
operation was sin;^r. Lot liiom eun.c'der 
what representation the no.i. member for 
Essex had made to them, wi'.h an earnest¬ 
ness bcRtting its importance, of two-thirds 
ofthe Ivhclc tenantryufthat g! e it ceuntv in a 
comdition of insolvency—that is, in a condi- 
tioR of beggary—not possessed ofa.shilling; 
all their capital confiscated ; the produce 
of lives of labour, the provision for children, 
for age, every thing that renders property 
valuablc. confiscated; not capable of 
di.scharging their debts, if present prices 
continued. What condition of a country 
was this i In which the pcaccfu! cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil, were thus given over to 
one con.tnon dcrlruction ; in a muss, and 
to a man—and by measures of that go¬ 
vernment, which exists for their protec¬ 
tion, and advantage, and seeuiity. And 
were they to be told that tiiose measures 
were not to be disturbed, that they were 
sacred, that they were complete ? They 
were but in part began. lie would tell 
them of one great operation, necessarily 
connected with those measures, necessa¬ 
rily arising out of them, demanded in ne¬ 
cessity and justice: by those measures 
which had not even commenced. 5'hat 
was, the reduction of salaries; that was, 
the reduction of pensions; that was, the 
reduction of every description of pay, 
and pension, and salary of all the ser¬ 
vants of the Crown, in all the depart¬ 
ments of the state [Hear, hear !j. 
What? those that had urged forward 
these measures—the authors*—were they 
to profit by them ? Were they to make 
them a means of profit and advantage 
^to themselves? That would'be to clothe 
these mcasmea with all that odious and 
reproachful charaefer, with which altera.- 
tioQS la the monied standard have been 
on' other occasions otigmaiized. These 
meosutrOiii were adoptedj they were told, to 
support 'public-faiMb; and the natidnal 
character.' Was it inlhik way that public 
faith wae to be ouj^ortodand the national 
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character upheld*? Was not a rise 
effected in the value of money to what* 
ever eatent, an advance exactly equal to 
it on all the salaries and prions held 
under the Crown i Indirect, indeed, coor 
cealed, but not the Jess e&ctual in its 
profit to the holders, or in its burthens to 
tlie country. It was an advance obscurely 
cfiected, its nature and operation was only 
slowly seen or understood by those 
even, perliaps, who profited by it; but it 
must of necessity become at length evi¬ 
dent ; it must be a” length acknowledged: 
and whenever that acknowledgment was 
made on the bench opposite; whenever 
that advance was admitted—to whatever 
extent admitted—it must be of necessity, 
at the same moment, proposed by Ms ma¬ 
jesty’s government themselves; to reduce 
at once pensions and salaries to the ex¬ 
tent they would be thus acknowledged to 
have been raised. If they should fail to 
fi. company that acknowledgment, when- 
luvur made, with that proposition for 
reductions — then whilst they had been 
calling on the House, and the coun¬ 
try to submit to sacrifices in support of 
public faith and the national churactir, 
they would themselves Lave atlixed dis¬ 
grace on both—they will have imprinted 
on the character of the country—by mea¬ 
sures adopt. (i on the plea of upholding it 
—as vile a reproach as any that the pages 
of its history present. Oa these grounds, 
tlierefore, he should give his vote aga'nst 
the fiftther progress of the bill before 
them. —The hon. gentleman sat down 
amidst loud cries of Hear, hear L 

The Marquis of. Londonderry said, he 
would not follow the hon. member through 
a great part of the arguments which he 
had used, many of which did not apply 
immediately to the question. But he 
roust protest against the endeavour of the 
hon. gentleman to suspend the operations 
of the legislature,' and to adjourn the busi¬ 
ness of the country, until be could bring 
about a change in the standard of the 
currency. Whether the hoot member 
fixed upon corn, gold, or any other settled 
unit as the sign of ialue, it was dilSeuIt 
to fcXrm an idea of his standard by which 
all. contracts were to be adjusted. The 
declamation which he had mixed up with 
his political economy^respecting tne in¬ 
crease of salaries by the change in the 
currency, was unwarranted by the state 
of the fact. When be’called upon, minis¬ 
ters to reduce their incomes on account 
of thq restoration of cadi paymeots, bp 
VOt. VII. V 
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only imitated the hon. gentlemen who 
Cheered him oa the side of the House on 
which he sat, who excited passion when 
they could not produce conviction. They 
knew that the eofibluments of offices and 
pensioqs had been reduced by the depre- 
ciatioa^ and that,* so far from beiug in¬ 
creased, by the.late act, they bad only 
been restored to their fhrmer amount. 
They knew that, the Irish pension list had 
been reduced one-half, and the Scotch 
very considerably. He would again pro¬ 
test against the suspension of all public 
business, and the delay in bringing up this 
report,until the bon. gentleman had settled, 
the standaiad of currency, and reduced to 
his own scale the salaries of public olfipers. 
The noble .marquis, after some further 
preliminary observations, entered on the 
question of the corn laws, and discussed 
the objections made to the resolutions 
by the hon. member ^br Essex, whose 
knowledge, intelligence, and sound judg¬ 
ment, as applied to the interests of the 
agricultural body, lie highly praised. He 
denied that in passing the resolutions 
fixing an import duty they were legislating 
in the darl^. The committee had bad 
before it the prices of corn in most parts 
of the continent transmitted by our con¬ 
suls. Tliese prices varied from place to 
plai.c and time to time; but they afforded 
the means of deciding what amount of 
duties would yield protection to the 
British grower. T'he mistake of those 
who opposed the resolutions before the 
House, on the ground of their incuding 
an insufiicient amount of duty, was, tliat 
they took the continental prices at the* 
present state of the market, when there 
was no demand, and when, of course, 
prices were ruinously low. Adding, then, 
the duty and the freight to these prices, 
they found that importation could take 
place at so low a rate as to enable foreign 
corn to obtain an advantage over that of 
ous own gro%vth in tbq British, market. 
But this was not the way of viewing the 
matter. The continental prices of former 
times wePe ^ be oonsiderodteoNd then ns. 
of duty, and ' 10s. for freight, insurance, 
and profit, added to die orimpal cost of 
the. article, would raise toe price of 
foreign grain sufficiently to ' afford pro- 
tecticuL to the British farmer. It was a 
mistake to suppose that the House wea 
nO-W'eddied iimon to legislate finally on this 
subject. Parliament could never preclude 
itstdf from revising its own nnangements 
a question of this kind.. The proposed 
2N 
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duty might be found too higli in more 
settj^ed times. It.was, however, a great 
improvement on the existing law, as it 
would prevent the great, inconveniences^ 
to be apprehended front the opening of 
the ports at 80s. At the same time, the 
change was breaking *no faith with the 
farmer, as tlie legislature had never pro- 
inised him SOs. for his wheat. When the 
import price of SOs. was fixed, it was ?iiid 
by the friends of the measure, that corn 
Would seldom reach that amount, bat that 
the abumlancc, which would be tbe con¬ 
sequence of a secure home market, would 
reduce prices much below it, while its 
cnemips contended, that its object was, to 
increase the price. It would be recollected, 
that the ports were not to openiill thcprice 
reached 80$., and the 70$. then fixed upon 
was equivalent from the change in the 
currency to the former 80$. ,The hen. 
member for Essex had given notice of a 
motion for making an important alteration 
in the currency. What the hon. member’s 
standard was, or what he meant to substi¬ 
tute for the existing currency, he did not 
pretend to conjecture; but he could not 
omit that opportunity of adverting to the 
manner in which the hon. member for 
Midhurst (Mr. J. Smith) had expressed 
himself with regard to the public credit. 
Such a speech from such an authority 
could not fail to produce a deep im¬ 
pression in that House; and he was 
satisfied, that nothing but a painful sense 
of public duty could have induced that 
hon. member to read such a moral as well 
as political lecture to his friends around 
*Jiim, for supporting a motion fraught 
with such alarm as that for abolishing 
20,000,000/. of taxes, and thereby break¬ 
ing faith with the ^^ublic ^ creditor, •and 
endangering the institutions of the coun¬ 
try. lie would .ever contend, that tlie 
mode in which, that motion had been 
brought forward and. supported, had 
struck a severe blow at public credit; but, 
severe as it had been, the effects of it had 
been counteracted to. a considerable 
degree, by the valuable spaech of the 
hon. racQib'er for Midburst that evening- 
Mr. Hume said, that the words of his 
hon. friend’s motion wfre, .that relief was, I 
only to. be expected from a large remis¬ 
sion of taxation.’’ Now, in that resolution 
he fully concurred, as did every,man, ia 
the country, except perhaps the noble 
marquis. In 1817, toe taxation of Ihe- 
country amounted to 60,000,000/. i in 
1818, to 61,000,000/.; in ^8iy, to 
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60,500,OOO/.j in ISOOj it amounted t<y 
61,681-,COO/. ; and in 1821 it reached 
62,463,000/. Now, how was it possible 
for agricultural produce to obtain a remu¬ 
nerative price in the market, if the farmer 
was to be called on every year to jiay 
such an increased proportion of taxes ? 
With these facta before them, would the 
landed interest allow themselves to be 
robbed any longer ? The resolutions of 
his hon. friend the member for Portar- 
lington, were those to which lie thouglit 
the House must hereafter come; but 
those of the nobleTtnarquis he was of opi¬ 
nion would improve on the present law, 
and so far they had his support. 

Mr. Secretary Peel was surprised, that 
the hon. member for Caliington (Mr. 
Allwoed) should have entered on the 
present evening into a discussion on the 
state of the currency, when he knew that 
the hon. member fur Essex had given 
notice of a motion which would bring that 
subject fairly before the consideration of 
tbe House. As the hen. member had 
made several pointed allusions to him 
Peel), he could not allow the present op¬ 
portunity to pass without making some 
observations upon them. And here he 
raitst be permitted to express his surprise 
at the applause with which a part of the 
hon. member’s speech bad been received 
by gentlemen on the other side. When 
he heard the bill which he had bad the 
honour of introducing in 1819, called an 
iniquitous measure, and found that appel¬ 
lation of it cheered by many gentlemen 
who had at that time supported it—whan' 
he recollected that tlie coocluding resolu- 
,tioa of Mr. Horner in 1811 contained the 
principle on which that individual stated 
that the currency ought to be conducted, 
and that that principle was, that within 
two years the Bank should return to cash 
payments—when he rpmembered that 
strong fact, and contrasted it with the 
chee/S;which had burstfrom hon. members 
when the act of 1819 ^was stigmatized as 
an ioiqpitpus bitl^ ha could not sufficiently' 
express the surprise^b'^l* he felt,, or pre¬ 
vail upon himself, to submit to such an 
; epitbei^, in silence. He wot^d here take 
I jtbp,litof:ty4f askings whether the principio 
oh .which .thaic bill founded did not 
fecejse^tbe support, of the other side in 
1816? ., T'h® recollect well 

that;ft did;rec«v6 the spprobaiioD of hop. 
gentlemea ojp^sitd;. and that circum¬ 
stance Padp tlieir cheers of this evening 
more e^itraerdinary than they otherwise 
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would have been. If there was any man 
whose conduct he was more surprised at 
than another, it was the hon. member for 
Coventry. That hon, member had moved 
resolutions to amend those which he had 
proposed to the House. His (Mr. P's.) 
resolution was a resolution to compel the 
Bank to pay in specie in May, 1823. The 
resolution proposed by the Koh. member 
for Coventry was a resolution tliat the 
Bank should pay in cash in May, 1822.' 
The hon. member might perhaps say, that 
he had also moved some previous resolu* 
tions. He admitted that this was true. 
The hon. member had certainly niadc 
some proposition relative to the re-pay- 
ment of certain issues to ihe Bank« But 
the hon. member said, that on'leaving tjie 
House upon that occasion, he had whis¬ 
pered into the car of the hon. member for 
Salisbury, that no return was to be made 
to cash payments, Whilst the price of 
gold was 51. 10.?. What the hen. tnember 
whispered into the car of the hon. member 
for Salisbury, he could not tel): he knew, 
however, what was the resolution the hon. 
member had recorded, and against his 
alleged whisper he would place in oppo¬ 
sition his recorded resolution.—He would 
now return to the lion, member for Cal- 
lington, who had endeavoured to over¬ 
whelm him with his sarcasm. But as he 
was to share that sarcasm with his hon. 
friend, the member for Portarlington (if 
he mi^tt be permitted, on account of the 
respect which he felt for that bbn. gentle¬ 
man's great talents and high character, to 
use a term which he certainly had no right 
to use from long intimacy with him), he 
would only observe^ that he was,willing to 
share it, sO long as he shared it in such 
company. The hon. member for Calling- 
ton had repeated certain observations of 
his upon the fulness 6f the Es^chequer, and 
hfid made his own comments upon them. 
This made it necessary for him to repeat 
what he actually had said. He |{ad said | 
that if the currency had indeed been raised 
4Q per cent, it was mbst, extraordinary 
and at ^ the satde tim^v'moit'consolatory, 
to discover that the taxes'had increased 
in'amount,' and that there was one of two 
alter'n«t'ivfeS’'()roved i)J^ it~ehh'er thd't the 
resources fif the country skere imdst flou¬ 
rishing,' or' that the'depreciation had not 
bemi 80 0reat as was; generally stated. 
Btiti if he had'spoken qf'seeing with satis-' 
faction the'result which he had mentioned 
was it to'be 'bndcfstobd that he saw with 
satlsractiott so much money raised from 
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the people ? No such thing. What he 
meant to say was, that he had had great 
satisfaction in seeing that sum raised 
without any recourse being had to pro- 
besses of law to'extract it’fi'bm those who 
were unwilling **•,' reason for 

making thb observation was, to use it in 
refutation of 'VwitnbSs wfio had been ex- 
-abiified before the agticifltural committee, 
and who had Stated, that the, consumption 
of all't^ib necessaries of life, had, toi some 
tinie past, been ^eatly decreasing. The 
following Was the evidence of mat wit¬ 
ness :—** You have stated that in'the ne¬ 
cessaries of life you conceive the con¬ 
sumption tb have diminished one third in 
Birmingham ; do you think that that dimi - 
nation of bbnsumption is at all general i 
A general diminution of the necessaries 
of life, I believe, exists throughout the 
whole kingdom, except in the markets of 
London.—Do you consider salt as a 
nbct’ssary of life ? Certainly.—Soap 
Certainly.—Malt ? Yes.—Candles ? Yes. 
—Sugar ? 1 do not; but the poor people 
do.—'Tea Yes." The name of this 

witness w*as Thomas Attwood, esa. 
[Hear.] And, if he had spoken with 
satisfaction of the increase of the revenue, 
it was because he had wanted to show that 
no decrease ba^ taken place in the con¬ 
sumption of the necessaries of life. 'Pbe 
hon. member for Callington had then sta¬ 
ted, Unit if he (Mr. P.) would examine 
the records of his office, he would find that 
the prevailing distress had given birth to 
disturbances in various parts of the manu¬ 
facturing districts. Now, if the hon.. 
member was speaking of the present, he 
must beg leaVc to say, that he found no 
disturbances at present existing among 
them. The hon; member might, perhaps, 
allude to the riots in Staftordsliire and 
Monmouthshire—the only counties in 
which the laws had been violated. 

Mr. Attvsuoi Kiid, he alluded to Staf¬ 
fordshire, 

Mr. Deel contended, that the distur¬ 
bances'in that county did nut ari'^c out of 
any distress.* As a proof of it, he would 
state pttb fact;—The'master'manufacturcr.s 
)iad oBtered their labourers Si’, a day, 
besides 'Wb pints of beer each, and ftii ! 
Sfor fiimily. “ 

Js/ii.'Atl'mm said, tliere wa? not om- 
^loy^ent for those labourers. Tim n ngc.s 
were'probably as stated; hut the mou 
jbad not e,mplbyrnent for moie dun four 
days in £ne week.* 

Mr, Peel said, he would leave it to his 
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hdn. friend, the metnber forStaffbrdsfiife-, necessaries of life?” To which he rc- 
wTteat his request had left his parlk* plied, Certainly; nothing can determine 
yyicntarjr duties to visit, in his magisterial the price of articles but the relative state 
capacity, thecountyVirluch he represented, of Supply .and demand.” That was an 
to speak‘ more fully upon that particular admission which the hon. member seemed 
point. He Would *** ^ forgotten tliat evening. [Hero 

E resent, but to a past period, to Jllos'trstfe, some gentleman interrupted Mr. Peel, for 
is argument. The period'to Which he the purpose'of informing him, that the 
ahoiild allude was a periotl uiidOr which! member for Callington was Mr. Matthias 
that beautiful order of things; a paper, dittwOod,add not Mr. Thomas Attwood,] 
atahdard, flourished most largely. Why,; He had thbught that it was the opinion 
ihe very words '< paper standard” was a of the hoq.'member for ^Ctilington, that 
contradiction in terms'. Yet, under that he'h^d ^eh 'quoting': sure he was, 
beautiful, ofder of things, what was the that; he had ^iseOn the same' or similar 
state of the ' manufaCttiring population ? doctrines from the hon.* member in print; 
In 1&16 and 1817 we had all the blessings' and he had refeired tdthemto show what 
of the paper Standard; but in those years he conceived tebe a great mconsistency 
we had the Habeas Corpus adt suspended, in;, the argument of the bon. gentleman 
and several other precautions taken for that evening. With regard to what had 
the preservation of the public tranquillity, falfen from the hon. member for Calling- 
Disaflection to the government and the ton, as to making'corn the standard of 
constitution was ’ not at that time attri- value, from the year 1700 to 178fi, there 
' buted to the bulk of the people, hut, as had been little or no change in the price 
was stated in a report from a committee of gold, whilst, on the contrary, there had 
of that House, to causes existing among been the greatest fluctuations in the price 
the lower classes, one of which was, pri- of corn. In 1815, when wheat was G4s. 
vation in consequence of the’ lownefs of per quarter, gold was &L 6s> per ounce, 
wages and the increased price of the ne^ and accordingly paper was m'udi depre- 
cessaries of life. But,’^ said the hen. ciated. In 1817, when-wheat was 94y. 
member for Callington, ** there had at per quarter, gold was of much lower 
that time been o'great revulsion of prices.” value. Indeed, of all articles com was 
To be sure there had: that was one of that which it was most unfit to fix as a 
the evils arising from the paper standard, standard, since it was liable to great fluc- 
” Oh yes,” said the hbn; member for tuations in consequence of the smallest 
Callington, *‘but you ought to recollect increase or decrease of the natural quantity 
that a pa^r currency gives you wealth in market. 

and capital.*' Of course it diu; but Only - Mr. AUwood said, in explanation, that 
. till a day of payment came.' In'1816 he' did not recOguiae any opinions that 
what was-it bnt'aa overrissuo'^of paper bad been - expressed by him, amongst 
which led to great speculation, and a rC' those which the right hon. secretary had 
action of it created mUbh bankruptcy and so preposterously ascribed to him. Hu 
distress, that reduded 'the country fo its would request the right hon. gentleman 
pitiable sitUatioai^' TMt lystem'might to take his opinions from himself,'and 
go on well lf'it'%er'e always* tO continue, neither'to form, nor'collect systems for 
But, though dmeti might be happy when him, nor imagine that he was tube rc- 
he got drunk, when he imbibed oxiy'gen sponsible for them, when oofleOted from 
gas, still he must ekpeOt to endure sbiUo whateimr sources. With rsepect' to the 
misery before he i^urned to e state 'qf long'extract ul 'cyldence Which bad been 
sobriety, Or befbro again able to reaa'^bb'was atSb'loss'tdltnow what'eun- 

inhale the atmi^phorlc kfr^-' To go oil CinsiOlirtbe'-riiebt^ gentleman3«^ant 
well under a-papersystem;it must' always - to 'dmW'.fi’onT ItV biit'sM <he^ sebrtied - to 
coiitifttie^just as 'n dt^beomau, to'^' -'he 'by' some 

always happy, oujlft td be always drilAk.' hittr-f^r.^Awood)^ he 

Tlior^ht hon. secretary then proceeded^ him:tbaV'ho had ^lever 

to sta^b; that he md^t again refer r^r^amdhdid' not' know-^ df the 

evidenOo of the witu'esa ;whom he''hm^ ^^exIsiKittce'Ofauoh eft$dhnce,'^till’'the H^t 
quotedi -- ^lat witness wtu tisked^ 'bon; geiHlemah'Wsp> pleas^' thread it to 

there beSb no ^cireamsCabceltn-tlie 4Mt ’him'-l-awd be Imdthen to say upon rit 
two years but' supplyand'demsod^'j^ WBpithst'thd'answers’seemed no'nim'at 
determine tts#; :pri<» of atty’ .of Hiet|ue^ionft ' 
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Mr. Ellice, in answer to the obaepattona 
of the right hon, geiitieman^ eaaintauied 
he had always been a strenimba aodr coa'* 
sistent opponent of the. paper aysteaK b<^t» 
unlike the right hon.. geatlo(na>v hd bad 
never ceased to warn >tbe ]ilouee.of*the i 
ruinous and unjust- oensequendaa pr the | 
measure of The right hon. genilg*! 

man had taunted bi» with.eheeriflk>hia 
lion. Criehd,i'(the. ‘ member! for Catting-' 
ton),,for nrhose lumtooua and aWatat^- 
manta be. wasi in common wkh the rest of 
the Ilouse» sg much indebted,.whenhe bad 
called the bill of thhrighthoh< geotleman; 
a fraud on all -creditora. He waa not 
aware, that the 'observation of bia hon. 
friend waaapplied.excldsurely to thgt bill, 
but he lud 1)0 hesitation in -expressing jiia 
entire concurrence in thPopiaion, ap[Hira, 
as lie understood it, .to the. various tgea' 
sures adopted'since the first conclusion of 
the war in 1814-. These had been eq^ly 
fraudulent.on the part of governaienTto* 
wards creditors, as the. bUl of 1797 had 
been before to all debtors. The right hon. 
gcatleman recalled to the recollection of 
the House bis (Mr. E’s) support of the 
bill of 1819, and stated ^ rather outran 
the proposers of that measure, than fell 
short of tbeir endeavours to restore \he 
standard. The right hon. gentleman might 
also have been candid enough, to admit 
the principles, on which he then advocated 
the 'ncces.sity of fixing some standard. 
He wjiuld not say he had been able sufii- 
ciently to explain those principles, for it 
was the first time , be had ever addressed 
a public assembly, but he appealed to 
those who attended the discussions in 
1819, whether he did not qualify his sup> 
port of the bill, preferring it as the only 
alternative to a farther perseverance in 
the existing system, wbicdi was then before 
them. Thecouiitryliad been too long sub* 
ject to the experiments of thechancefior of 
the exchequer and the Bank directors, who 
had complete control overdts circulating 
medium, without the nmst.remote ac¬ 
quaintance with any.ofihe <$ommop: prin* 
cipit8,on which a pamer Currency could: 
eaf^y be regulated, ' We nadhad fif8t,;pft, 
tbe'cessatioin ijf the twriinklglS^ a suddeh: 
contreetiei^ and then hi .18|7i.eaJmm^dBp 
over4ssue ’of-jpaj^r^ anpiwenrty 
thedeast refieotion,! imdi.cert^my- w4thuiUt.< 
imy knowledge gf the imeeBtery .reBulte.of/, 
such DppQsUeandcQ|ttv^otory< proceddj- 
ing*.'. -Qn, ibe, report ^ the committee,;, 
.hei^tirely-.coneurred.in their re€om.med«^i 
datiou that ^adCifinjle jgmidard. ^oul4he> 
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settled) te prevent the recurrence of such a 
stato of things, and to put down, lie tri^tcd 
foi! evars the imlitqited power possessed by 
,the Bank’i.i but lii4jul^O;|^ptested against 
pisieadiqgihe ooqntcy with respect to tlie 
flecessary. coniMqe.np«»aC . the; proposed 
-fl^erfttltm«.< .He .d^jfd.them as ho denied 
nbw!). !thAt’ ibejTpr|ce> bf .gold,, banished 
•ns;-.it bed- ;]eggt.-l^en,^.<m -this country 
•uSi, a cirouUyfing.^ medium ..gf .exchange, 
couid be any.'index,of the true,extent 
of'the tkprumafioii Qf our. • currency; . or 

..rmheR.that.tWdiisrehee between, tha ae* 

cidental pchje at<pn;f particular period agtl 
the farmer mint ,'pdee^ could .at all mea- 
aufe. the effect: .of, the depreciation on 
general.twices;^^ commodities,and con¬ 
tracts. . Upon, this view of the subject, he 
{proposed to .obvipte their acknowledg¬ 
ment of the rule laid down by the com¬ 
mittee, ratlier at once to resume the old 
standard, than adopt the graduated scale 
which neither for the time it was intended 
to continue it,, nor in. its. difibrence from 
the former, could afford any adequate re¬ 
lief to the difficultieshe.apprehended. He 
foresaw in’the disposition m the .Bank,at 
the time, as the practical working of the 
Ian must be left to them, that before the 
ill could pass, their paper might be even 
more valuable than gold ut the old standard 
—this actually happened. The House 
would recollect he had added a rider to 
pefmit.tbe Bank to pay in coin as soon 
as tlm.pricuof gold w^ actually 17«. 
lOcf., from an apprehension tlmt this might 
occur. The Lords rejected his amend¬ 
ment,. and the consequence, had. been, the. 
necessity of passing a. bill last year, to 
meet predsely tlig cose be predicted. But 
did it followi.because spen had been the 
Jin8 he pursued,, that .he must, necessarily 
be inqlpded , among those who concurred 
in the measures recommended by the 
committee, a» well as in their; general 
principles? It was in the extmit of 
tlfe application, of those priomplua "under 
.the particular-, circumstances of the 
country that he -entirely differed < from 
thorn, ahd* hia...diffe^eniBO was to such 
.gu extent tha.t he could not prevail upon 
person to.sedohd »h amendment sub- 
;<tibi}ting...5/. .IQs, for. 3L 17s, 6(/. His 
nohio iiriend! the member for Sarum (lord 
iFolkeetone.) would have sanctioned a re- 
rjolutjlou for, fixing the standard at 4/. 10s. 

; But cQns^ering that, even, ineffectual and 
‘htad^Udte . to. toeet the effect of the 
i pfm^oue depreciation, he declined , pro- 
ipofing it. He subsequently, in a future 
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session^ from the same feeling, although 
he .had previously brouglit before the 
House a detailed statement of the severe 
eftects of the alteration of the currency 
on the mercantile interest, which was 
confirmed by his hon. friend, the mem¬ 
ber for Bramber (IV/r. Irving)* voted 
against the proposition of his bon. friend 
tlje member for Taunton, for establishing 
the double standard of gold and silver, at 
the depreciated scale of our silver currency. 
That would have been a relief equal to 
fixing the standard of gold at 5s. or 6s. 
but still in his opinion insu^cient, and 
nothing could be So impolitic or inexpe- 
dientAS tampering in this way^ from year 
to year, with the currency. Indeed, he 
should say now, that to whatever extreme 
measure our difficulties, when more fully, 
ascertained by experience, might lead us, 
nothing should induce us again to alter 
the standard fixed by the bill of 1819. 
But he did not expect to hear fram the 
right hon. gentleman ^Mr. Peel), the 
charge he had made against him of incon¬ 
sistency in bis opil^ons on this subject. 
Tliose who bad done him the' honour to 
listen to any thing he had sak], since he 
first came into the House, must know 
what his invariable impressions had been 
respecting it; hut if he could justly be 
charged'with inconsistency, the accusa¬ 
tion came with a bad grace from the right 
hoii. gentleman and his friends, who had 
voted both for the resolutions- of the 
chancellor of the exchequer in 1811, and 
for the measures of 1819. " Every hour's; 
jcxperiencc confirmed his apprehensions of 
the ultimate result. The country, it was 
true, wasaltogether as rich, or possibly more 
so than at aoiy former perioo, and it was 
of little.consequence whether^ our general 
capital ami profits were double the nominal 
amount in Bank notes of 1814 or 1818, or - 
half that amouitt'-in the reformed standard 
of 1819. -The difficulty was;-in the eiJs- 
arrangemant, of all 'tlie respective ciaifns 
of debtor and creditor on that capital, and 
in the enormously oppressive operation of 
Coxes imposed in onu'cUrrcncy) and.}cvied 
in another, on means, retluced in on in* 
vmrse proponioo. -He', had .watehed at- 
tentiv^ the progresmve.operation of the 
last ol^utesQ measores, the hill of the right 
hon.||lbtleniaB, and which was only a pan 
of the’system. He bi^d seen the merchant: 
who had en£>agemeot8 either absolutelf 
ruined, or still struggling to put off the 
evil day, in the hope of some advance in^ 
the value of his means of |»ymeatf atising^ 
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from changes for the better, which could 
never arrive. They had before them the 
just complaints of the cruel distress of the 
agriculturist, wbnt was called upon for 
the same taxes and charges from his pro¬ 
duce reduced one half in price. In short, 
they'were daily witnessing the progressive 
destnietiOh of all the productive interests 
of the country, striving against burthens 
and engagements, wbi,ch with all their 
exertions, they might be unable tomcat. 
The creditors and Unproductive classes, 
on the'other hand wfvose means were de¬ 
rived frdm the profits of the industrious 
and active population, were taking an 
undue proportion of Ihieir caruings. Ac¬ 
cording to the progressive distress of the 
latter, the wealth and influence of the 
former increased, and it appeared to him 
a silent revolution was steadily advancing, 
under which all that was valuable or use¬ 
ful in the community, must be gradually 
but%ltimately sacrificed to an insaliabie 
monied interest. Indeed he could noc 
blame the latter; their good fortune ap¬ 
peared forced upon them by government 
and that House, and he conscientiously 
believed they l|pd sufficient experience of 
the extremes to which the country had 
altbrnately been exposed, to be rather 
apprehensive of a long continuance of the 
present state of things, and desirous of 
some fair and equitable settlement (o'all 
parties. It appeared however in the 
opinion of his majesty's rainister^^ that 
matters were not yet sufficiently ripe for 
a consideration of this subject, and it was 
useless until the majority of that House 
had a little farther experience of the pre¬ 
sent system, to press further for a rcvisal 
of it. The resolutions before the House 
were a melancholy proof of the delusion 
which still existed, and of the weakness 
of those who expected from such measures 
• any, he would say, t!)e smallest' relief 
from sufferings produced by obvious 
'causes, Which they' persisted in dehying. 
He Ccrtainlv would continue as far as (ho 
-expression of his'epinion Went, his decided 
' opposUiop to them all* ttitlmugli he really 
did'believe, beyond the adoption of a 
n^ost'ttAjust an^ unWisc pHncipi«,^a 

tupHtily thttC ‘House was -ollem 
'Sfany measmo * 
■to be founded upmt''4themAitWlejN p^seui: 

;appearaafiiis wo^d ‘be-fequaHymunpyd- 
>iSuctii^ bfviliscbief ql.beittmt totthe'chmu' 
muoify. ^The discussion had' 'served' a - 
- usefdi. ptirpofib to ttnuisters, in distracting ' 
and dividing'the' auentioa of the landed 
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gentlemen from the real cause of tlieic 
embarrassment, but he even did them the 
justice to believe, they would be as 
strenuous advocates for the repeal of 
tlie proposed bill, as they were now for 
its adoption, if unfortunately by its enact* 
tuents coming into ofieratian^ the price- 
of provisions EhMd be increased i.tQ; 
t!)o consumer, to double their cost to the- 
industrious classes, in-.o^her countries, v 

Air. T. Wilson observed, that when 
the measure of 1819 began to operate, 
tlie depreciation of our paper currency,' 
did not exceed five or six per . cent. 
There was no ground, therefore, for Uie 
assertion ofhis hon.friend (Mr« Attwood), 
on this point. Neither f;puld he |igrec 
uith his bon. friend, that they bad not 
now sulHcicnt information',to enable thehi 
to legislate on this subject. He had *no 
doubt that the measure before them would 
prove beneficial. 

Mr. L,ittleton coniirmed the truth of 
the right hon. secretary's statement, that 
the disorders in Staffordshire did not ori* 
ginate in distress. It was actually true 
tiiat the miners had refused an offer of 5s. 
a day, besides beer and fuel. 

Air. Drougham asked, upon whaf prin* 
ciple he was required -to exculpate biih» 
self, on account of the vote he- nad given 
in favour of the.motion.of his hon. friend 
the member for York? . He must protest 
a.i'ainst a practice, wliiph would have the 
effect of cramping members in Uie votes 
which il was their duty to give on public 
<jucstions; and must also declare, not 
only that be made use of np argument in 
favour of n remission of taxes to the 
amount of 20,000,000/., but that he had 
beard of none such on the occasion 
alluded tu. It might happen that bene¬ 
ficial measures were supported by doubt¬ 
ful arguments; and,independently of the 
reasoning urged in. its defence, or of the 
quarter .whence it proceeded, he would 
vote for,, a. resolution whiclu had, in his 
opinion, a' salutary tendency. Of this 
readiness he could-not furitish a inbrp 
decisive instance^ than .by vetiog, as.be: 
should do, fqr the .resolutiopa^of the noble 
inar<{uis- that might, .aUhougb; he h^ a 
well*^roqnded>«iT4triut .Q€.4he principles 
on which.the nobledordajdaiinhtered the‘ 
governnifot eftbis oeuotry,. >. ,, j < 

The qu^ien being put,. “ That the 
report be liow! *the House 

divided:- >Ayes» 15.8«.* Noes; 22. (Tfacj 
report waa then^brought Up end read, j pa 
ilie motion., thah the .said. Resolutloiw 
be read a second time. 
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Mr. ilusiisson rose, for the purpose of 
submitting bis resolutions, not with ^my 
view of opposing them to those of his 
noble friend, but he.v^shed to have them 
recorded, on the-Journals. He thought 
die House bed, <in ^proving the resolu> 
dons before .diem, attended too much to 
one inconvenienen—'that of^th^ danger of 
StoQ great.an iudux- of foreign grain from 
the .warehousee.; ,-while tbej^ overlooked 
anothe^—tbat want of a Steady re- 
munerotiog price, to the farmer. It was 
his opinion that ^e safest mode would be, 
a free trade m emn# with a fair protecting 
duty. Without this,, die farmer would in 
time of dearth/be inundated with foreign 
corn < without an adequate , protection. 
The dmc, he was convinced, would come, 
when we should have such a-, trade, by 
which the British grower would be pro¬ 
tected in a»degree equivalent to the disad¬ 
vantages under which he laboured. The 
right hon. gentleman then moved bis re¬ 
solutions by way of amendment. fiSVe 
p. 209.] 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
in giving the negative to the resolutions 
of bis right, hon. friend, be would not 
deny die general principle which they in¬ 
volved : but he thought that principle ap¬ 
plied to 8 different State of things. lie 
was anxious to see the general basis of 
the corn laws well settled before he con¬ 
sented to such a measure^ 

The amendment .was then put, and 
. negatived.' Mr. HIcanlo then submitted 
his'retolutions'for die sake of having diem 
recorded .on the.Journals. 201,J 

. Mr. Mairwdl said:—The duty on 
foreign wool recently imposed has been 
fbllowed. by die most prosperous trade 
ever known in woollen manufacture, and 
the monopoly of the corn-market has 
-been followed by universal demand for 
British manufacture; yet-we are told, that 
protecting duties ore h positive detriment 
to-the country^ .and a poll tax^-upon the 
community. High prices here:, ‘and low 
prices on the continent, wouid lead the 
-farmer into the most.'dismtFOUS!. situati<»), 
>we are.told-**and yet we have never had 
complaints from, the wool grower on this 
ground.- H we yaisu^he price ef provi- 
«ioi% we Ufa assured of the flight of com- 
;^ercu>«HBod,y6t we me told that a mono- 
.poiy ekgulation is inoperative in effecting 
rito.-rm pricee. £ Have the junto at ilen- 
/dermnV.not^-^iasMr. Webb HaJJ—ever 
.aflvanoed positions Uiore unreasonable or 
JWB demonstrable than these i Can any 
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one doubt them to originate with the 
meir^hant and the monied interest i Let 
us lay aside the intrigues of corn jobbers 
ond of com growers, and consider, as 
consumers d^irous of Seeping faith with 
the public creditor, how we can most 
honestly obtain cheap* bread. Let us 
examine the price of labour in Britain 
and on the continent, and give the farmer 
indemnity for employing workmen at such 
prices as may keep the industrious family 
from privations incompatible with com* 
fort or contentment. This is the first 
(iuty we liave to perfornf; and it is one 
wliicli will be as salutary to the state and 
consqpant to Justice, as prohibitory laws 
ore at variance with ei^uit}', and opposed 
to commercial prosperity. Uie price of 
grain depends upon (he currency—its 
value, upon the wealth of the community. 
What right a corn jobber and i^^ole have 
to profit, arising from evasion of the 
burthens imposed on industry in Britain, 
1 cannot discover, any more than 1 can 
comprehend why the farmer should have 
a boon not accorded to the manufacturer. 
Let ministers subject the seller of Polish 
grain to those burthens wi,th which he 
overwhelms the British seller, and cease 
to punish the latter for being his coun¬ 
tryman. The bounty of Providence is 
said to be a calamity. Nativity in Bri-i 
tain will be considered a misfortune, if a 
free trade and a debt of 200 million 
ounces of gold are co-existeht. Protect* 
ing duties must be kept in force, where 
taxation falls upon the necessaries of life 
in a degree unknown in any other coun- 
* try. But struggling emigration, expen* 
sive revenue establishments, and corrupt 
influence, will accompany their enforce* 
ment, and the public and the state be at 
variance. A good minister would remove 
the taxes from th^ mecetoariea of life, and 
place them uppn property: a wise pifflm* 
ment would saheuon a change callmlated 
to give industry a sdmuhis. Mercenary 
defence of the' state, spies, incendiaries, 
pauperism, and all the vice and crime, < 
cause or effect of such limsS^nces, would | 
be diminished, low prices of food would 
be a universal goOd, and msmbini^^ a 
blessing instead of a curse to thevVdrkin^ 
classes. Let the Oohsumer weigh in trw 
own mind ibecohsei^aencesof thepretttii^ 
system: let him estimate the rnoml good 
that, Would arise from a juster system of 
finance, and unite with the farmer in 
making that property, > secured hjt the 
war, amenable to tfaie consequences hii- 
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volved in its security. Let the land* 
owner avow that it was his own acres that 
he mortgaged. Let him act in unison 
with his avowal, and take the burthen 
from the industry "of the country to its 
wealth, before the people leave him lord 
of a depopulated domain, and chief of a 
beggarra poptdaca. I^hall oppose no 
measure of relief to the farmer, except 
prohibition or schemes to raise the price; 
protecting duties and' reduction of taxes 
must be resorted to, until the labourer of 
Britain can live as cheaply as the French¬ 
man or the Belgian; and any scheme 
which shall give to ' the Exchequer what 
the corn importer defrauds ft of, must 
be a public ^in, and will .not alter the 
price of food ! ant persuaded. 

Mr. Ricardo’s'resorutions were'nega¬ 
tived ; after which those of the marquis 
of Londonderry [See p. 190.3 were agreed 
to. 

Post Masteb Genekai. in Ire- 
I.AND.] Mr. S. Rice asked the noble 
marquis, whether it was the intention' of 
government to adopt any resolution with 
respect to the second post-master of Ire¬ 
land ? 

'The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
when government advised the Crown to 
take measures with respect to the second 
post*master bf England, they advised the 
same measure with respect to the post- 
I master of Ireland. 

Mr. Hume wished to know whether a 
similar arrangement was to take place 
with respect to the post-office in Scot¬ 
land. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the post-master there had other duties to 
perform, besides those of the post-office; 
and, besides, his salary did not exceed 
800f. a year. 

Mr; Hume Aought 8001. a yrar too 
much for doing notbmg. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS., 

' ’ y ■ Tttetday^ Mag i4s* 

' As'B'-'ikoiTsXs LioaDrsxNa Bii:.i..3 Mr. 
\ Bennett in=’'rlsrag'’t6 -niovi^^fof Ibave to 
bi^ng in a Mil ^ 'atm . amend the 

pimsebt iof' licensing ale-hbtis^,’' 

(diserved* ^at under fbe present syriem 
ini%£vidQ#*:tdk> solfeited a liWanse was 
oblte^ to Ai 4 'ofeharab- 

tef.THAtijgWt rmttfnllyfw su|^^ that 
this liiiriifltw woiSd tm derives from the 
ids^wiwifeheliad&stretid No such 
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thing: it was required'to ^orae froalbe 
place to wbieb fte waf going. He,would 
alter this practice, an 4 provide tJuit the 
certificate should be signed ; in^ 
tlividuals living in the-pari^ in which' 
the publican bad last redd^i hod states 
particularly what. bidisineSa.hQ feri 4 

nierly, pursued# 1*116 next point waa 
of recogniaantxs. Under' the preae)ii|.i 
law, a publican was required to en|er ipto 
recognizances for |us; pr<^^ belMvionr-i 
but th^ was iner^y, a^n^er of form, xkk 
real securitiea.being ever giyidi. His bjU 
would providojthet 8 td>slantial seourUies 
should, be given. If; , was an evil of ^he 
existing systent that,it presented no in- 
tertnedtatc .degrees of punishment for ,|he 
improper conduct of. pubKcaas,. between 
absolute ruin by the d^ivation of licenses 
and the Inifiiction ofsli^t hnes. jBepro*. 
posed to remedy, this b^gtving magistrates 


tm 


ofTeaces; and, in an instance of very gross 
misconduct, to send the. case, before a 
jury.. If the jn^ should, return a verdict 
against the offender, the magistrates 
would then.estroat hiarecognizances, shut 
up,his house, and detdarc him incapable 
of again opening a public-house. It 
would be required that a magistrate wjm 
abrogated or refused to grant a license 
should state his reasons foe his conduct. 
To the disgrace of the magistracy, the 
majority of the publiC'houses throughput 
the country were In the hands of brewers, 
who dacnched the. people with their bad 
beer, or. compelled them to .take to spirits 
as a substitute. The only remedy for the 
evil was, to increase the facility of ob¬ 
taining licenses for publicvhouse&t and 
for .Uiat purpose he would enable every 
man boldiug a house of 20/. a year to de¬ 
mand the right (upon entering into fit 
securities) of opening a public-house: 
leaving pojver to the magistrates, oo< the 
next licensing day, to shut, lip toe hoi^e 
if they saw reason to do so. He ebn- 
cludea by moving for leave to bring in 
his bill. 

. Mr. Caivert thought something ought 
tq. be done; to prevent the,;practi^. of 
aerving beer in dhort measures. 

.-..Sir.i.,|Q^a,nUuntei^, 

tnjULjra .thq ppblicad in . the 

yraypflwftjnMsure. ^ 7,'r <' 

.t, Mi* ^jL C(^j^i}e ,(n;^e8ted the pro- 
pvisty of^ermii^ng t^jwe.nf table, 
of a ^noh^tj^iryjogey^ tl^ wliich vras 

Uhqqi^the, 


coirntry- wem due to his hon. friend* for 
having brought the subject. under the 
consi&ratton of the .House. * . 

•JiCave wasgivm>^.to bring in the bill. 

.loiiriA^Kji^ANpa^i} -Mr, jltme rose to 
supmkliia ipofion respecting t|^ present 
$tg|e of tb^ Xp^hi:vl<|ands., .l{o commen- 
CS^ bysteting,;fJ)a.titbe .ta8lr which he had 
underteken w^Pplcpeploasing. to himself* 
hor* moreover, wds, ;it df ,.a, description 
which any mao-wquid bet disp^ed, to 
undertake who was anxious for his. o^n 
ease; but he considered the wcUara,of 
209,000.inhabitants;Of< the Ionian uiunds, 
and the connexion which tbo maintehance 
of the English character had with tJieir 
condition, as superior to all personal in¬ 
ducements, *and as calling upon him to 
undertake the task, however painful it 
might bn in any particular point of view. 


the power to proportion 'the fines to the J He was, therefore, perfectly prepared to 

n. -. j ..---- A discharge his public duty, entertaining as 

he did the strongest opinions upon the 
highly improper manner in wliich the go¬ 
vernment of the Ionian islands had been 
conducted since it was placed under the 
king of Great Britain, as protector. This 
was not the first but the tjiird time ho had 
called the attention of parliament, to titu 
subject: and ho regretted that his endea¬ 
vours to ameliorate the condition of the 
lonians had bad so little efl'ect. He diet 
so last year at considerable length: and, 
in now again sqbroiUing the miserable 
situation of' thpse islands to the attention 
of the House, ,he ..diould be happy to 
compress his staiemeots within as narrow 
a compass as posable, cousistont with the . 
importance or the case, and the rendering 
all its circumstances as intelligible as was 
necessary to enable .Ute House'.fiilly to 
comprehend the whole bearings of the 
question. In discharging this duty, be 
begged to drsclajim being actuated by any 
personal feelings' dgaioH the character of 
sir^Thomas Maitland, whoin .bc.had prin¬ 
cipally to ai^aigd ,tn*the narrative of these 
transactions. that in^ividnal or bia 

fam^ ho had.nevdir lrBd aoy^sbhal con- 
n^iqn or 'difference, and could not, tbere- 

of 

interest 
because 

^.bad s^t a considerable time amongst 
th|p,]^|iad bad hMteuch intercourse with 
'aemi|ij^al..Bibriqd. . lie could not, from 
is their past and present 

fltu||mn| .lo^ at. thei^ condition .np^v, 

iith^t'^pJ^ir^iUn the highest degree. 
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When he had the pleasure of residing In 
the Ionian islands, Corfu was still Iield by 
Fr&nce; and the remainder of the islands 
were occupied by British troops. He 
had then gone from island to island, and 
enjoyed the gratifying pleasure of hearing 
the English name and character, and every 
thing connected with thcin, praised and 
revered by the people; the connection 
with England was to them the harbinger 
of peace and happiness^ and her protec¬ 
tion was felt by them td be an assurance 
of the early enjoyment of British rights 
and liberty. 

Before he alluded to' the formal manner 
in which England had, by tl^e treaty of 
Pari?, become the protectress of the 
Ionian islands, he should, f^r the infor¬ 
mation of those hon. members who might 


not have beard h|m Idst year, say a few 
words respecting their previous condition 
and government. The Ionian Islands for¬ 
merly belonged to the republic of Venice: 
but when that state became subject to the 
dominion of France in 1797, they followed 
the ftte of the republic. The French 
remained in occupation of them until the 
year 1800, when the Turks and Russians 
drove them out, ^nd they then came under 
the protection of the latter, who esta¬ 
blished what was called the septinsular re¬ 
public, and under that form of govern¬ 
ment, they remained until the treaty of 
Tilsit, when by a secret article they were 
conveyed back again to the French, who 
resumed their government and retained it 
until the year 1810, at which time they 
were all, except Corfu, fwhich .had a 
. strong gbirrisou) rc-captureaby the British- 
He was then in these islands, and pre¬ 
sent at the time of the capture of Santa 
Maura. " j^ihgladd' then occupied Zante, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, gnd the rest, exc^t 
Corfu; add so tbeV Remained until the rail 
of Buonaphff^; m^ii:the whole of the 
islands were placed under the protection df 


the king of England, ofPayis,. 

signed at the Cbngrels i'n‘ that,capital pn 
the 6th of Nov. 181^. They were by that 
treaty “’declared to be'frbe and'indepen¬ 
dent states,'* and placed as su&h Under, the 
immediate guarantee and protection of 
the British government.One aifUde of 
that treaty stmes, diet thc^ are. consi^ed 
to the ^immediate and exclusive protec¬ 
tion king of Great Britiiih, , ij^nd. 
nnothir article specifies, thata'cooyepdch, 
shall settle ell matters* therein "(meaning, 
the islands), and that they .tlmll support 
and pay the. British garrisons (which' gre 


still to occupy them) in time of peace, not 
exceeding 3<)00 men, with all their ex¬ 
penses. By tlie same article, Corfu .was 
to remain under the then existing form of 
government, until by a convention of the 
several islands a local government should 
be organized there, to supply its place. 
On the ll/th May, 1817, a constitutional 
charter for the united states of these 
islands was' prepared by sir T. Maitland, 
the' lord high cpmaaisaioner from Great 
Britain, with an appearance of concert 
with, but in. reality ^without any sanction 
of, the'inhaintants r and, .on the 11th of 
duly following it was confirmed by the king 
of Great Britain. 

In submitting his present motion to 
parliament,' hh (Mr. Hume) was actua¬ 
ted by atwo'folu object: 1st, as related 
to<Great Britain, on the score of expense; 
and. 2dly, as related to the happiness of 
the people of .these islands, and to the cha¬ 
racter' of the nation in her capacity of 
protectress to the Ionian islands. He 
t^ould refer to various speeches of the 
noble marquis (Londonderry) opposite, 
declaratmy of the interest wnich Great 
Britain took at the congress respecting 
these islands, and what advantages the 
islanders were to enjoy in consequence of 
her protection: that the islands were to 
maintain the British garrisons out of their 
own revenues, and to enjoy the advantages 
of a free constitution: and that England 
was not to be put to any expense, as pro¬ 
tector of the independence of the Ionian 
government.—-These were the expecta¬ 
tions which were held out by the noble 
marquis in that House, and by the noble 
lord at the head of the colonial.departraent 
(earl Bathurst) in the House of Lords. 
The people naturally expected the enjoy¬ 
ment of peace, happiness, and tranquillity, 
under a representative fortn ofgovernment 
and under protection of the king of 
Great Britain. . From the whole tenuur 
of the speeches-of the n^lclq.r^s, and.ob- 
vidiu intorpretation of the, articles in the 
treaty, these'people Vere to form tqeir 
own constitutiqd, ,aod ^ngUpd.^as not to.. 
be sa^le^ wiui- any psu* of 'the.fexpeosq 
of garriimoing tbeisl^s, in time, of p^ce. 
Thpa express stipulatiou 

w|i|(^i.provided,' ^tbat . the Britl8.b 

S ' ^ pus* should .pxcepd -the number .of 
/trbdps .(dbbtomplating a atata of 
'war, b°d some, political qmerffeocy)'tbea 
theJb.i^ .reven^e were not to tie chargea¬ 
ble for ippro than the maintenadee^ot the 
said 3,000 men. The wqrds of lira con- 
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vention, which were probably framed by laid before the House, and he was obliged 
the noble raarquis himself, were very tp go back to a former return and pne 

S recise, and to this effect-—“That his m particular dated on the 25 th Feb. 1820 , 
iritannic majesty consented that a par*. sdtich purported to. contain an abstract of 
ticuiar convention with the Ionian Stated! the expenditure incurred by Great Britain 
shall settle all matters relating to the in the Ionian islands for the years ending 
garrisons both as to number, .and, ex- on the 25ih Dec. 18IT, and 1818, as lar 
pense of course the rneahfng of the as those aceoUnts had beej^ delivered by 
contemplated arrahgcineiit must have the, Meditefrahean corPm.lssqriat to the 
been, that the settieinent. shpnld take Audit-office, l^ihce these;returns had 
place with those constitution^ authorities, been Piadu, he was awarp tl^at some praise 
in conformity with the stipulation, that all was diiq to the secretary of the .Treasury, 
expenses were to be defrayed by the for the more distinct manner in .which thu 
revenues of the islands: therefore dlearly accounts of the army c^traordinarjes had 
implying,' that there #as to exist a civil been made' up:. but much remained to be 
and independent government, separate and done to brmg the colonial expenditure 
distinct from the military au(hqfltic|. It fairly befp're parliahient. By the|iccount» 
should be fitated, that io tbe year 1816 to which he had referred, it appear- 
sir T. Maitland was appointed td the office ed that in 1817, the expenses incurred 
of lord high commissioner of the lonfan by Great Britain in the Ionian islands, 
islands, and succeeded general Campbell over and above the sums defrayed out of 
in the command; he remained a few the local revenues, amounted to 145,208A 
months on the spot, and returned to for the Ionian military establishment alone, 
England, as was supposed, to arrange .exclusive of transports, which were kept 
with the British government at home the there at a considerable expense for three 
free constitution%hich it was pr^tcndeil lyears; and it was only on his moving for 
had been suggested by tlic islaiiders;!,' Icertain returns, the year before last, that 
Sir T. Maitland returned to the loniau^ wbiir or five of.these transports, which were 
states in Nov. of the same yeai: (I816K ‘kept sailing from island to island chiefly, if 
and the form of their constitution was' .not'entirely, for the convenience of the lord 
settled in the'' spring of the foHoWing' high commissioner, were discharged. In 
year (the 2nd of May, 1817). By the 1818, the expenditure charged to Great 
12th article, 2nd section, and 7th chapter, Britain was 120,000/. He had moved for 
of that charter, it was settled--that all further accounts,'' which were not yet 
expenses of quartering' the regular troops forthcoming, but he knew that an increased 
of his Britannic majesty, and, generally number of British troops had been since 
speaking, ail their garrison expenses, so employed there. At first 2,000 British 
far as providing for the above-mentioned troops were employed there, then the 
3,000 men, should 'be paid out of the number was increased at different times, 
treasury of the Ionian states. !^ow, he 2, 3, and 400, until the number of re- 
would ask, had that been done? Had gular troops npw amounted to 3,900, cx- 
not the people of England sufficient' clusiifh of the artillery, commissariat, and 
burthens to bear—.did'not their condition btiier departments. ITpon calculating the 
cair loudly for relief—without being expenditure incurred by England for these 
saddled with the large 'additional expense islands, during the seven years that had 
of maintaining these 'estabUshidents in the elapsed since the treaty of Paris, he found 
Ionian islands ? £Hear].' The inain point thattt amounted to obove a million sterling, 
for wfii^ be contended Was th|s—that every s.biilihg of lyhieh might and o.ught 
theTdnian gdvemment ought 'io pay\ 'as to' nave been left in the pockets of 
the treaty stipulated, the expense of the the people irf England, agreeably to 
British'gatrilons Opt of tfieir'revenues| the 'treaty of Paris; and moreover 
instead of .which,I contrary to the express be Wa^ eobvinced, that under a proper 
lettbtrof thdt^ty, 'aQd^,tbb ^peiateu de- and provident maoagepient of‘thp Ionian 
clariitiOh of ‘ thfi'mtniytb^'Was lie^enUes',' sufficient lands would have been 
•aAUually^ift tp^a i^iVlargie expehse ,fqr qeriy^d^f^^^^ them..fpr maintaining the 
garrisOolin^ tti^ib^rslan^fe. -’Ho'found ft. gaV^On^.'withoui adding any thing to, 
extremely‘ffifficiSdPto^eteqVre^^^ fetqnis'.QidJbarthpn'pf.England oii that account, 
of Hui exnfehdlturS pasi' year ;, .^uld; However, add, that under the. 

several haa’’b«n 'foi' by him. this' Bt'bfiiseandextravagant gov; riiinfnt ofsir 

session, but, ^fiitherto^ none liad be^UfTf^^Madtland, England would be drained 
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to Eappott useless civil and tniUtary esta- a variety of other salaries of the same 
blishments, and at the same time to de- description. Amount these items he 

f irive the islanders of their rights and also fouOd an agent for-the Ionian islands 
ibertiea ([Hear!]. So far, therefore, as resident here (aI^ office, in his humble 
pecuniar^' calculations were involved in opinion, utterljr unnecessary), a sir Alex, 
this question^ he must snbmit, that the Wood,' with a salary of dOw. a year. 'Sir 
resources of Great'Britain were wasted F. Adam had also^liOOO/. a year as chief 
to support establishments in these'islands, triilitary officer under the lord high com- * 
which were not warranted by the circiim- tbissioner; four militia inspectors had 
stances of the times, or the' treaties by 383/. a year each, and six sub-inspectors 
which England had acquired the protee- Some had 228/<, and others 191/. each, 
tion of these states. Upon a reference to the Near 3,000/. a year Was tfus paid for 
returns which had been made of the reve- militia inspectors, when he knew, from 
nuesofthelonlBnislandsiinthcyearslSl?, an officer who-had for three years filled 
1818, and ISl’Djhe found that in 1817 they one of these offices, that not a single m- 
were 391,000 dollars^ or 87,000/., to spector of them had been called out on 
which, ibr the purpdse of showing the duty,with the militia for one day through- 
total expense of their governifient, must be out the whole of that period ([Hear, 
added the 14<5,000/. charged to England : hear!]. There were 10 staff officers in 
thus constituting for the civil government this manner useless; one of them was 
and military garrisons in one year of major Thoma^Fanc, a member of that 
peace, no less a sum than 232,000/. House, appoinmd so lately as last August; 
[Hear!]. In 1818, the revenues ap- captain J. L. White was another to rank 
peared to have been increased to 615,000 ns lieutenant-colonel, as all of them did 
dollars, a sum equal to carrying on the on their appointment; he was from the 
whole expense, were it not for the creation Olst foot, and was appointed inspecting 
of new and useless offices, and the aug'^. >6eld-officer in the gazette of tite 4th of 
mentation of the salaries of the old bffices ^-August last. These offices were, as the 
by sir T. Maitland. That lord high com* fact proved, merely for the sake of 
missioner himself held a variety of offices- patronage, - and' not for service, in the 
in his own person : as governor of Malta gift of either the government at home or 
he received 5,000/. a year; as Commduder- the general abroad. It was into- 
in-chief in the Mediterranean he received lerable that England should have to pay 
3,500/.; ns lord high’commissioner he .150,000/. over and above the revenues 
received 1,000/.; by a pension from the ' of these islands for purposes of this 
revenues of‘ Ceylon ho derived 1,000/. kind, when their revenues ought to bo 
more; and besides these emoluments, he quite sufficient for every purpose, or, 
had a regiment, and a variety of allow- if not so, it should bo shown that 
ances, probably putting him during the these revenues were inadequate to the 
last seven years, in the: receipt of 15,000/. real services required under the protec- 
a ‘or 13,000/. unbn th,e most mode- tion of England. But no acccunis wbaj- 
rate ctimpdtation. .Hqw far these ap- ever of such necessity were submitted to 
pointmehtVwere cohsis^nt with the noble the House. [Hear.] In looking over the 
marquis's repeal^' declarations of eci> returns laid before tno House on his (Mr. 
noiny,'he (we marquis) would perhaps Hume's) motion; he' found Effiove 350 
explain to the Hduse :.but Ke (Mr. H.), individuals on the list of offices. He re- 
contended it was a breach of duty^. as gretted that the gallant general, sir Tho- 
wcll as of promIseV'fpr'the government' mas Maitland,-'Should in bis last’year’s 
not to look into and’reduce ^6is etpen- ^eedi (a'spCeoh certainly-intended for 
diturc, and save the coiinti^tbeaddUional &gtand rather than for the senate ,to' 
burthens it So improperiy imposed. ' Vthkh it was addressed) have taken so 
The hon. geTitiemaii. then rdad a list of'tnueb pains-'to- dAitnaOvert upon the 
.salaries and offices in the Islands,' which ’ininnerlii whieh’-dutiito wCre diacharged 
bad aiUhceh of late years au^Onted. vri^ollt peChhiery'iiemuneratton.p^lt'Was 
Ther^fwas a secretary in c^e place; ^^d/whole'unpaid'miigistfacy 

year, an assistant at-300/:; pCEti^and, although there waano doubt 
others at 250/.-'and 150/.,'all-Wi^'Othef ‘that-hie^''by thatistOtementj biUuded to 
allowancesr, a genet^l treasurer^at'-7j0p4f ^lanOlidn' all the extraordinary salaries 
his assistant 250/.; .andthi^r at 280iK t'[the'' whicb'die/hod •eatabhshed-' in^ the Ionian 
Itead ot ti)eSuprmne^i^ndi2,000//f^(h' '(Mr^i'H*)^ whCn ha' was 
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tliere, knew many persons of great ro- the charge for _pimilar expenses, and on 
apcctability, who were proud to act. as account of the some individual, was 98'^/. 
justices of the peace in their islands, and Jo 1821, it was. 615/. All this seemed 
88' officers of the inferior courts, in the to bo very cxorbitfmt and unreasonable; 
same manner as our magistrates did in but, .why the ,ch^ge oT passage foi* u 
England, as an honour, and without re> civil officer^ in a ship of wjar,. was entered 
ferenco to any rOinunerating salary^ in the army extraordinarjes, ))e was to- 

But it was said, that these, people bad tally , at a loss to conceivp. These ex- 
taken bribes. He denied the allegatipp penses^ seemed, the mpre unwarranted, 
generally, although there might be ox- because that officer's pay and pci^sions 
ceptions : it was improbable, and he .amounted, exclusively of them, to no less 
thought, in* the absence of all proof, bis than 10,458/. per annum. Ifsuchcharges, 
assertion on the one side was just as therefore, were,to. be .permitted for such 
good as the one on the other.. If there offices, it was in, vain for the country gen- 
be any ground for the charge, why was tlemen to ask for relief.: relief could not 
the proof not, produced/ Under the be effected, while, items of this nature 
Russian protection and the septinsujar re- were allowed .to remain, 
public of these islands, the president was Haying now offered these few observa- 
paid 1,515 dollars a year: living.v/as tions on the subject of economy, be 
cheap there, simplicity reigned in altfiost would beg to add some upon the treat- 
every branch of Ionian domestic ment which these islanders had received 
economy, and reduced ‘the expenditure at our hands. There were many gentlc- 
to one-tburth, or, perhaps, one-sixth of men in that House who had visited the 
the cost of living in England; 1,515 dol- Ionian islands since he himself bad been 
lars were,. therefore, ^considered to be there; and they would, perhaps, inform 
a large and liberal allowance by Russia, parliament what was the state of things 
What did sir T. Maitland do for the pre< at the tinre of their residence in those 
sident {whether he was a favoured man countries. Jb'or himself, he could vouch 
or not, he did not mean to say)—be that at the period during which bo was 
raised bis salary to 6,222 dollars a year., among the people in question, the English 
The senatrws, who had . but 909 dollars were almost . adored. [Hear.j . The 
each, received now 3,111 dollars; and Greeks looked ,up to them as their benc- 
the members of the legislative body who, factors ; ,th^ considered them as the as- 
in the time of the septinsulor government, sertors of tneir freedom: and from the 
had altogether received'but 12,000 dol- hands which cottld confer so invaluable 
lors, were now allotted 26 or 27,000 agiR, they were disposed to hope every 
dollars; and, although their services or thing. . At the present moment, however, 
sittings were only for a few weeks in the the very name of England was detested 
year, they were. Instead of being paid by all Greeks; and they awaited with 
during tiie time of their actual labours, impatient anxiety the moment which 
put upon annual salaries, since sir T. should enable them to free themselves 
- Maitland’s government. Not less extra- froth the odious thraldom in which they 
ordinary were some df the expenses accused us of having, bound them; and 
charged on account of thejprd high com- to break from the galling yoke which they 
Kiisaioner, .sir T. Maitland. He alluded reproached us.with having imposed upon 
to the trave'liog expenses, under the their country. [Hear,] They bad, in 
head of army exIraiprdiDt'iries in 1819: tratli, received Rom us the empty sem- 
such as <^pard to captain Maitland for blanee of a representative com’l^tution; but 
the passage and expenses of sir T. Mail- , it was one destitute of sH ,tbe benefits 
land, .in bis majesty’s, ships, .Rom Corfu to ,^hiGh they* might reasonably have ex- 
Malta, from Malta to. Genoa,778/.V j^cted, from:it, The.4dusive constitu- 
This was xcharge, the House wodld.vOb-; tlop whjcb they had .received was calcu- 
servoy.for.sthe travailing ,expebses of, an, jated Ip ^ for p Iphg time, matter of deep 
officer, fdceifing^SjOOOifca^ear as gover- tp this unfortunate nation. He 

nor pf ,Malta, wholought.to baya bsap .uih delnnve, bepause it held out the 

the time on du^ at; Malta., CHear,j It. fortp and, appearance of popular repre- 
wouldbe known to.,many members, thhtr .feQtation,wbilstit was aperfect despotism, 
last year. a. .1 petition Ttad been, sept .ftchi .uuder, .sir’t. ,Maitland, who ruled every 
Malta,icoiti^ainhigpf neglect ofduty 4“, thing, .-When sir T. Maitland arrived at 
tba-part.^of siriT.-Maitland. lQ..^I82p,j-^rm.(Hi the 17tttFeb., 1816, bis arrival 
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was hailed by all the islanders with infi¬ 
nite joy, and they naturally lioped that 
under Uie representative of so powerful a 
protector as the sovereign of Great Bii- 
tant^ the^ ahould^enjoy that freedom and 
those privileges, particulaily the privilege 
of being represented ih their senate, in 
the possession of which Great Britain her¬ 
self had attained to such political dis¬ 
tinction and renown. The very first 
opportunity that ‘ offered, however—in 
the case of Theotoki—attempts were made 
to influence and force the senate in 
their deliberations. These unfortunate 
islandeis soon discovered that the lord 
high pomraissioner was disposed to put 
them and their insUtutions at defiance. 
In short, this case had bees so often 
rucntioDcds that it was only necessary for 
him (Mr. H.j to state, that, in a few 
weeks after his arrival, endeavours were 
made to induce the senate to accede to 
measures which they had previously de¬ 
clared they could not conscientiously do. 
Four senators were expelled, and the 
most violent and unjustifiable measures 
were adopted by sir T. Maitland to pro¬ 
cure their expulsion to Santa JMaura and 
Zante. No specific charge was brought 
against them, but they were accused in a 
public proclamation generally of corrupt 
and wicked practices. [A faugh.] He 
(Mr. H.) thought it would be difficult to 
attach any other meaning to the Italian 
words “ gli atti inetti e corrotti.** The 
senate protested, bat in vain; and the 
event was, that the lord high commissioner 
thought it necessary to proceed against 
the senators in a similar way. The 
senate remonstrated; but this violent con¬ 
duct was sanctioned by the authority of 
an Englisli order in council; the ground 
of which appeared to be, that this govern¬ 
ment could not consider the. senate to be 
the general legislative body of the Ionian 
republic; but it considered it as the 
senate of Corfu only. Now what was the 
fact? The treaty of Paris had expressly 
recognized it for the senate of the septin- 
suler government. The government of 
Great Britain had, by their first act, thus 
manifntpd, that they approved of a course 
of ,prcfceeding which -was Intended to 
strute te^gar into the minds of the people. 
This sy^em of terror it was easy to trace 
at very difibrent periods. On the l8th 
Jan., 1817, the drums beat to arms,‘the 
garrison woa called out, the alarm Was 
sounded, and every thing seemed to htdi<« 
cate that the island of Corfu was AlNWt to- 


be attacked. There were at that time his 
majesty's ships Spartan and Tagus lying 
at their moorings; and these ships re¬ 
ceived the lord coqimissioner'a orders to 
anchor opposite the town in the harbour, 
as if for the purpose of additional secu¬ 
rity. All the authorities were alarmed, 
and great pains were taken to persuade 
them that a conspiracy bad been dis¬ 
covered, and that its objects were directed 
against the government. Now, this plot, 
vmich was called from its author Bignotti’s 
conspiracy, had been anticipated in fact; 
for it was talked of at least two months 
before in the governor’s house at hlalta, 
as a thing very likely to happen. Private 
papers were s^zed; persons were im¬ 
prison^; and no one could reasonably 
coAsider himself to be saih. Priests, 
nobles, lawyers—none were respected 
who were considered to be obnoxious. At 
length an inquiry took place; the whole 
story was declared to lie false and un¬ 
founded, and the parties who had been im¬ 
prisoned were liberated, with a caution to 
demean themselves more carefully for the 
future. From that moment, no individual 
in the islands dared to express himself in 
the smallest degree dissatisfied witii the 
British government. [Hear.] But a set 
of men easily discovered what they had 
to do, to curry fovouV with it, and to be¬ 
speak its fiivours by subserviency td tlie 
lord high commissioner and the ermhing 
every complaint against his government. 
After acts of oppression and violence hlce 
these against innocent people, it would 
scarcely be credited that addresses to the 
lord high commissioner were gut up by 
a set of sycophants—that some persons 
determined to raise triumphal arches to his 
honour—others to erect columns, wi^ti in¬ 
scriptions ta his praise. On the dth of 
April 1817, the inhabitants of Cepbalonla 
agreed upon a plan of this sort, and nothing 
could please but a bronze statne of 
the general [A laugh.] ; in Zdnte' they 
proposed to erect a bust ofh colossal size, - 
wliicli they determined should be made by- 
the celebrated Conova. HO (Mr, H. J te- 

S etted that axt 'hon. gentleman, whom 
wdyUrhohadnottbepIeUsufe offcnowin^ 
(Mr. Bftflkee, jun.), wasBOf&dw present,* 
beodUie' that hon. member was dnaeifsfootU 
tb hare been ^ ia tbh loulan ‘fslands'at the ‘ 
date'‘ t^e' (raiiiWhtldfis, and chftld,''* 
perbi^,'&Shrd'the‘Hoiiae ^dne fnfbriha- ' 
tloAon ibe Aul^hct.* There*were,'how- 
hoWever, dhe or two other metfibers who, 
fiEom Bifleibtf eiromasthnees^ leete equally. 
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qwUficd to furnish sowa pfirticulAM. At 
Santa Maura they yoted a - triumphal 
column; Ithaca an(l,the other ialanda vied 
to demonstrate tlieia^attachaleDt to the 
lord high comrajssionef*- Shortly after 
tills it was, that the grand crosses of tho 
order of St. Miebae}',wera distributed in 
great profusion; and. hc^beUeved that 
if a list of those distribuftoua lyere laid buis 
fore tl»e House, be could wjth great facility 
point out. tliosc .as. kpigbts who bad 
been most active in; prciiaring the fulsome 
addresses^ or in voting for the columns, 
the busts, and the statues; This was 
much to be regretted, because .those 
lionours ought to have served o much 
better purpose. He really did believe, 
that if this country , had ever donh one 
thing more disgraceful than .another, w 
one thing which was meant more than 
another to serve the puiposes of a corrupt 
influence, it was tlie, way in which the 
grand crosses of St. Michael were distri¬ 
buted. The noble marquis might r^t as> 
surcd, and he (Mr. H.) had no hesitation 
in asserting, that very many of them 
had been disposed of inthe way just men¬ 
tioned. V 

The House had been informed, that 
(he lord high commissioner soon drew up 
a plan for a free government, and the peo¬ 
ple of course expected-that their represen- 
(Mlivos should have some active part allotted 
them to perform. But they were disap¬ 
pointed; for those hpn. members who 
had reaft what was . called the constitu¬ 
tional charter, would see,, that whatever 
it might hold out as its ostensible object, 
its practical effect was, to throw all the real 
power of the government of the Ionian 
islands into the hands of the lord high 
commissioner alone. . [Hear,_ hear.] 
When the . Hopsc Iqoked at this instru¬ 
ment, they must perceive that it was on© 
of the grossest dpIuRons and most un¬ 
blushing impositions that was ever sul^ 
mittedi to-,the cemsideratian of tm intelli¬ 
gent people, .under the name,of a popular 
representative, constitution. He had al¬ 
ready said, in short, that the qorrupt sys¬ 
tem.,qf.. the self-elected ma^traoy of a 
Scotch flfas obtlupg to it* A Scotch 
burgh was not pcesumed t 0 :.,po 8 gess a fair 
representation, and was considered, as a 
mere rotten establishment { yet both purw 
ported, to h® represejited,,by .those who 
were selected by indifiduals competent to 
judge and baying the *pow.er of selection 
for themselyef... The,fact .was notoriously 
otherwisb, arithe. ,^a^ggy 


two cases was extraordinarily dose. 
Would the. noble marquis permit him to 
ask, bow long it would take his lordship 
to settle the coostitution of a country ? 
[Hear, and a Isughi] Every body knew 
tbefacUity of the. n(d)le. lord in settling 
governments;, and if the noble lord, in 
reply, slwuM »ay» that it^woidd occupy 
him for a space of time equal to that of the 
Mtting of the agricultural committee, he 
(Mr. H.) would be quite satisfied. [A 
laugh.] But wiuit was the case with the 
Ionian constitution ? « The legislative as¬ 
sembly of those islands was composed of 
-K) deputies or senators^of whom 29 ought 
to be returned by the freeholders of tlip uif- 
ferent islands, and 10 were nominated out 
of a certaia number elected by the lord 
high commissioner. Not contented with 
the power of electing 10 members, the 
lord higl^commissioner had endeavoured 
to influence the election of ail the other 
senators who were eligible by the people. 
The people were slimraoned to vote for 
those who had been selected by sir T. 
Maitland. They refused; but being at 
length informed by the governors^ that 
they must vote, they cameand voted in the 
negative, l^otwithstanding the refusal of 
the people to vote for the parties nomi¬ 
nated by sir T. Maitland, their votes tvere 
recorded, and the parties in question were 
sent up tq, the assembly, as if they had 
been duly returned, altbo^h a certain 
proportion of votes in the affirmative were 
requisite, for an election [Hear I]. On 
the,24)ili of April, the assembly met and 
were called on to take an oath, that they 
would not. divulge the subject or nature of 
their deliberatiqns until the pleasure of the 
sovereign protector should be made known. 
On rite following day, the-25th, the con¬ 
stitutional charter (to prepare which, 
agreeably to th,e treaty of raris, thqr were 
summoned) I reedy prepared to their, bands, 
was laid on the table,- and read. ^ The as¬ 
sembly were called upon imrae^tely to 
agree to ft—one individual spoke'against 
its .being confirmed! but; he;wet..imme¬ 
diately, put .down ;,,tto .discussion was 
allowed r.ana thus the instrument was ad¬ 
vanced. towards.itacom^Uoa with a rapi¬ 
dity of )Whidb the ..House, quick as it was 
In the work of legislation, could hardly 
have an idea. On the 25th, it was finally 
B^eed to, aqd the seal of the lord high 
cOoamissioncr was affixed to it. This was 
the Magna Charte of the Ionian islands 1 
rA:Ja.Ogh.] 1 . On the 2Sth, the assembly, 
^q,d.el^fatiye assembly, who had pre- 
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pared, between the 24th and 25th, a coD< 
atitution, were caUed upon to sign, and 
did Actually sign, apd ^prove of it after 
one reading ! [Hear Ij Five days after¬ 
wards a deputation was*appointed to carry 
the instrument to England for bis mmesty’s 
approbation; and on the 5th of ^y the 
deputation was sent to. its destination. 
Since that pefiod, the lord high commis¬ 
sioner had controlled every .tliiag; and 
not a man in the Ionian islands dared to 
open his mouth against what was known 
to be his wish o^ even his will. Setting, 
aside the disappointments the people in 
question had experienced, and they were 
grievous; surely U was shameful that 
EngTand was thus to be held up to the 
censure and derision of all ^Europe, for 
such acts of injustice committed in her 
name by sir T. Maitland! What could 
the noble lord, what could any traveller 
expect, but always to hear the injustice we 
had committed complained of; and what 
could be more reasoflable than the de¬ 
mand for justice and reparation at our 
hands ?-~The hon. gentleman then ad¬ 
verted to the cession of Parga, which he 
designated as one of the darkest blots.upon 
our national reputation. In ihat, too, the 
lord high commissioner had had but too 
great a share. Then an insurrection had 
broken out at Santa Maura, and everybody 
well knew that it was the effect of a most 
impolitic taxation and oppressfve govern¬ 
ment. Every act of our- government ip 
these islands had been distmguished by a 
character of violence or tyranny. IVo 
priests accused of being concerned in ex¬ 
citing that insurrection were taken and 
executed in their capomcals. Though 
they might have been guilty, some mea¬ 
sures other then a dt'um-^eed court martial 
should have adopted .that might have, 
suficiently proved them tp be sh. He, for 
one, could ho^aeparato sir T. Maitland, 
from that .responaibiUty which be con¬ 
ceived attached^jto the exercise of,the 
British authority in tl\e Ionian islands. 
Another act of his government was equally 
cialraordinary and lipwarrantahie* The 
whole charph propefty had b^h 

placed under the, apppr^endance of col. 
Xtobmatm, a# adudoj^tretpr-g^eral. Ad 
o$cer «tlie mnripea waa apnPinted bead 
of the t^tirch to Japt Unddrjhe authoirity 
of the sen^ He wpa df^ed to recover, 
all usi^^G^ qif propmiyw^ich de shpuM 

cons;piraa^h».w>^°**^<^*FP^er.f)(emr . 
tcrference of pp; tvihbpei t he {^pointed the, 
stewards to all the church eatiiMhhinedts, 


and the elections of abbots and abbesses 
were held under his authority. What must 
have been the feeling of every Catholic 
at the nomination of colonel Bobinson 1 It 
would not bo enough to tell him (Mr. 
H.), in answer to this part of the case, that a 
change was subsequently made^ and col. 
Robinson’s authority ip this respect 
limited to Corfu. In any island the in¬ 
terference of a heretic in that manner with 
the Orpek church was the grossest in¬ 
sult. .He would give one instance of the 
manner in which the powers,!^ which he 
had alluded mre exeroised, as far as re¬ 
garded the recovery of what was called 
usurped property. An individual of the 
name of Battaglia owned some land that 
had been in thd possession of his family for 
a century. It was resumed, as belonging to 
tha Church : he appealed, and four judges 
were called upon to decide the questipn: 
twdgave an opinion in his favour, and two 
against him. The question was then re¬ 
ferred to the lord high commissioner, and 
in his final decision a decree of the doge 
of Venice, as long ago as the year 1416, 
was quoted, declaring that none of the 
church lands could under any circum¬ 
stances be alienated [Hear.] Accord- 
ingly» the land was resumed, and Bat¬ 
taglia had been a beggar ever since. The 
consequence of these proceedings was, a 
disturbance at 2!ante, which, however, did 
not proceed t,o the length of rebeHion. 
A number of persons were arrested on 
suspicion and some were prosecuted; 
among them Martinepgo, who was charged 
with no distinct crime, but, was supposed 
to have had something to do in .exciting 
> an unpleasant feeling on the part of the 
people against tlie government. The 
manner of the arrest of that gentleman 
and the subsequent treatment would be a 
fair example of the manner in which the 
. lonians were treated. On the 7th of 
August, at midnight, he was,dragged 
from his bed, aha kept in silent and so¬ 
litary confinement, imtil t.h.o ^r4 October, 
not even being, allowed to have" an inter¬ 
view with his adopted son... He wns then 
^ fa^d'uj^lit to '^ial. pn a charge of 'so .vaguu 
end #Rda,n«ture, thdt the.teai;oed mom- 
. bi» (Mr. Brougham), on 

; a|^mer .«6^d,h, l^d lridy a^ed, that 
dlie gU^ey^of tmrt ought to 
of'producit^,,it. It 
_ jomrk^aJw, dii^Marti- 
de^ i/faft hdttrM a^orj^og to ttiefornia 
anOquri opjpimU^ for;ounces'in 
iJN but a new 
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f»urt was constttutdd for the purpose, 
and that court sentenced a nian of one of 
the first families in Zante, ftnd sixty-siJt 
years old^ to no less a punishmeht t^nf 
to be degraded from his ^ rank and to bo, 
imprisoned for 12 years in fortress' of 
Santa Maura. Death would have been' 
mercy, compared with such an indictibn.' 

[ Ilear.J The adopted' son df Martinengb 
came to this country, and on a statement 
of the facts,' - this government commuted 
the sentence f 6 three or four years* banish¬ 
ment, and Martineogo was at this mommit '] 
in Venice, with some hundreds' of Jus 
unfortunate fellow-countrymen who have 
been banished or have fled from the 
tyranny of sir Thomas Majtland. ^^ere 
not these facts'enuugh to rouse the most 
indolent and supine F ' The bare relation 
of them made the blood boil; but the 
endurance of them was ample motive for 
the lonians to make every exertion to 
throw off a yoke so unjust and so onerous. 
Tlie wonder indeed was, that these brave 
islanders, under such aggravated oppres¬ 
sions, had noi made gi’eater efibrts to free 
themselves from such an odious bondage. 

After quoting a passage from his (Mr, 
Hume*s) speecli of last session, in which 
the lion, member asserted, that the hlodd 
of the innocent victims would be on the 
lieads of the oppressors^ unless the British 
government interfered to stop such cruel 
proceedings, he proceeded to express his 
satisfaction that he had put his opinions 
upon record; for almost at the very mo¬ 
ment he was delivering them, the ^retched 
lonfans had beCn cxpdsed to a new mid 
needless visitation. The whole presented 
a scene of injustice and iniquity to which 
no parallel could be found under any* 
British officer in any part of the world. 
A large portion of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Zante, indignant at the in¬ 
juries their coun*:ry. suffered and at, the 
treatment they received, drew up a peti¬ 
tion to the king, Ivhrch was signed by 32 
names of rank and importance, and among 
them by Signer Georgio Uossi, a judge. 
It represented' the hardships the peti¬ 
tioners and all' the islanders^ sustained;, 
pfaVed for a reform, and claimed of his 
majesty the free cObstitirtion and the; bi^' 
nlgnant protection prOmised*at 'thb' p^ce 
of Paris. What the result ? ’ Signor 
Boss] and dll’ the rest of the individuals 
whb ha^ mgned tlie' retnonstrhtice were 
arrested,^ bmrried to prison, and ther^ 
c6nfindd, for affixing thfelr names to wh^ 
wars termed asbditidds and rebellibtte 
VOL. VII. 


petition.** One object he (Mr. 11.) had 
in view 'was, that if he failed in carrying 
hfsresofotions, he might induce the House 
to direct' a copy of this document to be 
laid upon the table.' Signor Kossi, the 
most respectable of, the prisoners, how¬ 
ever, had the good fortune to make Ins 
escape and, came to' England to claim re¬ 
dness. If it were ui^ed that the infor¬ 
mation which he (Mr. H.) possessed of 
maby of these atrddious transactions was 
insumcient .'and defective, that' circutp-^ 
stance Could be very easily accounted for; 
eVery ayehuc by which intelligence could 
get beyorid the islands was closely' 
stopped; letters were opened and taken, 
and every channel by which truth could 
arrive waS choked; but still all that he 
(Mr. H.) had brought forward, he should 
be able satisfactorily to establish. He 
then related, on the authority of Signor 
Kossi, the facts attending his escape, and 
subsequent arrival in this kingdom. He 
had been the only individual out of .32, 
who had been able to avoid the vigilance 
of their persecutors. He came to (unnaud 
justice for the wrongs of his country; and 
having laid the particulars of his case 
before the secretary of state, he wa.s 
answered on the 17th of July, 1821, that 
in his situation, no redress could be given ; 
that he must go back to the islands, and 
put himself in the power of his oppressors, 
and that-instructions had been sent out to 
the Ionian islands. At the time the 32 
individuals were arrested, .50 other per¬ 
sons had put their names to another pe¬ 
tition; the greater'number of those were 
also subsequently, confined; and Signor 
Rossi, obtaining information of the'fact 
while in this country, again addressed earl 
Bath&rst On the. l7th September. The 
answer he bbtained wasj; that “ consider¬ 
ing the situation in which he (Rossi) 
stood, lord BathUfst did not. deem it 
proper to enter into any discussiob. with 
him!" The deputation from Pai'ga,'. after 
remaining here until they were alhiost 
unable to obtain subsistence;' wil^Out ob¬ 
taining redrew of any kind, - was at' last 
obliged to return to those who had per- 
seqiiited them. Signor' Rossi, in the same 
way.and for the same reason, had be^n 
obfige'd td leave this country and to go to 
yefoice,' ’where he found IjiS counnymen 
: flylpa from the gaolers of sir T. Maitland; 
and '^'e, dnly hope they now had was, that 
a y;^y6,luti(fb, like that of Greece, might 
other restore them to their 
hOmeS'aad to their estates. Subjected to 
2 P 
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the arbitrary and unjust conduct of sir 
Thomas Maitland in their own islands, 
jusfice was denied, the ear of mercy was 
closed against tlieir piaycrs in England ! 

In what a deplorable situation, then, 
were the Ionian islands at this mo¬ 
ment. Tlie lord high' comnussioner had 
asserted that they were in a state of 
“ peace and tranquillity.’’ They were in 
peace and tranquillity; but it was such as 
Mr. Burke had described the pjains of 
Arcot wlicn oppression and death had 
emptied the abodes of man. The islands 
had been lately put under martial law; 
the whole population had been disarmed, 
an qpt inflicting the deepest disgrace, for 
to them to be without arms was a badge 
of slavery. What was the alleged cause 
of this most oppressive and unnatural 
state of things on the part of their pro- 
tcctois? Merely that the ppopic had 
sympathized with their fellow countrymen 
in Greece: because they had felt as all 
men ought to feci in behalf of fellow 
Christians, struggling to throw off the yoke 
o^infidel Turks, they were declared under 
martial law, and had been deprived of 
their arms. He agreed wifh the noble 
marquis, that this country ought to pre¬ 
serve the strictest neutrality; it had always 
been too anxious to mix itself in the broils 
of other states; but what sort of neu¬ 
trality had been observed towards the 
Greeks? It was notorious that the public 
authorities in the Ionian islands had done 
every thing to favour the Turks, and to 
impede the march of liberty. [Lord 
Londonderry asked across the table, how 
this assertion was proved ?] He admitted 
that it was difficult to establish the fact: 
in the nature of things it must be so; but 
it was not to be disputeu, that after a 
fight between a Turkish ship and two 
Greek vessels, the former made towards 
the shore of Zante to escape; the people 
assembled In lar^e numbers, anxious tnat 
as the Greek ships had been refused* as¬ 
sistance in Zante, no snecour should 
he afforded to the Turkish ships—a con¬ 
duct fair from neutrals—a Qiilitary force, 
was flispatched to the shore where the 
Turkish ship was, under pretence that it 
was necessary to guar^ against the com¬ 
munication of the plague. A dispute took 
place between the inhabitants and the 
soldiers ^ifoth parties fired, anddives were 
lost on both siaes. Another circumstance 
would more distinctly show that neutrality 
hud not been observed. Patras resided 
the consuls of various nations, and among 


tlicni, Mr. Green, the consul for England. 
Wliilc the Greeks were bcsciging the 
Turks in tiic citadel, they were most un¬ 
fairly and improperly treated by Mr. 
Green; but instead of resorting to any 
more violent course against the envoy of 
a counlry they were so unwilling to oflend, 
they entered/! protcs.t against his conduct, 
whicli was dated April 2f>, 1S21, in which 
they charged him with being neutral only 
iu words,^ and partial in deeds, employing 
spies against the Greeks, and giving in¬ 
formation to the Turks, by which ail the 
projects of the former were defeated. 
This instrument, a copy of which he had 
in his hands, was signed by the magistrates 
ofPejoponncsqs. Afteraknowicdgcoftbis 
fact, in addition to their own wrongs, was it 
sflrprising that the inhabitants of the Ionian 
islands should feel some degree of animo¬ 
sity against this govornraent, and show a 
strong sympathy with the Greeks engaged 
in so arduous and so glorious a contest i 
a contest in which he hoped tiiey would 
succeed,in spite of tliedisgraccful conduct 
of the British authorities in the Ionian 
islands [Hear!]. The examples that 
had been made by imprisonment, and the 
executions that had been the consequence 
of their manifesting that sympathy, 
might have been amply sufficient. Ne¬ 
vertheless, on the 12th of October last, 
martial law was proclaimed, and every 
means adopted to reduce the wretched 
and degraded islanders to what sir T. 
Maitland termed a state “ of polcc and 
tranquillity.” This law, too, was extended 
to Ccphalonia, Corfu, and Santa iMaura, 
where not a man had attempted to con¬ 
travene the orders of government, as was 
kdmitted^ by the lord high commissioner 
himself in his speech to the legislative 
body at Corfu. Great pains had been 
taken to circulate that speech in this 
country; and though i( professed to be 
intended for the Ionian islands, it was 
very clearly meant to be read by tlic 
people of England. As a proof lie might 
observe, that the legislative body were 
told b;p sir T. Maitland (a piece of in¬ 
formation certain]^ not very new to them) 
thai ^aata Maura was separated from the 
dtuttipent only by a narrow chan^rel. 
£l^9ar43.<-*a*piece of information, some- 
wbtf Runllar to what would have been the 
case in tb« House, if the king should 
info]»n uS, that London bridge connected 
;%e dty and, the Borough of Southwark. 
Pesides, it.involved an obvious contradic- 
I tion, for. the governor issued a proclaina- 
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tton against clandestine departures from 
tlic islands; yet in his speech he stated, 
as a reason for disarming the population, 
that tiicy had left the islands in bands, and 
in the open day, in defiance of the public 
authorities. It was admitted, that ban¬ 
ditti came over from the continent to 
Santa Maura, and plundered the inhabi¬ 
tants, and yet sir T. Maitland had de¬ 
prived the people of their arms, that they 
might be unable to defend themselves and 
their property from such banditti [Hear, 
hear!]. There were strong internal 
marlcs in this document, that it was fabri¬ 
cated for publication here; but it bore no 
msirks of having been manufactured by 
an artist of even ordinary skill. Much 
had been said of neutrality, and grept 
pains had been taken to prevent any arms 
or military stores being sent to the Greeks. 
Bnt gunpowder to the amount of52,000lb. 
and 15,C^ shot iiad been, in 1820, sold to 
Aii Pacha out of the public stores, at 
Corfu and its delivery superintended by a 
British officer, in the month of May in 
that year. It was true that these storo.s 
had been taken from the. French, but at 
the time to which he was referring they 
were under our control, and were disposed 
of in the manner he had described, by the 
agency of Mr. Johnson, a merchant. 
Did this indicate a sincere disposition to 
preserve neutrality? [Hear!]. The 
prohibition by proclamation in the supply 
of arniij, although made equally against 
the Turks, he considered as in point of 
fact only another breach of the neutrality; 
for how could they expect tiiat any assist¬ 
ance could be sent by the Grcelb from 
those islands to the Turks ? Sir T« 
Maitland, on his return, had conducted 
himself towards the bishop of Cephalonia 
and suvcrul ministers of that church, with 
the most unjustifiable harshness and Op¬ 
pression, nn no prdtexl hut that of their 
having offered up prfeyvris for the success 
of the Greek arms'. This had been done 
in Switzerland; and surely it was not 
surprising that amongst the inhabitants of 
the Ionian islands, a ^ebple of llie same 
religious p^r^uasioii Us the Greeks, a fUrm 
ef this kind should be adopted.' Sucbi 
however, was the temper. manifested by 
'the lord high commissiohe^,*that he issued 
a proelamation,', in which it Was declared, 
‘♦that as the Turks wfere our firiendS, it 
was abhorrent to all tile feelings and pri^ 
ciplcs of a good subject to pray for thew 
adversaries." The bishop of Cephalonia 
Was seized and conveyed to Corfu; He 
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was afterwards removed to Ii.ily, wlicro 
he now continued an exile and a waniU'ror 
in poverty and want [Hear, hoar!]. He 
(Mr. H.) knew not what could be urged 
in exculpation of so cruel and unreason¬ 
able a pVoceeding;.but he must say, that 
it appeared to him to fill up to tlie brim 
the measure of that despotism and op. 

f iression, which should, in bis judgment, 
lave heretofore disposed his majesty’s 
ministers to investigate the conduct of 
sir T. Maitland. No real inquiry was, 
perhaps, ever likely to take place, 
whilst the lord high commissioner re¬ 
tained all his present authority; and 
therefore if was that he should have con¬ 
sidered himself warranted in at once mov¬ 
ing for his i-ficall. So long as sir 1'. Mail- 
land continued in the exercise of all his 
powers, very few individuals would have 
the boldnijss to step forward and ofi'er 
their evideiicc to criminate him. Since, 
however, many of his (Mr. Hume’s) 
friends were of opinion, that the more 
fair and regular course would he to move 
in the first instance for an inquiry, lie Iiad 
yielded to tlicir recommendations. Had 
tliis inquiry been allowed during the last 
session, liow many melancholy scenes 
might have been prevented, and how 
mucli of that obloquy now cast upon the 
British name might have been avoided! 
If the treaty by which those islands were 
placed under British protection had been 
attended to, and a free constitution given 
to them, much disgrace which we have 
suffered, would have been avoitled; the 
people would have been happy, and an 
annual expenditure of 1 jO,C)00^. would, in 
aii probability, have been spared to 
England. Surely these were sums too 
extravagant to be paid for the reprehonsiun 
and indignities to rvhich wc had been 
subjected by oux administration in those 
unfortunate islands.—He had to apologize 
to the House for the length at which he 
hadT trespassed on its attention in’ the 
discussion of this' interesting’ subject. 
Without doubt he bad'been led to express 
his fbelihgs .strongly, but he hoped not 
bfi’ensively; his detiided conviction ccr- 
taihly stifl being, that unless his maji'siy’s 
mioTsters'Wbuid go into the investigation, 
there was no security against a rccurrcnoo 
of evils' as grievous and deplomblo as 
th'b^Vhrch ‘he had eridedvomeJ fo lay 
b^^^thetn. [Hearl]. lie sticnlil now 
Stibmft; his resolutidns, tlie first nmi second 
of which wore only dcclaiaioi^ oi cciijin 
facts that w'ere, lie believed, iiuqiie'otioii- 
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able: the 3rd and 4th were recommenda- 
torjf of the best means of saving expense 
to this country, and of ascertaining the 
truth to be enabled to do justice to the 
[onians, as we were tiound ' to do. The' 
resolutions were as follow: • 

1. That it appears by documents 
upon the tabl?( of this House, that the 
Ionian Islands were, by a treaty signed 
at Paris on the 5th November 1815|; be¬ 
tween the courts of Vienna;’’ St» I^telrs- 

' burgh, London, and Berlin, declared < to 
be a single, free, and Independent state,* 
and were placed under the immediate and 
exclusive protection of the king of Great 
Briijjin * and that, by article 6 of the said 
treaty, * his Britannic majesty consents 
that a particular convention with the go¬ 
vernment of the said United states shall 
settle, according to the state revenues, all 
matters relative to the maintenance of the 
fortresses now existing, as well as to the 
support and pay of the British garrisons, 
and to the number of meu who are to 
compose them in time of peace. The 
said convention shall also establish the re¬ 
lations -which are - to take pUce between 
tlic armed force and the Ionian govern¬ 
ment.' That by article 12, of the 2nd 
-section of the 7tli chapter of the consti¬ 
tutional chart of the United states of the 
loniitn Islands, agreed to by the legislative 
assembly on the 2nd May, 1817, and sanc¬ 
tioned by his majesty the king nf Great 
Britain, it is settled, * that all expense of 
(Uiartering the regular troops of Iiis ma¬ 
jesty, the protecting sovereign, and ge¬ 
nerally speaking, all military expense of 
every kind to be incurred by tiie states 
(as far as relates to the 3,000men therein 
named) sha^l be paid out of the general 
treasury of the same/ 

2. Tliat; it appears by returns on 
the table'of .this House, that the expen¬ 
diture of Great Britain for the military 
establishments -dn - the Ionian ' Islands, 
amounted to the sum of 145,023/. in <the 
year 1817; and to 120,045/, in 1.818, ex¬ 
clusive of the expense for transports, re¬ 
lief of troops, passage mon^, and other 
charges, which have nOt been laid before 
the House. 

3. ** That it is expedient,'in the pre¬ 
sent state of the finances of .the United 
kingdmn,'that the military expense 'ih- 
ciirredi'for the Ionian Islands, should be 
paid from tbeirevenues of those Isimulsj 
and regulated agreeably to dmatipUla^ena 
of the treaty of Paris, 5t!i.Noveml^r I81S, 
and the convention of the United Ionian 


states, agreed to on the 2nd May, 1817, 
and sanctioned by his majesty, 

4. “ That an humble address be pre¬ 
sented to his majesty, that he wouidf bp 
graciously pleased to direct an inquiry 
into the state of - the government of the 
Ionian Islands, the causes of the general 
disaffection, and of the numerous arrests 
and banishments which have taken place 
there, and for what reasons the inha¬ 
bitants were disarmed, and martial law 
proclaimed.” 

' Mr. Wilmot said, it would not be ne¬ 
cessary for him to go over the whole 
ground traversed by the bon. member, 
inasrnucb as his speech, or at least the 
greater part of it, occupying a space of 
nearly two hours, consisted in a discus- 
sibn of topics, •oerhatim et seriatim, the 
saibe ns he had brought forward in the 
course of' the last session. The House 
had then rejected the hon. gentleman's 
proposition by a majority of 97 and 27; 
and it could not, therefore, be requisite 
for him to extend his reply on this occa¬ 
sion, or to animadvert on so many points 
as he should otherwise have thought it his 
duty to refer to. The first material dif¬ 
ference between the hon. gentleman and 
himself regarded the construction of the 
article in the treaty of Paris, by which 
the Ionian Islands were bound to pay the 
whole expense attending both their civil 
government and the military force which 
it shuuld be necessary to maintain. His 
interpretation of this article did not lead 
to the same inference, and he was pre¬ 
pared to contend that the article had been 
fully complied with. As far as the people 
of those islands were competent to defray 
the charges of their own governmenc 
and security, they had been called upon 
to contribute to that object. This obser- 
I vatjon applied to the military as well as 
civil expenditure; the whole of the latter 
having been uniformly borne by them. 
But if it was found expedient to introduce 
British garrisons (and by another article 
this emergency was contemplated, 3,000 
men being stated as the tnascimum), it was 
then to be considered how far the islands 
. ftrere competent to support an additional 
-burthen 'of this nature. It - might not be 
improper here to advert to .the condition 
;ef those islands when they = came for the 
first time under <jnti protection. The 
hon. gentleman had referred to their situa- 
h<4bn before .that .pbriod; but he hardly 
/meant tpargiic,'that whilst theywereunder 
^ tlie ' Veuetian govenuuent diey cnjoye4 
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more practical liberty than they did at the 
present moment. The dominion of France 
had certainly not been more favourable to 
their interests, than > 4 was generally to 
the safety or happiness nf the colonies 
belonging .to that power, or of states, 
placed under similar circumstances. With 
respect to Russia, it could not be main¬ 
tained that there was the slightest analogy 
between the treatment which the inhabi¬ 
tants experienced under her control, and 
the rights which they enjoyed under the 
existing constitution. The system intro¬ 
duced by the Russian government in 
1803, though called free, had been gene¬ 
rally pronounced to be wholly unfit for 
the wants and charactei; of the people. 
A diftcrent one was consequently esta¬ 
blished in 1806, and remained till the 
treaty of Tilsit restored all the islands to 
France. Such being the case, the House 
would not be surprised to learn, that when 
sir T. Maitland arrived among them in 
1816, he found the senate to be a mere 
Jbnnula, without power or competency; 
and that the constitution, so far from 
being in action, must be entirely re-orga- 
nized under the auspices of a protecting 
power. Instead of presenting a mortify¬ 
ing contrast to all good government) a 
great variety of abuses had been corrected 
and a very material improvement e&cted 
in the general administration, as soon as 
sir T. Maitland had taken the authority 
into* his own hands. The civil expenses 
had indisputably been increased, but 
without imposing any additional burthens 
of taxation; -for he must apprise the 
House, that if a new duty liad been levied 
on the export of oil, it was in commuta¬ 
tion for eleven other taxes which hdd 
been found infinitely more grievous. The 
hon. gentleman had complained that the 
expcnco of the civil government had been 
raised in 1819 from-98,000 to 221,000 
dollars. Now, although this statement 
should be perfectly accurate, yet he would 
defy the hon. gentleman to prove that 
the islanders paid mote now in taxes, than 
they had been, accustomed to pay when 
tlie acknowledged public expenuiture was 
so much. less. The fact was, that public 
xhoney ’ was formerly intercepted and mis- 
appli^, in 'a'moue that •could not be 
adopted'under the improved’regulations 
now subsisting. .Public service was now 
remunerated Jn the .ordinary way, and 
adcjquate salaries wdre ■ attadied to tke! 
various' offices into which the machinery 
of gpvernD.ent was divided. All this was 


clearly explained by sir T. Maitland him¬ 
self, in bis speech to the assembly, in 
18^; but .the hun..genUenian was* dis¬ 
posed to view with an unfavourable eye 
every part of that*officer’s conduct. Yet 
the troth was, that with very few excep¬ 
tions, and those‘easily accounted for, 
there never was less discontent amongst 
the inhabitants than under his adminis¬ 
tration. It might not, however, have been 
precisely the same case, if we had, as the 
hon. gentleman seemed to advise pressed 
our sovereignty upon them, and .compelled 
them to raise larger funds thaq were 
deemed suitable to their means or re¬ 
sources. In point of fact, we had no valid 
claim for more than we had received^ and 
no honourable member would blame the 
practice which had been introduced, of 
annexing salaries to official appointments. 
With regard to the charge made by air 
T. Maitland htr passage money, it was 
impossible for him (Mr. W.}, until he 
had further information, to explain all 
the particulars that might have compelled 
sir T. Maitland to pass frequently from 
island to asland. He could, however, 
state, that ^no such charge would ag ain 
occur, as a vessel was now building for 
the purpose of conveying him in future 
on such occasions. The hon. member 
should not have presumed, without further 
information, that the addresses presented 
to sir T. Maitland were at all expressive 
of any disappointment in the people, and 
that they had ceased to afford any tokens 
of their satisfaction. As to the freedom 
which they enjoyed, he must remind the 
bon. gentleman, that the constitutional 
charter of France was not framed at 
once, or by the whole people, but on a 
deliberate reference to their wants and 
situation. The charter granted to the 
Ionian islands was not supposed to con¬ 
tain the exact portion of civil liberty which 
they were qualified to enjoy; but such a 
degree of it as might lay the basis of pro¬ 
gressively superadding whatever might be 
found secure and desirable. It bad re¬ 
ceived the sanction of that House without 
discussion; and if unsuitable to its pur¬ 
pose, that House must share the blame, 
and the bon. gentleman bad grossly vilifit'd 
Jt in vilifying, the .plan ^hich bad been 
drawn for securing the rights and privi¬ 
leges of these islanders. The latter, in- 
d^d,, were much better pleased with the 
British .government than they had been 
represented, and felt relieved from various 
oppressive burthens, since their transfer to 
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our protection.- The hon. member had 
given a strong instance of his prejudice, 
in dwelling on the supposed subserviency 
and adulutiou in certain testimonies of 
respect o^red to him some persons, 
as if they were necess/irily agreeable to 
sir T. Maitland, who had interfered to 
prevent the erection of a statue, but ivho 
could not answer fur the various modes 
Vrhicb different fieople had of testifying 
their loyalty or respect. As to the orders 
of St. Michael and St. John, he believed 
they were nearly the same as those insti¬ 
tuted by the Russian government. With 
regard to the form of election, it had been 
improved by the adoption of a double list; 
and as the Russians Itnd inti’oduccd the 
ballot, the numbers were also mow turned 
up before the peoide, to whom both the 
enanges were agreeable. The hon. mem¬ 
ber next came to the transactions at Santa 
Maura, which iiad already been so fully 
discussed before the House, that he 
deemed it unnecessary to go into them 
minutely again. The hon. member as¬ 
serted, that the circumstance alleged by 
government as the cause of the tiisturbance 
there, was not the true one; and he asked 
on what authority the statement of 
government was founded ? He would 
answer, that it was founded on the repre¬ 
sentation of those who had investigated 
the subject; and he could conceive no 
reason why the information of the hon. 
member should be better than that of the 
government. The fact was, thdt when an 
attempt was tnade to emborly the militia, 
it was supposed that it was' intended to 
send them to another climate, to act in 
the service of this country. ■ It was this 
misapprehension which created the dis¬ 
turbance, and not the it^proper exaefnon 
df local taxes.. With respect to the case 
of Valerio I^erico, the hon, member was 
entirely mistaken;. That individual wax 
dismissed for posiftye atalversation anddis- 
obedience of orders.' After a.rigid inquify 
into the conduct,ofthat .individual, he. 
was found unworthy of oiSee, uhd he was 
dismissetU-^Thoy next- eppreoohed the 
quesljoii.. df the choreh., ^^atillshment. 
And i)cre the^hont metnhtfnsiintifd recol¬ 
lect, that.which.be Gdinplatned 
Was passed In; the ajiseqce of. sir ^Udmau 
Maitland, .^'d inf the, time df sir. F. Adam. 
It was reived, by the peofdeas d boon- 
and a blessing; and the peasantry ex¬ 
pressed a very great wish to have-it enfor¬ 
ced. They were anxious that the pro¬ 
perty to which it related should be appro¬ 


priated to the use for which it was 
originally intended; and, with this view, 
that it should he taken out of the hands 
of private individuals, who dealt with it in 
an improper manner. There were, there¬ 
fore, circumstances connected with the 
machinery of this bill, which fully justified 
it. On this point, the hon. gentleman 
adduced no cases except that of Alcsran- 
dro Battaglia. Now, in that instance, he 
could not see that any principle of justice 
bad been violated. He knew of no cir¬ 
cumstance which could have led the hon. 
member to think that the person alluded 
to had been unfairly treated. At all 
events, he had the satisfaction of knowing, 
that po such feeling existed in the mind 
of the person whose case had been 
quoted. He, as appeared from his own 
letter, was perfectly satisfied with the 
treatment he had received. In a letter 
dated Corfu, March 23, and addrc!.«sctl by 
Battaglia to sir T. rvlaitland, he found, 
instead of expressions of disupprabation.. 
nothing but the warmest acknowlodg- 
ments of gratitude. The letter ran thus : 
—“ 1 have received, with the profour.dest 
gratitude, the favour which your excel¬ 
lency has condescended to show, and my 
feeliugs, which are overpowered, prompt 
me to say much, but their violence 
prevents me. I feel for your excellency 
the deepest impression of esteem aiul 
affection, heightened by gratitude. 1 fed 
that delightful sentiment to its f.fifflcst 
extent. Will your lordship receive the 
testimony of my humble respect, and that 
of my family, whose ardent prayer is, that 
Heaven may bless you the longest day 
you live.’* [A laugh] Whatever laughter 
this letter might excite, it was quite clear 
that this particular case could not be one 
which justified thg interpretation put upon 
it by the hon. member. He called on the 
hon. member .to adduce other instances; 
and he denied, in the outset, that 
any oppressive acts bad been committed 
Under the law in question^ The hon. 
merabet: might have-cited various cases 
'where.tbeiiadividaals-affected- by the law 
jctHnplaiaad of Ra opidration; hht it did 
.no^fvtlHSt^rdi fudowi thdt they had' been 
'utijuBtly.b'eated- ■ Thdre was On6 case m 
which /propi^^ that hadheeb leased for 
rgei^rians ' draa affected; and, 
natutjSiUy.. eiiou^V' the, parties who had 
bech'so lodgin'p(tt8|«flon‘thought it cx- 
'trefnely hard .that tlie property should 
back lo thefaJmily by whteh it wae origl- 
nalfy held; But, hara as it might appear 
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the hon* tncnibor could not argue, that 
the property did not legally belong to 
the lamily of the grantors. The law was 
passed for the purpoy^ of rescuing, for 
the use of the church, and for no other 
reason, grants and emoluments which 
were unjustly intercepted; and the 
measure, though perhaps it might be 
faulty in its details, was not unacceptable 
to the population of those islands.—With 
respect to the confusion at Zante, which 
the hon. gentleman attributed to an at¬ 
tack on the church property, his state¬ 
ment bad, he knew, created a very strong 
impression on the minds of many indivi¬ 
duals, particularly with reference to the 
case of Martinengo. Bivt hew di^ that 
case stand ; and of what injustice could 
the individual complain? One of the 
first acts of the legislative assembl/ of 
the islands was, to place the crime of 
high treason under the immediate cogni¬ 
zance of the head of the high police. As 
sir T. Maitland stood in that situation, he 
was armed with power over that offence. 
And how did he act? He did that which 
every man must admit was most just—he 
remitted the case to a proper tribuual. 
The individual was found guilty; and, if 
the punishment to which he was stfn- 
tenced wounded the feelings of gentle¬ 
men, it must give them pleasure to know, 
that that punishincut was commuted., 
riic hon. member alluded to the case of 
Tlambunai'i and Uossi, one of whom had 
been deprived of his employment, and 
the other punished in a different manner, 
because they drew up a petition, which 
was meant to be forwarded to this country. 
The fact was, they had acted illegallj. 
By the charter it was provided that peti¬ 
tions should bo sent to England through 
the high commissioner. The hon. mem¬ 
ber, in touching on this point, had not 
read the whole of tlie petition in question. 
That petition was illegal, as it had not 
been handed over to tlie high commis¬ 
sioner, to be by him examined, and then 
sent to the mother country. That peti¬ 
tion stated, that the constitutional charter 
was a disgrace to those who composed it 
T-tliat it was the device of these who 
wished to place all the power in the hands 
of one, and thus reduce tlie government to 
a despotism. It waa therefore disrespectful 
to tho legislative assembly, iosuking to 
Bie Iiigh comroissionef, end no less insult¬ 
ing to the sovereign of this country, who. 
had confirmed the national charter. These 
circumstances were all to be weighed^ to- 
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getlicr with other practices of the parties 
so petitioning. Was there not (yrery. 
reason to suppose, from the very nature 
of the petition, that it was not intended 
to bo transmitted to the lord high com¬ 
missioner, or to tl)6 king? Was it not 
pretty clear, that it was meant for trea¬ 
sonable purposes ? It jvas oi> these 
grounds, that steps were taken against the 
parties. It was impossible to argue the 
case with analogy to petitions in this 
country. Situated as those islands were, 
it was necessary to be guided, in a very 
considerable, degree, by u reference to 
the practices of those by whom the peti¬ 
tion was dsown up. During the whrde of 
this proceeding, tbp bon. member had 
reasoned the question on the analogy be¬ 
tween this country and the Ionian islands, 
which, he conceived, was very unfair; 
because oo person could contend, that 
the people in those islands had the same 
proportion of liberty which the people of 
England enjoyed. Making allowance for 
this, the conduct of sir T. Maitland was, 
in this instance, very different from what 
the hon. mteinber represented it to be.-*- 
The hon.' member, in the next place, 
had earnestly called the attention of the 
Hou.se to the manner in which the people 
in those islands had been treated since 
last be introduced the subject. He com¬ 
plained, that martini law had been pro¬ 
claimed, and that the people had been 
deprived of their arms. Now, It should 
be observed, tlmt martial law was the per¬ 
manent condition of those islanders, until 
sir T. Maitland took the command. With 
respect to the people being deprived of 
their arms without any justification of the 
act, the statement of the hon. member 
was* not accurate. There wore strong 
concurrent circumstances, which placed 
the policy of that measure beyond doubt, 
and no cruelty was exercised towards 
those who were subjected to its operation. 
Hb would ask the Bon. member, did the 
eople of those islands feel themselves 
isgraced by this measure ? ' The British 
troika wero not numerous, they were 
scattered in various directions, and there 
w^e 50^000 of the mhabitants in arms. 
Now, if tlie measure were viewed with a 
hostile feeling, how did it happen that, 
under these circumstances, it v'as carried 
into ef&ct without any thing being done, 
which approached, in the slightest degree, 
to opposition or violence? Under mar* 
rial law, he raijjht be permitted to ob¬ 
serve^ no punishment, except whipping, 
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had been inflicted; and that, in the caoc 
of o;)Iy one individual, who had been 
sentenced to receive flfly lashes. With 
respect to what had oqpurrcd at Patras, 
k was suflicient to observe, that it could 
not be permitted to tho inhabitants of 
those islands to proceed there, and adopt 
a line of conduct which British subjects 
would not be sufiered to pursue. Mr. 
Philip Green, the consul at that place, 
had intended to prosecute certain persons 
for a misrepresentation of his conduct; 
but, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, it was found impossible to carry 
on the prosecution. He had, however, 
published a formal disclaimer <of all that 
had been alleged againsf him. [Here 
Mr. Wilmot read an extracif from the 
Moniteur]. This was an authorized ex¬ 
tract from a French paper; and, if the 
hon. member asked him the question, he 
would say that it was sanctioned by Mr. 
Green himself; it answered the charges 
that had been alleged against him, and 
contained a formal disclaimer of the atro¬ 
cious conduct which had been attributed 
t<k him at Patras. The more 'they con¬ 
sidered the state of feeling in that country, 
the more they ought to hesitate before 
they gave implicit confidence to any re¬ 
port, when they knew that passion was 
so strong, and reeling was so weak.—The 
hon. member, in the next place, alluded 
to the afiair that bad occurred at Zante, 
where, he stated, a Greek brig was 
stranded, and when a part of the crew at¬ 
tempted to land, they were fired on by 
the soldiers. Now, this was not the case. 
The soldiers of the island came down 
to enforce the existing law, and were re. 
sisted. They surrounded the party who 
had landed, and fired two shots over tReir 
heads. The person in command of the 
Greek party caused his force to fire: a 
cry of murder was immediately heard, 
and it was found that an officer was killed, 
With respect to the state of the islands, 
the last dispatches declared them to be 
perfectly tranquil; and at that time mar¬ 
tial law was about to be removed. This 
was directly contrair to the description 
which the hon. member had given of their 
present situation. As to the feeling in 
favour of the Greeks, which those people 
had manifested, it was not at all wonder- 
ful. It was not surprising that such a 
sympathy should exist between those who 
had one common origin. Indeed, no man 
who possessed the slightest sensibility 
could avoid deploring the sufferings which 


the Greeks endured under the Turkish 
government. And if there were any 
thing to diminish, and lower, and dilute 
their sympathies cn this subject, it was 
to be found in the atrocities that charac¬ 
terized the present warfare. He there¬ 
fore did not understand the propriety of 
entertaining an extreme sympathy on this 
question; and, as sir T. Maitland was di¬ 
rected to hold an attitude of the strictest 
neutrality, and to exert his best efloits 
for the preservation of tranquillity, he did 
not think that gallant officer was blameablc 
in issuing a proclamation, declaring that 
the property of those who left the is¬ 
land to join the Greeks, and who thus 
broke,the neutrality, should be confis¬ 
cated. Under all the circumstances, 
he' had great pleasure in stating, 
thaf the islands were in a much better 
situation now than they had been. TTieir 
revenue was advancing, their institutions 
were improving, and year after year their 
habits were becoming more congenial to 
the progress of rational liberty. From the 
improvement in their revenue; it could not 
be doubted that they would, hereafler, 
be enabled to defray the expense of *hc 
troops wliicb the protecting nation sup- 
pHM.—There were one or two other points 
connected with this question, to which 
he felt it necessary to allude. In the first 
place, he could not avoid noticing the 
anxiety which had been manifested by the 
public press to prejudge this question. 
The most unfounded and monstrous 
calumnies had been propagated in the 
newspaper on this subject. Since January 
last the most deliberate falsehoods had 
been constantly asserted in the public 
papers relative to the government of the 
Ionian Islands, and some of them had ap¬ 
peared so lately as yesterday. He called 
the attention of the House particularly to 
this point, because he wished to show 
how unfairly the government of those 
islands had been attacked. An'accusation 
was made in the public papers, that by 
paying 15 percent government might take 
possesaioa of the property of any person 
trading to those islands. What was the 
fact? An atf valorem duty was established 
in the islands, at was the case in England 
and America; 'and the whole process was 
this: if the person importing an article 
would not pay the ad vaiorem duty, he 
was offered 115/. tor goods which he de¬ 
clared to be worth 100/. The reason for 
this practice was, to prevent fraud on the 
revenue. If the value set down by the 
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sniportcr was satisfactory, the offer was 
not made ; nnd if it were not satisfactory, 
he was not forced to accept the oiler, and 
thus no possible inju^ could be done. 
Sir T. Maitland Imd also been censured 
for introducing a monopoly of corn. The 
fact w'as, that sir T. Maitland had, at one 
time, removed the monopoly, and he did 
n.ut renew it until an absolute scarcity prc> 
vailed (there being corn sufficient only 
for a very few days.on the islands), which 
rendered the renewal absolutely neces¬ 
sary. He mentioned Uiese things to show, 
that there was scarcely a point in the civil 
government of those islands that had not 
been made the object of deliberate attack ; 
and no pains had bceen spared in overstat- 
ing.overcharging, and falsely coWuring, 
all the acts which that government had per¬ 
formed. lie, liowever, was persuaded,that 
the more the subject was sifted, the more 
praiseworthy would appear the course of 
policy that had been adopted. It must 
noi, however, be taken abstractedly : it 
must be coupled hod connected with a 
view of the circumstances of the tim:*, 
and more particularly with reference to 
the situation of the adjoining country. If 
the hou. member would look to the date 
of tlie alleged tran!>action, relative to a 
sale of gunpowder with Ali-Paclia, who 
not friendly to the Turks, at least 
latterly, he would find, that his infer- 
illation was wrong. That sirT. Maitland 
had niaiiitaioed the strictest neutrality, 
was evident from this circumstance, that 
his conduct drew forth remonstrances and 
complaints both from the Turks and j 
Greeks. The information which he had 
given would enable the House to decide 
whether the measures adopted in the Ionian 
Islands were measures of aggression, or 
whether they were not thoroughly justi¬ 
fied, and the most humane which could, 
under the circumstances, have been de¬ 
vised. He felt gjreat responsibility attach 
to himself on this occasion, and .regretted 
that he had not been prepared to do more 
justice to the question. Upon the whole 
view pf the subject, he thought the motion 
unuecessoryand when the House con¬ 
sidered all Uie cjfcumstences, he hoped 
they would cqii^ider the measures now en* 
forced as ..merely continued^ and not iq- 
trodupedhy the presentgovernment. He 
would ^ercforc move the previous ques¬ 
tion .on ^o.two first resolutions, which 
were, only assertions*; and he trusted the 
House would agree with him in giving a 
decided negative to the remainder.. 

VOL. VII. 


Mat 1+, ISli'.J. 

Mr. John tyiUifum considered the pre¬ 
sent question most imporlant as it af¬ 
fected the prosperity of ffie islaudsf but 
more important as it involved the national 
honour. There was some inconsistency 
io the qrguraem of the hoii, und^r-seerc- 
tary. He had charged his hon. fViend 
with having . traversed a beaten track— 
with having furnished no rfevfr ground for 
his motion; and yet tlic hon. gentleman 
in the conclusion of his speech had,, 
strange to say, expatiated on the predica¬ 
ment in which he was placctl 1)^ being 
brought to the discussion of the subject 
by surprise. In what manner were these 
contradictory declarations to be recon¬ 
ciled ? But though the hon. gctitlchn.an, 
io a speedy of no short duration^ had eiv- 
patiated on many subjects rather inappli¬ 
cable to the question, he had left the 
main body of the subject wholly un¬ 
answered*. ]SeIther on the gross amount 
of the expenditure incurred in the loni.'.u 
Islands, nor on the details of llie civil 
government, the staff, &c. liad ilio hon. 
gentleman condescended to give any thing 
in the shape of an answer. 'I'lic qutv tion, 
then, of expenditure, remained, ai stated 
by his hon. friend, untouched and un¬ 
shaken. The hon. gentleman h’ad, indeed; 
given an interpretation to the clmstcr, 
which its provisions woiJd nof bear. 'I'isOM? 
provisions particularly specified, that tl.o 
whole military expenditure of these inlands 
should be borne by the insular treasury to 
the amount of 3,000 men ; but that the 
commaoder-in-cliief was, on the existence 
of a competent necessity, authoiizcd to 
increase the amount of military force. 
That arrangement was, however, followed 
up by another provision, which specified, 
that the whole military expense should be 
defrayed out of the general treasury of 
the island. It was, then, upon the policy 
pursued at home, as well as in the i^^nds, 
that his huh. friend rested his position. 
He complained, and he complained justly, 
of Uic expense winch was en^imd upon 
tins country in opposition to the provi¬ 
sions of th^ charter, and continued at a 
time when the extent of. the national dis¬ 
tresses required every alleviation. Bet 
then the hon. gentleman Ifjad aSked, uuder 
what new pressure did the Ionian Isl'-mds 
Ufiiour, to render necessary a reuevved 
discussion ? The only object of sutb qiies- 
tidijs was, to vvitlidraw Um IIousl' liom the 
immediate subject before it, to a distant 
consideration nf topics altogether iinma- 
terieli Of jthat chniav-ter nas what had 
2 Q . 
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iaileii from the hon. gentleman relative to 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
islaitds, the^regulations of abbeys and ab¬ 
besses, when under the control of a 
gallant military odicer/ He did not know 
the peculiar state of the religious.impres- 
sions of the inhabitants of these islands; 
but, constituted as. human nature was, 
he must still believe that they, ntust have 
contemplated with dismay aiiarrangement, 
which, if not shocking to their piety, was 
at least so to their prejudices, and m con¬ 
sequence of which the control over their 
religion was transferred to a military 
foreigner, wlio, however distinguished for 
feats of arms, had, at least, i]c<|uired no 
hoUuurs in the science of divinity. But 
the hon. gentleman had tauntingly asked, 
where were the proofs of discontent and 
disaffection in these islands ? Where 
were the remonstrances } He knew well 
that on the very character of the op¬ 
pression practised these rested. There 
were no remonstrances-"there were no 
fresh complaints, because none dare 
to complain. Even that consolation to 
misfortune was dented. Here was a 
gratuitous assumption to solve the difli* 
culty—the very assumption constitut- 
‘ing, as it did, the ground of complaint. 
Instead of meeting the charge with a re¬ 
futation, or if undeniable, with a candid 
admission, the whole of the answer of the 
hon. gentleman was a petitio. prinpipUt 
from beginning to end. But, when the 
ban. gentleman asked, what new measures 
had arisen, what peculiar exigency had 
called now for the discussion, he would 
answer—many, 'fhe hon. gentleman had 
said, that until the, gulden era of the ar¬ 
rival of the gallant British general, the 
Greeks of these islands, notwithstanding 
their name and parentage, were wholly in¬ 
capable of enjoyipg rational liberty: they 
were, forsooth, so used to military law, 
that military law was no grievance —they 
might be skinned,, because they bad boe’n 
skinned so frequently before, martial law 
had. no horrors—it was exercised in a 
roost plcrant manner, as only 50 lashes 
were inflicted! But tho. hSn. member 
held forth a speedy relief. ' There was 
now a chance of that grjeai: boon of Britisj) 
protection to the lonians, namely the ex¬ 
pectancy of a reversionary, freedom.. 
Martial law was to cease. Why h^d,» 
ever been inflicted 7 it was inflicted, big*, 
cause the lonians, recollecting the country , 
-from which they sprung, and the people 
with whom they were iJJied, had felt an 


interest in that glorious struggle, which 
their brethren were supporting against 
their infidel oppressor. It was the unwel¬ 
come, the reluctaqt duty of the gallant 
Englishman who garrisoned those islands, 
to be the g.nolers of those freemen—free¬ 
men he could not call them, but men 
struggling to be free. Was that no novel 
effect since the last discussion ? Was it 
no matter of complaint, that England was 
inflicting martial law on her Ionian pro¬ 
tegees, because those.protegees naturally 
connected themselves with the struggles 
of their Christian countrymen, against the 
Turks, the infidels of Europe ? Was such 
a policy no new ground for renewing dis¬ 
cussion, and repeating our regrets at the 
lamen'table change in our chacactur i 

' “ Pudet liffic opprobria nobi.f, 

'' Eft dici potuisse ; et non potuissc refelli.” 

Who would have supposed, from our an¬ 
cient history, that the freemen of Eng¬ 
land were destined for the avocation of 
repressing the liberties of struggling na¬ 
tions. Finding that the first statement 
was admitted, and that no refutation was 
given to the second, he, with all his iieart, 
gave his support to the motion of his hon. 
friend. 

The jirevious question, That the 
question be now pul,’* was then put and 
negatived on the two first resolutions. 
The third resolution was negatived. On 
the fourth, the House divided: Ayes, 07; 
Noes, 152. 
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HOUSE OF,COMMONS. 

Wednesday, May 1.5. 

Tithes ok Potatoes in Iiieland.] 
Mr. S. Cooper presented ^ petition^ from 
the high sneriff and land proprietors of 
SJigo, connplaining of a claim recently rfet 
tip in the courtly of Connaught to tithe 
upon potatoes ; no such claim having ever 
before been asserted in that quarter of 
Ireland. Tlie calamity of which it com* 
pioined was likely to .be a terrible one; 
and ail parlies were interested, in alleviat¬ 
ing it, if possible. A great portion of the 
disturbances in Irelanq might be traced 
to the imposition of a tithe upon the 
potatoc : and the attempt to introduce that 
system into a province not yet afflictfcd 
with it, would extend that which now was 
a partial state of tumult, over the entire 
face of the country. The dispute, out of 
which the present petition arose, would 
have been amicably settletjl,. if the bishop 
had not set his face ag^sli ft. 

Mr. Abercromby thought that the sub¬ 
ject must recommend itself to every mau 
of feeling and humanity. He believed 
iliat the assertion of the claim complained 
of would be likely to extend the evil noi^ 
operating in the south of Ireland. He 
trusted that the House would refuse to 
sanction the tithe now asserted, uniess 
compolied to do so by the irresistible force 
of law ; and, if the claim was really found¬ 
ed in law, h,e hoped that government 
would instantly interpose Iwtwcen the 
clergy and'the petitioners. The Irish 
peasant, paying '6/. or 7/. fbr his acre of 
potatoQ-land, derived already very slender 
return foMhe 'labdur whien bo bcstowe;d' 
upon it, Ife arHi.'fbmpelled^ at dny reht',j 
to have th’eland, fqr bis ve^mpans of ex-! 
istcnce wprp to. pome out of it. Neither 
wisdom, perhapa,:nQrprovideq[pe, was the 
distinguishing .ieature of his character; 
but persons more w'isc, more careful, and 
more provident, wight find themselves 
embarrassed, when cotnpcllcd for very life 


I to endure extortion. It was upon bis 
j potatoc.garden that tlic Irish peasant do- 
I pended absolutely for food.' The raiifioiit, 
wretched as it was, which he bestowod 
upon himself and upon his family, used to 
I dome dat of the wheat; but, hi the pro- 
iseiit state of the provision market, that 
resource was annihUated. ^The hon. gen¬ 
tleman then adverted to some proceedings 
which had taken place under the insur¬ 
rection act of Ireland. In the county of 
Cork, n boy had been tried for resisting a 
driving fdr tithes; when the lad was aware 
that, at the very moment" of seizure, his 
master Avas gone to meet the clergyman 
at the market-town. That same clergy¬ 
man, in the course of 15 years, had issued 
no less than 6,000 processes to enforce 
payment of his tithes. He did not state 
those facts with'any view to prejudice the 
clergy, byt merely for the information of 
the House. 

Sir tf. Newport looked upon the potatoe- 
tithe as a dreadful scourge, and firmly be¬ 
lieved that those who attempted to in- 
force it, would have to combat tumult and 
insurrection. The demand of that tithe 
was accompanied with circumstances un¬ 
like those attending the exaction of any 
other. Thepotatoe was the daily food of 
the peasant. Very early in the season he 
was frequently compelled to resort to it 
for subsistence. But, if he took only a 
part of his early potatoes for the daily 
sustenance of himself and his family, tluit 
taking was in law held a severance, and he 
was that nioment at the mercy of the clergy¬ 
man or of the lay impropriator. If the 
House could imagine one half the cala¬ 
mities which the demand of this titlic 
would cast upon a part of Ireland not yet 
afflicted by it,'it could not for a moment 
hesitate to interfere. Let compensutiun, 
if necessary, be made for the claim; hut 
let it be abandoned, neviar to be revived. 
He had no terms to express his abhor- 
reifcc of that man's conduct who could 
introduce it. 

Mr. Qoulburn rose to explain some cir- 
cuaiistahccs connected with this petition. 
He would say’nothing os to the general 
'discretion Of urging the claim of potatoe 
itithil at tlie' present moment in the pro- 
:vift6^ of'Cbrinaugbt; but much might l)o 
palliation and in justification of 
jtbe;lndmd0al whose act had given rise to 
^thO'pbtlti'on. The facts of the case were 
'the^V ''A' gentleman in the county of 
Sligo, who forsome years worked a farm 
of 200 acres, having otltcr l.inds in the 
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same paribli occupied by under tenants, | 
iigrccd with the clergyman to pay a com*; 
peus^Vtion of 8/. or 107. per annum for tlie 
tithes of wool and lambs. la the course 
of years, this gentleman, thinking it 
advisable to take a larger portion of bis 
land into his own hands, increased bis 
own farm froni 200 acres to 1,000; but 
he still declared that he would only pay 
the clergyman the SI. or 10/. annually f<»r 
the wool and lambs. All appeal to the 
gentleman’s candour proving vain, the 
clergyman was compelled to institute a 
suit'"for the recovery of his right; and, 
very unfortunately, ne was advised by his 
counsel to include the claim for potatoe- 
tfthi?for one special purpose j namely, to 
reimburse himself in the costs to which 
he would be sulyccted by process at law, 
even if his fcuit were jsuccessful. Such a 
proecedirg bad naturally excited some 
alarm; but he appealed to the House 
whether the clergyman was to blame. 
The cause, however, did not go at once 
to issue. The gentleman hading that his 
refusal was not tenable, offered to pay the 
wool and Iamb tithe. But 'then, the 
clergyman natusally said—“ am entitled 
to ilie costs you luve put me to ; give me 
my costs, I will give up my suit, and I 
ask no more.” The clergyman’s claim 
fur costs had been resisted, and therefore 
the suit for the potatoes continued. Now, 
if the clergyman had been indiscreet in 
enforcing such a demand, he had been 
driven to the measure by the fault of lus 
opponent. But he (Mr. G.) denied that 
the bishop had in any way recommended 
the enforcement of the claim. He stated, 
upon the outhority of the bishop himself, 
that ho had been no party either to the 
institution or to the continuance of'lhe 
luit. He undt*'rstdod that a negotiation 
for amicable arrangement was going on 
between the parties; and he wished to 
avoid aiw observations by which the ex¬ 
isting differences might be Inflamed. Bo* 
cause a clergyman. instituted a variety of 
suits, it did not therefore follow that he 
.should be chargeable witli, a litigious 
spirit., livery man who knew the state of 
Ireland, knew the dil&eulU’ which existed^ 
in getting tithes at all. Ihe land was ge-* 
ncrally let at u rent exceeding its value. 
The leases were so framed with clauses 
for duties performed and articles furi*: 
nished, that the landlord had the ffrst op,- 
povtunity of claiming his due. Then 
came tlic clergyman after the land was 
stripped, (0 1o‘jC his right altogether, or to 


take process at law as the last hope of ob¬ 
taining it. 

Mr. //wwe? said, that at the request of 
the right bon. gentleman, he had post¬ 
poned his motion respecting Irish tithes. 
He feared, however, that if the matter was 
left to the gentlemen opposite, the session 
would pass over without any thing being 
done in it; and he therefore gave notice 
that, in the first week of June, he would 
himself bring the ifubject fairly before the 
House. 

Mr. Spring /itcesaid, that this was a pe¬ 
tition, not from one individual but from the 
county of Sligo, complaining of the exist¬ 
ence of a suit at law tending to esta¬ 
blish in that patt of Ireland, the potatoc- 
tithe system, which did not before exist 
tht'rc. From the statement of both sides 
of the House, they learned that there was 
a practice in Ireland, of taxing the mate¬ 
rial article of potatoc.'i betwixt the hand 
i and the lip ; that the tithe proctor inter- 
I posed betwixt tin; hand and lip of the 
I grower and consumer. They had also 
I learnt that this practice was not universal 
I in that country, and it remained for the 
House to determine whether it would 
allow so odious a system to be spread 
tbmughout the whole of Ireland. It was 
notfiom remissness that himself and his 
iron, friends bad omitted to call tire at¬ 
tention of the House to tliis important 
subject; but, in fact, they had been wait¬ 
ing in daily expectation of hearing minis¬ 
ters come forward with some proposition 
on the subject. He assured them that he 
would rather that the tithe for potatoes 
was inflicted on the Protestant landlord 
than on the Catholic population. 

' Mr. Denis Broione thought, that the 
House must see the necessity of relieving 
the petitioners. If nothing were done by 
the legislature on the subject of this peti¬ 
tion, he would hims,elf renew the question 
in some shape or another. 

Mr. Goulburn said, he had a measure 
to submit to the House on the subject of 
the Irish tithe system, which he hoped to 
be able to bring forward in tinoe to antici¬ 
pate the motion of the hon. member for 
Aberdeen. 

|rr. Plunkett said, he should deal un- 
cafididly with *tbe House, if he did not 
take that opportunity of stating, that after 
all the reflexion which he had given this 
question, he was unable to see his way 
clearly thiough. all the difficulties which 
surrounded the subject. With respect to 
this tithe on potatoes, what might be the 
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ri}*lits of tlic clergy to it in some districts, 
and not in others—liow to distinguish the 
one from ilie ether—appeared to him to 
be no easy task. On ihe subject of the 
commutation which Iiad been talked of, 
he could not see how it could be enter¬ 
tained without infringing upon the gene¬ 
ral rights of property. If the property of 
the clergy could be so regulated, why not 
that of the landlords ? Whether any par¬ 
ticular remedies could be devised to meet 
particular evils, he was most anxious to 
discover; at all events, he thought the 
House must feel how unsuitable it was, on 
the presentation of a petition, to embark 
in a discussion so large and so important. 
Wliether any thing couldaor could not be i 
done to remedy the evil, was a question 
well worth their attention ; but it was^one 
which ought to be approached wdth the 
greatest cautioti, and legislated upon in, 
tlie total absence of all angry and vindic¬ 
tive feeling. With respect to the poiatoc- 
tithc to which an hon. gentleman meant 
to call the attention of the House, he 
would only ask whether the hon. gentle¬ 
man had made up his mind to extend t'lat 
tithe generally under some modifications, 
in the parts where it was not claimed be¬ 
fore, or whether his object was to abolish 
tlie claim altogether ! It had been said, 
that the pressure upon the Irish peasantry, 
had not arisen from a demand for heavy 
rents, but from tithes. Now there, again, 
he should not deal fairly with the House, 
if he did not declare his opinion, that 
much of the evil arose from the heavy 
exaction of rent, and not of tithes. If 
the landlords of Ireland were not prepared 
to lower their rents, in vain would apy 
relief be sought through a commutation 
of tithes. The situation of the clergy 
was in many places peculiarly distressing 
in Ireland. After the landlord had levied 
every thing for bis r«nt, the clergyman 
came in to deal with an insolvent tenant, 
and had eitiier to give up his claim, or 
proceed in a hostile manner for his pay¬ 
ment. 

Sir N. Collhurst hoped, that the great 
question of tithes in Ireland would be sub¬ 
mitted to the consideration of parlia- 
ment. Of one thing he was convindted, 
namely, that the landlords of Ireland 
would be found ready to co-operate in any 
measure which should appear calculated 
to relieve the people* 

Mr. Damon said, that whenever the 
question of tithes came under the ebn- 
srderalion of parliament, it would be found 


that the clergy had acted with the greatest 
forbearance and moderation; and,that 
much of the misery complained of was 
attributable to thej'apacity of landlords. 

Mr. Becker said, that this description 
did not apply to.the character of tjie 
landlords in the south of Ireland. He 
knew them to be as ready as any set of 
men could be, to reduce their claims to 
meet the necessities of the times. He 
did not complain of the clergy; for they 
never received their tenth. It was the 
acts of the tithe-proctor that inflicted 
oppression upon the people; and the 
sooner the House investigated the whole 
question the better. The people of £b§- 
land were not generally aware of the 
arduous duties which were thrown on the 
Irish landlords. They were obliged, in 
their capacity of magistrates, to act the 
part of police officers for the maintenance 
of tranquillity; and he knew them in many 
instances to forego their rents altogether. 
In the district with which he was imme¬ 
diately connected, the conduct of both 
clergy and landlords was exemplary. 

Sir H. Parnell denied, that the distress 
was imputable to the exaction of the Irish 
landlords. He would undertake to say, 
when the compact between the landlord 
and tenant was fully investigated, that his 
right hon. friend’s observation would be 
utterly disproved. 

Col. Trench said, he had heard with 
regret, that the attorney-general fur Ire¬ 
land, was not prepared to propose such a 
commutation of tithes as would sustain 
the just rights of the church, and eflect 
the general tranquillity of the country. 

Mr. Martin, of Galway, said, he could 
see, no excuse for any clergyman who 
exacted'his tithe in the manner mentioned 
in the petition. This tithe on potatoe- 
ground was a great hardship, and the 
claim was new. The tenant in his bar¬ 
gain with his landlord could always calcu- 
l^e upon the other tithes, and consider 
them in his terms; but he could not guard 
against the potatoe-titbe; for of the exist¬ 
ence of sueh a claim he was unapprised 
when he made his bargain. Certainly 
-there ought to be no tithe on potatoes, 
where such a claim was not pre-existing. 

Colonel Butler defended the Irish 
landlords, and maintained that they did 
not deservq the imputations which had 
been cast upon them. Many of them did 
not get'a shilling in rent. 

Mr. Curteis ^aid, that if a relaxation in 
tithes was adopted in Ireland, he must put 
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in the clahn of the pcopie of England for system itself. So far back ns George Snd. 
ah extension of the same indtilgente, see- tlie legislature hod found it nccessory to 
ing that thejr whhted it quite as much. guard the people of Ireland against ex- 
mr. Grattan denied, that there tvOs any ecssiVe demands foe tithe on articles tliorc- 
similaH.ty whatever •in the'.condition of tofore not deemed tithcable. It was non- 
the peasanti^y of the f»o Countribs, and the doty of the legislature, to prevent the 
protested against the doctrind, that the calamities to which the existing state of 
dergy; of Ireland were poidf, aiid the things must lead. He was the last man in 
landlords extortioners. On the contrary, the world, to deprive the .clergy of any 
the clergy were vfcry Vich'; ahd the iand* thing to which they were Justly entitled; 
lords wOTC every year losing a large share but nC would tell hiS right hon. fiend, 
of their property. The Collection of tithes that a-commutation of mhes implied the 
was in Ireland the hever-endihg'Source of abolitmn of such hs had hot bera clearly 
conflict r ahd thC sooner the subject was and'lawfully aartctvoricdJ The groat root 
considered the better. The tithe on po- of the evil whs to be traced to the manner 
t£'o«s ought unquestionably tb be done in winch the tithe sy'stem, especially as 
away with. regarded potatoes, was Carried' on. 

Mr. Hutchir.son also denied? that there Ordered to He oh the table, 
wns any similarity, as to the question of 

tithes, between England and Ireland. Civit Ltsr—D iplomatic Expesdi- 
He had visited diflerent countries, in and yuRE.] Mr. Lennard rose, for the p'ur- 
out of Europe; he had often seen dis- pose of proposing to the House to appoint 
tressed and oppressed communities; but, a-committeeto inquire inth the Expenses 
in the course of his Kfc, he had never seen of the Third Class of the Civil Liot. In 
anything half so deplorable, as the dis- considering the subject, his propositions 
tress that now existed in the southern were—that the present-time was admiticd 
and western parts of Ireland. One griev- to be one of overwhelming distress; that 
ance was the lithe question ;• and there economy was called for, witli no feeble 
were thousands of poor Irish who each voice, by every class, from the throne to 
held an acre or half an aero in potatoes, the’peasant; that without the most rigi.l 
and were liable to this intolerable tax. A economy, public credit could not be 
peasant, with a wife and six children, even maintained; it could not, as had been 
if employed Oyery working day in tbC’ said by Mr. >Bufke, exist under the arm 
year, could only liope to obtain potatoes of necessity; « necessity and credit are 
and water for his family—rarely a little natural enemies, and cannot long be rc- 
milk—and as to animal food, it was totally conciled in any situation.’* This being 
out of the question. After this scanty ami admitted, it must,- he thought, be as 
wretdied produce prhis labour, and after easily admitted, that in the different da- 
the landlord'and the clergyman took their partincnts of the expenditure of the taxes, 
share, fiothiog'liariny'rdnalncd for cloth- thgre was ho one which embraced so 
ing hr education—^no depth of privation much useless’expenditure as the civil list, 
could' Icave-'^i sUrpIuS' for'kUch purposes, 'fliese two positions being admitted, there 
Where ini Ertj»fm»dfc^fd^iiic:f^a State of was no diflicnity in arriving at the third— 
misery be fOurttf ^'He dg^eed that in look* that when economy wafe demanded impe- 
ing at the ton^tbii bf'Itelartd; no aHiall riously by Our dfstsesses, there , was no' 
part bf’.the’pifevtiilWg'‘thOre riiigld ’department'in Which it ‘could bO more 
bc'^traiced, riot oblyTo absentee pfOpriS-'^safely adopted^ than'irt severely searching 
toMf,-but aliio't'o'f^eaid^t hold'ers'of 'land. into this" dejjartnient ‘ of 'the'civil ’Hiit. 
HC'Was'very-sorry toTtcaf’tlie right'liOn; ‘Since-he' first given'liotlce ' 

gerilV (Mr.Plunkett)' hold-but«d hopi^ess mojioti, pattial fedtiction’ '-llatl fakeh' 
a'prOSpeiSt'nf reliei'i^lbir -tiniil diis im-' pitted'df the prit/atfe'djf'petidftiifo, df his * 
poVtarit'questidri waStlrbrO'^bhly'cxabiTneil' miljiM^^'ih'Tiis ^v;y'poir^ti‘,’hixli{>us‘ch'ojif,‘ 
arid settiedj'there do'rtfd pe^anent ’dw to ibe'bjinMs^adbrsV' 

peact? Or-tranquillity ifiTretand. ‘' • ' '’ -Tnit- fi^dtiod'hhd'induced him lb bOnV ' 
Sir J.’ Nmptnt denied, Ihat all fhfesd: 'ndh 1ffi%(i^iiOT'fo4He'Tfedui^it^ 
di8tresses','^and tire' consequent, insri^eCi' ’ thirdcl^if-list/'iricltitHhg* th6_ 
tioHSj-orfprnaled in’ the exac'nons orthn"' qxbehilikdfburetnfearffeSj’ftridhe'flio'ri^ljitf.'' 
Irwi latidlords.' Thb of tW' 'lie^al^iiltiniavciffttlc’ ttlffidhlty lti showing,'' 

insubordinatioii tHiich the demand fo>^ tfim:'w^'afcvnryiri%Hlf/emetJ 
tithes so frequently called' forth) was the proper Id be hi[ieiided in siaU 
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h|>ici)(iur and pomp, ootlung eUould now, 
bo called for, but ivliat absolute necessity 
i'e(]uired. He must confess he had been 
griev uusly disappointed, that the retreneb- 
ineiits should not have been njot^e exten-. 
sive; he thought he should satisfy, the, 
House that much more might have been, 
done, .without diminishing, the. proper' 
dignity of the Crown ; or. what was. sq> 
much talked of now, the influence of the 
(b’own. In the obseryations which' he 
would make, he should, take an opportu-* 
nity of taking a short general view of the 
funds applicable to the payment of the 
civil list, and of their application. He 
would not allow, himself toe a moment. to 
suppose that it was pbssil^le but his ma¬ 
jesty’s heart must indeed tee! de^ly for 
tiie distresses of his subjects. Inaced, 
there liad not lately been one Speech 
delivered from the throne, in which his 
majesty had not declared that he sincerely 
sympathised with his people. It would 
be for him (Mr. L.) to snow, that the 
t'xpcnses of this department were ex¬ 
cessive; and that the main point he had 
in view was their diminution. It was 
hardly necessary that he should recall to 
the recollection of members, his majesty’s 
gracious speech, delivered at the opening 
of tlie session, in which he had re¬ 
commended to that House, in the most 
decided terms, the adaption qf economical 
measures. He was sorry to say, that that 
Speech had been followed up, by its very 
penners coming down to the House, and, 
in defiance of their own proposition, con¬ 
tending that no practical good would re¬ 
sult iVoiu the adoption of retrenchments. 
The country would sec by the vote of 
that night, whether, after the rsi 
commendaiion contained in the Speech 
from the throne, it was the will and 
pleasure of those whp.framed that speech, 
or his majesty!s gracious disposition, so 
expr^^ssed, that was to be the rule by 
which thqt House was to be governed 
bceing what yrere the distresses of the 
couatry, every reduction which could be. 
ehbptcd,.ought .to be.adopted; and there 
were ipany meroherp who werp equally, 
surprised with,him^lf^ th^ pmongst.the^ 
many expedients .for rHteT.^uggpstcd 
ministers, .and .after all - thpir. promises, qf 
economy, ^rip. redpetiqn bad been made in. 
the salaries of, th^ great , nfficers of state, i 
anda/nbassadqra,' except,.the trifling,qnq 
of JO per cent. Apo^ier argiwent which 
ought to avail ip ibe confideration of tins, 
subjea nras,.,tttat. the tivil list bad been. 


at. various times augmented, because the 
value of money had fallen in this country. 
It was upon this ground that an augmenta¬ 
tion took place in IBOIi. Mr. Pitt on 
that opcasiun s;^td,' that “ his proposition, 
had foivits-pbject .the support, of that in¬ 
crease,d- ex^pse ;of tbo, Ciown^ which 
arose not from any disposition to prodi- 
;gality , QCj en^rh^gahce* .put .^ 901 ' that 
cnhance.m^,U in ail tiie neqcssa'ry. articles 
of life whjeh, bad taken place suxce.the 
Tev'enue of Uic-.i^ivil Hst wpj^f^t iS^ed, 
and of, lyhiph every, individual 'in private 
life must be sensible. The arrangemept 
he proposed, had no view tp any anrance 
in the quantum of naagniflcence, or^l^ 
indulgences which should belong ,to tim 
royal family, as the only intention, was, to 
enable that illustrious family to maintain 
the rank, which, according to tlie grant 
of 17S(i, it was admitted they ought to 
hold.”* Now, he should contend, that 
the great alteration which had, wiUiiu the 
last three or four years, occurred in the 
value of money, although it might not 
essentially ailect the salaries of our am¬ 
bassadors abroad, did essentially aSect 
our means of paying those salaries. He 
took the implied condition of this, and of 
every other public grant to be, that such 
salaries were not to bo paid, it they were 
likely to reduce to beggary and distress, 
iniiny of those classes by whom the means 
of payment were to be furnisbed. It must 
be very plain to all who heaiid him, that 
the faxes out of which those means were 
to be provided, many classes were now no 
longer able to pay. They had ceased to 
be rich. The question, therefore, ^as, 
not merely what it was fitting that the 
Crown should pay to its ambassadors 
abroad, but. what it was possible for us to 
pay i But, independently of that powcfftil 
argument, the nepessitjr of the caap^ there 
was still another reason why this class of 
the civil list should be reduced^ . Many 
gentlemen . W 0 UI 4 concur, with him ..in. 
.thinkingi that th.e vast expepses .inq.urred 
by this class were ip mo way conducive to 
, the iproper ^qpre^exrtaliop of the sov^weign, 
or jto tpe. advapeement or .diftipcUon of 
;an 7 ,hody elsp^ .b<;i.t.thst they weWfihcrely 
a ipqaus by, .which mpusters were Enabled 
to purcliasd-those'venal .services, which 
qt^mwise they .would bp unable to procure. 
,He imjghh pqssibly^ .be met with the. 
qrgqpientf tbat Copif^red to the total of 
.expense, .thp.savings be should propose . 

.' , * See First, Series, v. 2, p. 909* 
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would be but as a drop of water in the extraordinary, at the cost of about twentj^ 
ocean^that they would come within that tiroes the sum originally paid. The 
description of savings of which tho chan- mission to Swit/eriaud was a most striking 
cellor of the exchequer had said that they instance in point. That appointment was 
could effect no real relief to tlie people, one of a recent and peculiar character, 
But, he would say, that the moral efl'ect and it was impossible it should escape the 
adopting them would be beneficial to vigilance of parliament. If he succeeded 
tl»e country, by giving the people reason in his motion for a committee, he hoped 
to believe that there was some sincerity to be able to show that that extravagant 
in those professions of sympathy for their charge was unnecessary. In proportion 
sufferings which the House had so re- as Switzerland had fallen in the scale of 
peatedly made. It was not requisite that Europe, had the .emoluments of thu 
he should go into the details of the several ambassador been increased, until they 
branches of the civil list: but he would were actually twenty times the amount 
observe, that at different periods that list formerly paid [Hear.! This job had 
bjjiUieen augmented in threedifferent ways most properly been made the object of a 
—by progressive advances; by being rc> separate motion. On this account he 
lieved at different times from charges to would studiously avoid further remarks 
the amount of 3 or 400,000/.; and by the upon it. It was so odious in itself, .that 
suppression of several offices. He would heVished to disclaim, such a reference to 
allude briefly to the first class,*in which it in his proposition; it was an anomaly 
there had been a reduction of 10 per cent, even among the many unwarrantable 
But it was necessary to bear in mind that transactions regarding foreign missions 
besides what here appeared to be received disclosed by the papers upon the tabic, 
by the Crown, it possessed other large If, therefore, he could not lay sufficient 
sources of revenue in the Duchies of ground for his motion, without including 
Cornwall and Lancaster, and in the droits the appointment to Switzerland, he was 
of Admiralty. All ought, io his opinion, willing to relinquish it aitogether.—His 
to be put under one head, that it might objections to the third class of the civil 
be known what was applicable to the list were various. He first looked at the 
private and personal expenses of the establishments of this kind in 1702, and 
sovereign. As to the second class, con- compared them with the amount charged 
taining the bills of the royal household, for them upon the public in 1822, taking 
no man could take the most cursory into consideration the state of the country 
-glance at it without being convincctl that at each period, the price of difierent 
it was utterly impossible to expend the articles, and the rank Great Britain then 
money charged under that head, unless it held among the states of Europe. He 
was wasted in perquisitet of office, or ap- found that since 1792 the grand total of 
plied in the most gross and infamous expense had been augmented to 150,000/. 
manner. The pension list ought also to Merely the salaries of ambassadors, 
be essentially reduced. However fit the putting out of view extraordinary missions 
selection in some cases might be, it could the emoluments of secretaries, and other 
not be dmiied tliat there were many items, increasing from year to year, had 
persons in it not of that class of life to been augmented 60,000/. Was it tliat 
make it necessary that they should con- the country could now better afford to 
tinue to take such large sums from the pay these extravagant demands? He had 
pockets of the people.—He now camb to yet to learn that the rank of this country 
the third class. It was most fertile in ex- in Europe was higher now than in 1792. 

S nse, and he hoped to persuade the The truth was, that charges d’affaires were 
ouse, very great redactions might not suited to the present extravagant 
be made in it, without lowering the mg- scale of expense, ana what was formerly 
nity or imp<wtance of the country in the known by the economical term of a resi- 
eyes 6f foreign nations. Independently ^nt was now wholly unknown. Notwith- 
of the ambassadors at the great courts of s^nding the ftew-fangled doctrines on tbc 
Europe, there were a variety of charges alterations recently made in the kingdoms 
for second and even for third rate courts, of Europe, the noble marquis would find 
which could only be viewed as poor de- it difficult to persuade the House that in 
pendents and satellites on the grand holy the impotent states of Italy, groaning 
alliance. Where formerly there was only under the iron sway of Austria, it was 
a charge d’affaires, there was now dh envoy necessary to maintain an ambassador. 
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Comparing 1792 with the present period 
it would be found that all the minor states 
of the continent were made dependent 
upon one or other of the members of the 
grand quintuple alliance. Nevertheless 
the most costly embassies were kept up 
at these inferior courts. In 1792, the 
whole expense of ambassadors in Italy 
was 9,000/., yet now it approached to 
HjODO/. In 1792 the embassy to the 
United ^States of America cost 3,670/., it i 
was now 7,426/. The British minister 
there was paid 6,000/.; and this fact was 
most remarkable, since it was actually 
more by .500/. a vtar than the salary 
allowed to the president. The only pre< 
tence for paying so largely jn Europe was,! 
that oor ministers might live upon a scale ; 
suited to the courtr in whidi they resided; j 
but in America our ambassador enjoyed J 
an allowance beyond the salary of the 
chief magistrate of the republic. With 
reference to the increase in the grand * 
total of 150,000/., it miglit be said, per¬ 
haps, that we had now ambassadors at 
certain courts where there were none in 
1792. The envoy to Turin received 
2,000/. a year; to the German Diet, 
6,500/. a year; and to the Brazils 6,000/. 
a year. In 1792, however, and be men¬ 
tioned it with pain and grief, Great. 
Britain had an ambassador at Venice and I 
in Poland, before tiiat fine country was ' 
devoured by the detestable policy ofl 
Russia and Germany. In 1794, wc had an 
ambassador also at Genoa at a very consi- | 
derable .expense. He mentioned these i 
facts as an answer to the assertion that ' 


of expense, and the pensions were then 
49,000/. At the present moment iliey 
had risen to 51,000. As to our anfiius- 
sadors at the greater courts, he was, quiio 
willing that they sliould be attended by 
all due tBplendor; but he did not liiink 
that this kingdom would gain much in the 
estimation of foreign powers, by seeing 
its ambassadors on a scale of the utmost 
extravagance, while every post brought 
advices, of new and augmented distresses 
at home. There was not a single instance 
of an ambassador whose salary since 1792 
had not been most enormously increased : 
some had been doubled, some trebled, and 
in Russia it had been even quadrupled. 
In addition to their salaries, there w'^? 
the heavy expenses of outfit, allowances 
for secretaries, messengers, chaplains, pri¬ 
vate secretary, general secretary, and a 
vast accupiulation of charge. They were 
paid, too, without the slightest deduction: 
they were studiously guarded against 
losses by the exchanges, which sometimes 
were made to amount to 30 per cent; 
and it was not a little curious, that 
thougli in every case of loss the country 
was made to pay to the utteimost farthing, 
there was not a single instance of any am¬ 
bassador making a deduction from his 
emoluments because the exchange had 
been in our favour. He was not one wlio 
thought that, even in France, it was ne¬ 
cessary to maintain a large establishment 
for the entertainment of English travellers. 
In this respect, perhaps, an exception 
might be made' in favour of sir Charles 
Stewart, at Paris, who was visited by so 


might be made, that we had more ambas¬ 
sadors now than at any former period. 
It was impossible to look at this ascending 
series of expense without supposing from 
thence that the situation of the kingdom 
must have been greatly improved—that 
its means of paying were increased, or 
that its interests were insufficiently guar¬ 
ded abroad in 1792. If such were not the 
case, ministers were in this dilemma— 
either our ambassadors in 1792 were in¬ 
adequately rewarded, or they were paid 
too extravagantly in 1822.—-There was 
another point well worthy of attention. 
He had alluded to the increase in the 
amount of pensions; and the country had 
been told in 1812, that it might anticipate 
a great diminution in this branch of the 
expenditure by retired ministers being 
sent out on active ‘employments, and’ 
their pensions thus saved. The year 1815 
had been well called the antm mirabilis 
VOL. v:r. 


many English. The country at large, 
however, was not deeply interested in tlie 
number of dinners he gave, or in the 
magnificence of Ins entrees, excepting as. 
far as it was required to pay for them. 
But admitting the case of sir C. Stewart 
to be peculiar, was it necessary to keep 
an ambassador at the same expense in 
Russia? If both must be alike, he should 
be disposed rather to reduce the embassy 
to Paris to what that of Russia ought; 
to be, thaa^ to raise that of Russia to 
the extravagant scale of the French mis¬ 
sion. in considering this subject, it was 
impossible not to turn the eye to the 
practice of the United States; and. 
with all regard to our rank m r.Lirope, he 
CtMlld not help hoping that ere Ion:;- inin- 
islers Would see the necessity ofiniiiating 
the wise and economical pniicy of that 
great and flourishing repuhiic. 'I'he peo¬ 
ple of this country had lou'.; shown what 
2 R 
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the noble marquis had once termed “ an by a singular mode of arriving at a con- 
ignorant impatience of taxation and elusion, the hon. member seemed to take 
that impatience should compel him, under for granted, that a general conviction of 
the existing distresses, to listen to and want of economy existed. Now he would 
adopt plans of effectual economy. He take directly the contrary position, and 
trusted he should not be told, that it was say, that there was not a department of 
necessary to maintainthese establishmenfs the state managed with more regularity 
for the purpose of supporting the just in- or- greater attention to economy. The 
fluence of tke Crown. Vast sources of hon. member had very properly allpded to 
patronage were in the hands of ministers, bis majesty's munificent sacrifice of a 
They had the army, ihe navy, the church, portion of his revenue; which his majesty, 
India, and (he colonies, and here they feeling, as the hon. member had stated it, 
might adequately provide for their friends the distress of the country, had made, 
and supporters. That argument had very But the hon. member was in error if he 
recently been used and had failed; and if supposed that that sacrifice was made 
it should again be employed to-night, he without placing under considerable difli- 
-tmsted the House would agkin show its culties the administration of the civil list, 
sense of its unconstitutional nature. It or without rendering the strictest economy 
might be said, that a compact bad been scarcely sufficient to keep the expenditure 
made with the Crown, and that that com- within the prescribed limits. As to the 
pact could not now be altered. Such a third class, the hon. member had taken 4 
reply could have no applicatibn to this distinction; and whereas he had admitted 
third class of the civil list. It hardly ap- that on the other branches of the civil list 
plied to the other classes. Such an agree- no reduction could be attempted by the 
ment to be binding must be reciprocal; House, without a message from the Crown, 
and the king on his part must take the yet as to the third class, he maintained it 
evil with the good. Yet, had not a de- was competent for the House to make 
mand been over and over again made to any redaction they might think proper. 

f )arlioment to pay the debts of the civil Now, he (lord L.) admitted the distinc- 
ist; and had they been paid without tipn to a certain extent; but in order to 
reference to the finances of the country, shew how far it was admissible, it was 
or to the‘'poverty of the people? He necessarythat he should explain the nature 
would not trouble thp House further than of the contract between parliament and 
by submitting his motion, trusting, that he the Crown. The inconvenience which 
liad said enough to show that great reduc- had been formerly feltasto the arrangement 
tions ought without 'delay to be made of the civil list was, that the pivil list, 
in the civil list, but especially in the third with a fixed revenue, had been made to 
class. The charge was much heavier than comprehend such a variety of expenditure, 
the station of the country required, or so uncertain and fluctuating in its amount, 
than the poverty of the people could pay. that the revenue was rather taken as 
He then moved, *< Tnat a committee equal to the minimum of expenditure than 
be appointed to take into consideration toihefair average: there was consequently 
the Expensesofthe Third Class of the Civil a general disposition in the expenditure 
List, and to report' their opinion as to to exceed the income. But if the hon. 
whether any and t^hat savings may be member examined the working of the 
made in the expenses of that class, with a bargain ip the long reign of the last king, 
view'that any such savings maybe carrjed comparing the aiiiount of the civil list ex- 
to the account of the consolidated fund, pehditure with .the produce, not merely of 
according to the provision of the 56th the hereditary revenues, but of the taxes 
C^o. III., c, 46, sec. 5.” ' which parliament had been accustomed to 

The Marquis of Loitdondefru stud, that grant in sfid of the hereditaiy revenues of 
in giving; as he felt himself bound to tfwi'iBOvereign, H^yuld be fojind, that the 
do,' a negative to the motion; he should' couhtry lpm gained many miUipiis beyond 
ofifer as shortly as he <»uld the explana-‘ qMth'e'^^elyiFlisjt 

tion$'\iAfeh made it necessary for him tg' <■ Jth jhe iafp arrangement 

give that vote. He rcgrcitcd that wKIq’ d^idrabfe hjr parfiamipU^ to 

the hon.'member had confined his ^ qOjhtWrt trdwn to 

to the third class, jid had enterifd intb i' iarticw W'-f^r ip hntujre, tliat 
general censure df'the a'dmlni^niifbn itbd'eiq^^lwe copldi vitb a reasonalilp 
his majesty's cirillifit rcvemie,a$;to Qp tjie Other 
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branches it was deemed dt that the ex¬ 
penditure should be annually submitted to 
the control of parliament, in the ordinary 
way of estimates and votes,. The same 
principle of distinction was carried into 
the third class itself. Those heads were 
distinguished on wbichareasonableaverage 
could be framed, and a fixed sum was 
voted to meet them, while the two others 
were to be provided for from year to year. 
Three out of five heads of expenditure, 
were deemed sufBciently fixed in their 
amount, to admit of a permanent provi¬ 
sion ; while the two others were deemed 
so fluctuating, that white an estimate was 
presented of their probable amount, they 
could not form a part of the perm^ent 
bargain with the sovereign. The salaries 
for foreign ministers, thd salaries of con*- 
suls, and the pensions, were capable of 
being fixed on the average of years. . The 
extradrdlnaries and the outfit, including 
presents, could not be fixed, though an 
estimate of their probable amount had 
been presented, viz. 30,0001. for extraor- 
dinarics, 10,000^. for outfit, and 15,0001. 
for presents. The salaries of foreign 
ministers, including house rent, had been 
tvaken at an average of 144,000/. 

Now, in the motion which the hoA. 
gentleman had made, he of course only 
could have intended to subject to a com¬ 
mittee up stairs those parts of the expen¬ 
diture wliich did not anriually come deder 
the view of parliament; for nothing could 
be less rational than to subject to a com¬ 
mittee a branch of expenditure which 
yearly, in its minutest details, wSs ex¬ 
amined by the Mouse. No doubts the 
hon. member for Aberdeen woilld deem it, 
a great improvement that the expenditure^ 
army, navy, ordnance and all, should be 
submitted to commitiees ujjstairs [Hear!]; 
bui so long as this government remained a 
monarchy, he trusted the House would not, 
after the model of the Cortes, which was 
said to wbi-fc so well, deliver over the 
whole executive powfer to committees 
above §tairs. It was wisely provided by 
Arlfaraent, that the saving of the thrpe 
eads which had, ficen fixed, when anj\ 
were made, shoultl be.carried to th? fcon, 
solidated.fund. He,wns prepared th.coQ;’> 
tetid tfiai this clai^ of expendituri^. stood 
iii the sdme position, as tbe.dthcf hranebe^ 
of the ciyn list; with this exception, that, 
whatever savings .were' made under these 
three fih'acis bemn'ged to .the public, and ^ 
wdre subject to tlie doni)irol of parliament, i 
But to suppose thai an intention ev4r 


existed to submit to tliat House, or to a 
committee of that House, the necessity of 
sending envoys to particular places^to 
imagine that it w^s ever meant that the 
House of Commons should consider of, 
and decide on, the, propriety of despatch¬ 
ing a mission .ta this state, or tlie policy of 
sending one to that, was contrary to all 
precedent and practice. Was it ever in¬ 
tended that they should declare whether a 
mission sbonld be pf a higher or a lower 
/ank-^whetber it should be sent to a 
great court ot a small one—whether mis¬ 
sions were or were not admissible to minor 
states? .Was the committee now moved 
for to take apon itself the functions of 
executive government, and to call upon 
the secretary«of state for his attendance to 
discuss and explain all sorts of questions 
respecting the connexion of this country 
with foreign powers? He would ask of 
the House, how it was possible for them 
to agree to such a motion, unless they 
meant to open the door to an inquiry of 
this nature? Could his sense of duty, or 
his oath of office, allow a secretary of state, 
without the express sanction of his majesty, 
to give such information / He never knew 
an instance in which parliament did not 
run before the ministers of the Crown, 
vvhen asked questions of this description, 
to forbid the disclosure. Indeed, he 
never recollected an instance when such a 
preposterous demand was made. But he 
demanded where that cabinet was to be 
found, which would advise his majesty 
to send his ministers to a committee up 
stairs, to explain all the foreign policy, to 
detail all the foreign relations, of the 
country ? If such a monstrous princi[>le 
were adopted, it would be better at once 
to withdraw all our embassies from the 
continent. Nothing could be more dan¬ 
gerous than a disclosure of all the circum¬ 
stances connected with the foreign policy 
.of the country; .nothing was,mpre likely 
to ^disturb the. peace of governments, than 
to have secrets'of great moment to the 
welfare of the state, brought forward to 
gratify the puriosity of any membec of 
suph a. pommluee. .. If ,a mission were 
(^^spejfid^ for jj, certaiq time, doubt- 
l<^)ts at^ in^uvy‘‘Would he made what the 
r^^O pf that suspension was, and whe- 
th^. ,was ,an adequate one; and if 
t^^^SU^ensipn lasted for six weeks, mi- 
nisteta wouji be xailed on to state why 
it not continue for six years. In 

shptt^, all the questions of war uad peace, 
^oum be deckled by gentlemen sitting in 
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an executive committee up stairs. And 
if tijcy had an executive committee this 
ycai*, they would, he supposed, have a 
committee of public safety tlic next. 
CHearl] 

Much of the discussion which had taken 
place on subjects of this nature, seemed 
to be introdu 9 ed for the purpose of pre¬ 
paring their minds for the adoption of the 
principle on w hicb the government^ of the 
United States of America acted, with re¬ 
spect to their missions. Bat he protested, 
against the application of that principle, 
to a government which was essentially 
di/Terent from that of the United States. 
He would contend, that those who were 
“^^Stantly introducing those topics, were 
endeavouring gradually to^prepare the 
moral feeling and political sentiments of 
the country for the adoption of that 
principle to which he had alluded. Pro- 
titing by the present moment of distress, 
they were endeavouring to create a be¬ 
lief that this country was brought to such 
a state of poverty, that we were obliged 
to abandon all those great principles of 
policy—all those exalted sentiments of 
dignity—all those proud marks of distinc¬ 
tion, which heretofore characterized the 
monarchy of England; and, instead of 
adliering to these, that we were compelled 
to show ourselves on the continent in 
forma paupet h, without those indications 
of greatness that were worthy of a com¬ 
manding nation. He perfectly admitted, 
that whatever savings were made in this 
class, it was the right and duty of parlia¬ 
ment to examine them, and to take care 
that they were justly appropriated. But 
he must at the same time contend, that 
there was a preclusion, which forbad their 
travelling into the reasons which induced 
the expenditure of the sums charged in 
the estimate fpf this service. If there 
Were any one service which parliament 
should refrain from investigating with too 
minute an eye, it was this express ^r- 
vice, on account of its peculiar character, 
embracing as it did circumstances that 
could not be divulged wltl^out manifest 
danger. But, above oH others, this 
branch of the public service was the 
least fitted for the examination of a pom' 
inittcc. If there were any necessity for 
such a discretion as parliament gave to 
the Crown with respect to the civil list, ’ 
surely Biis was the, portion of that list 
which more than any orfier demanded it. ‘ 
Feelings of personal delicacy towards the 
tovcrcign might operate against a Scrii- 


tiny of the civil list generally, as it re¬ 
lated to the domestic concerns of the 
monarch, and the House had been suffi¬ 
ciently disgusted, when the subject was 
former!}' introduced; but, in this case, a 
sense of danger operated: the question 
was not of a private nature, it was of 
vital importance to the state; and ho 
would say, that if this inquiry into the 
diplomacy of the country were allowed, 
the foreign relations of the country could 
not go on for a single day. He was not 
disposed to shrink from a fair investiga¬ 
tion of what had been intrusted to his 
majesty's government, and of the spirit in 
which the powers placed in their hands 
with reference to this question had been 
administeredand he would add, that he 
would be bound by as strict and fair a 
system of economy as belonged to the 
circumstances of the times. Even if the 
expenditure of the civil list came under 
general observation, he trusted that mi¬ 
nisters would show to parliament that no¬ 
thing unfair or improvident could be laid 
to their charge. He believed he could 
prove to the House, that economy in this 
particular branch of the civil list had been 
cbnstantly kept in view by ministers; and 
he could assure the House, that they 
would not lose sight of the reduction of 
expense, always, however, duly consi¬ 
dering what the public service demanded. 

The hon. member had said, there was 
a perpetual increase of the civil list-de¬ 
crease, he asserted, there was none. In 
stating this, the hon. member had not 
displayed much research. Tliis class 
might be divided under three heads— 
ensions, consular salaries, and salaries 
nd extraordinaries connected with foreign 
ministers. The hon. member had stated, 
that the pension list was 5%000l. this 
year, which was as high as it bad been for 
a Considerable period; and he could not 
not discover any diminution that had 
taken place in this charge since the war. 
In the first place, the hon. member, was 
not quite accurate in stating the amount 
of the pension list at- the close of the war. 
In 1815,' it amounted to 58,413/.; in 
1816, to 56,673/. The last war was, sui 
it was of a peculiar character— 
il 'bad lasted above 20 years. Of course, 
idihisters, who' were advanced in life when 
the War broke out, could not fairly be 
expected - to' go abroad, and undertake 
active' public serviefe at the conclusion of 
peace. It was, he knew, of late, very 
common to quote the names of individuals, 
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and to argue from their names aa to their 
fitness or unfitness to hold particular 
situations. Now, he called on gentlemen 
to look at the list which lay on the table, 
and to say, whether it afforded any fair, 
presumption, that an improper patronage 
was exercised, when the individuals there 
mentioned were placed on that list. With' 
respect to consuls, he was unwilling to 
occupy the time of the House, on that 
subject, because it was at present under 
the consideration of the board of trade. 
He would, therefore, come at once to 
that w'hich appeared to him to be the gist 
of the motion; namely, the salaries of 
foreign ministers, the rank of the ,different 
missions, the general scale of expenditure, 
and how far it was justifiable. Tine hon. 
member had treated lightly the reduction 
of 10 per cent, which had been made in 
the salaries of foreign ministers; but if 
he were to read to the hon. member the 
letters he had received from individuals 
who were abroad in diplomatic capacities, 
he would see that that deduction of 10 
per cent, was not so mere a trifle as he 
seemed to suppose. Those who wished 
to bring the government of this country 
to adopt tile policy of the United States, 
would, he knew, find no difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of this question; but men who 
took a just view of the dignity of their 
country were not quite so easily satisfied. 
The salaries of our foreign ministers, ac¬ 
cording to their various ranks, had under¬ 
gone no alteration from the reign of 
queen Anne down to 18(H. In ISO-l, an 
estimate was laid before parliament; but 
the limited increase which then took place 
left so many charges in the nature of ex- 
traordinnries, as rendered a revision of the 
system necessary. An arrangement was 
made for paying those extraordinaries; 
but they had swelled to such an enormous 
niuount, as struck every pefson who con¬ 
sidered the subject with the necessity of 
introducing a salutary economy. It was 
quite clear, that if extraordinaries were 
not paid, many individuals, who were ac¬ 
tively employed in the service of tficir 
country, would be ruined ip their private 
affairs. It was, therefore, considered the 
best system of economy, that, could be 
adopted, to give to. our,ministers more 
liberal salaries, but to withhold any allow¬ 
ance for . extreprdioaries, .except. the 
ground of claim was of a peculiarly equita¬ 
ble nature. It was 'agreed to allow them 
larger salaries ^ but extraordinaries were, 
not to be granted, except in five or wx in¬ 


stances. Acting on this principle, th 
parliament of 1815 took up the subject, 
and recommended a certain scale of 
salaries. The scale then proposed was 
considerably larges than that which now 
existed.^ Putting the house-rent aside for 
the present .moment, the salaries of 1815 
were. 151,650/., whereas the estimate of 
1816 was 135,000/., making a saving of 
16,6.50/. .An event,took place at that 
period, which certainly added to the 
salary. He alluded to the repeal of the 
property tax, in 1815. This measure 
gave them a nett iiicotne, and relieved 
them from the necessity of paying very 
large cha^^es out of a narrow salary. 
They, however, would not now 8tand-i;> 
the same situation, since 10 per cent would 
be deducted from the salaries of foreign 
ministers; and be could assure the hon. 
member, that the effect of that reduction 
would bdmost serious to those gentlemen 
who bad no private and exclusive funds 
of their own. The duty of 10 per cent 
on the salaries of foreign ministers would, 
in this year, produce a saving of 14,TOO/., 
which, added to the reduction of 16,6501., 
on the estimate of 1815^ as compared 
with that of*1816, would give a saving of 
upwards of 31,0(K)/. in the present year 
over 1815. After this, he did not think 
it was very fair in the hon. member to say 
that no reduction had been made in the 
civil list.—But this was not the only saving 
which ministers had made. A very large 
reduction had taken place in the extraor¬ 
dinaries. 'When the three branches of 
the civil list were last before the House, 
the extraordinaries were taken at 50,000/.: 
by a very close attention to this branch of 
the expenditure it was reduced to 27,000/.: 
consequently a saving of 23,000/. had 
been made in the exlraordinaries. in the 
arrangement of 1815, the expense of con¬ 
suls was estimated at 40,000/.; in 1816, 
it was reduced to 30,000/., being a saving 
ag compared with 1815, of 10,000/. In 
the present year, a very small saving had 
been made tinker this head, but circum¬ 
stances bad rendered it unnecessary to 
employ a ^eater number of consuls tliau 
we formerly did. If they added togi ilier 
the preceding, sums,, it would give a total 
, reduction of upwards of 64,000/. in the 
expense of a department which the hon. 
member alleged was always on tlie in., 
.crease, and never on the dtcre.ase. 

;,He hoped he had said cnougli to show 
there was not such a lavish expendi¬ 
ture as the hum mcraboi had stated—^ueb 
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an axpenditara as cnlla'd on them to bYealt 
the sole'itili contract tliot bad been entered 
into aritli the Crown. He was Surfe the 
hon. noember must bring' forward a better 
CB80 than- that which'Jie had offered, 
before he coaid indncc tho Hoptie te 
break the farth of parliament trilh the 
inenarch. He never could consent td 
lertvOr, in the of the wotld, the fbreigh 
service of the country • nor oOuIdhe agte'e 
%t^th the gentJemert dppbsitS (or nwHer 
with some of tliem, for he believed tifey 
did not all approve of the medsurd)i ih 
the propriety of assimilating dur practice 
to that of tlife Udited States. Hc' Cdnld 
not approve of a committee wh^ch eras to 
i.iTCTstigate all the foreign relations of the 
country. He could not advlse^his majesty 
to send his ministers for examination be* 
fore such a body. If such a system weVe 
ever countenanced, be hoped his riiajesty 
would secure a set df mihisters ready to 
act under the control of the gentlemen 
opposite, or to walk in the leading-strings 
of a committee above stairs. Ifsdch a 
prfitciple were adopted, it wonld, he 
repeated, be high time for his majesty to 
look out for another set of ministers, 
f Cheers.] He would as far h‘e was coh- 
cerned, save the Grown and the House 
from the distress td which such a system 
must inSvitably give rise; and he would 
also savd the committee from the grave 
constitutional responsibility' which they 
must necessarily mchr. But, though he 
never would consent td explain any part 
of this subject to gent^med idiove stairs,' 
he felt no udwlllinghess to give every 
explanation! consistently wkh his duty! 
to gentlemen below stairs'. 

The hooi member had asked how it 
happened that there were so many mis¬ 
sions, and why Uieir appointments were 
so expensive ? It - ivas. ratlier late In the 
day for that questitsi. 'It would have 
been better had those points been consi¬ 
dered when the subject of our foreign 
alliances was before the House—before 
this country Intd entered into bargains 
which could not now be got rid of^ He 
would, however, cohtendj that the mdst 
economical arrangemeiuab^ been made! 
under ail tlie circumstances of the time 
and of the country. With respect to the 
number .eftnissioitS, he denied that there 
was apf thing that entitled the hpa^ 
member Co question the poli^ on which 
the government had Seted." Taking that 
annu$ mlrabilit of com^atjson, the year v 
179 !}, the hOR. membef proceeded to 


drgud, that the couiiitr;^ at that tifhd #as 
satisfied With diplomatists of lower rank 
thAi were now employed! but that! instead 
of fdhnipotentiaries, envoys, and thargni 
anibasSadors were now sent tO" 
diifercfht' courts. It did so happen, how¬ 
ever, that with the single addition of one 
court, this country had not at the pYesent 
day a greater number of ministers of high 
rank abroad than were employed in 1792. 
Lee the House look to the missions that 
stood oh the scale of ambassadorial allow¬ 
ances in 179^^ These irere France, 
Spain, Hnllaad, and Constantinople. In 
1822, there was ah ambassador at the 
court of France, but there was not an 
ambassador at the court of Spain. I1iis 
showed that it was not neceisSi^ to form 
a committee fur the purpose oF inducing 
the Crown to modify out diplomatic pro¬ 
ceedings according to Circumstances. 
Gentlemen opposite mi^ht say that this 
was done because Spain had set Us the 
example. But they must have their 
committee, they must be acquainted with 
the facts, they ihust have all the necessary 
information before he could allow that 
tircir opinion was Worth asking or hearing 
on this point. There were, then, attibas- 
saderstu France, Holland, Constantinople, 
KuSsia, add Austria. Surely the hon. 
I$entlemair must see the necessity of send¬ 
ing ambassadors to ihoSe powers who had 
assisted England in brmging the war to' a 
glorious conclusion, and who with England 
formed tlie safeguard of Europe—the 
quintuple alliance. [Hear, hear! from 
the Opposition', And a laugh.] Could 
gentlemen see nolhing in the change of 
circumstances which explained and ch- 
fUfeed the necessity of sending an am¬ 
bassador to Russia and to Austria ? Hc 
should wish to know whether Russia had 
R'dt taken a v^y different situation from 
that which she formerly maintained? 
rehearing from the Opposition benclics.^ 
He understood the meaning of the geti ^ 
tlemen opposite, but tlieir opinion on this' 
point must be taken, cuitt granq saiit. It 
wu hardly fair to argue wil^ them on the 
quastioR of Rossid, ai their ntind^wbn; 
not merely tibi^ured! but-#ere whfolly 
immeated, with thdtiea tffan biiti-hbiyi.* 
ailiatfee; dti3eY»‘ the infioenee* of ’thaf 
p6wer.~To to theftbroediatb jldlni' 
ttttdetl^msidetRtioo. There was! at nre- 
^sjeflt$ it apj^tred, ^ one new rbinKbr,’ 
dndrthat ntmiteet was dCctedited to a tbyal' 
Gour^ whieli dbdbunVed for if. With fc- 
s^frtu HiiRiiteird ■ ^lempotentiaryi the* 
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number pf that class pf diplomaMsts varied | 
very little from tbp sc^e of 1792, Jn 
tlic first place, he ^ould mention the 
plenipotentiary to Aratjfica; and certainly 
there was country in the world with 
which it was more importapt for this 
country to live on terms of amity and 
mutual good feeling. There wpre alsp 
ministers plenipotentiary to the 

two Sicilips, Sweden, Qavaria f^hich had 
grown up to he a powmr of great import^ 
ance to England, and was, in size, four¬ 
fold the extent which she formerly was), 
Wjrtembcrg, and Sardinia; at all of thpse 
courts, with thp exception of Wirtemberg, 
England had ministers plenipotentiary, m 
1792, and nearly op the same scale as at 
the present day. Tuscany, Saxony, and 
Switzerland, wer,e visited by envoys ex¬ 
traordinary. lie had formerly urged .the 
necessity of sending a plenipotentiary to 
the Hans Towns; hut, as the individual, 
who was then a charge d*ajfqirest was a 
clever and respectable man, it was thought 
better to make an addition to bis salary, 
which was originally 500/. a year, and to 
engage him to perform the duties which 
were usually executedby aplenipoteotiarv. 
It therefore appeared, that with very little 
exception, the number of our mreign 
ministers at present and in 1792 was me 
.same. And here the hon. member had 
fallen into an error vpry natural to him 
upon this subject, not knowing the peculiar 
circumstances, of many of the missions. 
The hon. member had statied that the 
expenses had been increased to 60,000/. 
instead of to 50,000/. A part of the ex¬ 
pense of our mission to Constantinople 
had formerly been paid, not by the Crown, 
but by the Levant Company, and had 
been in fact the produce of a sale of pro¬ 
tections. This was now paid by the 
Crown, and amounted to 10,000/. a year, 
which had formerly been levied by the 
public. Therefore they must reason upon 
the sum not as 60,000/., as thp hon. 
member had represented it, hutas50,000/. 

He would now proceed to examine and 
explain each class; and the House would 
judgu whether the present eotablishine^s 
were such as this opun^y.Qug^t to main¬ 
tain PIT not. Tl^ six higher missions 
were in 1793, ,5bj860/. Thp norrespondr 
ing misstpnf ip year ‘P* 

duduig the ch^e pf lanl^ 74<,QOO/^> 
ynakiog pn* jncf,^ fff 
increase gavp pn^obrth more of SjOlaiJ 
on an average to tlie greol diplomptic 
oQicers, and added about ppp>si:!Cth fp the 
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I whole expense. Nine minor missions, 
including Wirtemberg, in 1793, were 
6,295/., and in 1822, 29,000/.; makiag an 
increase of 22,705/. Now in Italy, on 
which great expenses wore supposed to 
be thrown away by maintaining a minister 
a( Tuscany, be could inform the House, 
that in 1793, the salary for that mission 
had beep 3,6i00/., and w^s now only 
3,900/.; so that ip fact, after deducting 
20 per cent, it wa? 60/. less thap in 1702. 
But why have a minister at Tuscany, it 
was asked-T-Why have a minister at 
Saxony j! ^hy have a minister at Wir- 
tembprg? It was pretty strong proof 
that it was.necessat'y to have a minister 
at Tusc^y, that we had never been wim-'* 
out 0 minister there. It was pot, too, a 
very mean argument to prove thS pro¬ 
priety of having a minister there, though 
yt might not be intelligible to gentlemen 
op the other side, that every other power 
had a minister in Tascany. Spain, Por¬ 
tugal, and povrers who could not be ima¬ 
gined to have any communication with 
that place, were there represented, a$ this 
country had always bepn. It wa.« a per¬ 
fectly sufficient proof that pur minister 
was not thel'c merely for idle purposes, 
that all other powers who wished to know 
what was doing in the world of which 
they formed a part were there represented. 
But it was a fact, that hardly any diplo¬ 
matic circle was more full than the court 
of the grand duke of Tuscany. He now 
came to a miKion which the hon. gentle¬ 
man had dwelt upon with particular 
pressure, and which was to form the sub¬ 
ject of particular discussion. He looked 
forward to the debate of to-morrow even¬ 
ing without any alarm, and be had no 
doubt the hope of the bop. member would 
prove as illusory as many similar hopes 
entertained on his side; tlipy only required 
the breath of a little discussion to destroy 
them. With respect to what the hon. 
gentleman had said of the unimportance 
of Switzerland, the whole policy of this 
government at all tioias .denied his doc¬ 
trine. We had respected Switzerland from 
a ynprpl feeljng; as well aa from a political 
bpp; /pr vfe had always adtpiteii that in¬ 
nocent and brave people for their conduct 
upon every trying occasion. They had 
^ rested ^ attaclu upon their country, 
t^pajr/iicularly that of France, with exr 
emplary determination. But, independ- 
.enuy of this moral obligation, it bad 
alwayfi been the policy of this country to 
a representative to the Swiss Can- 
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tons. With the exception of two in¬ 
stances, we always had a minister there. 
Ono\)f those instances was very surprising, 
and he was quite unable to explain it. 
The other was the perfod of the last war, 
when the states of Switzerland were occu¬ 
pied in war, and our missions were itine¬ 
rant and changed with the circumstances. 
This, with the Ather very limited excep¬ 
tion, to which he would advert, was the 
only time when there was not a mission 
from this country in Switsserland. From 
17.>i> to 1793, there had been four mi¬ 
nisters plenipotentiary. There had been 
a gentleman there — what diplomatic 
crimes he had committed, he was not wise 
' enough to discover—a Mr. Braun who had 
but 251)/. a-year. Unlessthey fvere to aban¬ 
don the whole stream of general policy, 
they musS>support this mission so far as 
our ancestors had done. Switzerland was 
the great intervening country between 
Italy, France, and Germany, and was 
exposed to be disturbed by any disturb¬ 
ance in those countries. It was the key 
stone which held them all together. It 
had, therefore, been particularly attended 
to by the congress at Vienna, After the 
confederacy of Buonaparte had been de¬ 
stroyed, it became a subject of anxious 
consideration how to estabish the relations 
which had been involved in it, consistently 
with the liberty, security, and happiness 
of Europe. It was agreed that Switzer¬ 
land should have ministers accredited by 
all the great powers, and it was a distinct 
understanding, that they should accredit 
their ministers to that country, with the 
express desire of sustaining and com¬ 
pleting the arrangement which had occu¬ 
pied so much of their time. It formed 
no small proof of the importance attached 
to the preservation of the neutrality of 
Switzerland, and by that means the tran¬ 
quillity of Europe, that persons of the 
highest consideration and importance had 
been appointed to that mission. The Se¬ 
cretary of state of Russia, count Capo 
DTstria, was now minister in that country. 
Though he held the highest itation in the 
government of Russia, yet be was now 
delivering his credentials for that mission. 
There, too, the nephew of prince Talley¬ 
rand had Imcn minister. iHiese facts he 
mentioned, because they proved that the 
great powers of Europe watched anxiously 
over ' the policy of the Cantons of Swh- 
zeriiind. Why, Spain, with all her eco¬ 
nomy, had a minister there, Portugal bad 
a minister there. There was a feeling in 


every country to hold that important con¬ 
nexion with Switzerland, and if that feel¬ 
ing sliould not be supported iu this coun¬ 
try, our best feelings must be dissolved, 
and we must be prepared to see it in¬ 
quired who would go abroad with the 
least salary. He was astonished at the 
calumnies, insinuated for party purposes, 
he must ^y, and representing that the 
salary ha *been augmented for the ad- 
vanta^ of a particular individual; or that 
the office was revived with the view of 
reconciling political differences. These 
insinuations were all founded on misap¬ 
prehension or falsehood. They contained 
not a particle of truth. Mr. Stratford 
Canning, whep he quitted that mission, 
had had direction from the king to give as- 
siAancc, that no time would be lost irk 
sending a person of superior rank to oc¬ 
cupy the same place. He dared to say 
that the hon. gentleman would wish to 
bear ail the anecdotes which would ex¬ 
plain the cause of the interval in sending 
a successor to Mr. Canning. He (lord 
L.) could indulge the appetite of the hon. 
gentleman, if he were not afraid that this 
appetite would grow with indulgence. If 
the hon. member were to ask him twenty 
questions, he was prepared to answer 
them. A gentleman w'us immediately sent 
as secretary of legation, and was soon 
succeeded by Mr. Disbrowe, who repaired 
at once as charg4 d’affaires. Thus he had 
destroyed the beautiful illusion which had 
so much pleased the hon. member, and 
which had persuaded him that the mission 
bad been revived for a politcial purpose. 
Another insinuation had been, that the 
salary had been increased for the indul¬ 
gence of the person who was appointed. 
Now the salary stood the sanee as witli 
Mr. Wynn’s predecessor, with a difference 
of 10 per cent less against Mr. Wynn. 
Mr. Wynn had indeed a pension, but the 
arrangement could not be more advan¬ 
tageous for the public, than by selecting 
one who had a pension. Not that he 
(lord L.) held himself bound always to 
select persons having pensions; but how 
could a selection be more acceptable, than 
that of u person of family, rank:, and con¬ 
sideration i How could the arrangement 
be more ecoGfi>mical, than by sheeting 
such a person, having previously a pen¬ 
sion? The salary was 3,900/., from 
wbit^ the pension of 1,500/. as well as the 
lOper cent were to be deducted, and it was 
thtu^ut downlconsiderably; though cer- 
tai^not so low as the salary of Mr. Braun. 
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He would now give the fair grounds of. 
the increase of expense for missions. Al- , 
though the obligation to continue that in- ' 
crease might be evaded by granting a com- i 
mission of inquiry, yet*he should ill dis- ; 
charge his duty to the king and to the 
country, if he did not consider the arrangc- 
nicnt as a final engagement between par¬ 
liament and the missions, and that there \ 
was great propriety in adhering to it as an 
economical and just arrangement. It had 
the recommendation of having entirely re¬ 
moved the chapter of extraordinaries from 
this department. The increase was about 
.GO per cent on the scale of the missions. 
How that was expended he would now 
state. It had on former occasions been 
admitted on the other side* that the*scale 
had been infinitely toO low for the various 
demands to which missions were expospd. j 
We were acquainted with the growth of 
expenses in this country. Since the la.st 
two or three years expenses had fallen 
lower, but had they returned to the level 
of 1792 ? or could we have the same arti¬ 
cles .fur double tlic expense? lie put it 
to gentlemen who had been abroad, vhe- 
ther the growth of expenses on the conti¬ 
nent liad not increased more largely and 
more rapidly than in this country. Tliqse 
expenses had very greatly increased by 
the increase of our own incomes. We 
carried with us habits of profusion, which 
added much to the expense of our missions. 
The number of our countrymen abroad 
was so great, that we formed a great part 
of the population at Brussels and other 
places. With the true spirit of a modern 
.stoic, the lion, member asked, why should 
English gentlemen be received by the am- j 
bassadors? But he Hord L.) doubted 
whether the lion, niemncr, if on the Con¬ 
tinent, would not hold the obligation 
rather high. But instead of giving a de¬ 
graded hospitality to the crowds of coun¬ 
trymen who might invade it, it was fur 
the credit of the country that they should 
cxicrcise their hospitality ivith a dignity 
suited to their station. Another cause'of 
increased expense was occasioned by the 
mode in which business was now conduct¬ 
ed. There was a regulation which charged 
ministers with certain expenses when they 
were absent for their private convenience. 
Formerly, they could enjoy all their emo¬ 
luments when absent, and the oflicers who 
supplied their place were paid by the pub¬ 
lic. Now, it was not«o. A se'eretary of 
embas.sy or of legation, according to ^he 
de^eo of the minister, was requirep;to 


conduct the business, ami receive 5/. i,- 
day from his absent principal, if u minimi..,• 
plenipotentiary, and 3/. if a secretary tif 
legation. This was found a countcraci- 
ing motive, and often prevented ministcis 
from desjring leave of absence where then; 
was not a particular reason for 
hon. member-had asked, vi'hat had lii:, 
country'to do with the ednttnent, or wiili 
the hojy alliance? He would answer, 
that we bad more connexion with the ex¬ 
isting governments of Europe tlian at any 
former period, and particularly with tliusu 
through whom we looked for the preserva¬ 
tion of peace. The scale of business had 
increased te^nfold, too ; and this increase 
was very much growing out of those reia- •* 
tions which now connected the several 
nations. There were arrangements estab¬ 
lished, by which the views and course of 
each nation were communicated to others 
fully and 'without reserve. It was their 
pride that no secret or indirect views were 
cherished and prosecuted by any one 
power. This state of things created a 
mass of business which it was quite im¬ 
possible to conduct ill the foreign offices 
as formerly. Formerly, the minister or 
his secretary,’ with his own manual labour, 
transacted all the business: but at this 
moment, if he did not employ four or Hie 
persons in the office, it was quite impos¬ 
sible to perform the business of the de¬ 
partment. This produced a considoraWe 
benefit, and it taught a great portiou of 
the diplomatic experijfnce and skill which 
distinguished the present class of diplo¬ 
matists. He might be partial to those 
.with whom he was so much connected— 
he might feel the inducnce of gratitude 
for the services of those who correspond¬ 
ed witli him in his official duties—but he 
did not believe that at any former period 
I so great a mass of .talent hncl been em¬ 
ployed in this service. In the offices of 
I the various ambassadors there were, he 
I believed, no less than tweiitV'one young 
I men of rank, education, and talent, who 
were serving without fee or reward. They 
were improving themselvqs, and qualifying 
theinselves, .for the more eminent duties; 

I and all that they received in return 
' the privilege qf living in the ambassador’s 
house. This occasioned a great incrt’a^i >1 
charge to the several ambassudur.'.; hut ho 
trusted the House would not think that 
this W'os a waste of the public money, 
especially as it was to be borne in mind 
that the secrets qf the offices wore of the 
most important nature, and could not bo 
2S 
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safely entrusted to any but those who, 
from tlieir situation in society, were likely 
to p£ove deserving of this confidence. 

He now came again to statements which 
lie made with regret, because it was pain¬ 
ful to brin^ forward private tran|nctions, 
which a spirit of pride; independence, and 
a regard to tlie sacredness of character, 
would make efery gentleman in those high 
offices anxious to conceal; but, when so 
much spirit of slander was abroad, it was 
necessary to expose its injustice. Those 
whose diplomatic services had been long 
knov/n, and who bad recommended them¬ 
selves to all parties —who had risen 
through many inferior offices^to the emi- 
-jicmt stations which they now held—had 
done services to their country of the 
highest benefit, and ought, therefore, to 
be most liberally rewarded. If they were 
net provided for on such a scale that per¬ 
sons of high ambition could be fnduced to 
engage in the same service, justice would 
not be done to the talent of the country, 
nor to the country itself. He had now to 
state to the House what this reward was, 
and how the highest merit had been paid 
by the country; he bad this to state on 
the authority of the ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh, the ambassador at the court 
of the Netherlands, and the late ambas¬ 
sador to Spain. Our ambassador at St. 
Petersburgh had written to him (lord L.) 
when the reduction lately made was com¬ 
municated, that he would submit; but he 
added, that he did ^ot know how, with 
such “ frightful expenses,” he could keep 
free from embarrassmenl. The House in 
which this distinguished person lived was 
rented at 1,500/. a year. This was testi¬ 
mony above ail suspicion ; for this eminent 
person had advanced himself to this sta¬ 
tion by his success in his former appoint¬ 
ment, and because he was acceptable to 
the emperor. This clearly showed that 
he had not been selected for any political 
purposes. Ho was of eminent character, 
of high birth but inconsiderable means, 
being a younger brother of a numerous 
family. Lord Clancarty supplied evidence 
to the same effect. It would be consider¬ 
ed that ho (lord L.) was referring to per¬ 
sons of sober and staid character, of great 
moderation and love of order, who, though 
they would preserve the dignity belonging 
to thnlr rank and office, yet would try 
every call for expenses by the test of 
reasonableness and propriety. Now, lord 
Cathcart, in the seven years during which 
he had been engaged in his missbn at St. 


Petersburgh, had spent out of his own 
private fortune a sum, which, if it had been 
sunk in an annuity for his life, would have 
produced Jiirii 2,yU0/. a year. The em¬ 
bassy to the Netherlands was not so ex¬ 
pensive as that to St. Petersburgh ; and 
yet lord Clancarty, in the first year which 
he held it, had been obliged to spend 
16,000/. a year, and had never spent less 
than 13,000/. a year since. These facts 
were sufficient to convince any unpre¬ 
judiced man that embassies were not 
offices of that very advantageous nature 
which somo persons described them to be; 
and he therefore trusted that the House 
would never consent to such reductions 
in the salaries attached to then), as would 
eithcl drive those to ruin who held them, 
os force them to leave the service. He 
could also state, upon the authority of sir 
H. Wellesley, that he had spent 7,(X)0/. 
more than the salary allowed him in the 
seven years during which he acted as am¬ 
bassador at the court of Spain. The 
same had been done by sir W. A’Court, 
at Naples, and by his own brother (lord 
Stewart) at Vienna. 

Having said thus much upon the 
European missions, he would now say a 
few words upon the other topics which 
the hon. member had pressed upon the 
atteutionof the House. The hon. member 
had said, that the president of the United 
States did not receive more than 6,0()0/. 
a year, and liad therefore argued, that 
Mr. Stratford Canning must be making 
money by his mission to America. Now, 
there was a friend of his in the House 
(Mr. Antrobus), who, during the absence 
of Mr. Bagot, had discharged all the 
duties of that mission for a year and a 
half, and who, therefore, could explain the 
expenses attached to it. That gentleman, 
in all probability, would address them in 
the course of the evening, and from him 
they would learn that the mission to 
America was attended with very consider¬ 
able expense. As he had forgotten to 
mention the fact whilst he was more 
particularly engaged with that part of the 
subject, he would step back for a moment 
to observe, that Mr. Hamilton, whose 
'salary of 6,000/..a year had been reduced 
600/. by the •'reduction of 10 per cent, 
had nof been able to obtain suitable 
lodgings at Naples for less than 850/. a 
year. - And yet there were some indivi¬ 
duals to be found who could wish to 
dimnish the salaries which public func- 
tMlmriea of this chtss received 1 The cool. 
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unfeeling stoicism with which those indi¬ 
viduals advised reductions, which were 
certain of bringing ruin upon the country, 
and degradation upon*the Crown, was 
really astonishing; but it would be still 
more astonishing, if the House of Com¬ 
mons did not, upon the present occasion, 
turn a deaf ear to their suggestions, as it 
had formerly done upon similar occa¬ 
sions. 

The noble marquis, after recapitulating 
his former arguments, stated that the 
policy of England was of a pacific nature. 
The knowledge that peace was our policy, 
inspired the nations of Europe with amity 
and good will towards us, and caused us 
to have greater influence qver them than 
we had ever enjoyed at any former period. 
That influence would be most effectually 
sustained by having high-minded ministers 
at the courts of the different sovereigns 
of Europe. Now, it would be impossible 
for those ministers to do justice to their 
country, if they were compelled to slink 
into corners at the courts at which they 
resided, for the sake of saving the public 
money. [Cheers.] To preserve the influ¬ 
ence of their own country, they ought to 
show tlicmselves often to the public of 
that country to which they were sent. 
Their houses ought to be the centre of 
information to all who were able to.assist 
or to grace their mission. [Hear, hear! 
from the Opposition.] He did rtot rrean 
that they should be the resort of those 
perturbed and agitated spirits u>ho were 
anxious to phmge the world once more 
into confusion, but of those honest and 
honourable persons who took a fair and 
candid*^ view of the present state of 
Europe. Ho was certain thht a vas^ 
majoritv of the nation would always be 
opposed- to any scheme that would make 
not only the representative of England, 
but England herself grovel in the manner 
which the hen, member recommended; 
and with that impression upon his mind, 
and also with a strong conviction that the 
maintenance of the dignity of the Crown 
was intimately connected with the main¬ 
tenance of the natidnal strength, he would 
never allow it to be lessened whilst he 
held a place in his majesty's councils.- 
The due maintenanoe of that dignity was | 
our best remedy against ulterior war; and I 
he therefore implored the House not to | 
deprive the country of the moral and 
physical resource - wniHi'it thus obtained; 

If the House were to agree to the prqj^t 
motiott) and were to appoint a commtnie 
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to take into its hands the dutailed service 
of those funds which were usaally in. 
trusted to the care of the secretary of 
state for the foreign department, he should 
feel himself degraded to the dust if he 
submitted for a moment to continue in 
office under such a system. [Loud chter- 
ing.] If he were to place hjtnself in such 
leading-strings, he should be so abhanied 
of himself, that not only should ho feel that 
he was unworthy to show his face in public, 
but also that he was umrorlhy to transact 
the slightest portion of the public business. 
[Cheers.] He trusted, hoxvevcr, that the 
House would pursue a very different 
course from that proposed by the hun. 
gentleman—he trusted they would not 
allow him to accomplish tliat object indi¬ 
rectly, which he seemed loath to attempt 
directly—he trusted that, if they had not 
confidence in the individuul to whom the 
administration of foreign affairs was in¬ 
trusted, they would say so at'once, and 
deprive him of those functions wdiich they 
deemed him inadequate to discharge. 
He would also call upon the gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House not to 
assent to this, motion. If they wanted a 
new secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
let them look olit for one among their 
own body. [Hear, hoar!]. He did not 
think so un&vourably of their talents as 
to suppose that an individual fitted for 
the station was not' to be found amongst 
them; and with the ability and integrity 
that abounded on their benches, thry 
would find no diffienUy in discovering a 
person fitted to control and check that 
part of the public expenditure. Lt t 
them place that control and chock In re¬ 
sponsible hands; bnt let them not commit 
it to the care and vigilance of a connnittoe 
of either House of Parliament. IF they 
did commit it to the care of such a com¬ 
mittee, iVom that moment they excluded 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs 
from all political influence, and placed 
him in a species of leading-strings which 
no man of spirit could tolerate for a 
momeuti Sq strongly did he feel the 
impolicy and danger of such a course, 
that he should meet the motion by a direct 
negative; for if it was adopted, the con¬ 
stitution was as at an end.—Tlio nobic 
, marquis sat down amidst loud cheers. 

Sir James Mackintosh said, ho should 
have contented himself with giving a silent 
: voio on this motion, if the discussion iiad 
taken the course •which it was natural to 
expect from the clear and temperate 
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statement of his hon. friend the member 
for Ip'swicli, Ills hon. friend, however, 
by ftay of reward for tlie discretion and 
temjjerance which he had displayed, had 
been accused of a wisli to lay his country 
grovelling in the dust, of an intention to 
degrade her in the eyes of all Europe, 
and of a desire to deprive het" of that 
influence which it wms only by ministers 
she was supj) 08 cd to possess. The noble 
inarfjuis had told the House, that if it 
agreed to his hon. friend’s motion, it 
would he usurping a branch of the execu¬ 
tive government. That any man should 
venture to make such an assertion of a 
motion calling upon the House ef Com¬ 
mons to io'ttitutc an inquiry into a branch 
of the public expcnditurey> was one of 
those extraordinary novelties which sprung 
up iir every debate that involved either 
the conduct or character of the present 
Ministiy. The motion, according to the 
ii(/hle marquis, was likewise a motion 
sui)versive of ill! the glorious privileges 
ensured to us by the constitution. When 
such language was used to the House of 
Coniinons, it was not unwt vthy its con- 
Mderalifin to reflect upon .the state to 
which it was reduced. To whnt state, 
then, was the House of’Commons, once i 
the master both of kings and ministers, 
reduced at present? It was reduced to 
pucli a point, that it was obliged to regu¬ 
late its votes by the pleasure of the mi¬ 
nisters ; in other words, it was reduced so 
low in spirit, that it dared not to come to 
any vote that would give so much dis¬ 
pleasure to ministers as to cause them to 
resign. He wished to call the earnest 
attention of parliament to this shameful, 
this serious, this dangerous state of things. 
TItey had that night heard what had been 
oi'ten styled ihe ultima ratio of ministers : 
they had hettrd them introduce into the 
tlohate a threat of resignation, which bad 
been .so often made, that it now created 
no alarm among their warmest edberehts 
—which, from its repetition, had become 
a subject of ridicule to all parties in that 
House—and wliich was npw so well 
understood throughout the country, that 
it was laughed and jeered at, by the 
lowest politicians in the lowest clubs of 
the metropolis. [Cheers'3 TImt threat, 
heretofore cither dexterously whispered 
in the ears of ministerial circles, or 
nimonred in unofficial statements indus¬ 
triously circulated, or thrown out in that 
House in a sort of convenient ambiguity 
isi.o. most cautiously did not shut o.ut 


retreat, had at length assumed a more 
palpable form, ami been threatened by 
the noble marquis, in a lone of {nrelcndcd 
confidence, but af real and undeniable 
apprehension [Hear, hearij. He must 
implore them to reflect on the situation 
on which they would place the House, if 
they timidly gave heed to such a threat 
from such a quarter. Tlio House of 
Commons had, during the course of its 
existence, performed greater things than 
any assembly which had ever existed at 
any time or in any nation. Tlie House 
of Commons had sometimes abused its 
powers—it had changed the religion of 
the state—it had deprived a sovereign of 
his Qrown—it,had sent a dynasty Into 
exile—and it had hurled from his pride 
of place many an imperious and despotic 
minister. It was now, however, reduced 
to hear the present ministers, who over¬ 
rated their own merits far beyond any of 
their predecessors, aud why undcrruteil 
the House of Commons even further than 
it had ever been underrated in any of the 
libels published against it—it \vas now 
reduced to hear the present ministers 
addressing it in a tone of dcflancc, uiul 
saying “ If you vote against us, wc wilt 
tlarow up our places; and we deem it 
right to tell you, that we think our places 
of much higher importance than any 
decision which you, the majority of the 
House of Conpmons, may arrive at, with 
all the depth and profundity of your wis¬ 
dom.” So distinct a tioclanilion on the 
part of ministers, he was certain, would 
never have been made, if they had not 
had a Arm conviction that a great ^lortiun 
of those who usually supported them 
would differ from them on the present 
occasion. It was a deep game that they 
were now playing—it was a great stake 
for which they were now throwing. He 
could not, fiowever, bring himself to 
think that the House of Commons would 
endure a repetition of the threat that had 
been used that eveniag. It waa a card 
that could not be often played, and he 
was certain that it would not have been 
played that evening had the minister been 
able to lay down any other. He would 
therefore, in the nanOe of the ancient fame 
of that Houset-in the recollection of its 
many great and illustrious services to the 
country'and to the world—in the hope of 
cerUenting the body of the nation to it in 
that confidence which at present it did 
not enjoy—he would, by all these asso- 
ciaCionB, copjuuro hop. genllemen to re- 
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collect the disgrace which they wouldj 
entail upon themselves, if, by their vote; 
of that niglit, tiiey preferred the pleasure | 
of ministers to the gratifications of con- | 
science, and thought it better to bear 
their yoke than alleviate in the slightest 
degree the burthens of their fellow coun¬ 
trymen. Could they be regardless of the 
character with which they would return 
to their constituents, in case they voted 
that evening with ministers i Would they 
allow it to be publicly said of them, that 
they had listened patiently to language 
from a minister, which, if uttered in better 
days by the monarch, would have hurled 
him speedily from his throne i The noble 
marquis, however, nut |:ontented with 
menacing bis audience, proceeded to 
address them in language of the most 
outrageous and contumelious nature that 
had ever been uttered in parliament. He 
has told you, that he, the pacificator of 
Europe; he, the presiding genius of con¬ 
gress, the associate of kings, and emperors, 
and autocrats, disdained to be placed in 
llie leading-strings of a committee of the 
House of Commons. And yet, wh it 
were the measures which must be taken 
to place him in those leading-strings ? 
Must there not be a majority of tlic votes 
of that House ? By no other means could 
the measure be efiected. So that the 
leading strings, which the noble marquis, 
full of Prussian and Russian notions, took 
upon him so heartily to despise, were the 
votesof tiic knightsjcitizcns, and burgesses 
of tlic House of Commons—those votes, 
which, in former times, had kept in awe 
the most daring and profiigate ministers. 
He ealiud upon hon. gentlemen to look 
closely to this declaration, of the nobte 
marquis, 

“ — nec euini Irvia nut ludicra petuntur 
“ I’raJinia, Et'd Turni de vita ac sauguine ceitant.’’ 

The very being of the House of Commons, 
as an independent bodj', appeared, in jeo¬ 
pardy—its existence, to all useful pur¬ 
poses, was in danger, from the threats of 
the noble marquis; which, thougli they 
had excited no fear formerly, could not 
be heard at present without exciting the 
warmest indignation in the breast of every 
man who loved the freedom and cherished 
thcinstitutionsofEnglandand Englishmen. 
JLct them mark, however, the inconsis¬ 
tency into which the noble marquis, iu the 
warmth of his argument, and the pride of 
his nature, had shorfly aflei'wards uncon¬ 
sciously involved himself. The noble 
marquis, after telling them, that nothing 


could be so absurd and so unconstitutional 
as to refer the expenditure of our diifereut 
missions to a committee, and after de¬ 
claring that if such reference were made, 
nothing would rfver induce him to 
continue in the department which he 
then had the honour of filling—the 
noble marquis, after much idle declaration 
on that point, founded all the arguments 
which he had used upon the report of a 
committee which had usurped the duties 
of the executive government, and had 
determined the nature, extent, and salary 
of every mission that had been sent from 
the country since 1815. Now, he would 
ask the noble marquis to explain to him 
by what process of logic it happened, that * 
our missions^ould be referred to a com¬ 
mittee constitutionally ii\ 1815, and that 
they could not be referred to it in 1822, 
without iptroducing changes into the state 
utterly subversive of its laws and consti¬ 
tution ?—There was another part of the 
noble lord’s harangue which struck him 
with great astonishment. He alluded to 
that part of it in which the noble marquis, 
after indulging for some time in his stale 
and hacknied sneers against those whom 
he denominated the disturbers and agita¬ 
tors of mankind, asserted, that at no 
former period of our history had the in¬ 
fluence of England over foreign countries 
been so predominating. The noble mar¬ 
quis had then talked much of the glories 
achieved by the quintuple alliance—a 
subject so very wide of that which the 
House was called upon to discuss, that he 
was at a loss to^conceive why it had been 
introduced. If they had any thing to do 
at present with the glories of that alliance, 
it was, not with the brave and gallant 
deeds of those heroes who struck down 
the colossal power of France in 1814 and 
1815, but with the feats which they had 
recently achieved, the victories which 
they had lately gained, to the ruin of the 
expanding liberties of an injured nation. 
The noble marquis, in wandering from 
one subject of complaint to another, had 
thought flt to charge it as a crime upon 
gentlemen on his (sir J. M.’s) side of the 
House, that they were opponents of the 
holy .alliance. The charge came with 
exquisite grace from the noble marquis— 
from the man who, in .lanuary, 1821, pub¬ 
lished, in the name of his sovereign, to all 
Europe, a strong and indignant reproba¬ 
tion of the principles avowed by the holy 
alliance. The Aoble marquis paid hon. 
gentlemen on his (sir J. M.'s) side of the 
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House, a complimcut which tliey did not 
deserve, when he cliarged them with being 
the earliest dolruciors Irmu llm merits ot 
Uie holy alliance. They wore not so: 
they had no diiim ti> o.-igiiulity; they 
were mere plagiarists- ‘eeldo and, humble 
imitators ol tlio y|;iiitcll tloqucnce oi the 
noble marcjuis an the same subject. They 
had never saivl, that the governments of 
Austria, JVussia, and Russia were engaged 
in an unlmly conspiracy against the laws 
of nations amt the rights of man. They 
had never said, that their conduct was 
subversive of every thing like honour and 
principle between nation and nation, 
i'hey had not charged those governments 
(at least not more than the noble marquis 
had), with being enemies to the interests 
of all sovereigns. The no^le marquis, 
however, had charged the Austrian, 
Prussian, and Russian governments, with 
all the crimes which nations can'cominit: 
he had accused tiiem of sinning against 
humanity, of sinning against justice, of 
sinning against honour, of sinning against 
every thing that was dear and valuable in 
the iaw of nations and the rights of man> 
kind. [Cheers.] He defied the noble 
marquis, or any of his friends, to point 
out any language used on his (sir.!. M.’s) 
side of the House that was—he would not 
say stronger, but—so strong as that in 
which the charges against them were 
couched, and which the noble marquis had 
dispatched in the form of a circular to 
every court of Europe with which we had 
any conue.x.ion. If such were the case, 
be would ask hon. gentlemen wluit they 
ought to think of the influence which it 
vi'as pretended that we were at this moment 
exercising all over Europe ? Eititer the 
noble marquis was or was not sincere in 
the paper to which he had subscribed his 
name; and upon either supposition, he 
would argue the point of our influence in 
Europe. If the noble marquis was sincere 
in the protest which he made in January, 
1821, it was quite evident that we had 
protested in vain against as gross an act 
of rapine, injustice, and oppression as ever 
disgraced the annals of histhry. Kow, 
how was the little attention that that state 
paper met with from foreign powers to be 
reconciled with any idea of our great in¬ 
fluence over them r When was it before 
that Italy could be transformed into an 
Austrian province without tlic interference 
of Enghmd i Wlien was it before, tliat 
the German stalked as a conqueror through 
Italy in spite of the efforts of Great Britain 


and France —the one the greatest power 
by sea, aud the other by land ? Was it 
by instances like that he had just quoted, 
that the noble marquis intended to con- 
' vfnee the country of its increased influence 
j among foreign nations ? If considerations 
of general interest, and a wi-sh not to in¬ 
jure pending negotiations, did not prevent, 
him from touching on certain rcceni 
events, he could make out even a still 
stronger case of our want of influence, or, 
in case ot our possessing it, of a mo.si 
wanton abuse of it. The noble marquis 
had told them that Switzerland was an 
important power. He scarcely knew 

what the noble marquis meant by stating 
that there was a strung moral reason for 
our having an n'tnbnssador in that country. 
Hp should not have been surprised at 
heiying that there was a political reason 
for such a mission; but he had always 
been given to understand that a political 
reason was as distinct from morality as one 
thing possibly could be from another. 
What, then, was the moral reason of which 
tbs noble ina-quis talked so grcatlj ? It 
was this—that it was greatly for the in¬ 
terest of Europe that the neutrality of 
Switzerland should bo observed, and that 
we vvere called upon most particularly to 
protect it. He would here confess that 
there were three good acts of the holy 
alliance, on whicli too inucli praise could 
not be bestowed: the first was the neu¬ 
trality of Switzerland, the next the abo¬ 
lition of the Slave trade, and the last their 
declaration in favour of civil and religions 
liberty. Now, allowing it to be so material 
that the neutrality of Switzerland should 
be religiously protected, in what, he wished 
tc know, did that neutrality consist more 
than in the inviolability of the asylum it 
afforded to the refugees from the political 
and religious discords of their owm coun¬ 
tries? Switzerland had formerly been 
celebrated as the secure retreat of every 
martyr to the cause of liberty—of every 
man whose only crime was to be found 
in his defeat. Was it jnot essential to 
its neutrality that the character which 
it had held through so many years should 
8till.be maintained iVse from suspicion? 
Wa« it not essentiel that as a place of refuge 
it should retain* its pristine inviolability ? 
Was it not destructive of all those good 
conseq^uences arising from it, on whtcii 
the noble marquis bad descanted sn 
largely—was it not destructive of those 
good cornequcAcest that the ministers of 
the holy alliance should have assumed 
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ihe of entering its territories, nnd 
delivering up into the hands of their per¬ 
secutors those whom they thought proper 
to call criminals, merely because they 
loved libcrt^^, and hated oppression ? The 
ministers ot the unholy alliande had com¬ 
mitted this nefarious deed—hod per¬ 
petrated this violation of ever^ principle 
deemed most holy by all the writers on the 
law of nations—had turned thehospitality of 
Switzerland to its disgrace in every canton 
of that hospitable country. The refugees 
from Piedmont—and here he must stop 
to congratulate the noble lord on his 
geographical discovery that Turin was not 
in Italy. [Hear and a laugh.] Other 
geographers generally reclined Piedmont 
in Italy, and he thought that the noble 
marquis, when he again looked at the 
map, might perhaps become a convert* to 
their opinions; especially as the Austrians 
had now divided Italy into three distinct 
provinces for their own convenience. The 
first was Piedmont, over which the 
descendant of the ancient dukes of Savoy, 
or the Tetrarch*of Sardinia, as Mr. Burke 
had called him, reigned, subject, however, 
to the paternal control of the House of 
Austria; the next was Tuscany, over 
which a member of the reigning family vf 
Austria presided; and last of all came 
Naples, once an independent kingdom, 
now a mere province of Austria—held, 
indeed under a king who bad once sworn 
to a constitution, but who bad preferred 
to be the viceroy of a foreign, power to 
being the head of a free though limited 
nionarcliy. Refugees from all these three 
different provinces found their way into 
Switzerland; but there, in spite of its 
neutrality—there, in spite of the in¬ 
violability that ought to have belonged to 
it as an asylum—there, in spite of the 
sacred rights, whicbf from the most 
barbarous ages downwards, have been 
considered to belong to the miserable 
and suppliant refugees—even there it was 
attempted to make captives of those whose 
only crime was, their abomination of op¬ 
pression. Why were those individuals to 
ho seized ? For offences they had com¬ 
mitted in Switzerland? No; but for their 
desire to obtain liberty for their fellow- 
men—for their anxiety to bestow the 
blessings of a constitution upon those who 
knew them only by name—for a wish to 
open to all the road to knowledge, to 
which he alone among our civilized princes 
was a Herce and inveterate enemy. In¬ 
formation, however, by some means or 


other, was given to the Italian refugees 
before the warrant for their arrest ^’was 
issued, and they contrived, one and aW, to 
make their escape. Probably the ministers 
of Sivitzerland, act Anted by a spark of the 
ancient \iirtue which had so often crowned 
their barren hills w'ith all the verdure of 
plenty, had been ashamed^of betraying 
their guests into the hands of those who 
had no other right to demand them but 
the right of the sword. Within the last 
three or four weeks the city of Geneva, 
which was now reckoned one of the 
cantons of Switzerland, had entertained 
under its protection several Italian refugees 
of property, who were in possession of 
distinction of every sort, no matter 
whefoer it vose from wealth, talent, 
character, or accomplishment. The pro¬ 
tection they received at Geneva, they were 
not allowed to enjoy long. The ministers 
of the three powfers repaired to Geneva, 
and required that they should be given up 
to their incensed masters. The magistracy 
of the town gave them warning, and they 
also escaped. But at present they had no 
asylum. In fhe Netherlands, where they 
now were, they had no chance of security. 
In England/ formerly the asylum where 
every friend 9 f freedom, every man 'who 
had suflered in her cause, found himself 
immediately naturalized, the case was now 
decidedly altered. Foreigners saw on 
our cliffs—not the genius of liberty 
beckoning them to approach to our shores, 
but—a minister with a threatened alien 
bill in his hand driving them away, or 
consigning them, if they approached, to 
the cells and dungeons of a foreign land. 
[Loud Cheers.] He would ask the hon. 
and learned member for Guildford, who 
smiled with so much complacency at the 
fate of so many good and virtuous men— 
who by his silent smiles more than by his 
honied words, showed that he had studied 
ail the expenses of oyr diplomacy, which 
his*high rank and constant occupation at 
the bar almost rendered it impossible for 
him to do;—he would ask that hon. and 
leatn^’ mcmj}cr what inference he daew 
from' these facts ? If England had 
greater mduence with foreign nations now 
than she ever had, and did not u^e it 
to prevent the nefarious tr^psactioiis he 
had described, she w'as a party to ihcm. 
If, on the contrary, she had attempted 
to prevent it and failed, then it must 
be confessed that her influence had 
altogether failed.* Either the noble lord 
had approve!^ of all these transactions, 
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and was in that case fairly subjected to 
the reproach and the disgrace which they 
bad Jirought upon their authors, or he 
bad disapproved of them in vuin, and the 
British government had no longcf its 
boasted influence wiili the ccturts of 
Europe. He would dot waste Ute time 
of the House in farther illustrating a 
truth that w'al self-evident. He should 
not have been induced at all to address it, 
but for the extraordinary doctrines of the 
noble lord. A most singular moment, 
too, had been chosen for the avowal of 
such doctrines. A moment when the 
people were besieging their doors, and 
when their table was loaded wi}:h petitions, 
imploring that House to relieve their 
present distresses, and to save them from 
impending ruin, was the time selected by 
the noble lord to make his appeal with 
stoical sternness, an appeal in which he 
charged those members who, in the dis¬ 
charge of their duty, wished to inquire 
whether some diminution was not prac¬ 
ticable in this branch of our expenditure. 
No improvement could be suggested, 
without exposing the individual who 
pointed it out, to insinuations and taunts 
from the other side; and it das his indig¬ 
nation at discovering this to be the case, 
that had excited him to take a part in the 
present discussion. Far was it from his 
intention to deny the propriety of ade¬ 
quate salaries for our foreign ambassadors, 
of emoluments suited to the dignity of 
their functions, and to the character of a 
body of gentlemen living in iionourable 
exile, and engaged in performing useful 
services to their country. But he did not 
see the necessity of imposing on them the 
obligation of extending their hospitality 
to the crowds of idle Englishmen who 
now resorted to foreign courts. He did 
not think the House would be disposed 
Co countenance a scale of expenditure 
enlarged to an unnecessary degree by 
circumstances like these. The noble lard 
had dexterously avoided entering into 
particulars except with regard to the few 
missions which had involved tbo^^who 
filled them, in embarrassment and diffi¬ 
culty in their private affairs. Now', if 
such was the result at some of the greater 
courts, and if 10 per cent was, notwith¬ 
standing, to *be deducted from those ap- 
pointiHH^ts, it was more important still 
that the'House should look with jealousy 
to our diplomatic missions at the minor I 
courts of Europe. In piany of them a 
secretary of legation, or a charge 


j d'affairesy was a minister of rank and com- 
i potency enough to discharge every duty 
that could be incumbent on the represen¬ 
tative of a foreign state. In times when 
economy had become indispensable ,fn'm 
the throne to the cottage, we ought, by 
restraining our disbursements in capitals 
where no business of general or extensive 
interest was usually transacted, to enable 
ourselves to support, without exposing 
individuals to loss, the great and ellectivc 
missions through which the political 
system of Europe was maintained. No 
doubt the embassy at St. Petersburgh 
had risen very highly in importance, and 
it was filled by a person of rank. Thu 
noble lord had adverted to others which 
were- held by' noblemen or gentlemen 
whose private fortunes sometimes made 
up the deficiencies of their official salaries, 
lie did not know why more persons of 
this character were not chosen to fill such 
cmpIoYmeots; but how ivas it possible for 
that House to judge of the scale on which 
their expenses were regulated, without 
possessing a shadow of evidence on the 
subject i Many there were who were 
perfectly ready to exert their talents, and 
obtain the means of rendering future ad¬ 
vantage to their country, whose rate of 
expense might be governed more by 
reference to their own property, than to 
the allowances granted by the public- It 
w'as said, that other powers had ministers 
of ^certain rank at tlie minor courts; and 
vt'hilst there was a pretender to his ma¬ 
jesty’s crown, which continued to be the 
case so lately as the year 1792, it was one 
of the principal objects of our foreign 
policy to watch minutely all that passed 
in the courts of Italy, and at Florence in 
particular. Even during the life of tlic 
cardinal York, it was necessary that a 
scrutiny should bq^ maintained, as to all 
that related to the concerns or relations 
of that family. But that necessity no 
longer existed. The only plea that could 
once be urged in defence of large or 
I QUincrous, or expensive appointments 
I was no more; and he should now request 
their attention for a few moments to the 
expenditure of the United States,under 
this head. The House could not have 
failed indeed, to remark the tone of 
monarehical contempt in wliieh the noble 
lord had spoken of that power and of its 
expenses. It could not, . however, but 
sound a, little strange];^ in the eara of a 
House of Commons, if their character 
was not entirely altered—-if they still were 
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in reality the guardians of the public 
purse. Were they not themselves under¬ 
stood, and bound to represent the repub¬ 
lican part of our constitution ; and was it 
thus the noble lord was inclined to treat 
America, because her government was a 
republic? He would maintain that it was 
a duty of the House of Commons to act 
in a republican spirit; and be was not 
afraid either to set his constitutional 
doctrine against that of the noble marquis, 
or to compare his zeal and respect for 
monarchy, with that so anxiously pro¬ 
fessed on the other side. Op behalf of 
the people, and he spoke of them plainly 
and without nice or subtile distinctions, 
he asserted that they usurped no part of 
the executive government, by instituting 
an inquiry into the expenses of* tins 
branch of public service. They were 
bound to act with republican jealousy, 
not with unguarded confidence, at a time 
when distress was general, and when com¬ 
plaints were loud and universal. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Burke had observed on the 
monstrous contrast afforded by a petition¬ 
ing jjeople, and an addressing House of 
Commons—by a parliament which, when 
the country expected from them votes of 
censure, thought only of thanks and con¬ 
gratulations. But, lamentable ns was the 
fact, sucii was now the state of things in 
this country; and b(^'ond all doubt the 
noble lord would find nothing analogcus 
under that government of which he had 
spoken with so much real or affected dis¬ 
dain. In spite of the regal contempt 
evinced by the noble marquis for the j 
United Slates of America, she was, day 
by day, spreading her pacific conquests, 
and blessing with her rule a wider extent 
of territory than absolute monarchy ever 
cursed, £Hcar, lienr.j When hp as¬ 
cribed a feeling of contempt to the noble 
lord in referring to the American govern¬ 
ment, lie founded his observation as much 
on tones and gestures as on articulate ex¬ 
pressions. The former were 'frequently 
not less intelligible; but, in looking 
generally at diplomatic service, he could 
assure the House that he did not under¬ 
value the importance of finding so many 
young men engaged abroad' in qualifying 
themselves, without influence or reward, 
to undertake missions hereafter. He saw 
with cquOl pleasure persons of the sanie 
age and character, of |ank and distinction 
in that House, who, though endowed with 
ample private fortunes, were assiduous in 
ofiicial business, and as coger to distm- 
VOL. VH. 


guish themselves by talent and indii.'-’- 
try, as pr^cssional men engaged in seek¬ 
ing their daily bread. This did not,diow- 
ever, make it less the duty of parUaineiu 
to be as frugal, under our present circum. 
stances,.as was possible, or as the example 
of America could induce us to be; and lie 
might add, that it would be well if this 
country were always represented abroad 
with the same ability, that had always 
marked the foreign missions of the United 
States. The allowances and emoluments 
attached to those missions were, he 
believed, too small; but this circumstance 
hod never aflcctcd the zeal or address 
with wliich.the duties of them were per¬ 
formed. The noble lord had said, that ‘ 
he did not ;;vish to have the office of 
ambassador bid for; but he would suggest 
to the noble lord, that to increase the 
salar)', w§s not exactly the way to prevent 
the consequence of which he had ex¬ 
pressed his disapprobation ; for, whenever 
the value of a commodity was increased, 
the number and importunity of its bidders 
were likely to be increased; and, though 
it did not become him to make any allu¬ 
sions to the private sacrifices which were 
often made to procure the appointments 
to which be was referring, yet it was well 
known that such sacrifices were made, 
and that appointments abroad were often 
repaid—gratefully repaid—by services at 
home. He feared that he had trespassed 
too long upon the House, and should 
,conclude by expressing his concurrence 
in the motion. [Hear, bear!] 

Mr, Hobinson said, that afier listening 
willi unfeigned respect to the lion, and 
learned gentleman, it was with some sur¬ 
prise that he found, at the conclusioif of 
his speech, that no part of his argument 
applied to the (piestion before the House; 
or if it did in a single point, that it .was 
in opposition and not in support of the 
motion before the House. \Vith regard 
to*the embassy at the court of Si. Pe- 
tersburgh, the hon. and learnetl gentle¬ 
man was satisficrl that it ought 'to be of 
the highest jrank; and yet this was the 
very appointment of which the hon. 
mover had most bitterly complained. With 
regard to the motion, the House ought 
not to vote for it, unless they i-vrc albo 
prepared for the result. So signal .a proof 
of their utter want of confidence would 
undoubtedly convince ministers that they 
were no longer considered fit to discharge 
the'duties of their respective offices, and 
that they ought to be succeeded by those 
2 T 
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in nhom the lloi|sc could repose its trust. 
The hon. and learned gciUlcman had 
travelled out of the question. In order^ to 
arraign the whole system of that foreign 
policy, which had been pursued for years, 
and had been sanctioned by-successive 
votes of parliament, for the express pur¬ 
pose of calling on the House to support a 
motion, widen they wero told unccjuivo- 
cally must, if carried, lead to the downfal 
of the present administration. If the 
House did not think the present ministers 
fit to he trusted, was it any insult to them 
to announce, that those ministers would 
bow to their decision i When a ministry 
was told, da^ after day, tliqt they had 
lost the public confidence, it seemed to 
him most extraordinary tha^it should be 
deemed unconstitutional in them to signify 
that, if it were so, they wero ready to 
withdraw their services. This was the 
substance of his noble friend’s intimation; 
and he thought it far more constitutional 
than the doctrine by wldch it had been 
condemned. So extraneous were the 
topics introduced in the speech just de¬ 
livered, that he knetv not how, after the 
argumentative statement of his noble 
friend, to enter into any .reasoning that 
would not oppear unnecessary. Those 
who had heard all the details embraced by 
his noble friend’s explanation, and marked 
how dexterously they had been avoided 
by the hon. and learned gentleman, must 
have felt that a more clear or satisfactory 
defence never was made to a meagre,, 
unsatisfactory, inconclusive and incom- 
pleto statement. 

Mr. Creffoey wished the House to con¬ 
sider, what was the actual state of the 
cas&. A motion was made for appointing 
a committee to inquire into certain heads 
of the expenditure, and this committee, 
if appointed, the nobb lord informed them 
of his determination not to attend. H,o 
conceived this to be a most daring decla¬ 
ration, only to be surpassed the state¬ 
ment of another secretary oi state, that 
whatever parliament might resolve, 
would not advise the Crown act in con¬ 
formity with its resolution; or by the 
conduct of that mimster who had affirmed 
the impossibility of governing the House 
of Coimnons without corruption. These, 
indeed, novelties. It was reserved 
for thq|||vesent time to see parliament 
thus ^Hmded and insulted by the mi¬ 
nisters m the Crown. - Either the House 
ought to vindicate, its character by an as¬ 
sertion of its rights, or to adjourn at once, 


and no longcv pretend to exercise func¬ 
tions that wero the subject of ridicule and 
contempt. It had boeti conteiulod, that 
the committee moved for would be a usur¬ 
pation of tlio powers of government, .nnd 
a disfigurement of the monarchy. Yet 
the whole subject, os now arranged, had 
grown out of the report of a committee 
in ISlo, appointed on the recommen¬ 
dation of the noble lord liimsclf. It wna 
said, that no ease was made out to justify 
a motion of this nature, ahiiough, whilst 
distress prevailed all over England, and a 
famine was raging in Ireland, lord Stewart 
and lord Burglicrah were residing in Lon¬ 
don, with the salaries and appointments 
of foreign ministers. He could not, for 
his own part, conceive n stronger case, 
nor • grosser insult on that House, than 
to call such a committee as was contem¬ 
plated by the present motion, a disfigure¬ 
ment of the monarchy of Englantl. If 
the House did not think proper to inquire 
into these sulijects, and did think proper 
to submit to such langungo, it had hotter 
make a now d(ciaration of its riglus. It 
would deserve the contempt of the coun¬ 
try, if it submitted to the iunguage which 
had been addressed to it that night. 

-Mr. Tienieif said, that so extraordinary 
a speech as tiiat of the noble lord would 
not permit him to give on this occ.ision a 
silent vote. All, however, that he pro¬ 
posed to say, would relate strictly to the 
question; which was, simply, whether any 
saving, and how much, could be effected 
in a particular department of the public 
service? It was matter of alarm, to 
witness after so temperate a speech as 
that of the hon. mover, the sort of attack 
ftrhich it had provoked from the noble 
lord. The sraailticss of the reduciiou 
which was contemplated could not render 
it an object of indifference; for they had 
lately seen the House, much to its honour, 
eager to abolish an office of 2,500/.—a 
sum much less than might obviously be 
saved complying with tlie present mo¬ 
tion. But tire fact was, that so sore were 
ministers from the repeated instances ol 
want of confidence, uiat at length they 
had resolved to make what they called 
thtac stand. Now, though it might be 
constitutional *to declare an intention of 
throwing up office if a certain proceed¬ 
ing were adopted, it was still unwarrant¬ 
able to circulate a threat oflhU kind pre¬ 
vious to the discussion of it in parliament. 
He would remind'country gentlemen that 
they would hare, aatrict account one day 
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to settle with their constitnents. With 
respect to the committee of 1815, he 
knew that its estimate was founded upon 
no evidence, cj^cept a letter from Mr. 
Hamilton to Mr. Antrobus, and that it 
was framed by the noble lord himself. 
They were informed that retrenditnent to 
the extent of 30,0002, was to be carried 
into that branch of the civil list which was 
provided to meet tradesmen’s bills; and, 
though the noble lord hinted that his mo* 
jesty's comforts might be abridged by it, 
he apprehended tliat every gentleman who 
was'not too great a statesman to attend 
to his private affairs, must be sensible 
that a diminution of from 15 to 20 per 
cent bad taken place sinqp 1818 in this 
branch of expense. The noble ‘lord 
Ihouglit that when lie had introduced 
estimates lower than those to which* a 
committee had agreed, he iiad done every 
thing that was necessary for economy'; 
and that as the committee liad fixed upon 
a certain sum, he was fully justified in 
paying it. There he agreed with the 
noble lord; for if the House consented tn 
vote such suras, no doubt tliey must be 
\>aid< But that was not the exact question 
which they wera now considering. Tiie 
question w'as, whether he would be con- 
feidered inimicnl to the Crown, who, feel¬ 
ing for the distresses which bad come 
ui)on the country since the period bo was 
speaking of, recoilerting also that the 
House in the last session did consent to 
an address to the Crown, calling for eco¬ 
nomy and retrenchment, should now re¬ 
quire n committee to inquire into one of 
the most extravagant brnnciics of our ex¬ 
penditure, and to sec whether an address 
founded on their report, and carried to* 
the ft)ot of tlie throne, might not be pro- 
tluctive of great and necessary reduction ? 
Sow, that some reductions might bo 
expected from the examinations of a com- 
tnittee, hewasprepared tosliow. And here 
he could not but remark, that the noble 
lord forgot vriiat had occurred since tho 
committee of 1815. In that committee 
an estimate was proposed and adopted) 
but the next ^'uar the noble lord himself 
came ilown with estimates less by 26,0002. 
than thosu fixed by tho committee. In 
another instance, the House knew there 
was a minister at Hamburgh, with 4,0002; 
a year, but it was found that a constid 
wiUi 5002. would do the business thore 
just 9a well, and one was sent accordingly, 
if that had been tho result of a committee, 
arottid it have been any thing the v/otsc ? 


No; but a committee they dreaded above 
all things, as something unconstitution:d. 
The right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wjmn), 
might smile, but he would defy him to 
select any commitfec, pick and choose 
them os he'might, which would nut fmd 
that considerable savings might be made, 
or which would uphold th§ tieccssity of 
all our present embassies, with all their 
enormous expense. He would, for in¬ 
stance, take that embassy to the Swiss 
Cantons. It was said, lie 'knew, that 
there were at all times embassies to those 
Cantons from other powers. Tliat Capo 
D’Istra was there, and that a nephew of 
Talleyrand had been there, as if sending 
the relative of one minister was a justifi¬ 
cation for eir^toydng the relative of an¬ 
other; hut he would say, that if M. 
Talleyrand’s nephew was sent to the Swiss 
Cantons ynder circumstances similar to 
those under wdiich a relative of tlie right 
hoti. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) was recently 
appointed to the same place, it was as 
rank a job as had ever been heard of; and 
that a committee, if appointed to inquire 
into the subject, would tell the right hon. 
gentleman tlip same thing. He said this 
in the utmost good temper with his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Wynn) ; and if lie had 
not used that term before, it was not 
from any want of friendly feeling, but 
sitting at different sides of the House as 
they now did, tlie term he had used was 
much more convenient. lie did not 
quarrel with the appointment cf Mr. W'ynn 
to this embassy, for if any person was 
necessary for the cflicc, he tlionglit he 
would be as likely to fill it well as any 
other; but, he did object to the ap¬ 
pointment, because he was convincorl that 
it was not only mincccssary, but extra¬ 
vagant to keep up such an embassy at 
sucii an exorbitant expense ; and, as he 
hail said, a committee would so pronounce 
i t. Formerly we had a minister at Bavaria, 
and he also acted as our representative at 
Frankfort. Now we had one to each. 
He did not object to our having a minister 
at Bavaria, but in a committee he would 
be able to show, that it was not nuce-ssary 
for us to keep oiwj at'Frankfort at sucJi an 
expense as ’we were now hicurring. He 
trusted he should get crcilit for being at 
oH times well disposal liberally to rcijiu- 
perabS Uie services of public men; but 
there worc'iwo matters to be considered 
liere-^whether we had more ili.in were 
nct^^sSkry; attd, rfnotj what wa;? it I'.hich 
could be called liberal icn.kmctation. First 
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with respect to the Swiss Cnntons. , The 
Iluiise haj heard" of one person having 
performed the duties of that office for 
25:7. a year. To be sure, the nobic lord 
had described tliat individual ns a man 
transported for his tiine, and he lutd added, 
that the sum given him was loss than half 
of what he ought to have received. Now 
it miglit he true, that 500/. would not be 
too much, hut, was there no difterence 
between that and an income of twelve 
times the amount? He would not exa¬ 
mine the noble lord in the committee to 
prove this; but he was sure he could 
easily satisfy a committee of its extrava¬ 
gance. The noble lord had sheltered 
himself under his official responsibility 
and the necessity of preserving the secrets 
cT government, and protested against 
liaving those secrets submitted to the 
scrutiny of a committee. Now, the 
<]Ucstion before the House was, whether 
there were more public officers employed 
by this country at foreign courts than were 
necessary; and, if not, had those persons 
larger incomes than they ought to draw 
IVora the pockets of the people ? What 
had this do with the safety pf the state ? 
Where was there any necessity for break¬ 
ing cabinet secrecy in inquiring iuto such 
a subject? But, without putting the 
Hoblulord in any situation in which he 
might'risk the violation of his oath, he 
(Mr. T.) would, if a committee were ap- 
pnintcdi prove from the evidence of others, 
whose lips were not seated up with the 
same cabinet secrecy, that we had more 
consuls abroad than were Ueccssary, and 
that for the mo§t part they were too. 
highly paid.' It was said, that many of 
the coti^uls t;ornpIaine'd that they were 
underpaid. Not a doubt' of it. And ot 
ail tiincs^ there' were Uie‘luost pathetic 
coiiipliiints frpni Sevt^al of pur commercial' 
and diploiiiatid agents abroad, that tljcir 
services were .npt adequately rewarded. 
'Still, however, we did hot hear of 8ny 
of them giving iip ihcif appointments^ in ‘ 
cQnsc<iuence; Many 6f them aigued thus 
with themselves : “ My ofluiial jhcome is' 
le^is than my expenses, and I am obliged 
to'tpalce/up the. dcficicHCy, out of ray' 
private propertyhot J (hen I shall get a 
pehstdn'when I retire.” And, inllctf; 
it .be^ai^ a question' of calculdtiph/' 
how m|«|fe^pn4y.tlmy were to expend ^o' 
iicquir^Bilhi tienaion. Theife 'vfasi' ‘h8t)ir-^ 
ever, '?fuU dlnefehce jbetwceh former'top- 
r.ids and'tttdSe 'b^ the pfes^'t dii)'-—miy 
liivJI new 8 larger salary abd'abo a idrj^r 


pension on their return. Now, what was 
there to prevent this being made the sub¬ 
ject of examination by a committee, in 
order to ascertain whether the pay and 
the pension were net more than circum¬ 
stances required, and, of course, than tho 
country"hught to pay? That ail the 
money taken out of the public purse by 
those gentlemen was absolutely spent by 
them abroad, was not the question ; but, 
whether it was necessary that so much 
should be spent. In Paris, he knew, the 
sum paid to our ambassador was spent, 
for he had experienced a proof of it; < ond 
there Avas no one who shared the hospi¬ 
tality or enjoyed the conversation of sir C. 
Stewart, our atpbassador there, who would 
not he satisfied that his official income was 
even exceeded. But then what moral 
effl'Ct did it produce to the nation, that 
sir C. Stewart should entertain every 
Englishman who visited Paris? What 
possible increase of influence or import¬ 
ance could it procure for this country, 
that Englishmen were daily eating theic 
way thiough its ambassador’s ineomo 
abroad ? A gentleman paid two guineas 
at the secretary of state’s office fur a pass¬ 
port, which l>ad the etfoct of n letter of 
iwlroduction to the ambassador, and then 
lie ate it out in dinners at his table. 
Where was the moral cA'cet of this to the 
'nation? - Now, in Paris, where there was 
such an influx of his countrymen, sir C. 
Stewart might give 10?. a head to get them 
back; while Mr. Bagot, at’^t. Peters- 
burgU, where English society was scarce, 
might be willing to give 10?. to see one. 
So that, if the necessary entertainment of 
nur countrymen abroad was a ground of 
‘keeping up such expensive establishments, 
it ought to be proportioned to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the situation, [n the cases 
he had mentioned, however, there ivas no 
such difference observed. He fully con¬ 
curred with the noble lord in thinking 
that we should appear respectable in the 
eyes of foreign nations ': but, was this ex- 
hepse necessary to maititaiti Our respecta- 
mi|ty? He said, no. The character of 
tnO English' nation was to be kept up 
-.^VoOd by the respectability in which its 
minijliters Were 'held at bbme| and if they 
failtftPin s^cu^ia^ that, not an income of 
' ^,006?. a year to ^ch of our ambassadors, 
W'%e laid out in'the most immptnous 
tidtifHlainhients, cOuld’pfOoune'tt. With 
thos^ gehUetnen who looked - upon the 
pf^s^t'motion os tending to overturn the 
conAitiitiOn he Would not' argue} but if 
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there vfevQ ihuse who thought that a 
saving ought to be made in every depart- 
riiont where it could be eiiccteu without 
injury to the public service, he would say, 
why not go to the committee and inquire 
in what manner this could be done i His 
own llrni opinion was, that without any 
very close pruning of salaries or fees, 
50,000/. a year might be saved to the 
country by the inquiries of a committee. 
As to the assertion, that economy in our 
embassies would lessen our respectability 
with other nations, it was idle and ground¬ 
less. He believed other nations would 
be very glad to follow such an economical 
example. But then, in came the noble 
lord’s argument—the moral effect of rich 
embassies. The moral* effect wtis the 
word he still harped on; and as prince 
Mcttcrnich and prince Talleyrand, .and 
count this, and count somebody else, 
kept up large establishments, for the 
moral efiect, no doubt, we also were to 
keep up similar extravagance for a similar 
moral effect.—Another reason why he was 
anxious for the appointment of tuis com¬ 
mittee was, a consideration of the good 
ellcct it would produce out of doors. The 
people would hence learn, that the de¬ 
clarations about economy and retresch- 
tuent were not mere empty sounds, but 
that a saving would be made wherever it 
could be effected. They would learn, 
that the fears of the noble lord about the 
loss of his place, and the tone he assumed, 
perhaps from being well informed as to 
the disposition of his supporters, should 
be no farther bars to just economy. The 
4|uestion, the noble lord said, was now, 
whether he should keep his place or not f 
and this was declared with the view*of 
catching any wavering votes. Now he 
(Mr. T.l did not care whether that threat 
was really sincere, or whether it would be 
possible to find on his (Mr. T’$.) side of 
the House, any man who would venture 
into oflice, after the noble lord should have 
quitted it; but he hoped the country gen¬ 
tlemen, to whom this wa^ held out, woujd 
not be frightened by the backnied thiteat. 
The noble lord had talked .of a peddling^ 
aystem on his (Mr. T’s) sidq:.hut, was it^ 
not a peddling system;, of the. worst l^ind 
to be thus constantly talking of what , was 
noverjntendedf He.had^po fears^ at kll, 
about the resignation of. ministers, an4 the, 
country gentlemen peed by no oieana tQ 
be,.alarmed,pn that account. It would, 
«indeeiVbo.a surprise to^beaif.-that my, le^d 
Londonderry had 
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Liverpool had retired from office—and he 
could not imagine any thing more indes¬ 
cribably comical, than the chancellor of 
the exchequer’s face after a resignation. 
QHear, and a •laugh,3 There was, 
bowevqr, no danger of any such disastrous 
event occurring—no danger of the noble 
lord and his colleagues being turned out 
of office; but he would ttll the country 
gentlemen what there was a danger of. 
'There was a danger of their being turned 
out of their counties—a danger that some 
gentlemen who made fine speeches out of 
doors about economy and reduction, which 
they contradicted by their votes whenever 
these questions came to be discussed 
within, might be turned out. He trusted,— 
howevdit-, that this would not be caused by 
their votes on the present occasion. When 
he considered the peculiar character of 
the present motion, the obvious mode 
which it* presented of making an efficient 
saving to the country, the necessities of 
the people calling so loudly for reduction, 
he trusted he should be in a majority on 
the present, as well as on the occasions of 
the two lords of the Admiralty and one of 
the postmasters-gcneral. If not, then ho 
would say that the marquis of Salisbury 
was an injured man. It was dealing very 
hardly with that venerable nobleman, who 
had so long served his country, and who 
was willing to serve it to the end of his 
life. It would seem as if ministers said, 
send off the noble lord, if you please; 
turn him loose in his native woods, if you 
will; but touch the Swiss embassy, disturb 
Mr. Wynn in his new appointment, and 
then, out we musf go; as he is one of our 
very particular friends, and we cannot stay 
after him.'* He trusted, however, that 
such a threat would be of no avail in the 
present case. He would not press the 
subject farther, but would conclude by 
voting for the motion. [Cheers.} 

Mr. said, be was surprised to 

hear it maintained, that if ministers could 
no longer keep the confidence of the 
House, they would be wrong in announcing 
their intention to reugb. He bad always 
undei'stood'it ,to bp constitutional doctrino 
that the. loss of the confidence of parlia¬ 
ment ba^t necessarily to be followed by 
a,reipgna.tion of thpir places by any set of 
.tnmUtera. , With respect to the motion 
ii^^^ouliji, oppose it, because he thought it 
.^pulct be establishing the dangerous pre- 
pedpnt , ,of placing a connnittee of that 
i^^ouse,. like a.qommitteu of public safety, 
oyer tbo jnibigtry for foreign affairs; for 
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how was it I'.ossiblc to conic nt the points 
sought for, if the motion were carried, 
without an examination of tiic ministry ? 
His h!fu. and Icnriicd friend had asked, 
what the House of Conjnjons was for, if 
not for inquiries cf the present description 
Now ho would duty his Jion. and learned 
friend to prove in any one instance, that a 
coniniittec had* ever exercised such a 
cootrol over a ministry, as this examination 
would nccct'sarily imply. It was said, that 
a committee on the same subject was ap¬ 
pointed in iSl.u, but it should be reniem* 
bered, that that committee was one ap¬ 
pointed on the responsibility of ministers, 
and that it never bad, and never was in- 
^.jended to have, the power of'inquiring 
wiiicit it was proposed to give to tie one 
now moved for. The constSnt practice 
of the constitution was, to place these 
matters in the discretion of the ministers 
and if that confidence were abused, the 
miiiiaters wore removed by address to the 
throne. The right hon. gentleman then 
v/ent on to contend against the possibility 
iif atteaqMing, with any hope of success, 
an inquiry which would embrace a detail 
of the cxpctises incurred in the several 
courts of Europe. It would be rather in¬ 
convenient, he thought, to bring witnesses 
from Naples and from Constantinople, to 
■^tatc what were the usual charges of living 
in those places. It was also necessary to 
shew a decent splendor at foreign courts; 
thr however unneccssaiy this might appear 
111 the eyeoftlie philosopher, it made u great 
impression on the mass of mankind. He 
recuileeted that tlic late Mr. Sheridan 
once drt'w a picture of the Speaker going 
up with an address to the throne, and 
buying no other attendance than the 
sergeant carrying an umbrella over him, 
and said he would receive the same respect 
as if conveyed - in a state coach. Hut he 
(Mr. W.jwas of a difterent opinion. It 
was necessary that public functional ies 
j,hou!d have tlioso external marks of 
Itononr which did not indeed change the 
man, but enabled him to make a greater 
impression on the people at large. He 
then went on to remark upoh America, 
and the adinity of interest between that 
country and England, and observtnl, that 
if the functionaries of America were not 
even underpaid, their rate of salary ought 
to be no ruiel^o us, who were in such dif¬ 
ferent internal circumstances. . He was 
convinced that the interests in question 
could uot be properly submjtted to a com¬ 
mittee, cmd that u the House agreed to the 
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motion, It would act 
dented manner. 

After n short reply 
Ayes 147. Noes 274. 
motion 127. 

List of the 

Althorp, lord 
Aubrey, sir John 
Anson, hoii. G. 

Astel, VV. 

Abercromby, hon. J. 
Hurdelt, sir F, 
Houghton, sir R, 
Bouglicy, sir J, F. 
Brougham, H. 

Bright, 11. 

Barnard, lord 
Birch, Jos. ' 
Beqnel, hon. II. G- 
Benitt, Jolin 
BaircU, .S. M. 

Bury, vise. 

Bclgravo, viset, 

Browne, Doui. 

Bernal, P. 

Bechev, W. \V. 
Butterworth, .1. 

Byng, G. 

Baring, .sir T. 

Baling, II. 

(Jroiupton, S. 
(,‘r..'.s'i>igny, sii W. i)*' 
Calcruft, John 
(.’akraft, J. 11. 
Cockbiirn, It. 

I’oko, T. W. 

Campbell, hon. (J. T. 
Campbell, A. 

Carter, J. 

Cavendish, lord O. 
Cavendish, lord C. 
Cavendish, lonl II. 
Clifton, viscount 
C^rew, It. S. 
Concannon, L.. 
Calvert, C. 

Caulfield, hon. 11. 
Cofiin, .sir Is.rric 
Davies, col. 

Denison, \V. J. 
Denman, T. 

Dickinson, W, 

Dundas, Charks . . 
Khrington, viscount 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, hoti. A, 
Fergussoft, sirdl. ■ 
Fib^ndd, lord W- ' 
Foley,-T. 

Fitzioy,' lord C. - 
Fetherstou, sir G. R. 
Gtwvenor, R, 

Omu^Vf , ,'[■ 
Guise, mr VI'.' 

GrenwH, K [, 


in a most unprecc- 

, the House divided : 
Majority against the 

Minority. 

Grant, J. P. 

Griffith, J. W. 

Grattan, .T. 

Gaskcll, B. 
llume, J. 

Howard, hon. W, 
llaldiniand. \V 
Hill, lord A. 

Heathcotc, G. 

Hornby, E. 
Hutchiiisun,lioii.C.n. 
Honeyvvood, W P. 
Hurst, It. 

Hughes, rol. 

Heron, .«ii- It. 
Hohhouse, J. tf 
.tamos, W. 

Ji'iviiisp, G. p. 
Ivt-niiPily, T. F. 
la-tlihridge, m»' t 
J.ockhart, J. 1. 

hon. (? 

Leycfi' ltT, It. 

I.t'slor, R. B. 
l.criiv>n, sir \V 
Langston, J. FL 
Lloyd, ‘ir E. 
Lu*hiiigton, Dr. 
Latoi«-ho, It. 

Monde, J. B. 
I^Iacdonald, J. 
Mahcrly, J. 
Mai;kint<»sli, sii .t 
Martin, J. 

Marji rihatiks, S. 
ftlostyn. sir T. 
Marryat, J. 

Maiion, lion, 

Moore, Poior 
Newport, sir J. 
Normauhy, vint. 
Neville, hon. It. 
Nngont, lord 
Newman, It. \V. 
•G’Callat^an, col, 
Osborne; lord F, 

Ord, W, 

Price, li. 

Pyni, F. 

Vulroer col. C,. 

Palmer, C. V. 

Parcs, T. 

Pcirse, Henry 
I*owar, R. 

Powlctl, hon. W« I. F, 
^Ricardo, D. . v 
Robarts, A. Wv * 
ltohait|(,,col. t 
RjcefS. 
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Rohinstm, sir 0. 
Kiokford, W. 

Rumbold, C. li. 
Ridley, siv M. W. 
Smith, lion. R. 

Scarlett, J. 

Stanley, lord 
Scfton, carl of 
Smith, W, 

Sykes, D. 

Sebright, sir J. 

Smith, Sam. 

Stuart, lord J. 

Scott, J. 

Tiiyncy, rl. lion. G. 
Titchfteld, marquis of 
'rownsliond, lord C. 
'fai'istock, marquis of 


'I’ynto, 0. K. 
Western, C. 

Wood, alderman 
Wilson, sir H. 
Wcbbe, col. 
Williams, J. 
Williams, sir R. 
Whitmore, W. W, 
Warro, J. A. 
Whitbread, W. II. 
Whitbread, S. C. 

TEU-ERS. 

Lennard, T. B. 
Creevcy, T. 

PAlREU OFF. 

Russell, lord J. 
Phillips, G. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 

Thursday, May 16. • 

AnsENTEES.] Sir T. Lethbridge said, 
ho had a petition to present signed by 
600 respectable inhabitants of tlie county 
of Somerset. lie hoped the chancellor 
of the e^tchequer would not be displeased 
with him for presenting the petition, as 
the prayer of it was rather unusual—it 
prayed the House to lay on additional 
taxes. From the tax which the petitioners 
proposed, which was in itself politic and 
benefleial, an ample fund might be sup¬ 
plied to make up for other taxes which 
might be repealed for the relief of the 
country. The petitioners felt for the dis¬ 
tress of the country, and they called the 
attention of the House to a circumstance 
collateral to that distress, the number of 
Absentees who were gone to take up their 
residence in foreign parts. The greater 
part of these were persons of quality and 
fortune, not only from England but from 
the whole empire. The petitioners cal¬ 
culated that in the city of Paris alone, 
there resided 10,000 families of English, 
Irish, and Scots: tliat these families con¬ 
sisted on an average of five individuals 
each; and the petitioners went the length 
of saying, that these persons do not 
spend less than a guinea a day each, or 
50,000/. per diem, 350,0001. a week, and 
18 millions a year [laugh]. This calcu¬ 
lation, which certainly seemed at first sight 
enormous, was for Paris,alone; white 
Boulogne, Caltus, Tours, Bruges, Brussels, 
and almost all other cities of the conti*- 
nent were filled with English, who were 
in the habit of spending Taige sums. In 
these statements the petitioners were in 
part borne out by the noble marquis, who^ 
in the couiie of his enlightened speech 


of hst night, had said that no one could 
walk in any of the large lowm of tho coi'- 
tinent without imagining that 
formed a largo portion of the inliabitant.:. 
The petitioners alto stated, that they 
vievvetfwith alarm, the practice of soud 
ing abroad youth for education, a practice, 
prejudicial to morals, and‘tending to sap 
our holy faith. The petitioners spoke of 
the injury- to the revenue from the ab¬ 
sence of so many persons of fortune, and 
further prayed tltc House to impose a tax 
on the properu* or income of placemen- 
They hoped also that tho House would 
pretent money being paid to pensioners, 
sinecuristS, placemen, or public annuitants’* 
abroadfl except on actual service. He 
thought th^T feeling which actuated the 
persons who resided abroad an extraordi- 
nary one; for though the Aobms w-as large, 
he would rather live in England on 50/. 
a year, subject to all the privations of such. 
an income, than leave the country in an 
hour of difficulty. The boms might be 
pleaded in excuse of the absentees; but 
It also might be pleaded in jiistificatiun of 
the House, if they imposed a tax equal 
to the share of burthens which the ab¬ 
sentees thus contrived to escape. There 
was another great temptation to reside 
abroad, from the advantage gained on 
transferring money ' to the continent, 
which on sending 100/. to> Paris, was 
about 25 or 26 per cent [a laugh.] If 
the agricultural distress could be relieved, 
through the medium of a new tax of this . 
sort, the suggestion of the petitioners 
might be beneficially adopted. 

Mr. Ricardo wished to set the lion, 
baronet right, as to the state of the ex¬ 
change, which was now, ho could assure 
him, very nearly at par; and it was im¬ 
possible it could be far otherwise, because 
with a metallic circulation in this country 
and in France, the exchange could never 
viyy more than from | to | per cent. As 
to the petition, he should be sorry to see 
its prayer granted ; because a tax on tho 
property or income of absentees, wtmid 
hold out a direct encouragement lo them 
to take awav their capital, as welt as their 
persons. • wow, we had at any rate their 
capUak whioh was useful, though not .so 
useful as if they also stayed at home. 
What most surprised him w.'is, limt the 
hoD. baronet should bring such a petition 
forward, at the very time that he was pro¬ 
posing in the agricultural committee a 
resofotioQ which might make all the arti¬ 
cles of life, and provisions in particular. 
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attsiinablc at’tKb dadrest rate- Tlie fion. 
baroiiipt 'dIllicit; the imp^i-I 

tiort' ot bd thereadiesfineans* 
or^bnujelUng’-people "of.email fortuiies to 
quit tbd'lil^'^bin. Of all tlfc d?lls com¬ 
plained'of/he (Mr. H.) wasfitiH'dTyposed 
to’ think the com iMvs thd' worst. He 
conceived that cvcrc the com' laws once 
got rid of, and our general pbllcy in these 
subjects thoroughly revised, this would 
be the cheapest country in the world; 
and that, instead of our complaining that 
capital was witiidrawn from us, we should 
find that capital would come hither from 
all comers of the civilized world. Indeed, 

- such a result must be certain, if we could 
once reduce the national debt—a reduc* 
tion, which, although by mai^ considered 
to be impracticable, he considered by no 
means to be so. That great debt might 
be reduced by a fair contributisn of all 
sorts of property—he meant, that, by the 
united contribution of the mercantile, the 
landed, and he would add, the funded in¬ 
terest, the national debt might be cer* 
tainly got rid of. If this were done, and 
if the government would pursue a right 
course of policy as to the com laws, Eng¬ 
land would be the cheapest country in 
which a man could live; and it would rise 
to a state of prosperity, in regard to po¬ 
pulation and riches, of which, perhaps, 
tlie imaginations of hon. gentlemen could 
at present form no idea. fHear, bear.] 
wir. Denis Browne dwmt on the evils 
suffered in Ireland from the absentee sys- 
* tern. All taxes were on consumption; so 
Chat they all fell on the resident gentry, 
while the absentees entirely escaped. One 
half of the men of property of Ireland 
were calculated to be absentees. It was 
disgraceful that in a country of statesmen 
and philosophers, such an evil as this 
sliould exist, and that wc should despair 
of a remedy. He was disposed to apply 
himself to this pri^tlcai evil, and not po 
draw sun-beams out of cucumbers, 

Mr,. Hi Gurney smd, he conceived the 
chancellor of the exchequer wootd liave 
no. small dilHculty in assessing the tax," 
proposed by the petitioners 00 me income 
of absentees; though ha' had always 
thought theijii.olition.of the property tax, 
and the thiiapnrowiag the weight of the 
whole ta;Mlwo on articles of domestic 
consumption* was the greatest financial 
error committed since the peace. He 
entirely distrusted the statement of the 
petitioners, os to the enormous^sums they 
conceived to be spent by Englishmen- 
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abroad; though they would naturally think 
that these millions. If spent, would be 
much more conveniently spent at Bath. 
In fact, the English abroad were, for the 
most part, either mefe travelltfrSr or per¬ 
sons'living very ecohomkally; whilst, in 
the case of those who reduced large es¬ 
tablishments in this country, and re¬ 
mained on the Continent for any length of 
time, in most instances the chief part of 
their revenues Went to pay off debts and 
incumbrances previously contracted, iftd 
took that direction at home, in which the 
money would be most usefull)' a|>plicd.— 
Mr. Gurney stated, that far from sup¬ 
porting the prayer of th(> petition, he 
w.as a friend to flee ingress and egress to 
and from the kingdom ^lear !1. There 
should, however, be no inequality in this 
respect. If the rich man migitt gO abroad 
for convenience or amusement, surely the 
poOr man should be allowed to go abroad 
for subsistence, [hear!]. He alluded to 
tlie laws againsl the emigration of arti¬ 
ficers, which had recently been brought 
to his notice by 'a paragraph in a news¬ 
paper.—The hOnI member read the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of Monday last:— 

“ Saturday, Michael Donaghue, George 
Burgess, John Elliott, and. Thomas 
Checkers, engineers, were brought, to 
Bow-street, charged with attempting to 
leave the kingdom, for the purpose of con¬ 
vey ing a knowledge of their art to foreigners, 
against the statute. The prisoners, toge¬ 
ther with a man named Featherstone, were 
in the employment of Mi. Martineau, an 
engineer, in Whitc-cross-street. Some 
^^eeks ago a man named Craven made bis 
appearance among the workmen there, and 
by liberal offers seduced them from their 
master and engaged them to go to I*ar?s, 
where he had established several manu¬ 
factories. Mr. Martineau got information 
of if, and Featherstone was opprehended 
before he left London. Tlie otlicrs wbre 
followed ,fo Dpvcr, ' and apprehended ' 
there by Bishop, one of the principal 
officers. .^'Bisoop'had h warrant in 'liis 
pocket agEunVf CraveO', bdt ho had eiri- 
Wked before the offi^eer reached Dover." 
The pHsonerS were committed for Waift 
of b4l**'r*.^® the lew under which 
thes^.m'en'we^ proceetled hg^nst was 
an' ol(l*>5!k,i hut'whatever justice there " 
might he.mt^.rpeq{^ng a^inst Cffavenj^ as' 
the seducer ef artincers to" leave the' 
country* It win an extraordinary hardship 
fthat tlie then theihselves should he 
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isbed for attempting to iftke their indu&try 
to a piece where they sevr the he^t ^oice 
of gaining a livelihood! He tiiougUit. 
incumbent on him to bring thin cose (wore 
the House, as aconversatioo had formerly 
taheu place on tbe auMeet, between the 
hon, membet' for Aberdeen and the pro*i 
fiident of the board of trade, which lei 
him to hope that this oppioMivo law might 
be repealM, and the p^r man and the 
rich placed, as in ^1 common sense, and 
common fairness they ought to he, on a 
footing of equal freedom, £Haar! hearQ 
Mr. Dicku/mn thought that his nght 
lion, friend (Mr. D. Brown) had ptut^uiis 
quosiiop mi us right footing tjiehad fixed 
tho attention of tbq Heytisc te the Juain 
point of the petitioner8>-mot to those 
whe,weto travelling for their health, dr 
to the youth of this country for iortrurc* 
tion, fox d^y too weU knew the advad' 
tages of forst^ travtd-^ut to thosawho 
had fixed thepiselvea Jiabitually.on the 
rontineat, and whose object was, to avoid 
the taxeg, and expend tnrnr ioeotnes in a 
foreign countiy^ thereby stimulating the 
copimeree and the wriculture of France 
with that capital whi^ ought to stimulate 
the commerce and agncuhure of England. 
What would happen when his bon./i-ieod^ 

( hit, Kicardo’s) project of paying ofT the 
national debt was accomplished, he could 
not pretend to say; bi:^ knew, that 
such a payment had been a vision that 
had iohabued tlie brain of many a spe.- 
culative enthusiast, fiom the. ij[istituttoA 
of that debt up to the present hour. He 
also knew, from experience and history, 
tliat emigrations were dangerous to the 
countries from which they sprung, and 
advantageous where they ivent: npIUmd,' 
within the last tno centuries, was a 
country almost wholly made by emigre* 
tions; and tbe revnoaUDn of tbe edict of 
Nantes had, according to historians, fur* 
nislied 50,000 emigrants, whp had in¬ 
creased tho pros^rity of England, of 
Belgium, and of Prussitb and Rioted n 
blow on France from which she had not 
yet recovered. He doubted the prao 
tkability of a tax on emigrants, but be 
would put it ad verxunditm to the eroi- 
granttt themsefves. He remejiod>ercd to 
have read an anecdote of sr Persian am¬ 
bassador at Paris, who brought with him 
a sod of^hit native earth, and his first 
duty in a was to revei^ce it, in 

order that it might reound blm that Oveiy 
act of that d^ shcidd be soihething done 
for the Denrfit of Perwfl. IT our ata- 
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tionary Englislt cmigranta had a sod, it 
would yemind them, that every deed of 
tlieirs, while they were expending^heir 
hummes in France, would be something 
done to the detriment of England. In 
tl^ afgmnce of their patriotism, he would 
tvish to preas upeo them one of tbe best 
maxims,aotiguity: Spartara nactus 
ea t banc cxprniu** « a ^ 

the hon. member for Fortariington aud 
otbcrmembcrshadsumclently pointed put 
the objections tm the tax proposed, and 
tive impossibility of carrying their wishes , 
into effect. Of the many inodes of taxing 
absentees, wliichhad been suggested to 
him, none appeared to him piacticablq. 
^mong tbe many absentees from Ireland, 
tiiere were not a few who resided in Eng¬ 
land, and who, consequently, dgl not 
thereby e^ade their shaie of the taxes im- 
osed generally upon the empire, lie 
ad taken con^dcrahle pains to ascertain • 
the proportion of taxes which might have 
been home by the absentees on the conti¬ 
nent, hqd they remained in England, and 
he found tliat it did not exceed 5,000/. 
A-ycar, out of a taxation of between six 
and seven millions. Many nf these ab¬ 
sentees had found themselves compelled 
to go abroad, for the sake, probably, of 
retrenchment, or with a view to .the ar¬ 
rangement of dicir dihocdcrcd afilurs. 
"iVith respect to those persons who went 
abroad for tjie purpooe of laying down a 
system of economy, who were vegetating 
rather than liviqg, in difierent pai ts of 
Euiope^ believed the most efiectual 
way^ to bring them home, and to keep 
them here, would be,to make tbis country 
as comfortable as possible for them. This 
would he in some measure eflected by the 
fiiU of pi ices, but there woe circum¬ 
stances n hich must alwnys contribute to 
make this country a dearer place of re- 
I sidence, than mpst parts of the continent. 

I However, in proportion as prices became 
fiiore equalixed with those of Che conti¬ 
nent, the tenmtation to neatde abroad 
wo^ld cease^. ^For he was persuaded th.u 
there ,v(t^ an individuid, wfio poi^sersed 
th^ cenpmon fedinga thdt belonged to <in 
Englisn^ab,' who would not, ii he could. 
{irCmr living in hts own countiy lo a le- 
siddnpe on a foreign shore. 

SIf jj*. C^R saiii, that the Butidi offi- 
ijnb reiiding abroad were diiven there, 
imt by incHnation, but by poverty. 

Mr. tV'. Smtih expressed .» widi, that the 
dbani^llor of the excherpicr would bring 

2 V 
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in a bill to remove the restrictions on the meant any thing, it would operate as a 
Idw^r classes of mcchanicsi ivith, rtepect vp/o against ever namine the sfdarics of 
to omigrittlon. ■ - Th^ro was no law wnich American ambassadors^ lest th^ parallel 
prevented a‘tnah froth carrying his.capUal should have the.effect,of.Qtertujhjng the, 
to any country In Europe, and establish- existing'instjtutiijns of Great He 

ing d manlofactbry'therc ;'but, if ope of his would venture, tbpntjib suggest.pdssi- 
--Ji 1...^ i.:_- bility, that when.,|^f. fttt reduc^ the 


ed as harsh and tyi^nnictff. " "hb \ight iin, oda b^.je|t by the .rising re- 
hon. gentleman had truly i^id, ^^'ttbe.best pjlpUc aiob^^sadpir to tlic 

ivay of inducing emigrants lb return to court of Jof diplo- 


tbis country would he, to tnitke England iiiatic igill 

^ t__i ■'• 


tirer-matched opr 


which was one of the 
now passing through 


using tne pn|}e of com, m ms aecmlary. ihe noplejmarqpis had 
of the objects of the bill become so‘^st^dipus lpal . bp could .not 
rough the _House. To bear to'hear apy all^oii iiiiad%tb thp’^- 


tion of the interest of the deot wi^ one of why it was riot qvtile as. justihaple io al- 
the grossest delusions thsit bad hmr bc^ hMe to^'ttic inititutipns of. the modern re- 
practised on the country, Reducifpn of pUblic of AihericP, cither for tbe.purpp;es 
t.ixation might affbrd^onie relief n and Ip of iil.ti^ratibn,'’ or with a view of holding 
that object ought the efforts of parlip^ tHeQ:]iip 't:,dtheunit^tip.n,bfourowncpun- 
ment to be roalmy directed. , try# as it was to advert to the ancient re¬ 

ordered to lie on the table. * y . publics of'Greece or ijRome,—Hp nqw 

' , caoite fo'(he period at which the scald of 

Embassy to the Swiss'Caktons.] expendrture, with regard, to the Swiss 
Mr. tVarre rose to bring forward the'mo^ (nt$B|ohs; underwent, a. change, .^nprocly, 
tion, of which ho had given notice.# relaf from 1792 to 17P8. It was true, that tlic 
live to the embassy to the Swiss Cantbhii scale, adopted by Mr. Fitt was much 
He could assure the Ho^m# that m higher ip point of salary than that,received 

turn for the favour of tbmr attention, h)^ by Mr. Bepunt h^t he begged the Hou$e 
would conbne himself strictly ip the sub- ta consider wliat was the state pf Europe 
jeci of his rnbtion, without going into th,e St tpe period, when Iffr. Wic^pn began 
consideration of the general ..mi^est|bni to, (Iegoq(ate With tbp IfencU republic in 
which was discus^^d last Wight. The pb- tlife year 1796. Bppnaparte was at that 
ject at wliich be ^med Was a reduction time vicic^idus in Italy, Belgium wa^.con- 


1783, four fniniitc^ had b^en tbthfe begged leaVe tcLC?ll tW attenUpn of the 
Swiss'CantdtW,af asalhrydfl,A7z/.' Efdm Hpiifte ip'adocumi^i which prov^ the 
the year ittipp^itabe of thi$.ipis|[on, arUtpg opt of 

named Bfaub', ^ wbiff btsd. been ’ allnaeu Jtbb, ctfcum^lahpps. 6^ Europe a.t 

last night, ijiecblir|ea ' thi;taactibji!i*OT that ■j^riodryj^em lAbk me“a^r 
chnrgt d’affaires SWilS 0%tpits,‘jrd^' l|lierhddress^ by 


a splary Of only 2^' - 
reductions which'were* raiiiil^'lrt itSS, MR 
Pitt bom in mbd'Tybalt Mdjhlteii pl^'e'ra, 
Ppris three’y'esirab'efbi^, hd^ibbldWotS^ 
tend'to iiiy, but he bobld 



If the general sort of cltvgh whudi^q^ 
been tlirotfh put by tlie b^le'ihain|(ipK 
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then lord Hawkesbury, did send a gent]c> from without ? France was suflicic.uly 
nan of the name of Moore on a sort of disposed to violate that neutrality in 17<}h, 
special mission, who teihainid out of the and it was possible that she niighi tfb dis- 
country a few months &nd tnen returned, posed to violate it now. But it was not 
The next period was that from 1614> to tbip resiuent minister in the Swiss Can> 
ll320, t^hen Mr. Stratford Canning was tons whd could first discover such hostile 
vent as envoy extraordinal^ and luraistei: dispositions and make the necessary com- 
plenipotentiary to iTiO Canton^^, municatio)ii# to toe secretaiy of state. It 

rhe noble lord bad'itated last night, ttiM was the minister of the hostile govei ti¬ 
the object of Mr. Cannibg^s missidn was b)eiaf> who, if he had any eyes or cars, 
the organization and rostoratlod of thp wpuiu first be able to observe tlic increase 
Swiss territory ; and 1ic had referred to of military force, the disposition to in- 
thc treaty on the table, of April 1815, fringe existing treaties, and other indica- 
from which it cerfaidly appeared^ thatta tions of a hostile * character, which he 
considerable degree of diplmnatic bus!- wduM of couiae communicate to ins go- 
ness had been transacted in Switzerland, vemment at home.* ThCic could be no 
The 4ccIar<ttion of Uie oliied powers, in necessity, therefore, for so expensive a 
regard to the Helvetic confederation, was mission as that of 1815, for the mere 
made on the 2Qtb^Marcii, 1815; ontfiq pmposc of preserving the neutrality of 
3rd of April in the same yedr, the difet* of Switzerland. Neither he nor lus fneiuls 
Zurich was attended by the different mi* around him could be charged witfi iiicon- 
nisters of the allied powers, amoi^ whom sistency, on the ground of having formerly 
Mr. Canning was present on the part of supported the establishment of 1815, for it 
this country, and baton fitrudener, as would be recollected, that when the iioblo 
charge d’affaires for the Russian govern- lordbrought down an amended estimate fur 
ment. The result of their deliberations that establishment, the light hon. incmbci 
was, the re-incorpoiation of the three cm- for Knaresborougb (Mr. Tierney), moved 
tons of Le ValaK Geneva, and Neuf- for a committee of inquirv, and, subse- 
cbatel. \ piotocol was also signed by quently, on the motion fur bringing up 
the different ministers i dative to certdm the report, the same right hon. membe, 
cosbiona made by the king of Satdinia to made another attempt, by proposing an 
the Swiss Cantons. The object of the amendment, to induce the House to paase 
allied powers was to fcstorc ^witzotland before it sanctioned that cstabhalnnent.— 
toils former state in* point of territory, It was sometimes urged as an argument 
nnd to guarSlTtee its neutrally; and he in support of diplomatic csubhslimeiitd, 
bclicvcdthe territorial state of Switzerland that it was nccessaty to keep them up on 
W4S now just what it was in 17f)6. The a scale of relative intercourbe, and that if 
argument of the nob)e marqnis, therefore, a fbreign power sent an embassy to thus 
for the necessity of a minister picnipoten- couot;|||^, it was necessary for us to ictiun 
fiary to the courts of Wirtemburg and the Oomplimont. Now, he intreated the 


not to estimate the necessity of a nti>- missions. FixOi|f missions she hod none; 
sion to any countl'y froq^ tlfe qu|intity whatever embassies she lud seqt to this 
of direct business wnicli ihighjlie traui^ country had beep, sjpeoiab The last roib- 
acted there. He (Mr. \v,mroteasdd sieuwnic]^$wt^r]an|lseattnthiscoun- 
himsdf utterly at a loss lo conjecturq tlie try» was in.iSli;; so^^at ajfsncn as iir>i 
fidlurc of the diplomatic ^iot^rcouise bp- ne^ttyi^ty > Wn g^armiteed, and her 

(ween this coubti'y and the Swips Cant^n^^ tq^gpks^.ifiCQrae^ uip f^^ce of Eurnpi., 
Jf dispatches were^efii t1(ere,with a view* Jrs^hqd tWa fpeciai m'wsian. If lu‘ 
offUbiir^ a^erwdrds forwarded^ swoewborp werp^a^ed,, why ht had not objf cttil to 
cfse, vAiy, he sbqpld be ktm io know, fW^CahJisument of tlie Swiss mission in 
SteW they hot ‘sent dWecUy to the mt- iSmiprTSlVij be would answer by an ob- 
nibters to t^nom' thbi" wefu addtusscdf u^Suo^ ^hicb he had oftcii muk, and 
Thtf avowed object of.iM ib%ibn in *1^ of w^cli.he behevtd was. undc- 
was the mairtt|lnaUjce Of fb^e neutiality <w ; namely, that that House, noi- 

Switzerland'. Now, how could neqfraUty ’wMuat^ding all its collittno wisdom and 
be violated eitccpt by Iiostild aggression aU Us united talents, could iioci attend 


Havana, on tne grounu or tno territory or nouso to mari^ now impossinie it was to 
those countries having Increased, could apply this argument in the case of 
not apply to Switzerland. The noble Switzerland. Let the House mark the 
marquis had said, that the House was conduct of Switzerland with legard to her 
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to more than one thing at a time. As a tore. An alteration must take place : and 
proof of this, he begged to recall to their ifthc House would go into no inquiry, and 
recoHection the exclusive interest wliich propose no measure to that edect, he 
the discussidns relative to the late Queen knew not how they cwjld appear before 
‘hadexeited in that House. During the tf» tribunal of the crountry. ft ithnd been 
time tliat such questions were under dis- found that during twenty months they had 
fussion, he would ask if the present ques- had no mission to the Swiss Cantons It 
lion would haye obtained a taring ? lie was in vain to appeal to the precedent of 
would bear jn mind that dilifng that time counC' Capo d'^latria, or of any othei 
the question of parliamentary reform itself char^< dWtdrds. if we had suftered 
could not be brouglit forward, as there hothmg dtirfng these twenty months, ho 
was not even a chanoe of getting the would ask^'tfi^ noble lord why Mr. Dis- 
House to listen to h. Imm^iately pro- broWe should ftot have been continued i 
vious to this they had the Manchester bu- It might indeed; be soid, that the civibhst 
mncsi. In 1815, the time when tbeoivil bill, regulating those itdssions, had passed, 
list wos ^cusSed, ^ey were engaged, Ijltsni^Ie friend the lnM:tbcr for Hunting- 
not in settling whether a paci&c ambas- don Imd endeav/Mired to procure a delay 
sailor should be sent to thtf or the other in the pai&ing o^ that bill, by moving a 
court, but whether that military monster delay In the bringing up of the report, 
which had taken hold of the continental He (Mr. W.) bad supported that monon 
nations, sliould also take hold of us— oetay, and therefore there was no in- 
whether we should in the time Of profound consistency in his present proposal. The 
peace, keep up a standing army to the noble lord had, if bo rightly undei stood 
amount of 99,000 men 'In 1817, there him, said, that the mission now was pul 
was the suspension of the Habeas Corpus, opon the same footing as in 1792. It 
and the passing of the Indemnity bills; would be bo.^e in mind, however, that 
and, in 1818, there was the immediate lord Robert Fitsgerald was appointed m 
prospect of a dissolutioq of parliament, and 1792, and that being, if not the first yr ar 
the members were motd intent upon what of the war, at least tho year immediately 
was to go on out of doors, than what was previous to its commencemebt, rendered 

S on within. It' wo^d be borne in the case quite different from the present. 

however, that for twenty months The mfole roarquis had indulged, good- 
previous to the iSme Ut whidrthe appoint- humouredly be would allow, in accusationfi 
ment was made, cherehad been no miofs- against the proposers of such motions ns 
ter plenipotentiary sent ottt. That the this;’> but ho hoped the noble marquis 
present rotnisfer had beert sent, some would bear in mind that bo had en- 
might be disposed to coll a Tbkticaf ar- couraged the bringing forward of such 
rangcraent, and otlters an accommodation proposals. At the very threshold and 
granted to a party. He hoped, hwevor, opening of those discussions with which 
that he should be indulged in what%e had tlte House had been oecapied, the noble 
to state. He had noobjeefiOa whatever to toid had said, and called upon the Ilou',c 
, the gc'ntleihan who hel^the mission, or to to mark hfs words, that he admitted die 
the mode In which he hud been appointed, general nec^sity of retrenchment, that 
Hissole ob^tiont^tothemissfon,itielf. he recognised the principle to its foil 
The noble mariptia 1^ sdd^ that (be views extent, and only wanted to have tho pSr- 
of ministers had' bSm' misanderstuodi t Ucalar instances pointed oot to him in 
but be would beg leavp to ^refef the ttcdrle order that be foigli agree to them. Now, 
lord to what took (ffaoe ikhen tiKfaddreM hi wotdd|Kke tbe>noble marquis on his 
of last June wOs vbjed. Thgt oddres^toi own^AMpih^ He mMld show diat Mr. 
the throne was for economy ^Ej4retren^lu Bidbrawn Imd performed oH the dutiSs 
ment generally, AtdpartkHifeHyforaie- npfta'amilkuf'W 1,59S4 subject tomda- 
iHdots'h^the civil list* Nlo#i-thb House ,4*tetion of 10 per coot, while^tbo mhr es- 
woo)d'''nefdr surely 'MbWHalfarfed to ^ that tiftiUh<aet|V*ilmi^«b8fo 8,9001., subject, 
subject in ah addism^tolhelWerelgUi if sUmer dmluction. Coni- 

they bad considered «31 the dehiila ttf the tbii of <the8o«.aaii» with the 

civil list no* perotoneudy^ settled four or sMntieniilibntiffMiV'DUbixiwe, 

live years e^. |Iewoiii» not hove ea}liB4 nhtch hnd|Oddacedn<t^faiconvoniencc dnr- 
tlic attcotioddfriieNoute to the tni«nioti, dbg twenty MOpthi, wookl produce'' a 
unless it Hat! been for,the hCcdwity o( ^MsHmiefb ^oitaidc«obht«iauni. Tliie was 
»uiue altera^n in our systein''of ebpea^- dhc sdRBtfof the Aviog of which 'he con- 
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tended; and he felt thM ite/stood upon (runted tliat if the House last night, would 
atrong grounds., It exceeded the salary not consent to have, the estimates gene.. 
of either of the lay. lords of the Admiralty, rally submitted to a uc^mittec last flight, 
or that of the joiot*p 0 &tmasfcer-.^Beral. ] thayjwoutd not take this particular braudi 
He had not alluded to.this partlci^^osse oC.^^m^ibr inqpiiry^i unleijs there,appeared 
because of any uijfitnew.on^tJtie pfttt bf| wbu something jrer.y; incorrect ip. it. If 
the gentleman who hckl^the oSee, hutjtj this part.a?aa aS;;eflrneo.ti as ,the rest,, why 
ought tube borne Jn mind that there were' stodW^^;he.,ftefcS^edf.$*r,in(|uiry the 
otirers which were iaevery;respedt worse.; HOjtse.^eoQSjOoth^.it^ thi% pr^osaV;how 
He Would havo held ft unfair to seleojti^^.' :mar^ mojte wetd.d.thisy ,piit;At issue on the 
Wynn as the sole ohjfect .against sasSe |tri^iplfS''<it!!was tbe. mqre nepes- 

measures ought to bdi<l«’eoM.::,H&^wiiS' -sary iOtA^e .tMw Atknd .hefe, because it 
aware that the iacasnres, a^inst which, his, .append t^beone of a series ofraotioi^ 
motion was directed, might.;b# defend^ o&thO'Siiiie tdnd^: i.The bon. gentleman 
on the ground'th&t tbey.i)ad bdeQ.sett)i^: no ohjection the indi^ual whn 

in the year ISHor dSK?, when the trocl^i lUledthe qmoe in;;question; Wadmittetl 
of thecountry had joid^rej^uracdvictortojits hia, station -in the country to^have fitted 
from Waterloo, ami v. the t\obIe ^rquis lum.fqr tlte ojpee; he admitted, too, that 
had come IVom bis Ooomence witli die hts. having haid a pension wps an additional 
poteqtates of Europe. <.At,that time par* :rec^inmendation, .Under these circum> 
liaraent could not; relusu jihe oohie mor- stances the selection of Switzerland must 
quis any thing which ho^'ibight (^oos« to app^r eurpriiiDg. This particular choice 
ask, but he .should, doubt vfNether .the seemed to have been made from regard to 
noble marquis would~hope for such com- the right hon/gentleman f Mr. Tierney), 
plaisance from theHmue now. He would whp would no longer call the president of 
like to hear him propose now the'huild* the board of conwol (Mr. Wynn), hia 
ing of Dutch fortresses, oi! the granring*of right, hon. friend, though, others continued 
a loan to Prussia. HW'hoped,that he had ^that co.wrteSy towards him. ~ jHiis was the 
confined himself to the gcoer^ qu'estioD, usual practide of the right hon. gentleman, 
and that he had so conducted it as oohto to withdraw his friendsbih frorp those who 
give unnecessary o&nce to those Against hapTOoed to join his majesty’s government, 
whom it appeared in thiyiarticolar applt> In this way only could, he account for the 
cation to be directetdi^The hOn.igeittlGh particularattention oowgiyen to the mission 
man then amoved a.Aieriea^of resolutions, to Switzerhu^...-^,Bui'It appeared, that no 
detailing thehistm-y of the mission from should th|s motion .bp disposed of, 

1750 down to the present time, to the than another hQ»*;member would come for- 
efiect stated in his speeclr; To the last re- ward wkih a rimMar,proposition rcpneicting 
solution he begged tbe particular attention another , missipn,. If,, therefore,. .Wjast 
of the House, for hwas the.only^ubstan- nights ehjccted-' to going before a com- 
tial resolution which put the’ question in .mitteO,hocause,jthough he had great con- 
issue. It was *' That' it appears to th$s fidence in committees of that; House, he 
House, that without detriment to tbe.public .didnot think a committee. fit for such a 
service, the ciiafge of the Mission to the purpose, muchi'jBiOto must he object to 
Swiss Cantons might be reduced to escale the; < presepti proppsitioii.. Already., Wir- 
of expenditure not exceeding the sum temburg and Eo^iafwere.ahnQSt on the 
annually received by lordv<Bobert;EUz- noti^jlur addressing the CcowR that the 
gerald and Mr. Wiclfham,<frem May, 1792 missi^ tO'tliem ij^ouid t$ti{^,<t^,;theo, 
to January, 1798,‘and ^ whi^h .sum the .i|waa,&ot thel^blK^.Amerioav that fa- 
duties of the said Missioh'^haye^raetically' rctUrihSiOxample, jt^^ f account 
bean performed >for one year and- ^ght olttbi^e$ecutiverr^. 3 A}Y 0 ty Iqrgo aunt 
months preceding tbq rebent ahpointmwt hd^t^Mot^dbali mkfip^mighty sent 
of Mr. Henry,iWyao.*f ; iq j ,to^ 8 om^A«n^c 8 ,^t^',inquhpig what 

The Martha of.dEiothfbtidbt^«aid, jd)atr^jdltPmimhrf^i|nkm{fMliOP-<w]tmtxSCale of 
having had ots^on losbdlght jto addras^ for Buenos 

soni^ obscrvatioBSrto the Heuae upon th|ii >Ay>!^!,4arj'^0lofhbhbrChih, or Peru— 
subject, Ond cOnridearing the ve^,Ubtai| .wfRftwmtIo beojEfme less nonarcliical Umn 
and certainly very £dr madnfrt hi ariaoh jfKhmrica:? ThOi ptsesent proposition went 
the .hon. member btOughl toward \thd tt^fiistabikh the. practice, tlintif it could be 
question, he should not juitnk it nepssiry nrpvedthatan individual had ever received 
to troUble.the Hoqae> ah ally Ichgtht "Hi .nouey on any occasion, or if there 
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had been a' cessation ia any respect Ja a oOf ttinister, V>hea aetit back', itduid find 
mission, then the presumption mutt be the country in the besl%pirit co<>operate 
again«!t ministei^s, and the onus rtuist be with hitu. He coaid not agree to the pro- 
thrown on them of justifying their conduct position, that we ihotiM apt have h niin'^ 
not only in the face of parliament, but in iStOi*, unless there khoni'd be actNe ent- 
the face of the public at larger If he ployhieiit for Itint Where hb resided. It 
were to submit to such a practice, the W&s ifis-btfsfnesk to aibeiHain Whitt cbiihsels 
House'must iqdeed think him unfit for his they We^e about to adapt, and what other 
office. An argument more strained COeosek noi^ht''bO'koggested to them, 
than the hon. member's through'ell hiS Upon considering the faetk detailed by the 
details to establish his eohcTusi^, he MOffiber, he wbuld dootend that the 

never heard. It was founded particulkily wHoIe^eidli ef pbikiiy Wks ht fi^aur of the 
on the case of Mr. Braun, who had bOeh presentMr. Brahh had been 
there Irom 178^, to. 1792. 'Wlieh be. bad 4bere''fii4aE in opening his efOso 

adverted jjp tliis case last pight, he had Itbe hon. member had forgotten the difie« 
supposed l|at this appointment bad been rent circumsteoce^in ;^btch Mr. Wickham 
a sentence of d^ratlation—a punishment and Iqrd Robert* Fitzgerald bad occupied 
for diplomatic olenecs. He bad since the Bame^$t 9 tion,'^L^rd Fitzgerald had been 
inquired what bad been the foot, an,d when there for four, years, from 179^ to 1790, 
lie stated it, it Would perhaps dbcide the when he wds suCce^ed by Mr. Wickham 
question, whether tpere oughLto J)e & wish who, for a short time, bad been charge d* 
to imitate all. the circuinstaheea of thia affaires, but was afterwards minister picni- 
case. He was not sure that it Would be potentiary .<|U4he peace of Amiens. But 
thought convenieut or more ecOnomiOai really he was &tiguing the House by pro- 
by the gentlemen oppoi^te, that all dis~ ceeding in this argument, since no objec- 

{ mtehes should be written in the French tion badbedn made to the indiriduai. He 
angiiagc. Mr. Bmun bad been >im (dd c^d not ape that kny ground bad been 
Swiss officer on'lialf*fuiy, att^ed, it was statedhfor (be motion. Though the hon. 
true, to this country. Mr. Nurton’, whbse member bad introduced it in a very fair 
secretary he bad*been, bad left him behind and liberal ma^nneiv still he most say that 
him there; but. why no ebaoge bad bhcw there appeared ,in other quarters a very 
made for nine yemrs afterwards, he' (lord . unchai:itabie doSire to run dOwu the cha- 
L.)had not been'able’to ascertain. Xt''racter of a private individual. He 
might have been dotm to mark sOtne di%> trusted, however; tffnt the House would 
pleasure felt towards the Swiss CTantonk'^ opporo iMelf to tbkt desire, and would 
It was not known wliet feeling might then proU^t drp chkft^ters of public men 
have existed towards Bwitaef^iandv' It wasj^’ .-agpin^ hinie' and unfounded insin- 
however, a common mode of sliowing -tt’ J,,He sbokildnot trouble the House 

feeling of coldnem to appoint a tninitfer of ,witb kii^ fprthecoiHcrvations at present, 
inferior rank, or With idferior - salary^ .as he was^dnnfidont, from the vote of last 
Those things had often been done; buMf di^ht, that gentiemefn had made up their 
the doctriu&now qnftended for Were.es-^ mmds to travel in the paths of their an- 
tablished, it cottidifiot happen kt forturor cestqrs, whk^ bud-conducti^ the eonhtry 
without-the'CoQsideraiti^on to greatneas; power, and honour, and-not 

curostanccs on tberfloor jpf the- Bouse, to (teyiate from them info principles which 
He believed Mr. Braim had beenw very; werd^.hot adipittcdvfo be sound, eVah, by. 
honest man; but be could nor tratm tliei wuch states ds ^qmrledged a dcmecrati- 
influence of his mt^on in Uiat country, cal form^ofgovpcui^ty l . ; 

From the period'of 1792, when bo^iU^' Lo|^ said, that though he 

broke out, lic coidd diseovey nothing-to cont^mpM^/^no such effect ^as the; re¬ 
lead him to bdiesnibat {myyalalMn con- a^piation of tbw»^f&reign secretary; ho 
siliqnonoies had rostdted from Mk Bfkun’s nevet^lcss joduli^^ the hope bf seeing^ 
having resided cdttriagthosbyenrsfis .our the continue in office. ' 

minister in 8wU!fefl^4‘. ' wii dm not without of a Swiss l^^py^j 

think it asSe to* adopt the’plan of hon. at nn to |li<| 'canntry pr^,C^., a- 

member, and to Withdraw our-mlnister at yaar>: ■ >^^aimqd all personal.ipbj(^& 
tho coitolusioii o£ a negotiation, and tlien .tions^t .He|^ noli geny the competency: 
wdi^llll aa extraordinary courier should ofthe geni^im who held that appojmt'4* 
announce that die ueutraKty had been ac- ..Uieut to the dudes, if by any acci- 
Cnally rioluted. He did not believe^ tliat dent dutl^ were imposed on him. But 
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ho (Ik) rcbibk (he extravagant and extro- 
ordinaiy salary which I»o was to receive. 
For what v\af> that large salary granted} 
For nothing that he could fancy, but; to 
allow the hun. Envoy to etijoy the rural ro** 
niance which Swiss scenery afforded, or to 
indulge those pleasures of a naagniffctMit 
hospitality, to which th.e noble marquia, 
in 1)18 speech pf lost night, had attached 
such importance* 

Thu previous question was inoved Dts 
the first reflations and carried. On tha 
last resolution the House divided: Ayes, 
lU; Noes, 217* Majority against tli« 
iMotioD, 106> 1 


Ztif of the MindfHy> 

Ahhorp, lord Fitsroy, loi^C.* 

Al,( Kioinby, hon. J. 

^n‘^o)l, s)r Oco. 


lUnl'titk, lord W. 
Ihiidctt, "nr F 
llono;lity, nr J. 

II. 

Iluch, Jos. 

John 

IJiownp, Dom. 
Illlll.TU, 1. ^ 

1 ’» luniont, T. 

Ih tivon, H 
liinui'h on, II. 
Muiitird, lord 
1 I tun t, lion. U (jr. 
ISanel, S. B. M. 
Uelgravc, lord 
Ikinal, 11. 
llviiif, G. 
lining, 11. 

sir C. 
Ciiiwcn, J. C. 

( ronipton, S. 
(’inijmoH, hon O P. 
(•.lit* r, John 
( avendish, C. 

( oticaniion, Lucius 
( uiUh Id, hun. 11. 
(,urtcis, E. J. 

{ h duller, 11, 

Cn sjiiguy, Sir W, De 
( olhmiie, R. 

( lUraft, .T. II. 

( uindish, lord G. A. 
il. 

('avendish, 11. 

< .dvert, C. 

(.'.othu, sir J. 

Calyert, N. 

Davies, pol. 

Denman, Hios. 
Denisbn, W. J. 

Fllice, Ed. 

PA-aus, W. 

Rllia> hon. G. A. 

I ergushun, su 11, C 
iitzgcrald^lord W.C. 


Franldaud, K. 
Parrand, U, * 
Graliam, S. 
Grosvecor, hon. R. 
Chant, J. P. 

Grattan, J. 

Gronvenor, gen. 
Gurney, K. H. 
Griffith, J. W. 
GosKell, Ben, 

Gurney, II. 
llotium, lord 
Hume, Joseph 
Ifaldimand, W. 
Ileathcote, O. 
tlowaid, hon. W. 
jidUoid A* 

^Kaai|by, e. 

Ham, Robt. 
tIutrlunson,hon.G.Il. 
Hobhpuse, J. CJ. 
Honywood, "W. P. • 
Hughes, colonel 
James, W. 

Johnson, col. 
Kennedy, T. F. 
letbbtidge, su T. * 
Lamb, hw* G. 

Lester, B. L. 
Langston, J. IL 
Lennord, T. B.* 
Lockhart, J. I. 
Leycester, R. 

Lemon, sir W, 

Lloyd, sir E. 
Latouche, Rt. , 
Monck, J, B. 
Mab^y^J. 

Martin, J. 
MostyUjShT. 

Mahon, gen. 

Maxwell, J. 
Macdonald, J. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
MaijOribanks, S. 
Mawyatt, J. 

Moore, Peter 


Mtlbink, M. 
Mabijrly, J, 

Newro in, II. 
O’Calli^han, colonel 
Ord,m 
Palmer, col. C. 
Power, IT. 

Prittie, hon. F* 

Pyjo, F. 

Palmer, C. F. * 
Pettse, IL 

Poadetti boo. W. I. F. 
pjyse, P. 
iBcatao, D. 

Roberts, colonel 
Robjnson, sir G. 
Ratnbold, C. B. 
Russell, lord J. 
Bam^tottom, J. 
Rqbarts, A. W., 
Ripe, S, 

RkMoi^ W. 

Ridley, sir M. W. 
RamMea,*J. C. 
Russell, G. 


StaiiU V, loul 
btaileU, J. 

Sefton, lord 
Smith, R. * 
Smith, VV. 

.Stuirt, loid J 
Sykes, D. 

Scudamore, 11. P. 
Tierncy^, rt. hoii. G 
Titebficid, marquis ci 
Tavistock, marquis of 
Tynte, C. K. 
Western. J. 

Wilson, sir R, 
Williams, J. 
Whitbread, Sam. C. 
Wilson, T.., 

Wood, alderman 
Williams, W. 
Whilraoro. W. 
Whitbread, W. H. 

W hitc, L. 

TEHtHs. 

'W arre, J. 

Normanby, loid 


][Ri8ti Poor EMPtoYMCNT Birt.J 
Mr. Gotdbum rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill ** for the Employment of 
the Poor in certain districts in Ireland.’* 
The chief oidect of the measure was, he 
said, td enaole the population to earn 
their subsistence by tneir own exertions, 
as the greatest and most substantial benefii 
that could be conferred upon them. It 
was well known, that there many laige 
tracts of land in Ireland utterly impervious, 
where there was little or no communica¬ 
tion, and where crimes were frequent fiom 
the means afforded of escape. By the 
present measure, it was proposed to place 
a certain sum at the disposal of the loid 
Ueutetiant, to be by him applied to the 
construction of new roads, in those dis • 
tricts where the auffiering was most severe. 
The work, it was intended, should be 
executed, not uades local authority, but 
by officers appobted immediately by 
government. A want of means had 
hitherto prevented tlie countiea in ques¬ 
tion fcom undertaking thk improvement 
but ea soon u the advantages were 
realized, and (he estimates of their expense 
aubmitti^ to the grand juries, no doubt 
oould, be entertained of their disposition 
to.irepfl^ tiie.AyBS advanced. 

t Sit JOe Crejpignjt felt anxious that 
the beaefita of (lua measure should bo 
jrcadened penaanent. 

Mr. & Rice warmly .ipprovcd of the 
bUL aa one of the wisest measures that 
could be adoptcik 

Sir E. O’Biten complimented the 
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liberality of tlie English people for the 
mauncr in which they had come forward, 
and Aipressod himself favoutahle to the 
bUl. . . . ' 

Mr. ilVoK^AaTM was wHIibg to give liia 
consent to the bill, provided hd^ld not 
bind himself by so doing to any mmrOba* 
tion of the coaduct of goyerntp^mlL'«^^h 
respeOt to the a^ra of Rel^d/^ '“ 
Leave was given to lhr|ne ift 

' y , ' ' . 'rV y., fiijf 


Distress in Ireland. 
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Distress in Ireland.] T|»e 
Dtirnlej/ adverted'to vrlwithe'liadlw^d 
on Wednesday, dtKr^si^ 

state of a part 'ol ^tid wlshS^d to, 

know whether the 

prepared to give'the Hitt 

communication ftom tho. :J;i^er|f^n|t of 
Ireland respecting an 
in that country^ ? 

The Eatl ot XiverpaoT 9^^ |fei»dd-hf 
iiesitation in giving the^mfonhsma'it* 
quested. The monjofs W4liaaIeF 
course of a few day<i after fwintd t^en 
upon him, the goyenunentof^elandihad 
resorted to measures'fbr'roe 
obtaining information aivto roO'^^^te OC 
Ireland, both politically and wlth^n^i^; 
to the supply of food. ' It v^as ihlind^'dlNtt 
at that period there was a great s^nd^jce 
of articles of food, and 


IdoVed to; and though If W^dcsirable to 
avoid dl interference On the part pf 
government as lodg ea p^dble, yet'a 
strict watch' wa» 'ked^ to 'Ihe state of 
tbit' part of Irdaha 'Where distress was 
bekfnning td app^i‘.'‘ It Was found that 
onw bne if^cle of 'diod, that of potatoes, 
faadfdfiah'ii^; Ihgt fehdh distress had In 
ceh|ei|ti#Be?^btisiisi-'ln' the, edhmy of 

^e‘ same time 
S^'wei'i^is^ Tor tf(e poroosea 
tfatThere was 





. ..ttsi 

he'bf charac¬ 
ter' iind'enteh^ tS&tJ^yerotnent interfered* 
kt the»eommeiit^^deHt^OK^ by cau- 

doosly sending a ^^auap ly- of food, and 
ettfrWards.a auppiy oTpm^ for seed. 

Bjif *ddllk’'he’^wr ront the'gov'emment 
Rld not’del^jep^^.«.#^pply for the 
^f^Of thefdi^^'that existed, he had 
ro; jaroit^dni’i^ ey a much more 
itbae of rdiefl end he bad with 
iiiat view eneouraged ag much ns' possible 
ibi^eublctro^n ^igh had been set on 
tod been*5o liberally 
^iiwMedf fb#i^i*etof of the distress in 

, '^1^‘Marq^’of' Jt^jrfoibB'agrccd %vith 
tto ndhie tm' in 1|ia-'gendi'al principles, 
4iiexpe^ency of the 

Ijihduld be recol- 
d^tbetion between 


inteiitBreto^.'lf: 
dfito'itotl 


. ^ -, ^—^carovoFe geiiiBral^cercity, and that .of 

observe that great 


ftoirtf aoy ^general 
i contrary, there was 

t jrf’graint hut from thefat- 
iSiinf'i^be food, that of pota- 

the garden of the 


were necessarily Invdtvedln In ^iiwtance, the dis- 

of interfering wfOi rogdft ftonf aoV''ffciieral 

of food; as iuchtedSe' 
do much mischief edt 

dividual speculatitof^'ahd ^ii^! 
price of arlicle«' 'br”tlte * 


4 ^' 



roch'^t 


CIV *t; roan 


?s^;. 


Theo , 
of the empire 
subject, was .isjie 
scarcity of 


upon the impdrtatiim'bf'^raih^tod 
lieved all were now. agye^H hj ft 
sure did more harm 
grain would fiav.6 beto iiilbr"' 

rate, had the boupty hdt’beeif^iilibf' 
was fully aware thatsoch a stalil t^^ft] 
under pect^iar circatbstaneeiiiltiihl^y^^^ 
as to render U '^olutdW 
government to ihterferevbdtft 


ti;||nd uboh #hi^ he depended for 
’,ThoagV*^lftndhubtedly it 

L.*'V- ‘'j* . !T S.v' Vi»m. ‘ 


d^tit to interlhre 
^^le'of'a general ‘ 
rokekV ^r^bm- 
t,# dto'«ftfcl^ 
"hetossBiV ■, 
irt(%"Wa8, 

. #hf. those 
wptiy 'entered' ’. 
relief ofciiaf ■■ 

aved.‘alro hf tb’e '' 

•mu(^,;ror 



highly essenri&F that such inie^ereifcef Woeding enmloyment to the poor of lip- ’ 
should onlyrtake pkee when it beqawh'The ketwtoi dial thfe poorpeasaftH 
unavoidable. It Was in this view of the whose polktoes had fgUed, had been com- 
subject that the state of Ireibnd was palled fd rtBarf fto fattbsisteRce>. to Ah 
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consumption of tiieiv pigs Qnd cows, and 
wpre left without the means of paying 
any rent. The lan^loi'ds, who depended 
upon jtheir rents, were thus compelled to 
suspend all the works thev were carrying 
,on; the labourers employed in those 
works were in consequence discharged; 
and thus the distress was contiituaily 
increasing. "He trusted, that as in the 
beginning of the session their standing 
orders had been suspended, for the pur> 
pose of passing coercive measures with 
regard to Ireland* there would be no hesi> 
tatien in no(^ adopting a similar course 
with reference to a measure for.relieving 
the poor of that country, by affording 
thenx the means of employment. 

UOUSE OE‘COMMONS. • 
Friday f May J7» 

RoMAKCATitoLicPBSiis'Bii.r.]} The 
bill was read a third time. On the ques¬ 
tion, that it do pass, 

JNfr. Secrctary,jPce2 said, that as the 
bill had undergone a full discussion, and 
as the sense of the House had been fairly 
taken on the subject of it, he would not 
persist in wlut.he bod po doubt must be 
an unavailing opposition, lie trusted, 
liowcver, that his not^ressing the House 
to another divisioiuii^^ not be con¬ 
strued into any wap|||H|||k^svon, or any 
diffidence of the opitn^^f^ had delivered 
on this importimt bilk 
Mr. Catinittg could not do justice to 
liis own feelings, or to the conduct which 
had been pursued by his right bon. friend, 
if he did not declare, that the course he 
had pursued upon this occasion reflected* 
on him the highest credit. Entertaining 
the strong sentiments which his right 
hoo. friend was known to cherish upon 
this subject, it was impossible that he 
could have acted in a more candid, a 
more liberal, or a more ^ndsome manner. 
Next to the gratification he should have 
felt in having his right hon.^ friend for a- 
supporter, was tlie iati 8 facti 9 tx of haying 
had such an opponent. 

Sir T. Letwridge said, he coi^l not 
arrest the progress of the bill in that 
House; but he might at least be allowed 
to tha^ God, that ^there were three 
estates of this realm-^e King, Lords, 
and Commons. 

The bill waii^ben patted. 

West India and American Tkade 
VOL. vr. 


Mat 17 , [074 

B 1 LL .3 Mr, ItobinsQii moved the second 
reading of this bill. 

Sir JV. Curtis asked, who had galled 
for such a measure? None, but jtudi as 
act|d from motives entirely iiiLcrostod. 
He should oppose the bill in every sia^e, 
ot} account of its decided interferonco 
with tho^e navigation and revenue law ■. 
pnder which the kingdom had flourislu'd 
daring so long a period. The only ad¬ 
vantage that could accrue from it must 
be to America; since, it would allow licr 
ships to load at ports in our West India 
colonies, and to sail directly for the United 
States. 

Mr. Serjeant dnsiow conceived, tliat 
upon every ground of justice, policy, and 
humanity, thf^ country was bound to 
thank his right hon. friend for biinging 
forwtlrd this bill. Since the period ai 
which the existing laws were framed, the 
country hdd acquired, by the result of two 
successful wars, a large addition of cx- 
tensiye, valuable, and important colonics; 
and towards those colonies, the mcasuie 
was an act of absolute justice. 

The bill was read a second time. 

Colonial' Trade Bill.] On the 
order of the day for the second reading of 
this bill, 

Mr. I'otvcU Btizton rose to remind the 
House, that last year the chancellor of the 
exche^er hod stated, that a proposition, 
as to East India sugars being imported 
into this country on the same terms that 
sugars from the West Indies were, might 
be referred to the committee on foicigii 
trade. That, however, liad not yet been 
done; and as this hill greatly interfered 
with the question of adopting such a pro¬ 
position, he wished to ask the right lion, 
gentleman when it was intended to bring 
it forward? Certain facts had recently 
come to bis knowledge whicli attached 
additional importance to this question. 
.By« vciy able pamphlet lately written by 
an intcihgeot merchant of Liverpool, a 
Mr. Cropper,, it appeared that the tax 
levied by we West India im|lortcrs upon 
thf pubhe in profit qn their sugars, ovci 
and above the profits which the puuuc 
^wbttl'd have to pay on other sugaia, was 
no teas than 1,500,000k per annum. Now, 
th*that pOmphlet an answer Ii<nl been 

( mblisbed, under the sanction of the West 
odia mer^nts; and even there it was 
admitted, tiiat West India sugars were- 
sold at 5*. per cjvt. dearer than sugars 
from the East Indies could be sold at, 
2 X 
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supposing the rate of chity to be the same. 
Now, .'ji. per cwt. was equivalent tp r>U 
per yni; .and it being aclmittcd that 
200,tXK) tons were annuady imported into 
I his country, here was a tax of 1,000,000/. 
a- 3 'ear paid by tlio consumer on West 
India sugars, in consequence of tUe AVest 
India monopoly, and tor the solo benefit 
of the West fnejia merchants. The jBast 
India merchants, as he understood, had. 
prepared a petition to that llouse* in, 
which they represented, that if an ad 
vu'‘rein duty were imposed upon “all” 
sugars imported irito this * country, 8C> 
curding to their quality, the price to the 
consumer would be greatly reduced, and 
tlic consumption itself very largely in¬ 
creased. They conceive^ that sugar,' 
which now fetched Gr/., would in. that 
event realize not more than 3d, pCr Ib., 
riid that the efiect of such a reduction of 
price would relieve the eountt^, taking 
into consideration the entire annual im¬ 
portation and the average, annud prices, 
i'roru a tax of not less than 16,0(X},000/i 
per annum. He did not pledge himself 
ior the accuracy of this calculation; hid* 
taking the result to be' only in. fact; 
y,CO'.),OOQ/., nay, if it were pniy 4,000^000/., 
tile (juestion for the consideration of par¬ 
liament became one of immense jmport- 
a!icc. The value of the ^ast India trade 
iiod increased in a most extraordinary, de^ 
gree. The cotton sent hither in ];792 
wag not more than lOOlb.. In 1813, it had 
increasod to 100,and in 1820>. to 
1,000,0001b, No parliamentary returDi, 
subsequently to 1820, had-yet been oh-.. 
tained; but he had every reason to'think. 
that the importaGoni which in 1792 waa 
to the, amoiuat of lOOlb.. only, woul^ be 
found to be, in 1822* 2,0PQ,O^lb. . Tb€r« 
seemed to be, in.short, no oaying to..«hht> 
extent this trade might increase 
believed ho was n:t^^ant^dln sayipj^.that 
no return was soi, valuable as .spgM^, 
Sujjurg were in country always, a: 
marketable comm^ity to <tlm impor^r}. 
and from their weigltf and, storwt^ t.h^y 
were almost the . best airtliile. to ib^- 
freigluers. He thought H be found 
th^ a mauer of greater impqrtfmce.(^tdd; 
nQt}?!ebrouglitvindei;J|snwce« , 

.idjf. jaid, be dia „Bpt happ^ 

to be ip 4*^ jBlpuse when the d>scutsm.i)ftp| 
whi^ member, alluded, ..took 

place, Thff however, was,.' that ^t 
year an aet .wiw passed, imposing a duty. 
i^n ,l&a8t Ipdia, lu^are, which, act would 
^pire this year. If it should l)e proposed J 
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to parliament to renew that act, the dis-. 
ctission to which the hon. gcutlonmn' 
seemed iksiroug- that the House should 
notv be led, would in due course come on. 
At the same time, it did. not naturally 
follow the adoption of such a bill as the . 
'present, that the duties on East India 
sugars would be assimilated to those which 
were paid on sugars imported from the 
_West Indies. , , 

‘ hlr. Bright thought* that the East India 
question stood on very different and dis¬ 
tinct grounds from any upon which' the 
interests of 'oqr West India colonics could 
be imagined, to rest. The East Indies by 
their natural, situation could not be made 
more, aocespble to the rest of the com- 
merdal world tnan they-now were. The 
nature of our , communication with them 
was liable to. very little alteration. But 
in regard to our intercourse, and,, 
intercourse Of .other' powers, with our 
West India colonics, we were very 
differently situated- He, therefore, im- 
plored.ministersio put the minds of those 
' who were interest^ the West India 
trade at rest,., by specifically declaring 
what were the intentions of government. 
'A veryJmge capital was embarked in this 
extensive branch p^. one commerce; and 
a-very .strong painful iatercs't was 
excilm among ils.prthcipal,. members, ^ 
to the. ultima^OUI[L.9f- ministers with 
respect to .dhwIHI^Ip' 

Mr. W.. that the hon. 

gentleman who E^'lust sat down appear¬ 
ed to be againtt ol) monopoUes* but the 
monopoLy* enjoyed., by Uie*!-West- India 
.merenants. The great object of the bill 
was^ to allow to our colonics, ^cc intcr- 
•coursc and comtuunicattoo with every 
part of the wOrUt; and he apprehended 
ihat if the trade In sugar was .not thrown 
open* considerable mischief must ensue 
to. the commerce of Gj:ea,t Br jtain. Under 
4ba presmit regulations, the consumptioiv 
wag rather decrmipg tbftn increasing, la 
the short period of three years the quantity 
;Q.f rugttm on.-hand;had diminislmd from 
to 4?,0(?6-jhogjdifads. If sugars 
'Wetj^,ellowed,,to. be ^exported to every, 

K ' erjl, 4ie' congumytion wpuld. 

f ye^y.imaWmUy ipereasetk . . 

thouj^ht, that the East 
no just claim to suchi 
ia jbii^ehtl es 4^ ,hoih .member for Wey-, 
^mbuth had put in for them. They were,, 
ip.edectr.eimtng fov the ruin of those who 
hid, yi<!l<da% polished the sla^e-trade., 
The .ireprhteatations of those for whom 
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the liorii gentleman desired to intcrc-<:t the 
House were confined to a prayer for per¬ 
mission to participate in the monopoly, ns 
it was called, of the West India colonists 
and merchants. This tvas the whole 
claim. It would be necessary to inquire 
what were the rights of the West India 
traders; and what would be the expe.- 
<Iicncy of granting the claim of the East 
India traders i The rights of thie former 
were comprised in this—a compensation 
for certain restrictions imposed upori 
them by the mother codntry, for the 
general benefit of the state. - Was the 
trade of the East India interest subject to 
the same restrictions as that of the West' 
1 ndia merchants ? Was the trade between 
India and England limited exclusively -to 
Britisli goods? Had parliament Imposed, 
in favour.of the West' India merchant, 
any ]Atecting duties, such as those con- 
tainedin the schedule ttanexed to the bill 
now before the House?- Hfe considered 
that our Indian possessions were, in re¬ 
spect of a foreign tirade, precisely in the 
stare of an independent empire. Our 
Indian empire, then, was nOt to be con¬ 
sidered in the light of a mere colony. -It? 
trade was not subject to the restrictions 
uiidir. which the. West India trade labour¬ 
ed, and was not therefore entitled to par¬ 
ticipate in those benefits which had been 
given to tlie latter, h|u^mp^'n$ation for 
such restrictions. Ai|||Ppbe question of 
expediency, were he to go into the dis¬ 
cussion, of that, be must open no less a 
subject than the whole system of our cd- 
loniiil policy. He would therefore con¬ 
clude, by- protesting against any attempt 
at connecting together the two distinct 
questi-.ms of the East India and West' 
India trades. 

Mr. • T. iVilson -feared, -Uiat the bill 
would do but very Rule good tO the West 
India trade; and if irdhi not effect a po¬ 
sitive good to that interest, he thought it 
was likely to be productive of mischief 
somewhere eke. 

Mr. Money contended, that the East 
India merchants had been treated with 
injustice and partiality by the legislature. 
It had refused to receive the cotton ma¬ 
nufactures of India without a duty amount-' 
■og to prohibition; while ithaiTcompellcd 
the inhabitants of the Eart Indies to rte-' 
ceive our manufactures withodt the pay* 
merit of any duty. ' 

Mr, W, Smith said, fie did not wonder' 
that gentlemen-were' anxious to press this 
subject forward now, because ihc longer 
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it was postponed the greater would be the 
opposition to it. This was no other than 
a question between Great Britain and the 
West India colonies; but he believed that 
the measure would be of little advantage 
to the latter. There had been a mutual 
monopoly between Great Britain and her 
West India possessions; ani^tbis measure 
was disadvantageous to the latter; for the 
gain, whatever it might be, would be 
made -out of the pockets of the consumera. 
The hon. member censured tlie niode in 
which the legislature had long proceeded 
upon this subject, and adverted to the 
steps taken by the House in 1753. He 
was favourable to an equality of advantage 
between the colonies and the mother 
country; but bu did not understand that 
kind of liberality which consisted in giving 
; every thing, and receiving nothing ; and 
in this cas| he certainly saw no reciprocity 
whatsoever. Was the country in a situa¬ 
tion to depart from the system which had 
so long prevailed with respect to the co¬ 
lonies? That point ought to be con¬ 
sidered before they adopted a itew code of 
legislation on so important a subject. If 
the colonies were likely, irTTommon with 
the public, to derive benefit from this 
measure, he of course would not oppose 
it; but he believed that that which was 
denominated a boon would not be advan¬ 
tageous cither'to the one or the other. 
If the trade Vvere thrown completely open 
—if the colonies were, allowed to send 
their produce direct t« every part of the 
globe—theni' the people of this country 
would say *• We must seek our supply 
from every part of the globeand thus 
the ordinary proceedings of commerce 
would be completely unhinged. It was 
urged; by those who were favourable to 
this measure, that East India sugars were 
now allowed to- be exported to the Medi¬ 
terranean; and therefore it was argued, 
that the monopoly had been given up. 
-But^ if the agreement between the moihor 
coubtry and the West India colonies were 
broken to that extent, it was'a gratuitous 
concession oti.the'part 6f government: 
and those who Oalled for an extension of 
the trade had noi right to turn about and 
'say, that because a certain point had been 
given urp, the 'West India colonics «cii! 
bbufnd to part with all their privilcgch. 
-Artoth^ ^estion was, at what time was 
.this-bargain made tvith the colonics bc- 
cattSe, he believed it would be found, on 
refbronce to the period, that the popula¬ 
tion had increased so mucli since as to 
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,create a greatly extended demand for trould ensue; and unfortunately Imb wow 
sugars; and if that commodity were sold of the conscquuiiccs' was but too correof. 
at a ^lodcrate price, there could be no Tite West India proprietors were sufferii^ 
doubt but that much of the stock Which heavy losses. Their great object w^s, to 
the petitioners had on hand would find find subsistence for the poor creatures on 
consumers. How far the getieral pros* their estates. As to profit, it was quite 
.purity of the state would be improved by out of the question. Unless some revul' 
this measure^ he did not now consider, sion took place which sliould restore tlic 
He viewed the question, with reference trade, and encourage the use of colonial 
to a particular interest, and he would say, produce, the West India proprietor could 
that this monopoly ought either to be kept not prosper. And yet in this deplorable 
ct)tiro, or to be destroyed altogether. state of alFairs, they were about to admit 
I\lr. Barham said, tiiat his hon. friend the produce of the East Indies into a 
in speaking of the monopoly, had said market which was already glutted.* If 
that they ought to possess it entire. Not this system were persisted in, they might 
only d'd he subscribe to that doctrine,, as well give up their West India colonies, 
but every, man in the colonics assented to He was really,astonished at the quarter 
it. They considered it as-their charter, whence this cry of-a free trade proceeded. 
It was on the faith of that agreement that If bis hon. friend (Mr. Ricardo) bad ad> 
those who preceded them had formed vanced the doctrine, it would not have 
their great colonial establishments. If it surprised him. But, strange to s^ the 
was violated, it would be'an act of gross j call for a free trade proceeded from a 
injustice, and the colonial interest would I quarter in which, heretofore, there was 
be absolutely annihilated. But, it seemed, no freedom at all. If came from the 
there had been an invasion of that monV East Indies^ an empire with which, until 
poly: and that was used as an argument very lately, no private British merchant 
for destroying it altogether. Now, if was allowed to trade—a soil on which, 
there had beefl^an invasion of that mono- till within the last few years, no British 
poly, it was not effected for the sake of subject bad a right to set his foot. The 
the West India interest; and if, for the demand came from a portion of the em- 
purpnse of serving some other interest, pire which could not, permanently, be 
life West Indib proprietors gave up a,j connected with the mother country; for 
certain right, it was not fair to turn round { no man could suppose, that a force .of 
on them anil say, « Your contract is [ 25,000 men woultK be able, for a long 
broken, and the monopoly shall be de- | series of years, to govern eighty or a 
stroyed." This wofild be a most violent hundred millions of native^ inhabitants, 
and a most unjustifiable doctrine. Per- When those possessions should be dis- 
haps this measure might do good.' He severed from this country,, what would 
did not say that it would or wduld not. be our situation f .. Having ruined the 
But why should a measure be introduced West Indies, and being unable to procure 
.which would deprive the West India pro- *sugar from that quarter, they would be 
prietor of a privilege which had long been ■ obliged td apply to a foreign government 
his, on account of some incideDtal, some, in the East Indies, which probably would 
contingent benefit? ..Why should he, for not take any pbrtion oftbeir manufactures, 
such a speculatido, be.rcduced to a 1061*6 imd they wo^ consecpient^ be compelled 
nonentity ? With resj^t to the right of to gay for every tbing.they purchased in 
trade which had been granted to i)e- gold. It was observed) * that this measure 
merara and Betbibe, it had been aske^i would. faaVe the^vefieet of Checking the 
why, at the time, some representation--^.skttfe trade*If. it Could be proved‘to him 
. was not made on the sUbjgct ? He bad that the slave t«de was: likelyv under the 
, . only to answer, that repres^tetions were-^existing/i^£bin,r-tq ;be rdnewed. -in, the 
inside* At that time there .iras an eibstth< :'We^'^dta .cotodiesi ..there-.,was aui>^bill 
dent supply of colonial produce, .-dad.tlle.; ba]ratg:f(u:'<i&’'<»bje«i.^tbe. anoiliilaUoD^ of 
act of . the minister, on that dCcasicmhdd-^tbadtrUsadi.would, not support. 

: tended^^<;crrate the present nhattess,'-^fiubv^;.wouldtndCilleg>8lite.fdr.;aisi^il 
r The Woft lodia merchants rethonstmteds :iipb{di.h«did..net:bdieve <ta.etisl.f'>iiet 
- in every, way they could; and he.waheaa* tliC-'OsbjeBtlbe^exsfiBhiedi befbre..k:' 0 (Xn- 
- .of % dictation that waited cn thwOmU.' !fnktee«^l^:.it'bie*slr^a tliatiibcTiei^as 
nister,’andmrgucd thejtiuestion with him* ''Aoy'iirimmte ef the revival of tlw'dlave 
Jiff/Mr. B*)'.thcn foretold;what dittte^.|;trade»i*^and.hb.wotild bo tile (irtbito adopt 
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measures of prevention; but he would not 
proceed to legislate o/i the mere fancies 
^nd imaginatioDH of -rneo, whose minds 
had been so long tixed on this subject, 
that they were likely to be deranged by 
the slightest occurrence. 

Mr. Ellice oflered his cordial’ support 
to this bill as one of those measures of ap> 
firoxioiation to free trade, which was the 
safest, and best, protecting, to a rational 
extent, existing interests which had 
grown up under an opposite system, and 
at the same tinse odering to the rest of 
the world a sincere proof of our disposi¬ 
tion to carry into effect those liberal prin¬ 
ciples which we had so loudly professed, 
lie had listened with attention the 
speech of his hpn. friend the member for 
Norwich ( Mr. Smith) and had heard*no 
argument urged against this measure, 
whj;^ did not equally, apply to our whole 
colonial system. Certainly if we were 
now called upon to .legislate on this im¬ 
portant subject for the hrst time—with 
the experience and information the last 
century had given us, he might agree in 
the impolicy of peopling the West India 
Islands with slaves, to produce articles, 
whicii we could more easily and profit¬ 
ably obtain from other countries inex- 
cluinge for our manufactures—but the 
case before the House was, how the res¬ 
trictions on trade could be gradually and 
ultimately removed; without entailing 
absolute ruin on those, who had embarkra 
their property on the £iith of existing re¬ 
gulations and the protection of parliament. 
I'bis bill wast in his opinion, calculated 
to effect that object, and he therefore sup¬ 
ported it. • Much matter had been intro¬ 
duced foreign to the subject under dis¬ 
cussion, and the attention of the House 
.had been diverted from it, by a kind of 
by«battle between the East and West 
Indians, respecting the duties on sugar, 
which were to be regulated hereafter by 
another .bill. He coiud’not avoid, as this 
course had been followed, offering a few 
remarks in answer to some .very atraoge 
observations of one or two bf hia boo. 

. friends on this subject.. The. West Ind|a 
: . planter was, in his opinion, ftdrly eniill^ 

V-. to^avniodemte protectionibr aOme time to . 

corner, in the some n^nhecsis be eonceited" 
h itheagfidiUaristentitledelsotoamoderkte, 
i Jiot to the monstriraii,’ -protection, a&brded.. 
him by the corn bUb One bon. gentleman^: 
iMr.'Money) 'had* bfought ^ore the 
-1 (House the' wiMde <»se 6f the cultivators 
India. ' He coiUpiaiBed, and with great 
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reason, that by the policy of this country 
our manufactures had been imposed upon 
the people of India, without th^ least 
protection to the Indian manufacturer, 
who had been nearly ruined, and an im¬ 
mense-population deprived of profitable 
employment, from our ability to supply 
tbeir on:n manufactures /rom the im¬ 
provement in our machinery and supe¬ 
riority of capital, at' a cheaper rate: 
,and now, exclaims the hon. mettaber, 
having diverted the’ industry of (he people 
from its former employment, you subject 
their raw .productions, which you-have 
compelled them to cultivate, to excessive 
duties, to protect the West India planter. 
He entirely concurred with the hon. 
gentleman tlvit nothing could be more 
cruel, and nothing could more justly 
subject us to the imputation of bcin^ a 
nation of shopkeepers looking solely to 
profit in'our dealiogs with mankind, than 
this unjust policy. But again, he ‘ 
would ask, whether the West India pro¬ 
prietors were accountable for those 
measures, or whether they were adopted 
with a view to the promotion of their 
interest? Another hon. friend (Mr. 
Buxton) th*c advocate of the consumers, 
had stated, that if the additional pro¬ 
tecting duty of 5s, was discontinued, 
he had no doubt the price of sugar 
would be current at Sd, per lb. He 
could not imagine by what process of rea¬ 
soning, bis hon. friend arrived at this 
conclusion. At aU>events the additional 
duty, could only increase the price one 
halfpenny, but the most satisfactory an¬ 
swer .to his hon. friend, was, to refer 
bim to the chancellor of the exchequer 
who raised more than Hd. per lb. duty on 
West India sugar. Then it was argued 
by one hdn. gentleman, according to some 
equally strange calculation, that by this 
draerence of dul^r, a tax was Imd of 18 
milliona on the people of England to 
iaijifjport the West India colonies: his hon. 
friend (Mr. Smith) bad ^reduced this 
amount jto 2 milliona, and to this be would 
answer, tb^.West:India interest would 
be loo bappy nmke .a compromise at 
« much lower rate, and at Once give up 
their just claim ton moderate protec¬ 
tion. I The’ truth however was, those 
istatdmrnits were eqmtlfy erroneous, and 
altheaglL after a certfun time he would 
advocate the gradual equalization of the 
'doty, at present there did appear a' fair 
(daim, arising .from the utmost disttess, 
for. consideration on the one and 
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no very violent cause of complaint on 
the'Other. All the other markets of the 
world ,yvere open to both classes of pro- 
^ucera on the same terms. Another 
objection to this measure came rather 
with a bad grace from a portion* of the 
community to whom, I'rom some of those 
antiquated pripciples of our commercial 
policy, which all parties sought now to 
reform, the West India interest had been 
long sacrificed—he alluded to the supar 
refiners, who were afraid the permission 
given by the bill, of direct exportation 
of sugar from the Islands to the continental 
ports, would injure their manufheture. 
Their petition had been brought forward 
and supported by an hon. friend who 
with singular consistency ei>pportcd their 
claims to protection, and still refused, 
when the Indian interest was concerned, 
all protection to the colonists. The House 
should remember, that, to favor this par- 
’ ticular trade, the colonists were prohibited 
by law from refining their sugar in the 
Islands. They were obliged to pay also 
the additional freight, expense of transport, 
and package, the various charges attending 
a raw material, merely tliat the profit of 
manufacture should be sectved to the 
English refiner. Why, when gentlemen 
talked of the unreasonable claims of the 
colonist, and of his objection to the prin¬ 
ciple and practice of free trade, did they 
not propose to relieve him'from this inju¬ 
rious and manifest violation of them ^ The 
fact was, as hehadstatedinthe commence¬ 
ment of his observations, our commercial 
code had rather been formed on a conti¬ 
nual departure from, than on any observ¬ 
ance of these principles, and the utmost 
care was necessary in these alter¬ 
ations, to protect, to a moderate extent, 
the extensive vested interests, which 
might otherwise be most unjustly sacri¬ 
ficed to our lo'i^ for improvement. 
was as zealous in the cause as any of ^bM 
hoo. friends, but he would proceed 
the greatest caution and chrcunnSpection.' 

' To return, howevefr to the bill under 
discussion, as lie thought matter had 
fiednunnecessarilycotineetedvtdthit, there 
were ether brandies of %hesubject more 
material which had been totally lost sight 
of, and particularly tlte enormous charges 
and tnxatie^ un^r which our colonies 
and shippl^ ^vere oppreswd, and' firom 
which #iey might easily be telieved, 
withetti intury to any party. An hon. 
bardhiSt (sir W. Curtis j nad opposed this 
and the former bill, as tnreatening severely 
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to injure our navigation. If he thought 
they could produce that efthet, he would! 
be an equally strenuous opponent of them 
with his lion, friend. He considered our 
commercial marine ought to be regarded 
and protected, beyond any abstract views 
of profit and loss, which might regulate 
our policy in other branches of our tnide. 
The safety of the country depended on its 
prosperity, and every measure should be 
taken'to foster and improve it. Ho felt 
satisfied his hon. friend need be under no 
apprehension of its suffering from the 
provisions of these bills, but he entreated 
' the co-operation of his hon. friend to 
improve its condition, by compelling go- 
veron^ent to talae off the tonnage duty, 
which had been laid during war to pay 
part'of the expense of convoy, and which 
the*, chancellor of the exchequer had 
strangely forgotteq to remit, when the 
cause of its imposition had ceased. It 
was scarcely possible, beyond direct taxes, 
to credit the enormous burthens to which 
our shipping was subjected in ail quarters 
of the world, and especially in our own 
colonics, to satisfy the rapacity of various 
^ents and extortioners of government. 
'I^ke one oolony for instance, Trinidad ; 
he’held an account in his hand of the 
charges imposed there on a ship of S(X) 
tons, Tlie collector’s fee 55 dollars, 
'comptroller S8, searcher 40, treasury 15, 
island secretary SO, governor’s secretary 
37, extra officer 19, and various other 
sums amounting to 13^1. This was a 
s^cimen of the charges in ail the colonics. 
'Then, as if the poor ship-owner was the 
fair subject 6f plunder every where in 
countries not under our own government, 
had gentlemen exercising the func¬ 
tions of consols, who performed tire office 
of leeches as successfully as their brethren 
in offidal aituations in the colonies. The 
House had heard of the, monstrous sums 
raised in this way in the Brazils—one 
officer receiving about' 11,000/. a year. 
All ever Europe» although not'qaiic so 
bad, ft was still op'pressi^'e. Id Sfeily an 
. English vessel’cotiid d(» touch at'two 
’ porta without paying two consuls, and yet 
m to ooneeite the 

• Air (^ 0 ;;dfficer 8 of this deserip- 

^ tioB ill'’that iSladdt' iTn Atnertco it waS 
equity 1^ t he had acddeptally mtt tile 
f of -an’ English ^Vessel just arrived 

' from CharieStod, wte‘^ewed him the 
account of his eXp^Mes in that |mrt'f con¬ 
sisting of light and haihour dues, pHotagc, 
Custom-house and government charges, 
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amour^ing in all to doliara; aod the rUks,whichcouldncitherbcunderstood,or 
liouse wouldjicarcely cceditit, the British guorded Bgainst. English creditors under 
consurs fee for endorsing his register was such circumstances, and in the ovcig^vhehn* 
nearly equal to all the other expenses, ingdi^ultiestbatotherwisesurroundcdthc 
amounting to the scandalous exaction of planters, instead offeeling any disposition 
20 dollars. The expenses in our own to exte«>d their advances, were pressing 
ports were now under investigatioU in the to withdraw what tltey could save. The 
committee up stairs, and as far ^ the property in the contenti.oi\ got into what 
inquiry bad proceeded, it was imppssibte were cmled courts of justice, and was 
to itnagino any thing more iniquitous, ultimately the prey of lawyers and officers. 
The impositions of the Trinitydiouse to the utter ruin of the contending 
were indefensible, and their extortions parties. Such for instance was Use 
liad already led to the loaa of many actual condition of Trinidad«olaboariug 
foseign vessels, with-their cargoes, and under all the difficulties which oppressed 
crews, who rather preferred dangers the .did colonies, the planters discontented 
of the seas in the most violent storms,, arith the Jaws and the administration of 
to. the protection of. our po^ts at them, aod.the merchants having candidly 
the price we exacted for it. He had, told ^oyerhtngit, that while such a state 
indeed, been astonished at seeing the oftbmgs continued conRdence was entirely 
incrcifulreturnfor^l this in the American suspmided in all transactions with the 
charges on die vessel ..he had alluded to, island. This case, however, was not sin.- 
and that a remedy hod not b^n obtained gular. To give the House some idea of 
by the remonstrance of foreign govern' the extent to which this system was * 
ments, for evils yhich' our-^ministra* carried, he would state the situation of ano* 
tion, lodciog to the interests of our own thcrwretchedcolohy,St.Lucia. Hewould 
navigation, did not appear to consider as not go into a detail of all the complaints 
requiring tlieir attention. This ^as a andsulferingsoftheinhabitants, butas he 
fine held for the exertion of the' infiuenee ' did think animadversions in that place 
of the hqn. baronet fvith his friends, and sometimes strengthened die hands of go- - 
liemightbeassurcdhewouldb&conferHng vernroent, and aided the best intentions, 
a much less doubtful obligation on his in resisting the perpetual claims of die 
constituents in. using it, than in opposing adherents of administration for offices and 
the present bill. Then, although he jobs at the expense of our suffering fellow 
admitted, this , measure ae ffir as ft went countrymen in the colonies, be could not 
would benefit the cotonies,. if their situa' resist shortly adverting to the present and 
tion was examined into, it would be found past state of that .idand. It was well 
their djistress, severe and.almost insuppott* known to the House, that it bad been 
able as it was, was aggravated by the twice conquered during the last war, and 
same causes which oppressed our industry at last retained at a permanent possession 
and trade in every quarter, the enormous at the peace, not so much from any ob- 
amount of taxation of ' all descriptioift. ject of commercial advantage, ps from its 
In whatwereknownbytbenameoftaecon* importance as the key of the naval sta^* 
quered and ceded* cbldoies, taxes were le- tion in tbe^windward islands, and particu- 
vied, and expended by authori<j^, until the larly as cc^manding Martinique. While 
late w'or, unknown in tlie dependencies of under the French-government, to encou- 
Gi'cat Britain, at Jthe absolute will of the rage the settlement, which laboured under 
governor,. exereis^ ^cording to bis aM the disadvant^es'of a pestilent cli- 
price, and withoutcoi^Uiogtbefeelingtor mate, and being mare frequently subject 
interests ofthe inhabitants. Laws of every than any other island t« the effects of 
country and every code, administered i.n .burricanesitbeinbabitants hadbecncare- 
every language,neitheru]^r8tood by thosq fully exempted front .all tmeation, 800/. 
W.hoeafcuted, or whose intcratfs were afw only being raised lor the salary of the 
fedted.hy them,.construed, ^^edtly'by ' governor. . From the moment these poor 
avary snoccedii^ Englii^lawyer, who waa ; people were admitted to the blessings of 
sent out to preside in die islrnid courts^ de.. British protMtion, the rule had been re> 
stroyad the csedii. oF the t^lonies, and in : vansed, and they had been subject to every. 
this their'|boi»rpf need, with the supers | kind of exaction which the ingenuity of 
abandonee ..of ha this country^ | their governors could devise. It was 

there, was no coai^aod to lend or invest tme, that when.thcir coinplaints .reaobed' 
itj .on tihe aecnrity of pr^erty snb}ect-tO [ Uta ears of government, and tinio^.had 
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elapsed for an enquiry into them, one 
governor who it was reported had rwsed 
SO,00(V. for himself and his secretary bv 
his extortions, was dismissed and cashierca. 
Another succeeded, who also demanded 
what were called his legitimate perquisites, 
not to a much smaller amount. The 
hurricane of ^817 which destroyed all 
their crops, damaged their buildings, and 
killed some of their slaves, .then came in 
addition to their previous distress. The 
government buildings were destroyed. 
New and grievous taxes were laid by the 
simple fiat of the governor on the 
inhabitants who had been already too 
severely punished by this sad calamity, to 
repair and rebuild them. The erections 
made, were unfit for the ctgpate, and, as 
they alleged, in a most exposed situation. 
The hurricane of 1819 succeeded and 
disposed of them. This visitation was in 
all its circumstances still more ca'lamitous 
than the previous one, and yet in 1820 
and 1821 more oppressive taxes were 
again laid to rebuild the public works. 
The House, then, would not fail to observe 
how all these burthens were proportioned 
to what one would have imagined could 
only have justified them—the progressive 
prosperity of the people, Tlie whole po¬ 
pulation amounted to about 15,000, of 
which the slaves exceeded 12,000. The 
average crop was about 6 or 7,000 hhds. 
of sugar, which supposing other articles 
paid the expenses of cultivation might 
generally in the years preceding 1817 haVe 
produced a clear revenue to the planters 
of from 100,000 to 140,000/. Since 
' that year they had lost two entire crops, 
or at least the .expenses incurred in re¬ 
pairs exceeded the value of what had been 
saved from 'destruction by the hurricanes 
—the price had gradually fallen to the 
present depresfud value—and be con¬ 
scientiously believed the income of the 
whole island had fallen to less than one j 
fourth of its previous amount—if indeed, 
and it was a doubtful question, there was 
now any income beyond their expense. 
The taxes on the other hapd had been 
more than quadrupled. Last year nearly 
12.000/. had been exacted, 3,000/. to pay 
the sal^ of the governor, an officer of 
the big^ast character and most distinguish¬ 
ed ndtvice^ but whose claims on the coua- 
vty we had no right to palm off on iliese 
wretched people. He wlieved they were 
entirely sic'k of each other, and he en¬ 
treated government, wlten some other 
employment should be found for the 
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gallant general, not to replace him by so 
expensive a successor. . The truth was, 
wo overloaded the colonies with esta¬ 
blishments which were in no respect ne¬ 
cessary, and then were apt to eompiain 
of the cost of maintaining them. The 
major of a veteran battalion, with an 
addition of 5 or 600/. per annum to his 
pay, was a person of sufficient importance 
to fill the office of. governor of St. Lucia, 
under the superintendance of the com¬ 
mander in chief at Barbadoes; and there 
was DO occasion lor a host of staff' and 
secretaries, who unfortunately always fol¬ 
lowed in the suite of thegreater personage. 
He could draw a similar picture of many 
other colonies, bpt he was afraid he bad al¬ 
ready fatigued the House, and would there- 
fose only add a few observations on their 
general situation. The shipments from all 
the sugar colonies had usually averaged 
from 250 to 280,000 hhds.; which till 1818 
had probably produced a nett revenue 
after payment of all charges exceeding 7 
millions. This now' had been reduced by 
the fall of price to less than 3. The 
value of sugar was lower than in 1791. The 
chancellor of the exchequer then took 
12s. W. from 61s. He now takes 
27s. from about 58s. The settlers and 
-planters, in the now colonies especially, 
were invariably debtors, and they came 
in for their share of the gross in¬ 
justice which had been inflicted on all 
persons similarly situated, by the alter¬ 
ation of the currency. Their case at 
all events was exempted from the gene¬ 
ral rule which Mr. Mushett and some of 
his lion, .friends 'adduced in support 
of the justice of the last fraud in this res- 
j:tect. We possessed none of these colo-^ 
nies, or the inhabitants any property ia 
them in 1797, and the loans borrowed 
of their i^nsignees were all in paper at 
its greatesi depreciation. Luckily in this 
case there could be no difference of opi¬ 
nion, foots spoke for themselves, and did 
not require the aid of argument. In 1814 
and 1815, in Trinidad, where the. same 
metallic money has always been current at 
thesamevjslue, a bill for 100/. sterling could 
bw purCbassed for 150 or 15^. cqirrency. 
'rbe value of the poufid sterling has «uce 
gt^ually risen,. and now from 240 to 
250/; of the same metaHie money » re¬ 
quired from the defrauded debtor finr |M»- 
ment of altered 10^ sterling. His 
d^ts, taxes and expenses of all descrip¬ 
tions are increased m the same ratio^ and 
his returoB proportionelly reduced in 
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price, and yet thto teas caHed juetlce 1 He give the many advantage m the open com- 
had taken the case 'Cf Trihidad, having petitien which these Bjeasam .ubjected 
n letter in his hand •stating* the-actual tbeni. If all burthana ^ taxes ^ch as 
differende, but it was tteariyiif not qiiWtr be had pointed oat iriHWfr course ot Ins 
as great in Jantaica, atidaHourWhef eolo- ebiervaiiods were remebed, he did not 
flies. There was tto'ergnment^io ■forcible'- fear the reanlt, bat if we could not tell 
inrepIytothCTitibtelord^iaWeifoiiigaihsie*-' odr merebanta we were ready to meet 
tion of the geoerpl ptosperiry of m thd evorjr wish they could expfcss, to adopt 
interestirin the country, eao«^ thb agSb* | every irtiprovthiuent, and to remove all o‘j. 
cultural, as'pUeWg before hktt figures of slaoleain the way of a fair competition 
this description. Let ibem apply fbe with their cOroniercial rivaia, he should 
same test{ to the bther interefst materkHy dread the experiments now mafcmg, beti^ 
ai^ted,''ot'supposed to bh so, by thft ficial'as he admitted them to be, if 
bflh <lT(fey liad«'precise wcount bf th«f acuompanied by cuch protection. Ho 
quantity of comtnwtokl tonnage, amftafciUe however truBtwd much to the canuKt 
the vftlu© of itg which no poriott ' conduct ftud the avowed principles of the 

with the subject wmrid was overa|ated, prewdmit and vice president of the board 
at 20r. a ton in ^»l4^thoy would find the of trade, whicbi bp bad an opportunity cf 
capital employed itt ft .9t:militoos. At* a witoeAsIng in tlie committee above stairs, 
profit ofl 5 pflroent,the fair ivwrageut that ftvim which this bill emanated, and he 
period, this yielded a return of between 7 thongbt himself bound both from a sense of 
and 8 mllKoUstowafdsi^gUneraHoconie public t&ty and a perfect confidence in 
of the country. TburquaUtity of toanage their good intentions, to suppoit to tlio - 
stilt remained nsarly’thasaiHe, and was now utmost of his power, their anxious eodea- 
redueed In value to'28 ^millions. No vours to improve the general condition of 
person acquainted with ihia business, could the trade of the country, 
state the present profit above S per cent, Mr. Rkardo rose, in tlio first instance, 
he was almdst afifaid,. there was as much to make one observation on the subject of 
loss as profit generally, but assuming it the currency. Though the facts were not 
was otherwise, there was atleastafallingoff known to him, he could not help suspect- 
of between 5 and 6 nriiliona in thisbranoh ing tlie correctness of Ins hon. friend, re- 
of the public mcooie. He believed such snecting the payments in the West ladies, 
was the case with all the pnodoctive inter- That persons in the West Indies wlio, m 
ests of the country, at least that was the ISIS paid a debt of 1001. with \5ol. of 
general rule, and former prosperity the ex- their currency, should now have to pav 
cepiion. Certainly all this was not to be as- 327/., whUe that currency was not itself 
cribed toonec8use,andmoi«partioalarly in altered in valim, seemed to him incredible, 
this branch of our industry^ What he con- He would go on, however, to another sub¬ 
tended for was, tliat, while We had ton»eta jecti liliehadwantedanarptuuientmfavour 

f reat diminution cf profit from our pro- of a free trade, he should not have gone 
uctive capital, from the cessation of the farther than the speech of his bon. fnend, 
monopoly, and tho excitement which the He had painted the system exactly as it 
ovents of die war had accidentally given to w«» He had toldtfaem that thesliip-ownera 
our tra^, it was sewredy naisibte to were burthened with peculiar charges; 
believe, that any adnrioistraiiM, op>any that to compensate themselves for these 
legislature con'd at* the same momenr,. charges, the ship-owners were aijowed to 
have subjected persons eranloying «a- saddle unneoessMy espeoses w tho West 
pital, who were generllly debtors, and Indians; that the West^Indiana were not 
riieir transactions, to the dwaCigeineht* allowed to refino thew wgaf» but were 
andinnistice p^uoed by the fioai altera- obli^ to send it ovee wrih a quantity of 
tioo of tbe currOBty* This wuaa subjeet, nw^ in.order to employ and encout04:3 
hflwever^heCouJdaotpueaUe; ,Ha appro- owfhipptog; thHthey,iotUeit turn, liud 
vadefAhepresoRlhiU aaanimpfoveminl s6 maoeopoly givon ri»em of Um.tp' 
aMltHorc.«aa pledge of fqsdww improver< ply the home otorkat, wheic tlmcoa- 
meetwir atm eoottoeiwal At (he sumar got his sugar burthened by tlio c ist 

sepaeifitteBtedAthe House w)^ of alfcthese charges. Thasy^wni ti.rou^ii- 
thbwewli^mdiit thftyMgulationiwhiiek oujtH.was,of the same natuic. \exattuus 
wqrevssiBlddtrilM^iofia'tfi our trade add, aftd.unnacassary burthem. wi.e cai>t u^on 
rmvmiaok itodbetfSar^ifi JlfasA they placed owt'tdass, aad that cla*.!. was allow^.p>, 
hath on Afiur fbotiot^,if they could not relieve itself by preymg upon borau ot&ar* 
VOL. \ II. 2Y 
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An lion, member bad put a very proper cnce given to the West India planter, in 
question: wheu-be- was told that the peo- Jhe supply of the home market with sugar, 
pic ofrEngland^ere taxed for the sake of He contemled, that as the quantity of 
the West Inditm, the bon. member had sugar imported from the British West 
asked, who got this million and a half, India colonics exceeded the consumption 
when the West Indians could barbly keep of the mother country by nearly one- 
their estates in cultivation P No one got third, and as that surplus must necessarily 
it. That waa what he (Mr. K.) com* be Sold for exportation, Europe, and not 
plained of. The people of England paid Great Britain alone, Was to be considered 
grievously for their sugar, without a cor* as the market of the West India planter; 
responding benefit to any persons. The and that the price his surplus sugars were 
sum which they paid was strailowed up worth to be sent abroad, necessarily 
in the firuitless waste of human labour: governed the pride of those that were sold 
The hon. member for LOndonbad said, that to be consumed at home. Great Britain, 
they should pay the same price for their therefore, was supplied with sugar at ns 
sugar, whether they taxed it or not. Now cheap a rate as any nation in Europe; 
it was not possible this could be the case, and the only means of lowering the price 
The lion, member tniglM:4is.weU have said, to the consumer, was by lowering the 
that if they did not lay a tax on tea, duty.—It bad been said, that the foreign 
the Chioese would raise the price of it planter could raise sugar cheaper than the 
equal to the present price burtmned with British planter, and this was too true; 
the tax. The general principle that regu? hut he (M^ M.) maintained, that ihc 
latedprice where free competition operated price of a commodity had no reference 
was, that a commodity would be sold as to the cost of i^ production, but was 
cheap as the producers could afibrd. Un* governed by the proportion that the 
less, therefore, our admission of the East supply bore to the demand: and there- 
India sugars could add to the cost of pro- fore It did not follow that because foreign 
dudng them, there could be no increase plantera could cultivate cheaper than 
of price. The case of the -'West Indies British planters, they would sell cheaper, 
was precisely similar to that of the corn Ia*fact, they all sold at the same price: 
laws. As in the latter case we were pro- and the only consequence of the disad- 
tecting our poor soil from tbe competition vantageous competition to which the 
of the rich soil of other countries, so were British planter was exposed was, his being 
wc to protect the poor soil of the West reduced to very great distress.—For tho 
ladies from the competition of the riph truth of this doctrine he would appeal to 
soil of the East Indies. The mischief in the agricultural gentlemen; and ask them 
such cases was, that there was much whether.the present price of corn was 
human labour thrown away without any regulated by the^ cost of its production, 
equivaient. He fully agreed, that there or by the proportion which the supply 
would be the greatest possible injustice in bore to the demand ?—The real state of 
sacrificing tee vested interests of the West tee case was, that from the moment the 
Indies; butit would becbeapCr to purchase produce of the British West India colo- 
our sugar front tee Ease fodies, and to ntes exceeded the consumption of the 
pay a tax ditect^ to tee West Indies ter idioteer country, which was tee conse- 
the liberty of dmhg so.-'. We Shohld'-be queboeofthendmerousadditiohal colonies 
gainers by the Margate ^ beoahso 'tHhre tnaft wete ceded at tee late peace, their 
would be no waste M humon labour. Ak monopoly . of the 'heine market be- 
he thought a monopoly was a efoadvantege cimo nearly nomtea^ am! the mother 
on mther side, he aaw no reason ter op- ceiteti^ was nn^saarilyeupplfed kt tee 
posing the present bU4 whioH Approached,' aainn-'prlele oa the continent of Europe 
toe eeitam d^ree^ to fte# trader We wl^ heirtnonppoly of the supply of the 
could not too soon return to'tee sound' e^n^'#^h ‘Iransh intinUfaOtul;eB, and 
prioeipie; and ifwe onOelKrivndnt it tfiej IhtM, ^^^emtdned in' fulf terce. 

Hiwse iteoldno longer be n^ented'w^ tircumsi^deB, ocOatftened 

these discwpis, srttd with ootisfant tehP bVeVieiUh'te^f yteiChte^'had no control, 
citattenoi^sacrifice the pUtdie gOod to' 'deteimmatlph'of 

particu^'interests. ^ n^iai^'ohyiewk Qf policy, 

M.t, \Marfifat denied the Cerreetnesf oMO^tedniimg tee*^ general interests of 
of the statement, that a ^tex'ttes imposed thieBHijlte'jteij^re, tei(w might reasonabte 
on the people of England by the prefer^' ol^ tkhhb'rmitetioh of a syttdm which 
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had reduced them to the ereatest diatreM; 
and which* if continued) must, involve 
them in utter ruin. 

The planters were 

jection to increasing the price of tb^ir 
produce* which would be taxbg the 
liritish consumer for their benefit; and* 
therefore, had only petitioned fpr the re^ 
newal of their former iotercoursa with 
the Tjnited States of America, whiidi, 
thoush it would not increase their revenue, 
would at least diminish their expenditure* 
by enabling them to procure thmrsuppliea 
of provisions and lumber at a cheaper rate* 
without imposing any additiontd burthen* 
on their fellow-subjects; and that bill 
had just been read a seenpd timje witjiout 
meeting with anj^ op^sitipn. 

The present bill did not originate w’itb 
the West India planters or merchants; 
but was a spontaneous measure on the 
part of bis majesty's nunisters* with a view 
to the relief and encouragement of Dritisb 
shipping. It gave British ship-owners 
the same advantage with respect to the j 
produce of the West Indies, as had been i 
given them last year as to the produce of 
the Bast; the permission to carry it* not 
to Great Britain only* but to every part 
of Europe. It was evident that no use 
w ould be made of this permission by the 
Webt India planter, as to sugars; because' 
of near 500,000 hogsheads that had been I 
imported into Great Britsdn last year, 
only 400 had been exported to the conti¬ 
nent of Europe; and surely no persons 
w ould venture to send an entire emgo to 
nn^ one port, when all the ports had taken 
off only so small a quantity. In farther 
proof of this assertion* he might state that 
although, by another bill passed man^ 
years ago, the planters were permitted to 
ship their sugars to any port of Emope 
south of Cape Finiiterre, Apt a single 
cargo had ever been sent to timt destina¬ 
tion, from ilie time the act passed, 
down to the pr^ent moment. If the 
present bill were to be considered as a 
idea for admitting East India sugar into 
British home consumption, on more 
favourable terms of competition with 
West India sugar Uian at present* he 
should abjure the acceptance of it onsqck, 
a condition: nor* in fact* was there any 
ground for the pretensionas^the bill by 
no means placed the West India planters 
on the same footing as the grqwer of 
sugar in the East tndies. 'Hie West 
India planter still remained subject to all 
those restricUeiu which prelsed so heavUy 
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upon hit interests. Ilewos piohibitcdfiom 
manufacturing for himself; even, from 
refining his own sugar* without payment 
of a duty of eight guiaeas*pec cwt., a sum 
far exceeding rts value; and intended to 
operate, -as in. fact it did operate, as a 
total prohibition. He was obliged to con¬ 
sume the manufactures of^ the mother 
country alone; to ship all his produce in 
her ships; and thus his industry was 
rei^ered subservient to that system, by 
which Great B*'i^Am makes sU her 
colonies marts for the consumption of her 
manufactureb* and tlie foundations, of her 
naval power. The East Indians were 
exempted itfim all these obligations. So 
far from consuming British manufactures 
only* they monttfdgtured for themselves; 
and even sent their manufactures to every 
part of the world* to rival those of the 
mother country. Ships under every flag 
upon the face of the globe had free access 
to their ports, to bring them commodities 
of every description^ and take away theirs 
in return. They could buy every thing 
where they could buy it cheapest, and sell 
every thing where they could sell it 
dearest; in short, they had the whole 
world for their market. Let them forego 
these advantages, let them put themselves 
on the same footing as the West India 
planters* and he for one would agree to 
their sugars being admitted at the semo 
duties; but those who would not submit 
to colonial restrictions* had no right to 
clahn colonial privileges. 

The hon. member then proceeded to 
explain the prospective advantages to 
which he looked forward from the present 
bill. More than half the rum shipped to 
Loudon was exported (principally to the 
nortli ofJBurope}* and* of course, subject 
to a double set of charges of every 
description* amounting to at least one- 
third of Uie nett proceeds of the rum; all 
which would be saved to the W^t India 
planter, by shipping it direct to the port 
of its oonstttnptioo. He was satisfied, too, 
that lumber would soon be prepared in 
the North of Europe* of such dimen¬ 
sions as was suited to the West India 
market* and be taken back as a return 
ica^nj to the gireat benefit of the British 
ship owner, who would thus earn a double 
freight, a$ well as of the British planter 
who would procure his supplieb both 
petter and cheaper than it he depended 
sm, America alone. Another advantage 
to winch he looked forward in this bill, 
was that if Russia persisted in her present 
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system of e^qludint; alt edgars that were 
either clayed or' refined in Europe, many 
of tha British' planters would 'rdfert to 
the pradti'ce'of ctayin'g their nij^ars ; And, 
by 6Hi|>ping them direct to-the. ports of 
Russia,, tfould. save the double set of 
charges that must attach dpbn them ifj 
shftf circuitously by way of fnis county i j 
and he was persuaded tnatiiny plan which 
would enable the Brrtuh planters to enter J 
into a more successful competition with' 
the planters of Cuba aned the Brazils, by i 
whom the slave trade was still carried on, 
and so far tend to check and discourage 
that traffic, would meet with the warmest 
approbation and support of this House. 

lie should now say a few words oh 
another subject which had. been adverted 
to in the course of the discussion; the case 
of the British sugar refiners. He felt, in 
the strongest manner, the importance of 
that Valuable manufactory; and was satis* 
fied that the interests of the sugar refiners 
and those of the West India planter w'ere 
bound up together. The petition they 
had presented, praying for leave to refine 
East India, and other foreign sugar ap* 
peared to him to be both premature and 
injudicious; premature, because as he 
liad before observed, no Muscovado sugar 
was likely to be sent to foreign ports of 
the continent, under the operation of this 
bill, instead of coming to Great Britain : 
as usual; and injudicious, because the 
words other suoars^ could only apply to 
the sugars of the Brazils and CuW (the 
sugars of all other colonies being shipped 
to the countries to which they respectively 
belonged), and therefore to grant this 
permission would be to open a new source 
for consumption to the sugars of those 
slave-trading colonies, and consequently 
to give an additional stimulus to that 
traffic; a fneasure which would be re¬ 
probated by the unanimous feelings of, 
the House. The object for which the ' 
sugar refiners 'ought to have petitioned j 
is, the repeal pf the transit duties on 
foreign linens; far the continuance of this 
duty is the real origin of all.the retaliatory 
measures of Russia against our trade and 
manufactures, and coniequently of the 
present dii^estf of onr auj^r refiners; whp 
have export of 40,000 hogsheads 

of re^^p'augsr. which till tif late Were 
anndai^ shipped' firom ' tbit, country-to’ 
Russth^.' 'This transit duty’, which was 
prop’erly imposed in -tifliu of war,‘wUs 
-continued in time of peace, in direct cori-' 
tradietjon to all those commercial princi- 
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pies on which we profess to act, and by 
adhering-to which we b'dpc to make this 
country the emporium of the'world. It 
has led to severe retaliation on the part 
of Russia.'-' Every ndw Tariff from that 
ebuntry contains-additional' duties, and 
fresh prohibitions of British manufactures. 
Ruetia-justifies the expediency of opening 
B dhr^t intercourtre with the Brazils, 
'Cub's, ‘ and ' other - -forCiga countries, as 
furnishing her with that market tor her 
linens, which we refuse to give her by 
permitting them to pass through our ports, 
as formerly, free of duty. She has olso 
retaliated upon us in kind, by prohibiting 
the transit of British wooHcns through 
her tdominiohs^v to the great fairs of 
Tartary, which supply botli Persia and 
China, and giving the monopoly of that 
trade to the woollens of Prussia, The 
hon. member said, he was aware that an 
idea was entertained by some gentlemen 
of the sister island, that foreign linens 
could- not find access to the markets of 
Asia, Africa^ and America, unless wc 
gave them transit through our ports; and 
therefore that this duty, which had the 
eflfect of a prohibition, increased the ex¬ 
port of Irish linens. Not less than 570 
sail of vessels from Asia, Africa and 
America, had arrived in different ports of 
the continent of Europe during the last 
year; an iiicontroverlibic prool that up- 

f iortunities abounded of shipping foreign 
inens to every part of the world, without 
their passing through the ports of this 
kingdom. The prejudice of a few indi¬ 
viduals on this point, was altogether 
erroneous; and ought to give way to the 
general commercial interests of the empire 
^^t large. Let this duty be repealed; the 
good understanding that formerly sub¬ 
sisted between this country and Russia 
will be restored, and the British sugar 
refiners as well as other classes of manu¬ 
facturers be relieved. 

As to the distress ^of the West India 
planters, he could truly state it to be ex¬ 
treme. ' -He' hnew itto be the intention 
df mahy to mdke nb’roore Rum, as it did 
not pay the expense of distillation.' The 
LeewardTstaiid rum ef last crop, had sold 
af lal %di p€t gallon the freight -and 
I'Chorg't^ aihoufited the coatf of4he 

tiheheon’^wm -moro than 3dL;sO‘that 
8hAy’'4^. VehitHtied ’’to - provide-’ stills, 
Wormt/'^d <}thcr'«tefiBik,and cbals to be 
sent ’out'' frdhi''Bffj^land.’ Ndt less than 
2 C 0 i 060 ■ chaMreii'. (ff coals were -how 
aabiial}y>'ictit'to the West lodtes; the 
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loss of the usual demand fqr thena would l^er m^aure .of relief might ere long be 
be severely felt by our lahQurers^.amlidf af^rded,, would not clog it 

the freight of them by,.®®^ sbip*ow,oera. ifitb,apy^CQn^tton^;,but he would appeal 
He bad seco a letter^fropi one plantpiP^ toitbent pi wturOf, and f^rcss a confident 
expressing his determination, it tbioga bpptiir.tbatm t^ir Qirn internal regulations 
continued in.their present, state, to ma^ |bej 5 ,wo*il4,.Jisten,'.to ^h,e .voice of that 
neither sugar nor rum,;, bpt to divid^a apdjJ^ei^eia tbe|pledgesjthey had 

land among his negroes, aod let ^om ■ try gi«cnf,, of the mpasure of abolU 

if th^ could maintain themselves, .as he tion and of ^Ijswprfpgulajbonjnlo the fullest 
found it impossible to maintain them by e£^ct. . As lotbecimourMerMntof.those 
the cultivation of. produce. This must to colonies, he wqoidi say, tnat if Jpdia 
the result of continuing tliat extremity;of sugar were tbhe. imported into.this market 
distress to which tbe.llritish planters were witho.ut rei^ictioh, wq should haye T#y 
at^present reduced;, and he begged the speedily, the whole, of the West Ipdian 
House to consider, that if they were Archipelago laid waste. He did not mean 
obliged to discontinue the cultivation of to say tbat^the. soil would be less fertile, or 
sugar not only would all« the great manuo that the islands would not be peopled with 
facturing,' commercial, and roarituhe in- a black peasantrjjby whom they might be 
terests which depended upon them, die kept in some sort of cultivation ; but he 
immersed in their ruin, but the deficiency did say, that an entire change, of property 
in their crops would bo supplied by the would ensue—that coffee|and sugar estates 
planters of Cuba and the Brazils; and would nO longer be productive to their 
thus the Slave trade, instead of being owners who remained here—and that if . 
abolished, would be carried on to a greater they wished not to give them up altogether, 
extent than ever. This it ought to be they roust go to the islands and live upon 
the object of parliament to prevent; and, them as planters. Now this was a state of 
therefore, he hoped, efficient measures for things for which we were not prepared at 
relieving the British West India planters present. He did not say that such a state 
would be adopted. of things nfight not arrive at some time— 

Mr. thought it might bedde- that the black population whom our own 

sirable to connect with this bill a provi- wretched policy had sent thither might 
sinn for registering slaves like that which not be the future possessors of the soil, 
he bad brought under the consideration Such a case was highly probable, but 
of the House five or six years ago, but we ought not to hasten it by any rash 
which had not been adopted. In granting measures of legislation. He nad thrown 
the boon now intended to be given by this out these remarks as showing the ground 
bill, some security ought to be obtained of the vote that he should give, and he 
against the importation of slaves. again begged .to express a hope that the 

Mr. Bernal contended, that this bill was colonists would take the advice which they 
not a boon to the West India colonies, had received, and so improve the condi- 
but to the great body of distressed ship- tion of their slaves as to fit them for 
owners. He thought the present measure making, a gradual and complete emanci- 
ought not to be clogged with any enact- pauon-~an event whicli must sooner or 
ment with regard to the registration of later arrive, 
slaves. The bill was read a second time. 

Mr. Manning described the distress in 

the West Indies.bo surpass all description,. • EmpcoymenT'of the Pooa iv Ire- 
and to exceed that experioncedi by .the camo.] The House haviog resolved itself 
agricultural classes here; and; therefore he into a committee on the employment of 
’ considered it was of the utmost importance the ppor in Ireland,. Mr, Qoulburn moved, 
to afford relief. -, . , . ; ** That, for the Relief and Employment of 

Mr. Brougham fipid, it .could not be Poor in certain parts of Ireland, the lord 
denied.that great dhtiess existed amongst .i^ute^t s^l .he.t«uthorized to advance 
the.West India tody cf iperchants—a aif: . out .pt^e.^ouitplidated fund, any sum or 
tress which was as great*, if >not greater .;SltoiS:.Cfmoney not exceeding the amount 
than . that. whidi pfcsaileU amongst - our -of n»y, pr^entroents made for the making 
agribultumts at honfe. therefore, it w^,. .qr .Repairing Roads or carrying on the 
that he shotild to. glbdof^his measure .fpr Pu^c Works in Ireland, at the last 
their rdief, though it was not called for to Spring .Assizesj and also, such furlher 
fhems^ves^ and .to hoped that a muon j aunt of money, not exceeding 50,0001., 
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may be required For making or improv¬ 
ing Itoads in any part Of Ireland.” 

Sir N, CoHhurtt expressed his approba* 
tiou of vhe grants and was confident tnat the 
noble, generous, and hutnaiie manber in 
which thepeople of this country h|d come 
forward on this occasion would make a 
lasting impression on Ireland, iand inspire 
the sincerest gratitude; ' ‘ f' 

Mr. Becker eaiA^ he was gratified at the 
introduction of such a measure. It was h 
source of high gratification, that the Hbeo 
rality of the people of England was now 
endeavouring to remedy the evil caused by 
goverumentt but as prevention was better 
than cure, as employment was prer;:;rable 
to alois-glving, he should have been better 
pleased if timely measures had been 
adopted by governmentf*l^ which much 
of the present distress might have been 
avoided. 

Mr. J. Smith gave his warnv support 
to the present measure, and thought that 
thanks were due to the right hon. genile- 
man by whom it was introduced; though 
he could not extend thc''e thanks to the 
government generally; seeing tliat 'hey 
n ight by timely measures have prevented 
much of the evi!. Still ho nailed the 
present plan, because he was satisfied 
that it would be productive of considera¬ 
ble relief. He bad become acquainted, 
in the committee at the London tavern, 
with scenes of distress now prevailing in 
several parts of Ireland, which he almost 
shudd'’''ed to think of, and which he 
could not detail to the House. But, from 
all he had learned, he had come to this 
conclusion, that the want of employment 
was the great cause of the evil. England 
was now imperatively called upon to 
assist the sister islamiu Wp owed her a 
great debt, which we ought now ^to dis¬ 
charge. We had .in jour.prosperity acted 
towards her with ^.oppression; and we 
were bound at this trying time td do 
every thing for her improvement, [t 
was in evidence before the cbnimitfee 
for managing the lrtsh sobseriptioft, that 
in the barony of Moyarta, In the county 
of Clare; there were not less than lO,0t)u. 
individuals without.,the necessaries of life | 
A large portion of them were deprived of | 
the assfStanco^^wbich they mis^C'lihve^eaf^i 
pccted #oni«St retSdertt-cbimtry gentry, ! 
and werple^4o perish from want or fooo*; 
as he bat no doubt many of them bad 
done. 'Now, h© contended, that ^ 
hundred of Brixton in Surrey,' or'^of 
Ofsuteton in Middlesex, had not a better 


claim to the sympathy and relief of the 
country than the barony of wliicli he 
spoke, and therefore every thing which 
could be done ought to be done for its 
relief. There was' one pdint which he 
wished to presk—that ho distinction should 
be made between persons of different re¬ 
ligion in that countrvii 

Mr.- IV. Smith said, be would mention 
to the House one dess of absentee land¬ 
lords, whose benevolent example he 
trusted would have many imitators. The 
parties to whom he alluded were two cor¬ 
porate bodies cf London, who possessed 
estates ot con-sidcrub^ extent in Ireland. 
The first was the Drapers company. 
They had on their estates a tenantry of 
not less than 1,7fil families, cc nsisting of 
10^740 persons, for whose relief iliey nad 
donp every thing which ’ould' e t xpected. 
The other company was one to which he 
had the honoux cf belonging. They had 
come to the possession of i\ considerable 
estate in Ireland, on the demise of the late 
king ; and since then they bad expended 
sevon-eigiiths of their income in improving 
the condition of their tenants. He was 
sorry that the subscription opened for the 
Irish poor had not the names of many of 
tlic Irish absentees. 

Mr. Martin^ of Galway, expressed his 
gratitude to ministers for the measure they 
had proposed. He trusted that no per¬ 
son would exaggerate the distresses which 
existed in Ireland and play off the cala¬ 
mities of that country to disturb the em- 
pire. He felt it his duty to call the at¬ 
tention of the House to the conduct of an 
hon. member. That hon. member (Mr. 
Hume) was usually very constant in his 
attendance in the House, and he had 
heard him talk of this thing and that 
thing; but when the present subject came 
to be discussed, the hon. member yawned, 
and walked out of tiie House. The hon. 
member vii» sobn to treat of the tithe 
systbm of Ireland. * He would supplicate 
that hdo. member to’leave Ireland to 
other gentlemdir, the legitimate mlm's- 
tmrs who !^rekc/nted that couptry in the 
Honse.'' Ine hoin. tnemberi' he oared' to 
spy, Vmild cibmo;ddwn to the HouW and 
bewail tbe^suflibf'higS; bf Irelatid—but what 
was ltelaWd*‘tdf>htf?" 

, «'Wl4trs'JfecSBk’to liiiu;''torlie to H^diitfa,’' 

: «'Ihatbe'shmdd'^eepffirher' ) ' - 

’' MvHafcAlkiibb ibbu^iitd^asIH^didfiit 
and tiMuktifiable ibUHtde^.lo ho'jrlnembbf 
In tBP mkoher tbbbdh.^gemtlePi'atf ' 

;Ti tW heim^'gi^Uehiaii klhidedid ^e h^ti. 
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member for Aberdeen, he would say that 
u more sincere friend to the interests of 
Ireland was not to be found in that House. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, be certainly felt grateful for the 
assistance which had been afforded to Ire¬ 
land, but he at the same time felt humi¬ 
liated that the state of his country should 
be such as to require it. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, he 
could assure the hon. member for Nor¬ 
wich, that the most strenuous efforts were 
making in various parts ot Ireland to raise 
subscriptions for the relief of the uistressed 
sufferers. 

Captain O'Grady regretted the obser¬ 
vations which had fallefl from the* bon, 
inc...bcr for Galway. It was exceedingly 
improper :hn» any gentleman who might 
originate a uicasuie in that House, should 
be subjected to the foul imputation of 
making it a party question. 

Mr. Marlin said, that his observa¬ 
tions were intended to apply exclusively 
to the hun. member for Aberdeen. He 
was sorry that the hon. member had not 
been ill his place when he addressed the 
House. Ills absence was a bridle in hie 
mouth, and had prevented him from say¬ 
ing a great deal more. He would willingly 
repeat in his presence all that be had said 
in his absence. 

Mr. G. Lamb thought it would have 
been better if the hon. member had re¬ 
frained from alluding to the conduct of 
an absent member. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Saturday, May 18. • 

laisH Linen T^de.3 Sir George 
HiU rose to move,foE;$he .qppointmeBt of 
a select committee,(o Inquire into the 
laws which regulated the Linen Trade of 
Ireland,' and to report thereon.- IJo re¬ 
marked, that notbini was. of . more impor¬ 
tance to the sister lcji.ngdoin' then her> 
linen trade, and more paf.ticulorly' ih the 
province, of Ulster, wbe<re, it wi^ carric^ 
on to a groat extent., Tho.. qbiloit of hie 
committee wps, to, 8impljlf|t^.omnerous- 
and complicated acts whid>. 

had been passed at ^&redt periods ^ 
specting this trade* Many difficulties 
arose respecUng the .arrangement of the 
officers! w^6.were» as.tl^e kavr stood, to. 
superintend t)tie ^erent markets in Itn* 
land., .l^e.applictmons which were made 
on the subject n-ond the counties of Down, 


Armagh, Londonderry, and Antrim, varied 
considerably in their nature, and it would 
be tho business of the committee ta*mvcs- 
tigate the several. statements, and then 
consider under what' regulations these 
officers should be appointed.' It was his 
anxious wish to see the linen ■ trade of 
Ireland extend and increase'its branches. 
Wherever its industry existed, the moral 
and religious habits of tlie people were 
always remarkable; and it was gratifying 
to know, that the 'part of the county of 
Cork in which a linen manufactory was in 
some degree established was comparatively 
free uvm disturbance. He had no hesi¬ 
tation in Saying, that the province of 
Ulster would have largely partaken of the 
heavy distres.? wiwah oppressed so large a 
part of Ireland, were it not for the success 
with which the linen trade was there con¬ 
ducted, aod which enabled the tenants to 
pay their rents. 

Mr. Denis Browne entirely concurred 
in what had fallen, from the right hon. 
gentleman on the value of tho linen trade. 
He hoped the attention of the committee 
would be directed gcnerully to the whole 
linen trade iq Ireland, u’^d not to any par¬ 
tial purpose. 

Mr. Spring Rice spok "' in favour of the 
Irish linen trade. Whatever measure was 
calculated to improve it must confer a 
great national benefit. He would suggest 
to tho right hon. secretary for Ireland, 
the propriety of encouraging the g’ uwth 
of flax, and thereby opening a source of 
j, employment to the people, in the prepa¬ 
ration of that article for the linen trade. 
This was a very favourable moment for 
giving effect to the report of riie commis¬ 
sioners upon that Subject. 

The committee was then appointed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Momlay, May 20. 

BfAnaiAGE Act Aiubuum.rkt Bill.] 
, The House having rosoHed ilself into a 
Committee on this hill, . 

Dr. PldUmwe proposed to substitute 
word ** natural*^ iu place of the words 
natural and lawfolA^in the first clause. In 
manyinstances the matriagehad beeninvali- 
^teg, although the mother had given her 
ddnsent to W daoj^ter being a minor; 
because it had been afterwards proved t! at 
_ ly>aod 

not the natural, and lawful mother. The 
House, he thought, would not be disposed 
to sanction such a plea. 
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surprised atthisclatisd, 
winch was calculated raiher to iticr^ase 
than tg dinaitiUh the cases of doiibt and 
difficuHy which arose under the marriage 
act. Here'Was one of the penalties which 
itad beep long attached to illicit'connex* 
ions at once removed. The effect of this 
first clause wguld be, that any young man 
Blight marry a minor, borA out of wed- 
low, with the consent of her mother as 
Icnowing that the mother herself was 
not in a condition to give it under the pre> 
sent law, and as being willing to take the 
chance of future ICgm decismos, whether 
by the pendjng bill she would be empow¬ 
ered to consent. The pesent bill would 
be a premium on these hypothetical mar¬ 
riages, and naigfat lea^MtO the most mis¬ 
chievous consequences. A yoUng lady i 
might say to a gentleman, or a gentleman 
to a young lady under age, ** Oh, never 
mind the consent of father, or mother, or 
guardian; let us marry, and take the 
chance of our marriage being, if we con¬ 
tinue together till after our majority, de* 
dared valid, and our children legitimate, 
or, if we do not, of its being pronounced 
invalid, and our children illegitimated.” 
In fact, tlie bill provided, tha‘t where par¬ 
ties had married, the one or each of tnem 
being a minor, without consent of parentis, 
or guardians duly obtained, they should^ 
not be allowed to institute any suit ftir thjb 
annulling of such marriage, if Uiey hkd j 
continued together until the‘ minoir was bf: 
the age of 21 years. This measure, there-, 
fore, which was intended to bentnehdt^ty 
was, in fact, attended with ten thned^e 
objections and obscurity that attat^d'‘to 
the existing law. Since the care" 6f 
**Iiiddiard and Horner,*’ decided in 1799,' 
and the effect of which waato down a 
rule of coostructibU dhft^nt from fhi^. 
which had pfevidu8>yj>re«^dew^bu^' 
must know the brmpiptb' 6if the exii^ng; 
marriage law. It might he^'the^di^,. 
imprudent to alter it; lie k'Ould cbndlui& 
by moving, as ah aihendment, that'all' 
the words after « be it dnact^,*’ be left 
out. " • ' - > • 

Sir /. Maciintod said, he Was not pre¬ 
pared to hear an hon. gentleman rtre lU 
bjs place in that House and declare 
no elWration was called for In the 
md^^e lav—a law Which he Wohld hb 
boH^o 8ay,had encouraged 
jury, and dishonour—-had sowed the jsre& 
of dissention in private famijies>i—hl^ 
caused misery and anguish between ‘par¬ 
ties in all situations—and had introduced 
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the most active principles of repulsion'into 
mi the elements of social Hfe. The argu¬ 
ment of the opponents of the present 
measure had been ibis—that some altern- 
tioris in the marriage laar might have been 
reasonably called fbr twenty or thirty years 
ago, but was by nd means necessary now ; 
that the case of ** Liddiard and Horner,*’ 
decided in 1799i laid down an entirely n'ew 
rule of construction, different from that 
which had been observed from the passing 
of the marriage act in 1758, down to 179,9; 
that thdt new rule of construction had been 
adhered tpever Since, antltherefore thafethc 
esse of ** Liddiard and HOrner’’ must of 
necessity be known td all the world. The 
unmipstiunable talent of that most weighty 
autnority (lord StoVell), by whom the 
case of ” Liddiard and Horner'* was de¬ 
cided, no man could more highly appre¬ 
ciate than he did; and the case was too 
well known to make it necessary for him 
DOW to describe it to the committee. The 
existing marriage iict declared, that all 
marriages of minors, hadwithoot the con¬ 
sent of the natural and lawful father of the 
minor, if living; or if not, of the-natural 
and'lawful mother; or in case of their 
being both dead, then of tlie guardfan ap¬ 
pointed by the court of Chancery, or by 
'testament, slioutd be null and void. In 
the case, thh^refore; of a mother’s giving 
consent to the marriage of her daughter 
if die; mother'he Natural mother only, die 
marrisgeWould^ invalid,and'the daughter 
ireuld beUlegldtiiate ; if the daughter was 
iHegfdmateikn'would her cbildfen be; and 
nei'hnly dikb'but thd same illegUfmacy 
nfmdfd‘ «dadK ib ihetr oflkpring, and so 
dhwnti^ thklatest getieTatibn. 'To guard 
'Sgai^t'd^is' Cruel liability, a man upon 
fhe'pbint'o/ CohtraiHlhg marriage witn a 
^otm^ Women would' be tinder the neces- 
Wty OT nuking'the slltCtest s^rch ihte latl 
ihe-mt^t stmret'hBnb# of the'ftndly with 
' whfCh'he vres idiodt ’ to idly’ hinisetf. To 

diM Be to ex- 
p)fl'C'Mthe^most• virtiiotis htdividualB! Jt 
WbtM bie M ^Cbde*;that; delicacy, iff the 
bhti^ande ^^htch" obr fetCkles, were* so 

tef -epsdre ftom 
bf ewemah to in- 

thd'jdilt tesetitmeitt of hCr 
dismireal 

ieddsttibt! end 1ie6m. He sh^ll 
vd^ t^hst dteametidmenlidlt 
■ iffdmi&M,' add IfortHI^ clause as BiH of the 
profeedhlll.'' S" 
^T!k/tdtAingt6iii&\dt thkt the grlevbnCes 
to whidi'the marriage act gave rise were 
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80 nunoerous and so glaring, that he hoped 
a measure which tended to correct those 
evils would receive the approbation of the 
House. As the law stood, a parent or 
guardian, on a technical point, might seek 
to break a marriage, to which in the 6rst 
instance they had assented. 

Dr. jP/n'Wwwresaid, that as the law now 
stood, all marriages of minors, had without 
the consent of the natural and lawful 
arcots, or of guardians, were declared to 
c null and void. The consequence was, 
that either of the parties contracting ropr* 
riage under such a disability, might at any 
period of his qr her life,, however remqte, 
come forward and set aside the bonnexion. 
They might, as t^ law^as now adminis* 
tered, set aside their own oath, after taking 
the benefit of their own perjury. , 

The first clause was then agreed, to. 
On the next clause being read, 

Mr. Welhcrdl contended, that it would 
be an unprecedented deviation from the 
general rules of jurisprudence, to give this 
measure a retrospective operation. The 
general rule of law was, that a party should 
bear the consequences of their own crimes, 
faults, and even errors. It was unwar> 
rantable, therefore, if a man became the 
lawful possessor of property, on account 
of the invalidity ot the marriage of his 
uncle for example, to step in and deprive 
him of his right. 

Sir J, Mackintosh maintained the pFo> 
priety of the retrospective part of the oill, 
and cited several precedents in its favour; 
especially the statui^e 'df limitations, and 
the act of James 1st, assigning the period 
within which suits /rom personal property 
might be instituted. Thus, the security 
of a tailor’s bill was guarded with all the 
anxiety of legislation; while the dearest 
and most solemn tics, as the m<trnage 
law now stood, were* left without any 
corresponding protection. ' Hence might 
&reigners fairly infer, that the EngO^i 
disregarded' evergjlhing Ui.at.wasjsot im¬ 
mediately connected with pounds, shilUnj^, 
and pence: that the reletionsofblbqd, a^d 
afiection-«-the bonds of iTathejr, mother, 
and child,—w^eppstpoiiedoaour Statute, 
book tp the nipst ips^gmUcant matter of 
pecuniary arra^ement, object of 

ii^'s ameadment wouM';bi^, tp restore the 
^ iq some d/effef to tbe sbapj^in whiph 
it fqcn^erly i^aps^ that ^ouse. The law, 
as it opw eauted, was crpeUyt needlessly, 
aad iopmsitbriallly r^rbspective, add one 
great ^ject of ,the measure no,w under 
,cpusideratlqa was to remedy a lawao un> 
VOL.Vl’r. ' 


just and tyrannical. The design of the 
non. and learned gentleman who spoke 
last was, to postpone the operation of ft 
until 90 or 100 years after the ^nissing 
df the original statute, to which su many 
objections had' been urged. The Kcotch 
marriages, resorted to so frequently, soon 
after the adoption of the present marriage 
act, were only clumsy Expedients to 
escape its wanton severity. The hon. 
member then proceeded to ansy/er the 
challenge of his hon. and learned fi iend 
(Mr. Wetherell) on the .subject of re¬ 
trospective laws, and first referred to the 
modification and partial repeal of tlic mar¬ 
riage act ten years after it was passed in 
1753. This amendment was retrospective, 
as well as lord Beauchamp’s bill in 1781, 
which was intrddtibed with the approba¬ 
tion of the then lord chief justice of the 
court of King’s-bench. The further alte¬ 
ration ofithe law, carried at the suggestion 
of bishop Horsley, was also of the same 
character. Retrospective bills were nu¬ 
merous on oiir Statute book; but he par¬ 
ticularly referred to that passed not many 
years since, in order to put an end to 
about 300 suits instituted agaitist the 
clergy for non-residCnce. His hnn. and 
learned friend had argued the question in a 
manner that savoured too much of special 
pleading and technicality, and had employ¬ 
ed a sort of reasoning unworthy of him 
and of the House. The pxisting law- 
tempted persons to pry into the secrets 
of families, in hopes of finding soraetliing 
to their advantageit held out induce¬ 
ments to younger brothers to ascertain 
die legitima^ of their elder brothers, in 
order to defeat ah entail: or, preserving 
tbe knowledge* thus obtained until the 
death of the elder brother, to defraud his 
children of their natural expectations, 
and to turn them out into the world help- 
jess and portionless orphans. | He did not 
say that such had been tlic efiect; but 
s^ch wasthe tendency of the law. Among, 
Englishmen he firmly believed that \t 
operated rather as an incentive to virtue 
and generosity, than as a motive to blast 
tbe hopes of the innocent. It seemed ad¬ 
mitted on,all hands, that the amendment 
miut he retrospective, and the question 
was, therefore, -whether it should bo so 
to the disadvantage of guiltless futber.s, 
mothers, and children, or wlicfbcr it 
ahould not rather be designed to disap- 
^nt tbe unhallowed and rapacious hopes 
of some despicable relation. The present 
law ivas oppose'd alike to the peace of 
2Z 
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families and to the security of property, people, it was their duty to endeavour to 
Was marriage to be taken out or the rules remedy it. As to the objection wliicli 
applic^le to all other contracts ? In the had been made to any retrospective ope- 
case or a minor who contracted a debf, ration of the present measure, he was of 
lie might or he might not, when he came opinion, that where a great evil called for 
to age of discretion, sanction the contract, redress, no peculiarity of circumstance 
With a marriage he could not, for it was ought to arrest the omnipotence of par- 
void ab initiq. The present bill placed liament. The defects of the marriage act, 
a marriage precisely in the situation of if not remedied, were likely to disseminate 
another contract. If a minor when he mischief ofthe most deplorable description 
came of age continued in possession of amongst families, and would, in many 
land which he had previously taken, his instances, render doubtful the legitimacy 
continued possession made him liable for of children. Ho could see no reason 
the arrears of rent. Should not a con- whatsoever for withholding the operation 
tinned cohabitation with a female, who of the present measure from those who 
conceived herself legally nurried, be had already gone into the ecclesiastical 
equally affirmatory of the marriage con- cOur^. ^ 

tract? The marriage,^ had onginally Tho'amendment was agreed to, and 

been intended to settle difficulties and pre- the report was ordered- to be received to- 
vent cruel retrospective effects. But, mdrrow. 
like many precipitate measures, it had 

created the evil it was intended to prevent. NavioatioV Bile.] The order of 
This was its intention;' but it had in its the day was read for going into a. corn- 
progress degenerated into a domineering mitlCe on this bill. On the question 
law, highly injurious to various classes, « That the Speaker do new leave the 
and repugnant to the structure and ge- chair,** 

neral character of English society. It .. Mr. Wallace said, he wished to offer to 
was more like a measure of the grandees the House a'few observations on the na- 
of Castile, made to proteef their moral ture and object of the measure which they 
and physical imbecility’^against any cor- were about to* discuss in committee, and, 
vection from the admixture of pfebeian - at the same time, to state the alterations he 
blood, than a measure in character with' should, propose in the committee, which 
the mild and iinopprcssive dignity of Eng- be hoped would have the effect of ob- 
lish nobility. It wasa,laflr against inar-- viating the'principal objections that bad 
riages of affection, a law for rank and been advanced against certain parts of the 
wealth against virtue and nature. TJie^ bill on a former evening. The measures 
hon. member -concluded by- moving an now immediately before the House, and 
amendment, omitting certain words and' another, not at present under their con- 
substituting others, for the ptirpose of sideratlon, were, intended to carry into 
rendering the measure n^re' conformable effect the propositions which he had the 
to the bill of last session? . ■ fiohour of laying before the House at tho 

Mr. D. Gilbert obkerv^, that parlia* elbse of the last session, for the purpose 
ment had,.-upon various ofccasions, agreed, of clearings simplifying, and amendiog 
to bills which had a retrospective oHeef.' the riavigatiqn laws of this country, os 
In proof ofthk^'tie obi(eWed, that the Well as vnth a view to tbe extending and 
ancient mode of executing deeds abd wills improving oor commercial intercourse with 
• was by sealing and deHvierinji> lif mq-rfoirei^ nations. Bill^.'jro at that period 
dem times, however, signing^was ihtfb-' iHtrb^Ucddj wo^r^, td give gentlemen 
dneed. Now, it had so nappened, a a® of weighing the subject 

years ago, that property, to'tb!e arnddht' that time, various 

of several millions, had bcen'trahsferriid’;alteriiti|Jfaa'‘^fe tpbdfe in ttse measures 
in the ancient mode, witbductbd'feriniBtff^ S tibiMj' cdhtpmplated; 'and principally in 
of signing, by which the trabilfer aMibmaVistinnpliq^ to the bilfim- 

vltiated. Under these cifcumstancc^l hlie^' ^®twhing iVOm 

House haiUpasSed a bill, whtcK wwW in'arbdtbiwbill, tbe'r^eal 

spirit simi^td'thatnowbeforetheHeui^e;? * <jr Tfriso'^adb 
by whidt those deed's were rendered validi' 'retiwi^^nfl%ceiisdWi 'and reduc^b^t'to a 
The Marqnis othondond^rty observed,' ibttl'oF'enafcttaenfc.'^itb the reser^tion of 
that a great ibaSs df eyl Was gdnerate'd^ .sbi^li'iacfa'oid^ as were not intended to 
under the existing law, and, as n moral bb'afflslited bjT if.: The bill, new before 
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them, and the others to which he had al- 
Juded—to both oF which he had himself 
directed the most vigilant attention — 
would, conjointly, have the effect of 
clearing and simplifying the existing law. 
This was proposed to be dpmf by repeal¬ 
ing a great variety of acts of parliament, 
which passed from the reign of Edward 
3rd, when the first navigation laws were 
promulgated, down to the period of 
Charles 2nd. Those acts were passed 
under various circumstances, and with 
different objects; and, as those circum>^ 
stances cea^d to operate, the laws which 
they had created, fell into.di8U8e; so that 
the acts from the time of Charles 2nd 
were universally considei^d as the navi* 
gallon laws of the country* the statutes 
which had been enacted anterior to th^ 
period having become obsolete. Obsem'- 
ing the contradictions which those acts 
frequently presented, not merely to sta¬ 
tutes of a later date, but with reference 
to each other, it was deemed necessary 
to repeal .all the laws which had been in¬ 
troduced on this subject before the reign 
of Charles 2nd. Those laws might be 
classed under three heads; namely, those 
which a change of circumstances had 
rendered obsolete; those which militated 
against the provisions of the existing na¬ 
vigation law ; and those which were no 
longer necessary, in consequence of sub¬ 
sequent and more efficacious enactments. 

With respect to the expediency of ren¬ 
dering the law as plain and intelligible 
as possible, there could be no doubt. 
Every one must agree, that it was an ob¬ 
ject. of great importance so to frame the 
law that it should be subjeetto as little 
question or doubt as possible. To the* 
general principle, he believed, there was 
and could be no objection; but it would , 
be matter of consideration. in the edm- j 
mittee, whether this or that partidular act 
should be repealed, or whether the. dea- 
cripLion he had gijisa of any of ^hose acts; 
which it was intended to remove was g 
correct one. Since -the present bill was 
laid before parliament, petitions bad been, 
presented with reference to two of these 
acts—one relative to the export. of wqol^ 
the oUjer to the import of woollen cloth. 
With respect to the first, be had merely, 
tp observe, that the whole of its provisions 
were consolidated under the 28th of bis 
late majesty; consequently, the repeal of 
the act passed previously to the reign of 
Charles^ 2od, could not affect anv party 
whose interests were protected by that 
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I statute: they would remain in precisely 
I the same situation in which they stood at 
: present. As to the importation of woollen 
cloth, there were acts on the Statut! book 
wbicli prohibited any such trafiic; but 
they had. been, in fact, all virtually re¬ 
pealed since the period when a duty ot 
50 per cent was imposed upon such im¬ 
portations, whicii had now subsisted, and 
been found a complete protection, for 
more than 30 years. Indeed, an act was 
passed some years ago, in the preamble 
to which it was set forth, that no such 
prohibition wqs necessary. These were 
the Only two ancient acts to the repeal of 
which he bejieved any objection had been 
offered. The subject had been thoroughly 
considered since last session; and some 
, few ancient acts, reuuive to our system 
I of navigation, but of very littlo import¬ 
ance, bad been djscovcrcd, and they were 
included ih the measure now before the 
House.' Of the provisions of the ancient 
acts, two only had been preserved. The 
object of the one Was, to retain the re- 
I cognizance by statute staple, a security 
stiU in use; the other passed in the time 
of Edward 3rd, which gave to the fo¬ 
reigner, in every case in which his interest 
was concerned, the right to demand a 
jury, half foreigners and half Englishmen. 
That law was one of the concessions which 
were made in confirmation of the great 
charter, and showed the disposition to 
encourage' foreign trade by which that 
prince, one of the wisest that ever swayed 
the British schptre, was actuated. The 
obj^t of the present measure was con¬ 
fined to the navigation law, as it operated' 
on our intercourse with foreign states; 
and in deciding on it, two questions were 
to be considered; first, whether it was 
necessary to 'make any alteration in the 
law; and next, whether the alterations 
wbidi he was about to propose were wise 
and expedient ? He was aware, that the 
prelected alteration in the navigation law 
had excited great alarm amongst difierent 
classes of persons. They had been told, 
through the medium of resqlutions, peti¬ 
tions, .gad papers published in various 
ways, that on gh adherence to the prin¬ 
ciples. on wlucb the navigation law pro¬ 
ceeded,. depended the safety -and pros- 
■ perity of the country; anu that those 
pi;mciples, could not be surrendered with- 
, Out the greatest danger to the welfare of 
the state. If bjf the great principles of 
the navigation law was meant tlm^ preser¬ 
vation of a due preference to British ship- 
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ping in the trade of the country—if it was 
meant by those principles, that countries 
which Jiad no shipping of their own should 
send their commodities to England in 
British vessels—if it was intended by 
those principles to protect the direct 
trade with Our colonies, and to maintain 
our coasting trade and fisheries—if these 
points were to be secured by the prin¬ 
ciples of the navigation law, he cordially 
and perfectly agreed in their justice and 
propriety. These were principles from 
which ho would not depart, and which, 
lie conceived, ought to be maintained at 
all hazards. But, if these principles to¬ 
lerated and recOmiticnded ft 'system of 
severe exclusion—if they pointed at a 
system of proh!bition-«4^ such were to be 
understood as what was meant by the 
principles of the'navigation law, then' he 
totally disagreed from those whq approved 
of them ; and he thought that many of 
tho laws which were enacted ‘ on those 
principles might be removed with great 
advantage to the best interests of the 
country [Hear!]. Those who approved 
of tliis harsh and severe system, contended 
that foreigners had no right to complain 
of the law. He knew very well, that it 
was in the power of every country to de¬ 
termine what degree Of commerce it 
would curry on with neighbouring na¬ 
tions, and under what regulations or res¬ 
trictions it should be done. ^That was 
the undoubted right of every state. 
Whatever those restrictive Jaws might be, 
as it was optional with the foteign cmintry 
Jto carry oin trade under them, dr to de¬ 
cline a commercial connexion with the 
state which imposed them; in that sense, 
the foreigner had no right to complain. 
But though lie had no- ri^t, to complain, 
lie certainly had a right to retaliate... He 
might meet restriction by restriction—he 
miglit encounter prohibition by p^ibU 
tion—he. might oppose severity by seve¬ 
rity [Hear I], Doubtless England had 
a rigiit to declare what her . commerce 
should be; but having made that ded^ 
ration—having stated how far foreign 
trade should extend—it was proper)that 
the legislature should examine whethet- 
the regulations established for the ;]mr- 
pose of maintaining and encouraging , tnat. 
trade weffS or v/ere not wise and politic. 
With ta this, it would be an object 
of consideration, how far the feelings 
of foreign nations were to be coiiciliatld 
—41 ot as foreigners, hut because it was 
esieotial to ibo preservation of that 
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degree of commerce which the interests 
of the country called upon' us to main¬ 
tain—a concession made on this prin¬ 
ciple was no 'sacrifice—it was a wise, 
a just regard to the national welfare; 
and if the benefit was not confined to this 
country alone, but extended itself to other 
states^ it might be more gratifying, but 
was not, therefore, less consistent with 
British interests, dr he believed with the 
feelings of those he was then addressing. 
In this country, arrived at the state in 
which we saw it, considering all the ad- 
vanla^ it possessed in. its marine,* its 
manufactures, Its experience, its ma¬ 
chinery, its capital, it appeared to him 
most evident that the freest system of 
trade would 'be found by far the most 
sfdvantageous fHear.] if this were tlie 
fact, and if they felt severely the baneful 
effects of those restrictions which foreign 
powers opposed to our trade—.restrictions 
which were increasing every day—if, two 
years ago, the manufacturing interest 
called.out against the restrictions which 
parliament had imposed on foreign trade, 
and demanded their removal—if such 
restrictions wdre found equally injurious 
to those against whom they were directed, 
ahd those by whom they were inflicted— 
if they, .were inimical to the interests- of 
this country, was it not the wisest and 
soundest - system they could adopt to 
abandon those principles which had pro¬ 
duced so much mischief, and to retrace 
their steps as quipkly as possible ? Ho 
knew that, in consequence of the artificial 
situation in which the country was placed, 
under tbe,By8tem which had so long'prc- 
vailed, any' relaxations we could make 
''must be confined to narrow limits; but 
he thought it would be wire and prudent 
to go to the utmost verge of them, con- 
-ststent with the safety and prosperity of 
those classes of the people whose interests 
thev ‘were especially bound to protect, 
ancf to da homage t^hose principles and 
that systemf,' which while it was beneficial 
to. others, was calculated must eminently 
to- promote'the interests of 'the British 
empire—which afforded the-widest range 
ta.comhierce^whidi wasthe most power¬ 
ful' ihceittive to enterprize, and the sorest 
i^urM Vof -Exertion - and improvement 
atnongst mankihd, on whatever soil, mnder 
iwbiltiivef cllniafe, mr.in whatever, quarter 
'oE-tte'^ globe*' ^elr dealing; ma^- -have 
placed thete.r - - The object ot- the bill was, 
. to attaiii tihis end^ dr at alhovenls to mark 
Uui do^sitibil of0rt;at Britain to dffibtit it. 
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He was aware of the respect ie which the purposes for whicli it was introduced, 
the navigation laws were held, and was the principle of which was to reduce the 
I'ar from questioning the policy of them power and coninierce of the Dutch. But 
at the period and under the circumstances that object having been effected, there 
in which they were enacted. What was was no longer any necessity for pursuing 
the situation of the Dutch at that period? the sairfe course. What bad been the 
They possessed the greatest proportion history of the commerce of Great Britain 
of the wealth and commerce of the world, since that time?^ Was it ijiarked by an 
The navy of Holland was most formidable, inflexible and strict adherence at all times, 
and the alliances which that state had apd under all ^ circumstances, to this 
formed were most dangerous to the system" ? Certainly it was pot. On tlie 
interests and security of England. It contrary, the whole history of our com- 
was, therefore, a great object to pull merce, ftom that period, proved that a 
down and weaken the rival power o'f sjrstem of relaxation froih tliose acts was 
Holland. It was wise, ih a political point adopted. In fact,^ the statutes relaxing 
of view, to enact laws for that purpose; the navigation law in favour of commerce 
and wliatever was neceAary for maintain* amounted in number to more than 300. 
ing any advantage that was acquired by Had, in conseqsjeace of those relaxations, 
those laws, he was ready to preseiVe. the naval power of the country sunk ?— 
At that necessity, however, he would far from it—in carrying the commerce of 
stop; because ail beyond it was useless England, to the highest pitch that the 
severity, calculated’only to-injure us by' commerce of any country had ever reach- 
exciting in the minds of other states a ed, it would be found that, during the ’ 
desire to retaliate. England had already last twenty-five ypars, our naval power, 
suffered much, in consequence of the de* had gone hand in hand with our com- 
sire which other powers felt to retaliate; meraal greatness. With respect to the 
and if he were not very much m’istakcu, time, there could be none so proper as 
she was likely to suffer a great deal more, the ptesent, when every" nation was 
He knew not how far the gentlemen struggling ror commerce and establishing 
connected with the shipping interest mfght her commercial regulations. What did 
agree with him, but he could assure them, we see but the effects of our own mistaken 
that they had not their interest at heart policy in the conduct of all around us ? 
more sincerely or more warmly than Ke They might look to France, to Austria, 
had. He wished to protect them through to Holl.and, to Prussia, to Russia. We 
the othec interests of the epuntry, hut be had been lately called on to retaliate upon 
felt no desire to protect them lode- Russia. Retaliate for what ? For having 
pcndently of those interests j neither did practised the lesson and acted upon the 
he wish to extend to theai any thing that principles our example bad taught her. 
could be deemed an unnecessary protec- We had no right tp complain of those 
tion. He would ask, what was the best measures. A wiser course was, in his 
and truest support of the navy, but*a opinion, to profit by what we saw, and 
large, extensive, and flourishing com* set the example of a return to more liberal 
merce ?, He did not know a country in principles and a sounder system, 
tliu world that had a great navy without It now became his duty to explain the 
an extensive commerce; neither did lie provisions of the bill, and the alterations 
know any state that had a flourishing Com* he proposed to introduce. The bill might 
mer'cc, withourff^ng at the same tune an b*e divided in its application to the trado 
extensive naval power. Ho.kiicw tberd of Europe and of the other quarters of 
were some coses in whicli navigation and the world—to foreigners and to British 
commerce came in conflict; and in those subjects. He should begin by the way in 
coses he would prefer the interest of navi* which it, affected the foreigner and the 
gation to.tbat of commerce. He woidtt trade of Europe. To the first altoratien 
support cnvig.'ition, because- commerce proposed by the bill he anticipated no ob- 
evidently depended on fhe existence of jection; it appeared to him to meet the 
a groat naval force. In that point of view approbation of all parties. It was, to 
it was, that the acts of Charles 2nd w^e ailon^ foreign ships to bring goods from 
wise and pniitic. '^^be legislature of that any port wJiere they happened to be, pro- 
day preferred navigation to commerce^ ^ vided that they belonged to the port in 
and it was.right that they should do So.- question^ This he did not think there 
’ That system of policy had answered kfl was any reason for fearing would generate 
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or encourage an habitual trade. It would, ^ 
however, remove a great deal of inconve¬ 
nience. The expenses and other disad¬ 
vantage incidental to trans-shipments 
would always prevent any new or irre¬ 
gular practice from receiving encourage- 
roent, to the prejudice of a more direct 
and .established trade. Another relaxa¬ 
tion to which Re had to draw the attention 
of the IIousc, referred to a particular 
part of Europe, now in close amity and 
alliance with us. The act of Charies 2nd, 
to which he had already adverted, per¬ 
mitted foreign goods to enter our ports 
either in llntisli vessels, qr in ships of 
that country of which .they .were the 
growth and produce. But such at that 
time was our dread of^he rivalry of 
Holland, that the Dut^ were debarred 
from the benefit of this general rule, and 
the importation of certain articles was 
forbidden from Holland and the ‘Nether¬ 
lands in any ships whatever, under the 
penalty of the confiscation of the ship 
and cargo. There was tfertainly no reason 
now why Holland should not be placed 
in the same situation with the rest qf 
Europe. The same rule of policy that 
applied to other countries was* just'as ap- 
pliciible to her. In so expressing himself, 
he was, indeed, fortified by the evidence, 
of the principal and most intelligent 
merchants who had been examined on this 
subject. There were some, undoubtedly, 
who entertained objections of a peculiar 
nature, and with regard to wnich be 
should make a few. observations. They 
referred generally to the probable event 
of Holland becoming a dep6t for the,Me¬ 
diterranean trade, and to the danger at¬ 
tending our importation of large qv^ntities 
of goods through thismodiqni. .Tticonly 
advantage Plolland coulu be supposed to 
possess arose o,ut of ^the restrictions im¬ 
posed by nur quarantine laws wliicb he. 
trusted would be reconsidered.. If a re¬ 
laxed system was sqfe to Holland, it waa 
not very easy to understand why it should 
be dangerous to us. They were dso 
rendered secure by the present state' of 
oar own law. The act of the 45th pf Geo,. 
3rd power to the king in eounoil of. 
reguTiEUing and applying the law of quaran-. 
tine: and under tne application of it all 
goods and noeridtandise of the Mediterra¬ 
nean comi^ through Holland would be 
subject to toe same quarantine on reach¬ 
ing this country, as if brought directly 
from the ports of the Levant. When 
gentlemen added to this consideration the 
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. charges upon trans*shipment— the hazard 
of our importations talcing place through 
the course which had been pointed out 
was reduced to too small a point to excite 
any apprehension whatsoever. 

The next alteration applied to Russia, 
and Turkey. By the provisions of the 
Navigation Law, the importation of arti¬ 
cles known by the name of enumerated 
articles was confined either to ships of 
the country of their produce or British 
ships, while the importation of other arti¬ 
cles was free. This, was the case in 
respect to the nations of Europe generally; 
but to this rule the countries adverted to 
were exceptions. From them no goods 
or produce could come but under that 
speciaf restriction—for such exception 
tht^c appeal's at present no ground, and 
it is. proposed to place those states on the 
same footing in relation to the commerce 
with this .country as the other nations of 
Europe. .In doing this however, it was 
bis intention .to add to the list of those 
enumerated, (.thereby subjecting tiiem to* 
the restriction applicable to such), the 
articles of tallow, tobacco, and thrown silk. 
As to the lost article, he begged to remind 
the House that at this moment, under the 
22nud of Geo. 3rd, it might be imported 
from Ostend, or any part of the Austrian 
Netherlands, and that, in fact, our manu¬ 
facture was flourishing, and had grown up 
only under protection of the high duty to 
which the foreign ope was subjected. This 
he had no intention of touching^ What, 
then, was the ground for all the clamour 
that had been made, and all the representa¬ 
tions that had been, with such indecorous 
importunity, pressed upon the members 
oCthe House, who were beset in the lobby 
in a way which he had never witnessed on 
any former occasion. They talked of new 
facilities being afforded to smuggling. 
He could not see where such new facilities 
were to be discovered. Every facility 
there could be found a£lisr the passing of 
the bill, eai^ted now« and it they were nnt 
resorted to now, there was no reason- to 
believe „ they . wmuld be so hereafter.. 
These were the alterations he contem-^ 
plntedJn the trade, ef' Europe. Withdut 
endaDgc»'|% id apy degree the interests of 
this coiintiy, they afforded some conveni¬ 
ence ip foreigners, and relaxed something 
of Mat. severity wjhich had long been, the 
reproach pf our commercial system. They 
got . rid, too, of that*source of confusion 
and embtwrassmenf which had been found 
to,erise froib the construction and ap- 
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plication given to the act of Charles 2nd, 
which, by referring to countries in that 
division of Europe which existed at the 
period of passing the law, gave different 
regulations for almost each respective 
country, and even for different parts of the 
same country. This by its reference to 
the articles to be imported gives one law 
for the whole, applicable equally to all 
times and all circumstances under which 
Europe can be placed. 

He next adverted to the trade carried 
on with other quarters of the world, and 
stated the principal alteration adecting 
foreign ships, which he*should propose 
in that branch of commerce that would 
probably arise out of the events which 
had occurred in South America. He 
need not dwell upon the situadon fn 
which those events had placed that cofln- 
try, or recall the recent declaration of. 
Mr. Zca. The 6eld which had been thus 
opened to commerce wes mos( extensive 
and valuable; and it was most desirable 
that we should put this, country, as far as 
the law was concerned, in a condition to 
reap all the advantages of it. The nties- 
sage of the president'marked the course 
likely to be taken by the United States, 
and it was probable that they had al- 
re^idy recognized ’the' independent ‘ cha¬ 
racter of the new republics. He did not 
mean to prescribe to his majesty's govern¬ 
ment what line they should adopt with 
respect to the question of recognition; 
all he desired to do, and in this he trusted 
the House would concur with him, was, 
to put the law in such a state, that, if 
the recognition of these states should 
be deemed expedient, no- impediment 
should remain to prevent the country fron! 
deriving the full benefit of it, in its com¬ 
mercial interests. He intended, there¬ 
fore, to propose the introduction of 
clauses, which/should peifmit a direct 
trade to the ships of South America with 
the united kihgd'Mti, in the same way, 
and founded on the same priticiples, as it 
had been under differeqt‘acb^, hiready eit- 
tended to the United States and the 
llraalls; ‘ 

These were all the .relaxationa of the 
existing law he had it ih 'cqnteinjplation 
to olfer in fairbiv of foreign navigation.* 
Tbb remaining alteration applied to thq 
British"’ Afp;' It was known that the 
British ship in Eurojp'e Could import into 
this country.evCry thmg from every place,'; 
with certain excejptiohs in respect to the 
NetheilandsV^ut that in the trade with 
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Asia, Ah-ica, and America, it could only 
bring the produce of each directly from 
the place of its growth or manuiijcture. 
This had appeared to him an inconvenient 
and useless restriction, and he had in¬ 
tended (o put the British ship into pos¬ 
session of the same facilities in respect to 
the distant quarters of the world, that it 
already enjoyed in respect to Europe. 
It had, however, been contended, that 
such a change might be attended with 
great injury to the British shipping; that 
it might lead to the importation of articles 
into the continent, in the foreign ship, 
which would be only transported from 
thence in the British ship; that hence a 
new course of trade would be established, 
by which a greats aod valuable part of the 
employment of British shipping might be 
put in hazard. This danger, he said, 
rested oqly on the assumed advantages, 
in point of cheapness, possessed by foreign 
navigation, which, he contended on va¬ 
rious grounds, did pot exist in' any degree 
sufRcient to counterbalance the expence 
and inconvenience of a circuitous voyage 
add trans-shipment in a foreign port. He 
stated his belief that these advantages 
were very much exaggerated, and were 
balanced by others possessed by British 
shipping. That in our trade with the 
north of Europe, where the advantages 
of cheap construction and navigation were 
the greatest, more than half the tonnage 
employed was British. That France, 
Holland,,and America were our principal 
rivals in the distant tradO, and that the 
freights to France and Holland in the 
last year were higher than to England, 
and the Americans, f^om a variety of evi¬ 
dence, appeared to sail their ships at 
greater expense than wc did. On these 
grounds, he entertained little apprehen¬ 
sion of any material danger to the ship¬ 
ping interests of the United Kingdom; 
but he felt there were circumstances 
uifder which some hazard was ’to be an¬ 
ticipated, and had thought of providing 
against it by a duty op all goods, the pro¬ 
duce .Of Asia, 'Aulca, .and America, 
Comip^ from'a European port. In apply- 
^ in'l this, howbyer, he had found great dif- 
I ficultieti, and haa therefore adopted the 
alteration of permitting goods to be im¬ 
ported into the United Kingdom, in this 
manner, fdr exportation only. In making 
this alteration, he .did not consider himself 
^- making any sacrifice of principle. New 
facilities were still given to the Britjsh 
ship, and it could bring every thing fro'm 
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anj place exempt from the danger of 
GCixure and confiscation to whicli it was 
BOW subject. He felt eejuaily with those 
whose alarms had been excited, that the 
danger apprehended wafc to be guarded 
against. They had differed only in their 
mode of accomplisliing the same object; 
an object mijch too important to the most 
essential interests of the country to be 
trifled with, and which he was as anxious 
as any man to put beyond all hazard. 
This, he trusted, by the proposition be 
bad made, was ei&ctually aone. In con¬ 
clusion, 1)6 repeated, that his first pur¬ 
pose was, to simplify and clear the law, 
and reduce that which bad been to be 
sought through a multitude of acts, to a 
few simple clauses; hjs pext, to relax the 
restrictions of the present law, as far as 
might be done with safety, and to show 
the disposition of this country to a more 
enlightened and liberal system* of com* 
tnercial policy than that by which it had 
been hitherto governed. He implored 
the House to cqnsider, that the decision 
it came to on the present bill might have 
the effect of eventually establishing and 
securing the unquestionable benefits of 
such a system to the nations of thb world, 
or fixing upon them all the evils of a con¬ 
trary one,‘ for centuries to come.—He 
then moved. That the Speaker should 
leave the chair. 

Mr. Davenport vindicated the proceed¬ 
ings of the deputation from the silk mainu* 
facturers. The silk trade was the only 
■flourishing trade in the country at the 
present moment. He trusted that full 
time would be allowed to those whose in¬ 
terests were affected to be beard by conn* 
ael against the bill. 

Sir W. De' Crespigny protested against 
the principle of the bill. It militated 
against the best interests of the country, 
and was equally prejudicial to British ship¬ 
owners and seamen. 

Sir iU. W. Hidley defended the ship¬ 
ping interest against the animadvenipps 
thrown out against them. It might be 
aaid that they were a body who felt anx¬ 
iously alive to their own exclusive inr 
terests; but so ought all bodies of men to 
feel. It was their opinion, that where a 
compet^ion existed an advantage should 
not be taken from one party .which would 
reault to tbo benefit of the other. the 
difference of expense in navigating an 
English ship of 500 ions, and a fioi^ign 
ship of tlm same burden, was upw.crds of 
J,700 against4lbe English ship; therefore 
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the foreign ship ought not to be placed 
in the same comiition with the English 
ship. At all events, the parties should 
have time to consider the subject .before it 
passed into a law. 

The House having resolved itself into 
the committee, 

Mr. Dapenporl mpved, that thrown silk 
be withdrawn from the articles enumerated 
in the first clause. 

Mr. Bastard hoped an opportunity 
would be afforded to the silk manufacturers 
to be heard by counsel. 

Mr. Wilson did not think that, the 
measure would be productive of the good 
anticipated from it. 

Mr. EUke suggested the propriety of 
giving time for the fullest consideration of 
the subject. He hoped the right hon. 
gentleman woilld give members an oppor¬ 
tunity of discussing the subject at some 
future stage. 

I Mr. Wallace said, he had no wish 
to refuse' the fullest opportunity to 
parties concerned to defend their in¬ 
terest!,. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor would oppose the hill 
in every stage, and was for inserting any 
article by which the hill might be likely to 
he thrown out. if passed into a law, it 
Would transfer the trade of England' to the 
opposite shores. 

Mr. Ricardo considered it a happy 
omen that so, many gentlemen were now 
of opinion .that our system admitted of 
improvement. The only complaint he had 
against tlie bill was, that it did not go far 
enough. 

Mr. Brougham said, he recognised in 
'this bill a portion, though a very minute 
^portion, of the improvements in our com- 
.mercial system which had often been re- 
. CQmipended from hjs side of the House. A 
few years since, he had occasion to cull 
their attention to the state of the manu- 
facturera of this countiy, who had been 
then almost asmuchd^ressed as the agri¬ 
culturists were oo)v. He then alluded to 
:lhe impimvement of the navigation laws as 
a remedy, and had remarked, that they 
had indeed been once beneficial, but that 
their character had since changed. On that 
occasion the very person who now brought 
Iqrward theqiresent measure, had moved 
the passing to the order of the day. ;He 
(Mr. B.) reieiced (hat in this ioiproying 
age ^be mecsore,which had bqeo so treated 
five years .^0 wajt .now brought forward 
undejT a^spiqesswhich made success .almost 
certup. 4a .’relaxation had begun on. a 
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point where it was not natural to have ex- 

I jected it, be had no doubt that farther re- 
axations would take place on those points 
where a liberal policy was more manifestly 
the interest of the merchant. He hoped 
that the principle of this bill would be made 
more eifecluaJ, by being applied to the 
criminal law and the system of taxation, 
as well as to the commercial policy of the 
country ; and he trusted that when similar 
propositions should again emanate from 
ins side of the House they would meet 
with more liberal treatment than they 
were accustomed to receive. 

The amendment was. withdrawn, and 
the clause agreed to. The other clauses 
were then agreed to, a«d the House re¬ 
sumed. * . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. • 
Tuesday, May 21. 

Ihisu Payment of Rent Bill.] Sir 
Newport rose to move for leave to 
bring in a bill to authorize occupying 
tenants in Ireland to tender in part pay¬ 
ment of rent receipts for grand jury and 
parochial assessments, subject to certain 
exceptions.” This bill materially con¬ 
cerned the interests of a large portion of 
the people of Ireland, whose distresses it 
was calculated to relieve, as well as to 
place them in a greater degree of certainty 
as to the payments which they liad to in¬ 
cur with their rent. The grand jury pre¬ 
sentments in Ireland were peculiarly ex¬ 
tensive and severely pressing in their 
nature upon the occupying tenant. Soon 
after the Union, the Irish presentments did 
not exceed 400,000f., and they amounted 
to 1,200,000/., a sum always paid by the 
occupying tenant,one variable in its nature, 
and against whicli the tenant had no means 
df providing at the time he made his 
bargain with the landlord. It would be. 
material to consider whether the latter 
ought not to some poction of this 
expense. He did not mean to meddle with 
existing contracts. The object of his bill 
was prospective, and only to affect future, 
bargains. He thought the disbursemenits, 
though made in the first instance by the 
tenant, should be repayable to him by the 
landlord on the settlement for rent. It 
was most desirable in^ Ireland that the 
tenant should be placed io such a situation 
asto know exactly what sum he had to pay, 
and not be responsible for local payments ; 
of the kind he alluded to, in addition to his 
rent. v 
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After a short conversation, lofkvc was 
given to bring in the bill. 

Irish Civil List.] Mr. Umie, in 
moving for a return of ail pensions, allow- 
'ances and other expenses paid out of the 
Civil List of Ireland, observed, that he was 
extremely desfrous of ascertaining how 
they had been aagmented to so large an 
amount. The civil list of Ireland amoun¬ 
ted in the first year to, 214,877/. and the 
permanent charges on the consolidated 
fund, were 402,.8S9/.—He was aware that 
many compensations and allowances had 
been granted at the time of the Union, 
with little attention to economy, or con¬ 
sideration of the services for which sucli 
pensions were granted. It was necessary 
tliat the whole su^ect should be revised, 
and he could point out a mode by' which 
an immediate, though a small, saving might 
be made* to make a beginning with. In 
the list of pensions, and he should state 
that as an example of the little attention 
paid by the government to the expen¬ 
diture in Ireland. He saw that 200/. was 
annually given to two individuals since 
1726, on the conditions that the annuity 
should be continued until the principal 
sum of 2,000/. were paid to them at once. 
Now, at 3 per cent the interest of 2,000/. 
would be 60/., and at five per cent 100/., 
so that at least half the sum every year 
charged upon the public might' be spared 
by paying the sum of 2,000/. at once. 
Pensions in Ireland had been obtained in a 
very doubtful manner, and he thought that 
many of them would not bear inquiry. It 
might also be found, that a number of in¬ 
dividuals held pfBces and at the same time 
received retired allowances for offices they 
had lost, or for others from which they 
had retired on superannuation. When 
the exchequers of England and Ireland 
were consolidated, pensions and allowances 
to the amount of nearly 7,0{X)/. were 
granted to individuals whose services were 
no longer wanted in that office. A Mr. 
Crofton obtained an allowance of 1,000/. 
a year, and now filled, as' reported to him, 
(Mr. H.) some employment or place in 
the-vice treasurer’s office, with pensions 
for . himself and other branches of his 
family amounting to near 1,000/. a year 
more. A Mr. Mitchell was in the same 
predicament; he had three offices and 
retiring pensions which with his emolu¬ 
ments, were about 1,150/. Out of 
eighteen individuals, there might be others 
who either ougHt to give up their places, 
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or their allowances; if tliey filled official 
situations their pensions might be relin¬ 
quished. and the money saved to the pub¬ 
lic. He begged leave, while upon the 
subject of the Irish civil list, to notice an 
opinion promulgated by the noble’inarquis 
on a former night with so much confidence, 
that it was cn(pulated, although contrary 
to ail experience and sound policy, to 
produce a false impression out of doors. 
It was, that the civil list, being a contract 
with the Crown, for the king’s life was not 
under the cognizance of the House. If 
so, why bad the noble marquis himself 
come down in the year 1815, to the House, 
to claim and obtain and additional allow¬ 
ance for the civil list ? If it were a con¬ 
tract, it must be equally binding on both 
parties. In the first year of the late reign 
the civil list was fixed at 800,000/. but by 
the ITth Geo. HI. c. 21 it was increased to 
900,000/. in 23rd Geo. 3rd 950,600/.in 
41'th Geo. 3rd. 1,010,000/.; in 50th Geo. 
3rd. 1,020,000/. in 52Qd Geo. 3. c. 2 to 
1,090,000/. In fact, whenever the civil 
list was in difficulties and that more money 
w.is wanted, it was held not to be a binding 
contract, at least on the part of the so¬ 
vereign. But he would submit to the 
noble marquis, and appeal to the -House 
that such proceedings were not fair. As 
the parliament had the power, and in its 
liberality, had from time to time added to 
the allowances of the civil list, he (Mr. H.} 
thought it altogether unreasonable in the 
noble marquis to deny the power of the 
House to reduce the civil list, if they 
should think them too high. Besides the 
augmentations he had noticed, the pen¬ 
sions to the royal family, formerly paid out 
of the civil list, were now carried to the 
account of the consolidated fund: and in 
the course of the late reign the ministers 
had obtained from the House additional 
grants to the extent of 3,7i'7,77it. * The 


* Debts of the Civil list paid by parliametit 
since the acetssion of Geo. the 3rd. over and 
above (he rtgular allowances of the civil list. 
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Crown had besides about one million from 
the droits of Admiralty, and near a million 
from otlicr/csourccs; and, on the whole, 
the Crown had obtained during the last 
reign between .5 and 6 millions beyond the 
iiinount specified in the supposed contract. 
It was his intention also to move for a 
return of the pensions and allowances in 
Ireland, not paid out of the civil list, as 
well as for a return of the manner in 
which 20,000/. voted by the House for 
civil contingencies in Ireland had been 
expended as there were some ruther ex¬ 
traordinary charges under that head. He 
saw that 637/* 7». 1 Irf. had been paid to 
sir C. Flint, for transmitting the public 
acts o/ the sessiois, and 1,602/. for prose¬ 
cutions of the Bank of Ireland. These 
mutters deserved inqoiry, as well as tho 
application, in 1819, of 10,000/. as secret 
service money; and in 1820 and lS2i, of 
still larger sums under the same head, of 
which no account had been rendered, llu 
also found, that out of the civil contin¬ 
gencies, 2,910/. and 660/. were paid to the 
secretaries of the lord lieutenant; whether 
for salaries or on what account he did not 
know, but he saw no reason ivliy any such 
payments should be made to them from 
thoft source. 

The Marquis of Londonderry was sur¬ 
prised, after it had been intimated to the 
hon. gentleman, that no opposition would 
be made to his motion, that he should 
have brought forward such a variety of 
details, which no man could be prepared 
to answer on the sudden, which were cal¬ 
culated to produce false and painful im¬ 
pressions—and which could answer no 
practical purpose. With reference to the 
question the hon. gentleman had again 
raised on the contract of the civil list, he 
(lord L.I contended, that it was a con¬ 
tract of the strictest kind, under the sanc¬ 
tion of the law. It was true, that like all 
contracts, it could be avoided by consent 
of the panics; and whvnas'er the Crown 
came to parliament,' the whole question 
was thus opened to revision. But the 
Crown had never said—'* give me back 
my hereditary duties;’* and the public 
hud been a gainer during the whole of the 
lute reign, by an arrangement made at the 
beginning of i^, to the extent of eight or 
ten millions. 

Mr. Bennet raid, that constitutional au¬ 
thorities were decidedly against tfie po¬ 
sition of the noble inarquis. As to the 
Crown having been a loser by the con¬ 
tract, if the public had not been saddled 
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with many of the burthens formerly borne 
by the Crown, it might have been a gainer. 
As it was, the Crown had had the ad¬ 
vantage. 

Mr. Goulbourn was confident, that the 
hon. member for Aberdeen was mistaken 
in several of the statements he had made. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
do justice to Mr. Crofton, who had in¬ 
deed a retired allowance of 1,000/. a year, 
and who on the consolidation of the two 
exchequers (having served in that 6i 
Ireland fgr 30 or 40 years), requested to 
bc«allowcd to fill the office of Irish secre¬ 
tary to the chancellor ,of the exchequer, 
without any salary. He had done so, and 
had received nothing fiK* his most useful 
and valuable servicesdiercby saving the 
public 400/. a year. • 

Sir J. Newport felt himself bound to 
bear testimony to the t.aleots of Mr. 
Crofton in the department to which he had 
so long belonged. 

Mr. Peel had been for six years con¬ 
nected by official ties with Mr. Crofton, 
and assured the hon. member for Mon¬ 
trose, that he was completely mistaken in 
his assertions. He was also misinformed 
regarding the secretaries of the lord lieu¬ 
tenant, who received nothing from the civil 
contingencies. 

Mr. llumc said, he had spoken of Mr. 
Crofton, only as one out of eighteen; and 
if he was mistaken, the return, when pro¬ 
duced, would set him right. If the secre¬ 
taries of the lord lieutenant did not receive 
the sums he had mentioned from the civil 
contingencies, he apprehended it would be 
found that they did obtain them from 
the civil list, or from the consolidated 
fund. • 

Tlic motion was agreed to. 


IIOU.SK OF LORDS. 

Thursday^ May 23. 

IllISH Pooi^ liMCnOYMENT BlIX.] 

The bill having been read a first time, 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
not friendly to the suspension of the 
standing orders of the House for the pur- 
ose of accelerating the progress of bills, 
ut under the ‘special circumstances of 
the present bill, having for its object, the 
immediate relief of a considerable portion 
of the population of Ireland now labour¬ 
ing under the most severe distress, and 
recollecting also that* at the commcncc- 
nicnt of the session the standing orders J 
were suspended for the pur|iosc of passing | 
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|,wiih greater rapidity measures for their 
coercion, he thought this was a ca«.e in 
which their lordships might he fairly 
called upon to suspend these nufcrs, for 
the purpose of enabling this bill to be 
passed at once through its diderent stages. 

Lord King had no doubt that their 
lordships would willingly give their con¬ 
sent to this measure, tardy and inefficient 
as it was. lu the distressed districts of 
Ireland, a million of people were said to 
be in a state of absolute starvation ; and 
this bill proposed to lay out .50,000/. in 
giving them employment. That was a 
sum which, if fairly dietrihuted, would 
only be a shilling a piece for each dis¬ 
tressed individual. But it was not too 
much to suppose ^hat a considerable part 
of the sum would be intercepted in its 
progress, and be lost in jobs. There was 
nothing done in Ireland without a job. 
Much oiFence had been taken in another 
place at a learned person's declaration, 
that tile landlords of Ireland were rapa¬ 
cious ; but it was riot merely of the land¬ 
lords tiiat the people of Ireland had to 
complain. The learned person might 
have spoken also of the rapacity of the 
church of Ireland, and of the government 
of Ireland. 

The Earl of Limerick was surprised 
that the noble lord should choose such 
a moment for repeating any exasperating 
language, which might have been used 
in another place. For his part, he would 
assert that, whoever had cast on the land¬ 
lords of Ireland the charge of rapacity, 
such charge was not founded in fact. 
There were, undoubtedly, some rapacious 
landlords in Ireland, and so there were 
in England. As to jobbing, it was most 
unfair to apply it exclusively to Irelcind ; 
for if the public money was to be laid 
out in England some of it would find its 
way into the pockets of those who w'cre 
not intitled to it. What had been done 
imthU country for the relief of Ireland 
was most generous, and would, he doubted 
not, have a powerful influence in the 
work of conciliation. 

Lord King protested that he liail mit 
held exasperating language. Tiic whole 
object of what he had stated, w.is to show 
that all had not been done wlucli ought 
to be done in 80 '*pres.>sitig a case. 'I'liose 
who had caused the evil ongiil (o be more 
liberal in relieving it. ’I’lic iuiu given by 
the bill was too little .to alford any sub- 
stanlial relief iq the sulfciiiig people of 
Ireland. 
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'The Earl of. Blemglon denied thaV 
flicrc was any foundation for the charge 
of rapjcity, aa applied generally to tlie 
landlords of Ireland. With regard to the 
bill, it was a measure highly satisfactory 
-to him, though he trusted that It would 
be followed hy other measures for the 
relief of the stiflering people of Ireland. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that under 
the special circumstances of the case, he 
was imlured to support the bill; it being, 
in his opinion, objectionable in principle. 
I'he general principle acted upon in 
England was, to leave public works, such' 
as roads, canola, &c. to individual or joint 
speculation, it being well understood, that 
under such a system, individuals were in¬ 
duced, for the sake of,thcir own interest, 
to a careful superintendance, and a more 
economical expenditure of money in con* 
sequence took place. As to tjtp objec¬ 
tion, that the relief was of small amount, 
it was only necessary for him to say, that 
it was considered enoqgh for the present 
exigency, and that there would be ample 
time to apply a further sum' for the 
same purpose if the present should be 
found i.isulficicnt. 

The Marquis of Dovusitre regarded 
the measure as merely temporary, and 
trusted that government would look a 
little deeper into the state of Ireland. 
The great cause of the discontents in that 
country he considered to be tiie state of 
the law respecting tithes. He concurred 
in every thing that had been said on that 
subject by a noble duke (Devonshire) 
previous to the recess. The revision of 
the tithe system was indispensable, for 
nothing could be worse adapted to the 
situation of the country. He was himself 
a great proprietor of tithes, but he was 
willing to make almost any sacrifice to 
get rid of a system fraught with such iii- 
.jurious consequences to agriculture, and 
.productive of so much discontent. 

• Tlie Earl of Darnley was sensible 
the-hardships of the tithe system, but: 
iponsidcred the want of employment to bo 
;.tbu .great cause of the present distress in 
Ireland, lie wished that what was now 
done had been done sooner, and thought 
that it would have been mme gracious to 
Tote as much for the suffering people of 
Ireland aa parliament had done for the 
Russian^ > Spaniards, and -Fortuguesci 
With rei^ect to landlords in Ireland, he 
disdnimed rniy thing like a system of op- 
..pression on their part. . 

' The Mar<[ui.s of Lansdo'con gave notice, 
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that if no measure of a more permanent 
nature should be brought forward,, he 
would shortly call their lordships atten- 
tiun to the situation of Ireland, with tire 
view of proposing some, measure having 
for its object to .promote the happiness 
and secure tlie conciliation oi' the people. 

The bill went through all its stages, and 
was passed. 


. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

i Thursday, May 23. 

Welch .funiCATOSE.] Mr. Mien 
prefaced his motion upon this subject by 
U variety of observations upon the state 
of tiui courts oF justice in Wales. He 
complained generally of the want of re¬ 
sponsible officers, and of the inefficacy of 
prdeess issuing from the courts of cquitjr. 
Tho courts of common law were, perhaps, 
in even a worse condition. The allowing 
judges to practise as barristers between 
the setisions was highly objectionable. It 
opened q door to conr'^xions between 
judges and attorneys, whicli might be 
highly prejudicial to the ends of justice. 
The hon. gentleman further complained 
! of that law which permitted the trying of 
a'Welsh cause iu the nearest English 
county. Wlieii the House heqrd that 
the cost of suet) a removal wss 3001., 
they would at once sec that the power 
i tvRS useless to the pour, and capable of 
being converted into an engine of oppres¬ 
sion in the hands of the )'ich. in fact, in 
any dispute between a rich man and a 
poor one, the threat to try .)t Hereford 
commonly put an end to the suit. In 
proportion to the inexperience of tho 
judges, the number of offences might be 
fairly presumed to have increased. Under 
the present system, strung political ob¬ 
jections might be urged to the Weisii 
judgeships. These judges were now ca¬ 
pable of bolding offices at pleasure, and 
of retaining their sCatSvin that House. 
The public opinion of their integrity must 
bo weakened by the knowledge that tiiey 
^ere selected itoni a difterent class of 
man. from that outof which judges in Eng- 
land ware-chosbn.' The defective State 
of the judicature luid a tendency to in¬ 
crease the number of attoraies in Wales; 
yet^ notwithstanding the multitude of 
those gantiemen, either .their inexperionee 
or iocapBcity was very great under the 
existing arrangem^t, or they had not 
time to do justice to their clients. 8oma- 
titnes issue was not joined for three days 
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together after the plea had been put in. 
It might be supposed that he was prepared 
with some outline of the system which he 
proposed to substitute in lieu of the pre¬ 
sent Welsh judicature. In tiio first place, 
be should propose to make such an ar> 
rangement as might render two judges 
adequate to the whole of the duties ; and 
secondly, he should suggest a plan by 
which employment might be found for 
tliese two judges in London, between the 
terms. He should propose to divide the 
Oxford circuit, and to appoint, as assixe 
towns, four places for South Wales; 
namely, Worcester, Glocester, Monmouth, 
and Hereford; and four for North Wales 
—Shrewsbury, Chestef, and two others. 
It was his purpose that these judges should 
form, as it were, an additional Court* of 
KingVbcnch; tliat they should have 
equal rank, salaries, and honours, with 
the judges of the King’s-bench in £ng« 
land. They might be occupied in the 
discharge of insolvent debtors, in hearing 
cases after term, and in relieving the 
Court of King’s-bench ih London from a 
portion of their criminal proceedings, par- 
ticnlariy in revenue cases. Of the neces¬ 
sity of such relief a very strong instance 
had occurred only a few days ago. iSdme 
libellers were brought up in the Court of 
King’s-bench to receive judgment for de¬ 
faming the late (fueen. Judgment In 
that case was obliged to be postponed, 
because the court was not full. Now, 
the measure which he had to propose 
would keep the court always full, and 
prevent these inconveniences from oc¬ 
curring. He had prepared some resolu¬ 
tions, which he should move in the com¬ 
mittee, if tlic House would allow the 
measure to proceed so far. He was dis¬ 
posed to think that the whole of this plan 
might be cfiected by appointing two more 
judges of the Court of King’s-bench, in 
the room of the chief justice of Chester, 
and the seven athet Welsh judges. Such 
a plan as he had now opened would 
greatly shorten those sittings after term, 
which now left to the judges of the Court 
of King's-bciich little or no vacation. 
Only a fortnight ago he was informed 
that there would remain for these sittings 
more than 10 cases in the Court at West¬ 
minster, and 100 in the Court at Guild¬ 
hall. The lion, gentleman concluded by 
moving, “That this House do resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole 
House, to take into consideration tho 
reports of comiuittccs upon Welsh Judi- 
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cature in the years 1817, 1820, and 
1821.” 

Mr. Barham said, that on lalrly^vicwing 
this subject, any one would naturally ask 
what reason could be assigned ior sup¬ 
porting's separate judicature for so small 
a part of the united kingdom ? Reasons, 
cogent enough, might havi) existed in the 
time of Henry 8th; but what was there 
now in the state of Wales, so different 
from that of any other part of the empire, 
as to make such a judicature necessary ? 
He might be answered, that the language 
of the country was different. But to this 
he should rejoin, that the proceedings, the 
barristers, the judges, were all English. 
The country was mountainous ; but many 
arts of England*were equally so. He 
elieved the present Welsh judges to be 
men of learning, integrity, and honour, 
but he m,ust be allowed to observe, that the 
judges in Wales were not looked upon by 
the people with the same respect that was * 
shown to the judgfs in this country. The 
Welsh people could not but be aware that 
their judges were chosen, sometimes, 
rather for their parliamentary services, 
than- for their professional qualification. 
The best evidence of the opinions of the 
people was to be found in their own con¬ 
duct; and certain it was, that they re¬ 
moved every thing they possibly could do 
—and that at a great charge—to another 
judicature. Without meaning any reflec¬ 
tion on an hon. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
.Jones), he did think tiiat the motion would 
do a great good, if it should reduce the 
number of Welsh attoi'nies in some pro¬ 
portion to the remainder of the popu¬ 
lation. 

Mr. Jones expressed his decided disap¬ 
probation of the motion. Admitting fur the 
argument that the court of equity could 
not enforce it's decrees, it was in the op¬ 
tion of the plaiutifl’ to proceed cither there 
or in the superior court of England ; but 
lib was prepared to show, in opposition 
to what had been stated, that it could en¬ 
force its decrees. Having gone through 
the whole of the evidence annexed to the 
two reports, he felt satisfled that it was 
strongly against tlie change now proposed. 
The hon. gentleman entered into some 
details in order to support this opinion. 
He particularly dwelt upon the point, that 
law was both cheaper and more expedi¬ 
tious in Wales than in England, and to 
this effect he quoted the words of the re¬ 
port of the conuniitce of 1819. He also 
adverted to the testimony in favour of tiie 
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alteration, and mentioned in succession 
the names of the judges who had formerly 
presided in Wales, and of the more 
eminen\barristers wliohad practised there. 
He had never been more astonislied 
than by the attach tipo:» the n>ode*in which 
the criminal law was administered in the 
principality, find was willing to give up the 
whole sitbjocti if it could be satisfactorily 
proved that injustice had been done in a 
single instince. Pie agreed that the Welsh 
judges should not have seats in that 
House, and that the appointments ought 
to he made by the lord chancellor, and 
notby the Treasury,so that the office might 
not be conferred from any political 
motives. Pie was himself ready, if the 
present motion were rgected, to bring in 
a bill to remedy existing defects and 
abuses, such as were found by the com¬ 
mittee to prevail; and which bill had 
had the sanction of •the first legal au- 
(iiorities. 

Sir J, Mackintosh said, he should be 
curious to sec in what manner the lion, 
gentleman would word his clause to pre< 
vent tlie appointment of Welsh Judges 
from political motives, and to deprive the 
Treasury of the power which’it possessed 
at present by law, in order to transfer it 
to the lord chancellor. The old mode of 
appointment by the minister of the day, 
was, of itself, a most abominable evil; and 
he put it to those who heard hin, whether 
the inhabitants of the principality of Wales 
were not entitled »o the same pure admi* 
nistration of justice as the people of Eng¬ 
land. It was puerile to bring forward the 
names ofrespectable persons who had taken 
Welsh judgeships only as a stage in their 
profession^ advancement. He might just 
as fitly quote the names of lord Bacon 
and lord Coke, in favoar of the continu* 
ance of the court of star chamber. Would 
any-man say that the principle of selection 
was the same with the Welsh judges as 
with the other judges of the land i It wns 
not to be denied, that the former bad been 
chosen for their parliamentary influence: 
and if this was the fact, what more was it 
necessary to state in support of the pre¬ 
sent motion ? He was not at all sure 
that th« exclusion of Welsh judges from 
seats iff the House would be effectual. 
They might still be named from parlia¬ 
mentary caosidmvtions; and, though the 
mc^eand form might thus bn changed, 
the effect would be the tame, while the 
responsibility of the advisers of the Crown 
in this respect might be lessened. The 
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details given in the course of the debate, 
showed that the tribunals in Wales were 
incompetent and inefficient.- As to the 
question whether the inhabitants of tlio 
principality were in favour of the amend¬ 
ment suggested, that it was a matter pecu¬ 
liarly for the consideration of the legisla¬ 
ture, and upon which popular opinion 
could be least of all valuahlu. The pro¬ 
posers of this committee, in his opinion, 
deserved respect and gratitude for not 
having excited clamour upon a subject of 
so much nicet}' and difficulty. The incli- 
natiou of his mind was always against 
increasing the niunbor of the judges, witli- 
out a manifest necessity. He was fully 
awarqof the advsvrtagc of having a small 
number of superior judges. It was only 
I when the number was small, that thg 
highest point df honour was placed in the 
judicial integrity and propriety of their 
conduct, for any number of years. Where 
the number was ^reat, there would be 
I many instances of failure both in point of 
ability and in p.mnt of propriety; ami die 
more numerousmuch instances became, 
the more general would be the fall of tone 
and feeling on the subject of judicial 
honour. Such a fall of tone, he should 
regard as the greatest public misfortune. 
He had always thought, that two circum¬ 
stances, which were most happy, were to 
be found in the judicial .'tUministration of 
this country. The first was, that the 
great secret had been discovered of 
making the suporlor judges small in num¬ 
ber, and giving them an ample income; 
but not so large as .to lead to improper a|)- 
pointments. The second circumstam-o 
was, thegiving'of dignity to gcntlctucn of 
wealth and character by the only means 
by which it could be given to them, that 
was, by making the duty of magistracy 
gratuitous in their !iand.s. They cnjoycil 
a rank abnve their fellow-citizens only by 
the faithful discharge of the most important 
duties. This state of pudjgaturc might be 
called the wisest and the happiest iliat 
: ever existed, according to the views taken 
of its origin and history; for ho would hot 
take it upon him' to sap whether it was the 
result of iiuman contrivance,' or the happy 
effect of tithe and circumstances. But he 
was jealous of^ giving the title of judge, 
high and venerable os it was, to pprspns 
of inferior authority and qualifications. 
There, whs the highest propriety in keep¬ 
ing the foKction, Station, the very name of 
judge,'as high as they could be kept, and 
they could bo kept high only by keeping 
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tlic dcnonaination itself high and limited. 
He had no prejudice for a particular puinr 
her—he felt no Pythagorean aftection for 
the number of judges now in our courts— 
he was effcctetl by no superstitious abhor¬ 
rence of an increase' of judges, if the in¬ 
crease should be necessary.' He thought^ 
indeed, that the time was come when an 
increase of the judges became necessary, 
both from the increase of business and to 
spare the time and the health of those 
whose mental energies were so much 
tasked and so highly valuable. There 
werb learned friends of his who thooght 
that by a different distribution of duties 
the object desired might jie attained. He 
did not pretend to oppose his judgrodht to 
theirs, ailer he had so long ceased to prap- 
tis^in courts of law; but be' was con¬ 
vinced that the greatest business would 
always flow to that court Where the most 
decided supeiiurity of talent and nhahicter 
was to be found ; and''the highest reputa¬ 
tion for talents and character would always 
be found wliere the greatest and most im¬ 
portant business was done. The court of 
Kii)g*s-Uenchwould,thererore, alwayshave 
most business from its general considera¬ 
tion, its high character, the distinguished 
part it acted, and the conspicuous place it 
occupied. He would, then, rather add 
two judges to the courts of common law 
than appoint inferior judges. 

Mr. Scarlett perfectly concurred with 
ids hon. and learned friend, (hat rather 
than the respectability of the administra¬ 
tion of justice should be lowered by an 
inequality among the judges, the number 
of the superior judges ought to be in¬ 
creased ; but he did not think the neces-, 
sity existed. He had no partial attach¬ 
ment to the number of twelve, nor did 
he think there was any extraordinary virtue 
in that of four; but h'q thought that if at 
present an alteration of the judicature of 
our courts was necesgary, ,the number of 
judges ought riktk^x to be diminished than 
increased. He was opinion that one of the. 
judges of the Kiiig^s Bench niight be de- ^ 
tabhed in term time to do the inferior crimi¬ 
nal business, while the higher duties plight 
be ptrfdriTied by diree. /There Vw a great 
deal of minor business whi'cl^camo before 
this Oourt, and which he thought might 
be disposed' of bs he pr.bp.os,ed. As to the 
preseht system of Welsh judiOjiture, it was 
undoubtedly very defei|(tvO, It was difficult 
to suppd.^ that gentlemen bt the ISnglish 
bar, who were in Ony‘ thing like eminent 
practice, would a'cc^it'bfthcappointincht 
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of a Welsh judge, the total income of‘ 
which did not exceed l, 100 f. a year. It 
appeared also from the evidence of a 
Welsli judge before the commiuee, that 
a very sjnall number of causes on esich 
circuit were‘tried in Wales. It v/ould ap¬ 
pear that many were tried elsewhere and 
many compromised 4 and ife could not 
think that the. best system of justice from 
which men Bed by compromise rather 
than trust to the justness of the decision. 
This system had been said to be ancient 
because it had been instituted by Henry 
the 8 th; but he did not think the Welsh 
would be obliged to any one that said so. 
He knew something of the Welsh notions 
of antiquity ; and as the reign of Henry 
the Sth w'as modern*in English history, in 
Wales it was but of yesterday. 

Colonel Wood thought, that the great 
increase of property which had taken 
place in W^ales since the tiruo of Henry 
the 8 lh, entitled them to a change in 
their judicature more suited to their pre¬ 
sent state. The honourable colonel said 
he bad changed his mind on this subject; 
and he had done so from conviction. 

• The Attorney General could not agree 
to the plan of abolition, or of increasing 
the number of English judges. The pre¬ 
sent system of Welsh judicature was de¬ 
fective, and ought to be amended; but 
the hon. member for Carnarvon was about 
to bring in a,bill to remedy those defects, 
and the House was not at present in a 
condition to come to a decision on the 
question. Besides, the opinions of two 
previous committees were in favour of 
amendment, and not of abolition. a 

Mr. C. Wilson bore testimony to the 
respectability and integrity of Uie Welsh 
judges: but said, that any measure which 
would have the effect of assimilating the 
jurisdictions in Wales with those of Eng¬ 
land should have bis support. 

Mr. Wi/nh said, that he should, as a 
general principle, have no objection to the 
jurisdictions in Wales being assimilated to 
those in England; but he did not think 
chat such a measure could be carried into 
efiecjC without considerable inconvenience. 
He jbftd no objection to discuss a bill on 
the subject; .but be could not give his 
asfCht.to thew'holeof the resolutions be¬ 
fore the House. He would suggest to the 
hon, .member to withdraw his ujotion now, 
aintlif he should not be satisfied with the 
plan to be propos^ by the member for 
darnarvon, he might renew it at a future 
day. 
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Mr. M. A, Taylor supported tlie 
motion, but wag unwiliiiig ti>al a question 
of sticliWmportance slaould be disposed of 
in so tl>in a House. He therefore moved 
as an aniendmeiit, tliat the debate be ad¬ 
journed to that day fortnight. 

The gallery was cleared for a division ; 
when therebefng only Si members present, 
the House adjourned. 
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FrUlay, May ‘2i. 

Aliuiouses Licensing Bill.] Mr. 
Bonnet presented a petition from the 
licensed victuallers of the metropolis com¬ 
plaining of the present mode of Licensing 
Public-houses. • 

iMr. Careio felt many objections to the 
bill ivhich the hon. member for Shrews¬ 
bury had introduced. . 

Mr. Jiernal observed, that the interests 
of those brewers who were Jreeholders of 
public-houses would be very materially in¬ 
jured by that clause of the bill which pro¬ 
vided that a magistrate should grant a 
license to any individual who possessed 
the qualifications necessary to enable 
him to open a public-house. The clause 
would also hold out greater temptations to 
drinking. 

Mr Alderman Smith expressed himself 
inimical to the bill. 

Mr. Littleton suggested, that it was ex¬ 
pedient to introduce a clause into the bill 
for encouraging the sale of beer of a 
diminished strength. 

Colonel Trench thought, that the brewers 
of London had too long enjoyed the mono¬ 
poly of theit trade. 

Mr. Marryat believed that the proposed 
measure' would operate injuriously upon 
the vested interest of the brewers. 

Mr. Hume could see no reason why the 
trade in beer should not be thrown open. 

Mr. Brougham considered it a measure 
of the first necessity, to break down\he 
present system of licensing public houses,; 
although in doing so, care should be taken | 
to injure as little as possible the vested 
capital of the brewers. He did not think 
thqt if the number of public houses were 
larger than at present, the amount of 
tippling would be increased. As well 
might It be contended, that, in a privsfte 
party, the quantity of liquor that would 
be drank would depend upon the number 
of glasses placed on the table. He could 
see no objection to throwing open at once 
the retail trade in beer. At present, no 
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persons without a license could sell any 
quantity under live gallons, or two dozen 
bottles. There might, perhaps, be some 
doubt as to the propriety of increasing or 
decreasing the number of public houses, 
but there could be no doubt about allow¬ 
ing the poor* man to procure his pot of 
beer with the same facility that he pur¬ 
chased his loaf. He therefore gave, notice 
that, in the event of any misadventure 
happening to his hon. friend’s bill, he 
would bring forward a measure, making it 
imperative on the magistrates to grant a 
license to any person wishing to ei.ter 
into the retail trade. 

Mr. Bennet said, that, in looking to the 
abuses which haif so long existed in the 
licensing system, he felt that tho.se abuses 
cduld not be fully remedied, or the mono¬ 
poly broken up, without injuring the pri¬ 
vate properties of certain individuals. 
Therefore, his object, when he first brought 
the question forward was, with u view to 
have it discussed, and understood both in 
and out of doors. If the magistrates in 
the country, generally, would adopt the 
system practised in Wiltshire, (here would 
be little fear of a monopoly of licenses. 
The magistrates of those counties, when¬ 
ever they found that the brewers had a 
monopoly in any one district, instantly 
granted a new license, by which means all 
monopoly was destroyed. He bogged 
the attention of the House, while he stated 
a few instances of the extent to which 
monopoly of the beer trade had been car¬ 
ried m some parts of the country. In 
Portsmouth there were 2.'Jl public houses; 
of these 168 were in the hands of brewers, 
34 in the hands of spirit-merchants, and 
^ were free houses, in King’s Lynn 
there were 68 public houses, all in the 
hands of the corporation or of brewcr.s. In 
Brighton there were 66 of which Br> were 
in the hands of the brewers. In Watford, 
St. Alban’s, and Reading, all the public 
houses were in the Rands of the brewers. 
In other counties, sucii as Staffurdshiro 
and Shropshire, where beer was brewed 
at lipme, there was another description of 
monopolists — he meant the malstcrs of 
those counties. In one district near London 
there were 180 public houses, all of which 
were in the hands of brewers except 12. 
In the eighteen excise, districts there were 
8,859 public houses in the hands of 
brewers, being a proportion of five to one 
of the whole number. Having thus pointed 
out the evil, he now came to the remedy. 
He had intended to open the beer trade 
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farther. To that measure opposition had 
been mddc: ami he did not wonder at it. 
IVrsons who knew any tiring of borough 
towns, would know, that the brewers there 
were no small persons. Next to his ma¬ 
jesty’s government there was scarcely an 
interest more formidable than the interest 
nf the brewers. In fact, he foUnd that'if 
he attempted to carry his bill thret^h !b 
its original shape, he should have no sup¬ 
port but f^om a'few'of his friends. -He' 
tliureforc intended to Strike out the clause 
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which made it cbmpulsory'upon tnagis^' 
trates to grant lidonses wheft' demanded'. 
ITc *aduiittcd'the force of the proposition 
suggested by the hon. member for Win-' 
chelsea, but he feared ^vat that measure 
would be as prejudicial to the publicans 
and brewers as tiie clause which he hir^* 
self had but then given up. Hit objects 
at present were two-fbid; first, to bring 
public houses under a certain discipline, 
and secondly to givd' h security (o that 
sort of property, whidh it did not at pre¬ 
sent possess. ' 

Mr. /7«n>e thought it would be expe¬ 
dient to adopt the liddnsiug system prac¬ 
tised in Scotland, under which no mono¬ 
poly existed. 

Air. F. Palmer tlioiight, if the - hon. 
member abandoned the clause making It 
compulsory on magistrates to grant a 
license, he might as well give''up the bill 
altogether, ", 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Navai. ano MiiitAftY Pen9ioi»s>3 
The House having resolved iUelf into a 
committee on this subjedt^ ■ • • 

The Chancellor 6f the Exehemer iUid, 
that he would call to the reeUlledtion of 
the House, as briefly aif possible, the prin¬ 
ciple of the resolution^ on thie-SuUcct al¬ 
ready agreed to by the‘House. The re¬ 
solutions to which the'Hou9e^ had agreed 
[see p. 284], recognized the militei^and 
naval pensions granted' during -the late 
war, and also ^ie civil superannuations 
granted by consent of poriiatnent; as a 
charge on the public, and as forming pert 
of the public debt.' Ttiese fensions wero 
granted for the services which-brave and 
meritorious persons hid rendered tidtir 
country. Without afteu^'flng to carry 
the analogy larther, be vro'^ say, llmt 
thcHobse naving recogriis^^^lp princip^ 
that these pensmns formed^'^rt df ’the 
public debt, bad also jyecognhied the pro¬ 
priety of 'this principle — that where $ 
lar^e pubKc debtpressed upon the country, 


in order to relieve the country as much as 
possible from the pressure of that debt, it 
was expedient to throw the weight of a 
portion of it over a certain nuiubcr of 
years, by which means the payment would 
appear n^ore easy, and less irksome. The 
number of years, in the case- before the 
House, was iunited to 45, because the ol- 
lowancea now made to naval«and military 
officers and other persons, would, before 
the expiration of that period, be nearly 
extinguished. , After the resolutions had 
been passed, nieasures were taken to carry 
the object of parliament into execution. 
The wilth of government was, to leave tlie 
mUttw, after full and fair notice, open to 
;tbe competition of all parties; and after 
certain proceedings bad taken place—pro¬ 
ceedings which were marked with the 
utmost candour on the part of those who 
took pan in them—attempts were made 
by the Treasury to conclude negotiations 
’wfth'some of the leading capitalists in the 
city. In point of fact, there had been 
much communication on this subject with 
various individuals, and the particulars of 
those communications were in part before 
the public. But, as the negotiations had 
bad DO effect, it became his duty to 
submit another mode in which the wishes 
of parliament could be accomplislied, 
always concluding that the plan would be 
finally sanctioned by the approbation of 
the House. In forming a contract of the 
nature which hU had proposed with in¬ 
dividuals . or corpbrations, there was a 
possibility, and even a probability that 
there would be great loss or extreme ad¬ 
vantage to the parties contracting, and it 
8eem<^ that tim fear of grievous burthen 
had operated to prevent contractors from 
making any o%rs. On this account it 
was probably more expedient that the 
plan whidt ha now proposed sbpuld be 
adopted,< which was, to ploce the annuities 
which ware to be-granted in lieu of the 
decreasing paymmits in the bands of 
trustees accountable to parliamant. In 
this <xua the risk, would ful where it was 
proper it ^vdd . public. If 

there wal a profit, it wopld go to defray 
the^ publie^ chaiges; and if there was a 
loss, k wnel#>ll^i upon the public, as it 
%o^h»ve-done if no such plan had been 
^epted.. Hehoped, therefore, that with- 
-]^>apyrvarm|ion jaf the principle which 
lbldibN^'Bane<ioned'by the House, the 
pM which ^ proposed for the execution 
Wfifit would he found just and beneficial. 
He should state the nature of the resohi 
3 B 
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tions which he should propose to the com¬ 
mittee. It hfs Intention to propose 
as his first resolution:— 

That, for the purpose of apportioning', 
conformably to the resolutions of this 
House of the 3rd'of May, 1822, the 
burthen occasioned by the Military and 
Naval pensions and Civil Superannuations, 
it is expedient, that ah equal annuity of 
2,800,000/. terminable at the end of 45 
years, should, frOtn the 5th of April, 
1822, be vested in trustees to be named 
by parliament; and that the said Annuity 
should be charged upon the Consolidated 
fund of the United Kingdom of Great 
Ilritain and Ireland.” 

This resolution, it tvould be observed, 
was the same as the one first proposed; 
but as the whole of tlTe loss or gain would 
fall on the public, the object in view would 
be effected in the most economical manner, 
a>it depended on no calculation of chances, 
and thus avoided the necessity of giving 
any pecuniary inducement to the parties 
who undertook the 'risk. The sura of 
2,800,000/. had been assumed as the 
amount of the annuities; though it was 
lower than that which would have been 
necessary, if the contract had been enter¬ 
ed into with any contractors. This sum 
would make the calculation just, if the 
interest of money was taken at per 
cent which woultf give the 3 per cents at 
82. His noble friend, when he bad first 
opened tho plan to the House, had very 
properly, in the course of his illustrations, 
taken a sum which could give no clue to 
the parties intending to contract. But 
now that the plan was not to be ntanaged 
by contract, it was immaterial what .sum 
was taken, except as the purpose of 
making the produce of the annuities sold 
meet as nearly es possible the actual 
cliarge. He had stated that the sum of 
2,800,000/. annuities, for 45 years, was 
taken on the calculation of Hi per cent 
for the interest of money, or ot the 3 pier 
cents at 82. Taking the 3 per cents at 
75, which was equal to 4 per cent interest 
On money, the amount of 'annuities ne¬ 
cessary would have been 2,862,COO/. At 
4 T pel’.cent the sum niecessary would be 
2,902^000/.; and as 4^ pw c^nt was tbe 
raid of interest op which tli« 5 per cents 
had been reduced, that would have been 
about thq^iptte at 'which the money codld 
probably’be' ebtaitied from any con¬ 
tractors. therefore, tkkeu about 

100,000/. of 'auVmities less than any 
contractors could have’taken. This was 


a circumstance which it was material to 
bear in mind when they came to speak of 
the reduction of taxes; for though lie 
assumed this as the amount of annuity 
sufficient, it was necessary that they 
should bear in mind that it was the very 
smallest sum which could be adequate to 
meet the charge. 

The remainder of the plan was very 
simple. Though the time was not yet 
Come for the nomination of the trustees, 
it would be well that he should mention 
the sort of persons whom it was his in¬ 
tention to propose in that ciiaracter. Thu 
trustees he shojild propose would bo the 
great officers of the departments in which 
the payments w/>ald be made—the first 
lord of the Treasury, the chancellor of 
tbe exchequer, the treasurer of the navy, 
the paymaster of tbe forces, the master- 
general of the Ordnance, to whom would 
be added, the governor and deputy go¬ 
vernor of the Bank, as the payments 
would be made through the Banlc, and as 
it would be convenient to keep up a con¬ 
fidential and free communication with that 
corporation. The next resolution was, 
that the trustees should be chargeable 
with the quarterly payments of the annual 
suras, which had been calculated as suffi¬ 
cient to meet the decreasing charge of 
the pensions and half pay. Tbe third re¬ 
solution stated the mode in which the 
suras necessary to make these payments 
should be realised, via. by the successive 
sales of the annuities placed at their dis¬ 
posal, by the dividends on tbe unsold 
annuities, orby fhe power which would 
be reserved to > the trustees of issuing 
Exchequef bills, when it was thought that 
she annuities could not be brought to 
sale to advantage; and, finally, a power 
would be given to the departments to 
apply other sums which might be at their 
disposal, to be afterwards replaced by the 
trustees from the produce of the annuities 
or of the Exchequer hills before mentioned. 
By thus investing the (1*081663 with the 
power, at their discretion, of raising the 
nioOOy in more waya than one< a con¬ 
siderable economy might bo the result. 
He elnKild take, for instance, the opera- 
flon^^lie first y^. The first half year’s 
dividend on ^be long annuities created 
ITouId' tee ga^able on the 20tlt October 
aafctPlir'fint quarterly instalment 
irnuid fit f^lMiine time be to be paid by 
this ^fti6teeSi>'' The dividend which they 
<rbuld’'havh* to reeehre on the annuities 
would’ be 1,400)000/. and the payment 
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which they would have to make would be taken out of the bandit of the commie- 
only 1,225,0001. (l-4th ot* 4,900,0001^) sio.^erg for lli^ red.detion of the debt. Thu 
therefore without selliiig any annuities sums which would pas^ into the hands 
their first payment woiud t>e provided for, of the compiiissiopeiis ^ould be precisely 
and a surplus of 175,0001. vould, remain the same; and ,the de))t which was now 
in their hands till the ensuing .15th of created, provided for its own exiinc- 
January. At that time, by, the sttle of tiqn without atiy additioofil operation of 
annuities, or by the issue of Exchequer the sinking fund., plap,, it waste 
bills, it would W necessary ftw them to he obseryed, onjy prosided for the half¬ 
make up the sum of 1,225,0001. The pay apd pensions with which the country 
annuities being for 45 years, were for would be charged.on the l^th.July next, 
seven years more thaethe existing long an- The half-pay and pehsionSi whiqb might 
nuities, and would therefore, at the rate at hereafter be not provided 

wlych the existing long annuities sold, be for; so that,. if in remitting the taxes 
worth something more than 21 years pur- they did not provide for this charge, the 
chase. On the 15th of April 4823, country would be left ip a worse situation 
anoUier half-yearly dividend, would be than it was. It was, therefore, proposed, 
payable on the annuities, and.the ti4«stees though the sum of 2,200,0001. would be 
would be then able to ro^e their quartejrly the. present saving, that a sum should 
payment without any .further sale. .On be reserved to meet the charge of future 
the 15Ui of July they would again have half-pay. Various calculations had been 
to raise money by.the issue of Exchequer made as to the probable amount of this 
bills, or by the sale of a further portion charge; but as it was dependent on innu- 
of annuities, gud so on; in the October merable contingencies which could not ' 
and April quarters the payment would be be foreseen, as, for instance, the rcduc- 
provided for from the dividends, and in lion of forces, promotions, and retire- 
the January and July quarters, the raents, it was impossible to estimate it 
trustees would have to sell annuities or exactly. It was thought, however, that 
issue Exciiequer billf. It was easy for a reserve of.400,0001. would be sufficient 
the House to understand^ that if Uie Bank to meet this charge, till the siahing fund 
was disposed to take Exchequer bills,* or reached that point at which its accumu- 
if a ready $ale was fquad for them in the lation should stop: that poipt was the 
market, the inconvenience of any un- time when its annual amount became 
timely sale pf the minuitiea might be equal to one per cent on the capital of 
avoided. It was to be observed, that the the debt. - Soraetlung more than ten years 
sums to be paid by the trustees rapidly and less than eleven would bring it to that 
decreased; for in the first five years it maximum. This 400,000/., till it was ne- 
waareduced from4,900,0001. to 4,100,0001, cessary to meet the growing charges of 
after which a comparatively small sum future pensions, and naif-pay, would be 
would remain to be raised in any mode, applied, in sqme way or other, to the ro 
The dividends received . on the annuities duction of the funded or unfunded debt, 
would at last exceed the payments made To keep ia view the principles on which 
by . the trustees, and they would then be parliament had hitherto acted, he thought 
applied to the {rayiogoff of the Exchequer it most desirable to place the sum at the 
bills advanced in the earlier years, or to disposal of die commissioners of the sitik- 
tlie repayment with compound interest, ing fund; so that for the next and sub- 
of the sums advanced from other quarters, sequent years nearly 5,400,0001. per 
Aiqong the various pointy of view in annum would be at theirdisposal. In the 
whichthiitransactionmightoe considered, statement of the annmd payments, tlic 
tlie most Jmpprtant {lerl^ps was that of average sura payable in ,eaw year liai 
its. operation on the sinking fund; in die been taken. Thus, as. the hidi-pay .'iml 
first.place, because ^ intimately pot^. penfions were taken ,in July next to 

aected.wUh the sinking fimd>, hccause it .gmotmt to five o^lions, and at the end of 
was a diseiluu'ge of ..one species of publBs the j^r July 15, 1823, at 4 ,SCO,OW/., 
debt by .the creadon .of .another j and, he 1^0 taken 4,900,000/- as .n medium 
because they, were bound by the resold-'j)iarga>i^ .Ee|w.efn the five millions now 
done of ..thts as-well as.of former fuirJid-. rpayi^le, iandiitbe.annuity of 2,800,000/., 
mentaipa support an,cfficicnt sinking .fifcdv .w.aa a diffiirencc of 2 , 200 , 0001 . of 
of five millions. Now, in ilie first pl^f,. . 4 fliiQb; 1,800,0001. would be opplied to the 
,he iliouh} say thaVnu.fum whatevex. wdabremission of taxes, 400 , 001 )/. reserved to 
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meet the char^ which would be growing 
up and remaining without other provision. 

It might be thought premature in liim, 
beFor^ thb plan was sanctioned by the 
I-Iouse> to state what taxes it was intended 
to remit; but as it was desirable to bring 
the Whole of the plan at one view under 
the consideration of the House, and as 
lie knew how much the feelings of hon. 
members were interested m this part of 
the subject, lie should now state what he 
intended to propose in the Way of remis¬ 
sion of taxes. On tlie best ctmsideration 
he could give the subject, with a view of 
affording that substantial and effectual 
relief (without which the feelings of the 
people would be rather trifled with than 
gratified), he had come to the conclusion 
as to the taxes which it would be advi> 
scable to reduce. There was hardly a 
difference of opinion either in the petitions 
to the House, or among the* members 
themselves, or among those whose judg¬ 
ments were moat worthy of regard, that 
among all the taxes there was none which 
it was more desirable to reduce, to a 
very considerable degree, than the salt 
tax fhear, hear!]. His objection, at an 
early period of the session, to the motion 
of the hon. member for Warcham, besides 
tlic general objection at that time to the 
remission of any taxes, was, that it would 
throw the trade into confusion by a partial 
remission. The remission he had now to 
propose was to a much greater extent. 
Of I5s. per bushel, the present tax on 
salt, he should propose that 13s. be given 
up, leaving a duty of 2^'. equal to the 
present !rii>h duty, which would give the 
convenience of an equal duty in both 
parts of the United Kingdom. In this 
operation, consideration was to be had to 
the persons engaged in the trade; and it 
was obvious^ thaV’bniess the measure was 
taken with due preparation, it would be 
ruinous to them: ' Though, therefore, he 
intended to propose an mimediate rcsoin- 
tion for the redaction df -the tax, he dtil 
not propose that tt’ahould take effect till 
the 5th of January next. There might 
be some inconvenieDce to the dealers, and 
thei% would be a postponement of the 
advantage to the public; but, considering 
the natu^of the commodity, thecoh> 
sumptiqjjBpf which was generally from 
hand b^gpouth. It was thought that by 
aid ofl^sonable arrangements with the 
excise/' any considerable inconvenience 
might be avoided, end the public would 
3ave the salufsotibn ef (he near prdspeet' 
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of a very considerable relief. The Scotch 
duty which was 6s. he also intended to 
reduce to 2s. He was aware that there 
were seme local interests that would be 
affected by this measure; but the benefit 
of a free trade in salt, was too great to 
be impeded by any minor consideration. 
Ill order to make the fullest freedom of 
the salt trade practicable, all allowances 
and drawbacks on' salt for particular 
purposes would cease, with the single 
exception of the drawback on exportation 
to foreign parts; because in the case of 
exportation the duty of 2s. per bushel 
would be ruinous. Irish salt would not bo 
subject to any other du^ than at present, 
but ^alt imported'from England would be 
subjected to the duty of 2s. The duty in 
all cases would be levied at the pit’a 
msuth; so that all the charges of manage¬ 
ment would be saved, and the trade would 
be left entirely free and unfettered. 
Though certainly the discontinuance 
of the allowance of salt duty free to 
several manufactures might be atten¬ 
ded with some inconvenience, yet the 
great countervailing advantage from the 
cessation of ail penalties and restrio 
tions, would be more than equal to the 
charge of 2s. per bushel. The same state¬ 
ment might apply to the fisheries: though 
there would be an increase of charge, it 
would bo counterbalanced by the unre¬ 
stricted supply. The foreign salt import¬ 
ed for the fisheries would be chargeable 
with the 2s. duty, and the additional lid. 
per bushel which it was how charged with. 
It would thus bo charged in all with 2s. 
3d. per bushel. As he proposed to reduce 
the fifteenth of the tax, which now 
amounted to' 1,5(X),000/. the reduction 
would be about 1,.300,000^ As to the 
foreign salt imported into Ireland, he 
I should not propose any alteration, at 
least he did not now entertain a contrary 
opinion.—The next tax which he should 
propose to remit wa»>one which it was the 
more iihpcrative on thO House to attend 
to> as the people of Ireland would derive 
no b#nefi^ frhm tlte repeal of the aah tax. 

the contrary, it was rather a disadvan- 
tsg^^Hw it'depmad them of a-comparacive 
supi^orifyf thorogh that generous‘ minded 
people-W!oul4'iA^r object to the relief 
fif tneif'fetlprrsutdoets. With tlie repeal 
hOwn^er^ hefeit it his duty 
to/p^iMe'^a Oontemperancous measure 
fdf Ireland,' and thd House 

vfdul'd i^ticipale him in saying, that 
nolltifig'coulu'be mom ^fateful tlian the 
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repeal of the window lax [hear, hear!], upon .this class of the cooiinunity from 
'I'bis repeal he proposed should be entire, the operation of a general measure, whicli 
to take elFect from the Sth of July next, parliament, in its wisdom, thought fit to 
This tax amounted to 200,000/., and with adopt, would at least shew the psotecting 
it he proposed also to repeal the Hearth care of parliament for that particular in- 
Duty, a tax not paid in £ngland, and terest. • Tbe^duty he proposed to repeal 
which indeed had Ireen repealed here in was, the tonnage duly, which had been 
the reign of king William, as utrft to be granted during 4he war and continued 
levied; it amounted only to 50,000/. .uurSog peace. The. tonnage duty on all 
Both taxes hardly amounted to 250,QOQ/., shipa clearing inwards and outwards 
which, added to the 1,300,000/,, made amounted to 150^000/. which in addition 
1,550,000/. The-next article was one to to the 1,850,000/. already enpinarated, 
which also the House had frequently bad .tnadp a total, of 2,000,000/. There, was 
its attention called; he meant the duty on. fan excess, therefore, of 200,000/.,. beyond 
leather. Without due precaution the the, proposed amount of reduction; hut 
public would not derive all the benefit of he expected that the large reduction of 
tile repeal of this tax.% His intentbn was the salt tax would occasion so great an 
that the additional duty which had been increase of consumption as to cover a con- 
imposed in 1812, should be remitted, and siderable portion *of this excess. There 
that the tax and the trade should be re- were some other items which he confi- 
placed on the footing on which it stood dently expected would make up the ro- 
from the reign of queen A.nDe to 1812. .maindci*, so that there would be no ulti- 
The House, however, should proceed in' mate loss to the revenue, beyond the. 
the same manner in this-case as with the proposed sum of 1,800,000/. Ho hoped 
brewers, and should, not repeal the tax till that, without going into minute particulars 
they had an experimental assurance, that of calculation, he had succeeded in making 
the public would.derive a benefit from it. himself distinctly intelligible to the 
lie felt the greater necessity for this;, pre- House. With regard to the plan for 
caution, because he liad observed that vesting the annuity in trustees to be 
since the peace, the reduction of price natned by parliament, it was certainly cx> 
had not borne a fair proportion to the pedient, as soon os it was ascertained that 
reduction of the raw jnaterial. . If they the original intention of government could 
took cere -to secure^ tl^ effect .there was not be conveniently carried into effect, to 
no tax from tiie reduction of which the endeavour to obtain the same benefit by 
public would derive more advantage; for some other arrangement, to which no ob- 
thu commodity-on. which Jt fell formed a jection could be made. . He felt confident 
very serious article of expenditure both that the House would think the measures 
to farmers and to the working people, proposed were in thf||pse]ves capable of 
The whole of the leather tax produced produciog all tlie benefit which they 
600,000/.; he proposed to reduce half or had in view, and that there was no other 
300,000/. Thi^e was another reductjpn objection to them than that which was 
which he meant to propose, and which inseparable from any jplans of this nature, 
though not of a largo amount, would. be -—The right hon. gentleman concluded by 
fc^t to be highly desirable. It had been moving his first resolution; 
frequently urged, in the course of the dis- ** That, for the purpose of apportioning, 
cusstons on the navigation bills which had conformably to the resolutions , of this 
been brought forward , by his two right House of the third of May,i 1822, the 
bon. friends f^itli so much benefit tQ:.tho burthen occasioned by. the Military and 
country, that notwithahsnUiqg the general. Naval pensions,mid Civil Sup^annuations, 
advantages , which would oriae to the com* it fa expedient that an.equal annual An- 
merce'of this empire, andief the whom, huity of 2,800/X>p/. terminable at the end 
world, fromjbe adoptie^ .pf advent pf 45 years, should, frons the fiAh of April, 
principle—advantages.w.hieh,he hoped.^ 4822, ha vested in .trustees to be named 
see still further extended year to year .by parliament ; and that the said Annuity 

—there was- one moat Jnctj^tent interest should be. charged upon the Consolidated 
which was ’ likely to be ^cted by thne Tipd of the united kingdom of Great Bri- 
measures; he alluded- to the shipping id-, tfain and Ireland.” 

terest*;- A..reduction,'therefore,-wbitdi i Mr. Ca/pre/i congratulated the House 
was calculated to relieve any djlBpiiUiee upon the propositions which they had 
and emharrassmenta which might just heard. He confessed that ho must 
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have totalljr misunderstood the riglit hon. declared his intention of coming in a few 
gentleman io the beginning of the session years to the sinking fund, for when it 
when he fancied' he heard him say, tliat a reached a certain e<uount, it was to bear 
repeal a)f .taxation would not only be no a proportion of this debt. As far as he 
remedy for the distress under which the (Mr. C.) was concerned, he should not 
country laboured, but that .it would actu- press for any further .remission in the 
{Aggravate the evil. It was scarcely present session. If ho found the reduced 
possible that such a declaration could ever tax worked well,-he should, be satislied, 
have been ntadc by the right hon. gen- but if the duty of 2s. a-bushel appeared to 
tieman, who had this niglu risen in his press bard upon the .Bsheries, he trusted 
place to move a reduction of taxes to the House would be ready to aflbrd them 
the extent of two millions. But wlieth^ relief. 

be were ntistaken or not, what bad pass!^ The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
that evening was au encouragement to thl^ after the manner in which the hon. mqm- 
House to persevere in their opposilioa to her had expressed himself, it would be 
ministers, and to continue that course unpardonable in him to make a single ob- 
which their'duty to the country demanded. Servation which n^ight interrupt th^ liar- 
The right hon. gentleman had gone further mony of the evening. He had not for u 
in his reduction of the salt tax, than he longtime, passed so satisfactory a moment; 
(Mr. C.) had ventured to propose under nor,did he ever remember to have seen 
the circumstances of the present session, the countenances of the gentlemen opim- 
This was a measure which was oelculaled site so creditably lighted up. The hon. 
to give universal satisfaction. Ifitaffected genUeman had done such atpplo justice to 
the interests of Ireland, he must beg that me plan of his right hon. friend, and he 
country to turn her eyes to the advantages had spoken of it in such a spirit of can- 
she derived from the monopoly she pos- dour, and even of kindness, toat he (lord 
scssed of our corn market. With regard L.) should be doing violence to his own 
to the duty on foreign salt, which was feeijngsifhe suffered himself to let fall 
only used In one particular,part of the any expression which might throw a cloud 
fisheries, he really thought the right hon. ovpr tois happy dawn. Tbore was one 
gentleman ought to increase it. As to maxim of the hon. gentleman, however, 
the other part of the plan, be confessed from which inconvenient consequences 
himself unable to understand .the mode .of might be dra^i^ i^ it wore suffered to 
carrying it. into execution. When the pass wholly unnoticed. As the ho{n. gcn~ 
noble lord first opened his proposition to tieman bad called upon the House to oh- 
the House, there was not a person who rarve what advantages were derivable 
heard him who could have supposed that from opposing ministers, he (lord L.) 
a minister would have gone so far without would remind the hon. gentleman of the 
having the meanr of executing, his plan, advantages of supporting ministers, whose 
AtPthis embarrawment wpuld have neen great object was, to pre^rve public credit, 
avoided by adopting the plan proposed on He agreed with the hon. member, that if 
bis (Mr. C*s.) side of the House, namely, the fisheries should bo embarrassed or in- 
that of taking the m'oney at once.from,the jured by this duty, it would he incumbent 
sinking fund. The .whme tiling might be on the House to consider the partumiar 
done at one strokp of the pen, by striking bearing of the tax upon their intemts. 
out the word “ consolidated,’* in the fimt The hon. member had aoid, that the go- 
resolution, and substituting,.. *< 4)x^ln(^’ verhment had now foi; the first time dis- 
land. This would be a straigTit for 3 vara,’ covered that r^ef for the 
clear, intelligible course. How,couhitiie be derived from the rcunisaipn^m taxes; 
tight hon. gentleman, he would a^,.go .but aur^y ministers had. contended, ..as 
into the market to borrow money , every )pui|hr..as the hod., member himself, that 
year, without divesting.the xapitm wluGb <^opld jgpt ^ too,HO^r to re- 

would atbermm go into die funds 7 lllis a 

majes^ls ^iitess bad talt«d .«k>much, . 

however, JOF their darlhig sinking fui^,, deiy^^^ 

that theigpsd become.eimmoured o£.tli«ir hcild.mit« that even Ihistarge redugtiQn.of 
idol, not eoaaiouredi.tbeyh 4 d,said so’ tbe. jmdWlon 

raucl|% its praue that ttm were unwilling. a.i^. iiiithe i;^lt..dHty, 

to rjCcede. After .all, if he iinderstood ..whimfjl^l^ed the repeal of die 

the riglit hon. gentleman; he h^ himself to 
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bear upon the main pressure of the dis« tone assumed bj hon. members, who re¬ 
tress which prevailed, llie relief was, in turned their thanks to ministers for what 
fact, afforded to consomers, who were not they had proposed, in so extravagant a 
the class of the community suffering Under style, that it might be supposed sSme per- 
the greatest degree of distress. Ine hbn. sonal favour had been done by them, 
member bad said, that if the Wordb He considered it to be the duty of minis* 
Sinking-fund*’ were substituted for ters, if the necessity of the country re- 
Consolidated-fund,*’all difficulties would miired the repeal of taxgs, to remove 
be at once removed, and their harmony tnem Ithmediatefy. He could not but 
tvnuld be'at its climax. When he pro* regret that so much praise bad been be- 
posed the principle of a contract, he had stowed for the mere discharge of their 
good reason to believe, that there were duty, a duty, be it remembered, the 
persons disposed to become contractors House and' the country had called on 
focthepltm.' It Was not wonderful, how- ministers to perforro, day after day, and 
ever, that persons, looking to the proba* week after week. No part of the com* 
ble contingencies which might arise during munity, not even the agricultural classes, 
60 extended a period A 45 years, ^hould required greater relief than the shipping 
entertain doubts, whether, with a view to interest. He was^^ therefore, extremely 
the interests of the parties for whom they pleased at the remission of the tonnage 
were trustees, it would be prudent to duty; and he hoped, at a future period, 
embark in such a transaction. The plan that something further for their benefit, 
was in consequence changed, and now which he had turned in his mind, such as 
the public were themselves the contrac- the remission of Is. in the pound on wages ■ 
tors* Tliete was, however, no inter- for Greenwich Hospital, which was now 
fcrence with the principle of the sinking taken from the m'erebants service, would 
fund. Nothing could stand more distinct be conceded to them. As to the leather 
from'the operation of this plan than the tax, he believed its partial repeal would 
sinking-fund did. The fund of five mil- meet the wishes of the public, but he had 
Hons fot covering the dead charge was not looked for the entire tax being repealed; 
to be confounded with the sinking-fund; and with respect to the repeal of the 
for if those two funds were married toge* Irish window tax, every one who knew 
ther, they would make 10 millions. He any thing about that country and the 
would not add another word^ lest'it should hardships it bad suffered, must concur 
disturb the harmony of the evening. in the propriety of its repeal. He did 
Sir J. Newport Vejoiced at the repeal not, however, approve of the manner in 
of the window tax, and ^Was also happy which the salt tax was reduced. When it 
that the hearth tax was given upi not on was remitted, that object should be 
account of its magnitade, but because it effected in the most advantageous way. 
was extremely disagreeable to the feelings Why, then, for so small a part of tbe' tax 
of the people, Who viewed it as a badge as *Is. of the 15s. should they retain the 
of slavery. The financial plan appeared expense of the whole system of collection 
to him more desirable in its present shape, and management ? He held in his hand 
than if it had been effected oy means of a a return, from which it appeared that 
body of contractors.' there were 255 officers employed in 

Sir R. Shotvo expressed the great plea- ibanaging the salt duties in England; 
sure he felt at the repeal of the Irish win- their salaries amounted to 26,5001.: 
dow tax. ,* adding other emoluments, the total ex- 

GenCral (fastoyne adverted to the pre* pense was 32,0001.; and if the charge of 
sent stieite of the shipping interest, and 5,0001. was added for the officers who 
said, he experienced gredt pleasure' at superintended these duties in Scotland 
finding that it-had not been neglected*, the amount would exceed, in salaries and 
The nght, hon. gentiman deserved the allowances, 86,0001. per annum. If onc- 
gratltole bf the bouptryj for the equal, half of the present establishment of offi- 
manher ki which he bad aistrihuted relief feers wdre kept up, the consequence would 
to'difl^rehteiasSee ttnd deieriptiohsof in*^ he,V4h'at the public would pay near 
divldtitls.’\ X year for collecting 200,0001. 

seidi that’no'member of that* TtVould, therefore, be better to take off 
Housemdin/ j^eksed whh'thi^ ‘ivhole tax and relieve the country 
seraisslbh'bf tWe tniniohs of taxation than' 'from the interference of the excise in the 
he was: imt’he felt much surprised at'the use of that most important necessary of 
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life. As to the fisheries, instead of faying 
a duty on salt, the right hon. gentleman 
might, perhaps, find a mode of lessening 
the public expense, by reducing tlie 
amount of bounties. Why should they 
chargC'^'Say, Qs. of duly on eal^ to the 
fishery, and afterwards give ‘1#. back in 
the shape of bounty ? Why was not the 
whole system'simplified, and the bounty 
reduced from 3s. 6d. to Is. 6d, or 2s,, 
which ivould enable the right hon. gentle¬ 
man to exempt the fisheries from the ad¬ 
ditional duty? He here expressed bis 
anxious hope, that the government would 
take the system of bounties into its con¬ 
sideration, with the view of abolishing 
them. He doubted much the policy of 
keeping up any trade by bounties which 
after a fair trial coulcT not exist without 
them. The efiect was, to supply herrings 
&c. cheap to ,other countries, by taxing 
the people of Bngland to pay b part of 
the expense of production—this ought not 
to be continued. The hon. gentlemau 
then alluded to the finhneial plan of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, to raise 
money by long annuities, and contended, 
that it would be the simplest and best 
mode to take the money at once from the 
sinking-fund. What was it the chancellor 
of tile exchequer proposed to do, but 
sending one set of commissioners into the 
market to sell annuities and incur new 
debts, whilst they employed other com¬ 
missioners to purchase annuities and to 
pay off [xirt of the same debt ? Although 
he was certain, that without the walla of 
the House there would he none weak 
enppgh to deny that this was not in efiect 
an interference with tlie sinking-fund. 
Though it was affirmed within the walls 
of that House that this measure did not 
interfere with the sinking-fund. If it was 
improper to adhere to the resolution for 
5,000,000/. of a sinking-fund, why not, re¬ 
vise it ? If the wants of the country* re-; 
quired relaxation fVom taxation, why not 
break through the resolution for the pur* 
pose of adopting a course which would be 
111 all respects more economical ? and oh 
one consistent principle—instead of Oih? 
ploying new comroisuoners, the COQin^ii- 
sionejift of the sinking-fund ought, io hh 
required to advance the nhcessary sujq,' 
and to hereafter the profits'of ,An 

contraclUPP the benefit of thb .sidkbg* 
fund. ...iPfnia there would b6 no eitpease 1 
of and no risk; ana ibe 

proceeding would be intelligible to ihe! 
nhrld, and the delusion o*f not interfer^g 
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with the sinking-fund, when it was mani¬ 
fest to every one that they were interfer¬ 
ing, got rid of at the same moment. If 
the right hon. gentleman was delighted 
with complexity, if ho must have his 
darling operation of selling and buying, 
let him adopt this plan;"by which the 
sinking-fund would gain what the public 
treasury would lose. He would add that 
if the public money was to be economi¬ 
cally applied, this plan of the chancellor 
of the exchequer must be abandoned, and 
he trusted that the committee would see 
the propriety of adopting his anicndoicnt, 
and so dispensing with the cumbrous ma • 
chinery ot the other plan. Gentlemen 
were paturally delighted with a remission 
of taxes, but in their delight they ought 
not to squander the public money. He 
begged leave to move as an amendment 
on the first resolution, ** That the balance 
between 2,80Q,000/. and the several sums 
set forth in the scale for the first 1.5 years 
should be taken from the commissioners 
of the national debt, and that the balance 
be paid again to the commissioners on the 
16th and subsequent years.’' 

Mr. Cutvien could not refrain from ex¬ 
pressing his satisfaction at the select!un of 
taxes to be remitted. The effects of the 
remission of the salt tax would be greater 
than were calculated upon. He was, how¬ 
ever, anxious that tne whole duty on 
rock salt shouldbe remitted; for then agri¬ 
culture would be greatly relieved, and 
trade inconceivably increased. Whst was 
proposed to be done would, he was per¬ 
suaded, give general satisfaction to the 
country. 

Mr. Davenport congratulated the House 
09 the gr^at Remission of taxes which had 
been announced. He begged to suggest, 
as the salt duty was to terminate in January 
ne^t, that much relief would be afforded 
to the dair^ farmers, whd consumed great 
quantities in cheese and butter, if it were 
mken ofFin the preseot year. 

Mr. W. Smith regtetted that the whole 
tfiK hh salt was not remitted, in Order to 
iave ifid dxpence'bf collection, and wished 
this wimie.df tbe;l 0 atber tax vres’repealed 
a&o;. ■With>(|8iwct to thf amendment, he 
Vfiw^ldl^tijsed that the pbintshoul^ not be 
nven li]^^ registers; for nothing could 
^ iiior.e' elea^ Cd rational mind than 
there be iio sinking fund but 
,^‘at.atoi^ from the suralqs ^f revenue 
ahoVe lhe'mcj^pdituie. .Thebest course, 
theref’orb,'wasy to take from the sinking 
' Ihhd; without disguise, and in a manner 
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that would prevent any increase of esta- duty of that House to separate the bad 
blishments. from the good, and by i,t8 vote to get rid 

Mr. J, Benett said, he would rather see of the former altogether. Umjer that 
the whole of the salt tax taken away, and view, he should support the amendment, 
the leather tax left as it' was, than both He regretted much that any portion of 
reduced, but still retaining the expense of the salt tax was continued, he did not wisli 
collection. He rejoiced in the reductions that any nucleus should remain, because 
that were made, but hoped they would not they well knew with what vigour, under 
have a tendency to relax the endeavours the management of the exchequer, it 
of members to push tha principle of eco- would spread. • [Hear, hear.] As to the 
Domy still further. present plan for meeting the dead expen- 

Mr. observed, that the fisheries diture, it was nothfng more or less than an 

would not feel the benefit of the repeal, if annual loan, in the contracting for whirli 
it merely partial, and would therefore either a profit or a loss, as in all other loans, 
be dissatisfied. ^ Anothei* class of persons must follow. To the public, then, at last 
who had great interest^in the removal of they must go for that loan; and as there 
the whole tax, were the linen bleactA^s of was no ascertained stock in which it was 
Ireland ; and he would submit whether it to be funded, it would be of course lejss 
would not be right to remove the pressure marketable, and consequently a greater 
from the staple manufacture of the sister profit must be held out to the contractor, 
kingdom. He rejoiced that the tonnage Why then not keep that advantage to the 
duty was also removed, a8*it would be country? There was another fallacy; for 
of great advantage to the commercial in- as the period of 45 years approached to a ’ 
tcrcsts. ^ • termination, what was to prevent the 

Mr. //tdcAtnson could not withhold, the chancellor of the exchequer of the day, 
expression of his satbfaction and congra- from converting these annuities into a per- 
tulatioM for measures so well calculated to petuity ? He did expect the vote of tlm 
give relief. He was most grateful for the hon. membcf for Lonilon. That Imn. mem- 
remission of the Irish window tax, and her Iiad qualified his support to the former 
also for the relief vvhich in the leather fax plan, by hoping that the chancellor of tlio 
would follow. With respect to the salt exchequer would take advantage of thu 
tax, he wished the whole had been re- present high price of the funds, in. making 
duced; but he trusted that the operation of his bargain for the public. ' Now, by the 
the arrangement on the subject of foreign proposed scheme, the sale of.the annuities 
salt would not affect injuriously the provi- was to be annual, and of course the pur- 
sion trade oflreland. chases. Being thus made from year to 

Mr. £icardo said, he was most ready to year, such sales and purchases must be 
commend the conduct of ministers where subjected to the contingency of war, and 
he found it prudent and proper; and in thedepreciationofthepriceofstocks.*Bc- 
the proposed remission of taxes he thought sides, if the market failed the right hon. 
they had acted judiciously in listening fo gentleman, he roust issue Exchequer bili.s, 
the general prayer of the people. But, and add to the unfunded debt. If war 
when he offered this commendation, he subsequently, occurred, he would then 
must decline concurring in any terms of have to fund at a greater expense, 
excessive gratitude. Ho conreasedn.that Mr. rKrZson said, he considered the pre- 
he owed no gratt^gle to ..ministers fpr sent proposition as nothing more or less 
giving the people what was, in fact,, their tfian a loan; indeed it was worse than a 
own money, If, indeed, the ministers bad Iqan* as it trenplied upon the sinking fund. 
framed any plan for giving the people any It went to borrow from year to year, in- 
portion of money which diid not really b«» Bh^d of being fixed on a long annuity, 
long to them, then would be .the time to tvas, however, quite gratified at tiic 
offer them ferventgratitud^ Buthethou^ .tem^sion. 6f taxes, particularly tiiat por- 
Uiat ministers, in .'cph|lng. down with Uqp of it, vrhich so peculiarly affected the 
all that earnestness to announce the remia* shipping interest, 
sion of taxes, had not de^t..quite fairly, ^ .Mr. Mabeiijf disapproved of thefinan- 
with the House. It looked as- if they nial part of the scheme, which was, in 
wished to induce thq House to assent to point of fact, creating a loan for the pur- 
thaae parts of their proposition which were porya of reducing taxation. This was not 
bad, under the cover of those parts which a legitimate mode of effecting such an ob- 
were gooc. Now, he thought it was the ject, whilst there remained another, an 
VOL. VII. 8 C 
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easier, anil a pheaper .way, by reviewing 
thc^ estimates, in wntdi he was persuaded 
a spvlnff" of'2,000,000/. might be effected, 
withou*‘tiduehmg the siokilig fund. Jn 
IV^ariqh laSt thc right bon. gentleman said 
that the‘sinking fund must' be kt5pt tip at 
.5,t)00ite0?;, tiiid ;that tWfetefore no laicef?, 
rcniiited. No#, hi* views ^ere 
erttit^ly reversed^ • Ft wiasidlb talk'of ( 
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_;it^^ly revcrse(f -- ^ 

sinking fund in this mahner. Ipdeed, from 
1 d ou'i) wards, tlie public credit bad, 

been sustiilrted without one; All'the, 
machinery of their”'Bnnncie was compli¬ 
cated i and even when tbe tight hon. ^h« 
tiemah ppidthe'dlebttb the Bank, he rmsed' 
the amount by a'iban on EKclienucr biiis. 
This Whs^ ill fact, U’system of frauds ahd 
tricks; the Hotisg, instead of guard- 
iif^'the ipqhlic purse a|piin'st siicii opera¬ 
tions, hdd been the amcraftd abettor of 
the. plunder!Mat^c the tight hon; gentle¬ 
man's crbuVse'irt the present yejSr.* As soon 
an he''Had adcoi^iished hts^flnancial bpe- 
ralhlnS 'fbr the reduction’'of the five per 
cents,'during which'lie had said'not a 
word of reducing taxation; hot a word of 
touching the sinking fund,. he turned 
round and robbed (he public creditor of 
the operation' of this sinbng fiind, to wbich 
lie had just before pledged his faith. Even 
in his plan of remitting' taxes, he took a 
clumsy and an expensive'coursto. Instead 
of reducing altogether an impolitic hnd 
injurious tax, he touched it partially, and' 
thereby still ’ retained the expensive 
maciiincry for its collection. He cordially 
approved of the. amendment, 

Mr. Huskisson denied that the plan wes; 
any^ infringement upion the principle oftlie 
sinking fund: on the contrary, it was one 
which must keep up the public credlt, and 
be of peculiar service in the present situa¬ 
tion of the country. - He joined,- therefore, 
in the general congratulations' of the 
House, and was surprised to henh the 
epithet of « frauds and tricks” applim to 
any part of the arrangement. If,any mfin 
had an annoitant, for life attached to his. 
estate, tyhat fraud wouid-therO-be in ofi 
fering him a proportionate equivalent fbr- ti' 
term of years I His right hon. friiitid hdd^ 
assumed, and be was correct iiii, thiit’iili 
sumption, that supposing (he' 
amount of annuities to be in exi^tqp^'fbh ^ 
certain specific time, and supposing me 
'^Id havfe toihairiftffn'^irte jf/roi- 
jes for the navy, arl^y,^''ittf^‘ 


2,(X)p,pop/, He was, .ycry ready to pdqtit 
that there would n.ot, 00 . a olcar surplus ip. 
the present yeaf rbut t^oy (oust beor in 
mind, that they ,wei'o.^Oalmg w'ib 
which iVas dnily dppye^mg.ip amount, and 
by winch thepubii^tpusj be gitinprs for the 
jnext lOyeajTfl. .Ais tPttho^iexpense of,word¬ 
ing this pl:^, be, would,bp 

carried iptp’ cffpc^, Wiiliout" any e^popsa 

pt alV j-'" 

I ' MPf'f/, (7«irnr^. spid, b®, could by po 
hioabl participate iti the pligcre and con- 
grajtuiatibps winch he,heard all around 
him: .a|id he was afraid tho Housp,, if he 
might be allowed the expression,' would 
find ifsclf^in a^ fool'A ppradise. ila fagt, 
the pinpositions of (he canceller of. the 
bkehequor were, ip hji mind, .tl)c most 
alarming' syniptoms , of the tiroes,—the 
addiction of a syste'pi marking, and fraugitt 
with tpTn; an increase of debt, accom¬ 
panied by a iKcrease of revenue—the pre¬ 
cise proceeding which had been the index 
and forerunner of the bankruptcy of nil 
nations- As fo. the total remission of the. 
window tax to 'Ireland,, he could by no 
means comprehend why the .large house of 
a great proprietor in that country should 
be ekemptedfrom a burthen, which was 
bofne by what was almost' a cottage lit 
EngIandandScotIaiid;'thougb there might 
be a very valid reason for their exempting 
rather a better species pf house than was 
exempt here. 

, Lord John JtumU observed, that as it 
wqs on ail sides adniifted, that there could 
be .ho sinking jTund^ unless there was a 
siirnlps of revenue'oyer the expenditure;, 
aha ;as .they .were libwi jaftey,having re? 
solved that there should be asipjting fund 
'df Bvc^millions, hbout to remit two mtiliohs 
of taxda^ it 'was incoh^ro.Yertible .in prith- 
me'tigl,' Bidt .the sinking fun^ could not 
exceed three thiinons,r 'fhe present.plan 

thift 

Mi' 


country^ 
nary 
other c 
inga 
ara'ount 


__.J^ditui;c, and evencontero 
few years of ordinary war;'kiilone, 
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resoluttdii. Tiif^ w^s a mo^de of 6u|) 
public credit very 'diHfafent ffoiu 
could be acted on in private life. 'iVitli 
rti«pdct to Ibo statement of the Chancellor 
of the exchequer, he was much amused, 
with the manner in which he prcduced* 
arguments to ahow ihe inutility and ex¬ 
pense of the plan which lie had proposed 
a few weeks ago. flc now attempted to 
prove how his present plan had a singular 
advantage over his former one; but it was 
evident that the chief ground of reporting 
to it was, to ai'Oid the shame and liumiha- 
tion of going directly to t|)e sinking fund. 
What could be a greater incongtuity, 
than that government eliould have yom- 
missioners to dispose of long annuities^ 
and Commissioners to sell long annuities. 
This reminded him of a comic poet, who 
had brought upon the scene an avaricious 
father lending money to a prodigal son. 
Rut what would have' been said of that 
comic poet had he introduced the prodigal 
in the scene lending money to himself. 
Yet this was the case nith the present 
government, for the chancellor of theeX' 
chequer and the noble lord were trustees 
of the pension plan, and epmmissipners 
of the sinking fund. lie participated tn 
the satisfaction fc]t by the House on ac¬ 
count of the promised reduction of taxa¬ 
tion, and could not but Wish that tlie ma¬ 
chinery of the hiUkiug fund was done 
a^^ iv with. 

Mr. Alderman lUygate did not object 
to the selection of the taxes to be repealed, 
hut thought a reduction or repeal of the 
window tax in England would haw been 
most desirable. '^Vith legard to the an¬ 
nuity scheme, il Was objectionable, bet 
cause it enabled gqvtrnment to take off 
taves witlioqt a correspondent reduction 
of expenditure, and removed the burthen 
from our own shoulders to those of poste¬ 
rity, who were already loaded by pur im¬ 
provident war# witKi*a 'debt of nearly 
800,000,060/. *BdSidei Ihls, it seemed tg 
bo an indirect 'fittacll upoi't thq sinking 
fund, which the hoiisi tuid the goyern- 
meht had so tC^enilv pledged tlicaiselve^ 
to maintain unthu^ed,. hhd jn consq^ 
qucncc of which t^kmutiob^t^ nation Itad 
just effbeted asaWog ifthfo 
greatest jnhsbciai iuedsute'ppqti rpcpru;, 
Approving neither bf the anbuity sebem^ 
nor df die adend^ienf,' he fert,}umf(.qlr 
bound to vote >d4ifi8t*both., , 

Mr. tr. denied, thali ttie kink-. 

ing fund bid ‘'Oebn niatnlaii|ed invitdafe,'* 
and 'eotitended thkt it'wa^ ^ow too fate to 
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talk of keeping parlipipent to us pledges. 
The chancellor of the exchequer had de¬ 
parted from his pledges andueatroyedthe 
sinking fund, by reducing it from what it 
ought to diave been, between 20 aad ^0 
niiilions, to tbe paltry sum of live tnilliouk. 
He was glad to see n I eduction of taxes,^ 
but it ill became that Ilous’e l;o talk of 
gratitude to the ministers for that reduc¬ 
tion when the distresses of the countiy 
demanded it. The sinking fupd might be 
taken away altogether for a few years, 
with the greatest advantage to the couiUry. 
Its increased prosperity, growing out of 
the reduction of the taxes, would then, 
enable us to establish another binking- 
fund without distressing the people. ^ 
Mr. Cripfs supported tfic ppopositlnn 
of ministers, and congratulated the coun* 
try on the reduction of taxitioo. , 

Captairf said, he had no ob¬ 

jection to either <k the plans tlico belpte 
the House, but was of opinion that thu 

S ian proposed by the Iiou. member tor 
lontrose was the most effectual and ccu- 
nomical. 

Mr. J. Martin preferred the amend¬ 
ment, on account of its greater c leai ntss 
and simplicity. It was a palpable juggle 
to talk of having a sinking fund at a time 
that we were borrowing money to (le*i ly 
the expenses of our oiditiary csuhliblH 
ments. 

The committee divided: I'or the amend-, 
ment 35. Against it 115. 

List the Minority. 

Attwood, M. Mkitin, J. 


Birch, J. 

Baring, sirT. 
Calcrafl, J. II 
Coke, \V, jun 
Dandsb, lum T 
I)uncaaooii, ns. 
Davies, T. II. 
JDenman, T. 
Onniey, R 11. 
Heron, sirR. 
Itorhby, R. 
Ilobhouse, J. C. 
Hume* J. < 
James, W. 
UjouqhejJ. 
I^nnaid^ T. B. 
Maberly, J. 


Monik, S 11. 
Milbank, M. 
Noinianbv, vw. 

O C allairli in, .1. 
Pilmer, C. 1. 

I’ovvtr, 11. 
l*ues. r 
Rgnihold, C. 1', 
RobitiSon, sir G. 
Russell, lord ?. 
Tayloi, M A. 

Wood, aide*man. 
WiUqn, sir R. 
M'llliams, J. 
Wdlianib, W. 

ILUFU 

Iticaido, D. 

rcsoluliona wcic ihcu 


OV CtlTW Bwi.^ 

Vlr. Martin m‘ovc<l, that tho bilj, bo , 
low read a second time. Upon IulIi, 
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the Btton|fty»gedefal mdved, “ That it be 
read a ecoepd tiiue tbia day six months.^. 

expressed his surprise 
thaVt^vf^ttorney-general had not assigned 
any ■, reasons for opposing the bill. The 
^earn^l gentleman ought to have done sn, 
4r oof^in courtesy, to the,member who 
brouglu the measure forward* at least on 
tpM:o.unt ef its having received the appro¬ 
bation of n largeportion of theinbabitaots 
of the country. The learned gentleman 
had placed iuntSelf in, opposition to the' 
common sense of the whole nation. The 
magistracy of London and Middlesex had 
spoken in an.- articulate' manner in favour 
of the measure,.. It had received the 
support of cler^men-who did'honour to 
ihcir calling. 'Thereuwas-not a pulpit io 
London thatrhad not spoken in a pro¬ 
nounced manner iu approbation of it. It 
had been asserted bv the adaocates of 
cruelty, that the bill did not define in 
what cruelty to animals consisted. But, 
could any one define what was called ex¬ 
cessive correction of an apprentice i He 
would not object to a horse being beaten; 
but he would protect, the animal from 
being inhumanly treated. ,The utmost 
penalty which his bill provided for the 
most tlagraut case of inhumanity towards 
an animal) was three month’s imprison¬ 
ment, or the payment of a fine of 51* 
Was this unreasonable ? 

'i'he Attorney General observed, that 
lie had had an opportunity, in the couiise 
of the last session, of explaining the rea¬ 
sons for his objecting to a measure of this 
description. 

The House divided, for the second read¬ 
ing : Ayes 29. Noes 18. 
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Thursday^ May SO. 

Welch JumcATURE Bili-.] Mr, 
Jones moved for llave to bring in a bill 
“ to enlarge and extend the powers *of 
the judges of the several courts of great 
sessions in'Wales, and to amend the laws 
relating to the same.” 

Mr. Barham complained of the course 
taken by the hen. gentleman, on f; former 
night, , io moving that the House be 
counted, ^nd by that means smothering 
tlie measure of his hon, friend, (Mr, 
Allen). If his hon. friend’s^mcMurp had 
been suffered. to go to a cbipnu.ttee, the. 
House would then' have,had the two plans 
before them. He could no^t help thinking 
that his hon. friebd'h^d been ill .used. 


Bank Charter* ,[7G0 

Mr.« Feel maintained^ that nothing 
ooukl be iurther from- tlie> intention of 
hon. gentlemen on bie eide of the House, 
than, to show-any. Want' of courtesy to the 
hen. member for Pembroke. - The hon. 
member for l>urham had moved Hie ad¬ 
journment of the debate for a fortnight 
on the night alludpd to. The motion for 
counting the. Hmise, . therefore, had pro¬ 
duced no other result tiian woidd^bave 
been produced, had the motion for an 
adjournmmit-been:persisted .in. 

, Mr. Dmmna said, the question on 
whid» a diffcraice had arisen, was nol as 
to adjourning th*e debate, to any particular 
day, out to the j>ppointment of a com- 
roittde to which the resolutions of his hon. 
friend and the whole subject might be re¬ 
ferred. The present bill supplied a re- 
me’dy to trivial evils, but did not meet 
any of the great objections against the 
present system of Welch judicature. He 
thcu^it It would be better that the sub¬ 
ject should go off altogether till next 
session, than that such a measure should 
be adopted. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

. HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Friday, May iil. 

Bank Charter.] Mr. Grenfell rose 
to present a petition from several highly 
respectable individuals in the county of 
Berks, relative to a negotiation said to be 
pending between government and the 
Bank of England, for the renewal of the 
Bank charter. To the extension of that 
monopoly, which would expire in 1833, 
he had the strongest objection; and the 
jfetitioners were of the same way of think¬ 
ing; but they objected mare strongly to 
the, relaxing of the restrictive law us to 
t^he number of partners engaged in country 
banks—to the relaxing, of that law in 
places more than.Gd^ues frora London, 
and continuing it in plac«a within tliat 
limit. Now, whenever the measure for 
renewing the. charter came before the 
HpusO) be should fj^el it bis duty to op¬ 
pose Jt. Indeed* after .the experience 
wbit^.Mi^couptry had.had of the conduct 
of i^,.JBa.nk during,the Ia 8 t 26 years— 
; after, ^faeic.imifiense profits, amounting in 
.2^ <yeMS ; (after the payment of 7;, per 
jeeht dividend) to more than 25,000,000/. 
I—after theic tyrppnpus .conduct towards 
government and towards the public, ex¬ 
emplified, by their betters to committees 
of thy l(qusq,of Comitions in 1819—after 
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tfaeto vamings, it was* Ainazit^' any; 

miniiters''coaid be- sb unVHs^» n^dii «nyi 
termi^ as-to propose renewal qf- tliO' 
Bank charter He-ItadHheard^' out nf 
doors, ‘Uiat the nogotiatibh was at an end.' 
If, it were not so, lie should certidnly op^i 
plOse it in every stage.' ' ' - }■> ■ ■' 

Mr. Manning deeded the cpndubt of 
the Bank, and treated the charge of' ty-' 
ranny as invidious andi unfounded. He 
also denied that- the pr^ofits of the Bank 
were unreasonable, referring to the vpry; 
large additions the'Royal Exchange In-, 
surwee Company had made to their Oa- 
pital in consequence of their great profits 
during the war.'■ v ‘ 

Mr. Duniiai supported' tlio prajferiof 
the petition, and remarked upon the loss 
which had been sustained by the fail,ure 
of country banks in Berkshire. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, the 
natural moment was not arrived for the dis¬ 
cussion of tlie question, which was too 
large to be settled on the mere reception 
of a petition, to which there was no sort 
of objection. 

Mr. Ricardo did not complain of the 
Bank directors fur making the concern as 
profitable as possible; but he complained 
of ministers for having made such impro¬ 
vident bargains with the Bank, as to 
enable that establishment to make those 
enormous profits. He should oppose to 
the utmost the renewal of the Bank 
charter, because he was satisfied that 
every farthing made by the Bank ought 
to belong to the public. Even if a paper 
currency were wanted, ministers could 
accompihih the object more advantage¬ 
ously for the public without, than wit^ 
the assistance of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Fearse defended the Bank of Eng¬ 
land, and asserted ’ that they had no mo¬ 
nopoly, since it was in the power of any 
of the London bankers to issue notes if 
they thought fit to -do so. - ' ' 

Mr. Md»ci»cOntended, that the-Bank 
had a monopoly in effect, if nfot in fact, 
seeing that the private banks could npt 
compete with the fdrbui^ cbartbrbd 
companies. With regard to'the bargiuna 
between government dnd the'Bdhk, Hb 
thougiit they were just upon tl^ terms of 
a spendthriR and a usurerii-iihe former 
being obliged to consent ib any thing that 
the latter required.' ‘ ' , ' ' 

Ordered to tie upon the table. 

Poo-R llEMovAt.' BrjLL;1 Mr. Scarlett, 
io rising to move Uie setmbd redding of 
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this bill, observed; -that he was prepared 
for Consid^abte: oppodciOn to the Mea¬ 
sure, in cemtetraencemf thegreat,natnber 
-of petitions which-had-b^n-presented 
against It. He'liad not had eti opponu- 
i nity, when he firi^ brought' the -subject 
'bhfore ^rhameitt, to open the general 
^grounds‘on' which' he apfR'OachOd ' the 
questloOi’ It'was his wkh, as it also was 
--his intentiorfj'to state the House that 
he ednsidered the- present as only one Of 
'n^series'of measures. ‘If he succeeded'in 
carrying this, -he woidd then venture to 
'press -others 'on -ilie-Wentioa of perlid* 
ment; 'And lie-thought it was probablir, 
-that'many perstMs' -who supposed 'their 
inieresfs would-be'affected-by this bill 
might have been Induced to soRen their 
tone of observation,' if they had been 
aware that he'meant to follow up the 
present-measure by the introduction of 
others equally important. The House 
would recollect,' that in the last session 
he had proposed a measure which em¬ 
braced three great principles. He then 
conceivod, and nothing had since occurred 
to alter his opinion, that the great, vice 
of the whole administration of oar poor 
laws might be traced to three causes: 
Ist, the restraint on the circulation of 
latmur; 2ndi the unlimited provision for 
the poor; and 3rd, the indiscriminate ap¬ 
plication of that provision, which led to 
profligacy, idleness, and vice. And he 
thought, to use the words of a great 
man, who had often addressed the House 
from the place where he then stood, that 
« defective amendments, grafted on a 
plan originally defective, could produce 
no lasting or solid benefit." Therefore 
it was, that he wished to strike at the 
root of the eyil. The numerous altera¬ 
tions in the poor-laws, and the great 
number of enactments on this subject, 
afforded sufficient proof that the system 
demanded serious investigation. It would 
be found, on examining the diflerent plans 
whi^h had been adopted for ameliorating 
the law, that when each project Was first 
introduced, it had haply produced some 
temporary telref; but, in the course of 
time,' the principle itself, which was per- 
; nicidus in' its basis, overcame every pal- 
; ImtjVe, - and increased in power till it iiad 
' abquired' strength sufficient to defeat all 
I the'effdrts that could be made to correct 
ft ' ' He need not occupy the House in 
; seating the ■ prodigious increase of the 
;pdOi>rateSi and fljc constantly increasing 
numbers of the poor. Although it was 
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lib-inteotloti lagt' Begrion to Imve called 
for/tfae adoption of the three principles 
to whi<^ he had ailaded, every one of 
which- was. of great importance, yet he 
knew rthe extreme difficulty of hrmging 
into obc'biil three measures founded on 
those ‘principles, each of which had its 
advocates as well as its opponents. On 
tlie present occasion, he had confined 
liimseif to one of those principles ; and 
nothing which had occurred since last 
sfl^on, had induced him to alter the 
o}nniQD he had deliberatdy fotdied, that 
it was necessary to found some particular 
measure on each of those principles. He 
hnuly adhered to that opinion; and he 
thought that the meas^ how before the 
Mouse would not be‘effectual, unless it 
was followed up' by enactm^ts, calcu¬ 
lated to bring the otber> two princfplies 
into operation. ' ' * 

But, leaving untouched the unlimited 
wovision for the poor, and forbearing to 
egislate on the indiscrhntnate application 
of that provision to poverty* however 
occasioned, he would proceed to inquire 
into the necessity of the measure now be¬ 
fore the House, which had for its object 
to prevent the removal 6f the poor, as the 
system at present stood. The Houle 
would, he hoped, permit him to enter into’ 
some short history of this snbject, before' 
he proceeded to discuss the prirtcipte of 
the measure. He supposed that gentle¬ 
men were perfectly acquainted with the 

i present situation of the poor of England/ 
i^'rom papers that had been laid before the 
House, it appeared that the poor amount¬ 
ed to about one-ninth of the whole popu¬ 
lation. Now, in what situation was that 
large portion of the pbople placed under 
the existing -law?.'If any poor man 
demanded relief for himself and family, 
whetlierdiis poverty arose from crimei^ 
misfortune, or idleness, he wmsubject td 
be removed by the justices or overseer|, 
if be had not obtained a settlement'-in tbO' 
parisli where he applied, to some bther 
parish or township in which he^ appeared 
to have a legal settlement, no matter how 
di8taBt-/.no matter whether there Was any 
demand for bislaboun—.no-mat^whether' 
he knew-a human being-id'thd' places' 
there be must go—there he imist remain 
under4h«! present law^ and be'was liable 
to punishment if he quitted the-place/ 
Peraaps he-might fina- it iti^olsibte>'to 
support his family in-the district s which 
he was removed’{ still-it dras 'no matter^' 
there he and they must edhtioue^ aa they 
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generally were, burthens fo the parish 
from generation to generation.- ■ This was 
the case at present}, Hnd'how-had the 
country arrived at feucli u state of the law? 
Such a system must be illegal in its prin¬ 
ciple, since it-was' contrary to justice to 
use extreme severity towards the poofi 
Tl»e 4SrU of Elizabeth' placed the pnw- 
law's on a basia on which Mr. JiHtrce' 
Biackstone lamented they had not been 
allowed to continue. By that law the 
poor were placed in this situation.—None 
were entitled to relief except those who 
could not' work;' but for those who could 
work, but were ifestitute of employment, 
the overseer wae directed to provide a 
stock, out of which they might be sup¬ 
plied with employment. This statute set 
the question at rest for the space of above 
60 years; for, from the passing of that- 
aet down to the lime of Charles 2nd, there ' 
wefe only two acts of the Icgislatore 
respecting the poor, and neither of these 
had any reference to the'increase of ihc 
poor-rates or the multiplication of the 
poor. There was an act of James 1 st, to 
punish those who abandoned their families; 
and a' second to punish the parents of 
illegitimate children. But soon afterwards, 
in the reign of Charles Ist, this country 
wa8''’ihtoWn into a state of civil commo¬ 
tion; armies were raised, and marched 
from one part of the country to another. 
An aymy" recruited in Lancashire was, 
perhaps, employed in Cornwall, and thus 
much-' confusion arose with respect to 
settlement. ' An order, publisiied by 
Cromwell, in 16^6, 'would' sffiDrd some 
evidence of tlTeOffedt the'civil war had 
p^hided On ,the population^ The order 
stotodiiV'-WhereaS the'numbcr'of wander¬ 
ing, idie^ loose, dissblttte, and disorderly 
persons,' is of Idte much increased, by 
reason- of some defetits in the statute here^ 
tbfore made for the punishment of togues, 
vagabonds/ and ' Now 

1“ ho (Mr. S. )' beliei^d^ •' ^kt 'frictedsed 
number -of ‘^6le‘idte'> pefsdhi'was ‘occa- 
I sionSd' by ‘ iim ^oulkir stktd' of ’ the coun- 
I try.'- i-Thw >Wa¥'before - the 
I rbstongihAl^bf^Oi^l^S-'S^ irfIKe 
I'set^tod' -year' '^aft^r "’his -restoratidn, as 
tbeeuil i«iH^eqntitftred,'‘that Statute was 
passad^i^idveadete^t theepnipnisory re- 
diorkl 'pbnhr' He thbtof^ 'was ‘ 

i*co»rect‘'Jin''^aiaihig»^ that^, lUr' 60 years,’ 

I Until • thhr^statnto paasi^,"no; TaSr wtra made 
'tb' -confiH^'lhb’''poUr' to'-any -partitnlar 
' p^acb.:»- iThe "»Mqrf^nt''tha«"BWtdtc' was' 
passed, and' ftOm-thhi pekibd'ddwn td the 
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present hour, the pf tlie poorlw^ 

been l;h<£ subject of, eteces^tve .complaint 
and of constant litigation. The .icopse-* 
quence was, that the Statute buoJi:,wns 
crowded with laws on tlda mbject, until 
an artificial code had- been rornied* - The 
statute of Charles -;2nd'enacted,! that if 
any .person was likely to become;charged 
able on any parish or place, he might b9 
removed by order of the magistrates to the 
last place where he was resident [for forty 
days.” Tiie . House. must • see what an 
extraordinary, alteration this statute, made 
ill the situation .of tho poor .who were .flat 
able to support themselves. It..gave.a 
most extensive power tlie overseer, who 
was impowered not only to remove llioso 
who were chargeable, but persons, who 
appeared likely to becoma cliargeabl^ to 
the parish. . The l^islature saw tlio 
harshness of this measure, and numei^ua 
statutes were passed to multiply the modes 
of obtaining a settlement, liy one statute 
a man could nut he, removed, who was. 
hired as a servant, for a year; a second 
exempted him from removal if be had 
served a parish ofBce; a third if he had 
served an apprenticeship; a fourth if he 
had purchased a tenement. There wep 
a variety of otlier statutes, all of which 
related to settlements. But this was not' 
all. The courts of justice, acting on the 
principle of the comniou law, which in this 
country ever had been, and he hopedever 
would be, favourable to tbe.liberty of the 
subject, hod grafted on those statutes a 
great number of exceptions, to limit tlie | 
power of removal,. Jn the reign .pf king 
William,. in 1696, p remarkable circum¬ 
stance took place with respect to the 
poor-laws at that,period* An-applica¬ 
tion was nia^le to tbp.Hpuse of Commons 
to inquire into the.state of the poor-laws. 
The subject was. referred to tlie board of 
trade, of which .Mf...l.ocke .was then a 
member; and they the report of that 
board which was^drawn up by Mr. Locke, 
and which showed what.cflectnad been pro* 
duced by the act. of Charles $nd daring his 
reign and the rpign of his. brother James 
2nd wlijle that statute waa -in-full oimra-. 
tiqn. The report said—'" the muUipUcity 
of the poor, and the increase of the taxes 
for their inaiotcnaoce,-is se general a fact, 
that it cannot be doubted, of; since the 
last war it came on us, it has been a | 
growing burthen fpr many years, and:the 
two last reigns.have felt that burthen as I 
well as, the present. If the cause be | 
looked tO| dt. will be found to have pro- 
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ceoded, not from' tho scarcity of provi¬ 
sions, nor for want of employment from tho 
poor, since the goodness of Providence 
has blessed this country with abundance, 
and the .long peace, during the last two 
reigns, has wonderlully increased our 
tradCand commereew There must, theru* 
fore, be;Some other cause.* Perhaps it 
prises, from laxity of discipline and cur- 
roption; becae;K virtue and industry are 
as constant coin{Mmiona on the one side, 
as . idleness,: poverty, and vice, on the 
other.'*. .This re^t Was followed up by 
aa.Oct to remove Uie grievances that tvere 
felt.from-lheroperatidn-of.tbe statute of 
CbOrles. 2qd.';'''J^e 8dt and Sibof William' 
was the act .^by which persons were al¬ 
lowed toxqme.inlo-aayjpariih or town¬ 
ship,.on produdng-a certineate of previous 
settlement. The eftect of it -was to do 
away the mischievous operation of the act 
of Charles 2dd,.by-aliowing people, on 
^rating that they were settled in particular 
places, to proce^ ts others, and to reside 
and work there-without the liability of > 
being removed. 

' Having thus stated the history of the 
law, he would next call the attention of 
the House to tho effects of that part of it, 
which obliged persons as soon as they 
became chargeable to the parish, to remove 
to anodier parish where they had got a 
settlement. And here he would advert 
for a moment to the 26th of the late king, 
which introduced some mitigation of the 
previous state of the law; and it was some 
consolation, to him in his present attempt, 
to reflect upon the number of petitions 
which had been on that occasion presented 
froin all parts o.f the country against sir 
Edward Hyde East’s bill. .In consequence 
of thosffpetitions, and the opposition made 
to the bill, it had been found necessary to 
; except from its provisions those who 
might become chargeable to the parish; 
an^' a clause had been introduced decla- 
dng women pregnant with bastard children 
cliargeable, which was in effect one of the 
most.odious and most pernicious of our 
syatam of-poor-laws. One of the advan¬ 
tages of 'tlte measure which he now pro- 
-posed vwould .be, that it would greatly 
qiminisb the whole expenses and ciinrgcs 
-of maintaining the poor. The iirst of these 
, expenses were those arising from litigation. 
Dr» Burn, one of the wisest writers upon 
L-the-subjlict, had stated it to be his con- 
^vfctionr- that more litigation had arisen 
ifroai.tho. law of removals than from any 
i olber< source. The doctor had alluded 
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only to litigation rcsj^ctSng settlements in 
the Court of King’s Sench, which formed, 
howevea, but a small .part; ior the Jiti* 
gation on the subject at quarter sessions 
was more, enormous than the history of 
litigation could parallel. On an average 
of three years up to 1815, thiii expeusi^ 
was 327,000f. a year; and.when, to this 
Ivas added the expense incurred at tte 
quarter sessions four times a year, and in 
the making of inquiries, as to the power of 
removal—of which no regular .return had 
I)ecn or could be roade-^the aqaount .would 
be found to be very considerable indeed, 
and would go a great way In actually .pro* 
viding for the poor. , According to the 
existing law, if a tpan received the smallest 
sum for his -et^ort^ under a, casual or 
tempofa^ calamitjf, then that was ^dea 
ground for removing not only, tharmiu), 
but the whole of hia family, .unless^ the 
parish to which they had originally be> 
longetl became bound for their, removal. 
By this means, the parish frorn which, the, 
family was ejected for the purpose of 
saving half a crown, not only subjected, 
the parish to which the pauper Was to he 
sent to very heavy expenses, hut also 
compelled the whole family, to remove 
from a place where many or all of them 
could find work, to a place where monprk 
was to be found. He was fully eonvm$e4. 
that many families were to be found in¬ 
sisting entirely on the parish funds in one. 
place, who but for the law of remoyal 
would have been maintaining themselves 
by their own industry in another... If 
under such circumstances the poor man<’ 
should wander out of bis own parish in,': 
quest of work, the 'overseers .had in 
their power to force him back, 'lhat the. 
sum of 327,000^. was aanuaUy eipiend^, 
upon appeals in disputed cases of removal; 
was in his opinion a qleaeproof of the 
mischief of which the syati^M W^'^pcp#'., 
ductive; and ho woold- remark, in 
ticular, that the expense of 
largemanufacluringtoWostosmall 
parishes was very great.' Ooeofthefdi^^ 
striking effects upon the poor thema^vei 
was, that they were driven ttont. whiwe 
they could hna labour, and aceumulatadr 
where; there was no labour to be loondk 
Honourable gentlemen would be pleased- 
to notice bow this operiued. 
just imagine for a moment that a law WW. 
proposed for preventing titu circulation of 
wheat, of wool, or of an^ other oommodi^ 
beyond the parish in which it was pro¬ 
duced—would not the man advocating 
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such a measure be considered a.s some¬ 
thing worse than absurd ? .Now, he would 
be gluU to know upon what better ground 
the labour of the poor man should be i cs- 
triefed to the parish in which it rfas pro¬ 
duced ? \V1iy, when they would spurn at 
the applifcatiou of such a doctrine to other 
wnmo^ities, they shoiiUact upon it wheti 
ihe.labdur of the poor was under conside* 
ration ? ’ Let them mark the effects of 
this—they were, a total derangement of 
the wages of labour, especially of iigricul- 
tujraT labour all over the country. If the 
law were such that it made tlie pi ice of 
wheat, or of any’other article of produce, 
high in one county and low in anotlier, 
they Vould be disposed to think the law 
bad; but surely that law was no better 
which made the price of labour high in 
one county and low in another. Now, the 
weekly wages of the poor man varied ex¬ 
ceedingly in the different couiuios of 
England. In some it was from seven 
shillings to nine shillings; in others, it 
was from fifteen sliiUIngs to eighteen shil- 
.linga; apd in one parish of OxfoKhhire, it 
was slated to be as low as ‘Js. Tlic sum 
paid in poor-rates, too, bore no proportion 
to tb.e wealth and population of the couu- 
■ties. From the Returns it appeared, that 
tSu^X, with an inferior population and a 
tax^le income of 915,3k8/. paid ‘J7S,OOOl. 
ofj poor-r^es; while Lancashire, with a 
iaupailip^ pppulation and a taxable income 
rqf. 3,,Q87,777A paid-261,730/. which was 
'IfM-vby .^ore.than 14,000/. It might, 
liq^ed, be.atgted as perfectly general, 
iq.^p(^uio4s districts where there 
manufacturing towns, the 
ll^our-V^fos were always lower than in tidnly 
*n|iabited agricultural districts. Tlie 
‘cgji^e qfthist as well as of tht^ disparity of 
.ariSgesdo.jwhiqb; he had allutled, was ob- 
;v|jaudy, ||m repqv^ of the poor. To the 
gri^L.fowtw ^he.'i^or mpu naturally di- 
reeb^ hif atep& b^CauaC’there he had the 
hsgl clmnce. qt. %ding^eMploymcnt and 
jfii^ptipntfin^tpj^preveiu bun from going 
tbcii 5: fhr if he was 

for himself 
to be found, 
fo find it for him, 
kkm iWithortf it, in the parish to 
He had beard 
otpBq^jpipiiiKib wlMeb there were twenty- 
ftve.aii^.ibc^ied labourera out of employ- 
meat, alfilb .la admoft the very next 
pariah theia waa a deficiency of labourers. 
Thine iabmtrcra were prevented, by the 
law of removal, from going to find work. 
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ant! llicy naturally said to tlioso who pre¬ 
vented them, “ you must support us.** 
One of the worst effects of this practice 
was, a strong foundation it supplied for a 
most fatal persuasion, which was increasing 
of late years—lie meant tlie notion ©fright 
to parish support. When the poor man 
was restrained from the free use of his 
labour, he had a right to return upon those 
who restrained him, and to convert their 
oppression into his title to support, 
tiemen expressed alarm at giving facility 
to the poor for moving from place to place. 
He,would say that they could not give 
them facility enough. JLet them give 
greater facility to the poor man to transfer 
his labour according a^there might a 
demand for it, and they would do hint 
and the public a service. Instead of i 
feeling jealousy and alarm, they ought.to I 
aid and assist the poor in moving from j 
place to place. . ^ | 

He would now advert to some^ objec¬ 
tions which had been urged against hi^ 
plan. It had been said, that by doing 
away with the present law of removals, 
tlicy would set gentlemen on pulling down 
cottages. But, before the act of Charles 
‘2nd which introduced the present law of 
removals, so fiir from cottages having bc<^ 
exposed to destruction, the S7th of Eli¬ 
zabeth had been passed expressly to pro¬ 
hibit the building of cottages. Here 
again he referred to the authority of Dr. 
Bum, who stated that the great business 
of an overseer of the poor was to prevent 
a poor person from acquiring a settlement 
—to quarrel with the pretensions and 
claims of those settled—to pull down cot¬ 
tages—to depopulate the parish in order 
to keep down the rates, and to pay no at<^ 
tention to the religious habits or the edu¬ 
cation of the poor. The pulling down of 
cottages was thus imputed to the law of 
removal, instead of being prevented by it. 
'J’he moral effects of this law deserved par- 
ticular consideration.» Their own poor 
were kept employed by overseers, and 
their moral habits were attended to; but 
with respect to the great part of the poor 
who had no settlement in the parish, they 
cared not wbat'their habits might be, and 
the neglect of moral Instruction was con¬ 
sequently prevalent throughput England, 
to a degree which excited the astonishment 
of every one who contemplated the sub¬ 
ject. He bad received a letter from the 
overseer of a parish’ in, Cumberland, who 
had been overseer at intervals for a period 
of 23 years. TWs overseer stated, that 
VOL. V.I. 
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those who bad not a settlement in a parish 
were totally neglected, and that young 
women were left unprotected against se¬ 
duction, because they could be removed 
to other parishes. If one half the attention 
which was *now applied to the prevention 
of litigation of settlements were given to 
learning the wants of the poor, and bes¬ 
towing religious and moral instruction upon 
them, it would be a great saving of ex¬ 
pense and a great accession to public vir¬ 
tue. An objection had been made last year 
in the House, and had since been adopted 
in many petitions—it was to this effect t— 
“If you abolish the law of settlement, 
you will take away a wholesome restraint 
upon idleness and vice by removing the 
fear of becoming a burthen to the parish.’ 

I He was ready to admit that the terror of 
I removal operated in some cases to induce 
men to exercise greater attention and in¬ 
dustry. In this view the law operated as 
a penal law. But, if the law ought to be 
maintained for this purpose, it ought to be 
extended further, and abolisli settlements 
altogether. The poor ought to be re¬ 
moved 100 or 150 miles as a punishment. 
They ought to be sent from Lancashire to 
Sussex, and from Sussex to Lancashire. 
But this punishment wanted the great es¬ 
sential of justice—equality. It might 

operate as a restraint upon idleness and 
vice, but it was the very worst punishment 
which could be applied. When removed 
from* the parish, they ought to be ted on 
bread and water in the place to which 
they were removed, if the law was penal; 
because privation and want wore^ the na¬ 
tural punishment of idleness and vice. But 
if they were removed from one place only 
to flourish in idleness in another place, 
where was the justice of the punishment ? 
Again, the inequality of the law as a 
punishment was still more increased by 
the circumstance that it inflicted the 
greatest severity on those least deserving 
of,severity. Local attachments were 
stronger in the more virtuous and amiable. 
To them a removal was the bitterest af¬ 
fliction: but to the idle arid profligate, 
who felt not the attachments arising from 
industrious and virtuous habits, a removal 
was no punishment. Admitting, then, 
tliat moral restraint ought to be imposed 
Upon idleness and vice, he denied Hut 
banishment was the proper means of sue i 
restraint. The evils arising from tne 
rigour with which pregnant women 
were sought out and removed, were par¬ 
ticularly mischievdus. The parish otneers 
3 D 
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were suOcred to drag women in those un- ablp period not above 5l. had been drevn 
tortunate circumstances to public shome^ from the parocliial assessment. The 
and to fasten that shame upon them for monagersorthls fund dkl not allow it to cx- 
life. U had been stated to the House, cecdSOO/. When it arrived et that amount, 
that 69 women were in this way removed they stopped short ; and when H sunk 
IVqn^.lsfottingiiam. He regarfled manu- below, they re-opened the contributions, 
thcturlng towns and agricultural counties This example would in all probability, bo 
with equal favour, but be could not admit widely imitated, as it became m<)ce gener- 
the right of flianufaciurcrs to send young ally hnovvn. For all these reasoit^, ho was 
women ixlium they had seduced back satisfied, thai the mejjkire, if adopted, 
again to be a burthen upon the country, would become h puhliti ^leeefit. That the 
There could exist no moral obligation to poor were oppressed by^ the law as it now 
support such spurious issue. Such casd Stood, and the .practi(:es to wiiich it 
ought to bo treated us in Scotland. Let gave birtit,!, was ihdisjlti^ble. The pre* 
iho woman complain if she thought fit; sent bill might'^rve.a^.a'Step on the 
and tlion an order of maintenance would return to a bcitCr They could 

he made. But if she eltd not complain, not expect to . get^tO -fi jdglit^ Statu Until 
let her ]>e left alone. This was the course Rte^'s were deviled for iusi^piiingyhnt mass 
pursued in Scotland,«nd the moral b^xits of epntrivanep, "itigenuifyi * and' artifice, 

)f the lower classes there had very,mU(Ch wlijch at present exfetvd, mA for no good 
(lio advantage over those of the, same or, behcficial nurpose. Let ihe experiment 
clasr.e8 in England. Tlw incoBveniepcc fairly tried of treaUng employment by 
of removals were in many cases so great, less Irtificid .means. In siibiaitting to the 
rlmt a eumpromisc was entered into. The ^ouse his views' upon this most imnortant 
clfeci was, that a parish*A, where a set- ,h<>ped he'had, bewnycu no ill- 

tlcment had been secured, was psyipg to pHiced vjtnity^.nor treated with any im- 
n purjsh B, where ai poor man because pi^per levity d subject so material in its 
chargeable, the amount of his allowance ebasaj^edCeeC Itxjb'rmgmg It forward he 
of relief. It was quite manifest that mprta by on^.’tnotiyg'.Qnly<-*a dc- 

expenses were incurred by that meanK 'No tire to ^j;j^0tc,lbe trife,' pef^^em, and 
objection was made to a liberal sdlowance ad^tfthtiiil his cqCintry".^\lf it was, 

«here another paid it; , ^ not acc^ptabm fo the lloasp, he was rogdy 

The genera) cffoct of,this mcraure, to gbandph iV . ^tlttvlctlttu thati if re* 
would, he doubted not, be'in every town duqed to practice,lt#o<|ldprovegeMeraIiy 
throughout the kingdom, to increase^the useful wi^ d^ply fopndad i if it was 

disposition and necessity on the pai^ OlT. the pleasure ^.tlfo Hbusp, that should 
those who had the goyerntoeht. of the go oo furtber» df >f they Were disposed to 
poor in their hands, to look into'thehr. Biiedd H tcFocomh>lttee,the)ro to remain till 
moral habits, to discriminate between tlie tt|M.nsuiOgaul^eh,haf, ipbjfodr CAsc,bowed 
industrious and the undeserving, and to. to ihjal^dfioij^Op. .{fe certoiply did wish to 
proportion in soipne degree, the aid apd/^* # '¥ilh Ml pwd foeUngs on- 

lief to the merits of the appjlcapt.. U t)^. them.tQcontemr 

bill should pasf| into a law, ^qy .w^l4 0^4. )he aai^ lighl tpe .pTesept state qf 

it their interest to cooler education on t|ie ^’^biirtbgpo^.m jthiscaviOtry—a state 
poor, and to superipten.d, theiV moral, ^4 ^gradsl^n. he 

habits. The tendency of so }mprovqda:t )|pypd,;dtd ncte^lt!napy 
system must be, to diminish rather thapjaV. H^'sbouy,qonclt|di|oy tnoylpg, 

crease the amount of the present, rates. t!hhOhe. bp'. pdfv fpM.a 

He would admit that the saving would ' ' • 

relatively greater on the pfurt pf the 
culturist, but (0 the manufacturer thepill 
would produce no additional burtheo^ lO; 
many. ^tricts funds were dregdy estt^ 

poor, which'rendered pressure, 

application lo.oir depehf to iW 

den^^^raie perish, It was so in the town jyhd. were 

ofSalford 4 whefe, by means of subsprip.: iihduty to 

lions of one penny a week, a fund of I Iho 

* 2001 . wsa. pstahlisrmd: the cificocy of bill Hg as% d- ^ tW t.h(| day. si«. 

which had been such, tlmt for a.g^^ider-.raonthL” .'/ „ , , . *, 
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Mr. Afonc^ declared his convictiod, that 
the present measure was brought fbrward 
with the purest and best intention^, and 
with the hope of redressing the many evils 
which flowed from the system of poor- 
laws. Indeed, so long as these laws ex*- 
isted, great abuses would prevtul, and the 
lamentable truth was, that in every discus¬ 
sion on the subject the House was reduced 
to a choice of evils. But he must be al¬ 
lowed to say, that the evils of the present 
system were comparatively small, when 
contrasted with that mass of abuse which 
w ould be engendered by the operation of 
the present bill, if carried into eflect. The 
principle of the mcas^ was not new«.>it 
had been tried in this ^untry before^t but. 
the inconveniencies and abuses it pro¬ 
duced made its repeal imperative. It was 
first introduced in the reign of Elizabeth, 
and continued until the ISth of Charles 
the second, nlhen theinconveniencies felt, 
in consequence of the overflow of paupein 
from country parishes into towns and rich 
districts, where there was plenty of stock, 
were so numerous as to compel' the legis- 
latqr to abandon the system. If stich 
were the abuses in the simple state of 
society in those times, how much more 
aggravated must tliey be if that system was i 
renewed under Our present complex condi¬ 
tion ? The presmtt average amount of the 
poor-rate, was Idf.and 20s. in the pound, 
in^ the country, and from ,two to three 
shillings in town. Now the effect of the bill 
would be to send evoty idlerfrom the coun¬ 
try parishes Into the towns, with a view of 
their being better suppoilOd, and the ui- | 
timate result would be, that those towns 
would be filled with paupers. The hon. 
ember contended, that it was the uniform 
policy of the legislator rather to restrict 
than to extend the facility of obtaining set¬ 
tlements. Under the present systoni. every 
device was practised to throw the paupets 
in country parislies on the towns for tnaio^ 
tcnance. H^iostantud the county of 
Berks. It be^mu flow a complete system 
with tlie farmers to' depopulate their 
parishes, .to puli down cottages, and in¬ 
deed to leave only suffitiunt habitations to 
meet tlie ordinttlrj cUndj^Ut of thu fhrib. 
The farmers drevv-tubOUt^rs for the harvest 
from tito workhods^pf RuMjbg, Abing> 
don, and Newbttty. for six weeks they, 
were well fed by the fbtm'aie; got beer 
and large wt^eS; but afterwards they 
were^ out, and ifWr the rest of the 
year Were to b6 'mdihthined by the towns. 
Much st^est had been luM by the learned 
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member on the great oppression of remoVi 
ing a pauper from the place ivhicb bad tlie 
advantage of bis labour, to bis place r.f 
settlement. IJe could not assenrto tF)at 
description of oppression. That labour 
was'the* consequence of an undfcrstooil 
compact, and was as valuable to the itub- 
vidual as to the place. But lie denied it to 
he oppressive to reniovean individual inca¬ 
pable ofeamiqg bisown bread to thatplace, 
where be was to be secured from wlidt 
the Irish were now unhappily suiTcring—• 
Scarcity and famine. The evils of the pre¬ 
sent system were numerous enough, with¬ 
out risking their aggravation. How wus 
it that an English manufacturrr was al>ie 
to sell ^ a foreign market,'an article titat 
cost 1,000#. in its manufacture, for 900#., 
and at the siunu time to draw a profit of 
100#. from the sale? It was because the 
English h^mifaCturer pn-.su£sedt!iJt power 
which the manufacturer of no other coun¬ 
try possessed; namely, of putting his 
hand into the pockets of oiFicrs for the 
support of his labourers. Titc Irh-h manu¬ 
facturer had, if any manuiapturcr had, 
great natural advantages; yet still he 
could not compete with the Englii-li manu¬ 
facturer, because as no poor-laws existed 
in. Ireland, he could not pay fur hi.-: 
labourers out of the pockets of other pco • 
pie# It had been said, that towns had no 
right to complain againt the bill, as they 
had the manufactories to afford re¬ 
lief. It would be the greatest benefit that 
could be conferred on towns, to be nd.of 
manufactories altogether. Wherever tliey 
existed, they were the source of misery, 
disease and vice to the working people— 
of embarrassment and extortion to the 
Other inhabitants. As to the expcnce at¬ 
tending the removal, and that was thu 
only gain held out by the present bill, he 
should only say, that he believed it co.>!t the 
town of Reading HO/, a-year; and sure Ite 
was that the inhabitants would gla'dly*pay 
SflO#. a-year to be relieved from the evils, 
which the measure, if carried into opera¬ 
tion, would entail upon tliem. 

Mf. jT. Courtenay felt considerable ap¬ 
prehensions in rising to oppose a measure 
introduced under the authority of the hou. 
and lett-ned gentleman, in a speech so noil 
Calciilated to make a considerable impres- 
T^at Speech appeared to him, how- 
more particularly to apply to a bill 
whicli some sessions back had been 
brought forward by a right hon. friend of 
his, the cliairmqn of the poor-laws cora- 
initteo (Mr. S. Bourne), v.bicb was 
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he coofetted, be hod since 
Ion, cbieily becau^ie he was 
at the nearer a matfis to the 
jich he has a daim, under the 
„ the less industrious i^id iodo^ 

,jnjf.l>e ^ In liijihill ofiaftVear 
^j,and learned gentteoKi^jtad^lii^d 
gjy)pl>cat|on of tb|9po0r.|n^4 Tlieih 
the provision by which Jbe aholitHi^Be^tlc^ 
mepts wai ojT leM iiDpdi$^^ce{ but fh* 
present b||iileft the c|a^ ta ^rfhef <91 the 
exteuwd tf49^K eu Whioh ijt now s|0^» 
en4'e|IplA^h« MUMt to fotect the pariah 
^9 which h&ijsyhtpfosp to ^Ijj for se- 
lef; and whoa i^ipfeA by,one j^ish on 


“Tv’iw 

ope dny> tJw^f to.prevent 

luawahH^g a8in]lec.^p%l^>}.te Wiother 
ontte.next. He,ag)gi(l niithidheste 
nwniber whn apuJcf )a|^|that tbd^iefish m 

' ’ ' • ' 9^L®! 

^bwefetdo 

N9W whiqh he 


wj^ the 


i^gj^ 

hii nis'Iabours. In evhry 


last.wf 
ve been 


took of the question, sinpe »(pe h(}% ep4 
learned gentleman’s fiitt intirochiptien of a 
measure relative to the poor-iaw;if be (l^r. 
C.^ felt more and moreconvinc^thnt (be 
principle of those laws wasaji^ one} qpd 
whenever the hon. and learned gentleman 
should again introduee tbaai^ject ful|y l|0 
the douse, he would be ready to pipot ut 
Ho implored the hon.^and learned gende- 
man to bring forward the wh^o measufe 
which he in contemplatteo, that the 
sense of the Housemigfhtbe taken} and 
tbtt those who wore fpr, modiheotluns 
ratter than for aboUdon might bavean op* 
ppriunUypfproposingAom, ^ ^ 

/Sfr X Shmey aaid^ he was a6«id that, 
in the present 8ta(e of thn c^^MOtty* the 
land itself wqilld not )qng.hf (ddd to beep 
the poor alo^ with the teyment of reqt 
and taaes. Itemo remedy &pold(bp 9ffi 
plied, and therefore hfrwe^ suppon jme 
IReasare. ^ ^ , 

j, ^ Captain Mahatrhf opposed tbe^ b% M 
prodneing too violent an^ltcfatimrit/the 
p^r Jaws. Though thqsypto^pi^jienieYal 
ipiglu be somoumes pPRi'PfWW ,Mlf IM 

‘he proposed, alt9rghP«h«W 

^fip^wgly oppros»v,liYq„(hn..|j^ 
ivocqed ftfW/naxfqilwBl 

the vigilance of those whqtfupwisg^gil^ 
the ■tfwp«!eiifalo(we‘pf indwin- 

OiM and if^al^hwts. ^ di n 1 j<,i 

*ni 


OOnvsnience and expoose were incurred 
by d>e pre«9^ system of removal. He 
would throw it out ,08 aonggestioo, that 
meglttrateavihopld bo empowered to sus- 
pe^ tbeerder for rmnovidi aa in ease of 
ricknessj in oases whet^ deputes might he 
hkeiy to,arise as to, the, parish of the 
finuj^. .Ilini suspensipn mi^t eanunae 
untU IbO' parishes ,consnUed upon the 
matter^ ijbytius meie« a ^great deal of 
enpenea^nd tijoublemight te sasedi As 
^0 the b'dlk i|n should oppoee k* because 
it iwmtUl makh.ttet (alteration all st once 
.wbJnh pimbtAuihe elected ^adusdly< 

Mr, ifokm began by alluding to a re> 
mark that had been mad% that the poor 
bad«no >efareien(S.tivia ia that House. 
He-cpuldnet fuihriSHcban observation 
to pass without mfdntainiiig that there 
(ums np ataas ^ hint imdmty** aubieeia 
(Uteae, mtmcaitts irarei not lepresented 
^arer-v’aad ikere was up class to whom 
igmator'^httiinitian had «t all times been 
Miidi^^an >10 the jppor* Great acknew* 
4Cdgnienfa.tvereductnhia bon.and learned 
fiMTithe very, aide, candid* and in,, 
Aiaiaua ,minncir< in which be bad intro* 
dpeed (he aubjecttllHiditliotwh he might 
dffte’fromlnniaatpitheremedy proposed, 
yat^'hic thopgy (hie advaatt^e* at least, 
woidd rciidt|i||oiu the discufsipn of the 
quesripu—T eba^ dt wopld set the pi^c 
mind to work it* and that no-inena* 
irideralna* henan( m^ti be derived from 
(haOiO^CI, ilti had (been said, that the 
jraa^ona «|hidh ought to have been 
taken.up te>ManniaJesty’e ministers. 
dfonW'AbPidtd notj aluuk (hey were hound 
toj((dfe4t(dp,jr' Ae a measure mterestiog 
to ^lidase^rib rras^epco to the const* 
4iamtion(af, jmd tnight ha introduced by, 
amy bMtober>yd}e( Inmiiclf competent 
touthb task*' One fonaral objaction to 
, t«h fitoMwf «bi«khe bid tras tbis***even 
Ullka ihaughtlyvpurabiy'ef h. he should 
fii^Htsto to estobiaii^il as a law when, be 
IbuidcapTiqlmy^PCthitms amiaat it from 
pveiy partipC the mow ^d ho general 
aqotekiiiin.dgiriariii^ufi^ica) leffects. 
AhUmertfdldllHsbm fga^vtl^iihu oicwure 
vfis l«aniW»aw4.M|«ibftfe c^.af.con- 

paiithidliifeShfiloto'mWl^ilHs hpm 

tbfl porta 

ca|iykrirt‘dlNidlfafarred m ttetremoval 
plMM^isffkbcugataip,reference to how 
gytftyef«M<h^lipmni<u(fdfIt ted boeo 
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objdeMi, iTiftt the imieildfed ttoof‘*#hrA Mf^ foil eMreoilty. He eoidd BBsure 
irrcgutee ie tiiclr bebitek titfe ^ md loam^ Mntleinaa that if he 

contrarv, wM pre^rcd to'fiii!(foiii3» that ffitf^ao.ht^wobldgiveliim every anUtance 
the fear of removu liroBi fHbede'Md tiee^ In' hir 'pbwer. Indeed, the Hodse was 
nexioHfr operated ae a ^reet^etidiiSiIUi Cb bbtind w give every assistance in its 
industry amongst jthat ei»!ii'#bfdt S^ Mire# to aby gentleman who took the 
mulus would be losV'bjMilie prescjhf bOk iifficuk SbbjeCt of the poordaws into his 
He eonteoded that this bill rfos UkelV tb tAniiddration, and ought to encourage in 
produce one of the effects that hfs'udO. CM ‘butsel any measure that was lDtro< 
end learned friendbad mok strongl^d#> diicdd to dbbm them. If M were com* 
prccated, namely,' to^tMdte the poor Ibfk p6}Ied to gfte tf vote upon this measure 
upon that as a inattei''b( riglif# whibh id slofed at present, he should cer- 

polnt of feet Was B^roorO'iinitter of oharb tajoly’ votO a^dntt it; but as he was 
taUe relief. InstMd Of checking, it #ou1d feVoUrable tb tno principle of the bill, and 
likewise considerably ptotnote the ex* rifefegbt that objections which he bad 
penses of litigation. '> " ngtdnst ’its dbtoUe might be remedied in 

The Marquis of Londondeny eomidt- a eomndtceo, he bad no wish to object to 
mented the hoo.aod ^learned gebllanMii, the reading of it a sj^nd time, 
who had just sat 'do#llr, oh the abibty and ' Sir C. BuirkU defended the habits ef 
knowledge which be bad displayed * on thd pbor In Sussex, and the disposititm of 
ebis interesting subjMt^ mkd oO^atubited tike fanmyi of that county, to do all in 
theUouso on thte feet, ihat ibwas ti iub- their power to relieve their wants. The 
ject whioii had nevei>4>eeB dSMfessed with |mor*MWs required extensive amendment; 
eny thing tike party feeling. OnfoecoH- tind he thought the hon. and learned 
trary, there had never been but one ob- member entitled to great thanks for 
ject in view, which was, to rasolve the haring bestowed so much attention on 
difficult problem ofrelieribg the country tbesubmet. 

from the evils attendant on tlie exisliog Mr. Cdsfewad said, that as the present 
system. The present discussion tended system of poor.-laws was one of the 
to show bow unfeir it wm to cell on his greatest curses under which the countiy 
majesty's government t#^einbark in a feboured, its gratitude was due to every 
measure at this hind when it appeared gendeman who suggested the means of 
that even thO hon. ebd It^rned atl^or of amending them. After complimenting 
the bilh'with all bitrlsgri kturifledge and his hpn, and learned friend on the exer* 
research, found hidllirif > competed to tions he had made upon this subject, be 
abandon two out Of die'lhrM prepositions proceeded to say, tha^thbugh he would 
originally embraced in his Mi, and Oape* not go the whole length of abolishing the 
rienced great difficfltty with >respect to law of settlement, he was still aware that 
the details of eHw tbhvh'' To the prinri» some alteration in it was absolutely neces* 
pie of the bill, every ttmn*miitt bo fevour- sary. After pointing out several incon* 
able. Hie only doubt' tNui as t0*> the voniencies which accrued from it, not only 
mode in which rifet pkidc^lO cNlpld best to parishes but individuals, he proceeded 
be carried into {(IhI present to attack the present system of bastardy 

state of the bill i|i sl|i/^t4d en him that laws; and contended, that that systlra 
bandar of paapeott^<mfefti''tMVerae the wto calculated to promote vice ana fnw 
country, «m dmdidiwhm^Wduld htf* very morality, inasmuch as a noman with three 
like aright'Of sOttlofeetllt'WhereVBr'they or four bastards was enabled to live In 
might dud khmniplVbefo oepOtiAlt cf Case and idleness from the allowance she 
md. THat opi- drew from the fether of her children for 

nionv oughktife^ltCiHW pdriMlM.''^Wlth* thrift'msJntenance; whilst a married 
oni 'ftfh ifOlmm, with the same femily, was obliged 

new* bi^ riWt'k fifth, hatd before she could obtain a 

iqipeasOd t& tilm 4e^m<Adifte8 foptri* CtUllferiTelief flrom the parish in which she 
motv hbffA iettlemeikt. He should vote for the 

fUid^tw'mfeeteogrftl*'MaHhfefts<^ekpeMc^ lait^d'‘reading of the bill, os aU the ob- 
Ioottirilof^dhnfe^rijei4Nidlib^fetonohty. feOrions he had to It might be removed 
He wMbM tiie‘bOfff'irntt^hferned gritvl^ uftiHe committee, 
msnarfitfk e«tf seiM^pliip Uo disarm his Oolonel fTood said, he sliould cordia^ 
bill of fhtt>]tvpfe wftTcA 'il Wks certain ^o vote for the second reading, and heartny 
create, if the ^inriple of it was pushed] tbauked the learned gentleman for bring* 
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in^ forward a Measure of so much iiQ« 
porionce. He was quite persuaded, that 
when the details of the bill came to be 
known in the country, the hon. and 
learned author of it would be hailed as a 
friend by every poor man ia tlie'country. 
' Ml*. P. Moore said, he concurred in the 
■nanimous sentiments of his constituents 
in opposition to the bill. 

Sir It WUson approved of the principle 
of the bill, bat hoped it would receive 
some modidcations in the committee. 

Mr. Alderman .Brieves opposed the bill, 
though he was in favour of some altera¬ 
tion in the system of the poor-laws. 

Mr. Searktt expressed his readiness to 
make such alterations in the committee, 
as he hoped would dq away the dilferent 
objections that liad been urged against it. 

Mr. Denman objected to the principle 
altogether, and cautioned th^ House 
against favouring it so &r as to p^mit it 
to be read a second time. 

The Himse divide^: For the second 
reading, 66. Against it 82. The s^nd 
reading w^ consequently put off for six 
months; 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, Jun6 3. 

Reform of Parliament—Remok- 

STRANGE AND PETITION FROM GrBEN- 

MOE.] Mr. Coke rose to present a petition 
from the hundred of North Greenhoe in 
the county of Norfolk, complaining pf 
agricultural distress,, and praying for a 
Reform of Parliament. The petition set 
forth, that taxation was the cause of their 
distress, and that the enormous sums 
raised by it were lavished to increase the 
influence of the Crown, by raMu&iining a 
corrupt majority in that House, hnd to 
keep up a large standing army for no 
other purpose tiian that of subduing the’ 
;0.onBtitutionaI feelings of a justly indigo 
people. It stated, that the majolity 
C^ the House was always ready to support 
any administration, however corrupt and 
'tyrannical. The horn member expressed 
his concurrenoein the prayer,ofthepetition, 
nod shoved, that it do lie on the. .tabic. 

Mr. PrvmanUe thought the languid of 
tw pEtitiim was most iasultin^ to ihe 
moved, that it be rejected. : 

Mr. said,. the truth of ^me of 

the ^Icmtions in the petitioa comd nott 
btl. den^ . tl was ^notorious that seats 
in that House were; bought and sold like. 
c;ittle at Sraitbflsld market. It could ^t 
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be expected that the country would shut 
its ^es to these practices. 

Mfr. James rose to notice a mistake into 
which the petitioners bad fallen. It was 
not to keep up the influence of the Crown 
that such lavish acts were committed, and 
he thought it almost high treason to say 
.so. It was to maintain the unjust in¬ 
fluence of the boroughmongers. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the tone of the petition was not only a 
tone of remonstrance but of insult, and he 
thought that the House, with a due regard 
to its own character, could not receive it. 

Mr. Calerajt vould see nothing in the 
petition whi^ wa^ adverse to its being 
received. What it contained bad often 
been repeated in that House, and doubt¬ 
less would be again. Were they not ac¬ 
customed to say that taxation was griev¬ 
ous? Was it not a fact that pensions 
and useless ofSees were kept up, by which 
many members were under the direct in¬ 
fluence of the Crown ? With regard to 
the standing army, he had always said 
that it was greater than was necessary for 
proper 4 >urposes; and it had been used, in 
some instanced, under very suspicious cir* 
I comstanees. He thought his non. friend 
I had displaysfdjs little too much zeal in 
moving for thPlejectioo of the petition. 

. Sir R, Wilton said, that the hon. gen¬ 
tleman csoold not, as a man of honour, 
deny that seats in that House were bought 
and sold, to his own knowledge. He 
thought the petition oi%lit to bo received. 

Mr. Wynn had always considered that a 
petition ought not to bo rejected upon any 
particular expressions or words whicli ic 
might contain, but upon the general spirit 
in which it was drawn up. If he looked 
at the general spirit of the present pvtition, 
he thou^t it wos plainly intended to 
menace and mralt the House. It was a 
.^stification of rebellion, and if it was re¬ 
ceived, the House, could never after ven¬ 
ture tu reject any^othm' petition. 

Sir J, Ne^jpwt thought ‘■they were 
bound to. open as far as possible the doors 
of the tor th^ petitions of the people. 

Byso th^iwo\|jdti«et consult the 
diga% 5 ^me House. To a large {wo* 
ponidi of wfrat ^'as contained in tiie pe- 
titieUv^be.gave Ida OMent. .There were 
some wor£ io^itfrliieh he regretted; but 
they ought nut m be scnipulous about 
exprea|ii<ite time of diitiese like the 
jiresewl,'-*■’' 

Mr. Secf^Ufrx said, tliere was a 
point of forth wTiicb struck him as being 
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objectionable in the wording of thepetition. 
It was called a remonstrance. Now, if he 
believed it was uniformly the custom to 
call sueh applications petitions. He 
should not have considercu this a sulScient 
leason for rejecting the petition; but* 
when he looked for the animus in which 
the whole had been drawn up, and found 
this word ** remonstrance,** in conjunction 
with the language therein used, he bad no 
difficulty in determining that it ought not 
to be received. He convinced that it 
would form a rule that would lead to 
future petitions of a still piore objectiout 
able nature. If the language it contaiued 
was not insulting to the House, be was at 
a lo&s to know wbat w9uld be so. ^ | 

Mr. J. Smith did not believe many of 
the allegations contmned in ibe petition, 
the one with regard to the army wasjil- 
togctlier false, uut be felt conuderablc 
difficulty iu rejecting a petition of this 
kind; and he was determined not to do 
so by wliat had f^en from the right hon. 
gentleman who bad lately accepted othce. 
The right hon. gentlanum had smd, that 
before rejecting a petStion they ought to^be 
satisfied that there was an intended insult 
and this had not been nmde ont iq the 
picsent case, lie believed there were 
many persons who thougl||kvery word in 
this petition to be however, 

did not think so, and he knew thb part 
wiiich related to the army, to be grossly 
false. • 

The House divided: For receiving the 
petition 55. Against it 69. 


List of the. MihorUy^ 


Aubrey, sir J. 
Abercromby, hon. J. 
Biougbara, IL 
Bernal, R. 

Burdett, sir F. 
Bemiet, hon. H. G. 
Bright, II. 

Boughey, sir J. 

Birch, Jos. 

Calvert, C. * 
Creevy, T. 

Caicndish, lord Q. 
Colbume, N. ^ 
Crespign^ sir W. Da 
Calorau, J. 
Duncannon, visch 
Denison, W. 

Davies, T. H. * 
Ebrm|^,visct. 
Fergusson, sir B. * 
FiUroy, lord C. 
Griffiths, J. W. 
Heathcote, G."!. 


Haldimaad, W. 
Hamthon, lord A., , 
Hobhouse, J. C. 
Hutplunsoii,hon, C. H. 
Hume, Joseph 
James, W. ' 
Keenly) F. 
XaishiBgton; G. 
*m«cdoaidd, J. ' 
Mai3onba)uu,S. 
Monok, J. B. . 
Mooro; Peter 

Netfpoih ah Jobs 
fforn^pyiviscti 
B, ' 

Pdwlrti,hon,W. 
weSiTr ’ ‘ 

Bjeardo, G., . , 
BabarlstA. 

•Bussell, lord J. 
gmkb, 0. 

Smith, Joba 


t > 


Scarlett, J. 

Tnemey, rt. hon, G. 
Thylor, M. A. 
Webb, E. 

Wood, alderman 
Wilson, sir R. 


Wilbams, John 
Wmniugton, sii T 

IFtLtRS. 

Coke,T.W , 
Curwen, J. C. 


Naval and Military Pen5ions.3 
Ofi the order of the day," that the report 
of the committee on Naval And Military 
pensions he now brought up," 

Mr. Hante said, ho did not blame the 
chancellor of the exchequer for touching 
the afnkinc fund, but he blamed him for 
talking 01 ^ tray and acting another. It 
Vas most inconsistent to buy and sell an¬ 
nuities at tho same time. It was a round!* 
about way of doing that which might 
easily be simplified. It was better to 
proceed simply and d\onestly in the man¬ 
agement of otiT finances, and to free them 
ftom complexity. He therefore moved as 
an amendment,' that it is expedient to 
: take from (he Sinking Fund an annual sum 
equal to the ammmt of taxation to be re¬ 
mitted, towards relieving the distresses of 
tlie country instead of raising money by 
Loan, or Annuities, as is proposed to be 
done by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the payment of Military and Nava! 
Half'pay and Ponsions.’* 

Mr. Gret^U said, that should the 
amendment be rejected he intended to 
propose a clause similar to that proposed 
in 1786 by Mr. Fox. It would be a 
clause empoweriim the commissioners for 
the reduction ot the national debt to 
a|)ply the monies in their hands to the 
purchase of these annuities. 

Mr. Broushtmssadi, that as light altera¬ 
tion of wor& would make the plan of the 
right hon. gentleman and that of bis hon. 
friend precisely the same. The right hon- 
gentlenan proposed two sets of commis¬ 
sioners; one tor reducing the national 
debt and the other for increasing it. Why 
not save llie trouble of bringing one aet 
of them into existence ? At present here 
was a set ready made to- their hands, 
grown up and in full maturity. They 
ware precisely of the same cast as that of 
the aat proposed to be created. The pre¬ 
sent tminmissianafs might sit on the same 
dlid et the same plaoe in their united 
ei^pacft|'( and might be empowcied to 
in tjm stock. The plan for double 
jC 0 i|imm^ria|r 8 was a senseless, degrading 
^U^mnry; and it was merely proposed 
tp it be thought that the righ^ 
gentleman was really not touching 
the «nking funfi. He should therefore 
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give the amendment bis hearty support; 
06 he should also the clause mentioned by 
his hon. friend. 

Coionol Dames could see no distinction 
whatever between the measure proposed 
and a direct invasion of the sinking fund. 
At all events, if the thing was to be done, 
let it be done in the wav most advan¬ 
tageous to the country. Place the com¬ 
missioners of tlie sinking fund in the shoes 
of the parties, who were to become pur¬ 
chasers ; and then, at the end of the 4^ 
years, the public would reap the benefit 
of the bargain. 

1 he ChanceUor of the Exchequer saidi 
he was inclined to acquiesce in tlie sug¬ 
gestion of the hon. member for Penryo. 

Mr. Rtcardo said, that the plan was 
neither more nor less than sending one 
set of commissioners into the market to 
sell stock, and another set into the 
market to boy stock; and cven'the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer now understood 
that fact so fully, that he was‘about to 
support a clause which would* enable 
these two sets of commissioners to deal 
with one another. And here be would 
remind the House of an expression used 
by the right hon. gentleman on first bring¬ 
ing forth his plan. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman then assured the House, that he 
was not so young in office, as to makp a 
proposal to parliament unless he had good 
ground to believe that he. could m&ea 
bargun upon the terms which he stajted. 
And what had the right hop. geptleiQfO 
done since f Why, he had <beea forced 
to tell the House, that there had been, an 
error in hia calculationsthat he hml 
never supposed that be could make a 
bargain with any body for 2^800,OOQl<, 
but that the bargun wouM cost con¬ 
siderably more. Then loo^ at th# ]m- 
sent situation of the eoootry. 73^ 
chancellor of the exdtequer iaid|. 
the sinking fund was fi,000,0001-> 
but he had for a long time raajhtaioied^ 
delusion of its amounting'to 
Now, as he bad tardHy aeknOeddbiiiC 
that the 16,000,0001. was a der<lljwii,h4^ 
that the real fund was etily 
so he might her^fler aduMW4Qdge,^tj^ 
the 5,000,0001. waS a dehuioe, mid that 



why not adopt jn place of 
plicated operatiottapitibat propes^by tihlj 
chancellor of the eneheqaerj 
'The Marquii dL JMUmi«r)i!ini4eAh 


surely could matter very little whether 
the operations of the proposed scbeine 
were carried on by o set of comroiaaouera 
conatituted for that purpose, or by the 
commiauonera already in cliarge of the 
amking fond, since neither the commis- 
stoners already existing* nor those m- 
tendad^ to be appointed, were to receive a 
stmtle shilling iiv the way of emolument 
from the puw* The enly real question 
was, whetoer the managing parties should 
go by ononameor another. * With respect 
10 tlie proposition that the plan should be 
carried into efiept out of the sinking fqnd, 
he was opposed {o that-mode of doing the 
bustimssi but he had no obh^ction to the 
cbu|n suggested the bon. member fov 
Penryn, because it merely put the new 
description of stock in the same sitiuuion 
with other stocks in the market, leaving 
it open to the commiMioners of the sink¬ 
ing fund to deal in tbat stock or not, as 
they might tlunk fit- The new stock might 
chance ia some years to be what was 
called a heavy article. Now, if the trustees 
of the stock had power to sell, and the 
oommiSslooers of Um sinking fund power 
tobuv, fut'ddditiooa) channel for disposal 
would be opened, and the value of the 
property pro^tionablv sustained. The 
dome raarqids defended the chancellor of 
theexcheqner’s manner of bringingforward 
hia fdan, -His sight bon. friend bad merely 
saiq that, if the House voted the meaaure, 
it would be carried into mcecutknv ‘No 
doubt be had had reason to expect that 
purchoima would iie readv to treat. One 
great eorooratioo, the South Sea Com¬ 
pany, h«d» he belteved, reemved sub¬ 
scriptions with a view to the bargam, but 
Imd nftevwarda du^ed their mind, the 
nutete Retesu baby uoioited to tbm'r pur¬ 
poses^ . however, be set up 

as,«Q<jobiectbN|,lio>,the meaiJtire^ that u 
^ faded lu^tbet jk any other quarter; 
bmoauwiM ¥ dm wishes of the 

hei^«deiit«uiMU the mqniier in 

lij^4MUuiii«lii>iiw labeacoomjdished 

which they 
eud^tl^Krfora, he 
Ipguli. Indupe the 
thet>auMndmeiit, 
h-thero vos 
su-uMt upon, 
j^estioa was a 
ideoktjef Mio 

chppaeUor 
picWut in 
tjOjiiemmdf 




iVoMr/ anti MdiUtry Peniions. 

to indulge fa taoiiM agrtaii hia. •* 
ten eoMctie’* was tlia dbowctitiute of^ i 
mag w a n ltax Hi s oppbMbff ^anl 
kon. friends mar liin» Ido well 
that they would hifla i B l W 

levwnia the r^fat hoiw fenthHiMQ >kvM* 
prescMt helpless mwdteioBi 4Vbaii«<lkd 


noble lord aeem bydiieta^riairidtf^ltwlit j ilwe ^ 


eqaaliy operaii«»,'4i»|rofrsiadi WdULlO* 
anderstand; bat frmre were UrO'siidieg 
funds of five fnfiHeiaj4bwres«Ht weiUdiMV 
however the noble iaiaii|Ote eodeavmrefi 
to mystify the que s tfio> tfad^ewenUr 
be applied fai die porehasa of the odim. 
He (Mr. C.)* tioweeer, wtt bound M 
defend the emmcelkr of dm exebefoer 
against the defense wHhfii bed been qiMw 
for him by the oO^ liarwaii. The noblb 
marqbis saidt that did i^bthm. geMlemaa 
bad eotne down to the Heme with what 
he conedved a oootMbM made t biSC^ in 
fact, it was the noble Ilian|iu8 blotsdfwho 
had comedown widvtheooBtwOtsm^l ipid 
when It was found dtaiTdMroentfncrooaid 
not be made, then it wirifcthatttotdtaneeUcV 
of the exchequer had oetne down 
uouncethefotuire. Upon the wtudet beuras 
glad that the proiMt bad foiled with dta 
ominous South Sea company be was 
glad, also, that H bad foiira with tbe 
Bank of Enghmd, and thaamhMSters had 
at last been compethkl to cmoo to tbrn 
rtgh t course. We had%6dd|0(lh/. of Hpb«’ 
ing fuady and we WtffrMigii^ng td gdt rid of 
a certain quantity Of eitpcddlturei 
Could any thh^ bwimMM^ peeper'foan td* 
take from oat sw]^m 
that we wanted I utoit 


the sinking fundi It^wM^udbibeidisyitot 
detain the House*' vHNb if^pdfoifitb ted 
commisnmters tO \h» beuii# ttMStlbiaMMrt 

.as .iw ITlJ...., ..--iCa - _ . 


sell in the eeenbtf 

create debt at tWbmkileleiPb? AldUwfrdk'^ 
duee it bt twb; idfy, 4b fihdetfifobdfd 
tinguish at ibevS4fydMiab4habt%> aid 
to say iiwt foet Hwr fi*i<diiwtei%i 
each ether i' 
say that WMlrifiiifiewr ' ‘ 
fUTO offi/lOdiOdOik 
ahould esMaii^ uMb 


as it were d mta Of iilwbo|fy' fli»>ieMo|i|!^ ,l 
ofmtfiiaierf; HeeoogMmtedVlnrKesM^* i 
first) that ttiiiftfihl fasi^ bada’^ e i n e oB O t ; MT' 
at last to resort to tboMMOipa wbH^M ^ 
been pi ois ud ^wneii tfiMW eom atoee^Hm ' 
begimAagMif He eeslisnq ^'bOKti 
wnfyli^<r 
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obtained) which ministers at tlia com- 
fSbncemmf -ef ebesesston Lad treated as 
impossible. 

The House divided: For the Amend- 
idgasnst it 81. 

, ! ZMqf 4be ditntn^. 


Sent 


diHWfiivftfg ^ 
jaaMhM|)8.,iL. 

} »■* _ 

t) Kob.^n. 6. 

fima^tr^v: » 
Bemal, R. • 
Hdver^ R. > 
Cstw|«^) Sam. 
Chompton, S« 
CplGtafi) J. t , 
Crpmrey, T, 

Cnrwgn, J.q. 
Crespifeny, stf W. Sfe 
Bjeimi^*nios. 
FenUssoU) sir E. 0. ' 
Gl{^s, O. 

Cwtan, /. e 

Roiqrwood) W. 
Httt^wson, bpn. I|. 
Hobhoiue) J. C. 
James, W, 

Kennedy, F 
Xoveester, R. 
LaiOuche, R. 


/liMhbrtd^, sirT. 
'Mama,? 

Jloeob, J B. 
Afoekiaieehrsu J. 
S^onald, J, . 

Kenjfqrt, suJ. 
cTugent, lord 

W. , 

FMups, O ran. 
FUmer, C.F 
X^Mver, R. 
RebinSGa, sh G. 
iRice, S. 
RKWdOtX). 
Riekford, W. 
Sebnght, sir J. 
Smith, W. 
Shiith,^ 

Stanley, lord 
Wood, alderman 
Wtlhams, John 
Wilhama, W. 
Western, C. C, 
White, L. 
Wlutmoie, W. 

TEttlXS. 

Hume, J 
Davies, colonel 

W 


Mr. Hunte^aidd, 
jfrlli occurred, the 


that after what had 
next thing for the 
Ifemdto dtMwhs, to endeavour to persuade 
, (iiiMit^B'fri'oakryilieGt^^ opeiation 

that the measure fiwHlfibtii'^tarwe 4r>lhwr jitWl intb efibet aa beneficially to 

iher‘fhrtffie'*ti# possible. He thought that 


^Hbe*'best done by the commis- 
fo i8 btr< lfi>r He redaotten of the national 
,di^ atHfoihfingf tie moual payments for a 
rippiber df and afterwards repaying 
'ib^ualbes, the annoitieu to be paid 
dpOilasedr dmoUnf. Suoh a plan woidd 
thUliiiP^e eAet'Of rdieving taxatn^ at tbe 
I pw H P t* had might be carried Into 
e l R a i ^i #W »b4lttba^foh» of a single penny 

_ . Jrl^dWMihdtWf. i' HewOeMthermone move 

t W Itjf iH ufi l if eords of the original 


and. fouhig «• that,” and to 

boo. metdbef in their place t « That 


iHiiien W'tbli House, that, for 
^ttsportioning, conformably 
' don V the Srd of May last, 
Wf tbe naval end military 
‘it is enpedieac that the com- 
sionefa for He reduction of the ne- 



a ttfQ It^^iHbiriiefrdriA Ml* iMMl*j tibMiNfolirbbWitfhorued and required to 

SR 
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advance froaa tlie sinking fund into the 
exchequer several sums [which Mr. H. 
speciiied3 by four equal quaiterly instal¬ 
ments, •payable on the 15th of Januaiy, 
]5tb April, 15th July, and 20th of Oct. 
ID each year, the first instalment to be 
paid on the 20tb Oct. 1922; and tb^ 
after IS years shall have expired the said 
Oomtnissioners shall pay from the ex¬ 
chequer to the sinking fund the said an¬ 
nual sums above specified-** . 

The Chancedor of the Ejudtequef did not 
think it necessary^ to troulda the House 
with any pbservations upon this amend¬ 
ment, as U was substantially the same with 
that which had just beep negatived. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
opginal resolution was then agreed to; as 
were also the taro J^e4bIutions immediately 
following it, srithoutany farther discus¬ 
sion. When thd fourth resolution was 
read, Mr, Gfep^, moved, tbtft the fol¬ 
lowing words be added to the resolution: 
*' ^'Imt ,it shall and may be lawful for the 
cpmmissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt, if they shall think it ex¬ 
pedient, to apply any of the monies whiph 
shall have been placed tp their account 
towards the purchase of the whole, or 
any part of such portion, of the said an¬ 
nuity of 2,800,0001., terminable at the 
end of 15 years, as the said trustees 
shall find it expedient to sell in any year, 
or of any other terminable annuities 
created by the authority of parliament/* 
The chancellor of the exchequer acqub 
esced, and the amendment was agreed to. 
On the resolution, relative toth^r^i^ 
of 13s. out of the 15<. duty on eve^y 
bushel of salt, from and after thg 5tli qf 
January 1823, . . , 

Sir J. Seir^ii said, itswould'be of 
relief to the agriculturiai iqtbrett that4« 
tag sbmdd be taken n? ^fore Ihpnntumn- 
beoanse then the greatest quantity efqattM 
was killed and safted, ^ 

Mr. Carmen o^ei;ved/,t|^t 
andlher inconvenience by tlm. Pro¬ 
posed, as the poor people who 
their salt would incur q 
his part he was induced .fo >fPovia tM 
taking off the whole tag j 

St was necessary that ^be,jmvern(M^ 
should have the 2.5O,Q00C whi^'th^ex, 
pecte^ to raise by what ww left of w 
salt tax, there were many otber^ 
rai»i|lg that saqv He than mevjqtjf. M 
emenament, ** Xuat from and .aftw, 
10th October I8S2, atf 
shall oeasa and deteEffiiaui.**.^,. , 


The Chancellor ^ tha Etchequer ob¬ 
jected to the aaienomeDts on the ground 
that there coudd be iio material alturatioo 
in the existii^ finanoial arrangements 
without breaking down the at stem alto¬ 
gether. If the whole of the salt tax were 
repealed, either some new tax must be 
imposed to supply the deficieucy, or the 
integrity of the sinking fund must be in¬ 
vaded [Alaugh!}, pid gentlemen meaa 
by that laugh, that the resolution which 
hod recently he^ agreed to, trenched on 
the sinking fund f 4f so, the House ought 
to adhere with the more pertinacity to 
what remained.. But be denied that the 
resolution in question involved eny in- 
croaphment on the^sinking fund. If, how¬ 
ever, this amendment was adopted, the 
present surplus of the income over the 
expenditure, on which the existing sinking 
fund was founded, would be diminished. 
Witli respect to the proposition, as viewed 
with reference to its e&ct on the com¬ 
munity, he believed, that the remission 
of 13«. of the duty' would afford to the 
public all the advantages that would result 
from the remission of the whole duty. 
For all the domestic purposes to which 
salt was applicable, a reduction of the 
ptice of salt from Vis. or 18s. a bushel, to 
4s. or 54., would operate in such a benefi¬ 
cial manner, that the difference of 2s. 
would not be perceptible. As to the 
question of the q^ty on the salt employed 
in the phenes, that might be discussed 
wlien the bill went intp the committee. 
It..waa of vital importance, however, to 
Ihe whole systesa of our finance, that this 
amendmeni^ i^ould^ not be acceded to. 
By retipnieg toe 2s. a bushel of duty on 
parliament would rt tain for the publio 
gqi^mnderable revenue. It was probable, 
in,,ppDsaquaDcw of the increase of con¬ 
sumption ,which tlie dintuustion of duty 
musp.napemorHy ocqasmn, that the pro- 
dnfie, of tba dutj^«C% a bushel would 
ijv ‘it® ’^ould be 
pfinpuon of the 
.Pfopwtion would 

‘ho 

W?i#wr AhI ^>0 before Uie 

lo' ir< 5 ‘ 

>oqgyatnlatedtbe House 
m broken in 

JMfifhgentleman’s mind 
—- ^—^aqmgat of the session. 

gfiuleqion had then talked 
.•HWWr'9^ ,cgUef, Qouiid be experienced by 

remission ef taxa- 
^ fUbt both ^odeouin had 
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«ven geoe fiirtber tbdii the nobli^ lord bp* 
pobite did in 1816, #beh he (shM ** wd 
ignerent inspatience* e^'^peeplb dn 
the wi^eet of texetidh [iLora Lohdon)> 
deny denied having tbd'* 

preatide]. He (Mv» B.) dbist'^heve 
daeaVnt, then, that the ndbfe Ibid bdff a^d 
so. And yet thh itlb&'*efiii sh^sid^ulfaf,' 
the eolloehtidn’sdi'pecolfMi^ the ^old 
phrase sd exttttbrdMary, thirt i^ was' df& 
fieolt td eappdse tmy* dne eould fanii^ 
such an exprauion haid'heen used whet^ 
it aeiually had bet hben eor The right 
bon^ gentleman had ndt only charaeteitsdd 
a remissidB of taxatkmi 'm e most ddicu* 
Ions project fbr the of the country, 
but had absdlately assened, jthStt he was 
not sore diat such Wrdinitsion would not 
inefrease the exists evil.'' The House 
and the country ha^ hoWeVor. reason to 
rejoice in the new ‘ridW df the Subject 
entertained by the right hon. gentlettian, 
who now talked VhryBaently, m (he great 
relief which the taking off 1^. out of l,^r. 
in the duty on salt wauld afford. Far be 
k iVotn him to sayt that such a diimnntion 
of the duty would not afford considerable 
relief a relief for which the country had 
to thank, not his majeity’s government, 
but those who corap^l^ theui to concede 
the remission. The right hen. gentleman, 
however, refused td t^ke Off the remaining 
2*. of duty. On ttme point he [Mr. fi.) 
p^Hbetiy agreed with, ^e''member fitw 
Cumbenan^ Was it tiotbing,^!^ refus* 
ing to abolish thd dutt^ to lai((p tip thp 
whole expense attendmk it^ cdllectton'? 
Perhaps he shoqld be tplattfttittae htnodtii 
of that expend wouM afahtO with *thb 
amdunt of the prtfdUcd of (ha ditty. 
if he might judge' frdiir prt^mtit 
pense of coDOix^r ffhOtlttm add Wag- 
land, no sueh'eliSiO^v^ld'^'thib MtiuK*. 
On thi 
and a 
not more 

of Scotlahd,;#U^'1pd&W^df>)y td 
100,0001., ektM# i^doAlbd'Witk 
21.000/. The um rdittlt mpt 
pectedhere. 1^‘tHp^a 
Jeetion to pretervm^ (ob oaty ii 
ent of the expense of coltecting 
meant the 

€rown. If a Inge’^rOyh^Wtke th Bb 
raised by ahjr partfbwaf'ftdpahi 
(herewas ho meand'df htBiffisg, h beHfiffi 
metaut ef petronagb^'M the helldodm 
aaightjjuady be aiiodbfd tb the €ril 
Bek if^tbe«w#enha wb* i&im wae tilSi 
k wrie ' 



tidnal grounds. 40 keep up a disptopor* 
t^ate patrohago. ‘ There was a tnird 
diction td the continuance of any part 
of die duty. Let the Hotise make what 
idt^odoiM thW pleated in the ssh laws, 
it^'wXs iAipo8Sible,''t^tle any portion of 
^'duty existed, that there should not 
dd«exfSt^ose rej^lations whTeh were the 
Wbfst pint of t^e iMst laws of this'cotmtry 
-k-the levenue Bw& No man Who had 
not seen the qpe^tion of thfoseigWii in our 
Oodrte of jdStiee>^Who bad not witaesSed 
tbh ratolertAifh togOfatlOns ^whlch WOHs 
brought toge(h^'‘bader this branOh of dbr 
rhvenue sySt)eikM<^i^d form 'any fddd 'of 
the exteUt C»^ Which they craOiphd hra 
fettered indUSttf^^Of tbesnareswWichthey 
strewed arotind its jprogress, or of the 
downright gallmg Oppression that belonged 
to this part of our jurisprudence* WerO 
it only for the sake of getting rid of all this 
odious m'achinlery, it would be well to 
abandon the tax; but when, in additfop to 
all this, they Considered the undue pa¬ 
tronage, and that alt these evils were to be 
encountered for a sum at the utmost of 
800,000/., he thought the House could not 
hesitate to relinquish it entirely. 

The Marqhis of Londonderry said, that 
any stranger who badheard the learned gen¬ 
tleman, would really suppose that his right 
hon. friend was so fond of laying on taxes, 
and so mimical to taking them off, that he 
had preached a lecture to the House on 
the delights and the utility of taxatioD. 
Nowi he would appeal to* the House, 
whrthSx his tight hon. friend had not in- 
vat^ly dUtk^, that whenever taxes 
edhldij^ timUted without detriment to 
thd pimife etbdit, it would be a great 
relief to (he country to remit them? 
Wbot hk right hon. friend had argued 
egutfst Whs. the assertion of the learned 
l^ttdeadao, thgt tkxes should be taken off 
td botA sfn 'enfdunt as immediately to 
remove the agticukoral distress. Ibd 
filmed gentl^ad contended, that if the 
reh|iril|otf' of fee or six miiltona of taxes 
did tfot i^eve that dinxess (which he 
Vh|^ Wlit knew it wmdd not), the re- 
oq^t fO^prpee^d farther. His 
nieud, ^OQ the contrary, mam- 
mfodd tbiih'ihjSreiuMoe eould not proceed 
a Jbrihrit Uiat it could not 
pncikcf'mrther, without shaking public 
nyedif.lrnff tuning in national bankruptcy; 
dhdimibfhrb that an accordance with the 

respect to the pat/onage, it was admtdtS- 
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tei^ tiot by thegovbmtbent bat by the 
bBht’d of Excise. Iti dhe word he woiild 
stind to the Hoaae why the learned gen« 
tietnad h^Morted the aotendtnent. Either 
he to take fhnn his right bon. 

fWhtfa^ihe'nierJt which belobged to him, 
oi( Hii^'^iihed to destroy the system which 
, ‘lilianreftt had sanctioned. Th%}c8rned^ 
{^tiemdn felt hims^f so 'thmpletely 
beaten, that he perceived Wert only 
two games open to hhn.* He noped^ 
^her that the Hoort Wttald lilten to* the 
insinuations in drbidi he^irts'tdways in> 
duiging in order that hh might appro* 
priate to hhnself die htiggestioas of his 
right bon. friend, or'oi| the bther hand, 
that oarKahihiit "niig|ht be induced to 
degrade itselfl byb^kihg down piece¬ 
meal the aysteni whibiti^'had hitherto 
determined to Wiahrthhi. ' If the learned 
gentleman could oned W h!s jredge in, 
he knew it wohfd be difficult to prevent 
him firom dnWng i^ fhrtber. Unless, 
therefore, the House, wert prepared to 
retread their steps, thcy^ Would reject 
the amendment; if the House aHowed 
the learned gentleman to do what he 
wished, he would not only trench Oh the 
sinking fund, but would apply himself 
to the appropriation of a part of the ge¬ 
neral income. 

Mr. Ricardo said, it was asserted by 
minuters that the annuity scheme was no 
infringement on the principle of thenhddng 
fund. If so, instead of rorty>five let Uih 
period of that scheme be extended to 
fifty or uxty yeafs, and that wO^ effotd 
a sufficient sum to enable patHament to 
remit the whole of the salt dhty. 0 ', 

General Oasti^ wae of opinioR Quib| 
the reduced duty would'be‘nfii^’niort 
produ^rt tittn Wat antieipited^'VHewas 
satisfied with the diminutidn propoaed. ^ > ’ 

Mr. SentU, of Wilts, dial^er^M tHe' 
aalt tax as the ttidst inbehteamia of ^ 
imposts. He hbpedUwddldbWtfatlrt^ 
got rid of, and that, no lenghf exhiri>i|fw 
a widetu of taxation;'no Wbtiiit^r4iod« 
be hardy enough to ptopOrt its rtHtriT*! 

Mr. Caleraji allowed that didieb^ffits 
of the exchequer’s proposition wOnt ^tikj 
first instance farther than h{tf'(Mr<i cillj 
had dooe. But it should be reedtiedt^ 
that hit, ttlthnate ol^ect hhd heOh \he an 4 
nihilatldn of the lex^^^SodgliK'he wall obi 
liged to sifit fibi priiwuy wrtpoiitidii to^e 
palate of thOM to whomitiRw itiadei''-i$I 
make the reridue of the tax proiiucthretil 
must be exren9dQ''to^ tfiO'fislfiWied/^hM 
Which nothing' Ittialt iV'ibm hi^K 


(ior» Importation Bili. 

It would be in vain otherwise to expect 
an increase of consumption at the rate of 
<50 per cent on wh* ai^iwie nf the Snt ne- 
ceisity. It was evMmsithat on the ground 
of eenstitutional 'princ^le; ic' w oald be 
betted to art rid of the tax altogether; 
While dnW pan nf it MUrinedythe people 
would suipeOt,*ihdt eO the oeeunrenee of 
any irWceMltyibr miring money, it wonid 
be restored' to'its preawcnagoitade. It 
wad well wortby^of the consimwadon of a 
finaneiB] minihtdr,) that the repeal of the 
tax in q^ueilrion {would afford the people 
the meana of indulging in the consumption 
of other exdsbaMff commodities; so that 
the revenue would )MC*soffer. 

Hie House dhioed: Fm* theorigioei 
motion. Ill, for Mr.Otirwett’aiimendnient: 


OorW ItfPORTA'rtow Bttt.] On the 
order of the day, for going into a com¬ 
mittee on this bill, 

” Mr. Camin^toset to movean instroetion 
to the committee, the subject of which, 
he said, was not new to the House, having 
been introduced to its attention in a pe¬ 
tition from the holders of foreign corn at 
Liverpool. It was undoubtedly a great 
Object to get rid of the accumulation of 
foreign com, and the holders entertained 
tiie hope, that if it were ground into Hour 
there would be en opportunity of export¬ 
ing it to tbe’Weit indies or some other 
placet Uhd 'it trtf wished that permission 
ibould be given that It might be taken out 
for the ^pttrpose"Of being ^p-ound for ex- 
ttSMafioW, s^ Iflilhig of exportation, that 
iltttighlbOrttoh^iMdwareiiOaBek The 
firttliigdiition^woild be, that the person 
bildug otft'forbW’ttora should enter into 
(]bMid“lio rBfuitf ^evOo a' larger than the 
lAual proper^ rtf^’fionr. It might be 
jmrittitced iO refnaih fbr the Uhanm^f ex- 
^ridliiMi''R^crirtaifft tltiw,^y>ri]I%eeh8, 
rinfflfi>M%e'lfbfttni|driBldnbond;*Hod not 
%dkrw|W» ooidbMti-'^'iuyiSW tonsums- 
tien until Uie ports were opened.' He 
wWiM hbie, iwVbahitdiO «r hiitihction to 
4hBi«»imak|«et‘»fitoWvthey>hairt to 
tijifita pro<Mt dir tiW'bill vto allow the 




'tir eiGpwNMlwiiit 'll 'K < 

that the agri- 
>eiilMfimi(mlMep«0'««>mp)emly ground 
HU'mult takffuhe liberty of 
rtUpblragthii gvlndfng^hmile, in whatever 
‘kHftMi^KrtppMrad. Xothfng was more 


^ttrtppimraa. fnotiung was more 
^''pMOatb^he antfoteclioitd&to 
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our oiarket of fore^ «KPi ibipQd ^in,Ql boionju^pq^l^ooia; bu^*e bad., 
of flottP. l(•^v.^o'> t (t i{ il fffflP U>e#iep^^X. 9 f Wjr pocaliar siApaUpa 

Mo. #bc»f«fo ognfMdibtItftitf obujjWi 
oDoU wt bp tattoduttMiF<^jtJai>&HF>e<{|^J 
agaibtc (he flout <$Qtom9intff,lbi9bflnfl 
ket iiooght iMxt to>p (hflnlU^As 
spouriiy could b« liHI«Mddie MflW 

uojosi totdqftfipft ifae 3h(i}dcif.>l^Mlg% 
coim Bf‘ it4 H» tjbMgbti^^ibd^ ^ 
noble lord ewiUb^ftd|^tilrDpi^x# 9 ««tf 
on the iMtppeob .Jam «* ^e •hoi^ bMNKllffrj 
for CumberJaod fouadtod 
on the palueef ia)rte,>ia<4MHindPi.K^paft 


»TTnT^i>'‘n<:ft¥tt’‘.yTT7 


pterhog. HeWMApweai ibIK (b«p(!ApW> 
should have M'ttbunitob(.Mipp)ir(0*>«<bi(( 
and flo iacreape^f iJmi)* itpa»fliNc(|j aeitibe 
thought a gnMw>jfr(Sediih)ri'jQ4b% Wftde 
calculated to produce those eSectp. He 
difiered «itireiy flroaa the hon. meiober, as 
to the ill effoota itFPuld hateaq^n 

the demand for Jehavt* 'r'i t ( 
Mr. IVeOem would flQ^«ieio«i» Mt the 
clause, if security opuldlw giveit that the 
corn reduced tp 4pur should not be 
brought iotahonw ceosumptipaf^aiid he 
was disposed to thi^k thatsdtdteecprity 
might be given, n 
Sir J. Ntv^rt had no (^ecthm tojbe 
clause, on the uodeiXaading |hat pfopet 
means would be applied tOtpreva^ the 
flour from heit^ breugbt>jat9 hpipe,oo^ 
sumption, ' ji 

The Housedivideo: l^ostbeJoatruot^ 
186; sMiost'it^ 49, 'Ou^thei qupsMan, 
<* that Mr. 'SMakdr.do |t»lth<ithe 
chair” Mr. UMV^jifi «a 

amendineatt ftrthll |^,|i4Mejd^^|eyol 


w»Li'’ ‘i’> \^ 


to consider tllB,lite|l«eletHigid)a'^;l% nrfJJhgJtiMaaM 
portation df fitffiglbeoi^'jnnXhafinmi 
roent tras ittghtivaAfuOfjnlhe 

‘♦that the ) 9 peak«ild<k«of)Llfloreitm -'*^*’“* 

the Hoiueidivjdedd) dijta»d49 i\ Hdasii}. 

The Houmthoitia»ssMildj>jtsd&hPNYtbei 


the permaoeghipldheMth wld«h#ltP»tel^ 
he imported «,w aJtofj -wf; w;ij‘ ma 
Mr. JFliimaredial^iWat. 
two objectir,f4»,niiaihtife,p«mfa^ 
this> c<HinMyhab<Ql8t aI^ 

ooMolrieei hedtp 


htftYtMi m ^ha 
lr«0|Jd 

..4 «k « 


la ft C(MQtty,d«¥i«iyd^)MI i 

W iMCes«ry,;^atieaUiA ’ 

e^dhe obtabe|}i ftohiMtlHIr poeoftiw. 
Without haptorta we aewd^aotsexpeefi^i» 
have eaiiei(ft.r it,«ai IfiMM^t pf ^tiira 
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at the titne of io^ertaiioa inttead of the 
thae of takhtg Ur out ef the warehouse. 

Mr. RMnad utk no eaflcient retoon 
for ado^troar the amendment. Xt would 
hate OboOdnet of preventing the w^e* 
bo«Mtl»ior()wn aoder any chcaiholaatiea.’ 

contended, tha^ tthe 
dbieiiilttent o^as in opposUiop fo the whelw 
tthfehomni^ system of this oount^y. i 

Mr. Jo jBettM contended,! ihkt 'litmrd 
was hUle or no amdi^ betweM^’tlMt 
warehousii^ of com iod)«lltMr«dielM; 

* The committee dMdediFeirtheanieiidk 
ioent,S3{ AMiaatit,?0. Mv«0&ntrin|tthMfr 
propoeeda ciaaep toauthtHteethagrlDdiag! 
of foreign eotd intd fleh|r, for the putfiose 
of ezpo^tioiuti The dleoM wee agtera to 
pro fmoA t and the^ftlrthei ^diseoMion of, 
It being postponedi cBe'Houie resumed 
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Tundt^Junt 4.. ^ 
CaijMiKAL LAira.}: SirtAnned MaA* 
iraoth rose, to entreat the attmitioa of Hw 
House to that eeiy 'im^rtant enijeeti 
the ocuninai law of the eoontvy \ aiid he 
felt that in moothig'atqueitiett already so 
often dtBeiis8ed,i he ehonld hade ecOaiiMn 
for the patience and for the indolgened 
of honourable membasi. Hie fact of the 
r^ieated discaeiion of the aidjeot'Hhet 
fact dtoneM-imnreseed upon^bicd (he 
euUy of tus taak; but he ees also emsra^ 
that the very natareof the^raeatioe mad 
calculated to do any foiin^ nlher than to 
excite general interest tothe Houes. 
The question, however ieoperteot to'the 
oonmiunity at largcv touebed, at^no poinfy 
the interests df any partieolar tHamt tti 
neither Quoted ^tfoareof any pjteiyf 
nor could iethdifeodered stfoaei^nt to 
ihe’amhitionef enyhaUviddalt Utfotmafo 
no field for^tbal'kimbqf msieaalM9MiM|h 
ia the Heose'whiiNi'^niae'jtheF'ptlaeh^ 
amusementeftiie|Mtfliedi«Blityb|etehat^ 
ilor wM it Uk%t»f rhdit<Nit>^ of'NieeF 
mote serious coMeeim bstmedc bedieintUt 
^tntlcmen tfareatsoedniMih 
abteM compelled t vdt dSiMl 
measure^ which tlm*HdaM»i|a#fohA»Mfft 
flUely'heard so oftea'daifogedlm'ptwhsi^ 
mmsiom 'Not om of iUseeRvailwuiriiM^ 
oppMite kinds pf mtefolf bsiouged th thd 
sdi|e«t iK»d whlebherfaai atfo^eo tSfaL; 
IM A(Oi de^>hDpoi|mibeoft)4ie mfojaoe 
hod m^UaU da, iKfo ofoHM.:*!^ 
eimfoo botifo'toidostsM 
difficulty whielrattBdMdiedeiNi habffiaqt 
«f a qiieiriotno iap e e td dl yf dhtois e d» im 
sustaM by^dba'inntwMitf ip^: 


Sit Jo Mackintosh*^ Mahon 
* 

raspectebly«s^ied petitions which had 
bepn presented to the House. Those po* 
tions, attested 'as to their value by the 
hom members who pteseated them, spoke 
tiib ditltbersee Ophupii, the dseiiM feeling 
of.a gfoat,. 4 nt^i^ of the eahgbtened 
elul reflecthiqiGfohahitsaii of«>finelaad; 
endrlm,,^ndmgi'np(w.the feoddatim of 
pttUm 'opilaioh, ind ahei^ to etaunine a 
qeesiftoo wliiobno ooh coidd deny to be 
lafathd very first iimportance, datmed 
eaeuiftif^lw ashed foat aimae patient 
•tlention fingaa tbo Hduse with which he 
ibad'dmen honoursd upon former occa¬ 
sions. rAh auohkhn addancad penod of 
thoyear, he ecmld hfnfo no hope of intro- 
duentgo bill tohe passed daring the pre¬ 
sent aesaioo. Ai^ proposal to that emot, 
at much a time^ would, bh anreasonabte; 
snd he had been prevented, pdrtfy by the 
coiine of pnbUc busincas, partly by a 
seaue of the ffiffico)^ of bis subject, 
and partly by hia turn ill state of 
^ heMtl^ fnwi bridging the matter forward 
ah an. earlier perie£ But although he 
bed He hope of a foil disoustion of the 
sublet^ iniwth Houses of parlisment this 
ymw, hf .diouid hold it unpardonable if 
mscUd not make simae effort to advance 
a Aaosa whieh the community had so 
deejdy ht baaft ( aod<he therefore mtend- 
ed to propose a resolution to the Home, 
mferaly afivvhig w general principle which 
ha'Upuanmd had ahnmy been recogotaed, 
and flirtaally adepiedrm variotM cases by 
khdrlfoMMS^ sud.oy the legislatures and 
tbit raamutten might serre as a bams for 
BscMaies tmbeiteKen iathe next session 
focthoreari|ikMt'>iBid!4rifocfflation of Bn- 
tUiiQnifoqaMam. ut > * 

better robufseb* with that view, 
dsddh’pethtmffae^tdrfad the re«;lution 
atieacii. 'IiTwds fofow-'i Hwt thia Hmise 
anmidyekuribiddf themeat setsiett, 
|l|lmiidfo<thcfoiiMelibdw* cesiaidemtion 
Mm ^mdata* qf!irtgiedshigrthe^*efficaey of 

suiting' their 
^ ' fttayebit fiwfthrmoasurea 
— 0m {^Uieeh and ibr 
, l^gatef Tyansporta^ 

for 

iWt aqfohna- 

would 

PMJljyl'iMffipif^aaiWieied lb|I»«iduo to 


00M«|dh|r fosM #f XesqMsiotrin wfafeU 
ih&n^dmobomMsohm^ t 

io^iflivoMa of the 
| it fo o l | lm'r fo w i>f wii^ deolardlioB 
tad^dfflgijW>^sil>(» rdiofaition.aii' tiM 
limiMlihidl'^bphwitb reipoii 


rupettktg the CriniitM Latos. 

ta toy thing like crittdim apoo i^otdcrhe | 
gave<fajfl up at once to tboso-nrfaoiDigbt 
thtek them worthy o£ snchemi^alaon t 
«nd<hanog •toted'th|ti>'iafuoh fawxoold 
odd a lew words am'juntjdcnriin^ i^thtt 
ooune which he*wss(tiddBg*^‘ii^^*^ 
little value upOB*'prdoedp^Jjea ^deh 
mfiUeri,;i but itfifeeedenh*'^ afinestoyt 
preoedeot be bait hod pf the binliM 
deicrtptkMtiIn> ladntost' elrety« worv^of 
reTormatioo wbid» had Oimrieiioedidehav 
meat oppoaitioD) it hod^-oeea' fottnd ne^ 
ceasary in the diffiMenid'stegca <odi>tlte 
subject to vary ^ fdnu of preamifcifpib 
to parliament. Jifc4bal jdemmUe aaMKL 
sttiW) thegrealeatefirt pavb^bfwmdaHh 
times in the canaw of*«ma|i«eu(iaad 
humaaity* the ebpliqotk.bt ^ 0 (< 6 laMa. 
trade-^afier bills tiad< passed}the 
House in favour of. .watcaiehnroUdad 
been rejected in'.iheioppdrv'after a'bilh 
for the partial suppredsmn «£* the trade 
had passed tbreugh both Houaet^ a.reao*' 
lution similan to that i^idu benbw eob* 
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was made because the mere threat of 
death hod deadened and defeated the 
whole opereidoa of the law, and had, 
within the Bpace<bf 7Q years, ^ueed it 
toa dead letter. This altoMttionin the 
hankntpl laal <waa. only a single imtance 
aaeoog>ntaoy’wbi^ might be oUted. And 
QdHtii lhe>legiflattiM bave put &ctb a 
more s^IemftiregdgQitioitof th^pcuu^e 
fimddiicbhe.*i«bi«oj>wcoRteoding? "me 

* j — A -ft MAwamalmst T0* 


mitted, had been proposed byMr^tFoa*b 
It embodied almost low djfing Words^s'^ 
was the iast eSpiMa of tbit unexthi^tt^b^' 
able seal for virtue and humanity wbwh 
animated bis heart auA shed ^lustre over’ 
his public life; and in Ibllowing' socls an’l 


gaiiedfteu^hilMV^lMudwtvteies^^^ yet 
fflarndHlml} behkfnptcy was a.begvier 
eAiiM»'dmiOnMBt^.(mt<ef twen^ of 
^kihtWsfctsstUlitoapitsI fay the o»< 
isli^ ]ew.)nf}<£p|^bsid.'’He wotdd jint 
m^i0inn»eh»«iN»;rtfi the Houssiwitb ref 
peated-antebces t but there was the ease 
of ob^diftii^MllW'lBW was mitinted as 
r^rded that ofisace from capitm at Ss. 
to capiMl'Se ..Iha old eseuse for 
diat law had l>seii}L.d)at it was intended 
to gddrdbfiAsanle p^Uea the property • 
«Cf doP4hfflptiDee|i^ ftmn a land of small 
tlnmlo whasb tthey'iteitt cxmtinually ezK 
Msedo Tbat'eacueaitMis now given upu 
Tfafr 'snidD^ thefts were made no longer 
oaplal>*anddl&instead of 5s. was msde 
the ptiod of^atraao'd Ibe^ .Waa fhcther 
iaataiu;eLneoetiferyof.tfaeadopdmi of tbia 


example, farther sedndtfotiprecedetjdbslipiiimtpleifjlm'aclbdf the Hodse 


came anneceuarywo m -f; v. j ^ 
Having juatifiad^bieTeopdttCt^ tetlh’iiK 
proposing the ]Wsidatinu,lheitiawldfA^ 
ceed to ofimr a'&W'olpdrtatlbmt^faiiiiP' 
support. he veaUadr apsa^iftib 

Houio to .declare* }waeifttis«ofciwt the 
efficacy of the peed hma dettld.lie»hw 
created by an abatemhstoofoftMlrtt^doeit 
In proposing to the Houi«/tddi|KdHkiftfatt 
dedarationi be.proqposed^ni 
they would ^dtetetyi hi ^ 
in definite! t«!tti$> 4 liMidtadrielMftb»^e^ 
tainedin maiqdabtelbfi'ftte^iiaasdJh^ 
and in Joine aoteefftbfcsifcwfttgyhfttwbfct 



Had aouithotdtihsfssegeMin nmSugtfm 
bleaehipgrghnttMS hA«4ir«iflpM^'0b| 
tbeivei^.gfdiliid thtolfnlDi^ 
niihident wasiUft oi^ jpdolibihlsittM 
o£} aaal^gr ttet> pn gt ifi Ma i nt e j fart Ni y 
Hfid. 

iaig.ift|Mi<tejeffi>pii j eniteiTa mbit m 
ieveMab.>lprooeeded»ipteffijnl^'tbph^ 


moo eabht avsneedoverheappetlP to*. 
'QwidbUls'hi^lfbevdmelof tW 1^ sit S. 
AoiaiUy.piiighbdiB i^tetedk the eommit* 
teestteufteimbd |»y>dhe)dlottie,)m>d the 
irepocfw oeitbase ^ceandlteea. Kay, be 
awinld, afvMlrpte ithewcUvisions in that 
wd‘^ iheMi^ exhibited upon 
the tettSluollCtfbi^jr.. He would adc, 
[phtehofdlte'etteedeaieia b£ members bad 
lUftheemobninjertni^jpi^ fteKng of 
theUotadifiiMiingsttaqletelymaoifissted 
aigamilmifadstsfa; ttpon that nueatlon, aa 
ifeM eyeribecit^telted to be,, or ever 
eoi^A^«’‘.ws}KNded <,tp tie, upon a 
qmaftiaie maroigR'eligsaeftl degblation I 
Hooii»Mhibfte^mbdce«te.dM 8 <i^ at- 
tendiwteh leehinibimi^tmiild nevw 
ted>adM)thldI»m 4 t>wte given 
lad tentb UhadgittoMiv more im- 
ilbtggdidhitevOteW* Tbestate 
I39|aissemlii^ sanaent when ho 


efvthe efcatete ilhttollb such quesuons. 

suitetiliwtdA'f ttfO^rftnitoufoedd a^ iM f^ tiBte tfaat%tt, not ont of my 

cates *ef fiatjEanThdlthfite^ Woadblftl i i totitg iifcgt. bdl mtreiy to show ^ 
wonbldoeteaditllMm admslMniqi.«a^|i|paK.thdq«tetion fbrgeiyr-n]^ M 
mitigated .(Otitle6Ta»wmihttoa.tiMOikfaaiRqHlli^^ wbiebioaibe strong-hold of the. 
oSm whs inijghifieiBftl<^ik« ctaagdU^fiWeiite of his pisseot meMUfev^npem 
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that qU 6 st!(m '^!ch farmed the 'fety (*»a»t be Jaatttiecl apon the Minh prinbiply 
triumph of teventjr—the House of Com- | with wat ob any other measure whieh 
iQouB had inelihed to the wise resolution, went to taltienway the liHe of roan^wpon ' 
that th^^oirihnient of death sliould to a the prfoOiple df^sn^dafenee. tlioprineipte 
great haiint be uooe away ? Upon tliat we Imd ii» itthMw of seeoring or ste<* 
groiilui^fike these, it 'was wot tdo mudt fet^hig ohtMhrea aglthwa the iiidi'vidual 
to that, in calling upon the Hoosh' eateepl *( 9 ^ dwittwyiag Mim Shew, of 
for a’resolution that mitigatitm woidd' bouMe«''‘tne*]aad li 9 'opon those who juiM 
promote efficacy, he called upon it to de*) tided tdtingnf nlMra tifhc They were 
dare nothing which it had not ehr|httlty. hoddd ttr ahow^thtttj int the cMOs where 
declared long ago; that hO only wded^ th^'IMmCended^thr Hi it was necessary, 
mending that avowal id tennif which tbw TMWer#ho dWMiWied ngaipat the power 
House* hy its acts, pad pepeatedly made could nei) be eapeotad to prove a ni^a- 
aiready. The lattm* part or histesolution' tivei < Now ho fwf J. Id.) charged' this 
he had introduced, because hdbadhedb' defilec UptAa tANk teOr of finglSRid for the 
told upon a>fbrmer occaiien, Hiat in et> last 150 yean, All< ptlnr nations, what- 
tempting to discuss the <j(d^fOD‘of cad* ever difjrat be thsir Wa. be they miki or 
tal puni^menriM. wfihodt lootung at tnc be (hey cruel, made H a principle gene- 
question of'secondalty pttniwmenb. be raltyi that thOte tawndtoald be earried 
wa<i se^rating two tbhm, which, frotn into effhct. Bott while such was the nrac- 
their nature dtoUid be thdivisibie. To tioe Widi aR fruieign oations. Enghmii had 
satisfy the holders of snCh onihions. he 200 capita} offiwicet upon her code, for 
had put the two qtmtions fn m» present not itiore than 20 of which convictions 
resolution together. He hhuSelf tno>!li|[ht Over took place t aad upbn the convictions 
them, in some points, {nseparabiy con-^ which*dtd takw place, not more tibm one 
nected. though not mtacUy hi the way' oflbnder out often soared the penalty of 
which the gentldsei!i fo whoef he alluded thtlaw. Hiat "soeh a system-, notwith- 
maintainCiL ‘Ttfosk gehtleaHdli''thoogfit siiafldil^ltSlKhsurdity, should find some 
that the question df^scCdndai^ pbtim- supposterv, hadiditot wondm*. Paradox, 
ments should be first eqnsldertffi; he, od from Its Vary sh^uiaHty, at once attracted 
the ^traty, gaVe his Hfst kttentloit tb the attention of genitH. Ananodiaiy or a 
the Ulital punishments t and he did so,* ardsektmmr^tywiat a plaything, sis it were, 
bccfiiise he took a vein refianpe upoh tbd' fob men Of tal^f and when men of teiont 
fdliacious appeal anch^ of Cffi^niy hiteresi ooncehied in gap¬ 

ing to the threat tifpenfshdi^ to bO-lfiikl^ pottfolfBtatabsdOdity, it would be strange 
tiue cause of the lax and disgraceftil con* if, fO inoouhtiy lika^England, it should be 
dition into which the secondary pintHb^ ibund WHhmtt defonms. And then, on 
ipetus had been permitfed to lapse. 'Xhe^ thb other haodApoophfS foncies were ex- 
very first step, in his opinion, to a reform citdd bybbob olsOuideiu. They were 
of our secondary punishments, mnst be a oHfofr^jgraeedbhdramUsedtwIth bearing a 
reduction of the capital pomi^meildsW thh%'any'bew<dMhotied,* which tltey bad 
reduction of that Stay Which'Mway# de« neswimagbied bould bear defence at ail, 
serted our lawyers ia acfioO^ but a rd}>- tbib ^bey woiSd ' be widi « boraety, 
ance upon which had tempted them fo stHl^bf^forWard 'diseiui^oih Oertoinly H 
neglect the effectiveness Of other syOtmiuf, wttatottb e(9iar%aasetlia«be eoaldasertbe 
more safe and more imporfont. t^fifot of Odv^criitfondilaiweafewhlg been 

Now, in offering spibe reasmbs Why-fbe dOfonided%y'M«.lW^^ andCH. Psioy. 
House should reafi^rm. the rmndm te^ iTI^e Ecd) it tle dfi y hiilQlkh|^ «f ebi- 
whicb he contend^, ho eotm ifot dO Eetk owy ai <M t *^ Tt a ad ia l MS 00 ^^ of Mr*' 
tor than take his footing ul^dgtMdlf WiilwMiWIl and 

which he had heard laid deWO^£y««d!^ OOaMMnM^wkicia 

foiend ofhis, that in fdl quditkfM 

to the arrangement of punisImfeddL^ AaCosttiw 

burthen of proof was not s^h tlfostfiHkd dwa i MW ww new mo 

attempted to rCdnce the CBPittd>p(Hii|fo^ fli l iip '‘HBwmfi^pftihasari were tho ofd<* 
meats, ba^whh those who ehttedvedfofotd iffiBUhtif < lp Huo i<( y>in »arWoh Mr. Wwdu 
support tfaom. That oburwt, wit wadi «bo» 

borne ont by every 'general nribt!^ ' oi ^u li yA Hi re IWM ^ so nr nothbilB <10 bha 
Capital punisnttiestts couM Vmfy to f ^hnc^ to taking nff 

fiable in caies of ifosclMoiidmisiijn 'Ptay tlNHIfll afhiriDaH dtol dogasat of fonpar 
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agesi ba'had the pleamre of defending « 
liopeleas catuc^ of juatifying ^uses long 
and long exploded, and Of paJliaUag evile 
whiel} irere condemned by eirery en- 
ligittened man in the country except hio}.?. 
8elf»^' As.to the panegyrica whioh Ja^yciv 
by profession were eternallji»proaoune>iNS 
upon the lawft of the coun(ry> while 
were, undiScrimitia^qgf ha;,(sir* 
thought they were wxong> .Upon por* 
tiqna of theiir comtaendatipn Iw. agreed 
with them altogether ; but indiscrimiDate 
praise carried back bis mjnd to the word* 
of that poet through whose,prose writr 
ings even the sj^ituf PaiyMHie Lost often^ 
beained in ell. its vigour; such ciomn)en>t 
dation made him tmm of the -wor^s of 
that poet, the first defender, letJt he re¬ 
membered, in Europe* of a free press imd 
an unfettered conscience; that hard, in 
his address to the Itords aed-ComaoDS of 
the land, spoke in these.teems— m. Those 
who fredy magnify what hea been well 
done, and fear not; to declare as. freely 
what might be dune better, give the.troest 
covenaitt for their fidelity. Their highest 
praise is not flattery, and their plainest 
advice is a kindof praise.” And such was 
the kind of praise,which he (sir J. M.) 
would apply to the great principles com¬ 
bined^ in the law of England,.. ,To distin*. 
guishing praise tie oflmed his fall tribute; 
and of undistinguishing praise, what, he 
asked, was the valued Such praise was 
bestowed upon tl>e law,.aft;^it,; now stood., 
Why, yes; and it h|^ beC,n also, bestoweil 
before the time of William 3rd, when .no., 
man indicted for jtreaaoo; (lad a right to 
a notice of triaj,. to»a,jQopy of. liis^mdiet- 
naent, or tt) a listofrtbw against 

him. Such prai6e<'bad been lawidied beg 
fore the act of the Ut of c^wep, Aope, 
when no witnesses could be rSwornf 
vour of a priso«er, al>d^wl>gn^i.t!waa a vain 
formality therefb.re'ta give, him flie right 
of calling witnesses at .dh .Uurtng all.the 
time that those exeellfint .i^uiationSi.had 
existed, the t*ry against, im^aters had 
been no leas loud than, it ,was now, . HiC 
cooteiKled, therefore, tlmt tim prai^ .of 
lawyers were, to bs. guardedlyjscoisedn 
Mr. Setgoat^t H«wkins#aid,.}p.^s •< Eleaa 
of the CfowiH'^ that ^,^«s© only who have 
takena superficial view-(d^^(huCruwi»^« 
cht^eit wiltM-ig0url,’’,^W3^dtbe 
believe that ^.th^'treads. we{t^ wsitle^ 
while thftetatMes s^ehiat witchcraft wgro 
still in lutt fisrcwnUrldb Wftel^ 
hurnedaa regularly ea^fidoita, were hanged 
atverm-y ts«ie.?^ Bt^ to. come iartlma 
VOL. vir. ^ 


down. What was the state of the law 
even within the last. SO or 40 years i Had 
not women been burned alive Tor petty 
treason within, that time, and prisoners 
put to; the torture for refusing to plead 1 
And yet ell this lybile lawyers had not 
been less ^ loud iih their praise of law, 
coi^tly writers, less Wjurm in its commen¬ 
dation,. or ependea to innovation less nu- 
mtwoua and determined 1 It was to funda* 
meptal principles that be wished tp draw 
their attention, in discussing the present 
question, although he was certainly aware 
that .no views,could he more unpopular in 
that House, and. that nothing was in 
danger of beingjbeldmqre visionary, than 
the idea of framing atnale of pVnisntnents 
ad^t^ tothedegree>and measure'of 
minalfty. jUe knew U might be said, 
that,every attempt to construct such a 
scale had been., found impracticable, and 
that no theqry of the kind wos to be found 
in the writings of Montesquieu. Let it 
not, however,, be treated with scoru and 
derision on the credit of such representa¬ 
tions. Such a scale was to be found in a 
document wbicli, thougli it had been 
enacted nearly 600 years ago, still formed 
a portion of eur written law—it was to be 
found .clearly and distinctly expressed in 
Magna Charts. In that superannuated 
statute, passed by turbulent and ipartiol 
barons, there was, indeed, a most singular 
contrast with the spirit of legislation that 
^tuiguished more modern times. But 
unpopular as. it might be to refer to that 
apeient and vcoer^le. monument, to that 
law,of laws which he charged the criminal 
jurisprudence jof England with violating 
gveiy day, he should yet' think that a 
British pariiament would listen ivith re¬ 
spect to this thirty times confirmed enact¬ 
ment. Remarkable it was that those 
.whom we, in this enlightened age, were 
apt to consider as barbarians, had legis¬ 
lated respecting crimes with the clearest 
.judgment, and with tlie most careful hu¬ 
manity- Their reserve as to the infliction 
of ^e. last dreadful penalty, he had al¬ 
ready noticed; their respect for property, 
and-tl^ rightaof iperchants, were equally 
onm^lcu<]|U.s«^.Pecufliaiy-fines were at that 
iijne sm ordinary mode of pimi-hinent, 
t^dv these were imposed on every occa- 
sini>f,t^tb a strict .reference to the anidunt 
qf the circumstances hy «Inch it 

.•was snC^nod or aggravated. V/liat were 
..thjn.,wnnila of that charter? “Liber homo 
Dnii amecoietur pro parvo delicto, nisi se- 
cundnosniodum lUius delicti, ct pro magno 
3 E* 
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delicto secundum magnitudinem delicti, 
salvo sibi contenemento suo: et mercator 
codeni modo, salva merchandisa sua, ct 
villanuialteriusquamndster, codem modo 
amercietiir.” Thus it appeared that their 
zeal for the distribution of justice did not 
overlook persons in. a servile condition, 
but that every class was alike' the object 
of tbeir wis6 and provident liberality; At 
this period the civil magistrate might have 
called to his aid >ali the thunders of the 
church; but he did not think it neceMMry 
to avail himself of lhat'alliance, in ordw 
to fortily his daonneiations of capital 
punishment. At that time it was trot 
capital to ^ utter a foiled note for ohe 
pound, to" cut down a tree in an ave* 
nue, or to steal to the taluO of 40s; in 
a dwoliing-honse. never could be 
deemed agreeablo'to the prhjciplei offe* 
ligion, any. more^ than it was to the letter 
of Magna Chanui to iofliot the punish¬ 
ment of death foe a fraudj or an offence 
against propertjTt to which the culprHdtad. 
been, perhaps, instigated'by the extremity 
of want. He could not but (hhth that the 
views taken in the 13th century, amidst 
ail the rigour of the feudal system^' phel. 
tented an afflicting contrast 4n this i^peet 
with the opinions Bowenlsertained in some 
quarters where they could notfeul of oxen- 
cistng a great tnfluenee. Enlightened 
lawyers were unhappily at variance wdih 
the authors of that great foundation of 
our liberties, which had been thirty times 
confirmed^ and which contained, instei^ 
of a measure of suspicion' and tyranny 
against all foreigners^ a special enactment 
for their protection.' Evei^ one had 
heard the name, if be bad not read tire 
writings, of sir Mathew Hale, ^at ce¬ 
lebrated person flouiished 'junder' the 
reign of Charles Qadf end^ in. his' #orki 
on the Pleas .of- the Grown,', had 
served, that death..-was too 'frdqdent^ 
adjudged in tUs- countryhut the dn^, 
ference between England and«ether* da>i 
lions was, that mudi was left* elsewHeth 
to the arbitrium judick, but in Bngti^ 
the laws were more determinate end in-; 
flexible- Let the Hc^e, iheiH Only rd-j 
fleet on the diange - whichv' had b^! 
effected in the cmraeter of our lanh* 
since Ihat period. It was by the extetftf 
of fUseretion left to the jud^ in ciiifildfil- 
cases, that we were now-distingnidied; 
from, aod opposed to every' ofhernsoon-' 
try in the world.' Was he to be chaiw^! 
with introducing new or vaguif commits’ 
on the subject whewlirproiUamd'ftQtiM*; 
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tbority like tliis; or rather did it not 
justify bim in proclaiming the more recent 
doctrines received upon it as themselves 
an upstart degeneracy which they could 
not too soon Iibendov?'^ Since the time 
of sir Matthew Hale, when, according td 
that veneraMe person, the eriidinal la# 
of England was too sanguinary^ there had 
been added various capHat punishments 
for- forgery, for stealing in a dwelling- 
houBts to the value of 40r.' and for sheep¬ 
stealing. If it were taid, that modern 
uesge'mfferedfrbm the usage of antiquity, 
and had ted to adrffereuc result, hesrmuld 
be ekfremely happy -to'place the argu¬ 
ment upon'that iimue. Lamentable, in¬ 
deed, #8S the in^dnee furnished by a 
contemplation of the aefual e^cts which 
had followed the change in question. 
The 8vci:age '6f capita! convictions from 
■1805 tO-I^OdnclUsive, was 381; and for 
the. last five years this had risen to 1,260. 
.Here was one- striking evidence of the 
practical resalt of a legal system, cod'- 
trsSted not. only With tiie sentiments of 
ourapeestors; but with the laws and in* 
etitattons-of every other country under 
■heaven.’ Something must be attributed, 
he;^ond alt doubt,- to an increase of popu- 
latioD. A Variety Of cahties might have 
been rooretw less influencial in producing 
this rapid ind ‘ firightful increase; but 
surely the presumption was- against those 
penal laws,'under which this increase of 
evime ihad taken piacei In other coun¬ 
tries,? where the law*was different, a dif¬ 
ferent .rc^lt-'had followed'; and sb far 
'tht# had the etucU in favour 

of''nlem*guthent;'- When* the disease be- 
oatne^'more-yibiientV 'instead of abating, 
|md iUf-'SyfflptDtne rapidly and constantly 
wfersaiedl/siWe^ there Was reason to sus- 
peet?’fhat'^ the *‘rdmedieii'Were not well 
^fledsek^'Or^apfiliedr '' It wwuld not be ae- 
arSned* by^anyetflighterted foreigner, that 
^ere?wae Anything In* ihe rtatTonal cha- 
rttofer WMeh^peeulfer^ disp^ed U't to the 
perpetMlidq ?of 'cflnUtthl wences.. The 
Mt^diad reeetitfy'ireeeived several pett- 
tfOtie^oiitUMe 'Otherting it* to 

adopt diiiSeprltfe^kM Whfeh he W^^now 
feehly'bnlSKvdtftifigi^l^oVi^^ In 
tlMfli ibwfdit^iilyui^e^,' that the 
jwfiNHpe: dt^fmhithmenl often 

IMIated' ifsi?nwu and secured 

4aawmity4#lhe<effldtder. fferbaps enough, 
JiwkviV, ftid^ teares^ been Said on the 
*ildpdriaMe«MSf*sIdverfiiidtd its osefulness 
Where the punishment 
i0f d«MliPCWa»<7ihffiofed; ^ feared thnt 
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this grent' object wae- too frequently en¬ 
dangered and altogether aacri&sed, hj it> 
disagreement with the feelings and sym¬ 
pathies of mankind. It, was in vain that 
the tyrannical magistr^ might flatter 
bimscaf with the hppe of spreading the 
terror of his authority by ^ severity of 
his jqdgments. The iawa ^ nature had 
declared, « thus far sha)t .thoti go, end 
no farther :** those punishments . whi^ 
were called infamous were at lengdt laid 
aside from their want of efficacy,^ and it 
was well known that when torture w.as 
somjetimes inflicted upon faith and CpW 
science, such was the support which, the. 
victims derived from the admiration, 
sympathy of their bStkolders, that |heir 
triumph was complete, .where their op¬ 
pressors had been.most confident ef their 
misery and humiliation- When msnldnd 
beheld the 'life of a fellowrcreature sa¬ 
crificed for a petty thefi, a .trifling .iojmry 
or fraud, their feelings at once revoUed, 
they sympathised with the, suffisrer in his 
dying moments, and^Bsccibinghis puoi^- 
ment to the effect of superior power 
alone, they too oflen inward^..loaded 
both laws and judges, with- execrations. 
These were reflections that seemed to 
have escaped the authors...of those 2^ 
capital felonies which now polluted oor 
Statuterbook, and'so many of whi^h had 
been added since the time of sir Matthew 
Hale. Adroittii^ Idle advantage to be 
derived from ,a partipiilar case of punisb- 
ment, where, the ^flunutances were of 
an aggravating pararet .stifl; they ought 
likewise to look at the ether side, and, 
consider at what piioe this advantage was. 
obtained. The awful punishment of* death. 
was rendered familipr, the idjsas gnd ient 
timents of mea were. ,CQofusedi; and the 
execution of a criminal 'Wat^ dijiwmed at 
all its salutary, . terrors^ . < That inilictiaa 
which would. otherwifs,carry, an authonty 
that must impress itself on the hearts m 
all, was regarded as aif.unavdidalde'aeei!- 
dent; a certain number .of deaths was 
calculated oi^ es<m as soldi^i looked foi^ ,; 
ward to the same eyenia ut'. thw course j 
of an honourable campaign.,/ Tber sword :| 
of justice was thus hluntS.»^end..tho .noi%>i] 
rectivejnduonce Qf$p9nal laws; was Inabl 
Jf it.was jiatd,,Jdi^t he speaking. 

Mnphiios.opher.^d<a theorist, ha»wdnMl 
refer to the Qbf>,effaMeiiait‘of>a deswedi 

person, .Mr* iSerii^t„;j4«kkitv in JSflfl.; 

4hcn,a member of.ithM.Ho«ie»'and boldr} 

»ng iw office# (P9iog,4ho lest emihesw^ 

p^on irh» |Md lewsdisSr trfi 


the city of London. That learned per¬ 
son, after an experience of 20 years, did 
not hesitate to say, that the complexion 
of our laws was too sanguinary, j^nd that 
u it was painful to reflect, that the punish, 
ment of death was not reserved for the 
crimes of treason and murder.” Kovr, 
he (sir J. M.) did not go so far in his 
philosophy as the judge to vfbom he was 
id.Iudiog wentf . conformably to bis expe- 
perience and practice. The principles 
which he was now desirous of seeing es¬ 
poused by the House, bad been already 
adopted, by states of the. most various and 
dissimilar forms ‘of government—from 
countries in. which the power^of the mo¬ 
narch was all but absoiutei to those in 
which the constitution rested on the verge 
of democracy. Russia had followed the 
example. ,Eyen Austria had been sub- 
dued in this instance, and, foe as she was 
to humali improvement generally, she 
here joined with Spain, with America, 
and with every other country except one, 
or rather except with a branch of the le¬ 
gislature in that one, which ho should not 
name. Such was the force of truth, and' 
so strong were the moral feelings of 
society on dus important subject, that 
during the French revolution, a very ma¬ 
terial alteration and reform was effected 
ia. their criminal jurisprudence. I'hat 
eminent person, under whose government 
it was perfected, and of whom it was now 
.certainly lawful to speak with historical 
truth, had mot onl^ approved of the un¬ 
dertaking#, but. assists at its execution, 
in which he displayed a share of acute- 
Ijhess, as wsR as zeal, which would cast 
OTOr bis fame hereafter, a lustre that nei¬ 
ther his conquests nor his adversities 
would eclipse. This it was due in justice 
to his. memory to state; for though he 
luid fallen in an evil hour, and had weakly 
.jtielded (o the temptations of legitimacy, 
when he might have been the champion 
o£ the liberties of mankind, yet it uas 
with no narrow.mind that he regarded 
.theim tobjects:: be patronized art, he wits 
himself ycraed ia science; he did not say 
.^tiQ his,pr.(^BMorif‘titathe wanted no learned 
.mtn, hUiC was ^disposed to encourage a!i 
^jmprovenmnt that did not circumscribe 
power or limit his ambition. Tbe 
i,Cbde> Nat’^’jleon was complete in 

compfy with the habits and Ian- 
.guage/ eff. (be'.noble marquis, be would 
Ul^ftMs.remar^ upon it “ as to its wnrk- 
in llw-year 18U. The entire num- 
bW' of CipUai offences in our criiDindl 
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jttfispra'deftde lie had' alreatly stated to be criroe which’ had'b^eo Witoeased. in Ertg* 
fi2S: in the French code it was six. land, must therefore be ascribed partly to 
These Six vi'eire'the followinghigh trea- her improved criminal' code. In sbia 
son, which'wSs technically denned in country, from tlie year* 1805 to the year 
terms-dififerent from those used in this 1809, which nus considered a period of 
country.''> MBrder, which was well de- prosperity, “frhen thd/chancdlor of the 
fined. ?Arson. Forgeries of notes of the exchequer tras in his Paradise, and issuing 
bank of France and golrernment securi- pallet > dreJftned that it was wealth,, the 
’^ties. Coining; and theft, under some of convictions had increased from JI89 to 
the following circumstancetfi~that it be 54®i ” As 'this was before the peace, it 
done in the night? thatit be ^rpetrated could not be ascribed to the pressure of 
by trro or more men; that the parties are misery under which,' he would not deny, 
armed; that a house is broken open, Or the|»to]>lehadsittoe groaned. He feared 
entered under the cover of legal autho- he was trespassing too long on the pa¬ 
rity; or that arms be either used, or tience of tbe-HouSeft'but a8_ we bad but 
threatened jo.be used.-Under the French seldom 'an' 0 |>pOrtuh^^' of discussing the 
Code, a seven teeiith pairt of the offences merits of the Code^Napoleon, he did ™t 
specified were capital. Under the Eng- think he should be right if, in considering 
lish code, about A'seventh were'punish- a theory, he omitted to - point out its 
able with death '.-In France, there was no merits. - In alluding to it,- he was com- 
transportatioh, andi tdioa* fotir*.f[fth8 of paring the systems of two great nations, 
the punishments'indicted emfsisted''of which, though'rivals in all things, might 
imprisonment and hard laboiir-’^ Ih Eng- be considered as jointly at the head ol 
land, the number of transportarions were Christendom; He was comparing the 
about dneifourth—thC' punishments-by results of the different'Systems of criminal 
imprisonment and'hard'labour amounted jurbpfudecce> adoptea by each; and 
also to one-fourth. /The ineah aAidimc of 'though*' as was said .-ISO years ago by 
the English poptriiftton during the'period lord‘-Hdifax, ** Nothing was so apt to 
to which his c^culatioos' referred, he crack in'stretching as'an inference,” he 
would take at il.OOOiOOO. The mean did not think he was stretching the in¬ 
amount of the French poptilatio'n, durliig ference too far' when he asserted,' that 
the same period, might bte -estimated'-at when two systems produced such oppo- 
127,000,000, being about twtf and a half rite effects, when under one crime had 
to one. Such being the number,’ it ap- decreased,?: whilst under the other it had 

! >eared that the convictions in l^gland • iacreased"rapidity there must be in the 
ml, in the first five years, doubled those one,'somfethlng-to l||^‘approved, and-in 
which had taken place in France, being the-other soraethihg to be condemned, 
five times ns many according to the ftttmV ■ Thefre was 'also >this'striking' -contrast in 
her of tlie people. In ^ the fi'^e'-yeaVs 'at' >tbe 'crinfindl lawS Jof France and! England 
the end of the period referred to, the r^^fhattbOifortner were intended to be 
convictions in England quadrupled those ^rried jnt^ effect," whilst, the severe dc- 
in France, amounting-to teh simos ■ the* wees of>the'latter wejre iB'most cases dis- 
number in proportion tO'the' |idpidatidn.- ^nMSdiwith.' ' 'Hiie, in'- iftelf,'was an ob- 
In France, the average^number'-Of otu^--^'Juelion whitti- ought'to; be fatal to the 
victions, in the first three ydars; waa^94r sywmn.''’"l| was h defpet ofiposed to the 
The average number in tho' ldst tbVsjfe'pi?cllceof*idI<iviliJ5e‘d'i»tions, ojmosed 
years, 303, beinga variatimi'of ohiy'ntiie. Lto- veasdn, ahd cobdemned by all 

In England, the average ■ number'*at‘the' .experidnpe.'fi'Itiwas ndt,; tl'mo^’.too much 
first-mentioned period'was'349.tn 'Ae toJnfeVji^t, uhd«c4uch a s^em, crime 
latter it had risen to 1,249^: Tliis^inereaee,^ -obi^adebeieffeeedally checked nor ade- 
though part of it mi^it-'be-tecril^'itD quately pfinishedl"? 1 ' 

the distress under -which 'thapbopte-ihad; .’i.tiie'cynomd lU^ksecM ‘fo that part ‘of -the 
groaned and continued-. to'^'^grOatt^ :sid))eoti'eo which -tfier'eeqOnd^art of his 
argued, was also eauBdd'-iw-part'by'tlm'^fi^difot|on‘Tiiei}dhid| tian^yV raat the’re¬ 
character of our penal codeiThasitua-^ :durti6un‘of'/'fcamw'-4>uwshment Weald 
tion of France, twice invaded; 'ftie dM-:tdpd<tii1 the'droprovement of civiHzafion. 
banding of a large army, and ■ the horrors. lFi«itit>wUfe'if«s|^t;tO' the^ state -of the 
of a thirty years* wsr, would havu'<^>: 'j^ltee^ -.Thh printfipal'f'rijject ■ of police 
them to expect e different result. '-ThUt. aht^dibff 'ie repress'^disorder} the next, 
■France had esc^qd the fatal increase dfiftn detiset:criine,'; <To tepsenii'disordm/U 
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would be necessary that tnore eileetual was a moral population, where tlie exauv- 
meansahould be adoptedrbut .be should pie of a different s«)t of men with better 
object to means derived froot'vtoo great a habits might have an ejfect on the newly- 
restriction of human action^ which he -arrived convict. This, bowevc^, lie re* 
would call tyranny t .and in the detection gretted, was not considered in our present 
of crime, he should deprecate as piuch system.* There were other.-vices attend- 
as-possible a system of .espionage, by ant upon our, treatment of convicts, which 
which he believed a nation lost more than' ealled for correction. He did not see, 
it could gain on the score: of mmrality; ifor instance, why . persons* transported 
for it was in itself a more fertile source, of might not . have their labour- transferred 
crime than any other. The most efFectual -to private masters, by whose ewe and 
means, io his opinion, for the detection.of superintendence much good might he 
crime, would be the mitigation of punish- effected. At the ssme time that, he sug- 
ro§nt. • If the laws were more mild, no geated .this, he admitted that. i,t was a 
stigma would attach to. the discovery of • measure which ought to bo adopted with 
crime; the hearts of men would go. with great caution; but, with proper precau- 
its detection, and w^should have tljat in- tions, he was satisffed it mtglu in many 
formation given voluntarily, and from the cases be done with very good effect, 
best of motives, which was now exthrted Another circumstance, which was emi- 
from the worst of vices. If it was wished nently calculated to check crime, was a 
to make the informer and the prosecutor prope^ attention to prison discipline. In 
appear less odious, let them net so fre* advertii%ta this, .he would not wish that 
quently conduct to the gallows; let not any thin^ should bo adopted without the^ 
death to the accused follow theaccuSa- tmost serious.ponsultation with those he-* 
tioii, and we diould then have crime dis- nevplent individuals wha had mado the 
covered, and its punishment approved; subject their study. But, without going 
instead of, as was now the case, crime more at large,into the question, he would 
studiously coneealod, and its punishment say,. that every thing depended upon the 
looked upon as wanton severity. classiffcation < of the prisoners. This he 

With respect to transportation Si a thought might be left in many cases to 
punishment for crime, he would say, that, the mscretion of the magistrates; yet it 
in a variety of cases in which it was at ought to depend entirely on the nature of 
present indicted,. he considered it unne- the crimes, of which the parties were 
ces.^ary and impolitic. There were, how- accused. He saw one plan by which all 
ever, two classes to. which he thought it felons were classed together. This sys- 
would be appUcabUi The fiirst was, that tom was most absurd and injurious. What 
of incorrigible offenders, whom no exer- could be more unjust than to allow the 
tions could reclaim.; Such persons, un- parricide to be confined ^and associated 
doubtedly, ought to be baiiishedTrom the . with the man whose offence was the cut- 
society of which they were unfit members. . ting down a tree ? Surely nothing could 
Tise next class counted of fiersoos of a be more effectual to spread the contagion 
description exactly the. reverse.-.-He of crime than such an association. But 
would suppose the of ^ .mail who because the neglect or the folly of our 
had fallen into-a crime of which, perhaps, law condemned each equally to death, 
he might be dishoaed to re[mnt, huti in the, parricide, and the poisoner, and the 
consequeBeeofwhid^jthere.wasnohopeof most-.hardened criminals, were to be 
his resuming lus fior^r ^placp Jn society. ftlacCd in a state of daily and hourly in- 
Such a matf might he« ptt>peiily<-senl^ tntp terepurse- with . those whose offences, 
« new society, wfaerc he might Yepent, though denominated-, felonies, could 
and ogcun return to those moralrpeaetic€» ■cavcely.he. deemed immoral, when com- 
from which he had falleni -To such,fW^-> ,{Atod..i*ith.the. enormities of those with 
.eons transportariois?might bOa^iiCtble.;; KWhoin.they were aisocitded. The conse- 
but then it should «he ifoi'W-- eolony .hst4*tvh4euQe-pras, that until the evil was reme-- 
blfshcd on diffiwent {triugdeati'rom.’that'^ tiaied hyifwopop classification, our prisons, 
of New South Wales ?/-c iV\^en iAmei$cB Joiteadi of being the means of repressing, 
ceased^tobe eonsidere^cas/A fit osyluto ;i#ottldbdcome so many nurseries of the 
for convicts, this'>coIony'Waa:thoughtdf!;?.!iSvont of-crimes; ond those unfortunate 
hut in its establishment there «r8s''.th|si ^csons whom our game laws, our revenue 
capital defiect—-it waa not cQDsideredjIiyt; If^s, ’find" our,-poor laws sent thither, 
the besir. <ft»idMioi£ for.-n' pend Colony' < woufa^’b'y the edetagioa of evil example. 
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become, on their liberation, the pesta of 
society; To t^so humane and benevo¬ 
lent indhrtdtid[|tf who devoted a large por- 
fion oF't^f attention to the iroprove- 
hseat pf o)ir'"^t8on discipline, itwasim- 
posaiUe to render sufficient thanks. Their 
exevttona‘ Were daily becoming a national 
benefit^''though he had knoprii occasions 
upon which their labours had been scoffied 
at, and held up to ridicule, In t^t 
House he had heard a member, whom it 
tras unnecessary to name, ridicule such 
exertions, and add, that it seemed as if it 
was intended to encOuiragfO criine, by 
making prisons houses of eagle and recregt^ 
tion. Allusion had also beOn made,' iii 
derision, to Persian carpets, as if such 
luxuries wete to form' a part of ati Im¬ 
proved treatment. This,' hbirever, was 
grossly mistaking the objects df Itiose 
who endeavoured to icoprove Our (prison 
discipline. They desired to let the pri¬ 
soner feel that he was in prison, 'pt modi: 
as that could be felt C'onsutentty with 
health, and the .prospect df reformation. 
To the latter every possible attention was' 
paid, and it would not be'contended that 
the former was a matter of indJiferehder 
Individual cases of reformation bight be. 
scarce, but one example Of that kipd ivas. 
worth twenty of severe puniabraent, The, 
hon. and learned gentleman then alluded 
to the many instances Of reformatidh of 
criminals which had been ofl^Cted bj 
benevolent exertions of a number ‘ of 
highly respectable females, wl?o 
a large share of their attention to' ttiaf 
most meritorious object. 'Thesb refor¬ 
mations were effected, not by a'deWture 
from the modesty of tlielr sex' but 
following up the dictates of that modoSly, 
by exhibiting in their o#n ^persons tjiose' 
traits of mildness'and beiievolehcer of 
humane commiseration for the fdlio^ of 
their fellow-crepfurw, which reh^f thp 
virtuous so amiable, and bake tHeif eiK- 
ample so imprebfve. Wehad heat^;^ 
associations of females in (jathblib Codii-' 
tries called the Sisters of'‘Charity, who! 
made it their business tbSisi^ (He sfck In 
hospitals'^and prisons, and tO hefforih idl' 
those kind offices bV which' btsefy cquld 
be alleviated. Their conduct-'tlas^ l^pst 
praiseworthy;’ put they wer’n bound!by* 
vows, and tneir actions ^beVee^iii^tecI py^ 
the rules ’ of ^heir ^h« 7 !gkire"uw 

all the relaitbhk'of domeM|e HfOi’ ibd 
adhered to the abligatiphi of th^ rufe'.^ 
Fut our Protestant Sist^' of Charlt'f 
were bound by W Voiifi, 
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were the result of no set of regulations 
which they must obey.. They went fur¬ 
ther than those excellent mpdeU of the 
Catholic belief; for while they voluntarily 
devoted so large a. portion of their time in 
administering to the wants, bodily and 
mental, of those whom they visited they 
forgot not the duties of domestic life, of 
which they ^rill cbotinued the best models 
and the highest ornaments.' Their bene¬ 
volent visi^ brought ^hera in contact with 
some of.t^ip .wprst of vices in their worst 
form-^the female. They made themselvea 
dedusanted with' (lie weaknesses, the fob 
liek, and the drimds of the unhappy oli- 
jepts 'of their cai^'; apd .ihus, by means 
of the same knowl^ge .by which the 
viUaitf Was enabled to seduce them to thp 
paths of vice, did those benevolent females 
end^vour to draw them to practices of 
virtue. He himself had seen some of the 
effects which he described. He had visited 
the prisons where those benevolent ladies 
were eo humanely occupied. He was 
acedmpahied by persons who, while they 
Were disposed to praise and approve of 
every plan by whiah the load of human 
mij^ry Cpuld ijn .any dfi^ree be liglitened, 
weid'at'thh sAmb studiously vigilant 
to pbserye the manner In whicli such good 
wae enCpled* *t1)ey pefceived with sin¬ 
cere saUsiacMpn, not pn)y the good done, 
but'Vthe i^odMly with which the benevo- 
leHcO'df tK^ ladies'upiplded itself. No 
eka’ggeraiion <.of wW." had already been 
this', ffiiult’ of ;ijli.eiif. pff^rts~hothing of 
^gniiy,' >Ker<8 _ siicb ;(emptatiQns to .it 
ej^kted^hill W"^e,'of their conduct 
ipflhis pipui} wbt^k .W^ 'marked by that 
lh6deav,ahd;'»hprat^ding benevolence, 
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in establishing the position—that undue the cutting down of young trees, and the 
and undistinguishing sC^eHty^ was the stealing of 4<is. in a dwelling-house, 
worst means of repressing crime. The With regard to the crime of forgery, his 
hon. and learned gentleman concluded, hon. and learned friend might li^ve again 
amidst cheers from both aides, by sub- , submitted to, tire wisdom of the House 
mitting his resolution. his hill'for the mitigation of the capital 

The Attorney General frUsted, that .in puhSsh'ment'attacl>ed to it. His hon. and 
opposing the present motion, his hon, jlijd fcarhed friend was botind to have proposed 
learned friend would not consider hiioiiaidd- some specidc measure to parliament at 
verse to any alteration in our,critninallavirB. present, or'if he wished to obtain ade- 
It was certairi that alftt^j; (ill the a^M'Or : ^ahstory resolution of the House, to 
rations in out crlniinai iibde bad be'en lQ-; ' biive brought it forward at such a period 
troduced by gentletaen of his pi^ofesslpn. of the session as would have enabled him 
It «ras therefore erroneous to suppose that to follow it up by some practical measure, 
the profession were bppeised to any iih- His hon, and learned friend had bold that 
provement in the (itgte of our .laws,, Re <he eShct ,of the criminal law as it now 
for one would not be favourable to oapitol ’ iinod was to .increase the quantity of 
punishment in any cate' #here U could be cfirifie. Now, his hon. and learned friend 
shown that it might bo ‘safely drspehsed. boiild have no .other grounds on which to 
with, tie, however, could not bbnsentto ' test his assertion Uian the number of.indi-. 
amotion which wenttdpledgO Hie House. '^idealsJeonvicted and executed for any 
to a measure which would cait' a cei^sure ' gl^bn onehce r and if soj the return of 
on the whole bf our criminal law. The those hurabbirs did not bear him out in* 
motion was the less nec'te6ary> as no spe<- the proposition he had advypccd. Be¬ 
etle measure was to be founded upon it sides, h.fs hon. and learfied friend had 
this session; and Such a sweeping decia- bee.n somewhat inconsistent in the line of 
ration would, he thoughf, put the govern, argument which he had himseif used, 
mentan'd the criminal law in a sltuatibn His hon. and learned friend concurred, he 
in which they ought not to be placed, believed, wfth the statement contained in 
What had been the course hitherto pur. the report of the committee on the cri. 
sued by his hon. and learbed friend ? He minai laws; namely, that there were some 
had first of all proip6((ed tho appointment^ crimes—for instance, burglary, theft, 
of a committee to take .into exammation murder, and robbery—to which it was 
the whole state of the criminal lew.' Such still fitting that the punishment of death 
a committee Was' accordingly appointed, should be attached. Now, it so hop- 
atid subsequently presented, a report to pened, that upon all ofiences of the na- 
the House, recommending that, in'partl. ture above specified the punishment of 
cular cases, capital puhisnmeht shotnd be death did not invariably follow; for there 
abolished, and a sCconctary punishment were such gradations m the moral guilt 
substituted in its stead. Upon that re- ofthein,' that it would be impossible to 
port.iiis hon. and learned friend Iwbugkt iniSict suc.h punishment upon every occur- 
into the Houw cert'un bilte'to'carry tpisf 'rebeb' of them without exception. He 
recommendation'inib eflfebt. Tbb House, fdiind, upon inspecting the returns, that 
adopted some of' them,' but. rajecle'd the, omnee^ I\^ bad just named had gone 
others; notwithstanding'whidh,',his h^b, oh,in the same ratio with the offences 
and learned friends^, that thb'Ho^t^' mlntioh'edby hie hon. and learned friend, 
had, on that occasion,: adbptf^ t^he sai^' .^d lip therefore contended, that the argu* 
principle indirectly which ne'billlefi npOfi, m'ertlf'of his hon, and learnqd friend, if it 
it by his resolution j(o *hdbbt, forrqially ait' 'aippl|efft'b^Ite,qnespeciesQfoffence,applied 
present. The ptepefcburfp fbr fill 'StTohmy .tb th^'ptlier. It was also a fair 
and learned friend to have^ pursyi^^'i^is^'fos . hon. luid learned 
to have again broiight ‘ar^miept, for any person to 

surte which the Mp'brt bf' .stybi Your not always applying capital 

bad recommended. In' thbt 'p^HHifieht to burglary and murder, leads 

House might she thd fbtnbdles wbicb it' .tq'ad^brelisedf those crimes; and, there- 
was intended to ajpply fO''tbh griett^O!fel., tp ^minish the frequency of them, 
cromplained bf; but,'instead of doing tbi^',, ‘ybu Ought lo (diolish the capital punish- 
hon. and'learned* friend had left thy > tUiOnt'for them, and to substitute a lighter 
House entirely in the dar^lr tegdrding bu 'and secondary punishment.” But bis hon*. 
intcntieos,^e^bdpt, #itfi regard- i6 learned friend bad himself declared, 
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that be had do wiah to abolish the punish¬ 
ment of death in those cases; though he 
had not ghren any reason for the continu¬ 
ing it iii*the'bnecase, and discontinuing 
it in the other. The principle of English 
lave arilHiot to have a scale of puitishnient 
mdapted to the exact quantity of crime 
cotntbitted; but to have a known and spc*' 
cilic punishment for. each species ortndme« 
and to leave that panishofenc to be miti¬ 
gated by the Crowd and the exeeutivej' 
whenever Circumstances seemed to de-* 
mand such a mitigation. It had been' 
argued by his hoUi hnd learned friend, 
that where the law affixed death to an 
offence, bdi afterwards Inflicted a minor- 
punishment in lieu Of it, there it would4>e 
better to remove the' gt^tdr puuititment, 
and to coatinde the Ibss wHh'tindeviating’ 
constancy. ^ Now, to tldtt' aigument he 
could not yield his asseotr fof even thbuj^ 
the greater puhisbuieht we^ bin seldom'^ 
inflicted, it would.still leave-a itrong ap-‘ 
prehensioi\orit on the-mind of every 
criminal; With regan} to thocompiariioh 
which his h'on. and learned' friend' had 
drawn between the state of the criminal 
law in France and England, he would 
merely ask him whether he Would wish to 
introduce into this free country the police 
and criminal law of France t Unless the 
preventive police of France, and the 
whole system of Napoleon, were taken' 
into consideration, any person making a 
comparison between the criminal code of 
France and that of England, and found¬ 
ing it principally upon the number of 
criminals convicted and executed in each* 
country, would be certain to arrive at a 
very erroneous conclusion. But, what 
period had his hon. and learned friend'se- 
selccted for bringing forward his vesola- 
tion } At that very moment they had a 
committee sitting Upstairs da tlie tftatUof 
the prisons of the country, a bifl 'Wip 
upon their table by its express direotibb | 
and a gentlemaii who had beeir'Seaf td 
New South Wales' to gain' iofoVoation 
respecting the state of the convicts, WiM. 
daily expected to retumwith that-infdritik- 
tion. At that very moment a commltUBd 
was busily employed in examining into fb«t 
state of our Police; and, yet that,was the' 
moment chosen by his hon. and learndd 
.friend,'to call upon the Hmne to resoive 
to take into consideration, not bow, but id 
the ensuing' sqssion, the means of iiU-' 
creasing tlie efficmcy of our criminal law by 
abating its present nadim rigour,’ of 
strengthening but police, and of rCndcr- 
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ing the punishment of imprisoiiment and 
transportation more eflectual for reforma¬ 
tion than it was at present. To adopt 
such a resolution would be to hold out 
to the country a sweeping dondemnation 
of the criminal- law as it now stood* end 
■Would place those who had to adminiater 
it in- (he most painful sitiiatioo. -As he 
bad no wish to prevent this subject frmn 
receivh^ fbll eonsideration at a fit op- 
pbrtu'UHyi he should'not meet tiie resolu¬ 
tion'With tt direct n^ative, but would 
icontbot-blmself withmovingihe previous 
^question. = • • n . . . ^ 

Mr. said, that at so late 

>an hourhe'ihOuld have risen to ad¬ 
dress the House, were Hi' not for some of 
the minor points which had been touched 
Upon in the course of this discussion. If 
;pie present motion went merely to affect 
. the law as applicable to capital ofiencea, he 
should have rested-its merits upon the 
i able speech of bis' hon.and learned friend; 
bttt 'upon the minor points to which his 
hoh.'and -leM'ned: fnend had adverted, he 
begg^ permission to mabea few observa¬ 
tions. It was carious and esseniiol, in 
looking at this.'Su^ct, to consider the 
operation-the existing law, and how far 
the prevailing-punishments were rendered 
avaitable in practice. Upon a reference 
to the returns of committals and con¬ 
victions in Ireland, he found that the 
number of committals in one year for 
offenoei not capital, were 6,000; for 
offences that were capita), 2,500. Of the 
former^ the convictions' were in the pro- 
pmtfon of one-half, and of the latter only 
one-sevonth. The same inquiry would 
lead t<v nearly the same result—though 
i^t perhapi'to the same'extent—in Eng- 
lland. In Ireland he might also mention 
I that the committals' for-minor ofiences 
I were 5,700, of whom S,000were convicted, 
lb England ^perienceshewed that when 
f 'maik wks tried epi a capital charge, ^ his 
chamm bf- esc^ Ibare dui^le, in com- 
p^im wHhifWimt 4»'weidd ‘*bei were he 
mdictbd tn^poaf the tainof charce. - And in 
Ai«W(ricaj»‘>whi«t''’ 4h« ''0apit«;-law was 
m}tiKatid,<the '«cq«]^«dt wevw otdy at- the 
Ib'T', tdtiWMwh btfoiwthe alteva- 
titHt ib lihe Ibvbrif thmr sdwaye 

the vtNHisibtiaM; ' the yeer 

te 

deem oir^^<Cty^Nlpona^ tvere 3,506^ of 
were executed. The 
raw bad been 
tniimpotibsil. Upi^^ the punishment ^f 
tMflspbi^d& it waa only ntceafc'wy fo^ 
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hhn to remark, that it did not constitute 
what could be conndered as a secondary 
punishment. The right hon. and learned 
gentlemen opposite, the noble marquis 
who sat near him, lord Liverpool and lord. 
Sidmouth, all edmittodj that there was no 
adequate secondary imprisonment. Lordr 
Eilenborough had said twelve yean ago, 
that transportation was nothing, but an 
easy migration by a sunaaw's voyage ftomn 
a worse situatioo to a better, it was. by 
all admitted, that, in the way of terror.to 
a criminal, transportation WM just nothiim 
at all. On the contrary, it rather oSerqd 
a bounty and a temptatiwto'iorjlme, than 
an inducement to ti^rain from Ha coni-; 
niissitm. He held in bia hand the.bmt 
evidence of that fact, from tim, testimony- 
of convicts themselves,. If ■ the House 
would permit him, he would read a letter 
transmitted by a convict' of th® name of 
£iark, .from Botany-bay, to his, wife fin 
England. It was a private and a confi. 
dentiel letter. [A laugh.]] He m^t it 
was confidential until he had obUuned the 
wife’s* permission to read it; and the 
letter would show how far transportation 
operated to induce remorse m the mind of 
the criminal, and how far it could bo con¬ 
sidered as deterring a culprit by example. 
The letter commenced thus :—** PrCvi- 
dance shines on me in. every shape; 1 
hope he will provide for you as he has 
for me. [A laugh]. I cannot grumble 
.--the winter here ;is> .hotter than the 
summer in England. We have two.'crop8 
here every year,- end-no ice ever thicker 
than a shilling: the grapes Ue in loads on 
the rocks, and the peaches run, wild in the 
fields; so that the day that 1. committed 
the offence which -hruu{^t me, hare.way 
the'best day’s work I ever i done.” .Jlle 
would submit whetiierthis letter contain¬ 
ed any thing him a tonCjoC yei^niai^ > 
whether it afforded an^. thing In the gay 
of useful ejKunple-r-wlwh ought, to h®. th® 


well acquainted, and had repaid the confi¬ 
dence reposed in him by his employer, by 
robbing iiim of property nearly amount¬ 
ing to 20,000/., with the produce sf which 
he liad loaded a ship, and was about to 
mnigrat^ The police, however, secured 
biro. He was tried on the capital charge, 
but sawed, and would have Reaped alto¬ 
gether, were itioot for ,a minor count, on 
which aconvictiptt was obtained against 
him.} , in consequence of which he was 
ordered for traosporiation. Thinking that 
the execution of such a sentence would 
ordy enable Him to enjoy more completely 
the ill'goUen wealth he had retained, he 
(Idr. Buxton) applied at the hotne>office« 
to entreat that the sentence of transporta- 
tion-might commuted to. imprisonment 
;;in :tlie^ulks,. or hard labour. He en¬ 
countered a-^ refusal, and the man was 
transported, and tmnsformed into 'squire 
Love^ a V^y clever gentleman ;** and so 
he certainly was. Toe only question was, 
did the same description apply to those 
who seot him there?" When tills mode of 
punishment was. found so utterly to fail, 
why was it persevered in ? He remembered 
to have read in Tacitus of a Roman named 
GalHo, being* transported for some crime 
to Lesbos; but upon its being ascertained 
that ihe was enjoying insula nohlis et 
amenu^ he was brought back, and placed 
in a,situation more likely to expose him 
to privation. The-lateness of the hour 
aloM prevented him frtftn entering more 
largelVi into the question. He should 
theremre pass over altogether the police 
branch of this subject, and merely advert 
to the example of Charles Sth, which had 
been quoted last year by his hon. and 
learned friend (SirJ. Mackintosh), and 
whichfurnishod a memorable illustraiinn of 
the benefit of mitigating the severity of the 
criminal code. It was well-known that 
' the wlwde. of the. early part ot Charles the 
Ififrh’s rfiign ,wfls marked by religious per- 


object «nd end^tff jirpuo^mfint*..!^ 

_/..ij_r* hrTa^nlinA.. which, for undistinsuishing se- 


would mentifin another 

in the peraon of a commit, owned 

who had also wriUen-Homm^hiafpjpyii 

desci^iog the* has 

Bod tbe,good. cxobte^hc bad madf 

hm choo^.of 

man) iivii^ a seeswML..wUh aCb® 

Low;. he.4iyaar»a?yA'?flfciib«'o»j,'a^' 
reckoned a,very clcvwi^fieritiWtiam 
it so happened- he - ^jWr* ' Bu*^) 

knew somethinjgof ^’Squire Love^Jte 

bad iiv«i^f<Mi*Toiig a clerk, with * 


gentleman in k«auniyMviih.widch;he.l^t^. 
VOL. VII. I 


Carql^e, .wbi^» for undistinguishing se¬ 
verity, was. a refinement upon the laws of 
without selection or 
t mfi?py*u,the m 0 i»t, cruel and lingering 
htiStht, and *he tewH of‘hat system was 

inadequate, for the purpose ot 

% Charles at the 

dtiwiyflf ma,hfe, was convinced of the. ne 
eeinty mallering it. It was the duhherate 
S^ion of: h?a reason, and not anv 
,like a .woman’s compassion which 
dlctat^,tije change. The I.iw had been 
awicbed sdV, that accussrs and pro- 

' 5'F 
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fiecuiors were wanted-^witncsses were not 
fortlicoming—and. at length judges could 
not be tbi^nd; the sefew and the crucible 
ivere aj^Tled in. vain; torture, which was 
alike ap.plied to the prisoner and the wit¬ 
ness, had foiled altogether; and {he whole 
cod^ was'at length altered. J^e should 
detain the House no longer than by 
adding his hrm conviction, t^t at present 
there was a .prevalence of cr|]ne jp Eng* 
land which was an evil of the first inctgnif 
tude: coupled with this was his conyicr 
tion, that (he remedy was not hopelei^ 
lliey had it in their own hands; . and lie 
believed tliey would most efficacious^ 
secure it by pledgi;ig themselves^to his 
hon. and learned fiend’s motion. 

Mr. Courtehdy said, ithat though he 
concurred in the general, principles laid 
down by his hon. and leafped friend, he 
could not accede to Uid, r^olution. 
Nothing could be more irapjroper Oian to 
set the public mind afloat ,od the object 
for six or twdlve months* without douijg 
any thing Tor so long'a period to remedy 
the evil. As there was a coaami^^O now 
sitting, whose labours were direct^, |o 
that end, he did not see hoyr the ,Housa 
could come to any resoluUflU which i^ 
puted neglect.^ Ine present proposition 
would not advance tne practtcal refor^ 
of our criminal code, and therefore if. tlta 
question was pressed, to a division* he 
should vote against it. . . 

Mr. Secretary Teel said, that he con¬ 
curred in what had been stated wi^ 
respect to the committ^ for tha refomiar 
tion of prison discipline. Their exertions 
were above all praise, being dictated by 
the soundest policy, and likely to l^d tq 
the most beneficial results., It was his 
intention, oq Friday nexih tP submit to 
the House a hill t^ich vent to paovifie, 
for the regulatibn oil’ prison dtspiplihe. 
Was it possible,, Mien, for him to sum6|t 
a measure which was to pledge tfip lioijiw 
to take into its cbnaideiatmn.a, subj^t;^* 
which had been already ,deliaye'd,^^ j(V^?. 
The question of transportation^ v^s poq 
which presented many diffi^fl^ E 
would, however, be maier^y affected 
by the forthcoming bill (or iho.Thmrov^f 
ment of prison discipline, 
frain from saying any thing aboittjU 'qr 
preseqh^ concurred ^ ,1^ 

priety Of adopting, a vigorous .sysltek,'^ 
police. Clod forbid.^ that he shpuld'pnetm 
to countenance a system uif espioh^ji 
but a vigorous preventive police, ^n* 
sistent with the free principles of oiu; 
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con.<ititution, was an object which he did ' 
not despair of seeing.accomplished. He 
WHS equally unwilliog^b;i postpone that 
subject till the next session. It was his 
intention to introduce a plan for making 
tlie expcnmcn| upon a small scale. Some¬ 
thing should be done with respect to 
transportation, but he would wait for the 
repeat qf the gentleman who was sent to 
l|^ew South, Wmos. He would here men-, 
tiqn one scheme which had si^gested 
tbelf in .’ .his mind, and which might lay 
foundation bif a new mode of punish* 
njeati;.free.from .many of the objections to 
(h^ pyesenjt sy^em of transportation, 
and combining witl^t hard labour. The 
experiment in question would be df this 
kind; namely, to Send- fo Bermuda a cer¬ 
tain nundier'of cdnVicts to be employed 
on the public works, now carrying on 
tliere, taking securities that at the same 
time., tflm such employment sliould b§ 
p)r.oviddd, their moral di8ci[dlne should 
be’, properly attended to. This was a 
ip'^e of punishment, which, inasmuch as 
it.’cdmpinsd removal with hard labour, 
^ight he assimilated to that of the hulks 
n hbihe. As to the general principle 
iqd wording of the motion, he concurred 
ih> the'tmjections which had been taken 
by. hU hodi i^i^hd. .When, in the course 
ot the next so^ion, the hon. and learned 
gohM/^mah should feel disposed to take 
up the' .subject iiii detaiU he should not 
find in.ii^ a predetermined opponent. 

.earnestly recommended the 
hqu, .w^learned gentleman to withdraw 
his .motion;, sit all events in its present 

.ilfapitnlpsA said, he would have 

g ’o .bii^tatibii tp , adopt the suggestion of 
is fight boni friend) >f he did not feel il 
ne^s^ry to retain that part of his reso- 
Ipjdon wpieh' wept, to pledge the House 
to ^pt measures for. increasing the effi- 
of'^hh criQ)]o^l^w..by mitigating its 
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(lized, therefore 


M^urea fo» 
^ep4i^u^;'m ^he criminal code^ 

^dge^a^d,j^er;br|!<% to lay their senti- 
meflt%.upoj^the.8uhject before parliament. 

faf • serve as a 

layv tR, to lupply t^at House 
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with all the informattdn they could impart 
on a question whidt required all the 
wisdom, the learning, and ability of the 
nation. 

The question was then proposed, ** 1 hat 
this House will, at an early period of the 
next session of parliament, take into their 
most senous consideration, the toeans of 
increasing the efficacy of the crihifnid 
laws, by abating their undue rigour,^’ and 
the previous question beina put, '* Thet 
the question be now put,” the HoUse 
divided: Ayes, 117;Koes, 101. ll^hjhrity 
in ffivonr of sir J. Mackintosh’s motioq, 
16. Loud cheering fdlow'ed; tUe ah- 
nouncement of the inmberst' 
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Wednasda^f''- Jane $, ^ 

Auieks RsovnA^iow Mh 

Secretary/’rd rose fbt the pujrUose of 
moving, that the ^mUreirs of the Alien act 
should be intrusted to the eaecutite go¬ 
vernment for a period of two yrara 
longer. Even tbosk who diiFered O’diU 
him in opinion, would ddiplt thdt He 
opened the question fhir]^,^ if he tbudhed, 
first, upon the nature’ of the (fahk^r to 
which ne proposed,to apptj^a rented^; 
neidt, the cnarectef and'Mtent of th^ r^ 
medy itself; and litetly, the tarioda ob¬ 
jections which, UpoA^geuetalpriiteiptet of 
policy or apprebehiaons fhral abuses of 
power, might be smarted ^lUiit the re¬ 
medy. To begin, 0ed, witn the nature 
of the evil against whi^ tHeyhad to pro¬ 
vide. He recott^ted thid he was nro- 
posing the continuance of an Alien bul at 
a time when the Oonatf^ had been seven 

? rears at peace, add after a deultdatibA 
rom tile sovereign,* tfadt Hd dbntinued to 
receive assuraUcMYtf tfie ’ffivduilibie dis¬ 
position of foreign'towerd. *fiuf cVeW 
man Who looked b^kdk toihe bddnUiOT the 
late war, the cirdutnM^udek of’(be oefu- 
test, and to pHhOidlds which bad blpo- 
dneed it*->eVelVhndVhd dHili (i^Od tbd 
conseqUencea ny'tiPHfcft tHHtVklr had been 
attended—must ^mit,' thaxh Wai'fibt^thk 
there aignathte hr a treaiy hf 'nilt 
even the daratlid 6f%^d'dh for s’ev^ 
yearsjthat ooUld 

pies which had led to ihe'dpnujt,’or edni 
ciliate thq vhrjohs infet^a WhiCh^ MA 
taken part in it. ,He denied th^t ^o 'pro¬ 
vide a corrective fqjr such ah hviT, wa^ 
any imputation on the diatactCr of tlfose 
relations of dmlty ih which this country 
was bound with Ihe other states of Eu- 
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rope. It was also to bo recollected Uiat, 
within the last two yeais, revolutions had 
taken place in some countries, and at¬ 
tempts at revolution had been (hade in 
others, through the agency of secra bo. 
deties, and the inslrumentality ot the 
iniiitary force. Conspirades had been 
fonued even where no act of resistance 
had taken place, whibb 4iad been put 
down by the strength of government. 
He did not advert to these events with a 
view of pronouncing any opinion as to 
their character, his imjcct was, to impress 
t^on the House that such a state of 
things coqld not exist without reviving 
those very principleB winch cifai actensed 
tlm Iftte war, kna without producing that 
very redaction that, if successful, w ould 
unMttlo the paeffic relations of Europe. 
The effiset of these events, hon evci, was 
the eKpalgfiation of many of the mobt ac¬ 
tive a^nts in these revolutions and con- 
fptviicies. They fied from their respective 
countries, and thou ph the p jo vflvwmont of 
this country was anaeiTwith an Alien 
act,’ and though many of these peisons 
soi^t a refuge here, in no single case 
was the ^ylum of our shores denied to 
them. No matter what was the part they 
had taken—no mkUer the tone or tendency 
of their principles—no matter what their 
crimes againsttheirown governments—on 
the part of this country there existed the 
disposition to grant an oblivion of the 
past. Even in cases where informalities 
ar6se which might have produced some 
emberrassments, be could appeal to hon. 
meUtbera in bis eye, whether the uniiorm 
inclination of the government was not, to 
avail itself of any advantage i* That cha¬ 
racter for hospitality of which this coun¬ 
try was so justly proud had never been 
foifbited. When the law was executed 
against one individual (general Goui- 

S aud), it was, because it was well known 
liat Ke Was endeavouring to make this 
ehuntry the theatre of bis cabals. There 
had hot been a conspiracy nor a revolu¬ 
tionary kttediptfor the last two}ears, but 
had Uudwo some persons into this coun- 
tiy. Ihstekd of tne Alien bill optratini; 
as a id^Or to foreigners, the number of 
aRepS Had increased since its enactuu nt. 
fft 181*6, there bad been 22,000 alun> m 
iha^'chUntry: in the piestnt yen the 
htitriiber exceeded 25,000. In ibl9, the 
iifefease of arrivals above dtputines had 
been 2C6; m tho five txpned months 
of the present ^car alone, the increase 
had been no Jess tJuii 055. It was im- 
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possible to avoid inferring froto these facts 
tliat the Alien bill had not prevented the 
resort of- foreigners to this country. He 
hoped khOuld noC now be tnet with the 
argunt^ht/that the increased niimber of 
ali'ens^'fbrOied an increased reason for 
#itldidlding the powers of the bill. If 
power over nn increased number of per¬ 
sons was to be called an increased power, 
then, bad- the number of aliens dijmioished 
instead of increased, he might have made 
an argument upon that diininutioti'>of 
power in favour of‘his mimsure;' but ift 
w'ouid be most unfair to convert e proof 
of the lenity with which the^at^ had beec) 
used into a‘plea for continuing to ^trust 
government with Us potii^ers; - Under this 
bill, then, we seeb/ed to the .fooreigner 
who sought ah asylum’ift thir country an 
oblivion of the past.'-'We.had a rigtrt'td 
say to aliens, You shall'not abuse the 
hospitality of these realms', you shaU not 
desecrate the sanctuary you have ohosmf, 
by making it^tbo ^sfene 'Of conspiracieB 
and cabals.” ' For it weUld be. in tlm 
highest degree unjust, to suffer this coun¬ 
try to become the resorttbosej^who 
should be disposed <0 ehtpr 'into plots 
against the peace of stated with wbioltiwe^ 
were in amityIf the present Ahan'^uct 
was permitted tO expire, euch, he abevred- 
on tlie responsibility of a'mfiniifter, W0(dd'> 
be the case.' It-ivas With'-a vieio to-uj 
particular evil that he recoottnendud tliC; 
ineasore in question; ’He ''boald assuhre! 
the House that ib Ringing'it forward hbi 
was biassed by no partiality Of prejUdlOe,| 
and that be founded -it not Oh any v^uei 
surmise. Still > less ’ was hb -ioflueht^di 
by any si^gestiohs from foi^ign ;ibourt|.| 
No; it wSa as secretary/for tHe hoofej 
departmrnit,' and .by Virtuff bf tlias--Oiffcel 
alone, that hb dNdufd itewtHibtnit fo par-l 
liament the expediency ufatnttwitt:’^ 0 ae! 
powers under which-lhe^:admisa^u^< lb-! 
reigners to this couofry bad bbob 
lated since the peace; <^'WUb'^'rctfai!itljfloi 
the nature and extent of dts 'renihaldbda- 
duence, lie was utterly at tv ilcisq^dii-l 
cover what there waaabOutUtoJj;di«M|^' 
80 determined an opposidohoae'thdrb'Wbi^ 
reason to apprehend. One of 'the^bvi-; 
fiions of the bill required frOfOwypry^fii*^ 
reigner landing in this country |t>8tadi-| 
ment of his f'tnk and situation id Ufit^iapd 
in default-of such coinmimieeth>n<{'4iBi<^ 
posed penalty on the master tb-wbos^ 
vessel he arrived; < -The more matemlJ 
IxMvever, indisputablyi Was -that ciiaifer-] 
ring on the- Crown a^power-to dieocirisy 
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I proclamation, or order in conncil, any- 
foreigner to quit the. kingdom. In case 
of disobedieoce, he was ab first subjected 
to a small penaity, still retaining a right, 
of appealing.' to the 'council, after which, 
be might, if he gave no satisfactory ex- 
' planation,. be at once removed. An hon. 
and learned- gentleman .(sir J. Mackin¬ 
tosh) had-die night before attempted to 
create an. unfavourable unpresston against 
this proceeding, by a reference to Magna 
CbbrtUi- Just/so it had, been usual to 
allude -tot- die -pdtey < of queen - Elizabeth, 
Bnd‘''ef':-»£ates>‘ ftlaced. in 'circumstances 
nltogedier different.' Now, any individual 
who; listened to the* learned gentleman, 
atiddid not happen'to be familiar with 
Magna. Charts,^ .must conceive that the 
adm&sioD of-foreigners to our slipres was 
established in it as g; ruling principle, ac- 
'Smrding'-to. which the right could neither 
be'Jimtted-nor withheld.' On examining 
ili«;bowevef, tiiere appeared no such va¬ 
riance -.between its authority and mea¬ 
sures Of a - more recent date. He found 
injtt’^mdeed,’ but one. enactment that at 
'Olbrespecied strsmgers; and this,-by the 
exception accompanying it, proved to be 
Tec h'om n- general or permanent regula- 
tiOn i ** Onsnesm^catoreababeant salvum 
''etvseeurum CQndactum,;exire, et ven'ire, 
j^d^Mnendam^'sel^vendendum,” Ac^ But it 
‘WiUl^S^lso.fprov^3ed,l that; in the event of 
'Ijymv the-merobants of the country with 
/whichu we had' commenced hiMtilities, 
should i in ^dte vffrst'.'inttaa^ be attached, 
.hOdl kept ^in . -coatody. till-; it was - seen in 
whatf.manper.'our own merchants were 
^Urefitedfby thdr goverament. It was also 
|wohl^ «f: remark->tlitlt, the enactment 
S|M};whiqh(he hadLalluded, .{contained the 
nwiantca j^ublice-prohibiti,’' 
kMi.th}lcM tirnt iiigfog^^'bcoi^cil prohibited 
h'A» .‘-ted theiixpnciact 'of•'queen 
- Elieibethii fand^thdl praey .subsequently 
mdtotedili^thia'cftunify-on theTeyocmiem 
f-efthdeiBe b.'of-Hanses, the periods of those 
-^ei&ittehnrqoi^ Jiiesei^ance to the pre- 
}«enl^/;$Whw.i-£^9alMM)i(, inenothef part 
|^^3li«r^if4<whMUmci^ndedhy di&reat 
;iQh^!p0Ssi!imidwhid^qd»balily recoUecting 
rdlBk'e%H»ap|o|d.-^lEwfM^ pttf- 

mudih sdlolly■':^Bli^ whet had 

l»e<dli egif4oh^^ eeakmeoded. In the 
,jjcsMliBit«e|^hBR of .her. ,;tn^ht be 
.4Bii|a'abpiea‘«f|d^rhc1ion8 issued te-hishops, 
.ta."Sim';mastee «f i^h.rolls, and to<two 
{dde^bmea'::of'>Iiond(m,’. that all foreigners 
4^vbeybBg^go(o<|my Ohurcher eoogrega- 
tiiggardAnumMeidicfed prdsendy to .avoid 
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the kingdom. But in order to fortify any innonTenience or unpopularity than 
ill’s argument, be might here allude to a carry about with him during the recess 
bill lately presented by a learned member the heart'sickening consciousness that 
(Mr. Scarlett), a gentleman of high re- from thodread of uiese, he had been de- 
putan'on in the courts, and who might be terred frpm bringing forward a measure 
considered as the model of a Whig which he believed essential to our sp- 
lawyer. He meant the allusion merely oarity. He copcluded by moving, That 
by way of precedent, not as a reflection leave be given to bring in a<Bill to con* 
in any point of view, though ho hoped it tinoa the Aql for establishing Regula- 
might serve as an iMtance that g^tle- tions respecting, Aliens arriving in, or 
men on the other side, whatever were resident in Uus kingdom in certain case**” 
tlicir political opioiona, did not when they Sir </» MaeHntosh observed, that he 
sat down seriously to remedy a grievance had felt the de^sk anxiety and alarm on 
thi&k of referring to all the ordinances or bearing that it was in contemplation to 
principles of Magna Charta. The learned preposg a renewal of the present measure, 
gentleman had recdhdy introduced a bill it could not hut produce the deepest feel- 
for the more eflectual removal ofl the in^ of melancholy tp find principles sudj 
poor, and this bill enacted that a single as those prOcteimed, by the right hon. 
justice before whom & pauper should be gentleman avowed to a House of Corn- 
convicted of leading a disorderly life, mops, or to any assembly of men accus- 
might have the power of committing tomed ttj a free government. It was 
him to the House of Gorrectian, there to himentable to find them made the ground 
be kept to hard labour for a time not yet of a legislative proceeding, by a minister • 
specified. Now, he wag far from cen- of great talents, ai^d of high character, 
suriiig this provision; but how did it ac- The right hon, gentfenianrwas thus fur- 
cord with the well-known dedaration of nishing them, not with an auspicious 
Magna Charta — Nuiius liber homo sample of thefoture'^benefitstobeex- 
cdpiaturvelimprisoneturnid per judicium pected from, bio career, but marking the 
parium suorum ?” It could not be denied outset of an'administration which would 
that nil power was liable to some abute; probably last longer than he (sir J. M.) 
but the experience of seven years went to should five, by an assertion of principles 
show, that the proposed measure was as that, if pushed to their legitimate con- 
littie likely as anv to produce it. Returns .sequences, would subvert every law and 
had been laid before the House, abowing every security which we now enjoyed, 
that the powersi with which it invested What was Ae tanour of this proceeding ? 
government had been exercised but in It vested in the government a direct and 
four instances, since, the year 1815. absolute,power, of banishing from the 
Doubtless this was not.a complete justifi- bume of Aeir choice, from the conduct 
cation ; but it at least afforded a pre- .of their affairs, and perhaps from the seat 
sumption, that the coarinuance o£ those of their fortunes, 25,000 individuals, 
powers would not Jtad'>to any pcactioal TWa bill, too,, was to be passed on the 
inconvenience. If it were stud, *, that esturaacie of a secretety of state, that he 
there was no guarding against the idiuses would only exercise this absolute power 
of subordinate ,ugentsl he,would under- imcasestwWe it should be necessary and 
take to assure the,HousCy tbatsubordi- expedient. Gracious Godl bad it not 
nate agents should rftver uxeniciae thesu been said that ship-money was so mo- 
powers. He did .BfA .eoQsidet thsit fo- Serate^ thdt althougb levied by the mere 
teigners were in my veal danger of suffer- auAorhy of the-lung, no real grievani* 
ing injustice by tbdiefiect of malignant or oppraation was likely to arise from itT 
insinuations on theimiud of eecrdtai^ -Tfae.vairysameargamentsbadbeenurged 
. of states ii(w>bad ^ cda4set>cf'thu Bn4 m,defiBdcef,of that,iniquitous imposition, 
twh goverament bitherto- been suoh-aaitU -wbk^iUmra now advanced by die right 
afford an example totlia detriment of ouil *hDa.»igeo(|einaO) end which would go to 
Munttymen rasMeat in*foreign statckl daifrw-every right Aat bad been ac- 
He p^ged htmsalf, on his respotisibifity, rqidretl for us in a lapse of ages. The 
to a just exercise of the powers in quea i -ngfati.hoD. gentleman tendered bis re- 
tion. Hu believed i|l to be a measure o ‘ ’spdosUMli^; and, relying on this, they 
iemty and moderadon. fle‘certainly dii wew invited to surrender principles 
not undcrvalne Ae oppnsidon it hiigbi wh^ Aeir fotefadiers bad maintsaned 
encouQte.', bui"helma raAer submit to and est^lished with Aeir blood. Wlieu 
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lord Strafibrd, who, though a guilty man, by false and malicious tales, introduced 
was ille^ty condemneid, was, among the in so plausible a shape by the enemies of 
othergrottndsbfhisinipeachment, charged a poor alien, that it would be impossible 
^th httfitrg ttdvised in council the bring- for him to guard against the deception, 
ing ^'^army over from Ireland, to en- The right hbn.’^ntleman had said, that 
fhttef'tbb;'king’s proclamations in this a greatmanyaliensreskledirnthiscoon- 
CountiT,'it was represented on the other ;try; that Very few had been sent away; 
aide, that the only object was; to preserve and therefore that -the^bill' could not be 
tranquillity, to enforce the lawa, to defend injurious. < To wbat did that argument 
juries, and to maintald' public peace .amount? That it was of no moment to 
against the Pyms and the Hampdens of 'tboah persons if their residence in this 
their country’s liberties, at" Uiat p^iod: S^OttU^y was a matter nf sufierance, ora 
The number of foreigneVs'now-in 'thiii imatfer'of right That it was of no mo- 
country, and necessarS^ claiming'thW jmeui: to th^. whether they owed their 
protection, was suppOMd 'to bCL abcml Ifret^omfrom disri^tidce to the will and 
25,000. li^ prior to 1^3; a'isinme alien | the,getierosity of kl^flffster of the Crown, 
had been apprehend^; ‘and'fakeda i drtonhe. shield wHich-the law threw over 
king’s metisengertdpoVei^i^ brde^ to be ithem. That was the pure doctrine of 
sent out of the eoBnt^,>TO-^uld have ; despotism.' He by no means attributed 
had his aetidh U^nsf^ro'atfthdrity ariddr any* intention' of inculcating despotic doc- 
wdiich he had been iio ft^ed. ,‘And,’if Itriti^ to’the right hen. gentleman, but 
that was tiie ei^e with reSpieet^^O 'dde letiich'lrasiii fact the character of his ar- 
' individual, at the petidd 'he alIud^’fo; The doctrine of liberty was, 

what would have tb’pugbt'iat‘th|ii ithettoliVe bylaw was necessary to hap- 

E eriod of a miniiterof the’^roiViit,,tflie jpliiteaii {-'."the ddctrine^of despotism was, 
ad asked pUriiameBt, ' mereIy'''oh'thi^ [tithtto det^d on the will of government 
ground that the rendenoeef ii|whln«ireh [riitti-nlOe desfrUttive of happiness. Tlie 
might by poasilnlity bd’ cemverted fhtd idr^medt ^' the'r^ht hon. gentleman 
the means of conspiringll|;ainst'dforel^ Itw dutr^e'and a'libel on the con- 
power, to pass a bill of 'i^deandj^n^ij isliftitidnd principles of this country. It 
ties against any sb^e diieh', ^bjeibtbi^ jwaii Iddirect^eotitradietion to that of an 
him, at the arbitrary'dbetetioq Of‘go*' jilbiitrioQs'writet’; Hooker, the ornament 
vemment, to exile frpm this eabUtiyi and jof ^the feign; df Eili^ebetb, ’no friend to 
to a deprivation of the lej^ '{k'Otectiw ienSfchy;; but- the’ d^Crmined supporter 
which, until that time,- he'^iad etijOyedi^ Idf^'ratubal 'i^edbOi. ’-That illustrious 
And yet, the only difference ' b^weed iWfffer'ddelaft^. that ^ to Hve by one man’s 
such a supposed caseaUjd tbepresenVwt^ -will'"; wda foqnd to bb'the cause of many 
that the right-hon. gentieinan at present |iaen*snHseryV’anaWby'hiid Hook'er given 
proposed a bill of paltis 'ind' penalties 'Not because the will of 

against no less than 25,000^itiAlSubjeetS Itbe’dfKfhkti Was sdways exercised against 
(for so they were while their renfahied In |tkbse. bb^-Hred utidef it; but because it 
this cOunt^); deprivinjr^tffieid'di^'ibeir IwttfOhi^r^pjrlftiSMousi -; This was his ob- 
legal rights, and swjeritmjjr theb to-didte; >jeetibb'tO;tiae‘-Aiilih f^iili It Was pot be- 
slmply on the asseftiOi^lir-'ibiniSifey'of foiusef be'’ thought 'It'''VirO(iid be 'put in 
the Crown, that there yps'a ceriOfri ifOTbe'kgfdMt’thwforrignera who-bright 
gree of danger ih^ pethuHlifg in-tiWK'fc<fnntl%i®ht’^becau8e'tfe^^ 

continue to enjoy those ri^ts, that '0- jUbw!Uih||^ tombedW^OQO indtyiduals ebta- 
^mse had heretofore takeiriia.ce'‘ta;tKd 

exercise of the required Bht, 

he would take care thiere s1rodtd'*j^w |cbi^^^'"tb’%l^'dci^:!^ne’bf'lberiahtf 'hbn. 
abuse in futore, either oh “h^ df'iOdtffei'-' 

or on that of the sobordinate egMts'b^ iehc^ 

ployed.’ To what did ti^vimeraml' '<ii^eiy‘by**ilib‘‘ 

amount ? ,|I« *e'ror did beHeHre;(hbie It 

any danger that a minister of the’iSii^bwb wbn ^ difibrente be- 

in this knotty wotdd intenti6nip^'')iiB^* jtw^'^Tuih^’ ^ BM^lland, between 
ercise the power vested in govemhibht'&y iliidd^esek^if^ Morqjced^'betw'ecn liberty 
the Alien act, ih « maner unlust tonriuwi’ |ara ,SIINn^^ ''Obhld’the right honr gen- 
any alien. But there wtft innnifa dimmer itliu^''dimyi' hiw bill- 'iirould have 
that a minister tnigbt be imposed t^poh jt&ii^ dffijNCt w tbe -fefreijgpier? Wotild ii. 
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not render iiis residence herCj as prec^ 
rioue as in the most despotic country in 
Europe ’—But it was asked in a tunc of 
confidence, can we allow that foreigofirs 
shall come and make tlua capital the seat 
of conspiracies against fotcign govern* 
ments i In order to see tba forge qi this 
aigument, it would be necessary to 
quire what were the advantages which 
this capital possessed, for carrying op a 
conspiracy against a foreign government { 
and what were the governments against 
which such conspiracies mightbe exgitad^ 
Ho would suppose that a body of Kea^ 
politans had talcen refuge in this country 
from the barbarians ^ho had taken pos^ 
session of tbeir beautiful country* •'Was 
London the place where they could bn 
must likely to act with effect to sesoue 
Naples pr Milan, or Turing from the do¬ 
minion of foteign bayonets I Could they 
raise regiments here, or send ships to 
the aid of their soaring country f If 
any conspiracy were in contemplatioo» 
he could hardly suppose a worse place 
for carrying it on with e^ttbanLShdon. 
—But the right hon. gentleman said^ that 
as long as these things lasted, it would 
be necessary to continue the present 
measure. Did he mean to assert, that 
such conspiracies, or a danger of them, 
existed, or was it to be understood (hat 
the Alien bill was to be perpetual f He 
feared the latter wBaintendgd, when he 
heard the right hon. gentleman say, that 
it would be justified by a temport^y or 
permanent emergency,’* For his own 
part, he could not yrell understand the 
meaning of the term " permanent emer* 
gency.” He could only suppose that a 
lesidencc of six years in another past 
of the kingdom had created a slighican* 
fusion of ideas whigh cau^dhim to mix 
up terms so different. Or, pjerha)% in* 
tending the measure to he j^rpetual, and 
the whole of bis aig^cnts goipg ,lhat 
way, the word ** pennaaent . natpral^ 
shot across his imaginadQn, Imtapf 
plied it to what he called the ’^egmrgency*', 
on which he rested, the bidipt ipresegtx. 
His argument was, that as k>ng a^ 
gees came from foreiga.covnirwa ip. 
an asylum here—no ijaiattcir .vomj vr^at^ 
cause, whether good or •bad—vsq ,lo)sg < 
should a bill of this kmd continue {• huiT’ 
when the causes for sgeh refiige ceased, 
then the* bill might he eepciued. Tlmt 
was, as loi^ as the pefseeul^ and afflicted, 
of other nations had need of an asylufn 
on our shores, so long should our ports 
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be dosed against them; but, the moment 
that general content and satisfaction ex* 
isted in every country—the moment t hat 
the harmony of Paradise was established 
on earth, and that the men of other na¬ 
tions n<f longer sought or required our 
protection, men our gates should be 
thrown open, free as the aqr of heaven, 

' and admissioin be given to uiose who on 
their knees should come and ask it. What 
was this hut a hypocritical cant, of af^ 

I iectiog to proffer assistance where none 
could he required, and denying ip where 
it was mpst wanted.—The right boo* gen¬ 
tleman badgoneback to other ages for pre¬ 
cedents. !^w .he. would request him to 
transport himself for a moment to the first 
year of the reign of James 2Dd, when by die 
revocation of the edUbt of Nantes, 50,000 
unhappy Protestants, subjects of France, 
sought an asylum in this country t lei 
him 8up]^se,,that the minister of that 
day, lord: Preston, bad come down to. 
the House and demanded an 4^ie^ bill. 
What would have bleu larlanguage I It 
would be something of this sort. *• Tbq 
king, my master, has afforded abaodant 
proofs of his hospitality towards these 
unfortunate ‘persons. Although differ* 
inn from him in religion, he has ordered 
collecrioDS to be made for them. It is 
evident, therefore, that he wishes for the 
power which. 1 now require, not tor the 
I purpose of abusing it, but because he is 
desirous to possess the means of pre¬ 
venting the c^contented subjects ot his 
great and powerful neighbour from con* 
sfdring agamstthsirsovereign, and thereby 
hivolvmg his miyesty in a war with France. 
His majesty pledges himself never toabuse 
this power; LlordPrestomhismajesty’s se¬ 
cretary of state, promise never to abuse this 
power. lalsopli^emyselfnevertoailow’ 
fit to be abused by any subordinate agents, 
but to take care that it shall always ha 
employed wi^ tha utmost moderation, 
nun wifh 8 strict attention to justice ?*' 
Suppose, lord I^reiton had used such an 
, krgi^aut in.|avei}r of an Alien bill, would 
il pot haxa been as specious and as rea- 
s^Rable.as tbpt which the House bad that 
.U^iWard a rninisterof a prince 
House of Brunswick? The right 
,nom ^ntleman had alluded to the reign 
'Of Ehaabetb, and bad quoted the order in 
COOpcil of thMseign directed to two alder- 
jinen in Lpadon, commanding them to or- 
deje; all fore^ners belonging to no congre- 
I Mdou' presently to avoid the kingdom* 
He'ahould not be disposed to place much 
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reliance on the authority of precedents you notice to quit.** Hie Jmncd frhmi 
fconi the reign of Edizabetb. He remem* bad talked of the pnuitiee of ancient 
bered that in the other House of Fariia- times; but be was prepared to maintain, 
raeot, injaie, an order of Elizabeth, au- that the practice of every period of our 
thoritiag the banishment of Scotchmen history was in perfect accordance with the 
from Ei^laod, was quoted in si4)port of principles of tips bill. At the tiipe^ pf 
an Alimt bill then in progress; and it was Magna Chsurta, foreign merchants trading 
on two gub|equent occasions quoted in to l^gland were eul^ect to the most 
the House of Commons for a similw pm- griavoua exactions.^ The barons, who bad 
pose; but it appeared, on examination, that got a taste for foreign luxuries, were na- 
tltis was founded on an act of Henry 7th, turaUy anxious that the merchants who 
enabling the Crown to banish Scotchmen intfqouped them should not be exposed 
from England, but which wm afterwards to top great extortion, and therefore they 
repealed by the act of Union ^ith Sept* intredw^ titat clause which authorised 
land. After having beard this nuotedtitt tiiem to come and, tarry in this country, 
support of three Aimn bills, end noally de* unlew piddicly px^ibued. A residence 
stroyed, he was n(M dispo^ to place at wiyil in this country was never the right 
much reliance on authorities from the of any but British subjects. It would be 
reign of Elizabeth. The argnment whidt found, that a v^iety of strongenactmenta 
the right hon. gentieman nad founded had passed agmnstfdiens at diuereot times* 
upon the meaning of the words ** nid It was wdl known that an alien could not 
jiMlice prolddtit” he would leavh him to buy an estate in this country; or if he 
settle with sir £. Coke, who had distinccly: dm, it became immediately forfeited to 
stated'’that the meaning of those words' the Crown. lE'or.a long time after the 
was, ** unl^s*prehillftea by act of parlior Gouquest an alien could not rent a house 
ment.*’ The right bon. gentleman had in£o|land: and even now he could not, 
contended, that the clause of Magna exempt he was a merchant, and rented it 
Cliarta extended to nmrch««t8 only; but for the purpose of hiabusiness: norcoyld 
let the House look to the state of society an alien merchant hold a lease even of the 
at the period when Magna Charta was house or shop in which his business was 
signed. There were at that time no tra*. carried on: so jealous were our ancestors 
vdlers but merchants. They were almost (tiT giving to foreigners any permanent 
the only persons who yisited fordgn conn^ e# tablitiiment in the country. If a British 
tries; and the clause which alluded to sulqect cho|B to leave ^e country, the 
them went to the greater part of thefo> kioghad atight to prevent him. If he 
reigners who visited this country. But haa left it, and was resident abroad, ho 
the right hon. gentleman had talked of might be recalled; but an alien might go 
the treatment of niercbants. It was true, when hp please^ and when gone, lie could 
that by the law' o£ nations mie country not, be recallea. The only power which 
might retaliate the treatment which .its the stide exercbed, aqd whiqh by this bill 
subjects had met from another state; but qpuld be exercised over him, was, to send 
it was said we did not retaliate after the Iqm away whenever his residence here 
peaceof Amiens, the jireatment which Ihe mqiht be considered dangerous to the 
subjects of England had experienced jo epootry. ^ ’Hui* bP contended, was a 
France. He should be ashamed offhis power whi^ every state.did, arid ought 
country if it had so diimacad, itself; ead to.UMpese,^ over tho J^uhjects of another, 
should consider httnself a traitor to tb% rewqint mthin its hwritories. His learned 
honour of his country, if he tookptidee toe etatadj^thatot^ object of thia 

her for an act of common hummu^v 1*1; ^ foreign 

Mr. H. TwUs contendo4tlwi-w obnoxious sub- 

of excluding strangers was.Of» inhoi^!! this country, 

in every state, and that its aithreise^aw^ t,« 4i&r altege- 

Dotto be considered an act ofi. jnwgaMb nuen^ upon that 

A country which tolerated tha vemmnMOv bi> bnow 

of foreigners within its terntorisp j|ipfr4[q evm> sup>> 

right to ,say, " You shall be l^gg 4w.c9p§to.na{a8 he had suted-it. 

our subjects, aS' far as the protecthmisoi^ w^aat p^tips to whom his learned 
oiur laws goes; but we will consider ypii fkiq^'aPti4od> knQjiri>,to be men of a suU 
only as tenants at will, and you must dp- lem lactiow^ lurbulep^ epirjt, dis¬ 
part whenever we think proper to give oea^ted^ with the pre^t order pftliinga 
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ttpKMi the continent, and anuotu to dieturb 
tiU titmqoilitty which at present fortu- 
nat^j prevailed there? The great deside- 
ratnm with men of such a temper was, to 
find a piece in which *they might mature 
their projects in secrecy and safety; and 
if this country, from fts insular situation, 
its readiness to mvC credit, its Ace press, 
and the uid>ounded licentfousAesS in sthihh 
that press indulged, afforded them such al 
place as they wished far, surelv M W^ndt 
altogether improper to arm the eaecutlsii 
with sCch power at would mCveht theasr 
firon plunging it intu w^ Wim stSltM 
whom it had no legitimate cihse oT-quair^' 
re). They had also>,hedn^te^, that'this 
measure was now hnptdpOrk ^sindidl i£s 
it was originally pasOed as’'a sr^r wediltird'. 
He allowed such td fiAee bOeh'ihe casOl 
but if hon. gentlemen Weulff aomphre tb^ 
present bill with tlDC oHgliMl 
sure, they would fihd all me severity ttod 
harshness of it omitted. Buf, were gen>’ 
tlemen ready tb coidend, that the AltW 
bill ought to be slmndon^ altogOtbhey 
If they were, he would ask them on what 

S rounds they were prepared iO statb t^t 
iscontent had vanifbed firom H^irope?' 
Did they think that, ^cause the wafers 
were now smooth, all the force Of Ae 
tempest was spCnt; and that because the 
air was at present stiR, aU the materialt of 
confusion had been banished from 
elements*? If such Were their opli^bdt, 
they were indulging themselves hi a ^** 
tenng error. The learned gentlemfn con¬ 
cluded by giving his adj^iovt to the btlL' 
Sir R. said, that though^ the 

right hun. secretary had taken upon btinself 
the responsibilitv of the proposed mea¬ 
sure, he must still oOnndelrit the work of 
the noble marquis who had taken so ao);ive 
a part in recent procOOdhigS 00 the con¬ 
tinent. It had been well sai^, that hi the 
seventh year of peace ^e'hsma right to 
expect a disContinuanew of this dboTMe- 
fhl measure. But rihef^wad the mctr 
The present*biH, the banefiM efiholW'df 
which had been’already So fillly foil, end 
so ably described, 

the purpose of meetuigther vtews of thdid(; 
cbtttWatal powerg, wtm bt »e t> y rf edersited 
together to impede the pro gW i Ss of kniftr^l 
ledge, and to retard m^^ch of free¬ 
dom. Ibe blU bore upoo its thee‘rile 
signet of the autooratS of fiurope. Thie 
was not an Englfsh measure. BOgw 
land was England, we*hever hadexdudm' 
foreigners from oiff'riioiWS, until our re¬ 
cent contir ental copneefions*. The risAt 
VOL. VII. 1 
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boil, secretary bad stated, that it was a 
part of the prerogative of the Crown to 
send foreigners from our ohorec. If tins 
was so, let it be proved ; and th»n where 
^would be the' necessity of tlws bill ? It 
"oould ndt be dented, that this measure 
arose out of our continental relations; and 
the -tiobte marquis bed disgiaced tins 
^country byoiAirteictihg tfl with the police 
'esmbiishiheats* of the contin^. It had 
'bden urged) Ihat odiy two foreigners had 
beett StoV out of • the country since 
.IfSSO I hut supposing a single person had 
‘ndl removed, still the ooaititutkmsl 
dbjfctionf td'ttie measure most remain 
Ahe*sAMell‘3^’’iWwAe 4 bdl held in terrorem 
,over<thetieHdf<g^dli frirelgners, either in. 
'^Rkety'^IOeMO fnte^ this country. It 
)iad bem ‘tftged that* no oppression had 
been eimreiAed under this bill. Let it be 
Vemembslred* thilt arbitrary power was 
never,^xOrciied with seventy, until its 
poaseMhWs ihlh themselves secure, \yith- • 
out, mistlng^^ily iosputatlbn on tke*nghc 
horn eocreftary, he Ooiilu itdl’help ohserv- 
that he appeared to desire tins power, 
in 0|iider to show with how much foibear- 
ahCe, he would'exercise it, upon the prio-e 
c^loof the sdhool maxim — ** qui nulunt 
oocidere quemquam posse volunt.** He 
imploreU the House not to sanction a mea¬ 
sure hatched and fosteied in the surigui- 
nary and bigoted despotisms of tlie cun- 
tinent. 

Mr. SdttfeH said, that upon the occa¬ 
sion when this bill was last granted by the 
House, M trusted that it would be the 
last dmO that so odious and unnecessary 
amemure would be demanded of it. The 
idea that a body of foreigners could revo- 
ttttloniae a people so exclusively na¬ 
tional As were tbe people of this kingdom, 
though it was sometimes urged as a pre¬ 
text frW the continuanoe of this tyrannical 
nieasure, wm an idea too puerile and ab¬ 
surd to deserve any formal refutation. 
The bill was attempted to be defended 
by precedents; but supposing tho»e pre¬ 
cedents CobC eoitOcdy stated, they were 
tidtio froifi''baibarQaB periods of our his¬ 
tory, mod oo^t to be avoided rather than 
frbimted'.*' HO was surprised that any 
osel a a i bie r of the legal profession could 
Obifin ‘frtrward in defence of tins bill. 
Helmd boned that, whatever iodiffereuLe 
bo felt upon constitutional points 
hi other parts of tbe community, »t would 
ndt be shored by gentlemen who made 
the law a study ’and profession. As to 
oifeb' any fanher arguii^nts upon thiw 

S G 
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fraestion would be quite superfluous, he 
snouid coutent himself with giving a de¬ 
cided negative to this unjust, tyrannical, 
and unmpc^'bsary bill, 

Mr. Serjeant Omlow said, that not con¬ 
curring in the opinion of the gentlemen 
opposite, that tbii> bill was dangerous to 
the liherticsiof England, or unfriendly to 
the liu'>pitable considerotion due to fo¬ 
reigners, it should have his support. Not¬ 
withstanding the denunciations of the gen¬ 
tlemen opposite, the people of England 
had manifested no hostility to the mea^ 
sure. < 

Mr. Denman said, he would give the 
bill in eveiy stage, his unqualified oppo¬ 
sition. One great and important question 
li.td been repeatedly pot to ministers, and, 
had invariably been lefk unanswered} 
namely, where was the proof of the ne- 
ccs-ity of the bill f The call repsained un¬ 
answered, and the necessity of the bill 
still rested upon the mere sutement of 
the rigitUiqn . sdtnre tary, THit right hon. 
gentleman im'^tlpoken as if he Were alone 
tile responsible administrator of the mea¬ 
sure, and had for^tten that the whole *of 
sthe three secretaries were equally invested 
with the powers It conferred.' It was urged 
that theie were only four cases in which 
this power had be^ recently exercised. 
But how did the House know the facts' 
oi these four cases i How the right' 
hon. secretary himself attain the infbnna- 
tion respecting them? He most entirely 
depend upon others, which whs t{ie evil uf 
a measure, executed by a lecret power, 
called into action by secret spies, and, hi’ 
the whole of its progress, worked by clan* 
destine ma'chinery. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman'had made a strong srtoedi to the 
House to intrust him upon tii* own re¬ 
sponsibility with this bill.** To subh Ml 
appeal, he was compelled ’tO' reply, that* 
it was a strong dhjei^ron to tile fiem»s of> 
juiy man for office that He commeuedd'hfll 
career by wishing to he invested wUhetkSh' 
a power. He wished, fndecdrto’^'havd* 
known the right hon. ^ntleaiatf*h^ 4 ^k 
career in Ireland con&eotd'd ^itSii ddlne 
wiser and better act than the’suspdtlrioii* 
of the trial by jury; and he shoui^ 
been better pleased to have seen biind^ 
bis official career in Engldnd, withoht'twf^ 
ing upon parliament to intrust hitb 
such a measure as this. It gave tl^’ 
deepest Concern *to have heard the fled 
provisions of Magna Charm decried*and 
depreciated in a Britislv Mouse Of Com¬ 
mons. Notwithstanding the' neglect bf 


I this now, it would seem, obsolete chatier, 
he would not hesitate to avow that he pre¬ 
ferred the old law of England to the new, 
and was prepared to contrast, with some 
degree of humiliation, the hospitable se¬ 
curities of Magna Charta with the fatal 
provisions of th« bill. The old law pro¬ 
tected the foreign merchant according to 
the old and'rigKtftil customs of England, 
at the same time making due and pro¬ 
vident precaution in a season of war, to 
^vent that protection firom being abused, 
she new lew prpsCribctI the foreign mer¬ 
chant, and refused him an asylum upon 
the shores of England. And was it in the 
eighth year cf p^taV that in this country, 
** tlio eldest born of freedom,” a minister 
ofthe Crown, should call, upon his own 
responsibility, fbr the enactment of this 
obnoxious and most dangerous* law ? It 
was with paiq'and mortification that he 
had heard the declarations which accom¬ 
panied the support of this measure. With 
what other sensations could the subjects 
of a free cocntiy hebr the strugeles of 
freemen in other parts of the World com¬ 
pared to the machinations of conspirators 
against the Btwfei authorities 'whom they 
were bouml td obey ? Thus, the struggle 
f<fr liberty ih Spain; the efforts in Portugal, 
the success of what were called the re¬ 
volted ColOtlfes, were alike denominated 
the (htrigues of cohspirators; and the 
House was told, that some of the par- 
(iim'engaged in them had been received, 
'dV rather sunered td reside in England, 
with 'hh 'OblivioB of their crimes? Of 
whht crimmi?—the Unfiorgiven crime of 
haridg fbu^t'fbp the liberties of their 
oWuntr^.' Mini^tete fbok praise to them- 
•elVCs ft>r ’havipg,' as it were, passed an 
act of amnesty for such criminals—for 
baling pdrdtmedp fomooib, those glorious 
mkrtera itf (he^ cauie' ofbmiversal liberty— 
fa ItoejrtV’fiajdnded. too,’ upon a kingly 
basis, and a oehsdidcionai government— 
ibb dten the case 
wb^ ihk wkd tp rise against the 

'd^C^limiWgdcidt bohsmtadea and fell 

manly,'and deter- 
! the' piimpfa would Ad 

'nmdrwBdbrdiBb'tyHjbny which bad sb 
, Idbl ' Tha^se wete the 

aimpndtw ipddrdii tHiom his majesty’s 
' dnoisten’bikUited they bud held out a free 
‘ ^Vdbifr the vefytpAe bnd temper id 

wHieif ddict&tiUti was drawn was 
Mifficldht td uses that would be 

mttte of iMs’biR.' 'He^Iraped the voice 
I ddd spirit dP the ceuiftry would be raised 
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against ti|x odious a ipeaaMvp for tho peo> 
pie of Iliingland could never forget, tlist 
ttiougli, in the present case* it was only 
called for to opprciss persecuted, and un¬ 
protected foreigners,,,Uie example Slight 
hereafter be adduced for the application 
of a similar .engine to the dfstructipn.. pf 
their own'libcrtiei,, . , 

The Marquis cf^^ondpii^i^jBaid* ,he 
rose not for the .pgrpop > of! travoDing 
over again the same a^iunenta,which hftu 
been so forcibly eddhced hy hie ri^t 
hoo. friend, but po, .pjretest, egaipit tl« 
being understood,, that' hq supportgA thq 
bill upon qny of tbp <^ootcioni&,groatsds 
which it was conveipcnt, (o^ genllfs^n 
opposite to assume mql^yeffin* 

fluencing that sup^oftr;, non^Jimd 
learned gentleman («ir J. jl^aokiptttfh) hod 
said, that he .lUtenqd , wftH!,.8Qi:rojf, and 
humiliation to thq ^sMoch,.of hie right 
hon. friend, and that; he felt qOme .alarm 
at seeing the dgwn of .hi'a pnblfe life 
clouded By such a bill as,this<. The learned 
gentleman might expr^a, .if he -pleaseds 
these feelings of alarm; but be (rordX>|r» 
so far from participating with ,bieot itthtf 
view of that speech, saw, nothing but, d 
subject of congratulation at. the, prosf^ 
it held out of tong a^d able, and e^ciea,t 
services in the cause,. pf'<,the, country* 
His right hon. friend h,ad ip that powerful 
speech, disclosed .a. character, aqd .a ci* 
pability to exgl.t itie, Ifbertica oil b» coop-^ 
try, and to. establish, them .upon,,a firm 
hash. He did not, fndc^ Ijkc-'ihe.gen?-. 
tlemen opposite,, pur|Uo !a. phantom ,and 
call it liberty, ..ip, the qbsence, of all fhe 
qualifications be|po^pg.,^ ^renl^ .rutiopcls 
liberty—a mock hheyty,' regred i}| the 
midst of bloodsned*^ and.fpundeo .npo(%1 
the ruins of emDtfeiv>^ ^ja , .right hoq,,. 

friend understood, Jdiprty, hfittCf*. illi» 
understood jt .a$, Jbe;fi»iio| jt,,;as,.iitXnff;. 
land, raided, upon .a,hBs|a'pf,io^rh9] 
quUlity,^and j^dutablc fot 

long as It waa.alued With prJet,and pi||cC/i 
For this cpuoVy cp.t||d3i^p|i fof tri^n, 

quiUity, nor dea,^e 4V«!^ff?rqdm 
npblp soil, to become,a.pi^^;/nu>»ncqj 

to thmic that Wif larger tl}«pXoB;ih§^^ 
bo collected jfrop .of 

rope, and deposited^,^ m 

better., He ithQpgbta 
W 00 I 4 tr^t ,^rmgne ;|3 . would, 
tbe.pqMUpns.ot thprwqK^i- 
throw ..ppen. tochr. i^dfm^-WWlply. fpr dbft 
receptmi pf tbejp.^ioi^jpf Jhe pM|^ 

ho would M,^.fhore 8 of Boglapd m 
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toe^ospitehle reception of fonignem, 
Bi}t if there were those among the peii- 
tieners who came to insult the Hou«e, or 
those among the foreigners who came 
here to work their conspiraoi^, he would 
make th'e conspirator, and me insulter 
both, feel, that,, notwithstanding the cha- 
ract^A which they.;thought proper to 
a^uipe, they, were not equal to the power 
of parliament or. the arm of the execu- 
tiva.gowernmentHis. right Jvmi. friend 
hdd'.made, out tbp strongest ceae. We 
liw^ among the ruins of empires, and 
until those countries so strongly alluded 
IQ^ asadmed another appearance than that 
which they now presented, h9 could not 
^i^‘.thatvhigb. respect for them which 
9 ^her»;Were so ready to express. He 
piyitested against the notion that the pre¬ 
sent measure had grown out of any un¬ 
derstanding with foreign powers. So far 
from that.being the case, the foreign 
powers understood that no such law qpuld 
he adopted fon their convenienee,*-!! they 
emeptamed ainy doubt of 1C *bef(ire, the 
discussions, in, that House must have 
l^aced it beyond all doubt. At the same 
tune, he hud.no, hesitation in saying, that 
Ipreign .powaW would, have a right to 
complain, if persons engaged , in conspi¬ 
racies against them found an asylum in 
this..country> . If the House were of opi¬ 
nion that the measure grew out of any 
’arrangement with foreign countries, he 
wotmcali upon': them* to vote against it; 
but he would entreat them, not to be led 
away by>^n|ra} d^tdamatioos upon li- 
Ibnrjty, aqdhigh .sounding appeals, which 
ihad no, reference to. the question. For 
’tbe.vpfesenjt^he should content himself 
wUh^pretesting. against the supposition, 
th^*the. toeasure arose out of any un- 
j defstohehng^ with , foreign powers; and 
|: topugh.itimuit bn pniqfui to the House, to 
trgvp 'over , the; same ground as often as 
oppeared. tO'he intended, he would engage 
to^ivg..his.,opponents speech for speech, 
«l^piiinent(. j^r argument, in the pro- 
^esg^^the. diaeusaioQs,. 

said, that the noble 
that no arpment 
l^tbec'n„tij4hped'against the bill. He 
rwJWa lord, that when a 
{;il|ftlmto.,fiVM9 iptiodeced to take away a 
-lU^jrdfitbq .hhcfties of ihe people, on 
tojlroduced.it, lay the burthen 
'(»^l;ho.>PfopC«^^edenieil absolutely that 
'toil».t!%w:.hog(fcsecretary had given any 
toiv.the!mli» He bad introduced 
tipni hv U^re'assertion^ that ilwus.nc- 
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cetsary, and that the power should be 
exercised with caution. He (sir J. N.) 
would not devolve such confidence on 
any matai he would have better security 
than the w^d of any minister. ^ 

Lord Stanlet/ could not be silent when 
he hteaid a ininisier of the Ctown cha-: 
ractense the, people of England as a nut<^’| 
sanee to the rest of Europe* Where, 
were refugees now to look for shelter i 
The creed which he had imfaibhd irith bis : 
mother’s milk, was this-^that to the dlj»» 
tic‘>sed and the persecuted of all the 
world, England was the land pro^ 
tection. ' * 

I he Manquis of Londanderry said, ‘his 
arj'iiment was, that if England permitted 
the I tec ingress of foreign conspirators 
and agitators, she would alMoluteiy bet- 
come a nuisance to all.Europe. 

T,ard A. Hamihon said, that if thabill 
w.is passed at all, it diould be only for 
ono.year; but for hitnself, proposed at It 
was tohno BritUh purposes, he would not 
consent to its' ffasbing even for a tnonth. 

Mr. Secretary Per/said, that a learned 
gentleman (Mr. Denman) had declared|, 
that ho (Mr. Peel) was indebted to the 
othrr side of tho House for* the candotir' 
and forbearance he had experidneed at 
their hands. Of any want of candour 
and forbearance on tne part of those hon. 
gentlemen, he never Complained. But, 
what did the terms amount to, as they 
wei 0 explained by the learned gentleman ? 
\\ hy, to this—that bo was indited to 
their candour and forbearance for not 
having attacked him for his junction wUh 
his majesty’s government. He muat tell 
that learned gentleman, that there was 
m'tthing be deprecated so much a| fait 
charity; that he defied his serutlny; that 
he was not afraid of bis aticusktion. If 
tliat learned gentleman thought tbatt bk 
was awaiting his accusation^ ** with baited 
breath and whispering bambtenessy'* be 
Wets very much deceived. He cballengtid 
him to bring forward ilm'' aCetfSation 
winch he insinuated he had in bis pocketl 
hut would not promulge. HiS<imotiveeia 
accepting office were as pure at thot^ 

, which 'had actuated the leavned geetl^, 
man in doing so. He had^ been cnifr 
nected with the present goverdmembowef 
Kince higtfirbt appearance iaipubhotliff 
He was«eoretary to the lord IteutenaftOo 
Irelaod'-.«a postnvhich helquitied earlae 
than he could have wis^. As tol hi 
subsequent cunnexion wtm governmeni, 
H. aio»c nut out of his own soliaitation. 
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Excepting on one great question, upon 
which he had the miafoitnne ro difier 
with ministers, he had never acted against 
them. 

The House divided: Ayes, 189; Noes, 
92. The bill was then brougiit in, and 
read a first time. > 
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r Friday, June 7. 

• BiSKOP OP Pxtbrborouoh’s Exami> 
WATtdv Quxstioita.] Lord Dacre rose 
with reluctant, to ..prment a petition to 
their lordships, me it was directed against 
a pemo, whose chiracter for piety and 
ieaminit was'emineot. After the petition 
should be read hy the clerk, he would 
move that it be lam on the table. If their 
lord^pa agreed to that motion, he would 
follow tt up by -moving an address to the 
Grojen. 'Their lordships were not igno¬ 
rant of the nature of this case, as it had 
been before the House in the course of 
the last session. ^See Yol. 5, p. 1166.] 
He must here observe, that if the right 
reverend prelate had thought fit to act 
iCmiSistenay eithet with the statute law or 
the canon law, he would not have given 
oecasion to the present complaint. But 
the right rev. prelate, not satisfied with 
the 8? questions, answers to which he orU 
inally required from idl persons before 
e licensed them, had since added 36, 
making 123 hatricate questions on points 
of ddetrine propouaded to the petitioner. 
The petitiooer complained ot this de¬ 
mand, considering himself only bound to 
declare his belief in the 89 articles. He 
should now beg leave to present the peti¬ 
tion of the Revt ^Thomas Shuttle worth 
Grimshaw, rectot of Burton Latimer. 
TThe petition was then read. It stated 
that the TOlitioaerhad appointed the rev. 
Inward ^uHell curate of Burton, and 
(sompiainqd that abe bishop had refused 
loRcenswhim ton the ground pf bis net 
’giving .satisfactory anBwers*^to his ques- 
tionsi]^ The.'sifoject oi complaint was 
btiefly'tbis^tlmt^peTiions who had re- 
Ci^ved.. holy orders were compelled to 
istt^ititp'an eiOtBuoatioa of a veryex- 
triwtfdiAary ihatum.. before they could be 
ilicu^dto cmiablcs in tlie diocese of Peter- 
bordttl^.j The i^uestions of the right rev. 
pretoUi'weire ddivered to the candidates 
3ibe vanadate was expected to 
'dnitMC hk'tsaimrer lo each question, and 
then' sign the ’paper ( but the questions 
were printed in so conti-acted a manner, 
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dutihey could ooly be replied-to' in the sort of exanunetion had not before beon 
moat brief manner po»8ible< On Mr. practised in- the church, the right -rev. 
Thu^elfs appointment,. the questions prelate ought not to have been surpdsed 
were sent to him, enclosed in a letter, at Ondine soOeF hesitation in those vho 
from the bishop, dated the 3rd of August were called upou to aUbmi|/io it. He 
last. Ontlie lttb,.Mr.XhurteU wrote to woidd not edntrad that uffller the 4-eth 
the right rev. prelate, stating that he had caOon such an examination was not within 
complied with his-Iwdsliip^ request as th8>reach of.thocight rev. prehtte’s power, 
speedily as possible; that Ke bad consi- But; when spjnitdaTpeniods removing from 
dered the questions attentively,'and had onw■ charged tO'another, produced proper 
answered them, He trusted, conscientious* testimonials, such a course as that pur* 
ly: but that some of the questions’^uq* aubd in the diocese of Peterborough was 
voived points of sodifficult'and deheatea altogether unknown;, because it was na- 
nanire, that he feltit-imposaibletd answer ^ tprtuly to be'presumed, that such persons 
them' in a satisfactory manner: fa the cd> - had already been sufficiently examined, 
lomn appropriated.^'that, purpose and' If their'lordships referred to* Hie act of 
tiiat he hod therefore deemed .it expacUeat i EHa.,.thdy Would find that the bishop 
to add an appenidix^hberein hehadinsetted: cotdd onjyexiupine the candidate in order 
some of the authorideal u^on^wHkdw-thjS-' tofascevtain wl^ther* he-could explain in 
-ansivers were: founded: IThe: tight'^rev.' Latin an account of his belief in uie arti> 
prelate^ in reCorn, had'>WTitteq'a.'lettee to' ciUs ofuhe chuteb. The canon, in the 
Mr. Thuitell, dated the-17tb bf Awost,; 8am« ttmno'er,- requires the mmdidate to 
in which he says,The., object of my- give an account of his faith in Lati^ ac*-* 
Examination QuesHpnS is,So asbeFtkimthe' cording to die articles. Thus, ihougli the 
religious opinions of the pOrsonexamJaed,; bisliop. was-at liberty to examine on his 
that 1 may know wh^faer they accord d^erefion With! respect to the mode, yet 
with the doctrines of the-Church. -Fortbis .he was limited, both by the canon and 
purpose I want nothing mere, than sliort, statute jkiw, as to the object, which was 
plain, and positive‘aniwera;«sudi are the merely to m*ake the candidate give an ac- 
answ'ers which have‘beeocbitiferto-.given. count of-bis faith, according to the arti- 
to my questions, end such I e^eot ftbm’ cles. The questions of the riglit rev. 
every one. But .imtrad of ; giving plain prelatei||were, .hpwOver, of a leading ua* 
answers to ^plain quesHonr,. '^od nayb tnrp, and. mftem-.admitted but of one an- 
sent me. a masa ot dissertation,./cob- swevr Indeed, ^he odled upon the can* 
tainhig such restrictionaandmodidcatiimd didata to^ahswer‘them with yes, or no. 
as prevent your^rbal opinlf ns-ironi kp- They, ware a series of tests, framed for 
pearing so plainly tw-theyno^t-to.do." the see of Peterbcrbugh, in addition to 
He would not here* enterUnto s^y dis- the 89 uticlea, which were 'the only law- 
cussion on thefaoihtyufitbwhichanS-wers fultests.: via proof-of the latitude of in- 
might be given, fmtlmr than to tbmarfc^ tarpretation allowed for the 89 articles, be 
that what the hidiibp .ealtedi piifib would :auoite same mf .the highest autho- 
tions involved Bomb of* the .most^ibtFUcktf 'rKies nf^the chuneb. -l^'sliop Burnet, in 
andcontroverte(fepQints:iatha 0 ||»y.;'But his. History ;of the Reformation, booki, 
the right rev^ prelate:».IMraes^ea>iii:shis part Si, sp^ingiof the form in which the 
letter to insist oa.his ‘UrUcIaiS os thntmurch had been drawn up 

tion, which,, he cobservedr idkpahdqdt en^ hy those .who framed them, states, that 
tiiely Upon hir-jOwn ^ccedi^-ond.the -fh^yucilt off the* errors of popery and 
concluded'with<imyiibg|i-4^:it|liyak4tlij^l aininWptism-*4.r* avoiding the niceties of 
' to infotra you befoi^iod,v;thkt If *iehocpmem,iar the peremptoriness of the 

not-choose to ccwfowiij! examfy/tmithe writc^mf tmntrmteray; leaving, in mat- 
mode proimibed tovybe? y^u cahnombp steiv that, are more, justly controvertible, 
Ikransed.** -Nowi'htrwsas readge tbmimi^ ■ djlik^tyiteidivkies-to follow their private 
ihkt the mode of «kainutation<wab*teft(Xp- rOfnmoi^ bithouf thereby disturbing the 
the discretkmrof tlietnahop^ hiit^Hieaihk rpe^^tuf'*tbet;,*cbarcb.’' Fuller, in his 
mustcontendthat-tberighttfV.pi^atewd^' mffiuitdif Histoiyt observjes, that the pre- 
both by the.'StatutiBm}mcdDOft.uiWj ;a|e6£'etticlei in'the main agree with those 

to confine htsniadh'bf>exa 0 ithat^<witIufij iq Edward 6th’s time, but those 

certain liro^s,; liio^houldaot d^8plttewe^ i;#ho drSw them up wished to allow more 
right of even oxaminhlgmeraons removing, Bherty to dissenting judgments. Me says, 
from one parish(40 another; but at thp iffjThesehoiy men did prudently predis* 
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cover that differences in judgments would 
unavoidably arise in the ohiu di, and nere 
loth to unchurch any, and drive them off 
from out ecclesiastical communion for 
such petty d^ifferences, which made them 
pen tf^jp arti^?s in comprehensivt words, 
to ' take in all who, differing in ihe 
brancites, meet in the root,of the same 
religion.*’ 'fhe noble lord then .quoted 
the bishop of Bangor, blfhop HorsI^, 
and several other eminent authorities fpi* 
a wide interpretation of the. 39 articles. 
To these authorities he roighf add the in< 
tention of the persons who established 
articles, which appeared from jth.e k^hgvs 
declaration prefixed tp theb. As it Ulus 
ajjpeared that'the articles ef the.Churdh 
of England admitted" of rhore than one 
mode of arriving at* belief, In them, 3i(e 
must contend that the right'Vey, preTaie 
was bound to receive every' bisn'ef 1^ 
which a candidate could exlpk^,in his''bpr 
,lief according to the articles, ’^e can- 
didaf(^>i^ appeared, was libf adiiiitted rp 
examination *imtil the questidiw itrere 
swered. But if the candidate'Was'rrady 
to account for his faith acchVdipg' 
the articles, the right rev. p'retete #asy 
according to the statute of* 'Eirsabhtjh, 
bound to examine him. Their lprd> 
ships must perceive, that if this coi$^ 
was permitted in one diocese, it' n^ht. bb 
generalized. Every bishop mig^ Havp 
his particular set of qoestiopjii,'aod'llieil; 
clergy would be driven tO 4tudy Uiisse 
papers, in order to discover to'Whiit dfp^ 
cese it would he most convenient'for thetn' 
to go. To act on such a' eys^in WOf nW*' 
thing else than recriutib|^ foe disseoteNr 
There would sOon bo ep'^iscopaey, with! 
questions and articles on ob’e haad^ ahd^'a' 
dissenting ministry on the pthij^. 
the boast of this co\tntiy» WiW ^ 

no wrong fbr which ibdVdFm 


remedy. Was l^iia sy^teni bfbterfitfSl'ijfW 
terrogation to ‘ foriU in 
there was no remedy in. thehiuiai’pftibip 
lordships, they might at liSfUlt db'HOT 
means of procuring ridriBSi''': 'llbe'C^dtdi^ 

might refer;-^-- 

or some ot| 
tion inigh0be 

ought, therhfore, to agree to , 

he intended to move after 'thd" ^titloWilr^difi 
was laid on the table. - The pUrpott 
address would be,' to teqdost tbh£ 
jesty would -be. pleased to prdb‘'’afi 'ilii* 
quiry to be ma^ to aseettaia' 
any innovations had takem{ilhbe inWtftnbh 
disciplined 


Bishop ()f Pelerboroitgh's [838 

The Bishop of Pfitetiorough [Pr. 
Herbert Marsh,] rose.qnd 6aid:*-~My 
LordsThe question, whether the prayer 
of this petition shall ,be granted or not, 
must chiefly depen4 on the. tr.uth or false¬ 
hood of the alle^tioAs^. The pHegqtions, 
therefore, shall be (Ifstinctly. saurnitted 
to the consideration, of your lordships. 
;$ut, as sqm'e'tppics have been introduced, 
to which^od ‘aij.egatiohs do nut refer, it 
is necel!Sfiry;,.tliat thbsq topics should be 
'pirevio'usly ,examined. .The noble,lord 
nas stated, and truly stated, that I re¬ 
fused.. 0, jo, the, course of last 

sumiiierj 'to a peripnjvboin the petitioner 
nad' noihiila'tea. to.t^a cqracy of Burton 
Lattqjer.' '^'tit the doblq lord has n.ot 
acCu.fatety stated't|)e grounds on which 
the.licence was refused; nor was the re- 
ftisal itself an act b'f injustice, as must be 
inferred from the argiiments which he has 
hh^loyed; That a bishop is not only' 
au^6,tised but required to examine curates 
befbre theV. ar^ licensed, appears from 
t||6 4^tb jc^dn; and the, necessity of such 
egaminatidn appears farther from the 
ter^' of a curate's Ticience, in which a 
bishop dei^ares. that he confides in the 
'*'Sqqpd'dOc^nft” of the person to whom 
hq^rabts it.' ^NTbw^ • n>y lords. It would 
be a ffect anomaiy,^, if they wbo are en- 
tinilletf With tb^'dqfy of examination had 
dO^ thWobw)^ bf ^etertpiniog the mode of 
exhtnhdatioh., .!^:^etofsi'ng,^'therefore, the 
dlSciWud^OTyJ^Jpjiii^^ Which , belongs to 
, eitafiOfi&e^ Ui VeuerOt,.I'seht to the person, 
WKOj^l^e'petii^her, h nominated, an 
‘ Eo^WitM^ob iFhiidrl containing questions. 
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possible to ascertain witb any precision 
what his opinions were. Where I was 
the most anxious that he should be ex¬ 
plicit, he was the most obscure. For the 
answers to such questions he referred me 
to an appendix, consisting of ten folio 
pages, closely written; and this appendix 
had so many restrictions and reservations, 
that instead of explaining his opinions, 
served only to conceaHhebi. My lords.^ 
this was a moekery of ekahiinaUoh, and 
an insult to the bishbjji'wHo proposed the 
questions. ' ' 

Having stated tdybur lordship^Jn'what 
inanngr the object of thh examina^ojn was 
defeated, I will ^^cegd to,the seqiujet* 
Being unwilling to reject,, without word¬ 
ing the opportuhi^ of k s^hnd irialy >1 
sent on the 17th of another 

copy of my questions,, eirRich'I .d^ifq^ 
this person to aOsi^er !V^ jthe ‘saiph,!^'<r^ct 
and positive itiatih^, 'With whi^h ,b6 hne 
had' ever refused’ to Aomply, ; And t 
added, that if he did not'choose‘to, con¬ 
form to that mode, he could not hg 
licensed. 'My Idrds, this Was no exercise 
of severity: for the ntode prescirlbed was 
the only mode by which ,the Obiect of the 
examination could be ob^iiied. But in 
a letter which 1 received iVooi him on the 
30th of August, 1821, he informed me, 
that he could give ho,qth(er answers, than 
those which he hadyglireo already, hut 
that, if I wished fbi* ioiprjB explanation, he 
was ready to sbnd it. ' Npwj, I request 
your lordships' tb ebbsideV cirnum-, 
stances Under which'thls oBTerefaddltibnal 


explanatibn waS,'’hia'i&. r"r'-r,r 

endured the drudgerV' of wrough 

tended 
Could 



IieehcC.^ I, refdsed tneifetsf 


ink testte^enjalf, 

tor a licence; which testimomals, u he 
cornea-from another dkieese, are counter-' 
wgned by t|)e,bi»l«?P,pPt that,,dip?ese. 
Such tMtlidcmiais; aif t^j^nohle- lord con**?! 
tends, imply, that the person, who brings 


them, has been sufficiently examined 
already, and therefore ought not to be 
subjected to any further examination. I 
cannot mean to offer Sn aflromfto any of 
ray right rev. brethren; buLi^iere I must 
take the responsibility on myself, I must 
be allowed to judge for myself. And 
after all, ray lords, to what* do the usual 
testimonials amount, in reference to 
dCctrine?, They are signed by three 
beneficed clergymen, who state, that " as 
far as they know and believe,*’ the person 
who prings them has never taught any 
thing' that is contrary to the doctrine of 
t|^ established church. And the bishop 
>bd Countemigns them, stalls only, that 
the suhscrihera are beneffeed in his 
dibceM, and worthy.of credit. The testi¬ 
mony of the bishop therefore is testimony 
to,' the credit of the subscribers. And 
though no bishop ought to countersign a 
festiraoniat, if he knows that the person, 
in whose favour it was given, reallj'does* 
maintain doctrines which ajx: cdRtrary to 
those of the church, as he would then 
decide, that the subscribers were worthy 
of ‘credit in a case where he himself be¬ 
lieved they .were not entitled, to it, yet 
where a bishop has not subjected a curate 
to examinatioD, he must generally depend 
on .the testimony of the subscribers. 
After all, then, tne testimonial which is 
brought from another diocese, resolves 
itself generally into the testimony of three 
benedeqd clergymen. > And as their tes- 
t^fm'ony to doctrine is matter only of 
opinion, which unfortunately for the pre¬ 
sent age is aubject to great diversity, the 
bishop of- one, diocese offers no affront to 
the bishop of another diocese, if, notwitb- 
atandifig the’, counter-signature of the 
lB.^er,,,the fotmer ^.de^jrtnines to grant no 
ifcqntmf till he is gabled to declare from 
^His own' knn^lf^ge, that the licensed 
en’rate is of sound doctrine. 

. Ifhe^r^arkp, with Which 1 have hitherto 
ae^ii)^ ioqr lordships, liave related to 
the, of curates. But though 

!the a eumte*s licence gave rise 

ito^.||^ g^ttc^' rijie petition extends over 
^^m^i^,,i^ider;deld. -It relates to the ex- 
a^fqr, holy orders: and the noble 
lio, presented it, has himself ap- 
. ^.the.^th canon, which relates 
lively to candidates for holy orders. 
-^qhv,,thM;,canon he has argued againat 
those questions, which were 
ojai^fily piropo^ed only to candidates for. 
lordera, and are now confined to them 
again. 1 shall at present make no remarks 
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on ike noble lofd*t construction of that j they undergo in regard to doctrine is as 
caaeo, as in the answera to the allegations, I much a part of their esamination, at the 
] thid) endeavour to Bhow» that this canon, trial which they undergo in regard to 
to &r fi^m being an argument against their profioiency. And »f 1 deem it expe« 
thoset <lttes^pn8, is authority in their dient to examine in 4ectnne, before I 
filvouc. 1 ant-notr only statiog that this examine in proficiency, it it a matter in 
petition is directed against^ the mode of wbich 1 bate an undoubted right to ex- 
eaanainationc which ia applied to caodi* ercisq my own ditcretion. 
dates for holy orders. My lords, sio<« My lords, 1 have ^us endeavoured to 
the church has existed, no temporal au* explain to your lon^ips the course, which 
tbority has ever interfered with th^ rights I nave pursued in the examination of 
of bishops to examine candidataa for oendidateB for holy orders. And I hope 
orders according to the mode, wbieh in that the general view #hich I have taken 
their opinion is belt adapted to tiie pwv of the «A)eek, KriH convince your lo-d> 
pose. If yonr lordships once intandre ships, that it merits not the censure 
on this delicate subject, there arill be no trhich has been oast sm it. To the par. 
end to such interference, and a door wiH dculcr ob^ctioni which are made by the 
be opened to incalculable evil. Every pOtitiooer, I ahell rqily in the exainina> 
uniHicccsfafuI candidate for orders, not tion of the several allegations. 1 have 
only in my diocese, but to every diOecte l^heito adverted only to such topics m 
throughout the kingdom, will then think were iittrodoced by the noble lord, who 
himsdf at liberty to send « petition tb presented the potition: but 1 will now 
youi^ lordships, comphioiiq; of the exm- paooeed to the allegations, on wbich the 
mraation to phich be was subjected, and qoestlod, whether the prayer of it shall 
praying your lordships to revise it. ' be granted, must chiefly depend. 

But there is sooietlung in the subject The first allegation is, ** That the 
matter of my questions, which is tboujght lord bisbop of Peterborough has fot 
to render them peculiarly objectiona^, aomO time fawroduced into Ins diocese n 
and to warrant an interferenM, which haa new 'mode of examioBtion, consi&iing of 
not been attempted in r^ard to any other 8? questions, embracing the minutest 
bishop. IVJy lords, 1 have no coneern nodimsatioiHi of doctrine, and peremp* 
With the modes of examimdion adopted toriiy requiring all caodddates for ordina> 
by other bishops. I am coaeemed only tion, and curates aiqstying for a licence, 
with the vindication of my own mode, to eonfbrm thereto, or to Incur the penalty 
which has been very improperly termedt of bSiag rejected.” My lords, it is ab- 
an imposition of new articles of faith. 1 aohitely fal^, that 1 propose questions to 
do not deny the assertion of the noMe be Sni^ered, on the terms stated in this 
lord, that 1 propose questions which ari ^ al(^ton. NeiAer in practice nor in 
technically termed leading questions i but i prhc^de do I impose such hard condi* 
they are not thereby coarerted into a tioai. When 1 was bishop of Lendaf, 
new standard of fauth. The atwwetSf the qaestiend were accompanied with di- 
whatever ihqy may bei site tried bt the iwcthms for aaewming t^, in which 
Liturgy and Articjhn, the sitaadaid 6f bar tNk cli!BdidaiiM.<me rautioned to pay due 
national faith: and that, which Is sdways Uttention to||mn, beeaman unsetisfac- 
referred to a standaid, cabnOt^lie totyimefvce^iiiastitafOBddml) Mmay 
stondard itself. The nable lord has ve* Mmd io khehr ex«i«ii«o from the seersd 
presented the questimis as a pfolbninafy iMohP> Btriv^ae iim cantten, though 
test, which candidates for ordaforiutiMi agwur earidid inia eSfot, was Hidde to 
undergo before they are adatttcj|itw>e» ques. 

amination. If questions may be called d ttais^fow l^waaiHS rotFetseborougi^ end 
test, because the aatwers to Bfoai are crifitfod d ia dfe tc a t k^ £vei!ycept,W4tb* 
tried, 1 will not dispute idHmttbiapiNrihss oiit^CHcap^^ detlvffwd, 

tion. But as the answers are^ried by M candidates fot 

other,standard, than the staadaida# eafr csiMif^^lwtieiidiccaae of P^etbetougfa^ 
natkmal faith, they cannpt bet tfobinde* hambiini dB M siaced>wcoordmf ve- 
pe^ntof that sundard. Tothdcl^ jwiiw^liaimi: that k, without ^ dtree^ 
tion, that candidates for ordws tea md» ciaaAwrl^^riia'petiUetter represents the 
by these questions, before, they aaus rib biriNip.yOf'dfotdrawreugh, as **p«remp- 
raitted to examination,*! mus^beg'|iaiv teu% ittpdsingi'’ what be eaib a confor« 
mission to answer, that the trial, wneh arity to asy questiofflb t* wader the penalty 
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nf bein^ rejected.” And e^en the direc* 
tionsv which I gave as bkhop of Landaff 
(with' which, however, he has no con* 
eern), are grosaty misrepreseotedt 1 there 
shid, that an onsatisfactory answer *< may 
tend’* to exclusion, whereas, nccordii^ 
to this allegation, it ihust tend to exdh* 
sion. ■ - . j ' jj. *•-' . 

The second alle^atioo is, « Hiaf^^o 
the above 87 questioatf, his lordship baa 
very recently added ^ note, on dhs 
doctrine alone: and'tidtt' o«r tfae'Muoa 
principle the miDiber may be moltlpjiied 
tilUbere is no limit jhat the will and |^itV 
sure of tlie diocesan,” «lleK,'diy lordd,' 
is another misrepresgntMiom* liHrteadt;jbf 
adding, 1 have subtracted, v lnKead;;<'«i# 
adding S6 to 87, I hdvefsubstiltited‘86 
for 87, namelyt in the «(aminatien ef 
curates: no alt^at^in having be^/iddde 
in the exomioatToOi^Toe.j^drderfc^rrBiit'iet' 
me substitute what J-.wAl^^^t,hl.itb|piossible 
to please the petUiotief^ ’tmnte ol^eetient 
are, in fact, dutctbd,' not a^nst Ibis or 
that set of questions^ but against aii qqes^ 
tions which relate' to docnrioe.^.^i ‘ 
The third'alle^^n i8, -^jr ^cftatSttcb ad 
exercise of autiiurit:y;ia: onwiSe iopolicy,^ 
oppressive in prinGi^,:aBdhnpractic^m 
in Its proposed end;^atceediag the ppdefa 
vested in any prelaty,>CB}culated. toipro?* 
dace a spirit of fh^ioitiiapd pohtrQvi$n§l^ 
in the churdi cootidrycto^^einlei^n* 
and design of the oam^Ieidofi-our. arti-,'; 
cles, and ia>oppd^ti(di'te‘l}^ ip(tst?8p<r^ 
proved teBtimontesA whhth ajra rreobrdw 
on this sahjeel^? <bSy' 4oids» ^ have 
already pt0v^„tbat Sttph an 
of authority,” ae the ;getitioner4)^tei| 
to his diocesan,/-^ be dtheff dxistenca 
than in Kis <wm’enfonidedi repmentsb^ 
tion. It is uniieeesiasys^therefefi^ilH>.ei^ 
amine any of the'^edieatee, >w fab 

affirmsof such w^twy.;^ ^ a 

'Xlie fourtfar^aUefi^tien >W 
clergy recognise sm^elmdard^'to. wtdajh 
they are bt^nA tovsMmfiitfnflb'^tl^t tfae .b{8! 
articles-^*hy mtsblSiifaed,'* 
lords, ^80 onegatioji j»v agates.u^hMiMi, 
C<mfoefniiy/^e'VtSejrBi^t^yv^alKfay^iiaiisr ’ 

estaMiiheih 

clergy,: than 'ena^ifaiw:<to@ila|«r^W#e!! 
it is that oenfsvndl^te 
hae beeB<eAd^teod^«dtt>'dvd^isr«nt.eel^ 
frcmi'Confonillty 

undeSstoed, .'Ter iestaeeeiM'^'^* diffiuen^l 
6ens», -by the dM^-^wboi^ttibedAuNw 
Geneva j in ifae tiiBe^^' £H9fabetb,- 
the tenets wfiCakia^ssnetsseadfersd^ 
our liturgy,Odvfah ^ia ene ef Idh 
VOL. VII. 
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epistles, calls it the leavings of Popish 
dregs. The Calvtnistic clergy, there¬ 
fore, in the reign of Elizabeth, as also in 
those, of her two immediate uccessors, 
regarded or ctmformity to th^liturgy as 
hi^lying only the reading^it from the 
desk, whether they beljd^d in its doc- 
trines or nor. Bat nbeiergyman of the 
Lpresent age can,take refnge in sucli ex- 
^ planatioBS.'-'^'^ the act of tlniiormity, 
.wbiph passed eit^che Restoratton^^it is re- 
’ qdred ' that • all clergymen’, within two> 
moritfaa after tfaeiredmissioft tna benelice, 
s^dl make' the u-following ddclavatioir, 
‘wpstnly ln the'Cb^tcb, in the presence ot 
rtbd'Cdifgregarinn to which they areap* 
pt^ted.:' do here declare my un- 
’ faignbd ariteot and consent to all and every 
thing.contained^ and prescribed, in and 
.|]ly>ibe book intituled the Book of Com- 
illbit’Prayer,”■ .Now,.my lords, when a 
ckrtnrimtn,declares his unfeigned' assent 
to.allp'apd. e^cfy thing contained in. tho* 
’'Bopk'of C'otnmon Prayer, he necessarily 
declares hit-unfeigned assetft to the doc- 
lrin.<A’therein, contained. It is not true, 
therefdre,'that the thirty-nine articles are 
the'jda standard of faith for the clergy 
of the. Est^lished Church.- But though 
the>petit}oner- hes failed in bU attempt to 
exclude the litargy from all participation 
id the';standard of nationa Ifaith, your 
lof^hips.cannot fail to remark the princi* 
{des;wln^ are- displayed in this' allega- 
tloKb'^ Tn 'ifi^If^.When. similar principles 
prevailed Vrith .r^ard*to the liturgy, the 
Bkraie of Ixirds appointed a committee 
o€,relf|iian, Ae: ext^ instance, 1 believe, 
on; rebord.' /;Tfae nrst resolution of this 
eomnritieej <mm, -that the Bve points, as 
lltoy.are cs31bd, should be explained in 
IlieChlviiiisticveeiwe. They then under- 
teokHo«tl(M^4he’ liturgy: and nothing 
afterwards: l^e liturgy was abolished. 
My lords, I.fincerely hope, that oUr li- 
ttMgy .will.not be awlished again. But 
i^v'fthis |j<am .eertatn, that petitions to 
the. Hoirie of'Lords, in which such prin* 
dplM. ara^ revived, must^ prepare the way 

.if'.T^J^b'.allefia^oe, atiil in reference 

♦'That the 3f)th 
';CSmmt jMulthe''IStfa, of Elizabeili, c. I'J* 
ddoiiin^consent and subscrijitiou to this 
^WHiadagd> and to this only; and conse- 
fqnMpdy'.^jdirliystem.imposed by the bishop 
'•W^Pci^borOugh is a violation of this 
^d^ttte:and this canon.” That the 36tli- 
:'eanen. requires subscription to the thirty- 
nine artietoB only, is on assertion which- is 
3 H 
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again untrue. The '86tb . canon requires of his faith,*’ and yield that account ** ac- 
std>8cnption also to the 'liturgy 2 That cording to the articles of religion,’’by the 
the 13th of Elizabeth, cap. 12, requires bare act of putting his name to the arti- 
subscriptuA to the articles, and not to cles 2 I ask your lordships whether he 
the liturg^is no argument in favour of can yield an account of his faith, accord- 
the positio^^r whicn the petitidner cpn- ibg to tte artides, by any other means 
teiods. For an^ct had previously passed than by examination in the articles! I 
in favour of jthe liturgy, namely, the act am sure your ^ordsbips will determine 
of Uniformity, which paned tn the very that nothing but examination can elicit 
first year df Elizdieth’s feign.' And this the account requited, 
act is as silent about the a#tieiOa;.'BS tb^ TtiO seteoA allegatioe ii, That the 
other is about the liturgy. oney title prefixed to the 39 articles, viz. art!- 
therefore, would'form os' .good an :eies agreed upon for ^the avoiding of di- 

ment against subscription to the artidfes^^ ; versifies of oplidonstsend of establishing 
^as the other against 'subsc^|>l^’to thw ^consent toacnhi||4i:4igrdigion,sufficiently 
liturgy. To the inferenOei'-ttfaich is 'dip ‘.Ulaitrati^ th^:desi|ps^:: and proves that it 
duced in this allegatiohy it* is sufficient is tNs srtiOl$s tbenaolvesi not a pre- 
to reply, that Xs'ltl)e'-p¥eiidi|e.B-arO ‘ triK Jhti^sinterpre^tion bf-them) that con^U 
fouuded, the inferefice fiaBUbt -be troe; tuie the only inithorii^ pi^ovition against 
1 require, indeed, snbiodjHied to thW 'li* lalKfiivnrsity’of -op^ion.^ My lords, it is 
turgy, as weil.as to the arfidldSi^^ei^tnly truOytlut #ieiSity'of opinion in 
the 13th Elix., c. 19, .ifiettniddfyell^eW'is the Object against 

.scription to the artidesrdBOihbf^Oh^it iwhiidh Odjp%Vticierw‘erO intended to pro¬ 
subscription to the liturgy, ahdfiw^th’ 'Vid^' ^Bcrt^ atnat a ioss to'comprehTend 
caqpn requif&s subsofigfiiw hidh' toUhe [howthfe divbrfity of'dphiion csn be pre- 
liturgy and to the articles^' {-j^’hot'Se# in^thO ''W^yiprepbsed by-'flie peti- 

in what manner-1 violSte"dther the'^'aotjl^ ’tiOBeipT'^'ioys^i* hi thOarticles tnem- 
or the canon. jsd#tiy'a*|d^tft-«^^J)rdate*B interpretation 

The sixth ailegtdion '^'^nt’hOw^VOr- Idflhdkiy'tbM; botistitate the only autho- 
he may consider his 6jiil:^^‘ofeit(ttniB'dp' nil'diversity of 

tion to be accoidfng‘tO ;o|iiifiOni^' ’But'lfadhrticles themselves, as 

standard, it is henOOfOrtii no'ThofOV; ^cUp^edfO of the arti- 

national standard,'to whiOhtliO dthdiihi^' i(»l^'’eSBS^'^poddb}y^'produce the effect 
is exclusively caltcd'to ns^t;'bdl tSthO^' 'ihtdiiMd*|By ^-ai^les tbemse^ as 
the bishop of Petetborbugh^s 'itilSftpiefa^'vOppO^^tiraifiteiipfotatiOn df them, can 
tion of that standSrdii’’ My loraSj'^'lf Bpthiog >mO¥ei' ih^^ the bare 

there must be no 'interpretattoii^>of^thi^- But the bare letter 

articles, there must be ho examihftfioB' ’Of^ thO^-nfidiMl^'withont - reference to the 
the articles: for the notion of arlS^^^ eXpIPesiesho opinion 

tion without' interpnatatfoB' ittiiolvti' fiti £hat which' expresses na 

absurdity. The mitferBriSSU^ tlfbiii'%> Ctih' nei^-dptitftte as« check on 

reduced td 'this^hve-bd^ps,''ot*'bivb’Imt^fiiiV 'OfOpiniisBi)' 
they not, a right-to eXSiffitwha thfiaFti- ? - IFI»e^eightfr>i4le]Mt!on'T^ the 
cics? If they have ‘tid^loch'rights’i’ii|^i&de0lwdito?iao4ecs'asserts that *no 
must abandon not onlyb/^n^Sh)tll (^his'OWB ssnsa or comment 
wUch the petitioner CQnfl^la^'>'but FWhb this^iiMiioi%^|tf the article/ ** My 
otner questions On ihe'^tel.e#,t whhih^tfii |l^ldt^ ;F^CMtmt^£MAy[^hat words, 
my own discretion 1 fiiighf al least 

to employ instead of the pIfe^Sni^heitf’ith^Uitdfbllgl^^hktimi^at^gSnera 
tions. My lords, I cohtendHhai bishO^^ |FBS<l#t!^'Siia3^S^{wh{sotim sense upon 
have a right to examine itf the eifielcNf'^ ’the put 

and in support of that right-I 
the d4th canon. By thtd'Canbn 

candidate for orders is required ** to 3^13^^ t^ijmlilll^CBSSPiffr^ an 

an account of his faith,*'and tdyield'ihis' woTds 

account « (fording totheBrtioleS of ie!^ ‘ quoted b^ - the pefifiweir^are taktm in 

f ion.” Whether the account be givCirltl^ cdodSHfibi^^^Uf ishir''^^ti)Kiedes and fol- 
Inglish or in Latin, is nothing-to the* aci^' pe«b|\tlsei4iiNtfd»^very different. ^The 
count itself. I ask, tb(^ your IovcUMf*'- thfeh^ a 

whether any mttr ora yield an ** acoowt' fs^lbtMf and that 
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no man hereafter shall either print or national creed; and though ostensibly pro- 
proach, to draw the article aside any fessing to promote uniformity, is dcstruc- 
way» but shall submit to it in the plain tive of the very object that it essumea to 
and full meaning thereof: and shdl establish, by becoming a pre^dent for 
not put his own scnse« or comment to the endless multiplication of int^rttationg 
be the meaning of the alrticle, but shaU in every diocese througl^t the king, 
take it in the literal and grammatioal dom.” the term '< sudni proceeding” 

sense.** From this sentence your lord- X suppose the petitioner understands that 
ships will perceive that the royal deelara>* mode of examination, which 1 apply to 
tion is so far from nrohibiting an inter'- candidates for holy^ orders. But I have 
pretation of the articles (which would be shown in the answer to the former allega- 
a perfect absurdity}, that it prescribe seven tion, that though a garbled extractfrom the 
the rules of interpretation. It enjotim i declaration appears to favour his objec- 
tliat; the^ asticles snail be interprets in tions, the whole sentence produces thn 
their « literal and grao^aticat sense $” ' contrary effect, hly mode of proceeding^ 
that they shall not bek.^wa aside from tbil tbitreforeis no violation of Uiosc provi. 
sense; and that no man shall put on sions, to which he refers in the 8tli alle- 
any other meaning, than tbair plain ttod g^ion. Nor is it a violation of the provi- 
literal meaning. My lords, Imese ars^ siona to which ho refers in the 7th allc- 
rules of interpretation, which thave gation, aa { havo shown in the answer to 
never swerved. 7bey^ ate'roles, which. X that idlegation. 1 need not, theiefoie, 
have uniforndy and aealooslly maintained, examine the inference which he deduces 
as the petitioner hin»elf might hare in ^ fiah gdlegation, as the premises,aro 
known, if he bad read ftis Dioceaati’B Leo- ithfounded. , 

tures on Interpretation.—^But in the ah* The tenth allegation, stilKn reference 
sWers to my examioatbn que8|iona I have to roy examination questions, i:*, “ That 
met with woeful instances of departure no. similar attempt has ever been made 
from these rules. I have met with in- since the time of archbishop Laud, when 
stances, in which the words, both of the it produced the most serious consequeoccb, 
liturgy and of the aiticles have been ao alike aff^ting both church and state.*’ 
drawn aside from< tbmr hteral meaning. My lords, I cannot deny, that the prelate 
as to make them exfuiess the reverse qf to whoj^the petitioner alludes, did make 
that meaning. And au<^ ipterpratatioos a sumlip attempt.” The royal declara- 
have been given, not aserdy hi matters of tiipt, prenaed to the articles, was prefixed 
curious search," whiwe a latitude qf opi- ait the suggestion »of Laud, when bishop of 
nion might be allowea, but on pptnks ^ 'Lon^Bi And that declaration has the 
doctrine which WS toe olearly Expressed’ sarq^ object with my examination ques- 
to admit of doubt, ami tpo important to tionsy.namely, literal and grammatical m. 
be regarded as not essantial tq the^Bs- terpratation. The declaration also gave 
tablisbed Church. And X lOan aolemply aa.raueb offence to the Calvinists of that 
assure your lordships^ thpib tha^ few ha- age,, qs my examinatbn questions m the 
stances in which my dutyhasamapelled me pre^nt age, Tlie former prepared an 
to reject on accounk of doctrine I hgre ,address to. king against the declara- 

never done it for deviationa the tion t.and it; seems a similar address is 

kind, unless accompanied hjH^Vblihns of noif in contemplation against the exami- 
the latter kind. Andtm mjrcomlwttinthw nation queatioiu. Nor is. it iroprobat^ 
respect has bean grossly .mj^pfesahlr that the fata wni^ attended archbtshlp 
ed, Ibcg petmisaidn tw. adds'in-i aniwfl^ Xniiid would hefalt the bishop of Peter- 
to the charge of.uodtta aei^Uy, that^ borougW if the same party should again 
1 have spared no pains^ *9 ranqfsr thosdn ((ho ascendancy in the church. Bo 

wlm had departed front itha. doul(iritie< OS) as it may, I shall not be de- 

the church- And.n^ gmleavpum iu ffom giq performance of wbqt I bc- 

respect have been thdh (d^lj ^i^f.ip my pcniciencs to be my bounden 

total number of fqj«ctdm».«||» MOOuntref) ' 

doctrine has, in thfi courserdf*live< yea(9»i * r,jl|i0>>e%venth allegation is, ” that tlio 
mnounted only totMee# , i i < .• > Toggl ileclaration prefixed to the iiO arti- 
Thenintballegittioftla, ^(Cbdl^ au^.lt, <d&Sr JIfNf issu^ i>t okIci to piovent the 
pTOceeding Umtmqve..miBiiognifest'vtelaA< heanrmatceof aueliau i'' ‘>} rltuouncmg 
tion of . thesevshteibllprevisiona,. amd' linthfel^*grtgaatin^i»j;iie h innovations, 
threatens tO(nd^iiigt,frtbqs^bi|4y of the lend imposing tlid aovercbt penalties t and 
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that thefio solemn prolubitions are aever* mands. But before your lordships eoneOr 
tUolesa violated in sundry and numerous in a motion to that eittict» it is necessary 
instances by the-pruceedings of tho bishop to consider, whether such an exercise of 
of Peterborough.” From this allegation the royal prerogative would be consistent 
it is e.videld> that the petitioner entirely with'the constitutioo io church and state, 
misuodersiaivis the origin aod pbrport of Jo .the use of those questions 1 exercise a 
the^ royal decft'-ation. The evil to which rigl4,> which I enjoy under existing laws; 
lie refers, can bs-no other ev|b than,that ,abdlaws cannot beannuHed by one branch 
whiclihehaustatediothesllegationimme*, onty of thejegislature* The 34tb cation 
diately preceding, namdy». ^eoyil there, lUtrtan^ for.ao examination in the 

ascribed to archbishop JUaud,.. But tlte .My questions constitute an exa* 

“ recurrence” of that evii;cou]tlrnot,jhaye itnlnationin the ari^sfu .Aod whether 1 
been prevented by a declaration isaucd’in! prdposia fOf ipurpose the questions 
tl)eearIypartof]qngChar}os's.f#>gni l^Sdtj <*rhieh?FopwjempJoyi, or ^troduce another 
land at the suggestion pf^^aod WmsaJf-i vStat^^aoii^uisastanofts [toay> require, is a 
The pctitiqper evidentlyjauppoasj .that'jt; inailar’ whial}4ai)st.i^ndoQ.my own dis- 
svas issued 8< the 5aggoBtN?a,of JuBudVad*: che^en^iBndliaviwbjtehiOb ono'bas a right 
versaries, and that .it. waSs not./or; itodic*at^*-. My do.not deny, 

the purpose of jcheckhitf •'the, lioehtioua ^that ,btAopa#.n» >iaen:M; other men, may 
interpretation of the smrl|^, vbot forjfhe. ^abaae^- their ^ahtbOrity- With such an 
purpose of checking’tbeiqeBaitfes jabose^of autboril^ I am-charged in the pre- 

himself. I do fioHjron4er,i;r,tbe^ar#*,at asot.^titiofl i-but-ifrhjether..truly or not 
Jiis great regard for.»tli!ei..sdoclai:all!ao, »mtWf4epeo.d,(00*ibe'troth or falsehood of 
though bis quotation ffotn it tjlgwJyi.shWr ‘thft^Wloialifoiii,My^ lords, I Ivave «fted 
that much cuttini^and-pasingtsipeoewgirf^ aUatotibnaito'.the bottoito. I have 

before it will suit hU .purp^irruTi^I ^allegation contains 

a^iolate the prohibition|.of.tlift>4eclfif«bpri »b'diredjt;l6dSiBh‘ood>. that the second is a 
is a charge which 1 sotepjply dpoy,,.:i:pe afiiiirepretantaUont.lbat itbe third allega- 
chief prohibition, Js tba^of^ay^iqg t^ldd . tlabf iOviriiicbflJho.petitioner contends Ib^ 
the ariides froip,their..Jjtfigl . anbabqse of’bUthbrifcyr is dependent on 

watical sense. B^ta«a>>aa,Tay^;. .th^^iVotjrfbrpeaiiigbd .cKinfiequ^^ 

viojatingthat-probibilion, tb^wlijisajgpJ^ jiUf IfiHh#.; J«l}Sttf,&rther;prowd that-his 

.with it to the utmQtX.|^x|^tj,.;:i,.^' faurth-^Md idfthvallegations exhibit.other 
The twelfth aUj|gfdipp ,4s^iatidksfcem the jpuditj.wbile his at- 

petitioner hw ’appealed tp.hia {sMIpe ^teWphh>*e«pludeith^lil!wrgy as a standard 
archbishop of C^i^uiy, ,,wj[ij0^aWgpa v4fl»lthxbatray4w*f4edi !i^ichill deserves 
that he is not 'compotpotvjto .9ii rdhP prqtemihh of ^U3r.4qidshi^.< Of the 

this occasion”.. My )ord»,fthf9e>:<^)y )|fto|!#iiipgftdte«dtidii»^va8.far as they have 
one remark to be mad^i9nit.Mt fdlegati^p, <ap)|(Jiefoianea;i^>thaipretc»)ded abuse of 
namely, tliat ip th» insjaa^* jS^hiBspry rlW«)ia%,^iha»jfc«bownj. that they areal- 
other , instance whjch.haa jpoipp f 0 ,;.jsy i^lMR^dlaailiustsrfJalfc, Aentyourlerd- 
hnowledge, hiagirppe,li«Jfl* 7 «#aw» a 

to the true spwit, epetilfiottf jfrh^f'hbilrfoBPdadm.aop^^ and 

Established -4il^seho0df;>'.i^Fha|x^h^dnbblc .hnrd, who 

My lords, ltnqw:^e,^p,^^ipray^^^ ,hais,dna«^i^ls«lidwki;<^ of its 

^ petition, iij whl0h,»5a?ri^9W^WM- yielded 

OTss to tuamajest^aaJl^d SJlWffb iM{#ejl(dlpiJ^I^,LwithiWhw^ 4 know 
to enforce the royal dpcla^ftlppi;. («h^ih«J 9 .aa,)$iti^s|^fp«|)aBf^^ am well 

enforcing of tlio royal dedprftbppiwBh.gjr those 

reasons already .stated,40;jy 0 , 915 Jar»lpeiBi^(ptoh*iW{/ilEbe’itebh^ lord 
defeat rather .tbw, purpplb aoyvaian. would 

«t Ihe petitutppr.- the 

awered by an.flddre8840,tlie:ttepo0wjMhddfcP&4r» •- 

he answered only by an padMps,it^Bj[pri|»if, ,4>rfoWulo conclqde^. I beg 

his moirsty to jssue lug,^oy^,in@pdj^)tp, f^eiiilMMiMtly^i'r^iatArQrd^ 
the bishop; of Eeterborougli^.and^pilf. 3®hMej«5^)a.tbehite.i)f.theques- 

bibit the quesUwajOf which thepelivonw ,)do<Mi>|jJ#aiPo pprf.<wihl interest at stake, 
complains. MyJo^ds, if.bwpJ^Oi^ty copld,4aMi ltehnfc'l>^aAwili4o8er,,,if they are 
be induced to issue s.iudl ,n;maoda^, .)f ;j;^h<!jfyfab^«^oed^/ Ihweho other desire 
would how.inqbpdjcjice to tee^yal com'-; .fio ,mm .thepiy than what, arises from 
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the belief, that they havh contributed claim now set op could be rested: but 
to the welfare and ^ curity of the church, even this 48th was liable to two interpre- 
The voice of faction has been raised tations. It was not to be disputed that 
against thom, and m the outotrv, episcopal the petitioner had subscribed the SD 
authority has been treated with insolence, articles; and that act hitherjinhaa been 
and ecclesiastical discipline has been Set cooside/ed a sufficient tesV looking at 
at nou^iit. But, my lords, this very dp- tlie history of the»eS9 anid^, he iuund 
position, when viewed id its true light, that tbhy nod bedd put4nto 4hcit present 
may be regarded as ad arguaiebt fe ibeir shi^ at the comdibncement of the reign 
iavoun From Bssoranops, Which I sUll bflfo^betb,iir i£63; add witlfreference 
possess, 1 know that they weire approved tb their doctrmee'hd mast Say, that from 
by learned add orthodox divniM*. hhd If the period of the Reformation down to 
that approbation has heob lately eheuked, the time ofothat good man Hooker, and 
It is the inflraai^ of huttfen mklure'whioh eren of that bad tain Laud, the princi- 
lecoilsBt the approach/of daBget<>-<M^ pleo of Ara&inihntsin were unknown to* 
losds, it might nofrJtate bCM mrpeeted ’the'Chuitfa eP England. One of the 
that a bishop who Oevotes his lifotHf the ^eteaieat oi^dnta of the Bishops* bench 
defence of Cbristiaoily,tifod'lhe defosMe ^fiad saidj that those 39 articles contained 
of tiie Estabhshed »^arct% i shObMb be MOfitofpna on‘ whitiH ’h clergyman ef the 
cilled before your lordships l»ans#el><fot Cratch of England ought not to be exa- 
liie conduct. But ai 1 atd hot award that . tnii^, ^.WaS the right rev. prelate quite 
1 have violated my duty aveti on the sub. 'sorothot such men as Paiker and San- 
jectof complaint, ^ willingly resign my derson cOold have satisfactorily gnswjercd- 
cause into the baodd’bf your Idrdsbips. hia tjuestlons ? Was he quite sure, even 

Lord HoUand said, that ho disapproved that ail thoie by whom ho'was now sur- 
of the language Which the rigbd rev. ’rbouded, couMdo so without offimdmg 
prelate had etnpid^dd in Speaking'ef the lagakMtidme doctrinal point, which the 
peiiuoner; such IdagOS^ WM hlrtb in jight ret. prelate held so necessary to 
itself, and not bethunlng the quarter' Vrtterellgiofl end virtue? It was not to 
whence it proceeded. With regard tlo be denied that the 39 articles were drawn 
the defence of iheirighf «w prelatafto up by persona whose opinions tended 
tho charge of the pedtfon, it WW more to Calvinlsni than to Armimanism; 
most complete iostadee of but as pishop Horsley had correctly said, 

e/encfti he evet beard. Tihe^qtiwN they weko intended to admit both within 
tion to be ultimaielr decided wnaUhls^ the pale of thd charoht they were arti- 
whether the learded prelate Wee Juttided dies Of peace and utdon, and observed a 
in putting bis questions. If he had tbkt perfect Snd judicious neutrality. Whit- 
nght, no man could doubt that he bad |f^;l»ad endeavoured to add six ai tides 
also the right to fboose his own mode b£ 'wholly Calvinletic; but for the reason 
examination; but it wau diW iteoessory stated they were rejected. Down to the 
to detoimine whelher thwimdttee; sup* rrbigfi of WilHam HR that "discreet 
stance, object, and'princlpfe of th«ieift. -iBXlty" of which Fdlier spoke in his 
nunation were Wsmuted by tbe( lutr of ‘ Church History, had always been allowed, 
the land, and bytWxpcd^cy attd>^<r regarding the articles. Coming down to 
donee? He would bsoad^ asseif./tbat .a W date, he arrived at the great au- 
u was ambigUoue Md doubtfol, whcfther, thority of archbishop Wake upon jbis 
by law, the learned pndalb had a ritelrt tq bubject—att hhlboriiy to whidi he fhd 
do so; and; whether he did*Or did bOt before alludOd'. The injunctions he pre¬ 
possess It, it had aiwavs been thooglit taulgatW'‘daated kolely to the testimo- 
most impitidentend Im^perip Iheri^t hiaTeand Itothimbrality of the candidate 
rev. prelate to assert.lfc ‘ With reaaiid to for a'cdrireV,' for hdy orders, but said 
the canons, when he hebrttHbb' ri^t rbw not'a syuafele • regarding rejection on 
pi elate speak qf them <*obe‘of lUtb pniiMd of doctrine. He had held a’ coi- 
nuthority, he cbuld not, help at'least'.'idspdndence'with the Protestants of 
hinting a doubt whether those caswms* Whbta 'and Bern-, and m one of his 
weie, in truth, ahy pa« of‘thc law of thb lettbrtr to the latter, he had thus spoken 
land, for they had never received foe' ^oPib^ 09 articles; "I have never, to any 
sanction of parhanidht, like the LittWgy, * ^tnati of men, given mj opinions upon that 
the Artiolusi’ovtliti Homilies. The wth subject, and i*ani determined never to 
lanon was the only one on which fob do it. It has always bCvH the policy of 
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the chuicli of England, and 1 trust in 
God It will always mnain so, to icqmre 
nothing more than the uneic cubscnption 
of the ardeles,” Thus it was evident, 
that arcliohbop Wake could never have 
entitled to a curacy in the'dioccse 

of the right rct< jirclate. He, one of the 
loftiest and,ablb>t dignitaries of the 
church, roust be abandoned by thoje-who 
thought with the present bishop of Pe- 
terboiougli, as a republicaa, a&one who 
would be willing to bring his sovereign 
to the block, and as roentingall the re- 
proaches and epithets ^hich the jrig^ 
rev. pi elate, in bis truly Christiga spirit 
had heaped vpon the p^titioa^. Hq bsa) 
licard that soroe of the candidates tf) 
whom licenses were refuged fmm the see 
of Peterborough )uid obtained thepa in 
other dioceses. He had read theanswefra 
to the 87 questions, apd ha nqijd^find 09 
ground for the charge of nrttdc^ broiu^ 
forward by the ri^ht rer. prfh^ Ti^ 
object of. the petitioner wasi tg ga(n,t|M 
curacy, and Imt for hia hoqeat s^Ojj^M 
of conscience he might have ohtainea it> 

He now came to the topic of aiitpadiqo^y, 
and he must observe, that if theftac#a 4 
of the right rev. prelate cpuM'jbe jogitined 
by strict law, it was in itsalf « tregphnd; 

Oils giievance, and a most cruel power), 
the exercise of which ought t 9 <i>e coa^^ 
trolled. The hardship jn a casi^li^ ti^, 
of the petitioner waS{ extratpeu, 
resolutions in the case of Horne^Tooxe 
it had been settled, that wbep QOCe ft nMMS 
was a deacon, he could look fog adTauce^ 
ment in no profession but the chf rcbo A 
man might be able to sohsenhe Ibd 8^ 
articles with the latitude hitherto allowed, 
and an opportunitf <3i pt^ermeut m the 
diocese of Peterbprougk epcu^i^'ng^ he 
might have reasonably esipected that no 
obstacle would have beeii’^ |tfesented to 
his obtaining it. Bbt po: j^e bish® ! 
stepped in, and, pnt bini<tc 1^ 

his 87 questions, some of them ^ 
easy solution, aqd.such ha h.. 

Wake himself could.nothave^i^< . , 

Still, answered they mpat l^i if p: 
could not be done without 
date must xead over the rkpt rev^p^. 
late’sdoog controversiai work |br hijt 
structioD. He had no chpiqeTr^.'.ei^ 

tmetffi cprnuanon tttile dextne;” .. 

he did npt giro satisfactory re^es j | .^nca^onably a very 

all the doctrinal points, hpjnost hecenf^ *** books; 

tent to be a beggar all hib hfe. It.migtjf. btl!; W «nan aWld 

be true that only thrqe* had hepn iSv/^ fhuWf dgjffjfhgRttt Would be 
jccud by the p&ht ptflatei hpt I igJW tiw m 


Bi \h jp of Peterhoroagh*s fS H 

could he say how many bad been deterred 
from seeking advanctment through such 
an ordeal ? There was one lemark whidi 
he would not have made hut for the 
charge of aitifice which liod been made 
agdicbt the petitioner, '1 ko questions 

were propounded to young, inexperienced 
men-~to candidates for curacies or lioly 
orders; but they were never put to bene> 
dcjad clergymen, who might be supposed 
to .be more jqompetent to reply. The 
tmith was, that in such cases third per- 
sens, wpre ipterwtcd—'the patron— 

perkeps the Grown; fm4, v ohjecuqns 
were made, to tfie interrogatodes, the 
matter couM h* camjtd to another juris- 
dtetiepu He did not say that it was so; 
butitdooked vfrymucKias if the right 
rev. prelate was resolved to go as far as 
he could without* (to use a familiar 
phrasy) being hauled over the coals. By 
a practice like thior each separate diocese 
would be converted into a separate 
cbor^ and ^yisions end, sects would be 
en^ess. Hut. since the Church of Eng- 
'ifpdt,wes port tho law and constitu- 
parKameot was bound to interpose 
in mMOe^of neuendty, He did net put it 
on the .miserable ground of property ; 
hot. for t^ wlm of the intereste of reli- 
gmn, the Hetise was called upon to in* 
tar^rcandtoiiake cere tbnt the basis of 
thotfkuTiek wacjW Wropd and solid as duty 
to ,Gog,aii4,tlie,ifnlferiaof the state would 



vp iJliostiwg^tejaafid ogtrow the basis 



br^^.peace,anp OecdjpUy or tne coun- 
*55Lw^«J%j(f<l>Pdt an eod io the 
!mw Ipegun, pt at lea^ to m- 
* tts legality and 

Tbo,irigh|,i^y.* prelate objected 
p extfatpwnafy piteFference of the 

^ 

ppt«hce to sup- 

'% 

^tlfm^W^nd ri^e'dy but through a 


reafu), on the 
^daw did not 
etdioarylaw 
fWftr he contended 
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Lord Calthorpe contended, that the 
mode of proceeding adopted by the right 
rer. prelate closed all tpose openings in 
the 39 articles purposely left for the scru* 
pfes of conscientious tnin^. He thought 
It most desirablh for the welftre, and 
most essential to the peace, of the eoitA> 
try, and the interests j>f the clergy, that' 
their lordships should express thdr de« 
cided reprobation of the course which 
had been pursued by the right rev. pre^' 
late. He did hope, that their Idrdsmpb 
by their vote of that evening, wpnld tnake 
it dearly understood that they woald bob 
lend their high safaCtioB*to a proceedih'g/ 
more menacing to ^e piospei^ of 
church, than any which had'been ayefr* 
tured on, since the period of the Refdr* 
mation. > f >. 

The Earl of Harrttteb^ s^id, thpt aS hp 
had, on the last ocebsibn vdted that tbO 
petition should noir be laid ubOn the 
table, he felt, anxibus td expmin the 
grounds upon whldt be shOulu sow be 
disposed to give d contrui^ vote<> ’ The-' 
allegations tmicb the petition^containcd 
appeared tb him to be of the gravest 
character; and, looking to the important 
interests which might be in somO sort 
affected by them, be did think that Some 
further inquiry ought to be’instituted. 
He was samsfied, in t^gprd to the cb\trbh 
and its welfhre, thaf^to narrow the b^ 
was nol the best method of securing the 
superstructure. The conduet of the right 
rev. prelate, he considered to be clearly 
most impolitic. But, while he was dis¬ 
posed to vote for faying'the petition bn 
the table, he was fkr from pfedging him< 
seif to support the proposed ad£ew. 

The Lord Chan^elhr said, ft appeared 
to him that the petitmd owhf ton#herb 
mitted to bo read and laid on thetwble, 



i, by inytog ibh'pdtitioh'_. 
their table, to fmply^hhTcetispra oiiibe* 
right rev. pdefatet TO’wniild Vbbe agahttk 
it, even in that s^ftigo Of the qOeStien. 
He could ndt see fabwiihe'right reVpimnd 
prelate, indeed, cddld^ otT to iho s^< 
scription, without pHanws e^&minaUob’< ’ 


therefore inclined to substitute ior it a 
motion, *• that this petition be referred 
to a committee to consider the matter 
thereof.” y 

The Lord ChancHlor said, ^at liaving 
explain^ the terms on w^ch he would 
consent that the pctitiou^hould be Imd 
on the table, he Would ^ly*add, that he 
iCOuld not consent to this motion. 

The Earl of Cafndtvon expressed his 
astonishment, that not one of the right 
rev. prelates' on the bench bad si^iffed, 
either by word of gesture, Whemer he 
lOpp^vea'or’disapproved of the doctrines 
!imd eonduef hia right rev. brother. 
(ItlOse' learned and' rev. prriatcs'httcnd- 
sSace On' tbd, preset occasion was cer- 
taildy ornamental; but whether ft would 
be pfactically use^l,* remained to be dc* 
termined, HO really dia think that on a 
onO^dn Kkd tl}0« present, their timid 
^weace was Id''desertion of the cause 
'Which it was their duty to advocate. > On * 
ahT'0onstfttitinh|p3 question there* was no 
detay'on their ^(>art in giving their lord- 
shlpx thebmiefit of their experience; but 
now, on a queatioh of church policy, it 
seemed they were prepared to go to a 
vote withotft any explanation m their 
omnioDs. Wfaat would the public think 
wnen they found, that among so many 
right rev. prelates there was not one who 
h^ said a word oh the Subject! He 
trusted, howevdr, that one would yet be 
found to tesede the bench from what he 
must call the shame of such inactive and 
timid policy. 

The House divided: Contents, 19; 
Hot Contents,*l$8« 


irOllSB OP COMMOTfS. 

‘ Erida^i fyneT. 

* YonKSHiWE EnECTiOM Potts Bitt.J 
hlr.’ Wynn moved the second reading nf 
this bib. 

Mr. Chatoner said, it was a remarkable 
eircomitance,'that those who advocated 
inedSure had no fonnexion with the 
eotety of^Yoirki ttod therefore could re- 
rarnnia ^Kquiiuayuu. n(|.' iqjui^ IT it wferc carried. On 

llie petitioh wki r^, gn'd'ordered tm,T the 'other-’ baira,''the various interests in 
lie on the table.' f (|W cotml^' hf York which would be cf- 



tlie learned lord hoi' said,'it was dedi' 
that he ahould find meh' opposition if Kd 
persevered in his intention. He wki 


hostility t 

diredi and gross injury which it would 
fnffict' on the dxercisc of the elective 
ftailcbisc. If the electors had committed 
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an ih(Vaetion of any ttot of pariiamcnt, ft county of York was so large and popu. 
would perhaps be right to visit them with lous that the election of members by a 
this measure. But he knew not what portion of it would be sufficient to satisfy 
they had ^nt^ to merit such an infliction, the ambition even of thflfse vrho were most 
aim, thewKiire, he should movp ns an fund of popular applause, while it would 
atpendiMhit,,'V That the bill be read a prevent the evils arising from a great and 
sticourf tftne tliisviday si^ months.” expensive contest. This proved to him 

Mr. Rantitlen could perceive no benefit th^t the rigftt non. gentleman was not ac< 
which the bill was likdTy to produce, but qusinted with the local eircumstanres of 
confident that its effects would be Yorkshire. If the great extent of a 
m^chicvoifs. The Voice of the great foody cOtmty were to be assigned asaieasou 
of the Yorkshire electors was deddediy for*maffiog aueb d division, where were 
against it. He held tn his hand a states Urey to stop f Why should not Devon- 
ment of the sentiment^ bf ^e grand jury' shire or Lancashire be divided 1 If the 
on the subject. Of ^ mefoibbrn ^ reasCn were good Ibr hny thing, he knew 

present when ihe e^ressi^ bf their i^i- not wdiat btmndary jeould be assigned to 
nron took plabe. Of these,memb^, the cnnovaHon, same course might 
17 decided against the bill, and four -re* be pursued with respect to great and po- 
served their i^inion.* Three df this Tatter puloua cities. To say that such or such 
number had since j^en fheir opinion a portien of electors was of sufficient im* 
aitainst this measure, «nd one gentleman, portance to introduce a member to tint 
who was absent at the time, was Supposed House, was to let a principle into their 
to be bositle it) it. The dnfy one ht system of ledisiatlon better calculated to 
favour of the bill was the cmintv tree- justify the bmd experiments jn represen- 
surer. It wonld have a foanefuT elTeet on Cation which were hourly recommended, 
the elective franchise. Aa the law no# thao^ohy Other plan he had yet heard of. 
stood, he had four vdtes fbr the CouO^ The great expense of a contest for Yoik- 
of York; but if this measure werp agrei^ shire was one of the reasons adduced m 
to, he should only have two.* soppdrt of this bill; but as great an ev- 

Mr. WtUier^brce 'considered: ihu quet- pCOse had been incurred even in borough 
tion as one of very high fmportbnCO. A elections. Srpefi places, as Waterloo and 
variety of opinions existed os to the bqst Agincourt, wet^ sometimes the theatres 
mode of popular representation, dome ef *great actions; find elections for small 
wished to confine the elective franchise townsandborougfas had frequently created 
to large counties, towns, and distrlCto; tttnnense expense. Two or three noble 
others were desifous of extending it'to ihm!Hes liad,' foe believed, been ruined by 
places of smaller cbitseqbenCe. R’omthe centred elutions ibr'Nortbampiron, but 
extent of its population,^ and its diversity , no oae had thought it necessary on that 
of character, all those vaHeliies of opinloii^ dedoimt to divide the district. Any at- 
were to be fisund in the ebunty bf Vcrfe, tCtnpt to make popular election a sort of 
which m%;be be aaid to codsthute a littte or private affidr, instead of a pro¬ 

empire. ’He waa, bowbbe V entirery ih' eeeditag t^ would Ibifigforward the reel- 
favour of havfbg future diei^ODS ftr'tiiat paaiions, andi^ergies of men, ought 
county carried on a4 fhey bkd fpitUmly td 'he bondemnbd, because ft militated 
been. The feOliug of cobstituTlonid agfuUfet public fibhffy. He loved those 
portance which arose fimm on daemon so fbdhigs of cimeldcuttbn^Hbmy which; he 
conducted was Of 00 stnaft in t^ cOnt^dOd, eottld ned be maiti^ned if 
supportofpubheUberty. T)»know tiiatbY e le oiiii n i i wuierfedbvertc^ matters 

thetr proceedings at a ^reat'eleefiOb, tiiey of >'^primrte He bad been 

gave a tone to the test Of ihbNrOila^bilfj;' bM)Wlff^<de«w€ineofOi‘ the cotitity, 
was exceedingly pleasing to AemcOjU^ an^ ^< ai M ! Bh b d% JraUsfhl'teponectioti 
and nas a principle whfbn been 

the ^extreme. On the ihfporhfai^ idftbwdi 'TKelifaradIt meS wHh 

keeping thb stimidating prhid^ eSiv^'' 

the tern Mr. Fox had dilareff tnmi4>Kc jWh'^SSbwbW^^ehUh'thatdijmoft knew 
and private company; and his they #0fe tiplioM^ 

he was conidneed, would'he trekted’kiH^ indepemleoce and 

reqiect. The bill of the ti^t hoUi'W^ MMoHFiSf fiNtMmhty: They knew the 
tlcman mould baVOa Contrarycflecti tl48%rfk{fimive ode, and there* 

right hon. gentleman UonueiVed tbit^e ftke i Ubdiffiiceht silblibHptibn was raised 
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for purpose of carrying on ibe aloc« 
tioQ*.^ 4fc hif last eloctu>9» many hundred 
elfciors would not tMo «ne farthing for 
their expenaea, and uearljr one half of tba 
atU^scription money waa returned* Thti^l 
bill* in hia opinion* placed the elector^^ 
of Vorkabire on a aimiiarity with the eloQ^ 
tore of Grampound, since it deprivil^ 
tliem^ of a considerable portkw of^thgir 
elective franchise. , ^ 

Mr. Wj/im said, that many of ,thoa« 
wlm last session agreed in 
chisf oaent of the borough of Grhippoiin^ 
an^the tronsfei^ the ri||bt td the g^'' 
county of Yor^ warejinducad 
offer certain ameo^eo^ 
have endangered the ihte of the blM* ^ 
the distinct undeasUnm^J^H^thetni^^^ 
in which the additional memben ,wew^ta 
be elected should feon the e«d]t}ect ^a' 
bill to be afterwarda> intraduced. Tpfi. 
measure then contemplated wpi now be^ 
fore the Houap* and hp^deoied that b 
was* in any den«e* a breach pf the fran* 
chises of the elWtore of lljorkihire. .The 
hon. gentleman aske^ »bjr |vpi not Be^ 
vonshire or l*ancasbbft^^Tiwd ? ^ejr 
were not divided for ,this simple rMlon~> 
because the House bad fixed pn thecopnty 
of York, in consequence of the gr#at 
number of its eleut^* to i^ercise Jthat 
right which had be^ forfeited by t^ 
eleaors of Orampoqqd. Jt tbeu beoadie 
the duty of the Hppse to uoni$d«t vgk 
what way the new membra were tp ^ 
elected* and wbdhjN^tbtyhadlnotbett^ 
be chosen by a aivtpion, of .the ooqnty» 
than by the county at Iqi^e.. A^y^ars 
ago, the state of the gpirnty ex Yi^ wap 
brought under the ^oonaide^on ^of tl>P 
House, for the |Mir§msq l 4 Ssennig,tbft 

expenses anbndjEu^ qq the* flaptieq. 

. f * ^ ^ I « Oppaareib 

last election for per- 

aim actually yoted.en4^any,|i^yidp|da 
who cam© to Yqi 
were unable to fiilfil 
though they%a}trf |a.tba |^d»»>9Pmq«qjk 
71m stmdivision of.pimp^in ma&nt* 
turing districts .wag know^^ 
ceeas^ tItenundMf of etepl^l^ 
tbrasr if the HjO^ 

aeiteta^ eleeupa wl^jB^ert to yqfgj 
siure, thgi^ wQuld be iqm^wuy oulit4 
on to do qs hereaftmr,* ,i{^iu^lotdt 




of die ihhisbers. for,.' 




Milton), felt t^ neeesd^* i^en aitwqiii 
tioD so strong^* tbit'be bad some tiiD« 
ago mtroduoej e^,tq#rlde.tbe coqe^ 

ei fm dwbwtii ^ 
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tbe convenience of polliug for members 
of (wliamentt* The hon. member had ob' 
served* that the contest for Korthampton, 
liad required as large a gum as that which* 
was expended on tbe electior/ter York¬ 
shire. It was very ppssibb. But how 
was that forge sum spe^'^ It was hud 
out tjOfdirect viplotiondff (bel»v* The 
tnagoitude pf the sum so expended would 
have- iiiyqmlbid e vi^ good reason for, 
making ^ tppiv? to Mbcry and 
tiqaiing iqoire vStjoct l^n it mm* But 
tbe mipease ex^^nae atteodant on .the 
id^ooffor Yierkshire was occasioned by 
the cowq|^qi^,of voters to the poll. 
And# .bq^wnald asW ought ,001 parlia- 
to Int^ew with a system undmr 
which tOOfiOOt, snbfkt be ]egd|y ex¬ 
pended f., It ytasa vreU known fact that 
m, a contested election fbr Yorkfiiiro 
1W*OOQ/. bad been laid out on each side 
mthout one ^lega) or irregular expense. 
Besidbt, tbe ouml^of voters thus broqght, 
tt^ether was too great to be introduced 
into one town; and almost im¬ 

possible to depjde on the validity of the 
votes that <roigiit be objected to. Tbe 
bon. gentleman jiaui* that there would be* 
under this bHI, a similarity between the 
treatment pdopted towards the borough of 
Grampput^ and that extended to the 
county of York. The similarity* as he 
cfdled* it* qraa .this-i-that two members 
were taken from Grampouad, and given 
to tba enuqty of Yprk. At the last con¬ 
tested efeetioD* 19,830 voters bad polled 
foPithe West l^ing Qnly*,and he thought 
dim ^person elpctw by needy 14,000 in- 
dlvjdqals*, however fond he was of po> 
pul^ ^your, ought to be satUfied. At 
itbe.sameele^oe 9.000 voters polled foe 
|,tJfl)e^)iiiprt^ Bidiqg*. If the whole county 
voted fpr the, fimr members* the conse- 
^eUCfS wiB,be> ^ ^ opposition were 
set 00 foot ageu^ any ope of them, the 
mher,three* pgeiuat whom there was no 
qqjeefiop; he equally,saddled with 
expeqse... This was the cam »with tbe cUy 
of le he fimt introduced 

^ qf dds dqunptioo. It was 

’ Jfi ef hy the noble 

or ^nmvddnta (the marquis of 
Wjitoqk).,™ VW w eager to express 
^ 0|md|m ot it^.tbat he got lum (Mr. 
W^Kfiu.Amw tm two clauses, which he 
'^pitnbld be WQum move on the third read- 
kjv hill, in order to record his sen- 

The present measure he brought 
fiinsanibi the last session, in order tMt 
tiq over, and bo submitted to the 
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judgment, not of tbe county of York, Constables (Ireland) Bill.] Mr. 
but of the whole kiogdorn. Nothing could Goulbourn rose tO'Hiove the second read- 
be more injurious than to say that this ing of this bill. .> He pointed out the state 
measure l^longcd to the county of York, of the police, with regard, to the appoint- 
and that i^as improper in the member mcnt of constables, and showed its defects, 
for Montgonf<ry to bring it forward. He .Ho olao alluded .to the dilGoulties of ar- 
protested agaiWthis argument, and must resting persona in Ireland, which could 
contend, thatthoW who were unconnected seldom be effected with, the concurrence, 
Orith the local interesta or prejudicea of or without the opposition, of the popu> 
a place, were likely to bring forward mere lalion.^ From these-cau8es,’to be efficient 
advantageous measurea for the removal.of .in his,-office, a - constable ought to devote 
any evil that affected it, than those who hislwhole time to its duties. The grand 
would probably be guided by their .pas^ juries who now appointed-them oouhf not 
sions or feelings. With respect 'to - the i^^aisnch-salaries as would enable them 
opinion of the grand jury, tie woold'only to. do so; end,-^ hi consequence, the office 
say, that nwthing could be more perm* 6f constable.iiad fallen into a state .which 
cioua than fora -grand jdry.to leave the *'it wat most'destrtdde to avoid. If they 
local buainesarwhich was^intrusted.to their wished to make the people of Ireland re> 
care, for the pnrpoisd of giving an opinion sped the law, they must endeavour to cr- 
on questions of'general: interest.. He sure .its administration with effect. The 
found that 19 of 20 of these -gentlemen means of accomplishing this, he was about 
had declared against the bill* "Nowv.with t6 propose to the House. He was aware 
•all duo respect for their epiaion,. on .a that he might be met with the objection 
measure which concerned the interest of that it was against .the principles of the 
23,000 voters, and of the connty at'lai^, cmistitation.to-.vest such a power in the 
he did not think it was enticlea to.mofe bands Qf the government os the appoint- 
respcct than that of any other '. 19 oe 20 meet of these constables* But be thought 
gentlemen who had considered the nature the first constitutional duty of every man 
and object of the measure. * was to enforce the observance of the laws. 

Lord Normanby said, that , the House ‘The appointment of the constable of a 
Ought to pause before^th^ proceeded barpny was no new power in tlte hands of 
farther with a measure which was as int- government. Several previous acts bad 
mical to the interests gs.it was obndxious >auitborised-thisf'.aod the object now in 
to^thc feelings of tbe freeholders of view fdlly aptboriaed thenr in extending 
York* '' . 'tbe-power to tke.common constables. He 

Lord HoMam contended, that the bill ahould propose by tire bill, that the duties 
would be beneficial to tbe county >of of constable- should be limited to the 
York, and denied that they had any rea* .^inaldtenance. of peace* under the direct 
son to believe that the county was averse -tfonaef.tbe iqagishrates. .He thought the 
to it. r* i , ipresent.measure would remove one of the 

Mr. iSfaort fTorfiey snd, ^at.e decided difficulties which preventec^their acting 
majority of the frewdMeie wereegairiit :ivith'that efficiency Which rendered a ma- 
the bill. The West Biding were,mmost fleecy: respe^able* ; The House was 
unanimous against k; ,. j.awara.that therp «.eraeatraordinary mea> 
Admiral thou|^$ it troulu^ .sufbs.crtppiioe uow^in cperatien^^.wliich 

for the benefit of all/panlies diat had heen>att«ndml)with tho most happy 
county libouid be kej^ eo^re* V . ^ ifpaidtt.;oaii(dhe>4i<iitotmean to imply .any 

■Mr. De»Mo» oppoeed ihemqasurevadd. ::itmngp-,tttafA«i»irablu tier,..those measures 
expressed a wish -tlmt &' blll sitralasctu -wlieftiife proppsed^pthaiiisVwbich, he con- 
that formerly brought ttforiirwd; %Jtft|d^ 3i»deted}-WiOut4o^rMhaa a>preveittivo,jn- 
Milton, might be adopted^(,. i . jstiaad'Ofjairttaed|il^^^^ Y^eus 

Mr. Buncombe supported;the lallh islt -fwlitioM iVte«ie>£lo::Ite;fettad upon,their 
Mr. H. Sumner supported theittlh-and the 

contended that the West Biding'.aught ;pe»ftdmib,l«)bodi* Ii^pote cltheser from tbe 
not to rillbovcr the two.other'ridtii^.-,A ' T«i{Suit|y<;al);<xa^y,-,ijaIso ollu^ to-the 
The question being pot, t‘irThsaLithe imaadshy^bk^ tlwy werO to be removed, 
bill be now read a second timeiifj ithe -H«rliip|^^(no:*mi» wouM object to the 
House divided; Ayes, 27 -.Noes, .1^ pcOpOmUoai* efieetive>p 0 lice in Ire- 
second reading was ac^ordmgly'ptt^i'off {i8Qaw|HMie8irabk*.iHe.‘p|opd8adtbiam.en* 
■for six months, w [tmrwlw thoLiloase of a 
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new era for that cooAtry^ By it he hoped punlty ? For want of a regular execution 
to prevent the neces8{ty|'4f keeping up the of the laws, every one looked for redre^a 
large military e^ab^alithenti'there, and of in his own schemes ; and ggye way to the 
employing military force‘upod^ 41’4Mua^ sudden and violem; impulses 4* revenge, 
sions. ■ :-!■ n: Ir.was tp this cause and not.<o defective 

- Sir 'H. PariieU'Itiify ’^B^i^ that tt^ EkciM.regulations; that u^dbe collection 
present measure wad one ofthe moH'htf* amd Inadequate .produ^of Um revenue 
pertant that ebutd heimibmitted^ UtNlieh ‘ itvds to be attributed.^ Another ill consc- 
consideration, with relgs]ren«d' to tUh cou'-: ’l^eture was^ibatitlmpaired’general credit, 
ditioii or interests'^ of Ihsland; lntt>'he wd oHfltanr'aabj'^ibd Indididuala.'to wants 
could ndt help regaidhtjf as most grietmi^; Und bgnMiips Uiatwere.for^n .to a com- 
the coniequencei of-thdt negleet'Vbibn nterd^ (jouiit^,,&nd might evisn subject 
had marked the proceedings of ithote^^'to' neqple th s|tarve>'in :tb6 midst odi plenty, 
whom the goi^nmeKt of-lr^and had been' .Now; tlierieweyitem which , the r%ht hon. 
hitbertocOnhded*' tbat’ooMarrytbm'b! ^entlemaa'j^roposed/to iniroduce ap< 
was 8till'Vi8if)leasoft!t^latrie4hesewhtch| peared toibe 'd syatom of military police, 
seemed to^pdicate this'theefiketa of«arly, ioh'at teast hedidnot know where to trace 
conquests 'were/net'iiyet-'f^tetoiindtea. the'distinction, between it and the.police 
Among the more '^mraiate' ’^ofFranoe.;.« Whyi iftbey took carb to re¬ 

confusion, however; he thlghC'inentlon the fbrm the’magistracy, should they not, in 
want of a proper systdm'O^omBaUnkbtion ' tire'first 'instance, try the constitutional 
between tlie executivei autlmt'ity and the police of 'this country 1.. He had no doubt 
didererit counties, in E^lahd tni^ branch that if the'whole system of oonsublee 
of the civil power wat in fiill vigour, and 'were itesimilated to the Englisli, there 
therC' were lords lieutenant m every, would then be an efficient civil power in 
countywith whom goVernipent might cor^ Ireland. ^The >kish grand juries had so 
respond, and derive^ through thbse ineans,:' many other objects to attend to, that the 
timely information witlr regard to all that appottmttetit Qljconstablcs was necessarily 
was passing, or-likely to bcourf' . ’One ma^. subordinate* .The errors that were com- 
tcrial defect of this tmeasuro* was, tha^ut. mitted in the choice might proceed from 
oil'ered no enactmept for improving’dm inattention rather than from any corrupt 
prelent state and character of the magis» motive..- In England the appointment of 
tracy ip' Ireland. ‘ Ita solo pUrpose was^ to ^constables lay Witli individual magUtraies. 
providefora new made ofappomtirigcdir- Why, if they diemselves were properly 
stables, and the bUbmight he considered^ selected, should not the same confidence 
as going to vest * greattk' powem’hi the be repOSedin the magistrates of the sister 
hands of m^istrates,''wh(k^re already ..country?. He bad a decided objection to 
notorious ibrdoingldl'diay could to bring any measure which was likely to disgust 
the lows into dUreputejr.' it waa but re^ the resideni gentry of the country; and 
cOntly that- one of'them waaconvicted.of he could not help wishing that the right 
tofning every, proeesp tbat-emne’befole. hdot’^ntleiaad would restrict his plan to 
him to his own ptivaie’etnOlufflt^t; :• It, the .Imrmatioii bC nn auxiliary police; 
was no uncommon catoforg'^tipeoftbie leaving the appointment of the common 
peace to derive'SQO/ior SCOHr a year A’omi constables to the saide aptbority with 
i)is offieei<‘':¥1 jC' first'objectyuherefirre, .Which jt at ptoseat rested. Nor did he 
was, to-’estalrlisfait sc^ 'officer>id cadi' think the efficacy of the measure by any 
county wieh,whotd'tha''^yidnpient#i^t, ftieans soccrtaiirias the right hon.gen- 
communioKtei'^aod tlien'’?ab'‘i&fisriag-‘.ibe ,'tlmnan supposed. > 'If t|ie existing common 
magi8tVacy^ ‘’'ThiS'’tog;lit^q'^bpdoitod^ umoatables <'were s redubed, government 
mediatoh^hii tosjcsi^psMntsierir^dt^cl. lstoy^bas«.thefdlB|^psel Of from 3,000 to 
to ttdfe collide to4,000i new aj^in|tmtoto;‘and how was 
body ofKmimiMi'ktiHdsoaaerlteld ei»fdldit4 the ditimsd. df riiose 'appointments to be 
abletrSbU'Of ladd,^aind;4MUii(igjtlibiii3stv^ lQ:as;^’prevent the degene* 

tltheeto jmy toaaalr^e dmoimf,‘had hee|b| i|q^^^.-ofl4t}!te whom system into a job.i 
detectad%t'>ertcdUr8ghi^<^<athdifoinai}thiig| App^torionsi/fram every unfit quartor 
the“tomoUs''Which ’|muI ^pvdeesded'frd«a| Oi^tdd‘rio be wanting; mid he was quite 

that’bausei ' If'Was q^<surpriiiDg,'ti)eH<|odarffiiottbadmonycQuntymagistrates (the 
for0,''tfaafrth»p<didi?sh<adfi Jtocmhcthrp.; efiy^feseoersonS. to recommend) would de- 
Sech Wersdof'Niideq odpaadmikating■ with goverument 
-murders wtto itottlfiitMd .upon tiie subject. He was sure the 
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00 



^sehtep.' He' 

irpiiia be verj likdy'td ^'orse. 

The Hous0'dugbt%'f(^M‘aWo‘ai 


jof this ptQpodSd ifo 

many hi^ cqttailb|es,lAt ij^wlea bf t'Sd/. 
a year;^»;bda|0-^ 

year, 

ni'ents.. llien; ^iffJeife'^WiibfTdspeeiolrd aV 
bich sakrifes;*',^^^ dpdnw He re- 
■Resented Wali^ai iq 0;IVcoti‘’St,‘tltdi^ljii^ 
dasfb^ly; 

as apbiied lo tbit ebviit^^^ould^bie^njt' 

‘to jtt leasi <i^bm 3 tb’iiOjC^'^ ’^eai^.^’ 

Cost adder the ptet^enciystdil) did'Hbt ei-! 
ceed 800/. a year. "He'oad' flW bbjectlon 
to afloiv the ford' )ieuteljant ltiy^pbfiit'*a; 
police in case of distbrbaice , tbje' 
common constables, and Jn'Caifel'olf 
mities to be' made W fprihidiWeland'la' 
eflicient as mih|ster3x:bufd propdiel; 
he was still Ifpr beejiiHg djb the coititilM* 
tional body of the constables, iitthtush'Jt 

pMStejnly fgp.-s.tvJ 

immC moreei 

menu to ^ ^ _^ 

thcp to' increase Iheir ‘ ndkbCrs^ and 
means of remunerating '^eidY ’idd he 
ahduld conclude wUh 'movihg, .^^^'tlidt 'nie 
'bill be referred To a' committee abdVe 

St&irSa^^' ‘ ^ '-j j ~ J ?*■ I I ^ j ; 

Mr; Pluji^dt said, t^" uj^n' ^tie 
rity of iiriprb» OTtetthd, 

no differeftcfe^ . r - - 

Whether' the, jldeisbre i^otf^dl^ii Ilif ^tHt^ble^dhT' ^IP'^kfd ^ tdx months, 

tha fi,ta»4. :*.:*-J/n jhi*^tet egalH. (The lton. 

ten 

it^bs^ 'liHbO^'^d'uId-be tHsposed'' to 



cScct of attaching iheni to it. IldtHhe 
bod, bardhet’trea^ed^'the measure as'un- 



, _ _, -- . tfbduced any - 

iii!feejr,'\'6T' 'sfet^ Sb’Tiny ‘We<r ‘aUthbrity. 
lid^j'thinV^I^^'dbisbndtitmtibnei^ The 
toHnabler' wWe 'bd^ *Ui[)\j6inted‘hy the 
Turid# VTiKd,T!fidet'the new'aystfem; 
Wbold'be directly by the 

'IS rqdrHi-"Surbiy therfe'ilNif motftitfg Uncom* 
'Stltcftldnal' inf'thit- ^Afi=^Hite'C)rbwn was the 
muntUiri;bF all Cxeeutfire pOUrer; what dlf- 
ihfedCbcot^fi Whether the Crown 
iiy^plnltdd 'if|#tUifgl8tHtti a#d' the^magis- 
trath the'cb,putah)e‘,'wirbethdr the CrOwn 
tppdlptpS'Tbe cPrailUfife' dlrfe^ly ?' And 
if irttUs ptmiMeyhat lhe|n'pjeeted system 
"mnhi beCbme a’'ibb, this' was quite cer- 
lim^tbatTbie '^ntibg^ system wus noto- 
'idt^slV add' aww'ediy u johV He meant 
^io pat» lib feflecdpn upon the grand juries 
bf*Irildhdi'but'Where the jidwer Of ap- 
pbihim^tWA'di^dedamong persons, 
ei^pli of'Whom Was'ekeurpt TrPm'responst- 
I'bh^yiTtnd shifted-aH blame upon his next 
')nliiglibour, the Uppoiniiment could not fail 
'tp^ rekilve"itkelf inio 'a y(d>. It was a job 
Yfbiu'the'rfature;of the system, and not 
any faulf ip the parties who worked 
ft^ But In ttm Hew'system there was‘far 
less' probability Of ^UCii' U consummanon. 
The TplM-lieUtenant-might be Open to 
idCt^bnal’{ippPSttfon; but, if abuse did 
iirlle,’thWiii6'ntbly'return of the inspector 
qhder'Tbe^ nU'W intern; the oppOr- 
^xhhHy bf cdWe<StiifgMt'j‘%hilej. under the 
'Old en¥i'"a^’gehtiemdh'^tipotf-a gr'and jmy 
'^afip^dted iOiUe servant' or dependent, 
who was betft^''piwvided''for 'as W barony 
'^^sftdtle tbah'Ua a' hUnger^R^uptm the 
rOibtet’y^bpdhtyt'W was 

'famV’a^^dbndudt^'^hd^i^tiUued to act 


'bimous opinion^ that ,a''hfitt¥e'*'^'‘TOe^' 
police must be the'Writ - 

l^drtiption of trapi^iity%%M'*bd^dbiEi'^tr^ 
The hon. barbiiet ^h'a" 



if.^^W{he dk^^by the 
ill'i’bfti ^diiP^iie^Op^fdiUt The preli- 
~ id^flhe^btll'wminkpetilh^liamd/tlm 
N^c8eiMHtt;><lbec(tesbi*he>hU(t» the 
bf%qii 4 dtdiftfOVll%ei^T»Piigd< 30 ^ ab. 
;%«lhpMa^f«»‘Thdi«uero{iwef*the 
' iK¥feiyi#lloi«llTw«ldh#/Mr. 


rbhly actio pdhtsh'Cr^Am 

^ mtvirf 


ajid which/ 

i^ey thti mw; wtottl.d'‘ifi' tbd'eihd'aavO Uip* 


in>whlswJ0f the 
(Ariifl tfitidierhnsiditihieiH piuces^ with- 
rTaei^de^ to ^O^istidg'' dreumstances. 

oF tlie county 
■'* ' il nC$en(le(Aun^(ist nmbmber 
^l^matbabltt for't^^ 




$&7] 


flr^and,) HiU. 


Ju»8 7, 1822. 


im 


n 9 ir<^xecuUon of tb^^sunineo^^ 

ofitbo n)agiBtraicy,(8nd< pjcey^^nco of p«;pea u, it mo oxisting syBtetn wpK so 
Qtimo* But, fiincft4 iwmle \qr4 ^bat I^ongfbrd Imd thriven under its 

had oxerted hiiii^lf,i(^ ^ hfip Moitpit^tration ’ Tf, the sttl^t adtninistra. 

bopomo ^he regulator ond mq^ tipn ^'pur^cop^t^ufiqndl law led to 
orderly iq Ireland, tbo^Hpuse cqtjl" Wh* a, satisfactory result/m t>pn^ford. 


to the county of I.ongford. IJow hap¬ 
pened ft, if the existing system was so 


DOS suppose tbavfbf jaold«l 9 r 4 ^de(|^|p 
would be 6upet:seded in ^bii.owc^'jby a 
police magistrate, nor, that cbapgw.^g^'W* 

rally,, would far tnade, adwe refndp’ot 
tlemeo were efficWnt* .With respect tp 
expense, the measure wqnld.be rsaUyjt^ 
measure of ecouqmy^ ^Thp m^ber 
btromes m Ireia^ raa 250. l^al^e ,lbp 
'scale of one chief eonstahle to erery 
barony, and the pfebahle. cost uqdetjthf 
new system wouldbq4ms ;-T'^hief patuto- 
bles,d2,dO(M.; petty poQ8tsVies,.}7d,P(K]irr; 
inspectors, four, at 500/. a year, 2;pOW. 


Utyjip en%cp it. 
; wsi D9t< s^ong 


n^Cienl(,jlt WM ffif^dutyjtp enfiycp it. 
If the constable's ,sf|ir, W^f nqt^ Strong 
use'thp bt^onm;jpnd if 
|he haypnet ifpuld ne,t do, let yieij^.call 
in, the , JLet Wp© dr ,l!i4 inter¬ 

mediate stepe^e^ 9 ^i 1 ooked, ^cmne qf Uie 
measures qf^e^^|iop and coneiliation; bqt 
let,not thele||i8|yure throw disgrace upon 
the whole m^i^facy of Ireland by^deo 
clfrjpg itIpe^Tent,'without pprgihg the 
qr^froRi tjlie<^ros8, and giving dye sfip- 


expense undqr the existing ^stemr It* 
was, for the last year*-diarpi^reonstables, 
28,^7/.; extraordinary police, 102,113/.; 
preventive revenue police, 23,104^; mili¬ 
tary assutance to tire revenue, 24^,550/.; 
making a total of 173,064/.—The new 
system would be dearer by about 40,000/. 
a-year; but if agaipst that were set the 
various advantages which would accruS-r' 
the saving in expense of several prosecu¬ 
tions—the saving of time now giseq pp to 
the watching for and to the prevention of 
crime, the account would be nearly ba¬ 
lanced. If the House took wto its qon- 
aideration the saviag of puhKp morals, 
end the probable restoratipp of pepee, 
obedience, andsobef habits to the coun¬ 
try, tlie advantogft levour qf the pevf 
system would ba,pc^igiotts* , 

Mr. h’. Jtw saidi wa^ M lipd ^t|l 9 
stress upon the (biesUpp pf expanse, im- 


any«ost, tOxlie- cgrrjsd bftP 
he resisted (he hiU Mpeh Ihe hyrqad, ground 


U at a ppoteetioftireMw jfhph» »* eo,ievi 


listed to 
execuii^ 


to ftwekeitfa#ifijodign 4 tibn'. 

li^pf ihaiikfRiBlqfwwBept etw apl 


tive; but let iheiaygieinM^rlii IfwlRd* 
fore it was ,eoBdemb^.,>f he, arngn- 

taiaedwhetfienthbfawli^M^lthe PW^lp; 


biU was o^ectionable. He opposed it om 
account or the expense. The right hon. 
and lesj^cd gentlenmn did hot deal fairly 
with the House jn setting against the cost 
of the new scheme many items which he 
had taken up. What pledge had the 
House jthaf under the operation of this 
pleasure the existing auxiliary police 
would be dispensed with, or the service 
.for tfie prevention of illicit distillation? 

I But the right hon. and learned gentl^en 
denied th^t the measure was unconUtu- 
, tlpna^. It was, he said, not unconstuu- 
' (ional, because all power emapated from 
&e Crown, and because it was no matter, 
^e^efore, whether the constables weie 
.appointed hy the magistrates of the 
Crown, or directly by the Crown itself. 
Why, inhere was any shadow of force m 
^this f^rgument, Ithere would bp nothing 
unconstitutional in adding ad infinitum to 
t^e power of tlie Crown as to appuintnaent 
to j^fiice. was (he principle to 

atop 7 H it trfU* once admitted, wJiat 
bounds wfrp Bq set 19 ft r He might 
well,ask, ea hWl l?een asked 9^eady, how 

.thie,J^lll? J(j; woqld h© found that ten 
censMlpe vopld Be suteciept for cadi 

would 

kSo that there fvould 
ibp femt to &0(Xll new officers to be 

He objected 
l^raixiiig up of any re- 


The righii ]|^ genilemmibad ndver'^ 
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that if once an officer became an excise- mittee, if he thought that by any modi- 
tnani he would soon be wholly valueless hcatiofl of its details the measure cOdid 
in his prineinal capacityand it was a be rendered eifective^ but he was sure it 
mistake to st^pose that the distuibances would be neither thO one nor the other, 
in Ireland Vote in any decree produced It would tend to drire many of the most 
by &• Irunt of number in the magistrates, resptectable of the fnagistracy out of the 
In the ^storbecKjistrtcls, the magistrates cotemission, to render thdse Who might 
were more rtum^ms than in the quiet* remain, Inertahd useless; and to increase 
parts. In the more peaceable counties tb^ number of'absentees. He had as 
the average Was on^ magistrate to an gfOat an attachriieitt to hn country ms 
tent of ?5 square miles, and to a poputa- any man, but he felt himself bound to 
tion of 5,000 sOuls. In'the disturbed say,'that if this bill passed, he should no 
parts, the average ran one*magistrate to longer cohsideeIreland os his country. 

7^ square miles, and to a population of Mr. Secretary Ped admitted, that it 
3,04'#. The defidency of executive power was a defbet in tlm poKce Of Ireland, that' 
in the polics seemed therefore to attach there was dot that littk of connexion bc- 
rather to the redundancy, than to the tween its mogistrlicy and the government 

K ucity of magistrates.. Let the system vHhich existed in l^gland, by mcau<i of 
fairly tried aslt conktitutionally existed, the lords lieutenant of counties. .This 
Let the mt^istracy of the coiintry bo was an evil to which he Should wish to 
purified, and then let that plan be followed see a remedy applied. With respect to 
which had succeeded in Longfoid, Kerry, the magistracy of Ireland generally, he 
and Mayo. He was convinced that the had always found it defective: and reform 
bill could not be carried intd operation it as parliament might, it would still cun- 
without giving rise to the mostJfiagraot' tinue defective, owing to the great uum- 
abuses. ber of absentee proprietors. However 

Sir J. Nmnort said, that if he could* active and honest their agents might he, 
be convinced tnere was in the ptiescnkbill they could never adequately supply the 
any thing which could be called an amo- places of tite great' landeif proprietors. 
Horation of the system of police in Ire^ Ac the same time he should not wish to 
land, it should have hrs most cordial sup- seO the deficiency Remedied by a generni 
port; but, from the view which ho took estteinslon of stipendiary magistrates; fur 
of it, he did not think it Would bo a be- he tliougbt that the appointment of ^ti- 
nefli'to his country; on the contrary, ho pendiary maglstrdtes in every county 
thought it would be a source of increased' would degenerate inte abuse. Still, how- 
evil. He therefore trusted that the bouse ever, he held it necessary that govern- 
would attentively comider whether some ment should have the power of appointing 
more etTective measure could not be mE^gistrates in certain cases; fur it 
adopted to remedy the defects of the old would bo destructive of all law to allow 
system. Tiie present System of polled in' 20 or 80 miles extent of country to be 
Ireland was most defective: .butswhen ho* without a magistrate, or, what was the 
saw, that in the ease of the county of shuTO thing, -with magistrates who did not 
Longford, and in otLdlr ^aces where the act. He would suggest, that the stipen- 
attempt was diade, that system had 'been dtarj' magistrate should be appointed only 
rendered efficacious by a vlgilaht eaeraon wbeyo thefe was no' reMdeUt magistrate, 
on the part of' the Ideal authorities, bd* or whmib hd did''not'4d his duty: and 
would ask whether the present was^ >tt ,that ^n it should be on the recommen«> 
time to abandon all that had boott doine',* ctoiim mf tho^'bther’ magistrates of the 
and to introduce a system itivorging Ilit' eohnty.Undeo any otlroPcircumstanccs, 
quite the contrary direetkm I < ^e^re has* hid thoubbs tbaCthe ehtemslOh of sslaiied 
not .a doubt in hU mind tbaV fbe ’rnkj^ihlatea wnbld'bh da etU.—As to the 

ments of the bill wduld oteate'vary gibMvid icctfeio# the poHce in Ireland, it 
nend discontent among the ’Respectable^ vi^’aitoUted out all bands, that tlw sys- 
raagistracy isf Ireland; and* he'was io bid ebtt eomething’shdUld 

thorizedtwfilatehy manyraostmspodMbie*' bo’^doUev Left the Hbusa idok td the 
magistrate*, that if it passed into tt hUitq pr^eet'stite«of'ffeldnd u’n that respect, 
they would tb(ow up their eommisilodii' abwbad-tww'j'W tp guard against any 
as they should consider thems^me’dib>'' *eiirtaM!Ui|(dangar/«but to protboKtii^ efi'- 
graced by its enaotmo^, He'wotlld iministration of the law, to support a'rcv 
bave no objectiontwgtdng into th« «om«H 'galar# atts^ oti^i,90O Htto, 'b^des 4>,000 
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yeomanry corps on permanent doty; and were two principle tlcfccu in the present 
notwitlistanding this foree* ti>ey ]^ad this s^te of Xreiando-tbat of a deftctive ma* 
extraordinary fact, that in one year tjiere gisurpey, and that which arot>e from die 
had been 26 murdeca cqmmitted,. and, system of the higher ahd middling clasaca 
only one of the pcrpptrntors i>ad been, l^ing indoced to depend more on govern* 
brouglit to justice. As to the^expensoj ment tSan upon their own exertions, 
it should not bo le(^ out of sight* tbat*< Adtoittiog thpse defects, it was with re* 
by the establishment of an elective poh 9 %( lactaooe he felt himael^ouitd to oppose 
the military expeqfe would be lijhely to bC) a measgre whi 4 i,eh|^Mvoured to provide 
very copdaerablyreduead* It was agreed at^/nady, In bis* opiaionK the most ef* 
on all hands that something slioolo be fectpal remedy w<mui he» to reform the 
done. Now, tho question was, in whose raagistiacy: and he considered it mon* 
hands should tb« appointment of the sfd* stroua to adopt such a bill as the present 
pendiary magistrates and qonstablcs .be until, every other means of curing^ the 
placed f It was suggested op pne side, evil were exhausted. During the rebel- 
that they should is\p assimilated to the, lion, and. since that period,* many most 
same class in this country. He fott one objectiouahle individuals had got into the 
should not object to that* provide it commis«OD of the peace. Now he would 
could be effectually donos but be appre- suggest that the magistracy should be 
heiuled that it wquld^ yery difficult in purged of all such persons; and though 
the commencement.. In En^anditbecon- it might be inconvenient, still a minister 
stables were.not paidit but it could not of firmness could effect it. As to the 
be expected that at present, parties, would appointment of constables, he thoughts 
bo induced to undertgke, without salary, it ought to be by tlie magistracy; for if 
an arduous aod unpleasant office* such as appointed by the Crown,” they would 
that of constable nnist be; and tlie soon control the magistrates tliemselvea. 
so, a» hitherto the constables appointed Xbo consequence would be, that few re- 
by the grand jury were paid and armed spectable persons would continue in the 
as those who were appointed by govern* commission.* and in a short time the ma- 
ment. There werp thus two experiments giatratea would he amongst the lowest and 
tried. Constables were appointed by gp- most jobbing persons; whioli, he need 
verninent, and others were appointed by not add, would only increase the evil, 
grund juries. But tbpre was a vast difi> He had been told by a most respect^le 
fercnce in their effective force in favour Irish magistrate, that he would not Hh- 
of those whom government had appointed, tinuc ip the commission if this bill passed; 
He contended, that as the power of ap- for he vrould not submit to be controlled 
pointment by the .government had not by a paid magistrate* or superintended 
been abused, it was a fair inference, U)»t by a set of constables. He bad been 
it was not likely to be.abused in futurcu much pleased .when he heard of lord 
He implored the House not to reject the Wcliesf^’s appointment to the govern- 
measure in its present stage, but to aUo^ ment oi < Ireland; and bis expectations 
it to go into the committee. It was. C were raised, when, in tlie commencement 
plan for araeljorfutiog thg condition of of the session, he was told to wait for 
Ireland, with r^eet td it# police, which the measures which were to be introduced 
all parties agreed < required g remedy* with respect to Ireland. The present bill 
Let it go to a CQtiunitit^,and there, they he looked upon ks the promised measure, 
might,discuss It; for it was not apartyi dhd he could not hut consider il as lord 
question. |t was one lyhiclf'anosefhem Wellesley’s., Ho hod formerly heard of 
a desire tp imprmfq the,ceifidition.ofU^ comidaintaf against lord Wellesley’s con- 
country ;f»r.beKwe,they<cafi^iiithydfetyV duct in, ImIKa t fhftS he had acted there in 
reduce the troops, h^entithi^ copH imtfiiqn of IheonafMifte* whose plan was, 
up the operad(i!ni,t^,i^ch. 09 ll(PMdw^ .that fvery. thing iheuhl emanate from 
measures as the Pcace-preservalisfatldl^* ,tde!8mf<i-4faet he ^ the people sh’ould 
or the Insuraeotipn hUh HhUyi.muat'haiMr 'on}y he..raeogajaed ip the state, without 
an improved poliaOt Ufld h^ituatn that jathmMing jptermedialk authority. The 
people, of Irekmd fip.tiief which woeihe, .pfeient ihill went upon the same system, 
gr^eeskofallnikiaja^hlsMhigt*-<«eo^sMdh am he should therefore give it his de- 
uuvurying, god implirga^^ad^bioistnmnm enwd op«u«tiot». 

of justiee.,;, it, ,,j 5 « .<.>1 ifj.. tSiiM'rt * i,$herMasquii hf Londonderry said, that 
Mr* afaiiltadli^ that ha<khereifte«m«dAo be but one feeling as 
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to the ne<^ity of 8o»a remedy for tlm 
preaent sMto of the poliee of Ireland, it 
woold be better to go into the committee 
on tbe^biU) in which tiie detail* might 
be moee properly discutMdthan in the pre* 
8eat'«eti^ek The object td deviae 

Bowe remedy fox on admitted eeilj and 
hfr dieclaitneri. ^ t**® P®rt 'Of hie right 
beat finend (Mr. Goulbum^, ai^dcnte 
to inerearo toe patronage of gevommeet 
by it. ‘' 

Lord Althorp aaid. that aa be had a 
decided objeetioo. to the whoie biH in 
principle, he could not cotwmt to do into 
a committee upon it: fK^ne modimation 
could reconolie him to it.’’^ The mtoaure 
waein imelf moat arbitfaiy. and would 
lead to worto eeihi than thoie which it 
affected to remwty. *• < 

Mr. Grant Mud. he ^ ehtreoiely aorry 
that he wae bound to i^hhold hiawonaent 
from the prednit meaaUre. He was the 
..moce compelled to give thia bill his de« 
cid^ oppoaition. because it had been 
under tlie eOotideraiion of the late got 
verament of Ireland, and had been re¬ 
jected after having undergone consider¬ 
able diacuaaioD. He aUot^ that ft was 
the paramount duty of every* government 
to see justice administered, aim property’ 
secured; but there -was another dutyv 
scarcely lees paramount—namely, to taae 
eare. that in adraini^ring justice and* 
securing property, it did noi sacrifice 
any great principie of constitutional free¬ 
dom. Indeed, that was the whole dis¬ 
tinction between a' firee«and <m hrbHmry 
government** The object of both of them 
was to secure property; but ttte 
ence between them was, that imnnb cate 
it was effiteted with'a dua^Kgard to, apd'| 
in the oilter at the^ehlieitot'Of, eitlrf' 
pribcipfe, civil,' moral, ' and * n^loui. 
The questions which ef^titomberoujrtt 
to put to bhntolf befofb'lie fbnniM<lllh* 
opinion upon presentiMipt 
—drat, wu there edil al**|WeNii^ hf 
existence ? second^,’ i# there 'wM, 
the remedy which it Wfti ItfOWOs^'tol 
apply of a stifl^er ndtoto 
disease required? anddoMli^^^lWfd 
odter remedy been tried, 

▼aini’ before the present 
foradto|||hl Brfore he *p w d Mw l1ti^i 
discusiMMe'topidb he shoul 
wordMpn^riie nmefe amd oUndNif 
bilMtijl^ Itwlfofto'placethe 
Ireland under ab^btora pcfiiee, to MMIef* 
it to a spedes'^dr geMHtrm^, a«w<fi|< 
render the whdb WH^iildt'liey bf 
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country liable to the control of tlie lord 
lieutenant. Having aaid tbtta much re¬ 
garding the general tendency-of the bill, 
he womd next proceed to eoeerve, that 
with reg^ to the first of the three quea- 
ttmw whioh holmd pntpoaedtothe House, 
every gendemaa aeemed agreed. AU 
esneur^ in ttathw the exiatence of 
gmto evil in Irriamh and the neeesaity 
of mppiyiog some remedy* Much had 
been aaid f^pmding >the magistracy of 
Irriand. upmi which it ‘was unnecessary 
for bias to mdie nmny remarks at present, 
a <4ie bad deekued* hie opinion on 4he 
subject tqpten a foraoer occasion. He had 
then Bpekenef tntoi^.with the deference 
whic^waa^ir due, and which be, for 
on^ ibould Hwaya feel towards them. 
He could spectiy tome persons among 
them, who, in periods of great public 
disamy amd dangef. had performed their 
doty in tbe most hottmirable, *the most 
eonst^tioos, mid tbe most effective 
manner: but there were 'Others of them 
who had bemi raised .to tbe bench, for 
wbicb they .were not qualified, on account 
of the influence they ^sessed over local 
polities, the assistance they w-ere enabled 
to lend to oertaio great personages, and 
the morbid seiWibiiity which they had 
cxmtrhred to display on various occasions 
of' public calamity. There were also 
amoi^stdhem ^men of ruined fortiinek, 
«(bo sought to rapais the distressed state 
of their finanoea at the expense of the 
imfbrtunatei personp who were placed 
nndeethmr icentni* A magistracy so 
constituted was not likely to agree well 
with iuelfrund hebce it often hiqipened, 
,tbdt Who atwgistrato would bail a person 
forno ether reaion 'than becauM he bad 
opin domiplried by anmber mogiitrate 
wlMb.iHiORt be was not upon torms of 
ffiifty. SiiU. theUgh this wa» tba ease, 
hedfd aoiaMtsdtoifunFthat there was a 
gtourbi^W^^ridtitoiks «iag«stra«y in the 
oOiMityv foKbe wouldmoser loonsent to 
d^rat^d durwhuid hf H. «btoa«ie seme 
wwttoiuto'pOtoWW^Kad besif admitted 
atntogfer i b w iSHlltoee the nndmr 
vdia|p%«Alnd^l«li «r«heiobe^kihwrifl^ 

fWff UA' wvibbi 
‘ Patoa(iatotte 
lef tmtfiwe- 
rffiiibitobe ch^tod 

__,_cC:ffMi<UffegliMtos iit Ifm- 

To edek af 
in tbe'eegutivie, 
eeanite sie r to 
tlK etib 
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wiiibli-^retnled^ Ttw coMtobles of ttM 
diffei8nt‘i>arotfiea;«seF^:oft^ as ilitiqo^ 
fiai ifor the^r gitaati(int<^«o-i tlie Moitgicfc 
tntes, weto' fbc ‘ tfadtcKn^l^'-^righi^ hoRl 
geat|enttft.‘here 'de«etaMijli.' ^ntupfieejla 
leyciftthete conttaldefl’jw^ 
idAl coatm^ted 

apptuRtbg iiieR>r» sfieEt^cea ir^««R» 
partie* to tba bwid gtoiteid ackifaaftiaiigi ^ 
tie# of 

As a!rpvoo|«£'UM^>e'i^*Miito irom sodi 
ousfOfenuaeBVfaOrstiOfiii^ tiaikiad^bai' 
roop tpvo^iw^btifatic# 

no| on!thebei^terdis^ 44 ^ymtih^dil 
the^vlvo «om«iUeK wi^ aiswdtft 
bead b£r tbev ut^^iiiuiresHfitoWi^dfr.# 
wftt diTidedi« T'bo twd ondddbltB'i.n^ 
tuajly spited tO'±lb»W 0 i^atiaitcbL wkh! 
whom, they weve iceiHieelKaifiAN^ jrmMfi 
to' arrest^'on^ itootbwtf^^hwrin^^obtfdaed 
such vsnantsi^o'each kpfipodtwdi-irkb a 
cansideiteblofbi^<?urii«»catetheiii; fOad 
the.(\rQ;parUes havbi^iaet, A^vudentoon* 
flict ensued betweeit'iiienii' .Was this ui 
objectioih^ he would bsk^ to theiprineiple 
or the practiqe of ;tW'present^ system? 
He should certainty^ pK&r to see 
system in Ireland approximate to that in 
Englandtr but as tho&^waa osl the^ ^uSsr 
tion at present b^fote the- k& 

would conSne himselfko'tbb present-'bUl>-. 
and would say, that tb^ whble eeUlwl^icIh 
it was inteadiro.to '7caire-was»to!iber!|(mnd' 
in the manner and itito.moti«e«% 'iFMolx 
the magistracy jandi cismstablpa^Vi^i «jW 
pointed, .l^•fra|li^^a pvincipl&iTdiet^iti^jto 
good and a piactice that^^iwai itotCdmdtyr 
such caqtoqutee^jf i «K,^.tbeyr at^^preaeni' 
deplored ,jtMdiretoUed«<>toi7irahikii4i 
would.say, thht^.^ibmayiMmaiilsq^b-to bd 
subrenbd-i^ .hat» wlton ::tdMts^pra^ee?iwad' 
allowed cm allhMdB tocm gaod* wbjr 

were they to be obMedswa ^ajatiadda^j^ 
to abaBicba.the :pdbin4^pile.i^ Bhibro- 
ohaoged;:the.tpnma^ebf^jtjw>fc;^£^^ 


they 

i90de.wif'C0ji^reediig'(b%>'i^«^ 
tcied, aod^a^.t^ beitdf 
dfieiaafiL^s liiowi M^T9^!Ml^o4b%i99Aa; 
giitMey^die .aamfilwflidsfift 

uaw»stoy4>«Min|(lto<9 


. _ _ 

v«mbtw« 

beendmilh dtet-jitJil 
cpIDp^toly|M Ml inin„ 


v^/mmud 
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retnoee it^ So idso with rroAl.-to the- 
aonetablef ^ tbd police. Had anylaw 
been-madet. to correct the gross and 
paj^peblaidliiies of which these latter in- 
dhndaals'^had rbeen confessedly: guilty ? 
bb.attclf thii^<« lawj^^hsdi been made to. 
b»«KaliW’4haUrctia(ari«s, aCdv to regulate 
db# «ite>£mnentf:. bu|^'«o .i^brt. ,of Jaw 
lNiti^4«fad°n^.iito«J«i^lato tl>d quaiifica* 

^^pqintment, 
either with regard to their, a^e, tbein 
^ri^hi^tbeir ^btlngt^parfeett^ iliitorate, 
theihiA^ipg fitherfP'oetorB* op ttmir.-'dUiog 
any^her edmnaa^-obnoaiDursi.tnaiinMf. 
..Sfilto ^Ptshc'Mwutfon of the mgmfmy,: 
he'ltttew thtd abnot: two years ago the: 
hamet of- the.i^le^hpdy had been; sub.# 
(ii(tred<'to’a}feafilQrd:.elMncellor,^^ end that 
he had given up a considerable postjon o£ 
hiattinie tor>dse,tnTestigatioa of the list. 
rl'hait^'revMan iwaa not, however,, yet 
:conipteted$ liDdwby, he woidd ask, was 
thinmlMQtoodacednefore. it was so?.- It. 
[ was dnne<»ssaryf(Mr hkn to remind throt, 
that this blH was in .itself* a most im> 
I'povtant measure,-., apd 'toat it affected 
England equally as :much as it did Ire¬ 
land;-for if Umy admitted an onconsti- 
tniional .principle to bo acted , upon in 
Ireland,>f«h.at security would they have 
I'a^dnst ife. being next yem put in force 
in 'England^With regard to the degree 
ofrstren^th'which belonged to thia mea- 
surd^r iwbicb was; the second,question #o 
ba(lpr0pQan.ded4o,d)e House* be would 
statethat he thought ^it too 
strongs :-He c^p^iyod thst.a ^ap of.less 
,cdejrdontoightbe dpvised.#-a plan whidi^ 
[|Wb!^cob>pel:g^and luries to be strict in 
ihlir-exammation of the eonst^les they 
jdinJiloyiiKih; inspect, them .^casionaliy, 
'an^to ^ndat them at all times liable to 
!tlie 'Pqntrol pf..the jaagistracy. He waa 
fdyopea;opUti 09 , , that gratuitous parochial 
;conStable«iinight be introduced with great 
';adsimtn^.Mntopt?t uf lrdand« A proof 
|DjB. tW^pie#^-.etect of^.,8UC&>a plan 
.was;fnefrv.vis|d<l h* tlm ootbdy ottong- 

Forbes) 

. .. character 

mgCO^t.of the 
tjbgiag e^iforeed in 
> nqule the expe- 
' tyand the ex- 
od in spite of the 
Pilf. f*- ‘ y*!^°d yras. never to 

“ yws that ejuajr. 

bof^tMi^iatered; and he was 


<Nre >vw 


nq^ a 
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person however powerful his faction, present bill, too, was another of their 

that could not be ioimediately seized, extraordinary measures of legislation in¬ 
ner a fair, however riotous, from which tended for the benefit of Ireland, and one 


a constable could not now immediately 
bring forth his prisoner.—The right hon. 

. gentleman, after pointing out the benefits ; 
of sucH a plan as he had described, pro-, j 
ceeued to aiiguc \hat the bill had been | 
prematurely introduced into parliament. | 
Even if other remedies had. been tried 
and found inefibctual. in removing the 
evil, 1» should still doubt whetlier this 
bill would be more successful. He ob- ^ 
jectod to it because it placed all Ireland' 
under the control of one man, and be¬ 
cause be sew that those parts, of that 
country which had been intrusted to the 
caro of upright and virtuous, magistrates' 
had enjoyed perfect, tranqpillity. He ^ 
saw no reason why,.because distressing ' 
events had occurred in some counties, all j 
the thirty*two shouId.be placed out of the j 
protection of the law. He objected to it I 
also, because it was at war with ever^ j 
principle of Eoglisb policy, and because it | 
tended to disunite, instead of to essiroilate, 
the legislation of England and Ireland.! 
He further objected tdit, because he ob* i 
jeeted in general to the systbnr, that tbe j 
constitutional principles of. government 
that were applicable to England'were not.] 
also applicable to the sister kingdom, j 
There were three great causes which ap- i 
pcared to him to have been most' opera-, i 
five in producing the past and present 
distressed state of Ireland.- The first 
was that system of coercive laws to which 
the government had had. recourse upon 
very extraordinary einergency. He wish¬ 
ed the House would consider how the 
government had proceeded from one ex¬ 
traordinary measure of legislation .to. an-, 
other with respect to Ireland^ • Here the 
right hon. gentleman entered Into an his¬ 
torical review, of the iegislative[ enact¬ 
ments for the preservation of the.pcMe 
in Ireland, from the Whiteboy: acta, douhl 
to the present times, and tfifti asked, 
what bad been^y^e result of the system 
pursued ?—Seeumy ? No} .Jt.had,ex¬ 
cited teelings of ill-wilh .jhatr$dt and re* 
venge*,, ft had revived a conviction .in 
the* minds of the lower classes of Iris^- : 
men, that the law was, upuo principle^, 
Imstile to .(hem« and .that their gei-- 
vernora in England, felt tbemselvea ati 
liberty tO; resofl. to unconstitutipoal | 
muosurea for’ Iho administradon of lre«*i 
land, to ahioh>;they dared< not r^ort^ 
tor the admioistraiion of Enj^nd.' The; 


of its merits its advocates stated to be, 
tliat it was a preventive bill. It was on 
that very ground he objected to it; for if 
it. was a preventive biilr it must be 
founded od a system of espionage; and 
the violation of public confidence,, and 
the destruction (A domestic tranquillity, 
must form the very soul and essence of it. 
To add ;tbe evils of such a system to those 
whid) had already desolated that unfor- 
tunate country was an act of which ha at 
least never would.be guUty.»-The second 
cause tending'to tb^ injury of Ireland 
was,.the habitual interference of the go¬ 
vernment in all matters of internal police. 
The combined operation of this cause 
with that which he had just mentioned, 
tbe biending'of extraordinary legislation 
on matters of general ^government with 
extraordinary interference in matters of 
private police, had created a supineness 
among tbe gentry and inhabitants of the 
country that could never be sufficiently 
deplored. That supineness had led the 
way to humiliation; humiliation had led 
the way tOj.Want of self-respect; want of 
sdf-respect had led tbe way to carelessness 
in the. discharge of public duty; and that 
carelessness totbesbuse of ail publictrusts. 
It would be an idle waste of words to en¬ 
deavour to show how certain such abuses 
were to produce mischief upon mischief, 
amongst those who were liable to suffer by 
them- The best means of removing them 
would be byUsing every exertion to excite 
feetingaof'Self-respect and dignity in the 
minds-of the magistracy of the country, 
^rry was - he* to say, that this bill ap¬ 
peared Jto him likely to produce the very 
contrary effect.' Some hon. gentlemen 
had st^ed, tliait if passed into a law, it 
would.disgrace for ever the country gen¬ 
tlemen ef Icelaidl. : He was glad to hoar 
that, assertion made $ because, whether 
that was' the obyec^-^df the biH or not, sure 
be- waa(tbatiStteh\wa8 its itemlency. The 
right hon.'genllemap proved this asser- 
'lion>by.>enteHng!intb «'review of the de¬ 
tails^ of. the bub nndy stated^ that the 
rusfgoing, Ihe > cite, of :a’ whole. barony t o 
‘a'hlgh'yQonsttdtle wae es disrespectful to 
tbe magistrates iol dti *als ■ ass^ning the 
icopnsemiof; aniateay to a serjeant-major 
-wouJd'thel.id (he Ameers attached to it. 

^ nSagistfates were to be 
made'Sobj^.t(r (be ^er. of thestihen- 
,dmry*'bMigiMrates. >Could that be gratify- 
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ing to the feelings «f an Irish gentleman? 
Certainly not.—The right hon. gentleman 
then proceeded to object to the bill, on 
the ground of the increased expenditure 
which it would create, and of the strength' 
which it would give to the cause of 
corruption. Great reductions had been*' 
made in the different estabhshments of- 
the state; but to what end had they been' 
made, if a greater engine of corruption' 
than had ever yet been used an English' 
government was immediately afterwards 
to be called into existence,'find' placed,- 
not. under the control of the Crown but 
of the lord lieutenant?. - According' to 
the bill, there woald'Jb’e 5,000'well armed 
men continually under his orders-; •be¬ 
sides these 5,000, there tttould'be 900 
persons more, of vigorous minds and ca¬ 
pacities, to control and command them; 
then there would be 10 or 19 welt paid 
persons at least, to inspect them- occa¬ 
sionally ; not forgetting 25 stipendiary 
magistrates, wbo must be still better paid 
than their subordinate officers—all bound 
to act just as the lord lieutenant should 
direct them. Great as was the confidence 
he was inclined to place in the noble 
marquis now at the head of the Irish go<^ 
vernment, be could hot consent to place 
such a power in his hands without any 
control^ or superintendance whatever. 
The present bill' gave him the power of 
moving this force from one' part of the 
country to another; .and if he said that 
he did it for the good of the country, he 
could not be molested for so moving it. 
llu.did not think that the-noble marquis 
would abuse the power-so -intrusted to 
him; but was it right to confide to any 
one man a power that was certain to lea^ 
to 80 much corruption 1 He thought not; 
and therefore he called upon the House 
to lend him their pssistanoe in rejecting 
the present measure; In ^opposing it as 
he h-ad done, be had dtseharged a most 
painful duty ^ but duty led him-to-oppose 
It, and he tfusted that be should xi&rkt 
shrink from performing what duty imi> 
posed upon him,':especiailyE-when dc was 
ao closely connectedwidij-die welfitre of 
the empire. • - ■■ ‘ ! 

Mr. R, Mertttt said^ that nothing sheet 
of this billcould restoca - ^peaco and! 
tranquillity to Ireland." ’■ ‘ * 

Sir N. Colthuret ftidi-Ite could not’join 
in the reprobatioathvhich bad been-di¬ 
rected against this bifl- Much had bebn 
said of the impetfoct-and inadequate oon-, 
dition of tberoagistracy>' Admitting that; 
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to be true, and that a reform of it were 
necessary, still even such a reform, 
useful as in other respects it miglu be, 
would be inadequate to meet .the existing 
evil. TIlp magistrates had not at present 
the means of executing the law. Rut it 
was ^id, why hot reform,the police? He 
doubted the success ofi^the experiment, 
evfen If it were practicable to make it 
upon the present system. The attempt, 
however, Would occasion a delay ftfal to 
the tranquillity of the country. AS the 
existing danger wOS great, the remedy 
ought to be immediate; and to be effective 
it Ought to be strong. With respect to 
what bad-been said about tHb constitu¬ 
tional charahtbr Of the measure, hon. 
members looked only at one'side of the 
question. Did the 'gentlemen of the 
country who lived on their estates at the 
peril of their lives, enjoy the blessings of 
the constitution ? His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grant) declared himself in favour ' 
of a milder measure. If he held that 
opinion during the 5 or 6 years he was 
secretary for Ireland, why had he not 
himself' tried the milder measure to 
tranquillize the country? Not having 
dotte so, was‘it' not fair to infer thot he 
did not think it would have been 
effectual ? 

Mr. Grattan was unfriendly to the bill, 
and^ hostile to the introduction of this 
description of stipendiary magistrates into 
Ireland. 

Mr.* V, Fiizgnald' lamented that his 
right hon. friend’s (Mr. Grant’s) conclu¬ 
sion should have ueen at variance with 
the principle arguments of his able 
speech; for the wltoie weight of his orgu- 
ments went to support die necessity of a 
complete alteration in the existing 
system.- Believing the present bill, in 
principle, to be the best calculated for 
the'^purpose, and that its details could be 
modified in the committee, it should have 
Ids support. 

Mr. Broit^am said, that if the late¬ 
ness of the hour and le<)|bdi of the debate 
would not deter him trespassing on 
the-' Houses - the' and unanswered 
speech - of his tight hon. friend (."Vfir. 
Grant) would have had that effect. 
be thought that,-being unconnected with 
-Iraland- and having necessarily only snper- 
^^htl4nformati6h'to guide Jiis judgtnent 
^>44eh‘a ‘^(itibject,' it would be well for 
hivA, lamd^ftjp' oihfer ‘ Englisii gentlemen 
iwhe>thdughf with him,'to show the sister 
‘hhigdoin ihiii4’'they were uwalie to her 
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condition. It was said that many of the two objects had eng^c^his 
objections to tlii^ bill mrght be removed during the period of bis oflBcial residence 
in the committee. If any tiling were in Ireland,—a period not of five o 
obscure-in tjie details, or capable of mo- six years, as the hon- baronet had o’^de 

diHcation in the structure of the.bill, then it, but of three yeurs—the state of the 

he should have consented to go into the magistracy, and the state of the constiy 
committee. Hut his objection went en* bles.—Respecting the magistracy, he had, 
tirely to the pm.ciple of the bill. He ori a former oCcasibn, Stated to the House, 
could not think of tolerating, for the first that more than two-years ago, the lord 
time iu any part of this empire, as a re- chancellor of Ireland, in consequence ot 
eulaf and perpetual system, the ititrd* repddtred cimfiefences with the gqvern- 
duction of a stipendiary police, to be dp* rtienl', fenfet’ed-'on' a ’revision of the ma- 
pointed at the pleasure of, and their gistfaejr, wi^ the view of taking advan* 
official existence rendered entirely' de- tagpef tlle dppoitunity afforded bytho 
pendent upon, the Crowni These stipeti* demise of the^"late 'king, to quash the 
fliaries wei^ alsQ to have'ft, local soperin- i^xisttn^'COftiAilasiovtt and idsuo a new 
tendent to regulate tliehi, uncontrolled oneJ Sii^e that time, the chancellor 
by parliament, and pmenable alone to the had employed bimself in proOuring from 
executive govenuneiit, 'bonstituting as it all quarters, names of proper persons for 
wereanintermediatelettfslatiVe force,most the magistracy.-*-Mr. Grant raid, he had 
unconstitutionally cOUstrdeted. Besides, no right to complain of the delay which 
these stipendiary magistrates were to be had taken place in the completion of the 
connected with other magistrates, and list for the new commission; for U was 
were, In faqt, to control them; for the certainly a matter of great difficulty and 
constables were to be taught, whenever a delicacy, and reijuired much time and 
difierciice of opinion arose between the caution. In December iMt, the list, as 
one set of magistrates and the other, to the chancellor informed him, wasnnished, 
obey file stipendiary magistrates. What with the exception of two or three 
gentiemao disposed'to do his duty Could counties. It must by this time be quite 
tolerate such an invidious confidence f complete. He thought it better, that the 
He objected, tlierefoi*e, to' the whole whole of the magistrates under the new 
])rinciple and structure of the bill, and it commission should come, by a |imuUa- 
would be ill vain to hope for its adequate neous proceeding, jnto action together, 
improvement in the committee. It was than that they should eoter seriaiint, and 
said, why not reform the magistracy? at different periods; and this for a reason 
His right hon. friend who 'was taunted he had already explained to the House.-- 
with nut having tried mild measures, if With respect to ttte constabulary, be had 
he thought they would have answered very early taken into consideration va- 
the purpose, had tried to reform the ma- rious plans on'- the subject. And, after 
gistrates; be had endeavoured to revive much deliheratujujand discussion, he had 
the system of the magistracy, and was prepared a bill.last-session, which several 
far advanced in that necMsaty work when, of his hon. friends near him had seen and 
he resigned his situation. Why'hothave approved<. and .which he could not lielp^ 
continued that rcv{»on, in- preference to. Battering himself*’ might have been ot 
rendering a bad system perpetual by Such use. Into the ridkons wliicli pfevonted 
a bill as this? So convinced was he of himfrom bringihj^in the bill, be would 
the utter inadequacy of ibis bilt, that ife not here involved 

would move as an amendment,- ‘*'thatit be persons .Wete'j nol - present; and he 
read o second time that day .six months:? was su'ffe'.thq'^puse would feel| that he 
Ml*. Grant said,‘that an'appeal bad ought bn'tMs.gfiPUpd of ddiqaqy to kpep 
Been made to him byanhbn'. bart^^ fsirt' silence oii^tite.aubjcct. But dm . would 
appeal involving a cl^rge) tO'which hO 8tatav»**««d .ifbsiu'the correctness oFthe 
felt*it necessary to give a'rOply i 'onff hO I atatement^ihe^might appeal to some hon. 
trdsted tbe House woUfd indulge 'him i friends near him, and also to the noble 
withtbeifpermissibUtodosO. tlehadb^O! lord, the late secretary for the home dc- 
askedi’: irhy, if-he thmighf it jiracticahIO paMtdlcntV wtth 'i*hlitn tm was in daily and 
and right, be hSd not, whllohe helB fiffleei ‘hitiiflhte"«bmmunlcprton on tlm sut^eew* 
in Ireland, biWodUcCd ah imprdvehiertt of! :4ie >'wbuJd statbi'ltlnrt the bill was fcom- 
tliu internartystfehtf dfifollce iw Iftlahll P. ^bieiy- rei^ f«r introduction last ses- 
Now, tlds lH'ailC’h"of puWfC’ duty, •W^’'thM'hc whs-imOst anxious.to -in- 
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troduce .find |>ass it; that |t was not 
his iauit, that k was not brought in; and 
that he had at last yieMod to the neces¬ 
sity of deferring, it, only because he 
thought it inevitable, and on the cpovic- 
tion, that during the recess, the obsteples 
and difficulties in the way would be suir -1 
mounted, and he should then be en^lod 
to carry the measure IntQ efiect in ..the 
subsequent session* 

Mr. D, Browne 8aid,;tb^ in the county 
of Mayo, the constables .recently, ap^' 
pointed by the ^rAud jury had. been 
found pertectly efficient.. That; > mode 
appointment, he was .persuadedf^ was 
much superior to Ibe. proposed plan of 
appointment by the government. • . 

Lord Ebrington opposed the mdbsufe) 
as being subversive, of every thing like a 
free government In Ireland. . ' - 

The question being put, “That the 
bill be now read. 8' second time,” the 
House divided: 113, Noes 59. 


List of the. Minoriljf. 

Ahercromby, hon. J. 

Barrett, S. B. M. 

Bright, 11. 


Brougham, II. 
Browne, Dom. 
Buxton, T. F. 
f'iilcrnft,‘J. 

Campbell, W. 

Carter, J. 

(Jolborne, N, H. 
Conoatinon, L. 
Crompton, S- 
Creevey, T. 
l.leuison, W, J. 
Duiicannon, viscount 
F.vans, W. 

I'crgu'^son, sir U. 
I’orbes, C. 

Grattan, J. 

I ilenurcliy, lord 
Grant,C. - 

Gaskell, B. ' " 
ilamilton, lord A.. ; > 

Hume, J. . ; , . ^ 

Hurst, It. • 


Lawley, F. 

Martin, J. 

Milbank, M. 

Monck, J. B. 
.Marryat, J. •. 

Newport, sirJ. 
O'Callaghan, J. 
Balmer, C. F. 
I*ower, R. 

Powlett, hon. W;"' 
Prittie, Hon. F. 

Rice, T. S. 

Ricardo, D. 

. Ridley, sir.M. W. 
llumbold, 0. £., 
Rqbertson, A,.' 
Scarlett, 

Smith, W.’ ^ 

' Smith, R. ' ' 

' Sebright, sir J.' ■ 

> Ttemayne, H; ' i* 

White, L. -i ! , 

. Wirce, JvA. • 

. , . 


Ilutchinsou,hoQ.C.Il, * V^ood, ktdernian ’ * ^ 
.Icrvoise, d. P. W^yibtiSe,'£. / '' 

'T V. ' ■ 


Kennedy, T. F, 
Latouebe, 11. 
L«mon, sir W.' 
i.>ennard, T. B.i 
Lushingtoti,>S. ^ 


.Wtmem, W. 'Wi 

TEtlSfRS.' 

"Althbrp, viSdounh' 
-'Etdingtm, 'riscoBOt.’ 

:■■■ n; 

• • i' n't , I •! J ,!.i I 

lLn-TKBAXMENt.Of‘!CAT,T?r.B |l 

Mr. JSuxtoN* rose, .oavthe.i order Tor, thb ' 
third reading of this^’billi^^ jartd having 
stated some i^jeclions, recommended^thje 
hon. member bjvwhom it was introduced, 


to withdraw it, for the purpose ,of in¬ 
troducing an > amended measure next 
session.-, ; 

Mr. JE Marlm could not consent to 
abandon the bill, 

.Mr. monck opposed the Bill, and 
moved,. “ That it be read a third time 
that day six months.**# 

^vMx.iiScnrVftr opposed the Bill, npt .be- 
cau^hn did not .cotmur with the hon. 
moyor,,in dlsf^proying of the il^rcat- 
ment of animals, but because the pronces 
prj^oaed to.be punished by this inU were 
of .too yague and ^deBnke a nature, in¬ 
deed*. if .the. principle were adopted he 
could not, see . where the line was to be 
drawn, or why there should not he a 
punishment a.ffixed, to the boilinjg of lob¬ 
sters. or the eating of oysters alive. 

Mr. iiolfu^rd expressed a wish that the 
hon. meteber ,wt>tdd withdraw the Bill. 
He really should not, as a magistrate, 
know how to act,' if a postboy w«re. 
brought before him, under the *present 
bill, for riding his horse too hard. 

, Mr. B* Martin said, he was satisfied of 
the propriety and justice of the measure; 
anih.as he. thought the majority of the 
House was vtith him, he should press it. 

The amendment being withdrawn, the 
bill was read a third time, and passed. 


HOUSE OP COMMONS. 

Monday, June 10. 

Cohn Importation B 1 L 1..3 The 
Marquis of L^Monderri/,, upon the re¬ 
port being brought up'said, that as there 
was so strong an opinion against the 
clause for grinding foreign wheat, intro¬ 
duced by his right bon. friend (Mr. 
.Canning), ho should feel it his duty to 
oppose that clause, and proceed in the 
hill without it. It would be in the power 
of ips right hon. friend to bring that clause 
afterwards before.the House in the shape 
df a separate bill.. 

C’a»ni»g, could jiQjt. accept, at that 
pem^d of/ tbo'.session,.^,the compromise 
peered, bydiis jioble friend. He should, 
therefore, take the sense of the House 
clause. , 411: i parties were friendly 
to rta principle, but some were appre- 
hepsiye of .abuse in'the operation. His 
.were ready to acquiesce in 
emsy'|ieeurky< or restrictions the J'rcasury 
;P|lshh^ioV proper to impose. 

considered the clause 
fetal to the ogricliltural interest. 

Qn the question being out, for agreeing 
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to the clause, “ That wheat may be taken ' 
out of warehouse and exported when 
ground into flour," j 

Mr. C?(r^en said, that the clause could j 
not promote, the interest of the agricul* i 
t^ists> and might very seriously injure 
them, as it aflbrded no security against 
an unlimited quantity of corn fluding its 
way into the home market. , 

Mr. Bright supported the plause, the 
provision of which be thought due. in 
equity to the commercial interest. Had 
a similar advantage been proposed in 
181.7, the period of the last corn>bill> it^ 
would not, according to thp, then mode 
of t.iking averages, have been refused. 
The landed interest were under a most 
ill-tounded alarm, wlicn ihey apprehended 
that the existing CuatjOtmrhousc regula> 
tions could not. 8u$ee to prevent the 
illicit importation of foreign flour. 

General Gascoyne sai.d, that when the 
cofn was warehoused U was entered for 
exportation; and it could make np differ¬ 
ence in what*form it went out. The pe¬ 
titioners did -not ask for liberality,, but 
equity and justice. 

Sir J. Sebright said, . the raiilers had 
assured him, niat if the corn came into 
their mills, they would defy the Excise 
to prevent them from taking it out again 
as they thought fit. 

Sir J*. Lethbridge said, that tlie bill 
would be an inducement to the merchant 
to deal with the foreign grower instead of 
the British farmer. He looked on the 
bill as one of horror and abhorrence, and 
an insult to the landed interest. 

Mr. F. Lca'is contended, that the clause 
would be essentially serviceable to the 
landed interest. 

Mr. Denis Jfrowne said, that^the'clause 
would have the efiect of encouraging the 
speculator in foreign corp, and of depre¬ 
ciating the price of our home produce. 

Mr. D. Gilbert said, that if the clause 
were adopted, it would-be impossible Co 
prevent f^ign flour from being smuggled 
into home, consumption. 

Mr. K^rdo said, that unless the agri* 
puliurists'could show that mjury wou)4 
arise to them. .from the adoption of ^ 
dause* parliament should ;nbt hesitate to 
give to the foreign importer the proposed 
relief. 

Mr. Benett was indifferent as to the 
fate of the clause; for if it were agreed 
to, it would probably endanger the whole 
measure, which was ene of the most 
ruinous that had.erer beep deviied. 
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Mr. T. ITiVsott thought there was some¬ 
thing more in this clause than met the 
eye. 

Mr. Canning said, he would not have 
brought this clause forward if he thought 
it would prejudice the agriculturist. He 
had introduced it with the same view 
which the country gentlemen had in sup¬ 
porting the general principles of the bill. 
They conceived the hill necessary to pre¬ 
vent a greater accumulation of agricul¬ 
tural distresa^ He conceived that his 
clause went to remove an evil which par¬ 
liament were called upon to remedy. 
Still, however, much as he thought tbo 
clause necessary, hqf would not press it 
if hq believed it could defeat the main 
objects of the bill; and whether it was 
agreed to or not, he should still vote for 
the bill. But he begged of the House to 
consider the situation in which the inr- 
porters of foreign corn were placed. The 
House had already -granted them a boon 
by which they would be enabled to send 
their corn' from the warehouses at 10s. 
less tlian the price at which other foreign 
corn could be imported. This, which 
might be in some degree detrimental to 
the interests of the home grower, fully 
established the case of the foreign im¬ 
porter. How, then, under such circum¬ 
stances, could that hie withheld from tlicm 
which would not he detrintental to the 
British agriculturists ? . It would be more 
fair to prohibit the importation of foreign 
corn ^together, than to deprive the im¬ 
porter of his advantage, whenever God's 
providence should render the corn so im¬ 
ported unnecessary to our national wants. 
If ibif^principle was that upon wliich the 
country gentlemen meant lo act, let them 
avow, it pliUpjy ; ,but if they did nut mean 
to go thus, far, then he would maintain, 

' that it would be unwise, unjust, and un- 
fah^, to turn thpt importation, which was 
at first calculated tor the. national ad¬ 
vantage, to the rifln of the importers. • 

I Londonderry agreed 
thakthehoporteri. of (foreign corn were 
cntitlud to. Mom booPi^ hut .thought that 
hytjiiiit.biU they obtmped uovineoosider- 
^ smile,pqr^ntBgef-tbattef being enabled to 
cmm Jhtu tbe homo market 
I i0a- ppder ^a^priee et which it could be 
now .import.,, in opposing the clause, 
it jwaa a^.^onsolatipo,, that, its rejection 
wquJ^ pot .bo attendofi tvith the ruin of 
tjiose parties to 'fi'hom bis right hon. 
iriend had .alluded; because, if they 
wished to. send put tlie corn ground .into 
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lloui' to the Wc?st Indie?, they had only ' the act of niinisters, but in carrying it 
to cro?3 the channel, and with a very through, they were backed by majorities 
little additional expense they could have composed of the wisest and must indc- 
it there ground and sent forward. At penuent members of both Houses He 
the first mention of this clause, he was allowedthefullestweighttotheirchHrac- 
disposed to support it: but when he found ter, abilities, and knowledge of political 
that it excited so great on anxiety in the economy; but he could not believe them 
minds of the agricultural class, and that infallible, nor could he^efrahi from say- 


its adoption would hazard the wliole mea¬ 
sure, ho felt himself bound to oppose it; 
The general measure he looked upon as 
a boon, not so iiuich for the immediate 
relief of the agriculturists, as for their 
future prorection. 

The House divided: For the clause, 
21 ; Against it, I I6!i 

List of the Mhiorily, 

Heniiet, Imn. G. Irving, J. | 

H.irrelt, S. B. M. Lewis, T. F. 

Blair, W. Monck, J. B. 

t. ouvtpnay, .1. II. Money, W. T. 

Caaiiing, right liun. G. Martin J. 

Cast, lion. NV. llicardo, D. 

Pouglas, hon. K. Stuart, sir J. 

l-'.llis, C. II. Thomson, aid. 

Forbes, C. Whitmore, W. W. 

Gladstone, J. Tei.lers. 

liobhouse, J. t'. Bright, II. 

Hume, J. Gascoyne, gen. 

’ • 

HO US 11 OF COMMONS. 

"Mhesday, June 11. 

Uesumptiun of Cash Payments.] 
Mr. Western rose, pursuant to notice, to 
bring forward his motion relative to the 
effect which the liesutaptioq of Cash Pay>4 
nieius liud had in producing the |>resent 
agricultural distress^ Such was his con., 
victiun of the calamity which the resump-* 
tion of cash payments had produced 
the agriculturists, and, he might say, to 
all the industrious classes in the country, 
that he could not help makihg every 
elfort in his power to bring' it‘ before, the 
House and the ebuntt^, *He felt, that he 
had not the wit or the eloquence to ehaiin 
thetr ears or* arrest their attention; but 
still he was anxious' to lay before thetn 
the result of that intrestigatferh of the sub*' 
jeet, upon which he had been Induced to 
enter. The object of his ^thotidn, hie 
would state at the outset was, to ar^igin 
the wisdom, the justiqef^ndtthe policy of 
the measure passed- in- 18^9 for the re^ 
sumption of cash payments; but itt ar¬ 
raigning that measure, Fie did not mean 
to censure the motives, or to cast any 
exclusive blame on the conduct, of his 
majesty’s ministers. "He knew that it wttS 


ing, that in this instance they had com¬ 
mitted a great and fatal error. On ihe 
most mature reflection which he cnuiu 
bestow upon it, be could not hesitate to 
declare that the act for the resumption of 
cash payments was one of the most im¬ 
politic, and mischievous measures that ever 
was adopted in this or any otHbr country. 
When he thos spoke of the measure of 
1819, he did'net mean to limit his ex¬ 
pressions exclusively to the act itself, but 
to apply them to that series of measure.? 
extending over a succes.sion of years, of 
which that act formed the continuity and 
result. He not only arraigned the wi.'-dora - 
and policy of that act in speculatibn, but 
he would go farther and assert, that to it 
all the difficulties and distresses under 
which the country had since laboured 
were mainly to be ascribed. In making 
this assertio’n he begged not to be under¬ 
stood as denying that there were many 
other circumstances that contributed to 
jthe melancholy result. He knew that the 
weight of our taxes, even supposing it 
had not been increased by any change in 
the currency, would have been sufficient 
to press hard on the springs of industry, 
and to detract largely from individual 
resources. He was ready to admit, that 
O'Ur agriculture hhd suffered severely from 
the defective state of the laws intended 
for its protection. He was not unaware 
of the opinion that tithes operated griev¬ 
ously^ on the land, nor did he shut his 
ears to the complaints so generally uttered 
against the poor-rates. But all these 
causes of distress — all these grounds of 
cdmplaint ^bad existed for a long suc- 
: cessran of yeaia, without leading to cala¬ 
mities like the present. Under their 
! ppbfation,' the country had thriven and 
I pfoipered t and but' for tliis unfortunate 
niitsaatire affi^nting the currency, would 
i'thrh^e and pTosper still. “This was the 
: irreafstible'source of the general suffering. 
It pressed on every branch of industry; 
iK‘ii£^cted every class of the comiminity; 
it' contracted every tendency to national 
improvement or prosperity. Tliis posi¬ 
tion it Would be one of his objects to sup¬ 
port. If he could not make it appear that 
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it operated iD)urlousfy on manufactures, different on a man in the same ctrcmn- 
on commerce, on every species of Indus- ■ stances. Suppose Jjun' to have 1,000/. a 
try, end every class of society, as well as | year, and that he 9red 500/. He would 
upon agriculture and the landed interest— still have 500/. remaining for his support, 
if be could not make it appear that every on the hypothesis that the standard re- 
individual in the country, but fundholders mained unaltered; but if the standard 
and annuitants, suffered from the measure, was raised, one ^If, and he had still to 
he would then al^w that he had taken up pay the 50^. he would be deprived of the 
wrong ground. Nay, even on the in- whole of his income, and.be left entirely 
terests of the fundholder and.annuitant, destitute. He (Mr. W.) had heard of 
its tendency was injurious, as it affected tnany cases of this kind, and wished to 
the ultimate security of* their incomes. Wng them before the Flouse in detail; 
_The dividend of the fundholder and the but pe had been restrained by- the re¬ 
income of the annuitant were pawns upon j^ctidn, that similar cases must be known 
the general capital and industry of the to'most membery of th^ House, and that 
country. dThcy received drafts oy which it would be vain to endeavour to convince 
they were entitled to a certain portion of thofe who were not already convinced of 
the general prosperity, and could obtain a the di.stress arising from this source. In¬ 
definite proportion of the national revenue, stances had occurred, and must occur 
On that prosperity, therefore, they de- every day, in which the property of the 
pended for their incomes; and every industrious was thus entirely destroyed, 
thing which affected it affected the secu- Morally speaking, therefore, the injustice 
■ ritv fur their payments. If he could not and mischief were less by lowerhig than 
oniy make out that it operated injuriously by raising the standard. The former 
on all classed, hut that even the distresses created mischief, and was accompanied by 
which at present afflicted Ireland were to dishonesty; the latter cut up by the roots 
be ascribed to it, he would surrender his all the funds that were necessary for the 
argument. maintenance of the industrious classes. 

He would now briefly calbthe attention and endangered even the ultimate security 
of the House to the jery different effect of payments to the annuitant and fund- 
in a moral point of view-'^to the very dif- holder, who were at first the only gainers 
ferent amount of mischief—produced by by the change. It pressed prticularly 
lowering or raising the standard of money, hard on the labouring classe^irho had bor- 
If the standard was lowered, it was evi- rowed money, as, by increasing the stand- 
dent that in the same proportion the prices ard. in which those debts were contracted, 
of articles would be raised, and the same it proportionably diminished the reserved 
nominal amount would not command the. portion of their wages. Take the case 
same quantity of comipodities. On the of a labourerVUo had been obliged to 
other hand, as the valuilt of money rose, borrow mpney to iusist him in building las 
prices fell. The fall of the one was cottgge. He was resolved to free himself 
equivalent to a rise in thg other. He from bja incumbrance by setting, aside a 
would take tbeinstance ofg ^sn who had Siortion of his wages for the payment of 
1,000/. a year of income, and would aup- nis debts. ^ If the standard remained un¬ 
pose that his incumbranejss ivereflOC^. On ^tered, this would be found to be prac- 
the supposition that no c^nge in tbe cj^r- tii^lebut, oniboJsuppQsition that it is 
rency took place, he would have. 500^. . to rais^ .one .half,.<«nd thaf his wages fell 
spend.. Suppose the vfdbo o!^ the cdf* .ftom 15 to 8s. jfrhvle/hU. fixed payments 
rency lowered 50 per. cent,,or pqe,.h^Ke> retrained die *0,^t/ 'Jie muse be deprived 
would still have 250/, to devote attiuiatty^ meaii^ef sltbsuteuce, and be driven 

to the supply of his wani*. t|ie| ^e.'parish. ^bia. difference 

value of the currency was agai^d^inahraj bM^Q..the'W^i^..QpdwcrjDg t^ stands 
one half, he would still bave ap^fwome io^; j[aisingV$ j|ohM. fleviSr mu- 

175/. which lie could call 

the circulation was still further ^wjRrect the attention of 

his revenue would suffer in tP ^ 

^|>ut still he would have somethiDgi jIpJtpmji; Ih^rsl^ to the money 

as money hadsmy value. Take tlte tev^^- thus augmenting the 

:of this pperaUpo, and suppose tb<d |hh of the country an 

standard of money it‘raised bnp .lulf . eMt^.m Did not this re- 

The effect of the change Would be very ^tre.; tl^e , most attentive consideration, 
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and was it not astonishing that it should 
have attracted so luttle notice ? Did it 
not enter into the contemplation of those 
who passed tlie measure, that in one 
moment, and by a lew lines of an act, 
they were adding to the public burthens, 
by the most moderate admission, 10 or 15 
per cent. When they had deserted the 
ancient standard for 22 years, and had 
been imposing taxes during all that 
time in a depreciated currency, they 
ought to have reflected maturely on 
the addition which a rise in the value of 
the* standard would make to the public 
burthens. He would now proceed to make 
a few observations db the late fluctuations 
of the currency; but the House needed 
not to be .'ipprchcCsive tHat he was about 
to give a regular essay on the theory of 
money. He would only lav down some 
general principles on the functions and 
nature of money, and a metallic or mixed 
currencj'. The generality of writers hau 
described money us a medium of exchange 
and a' measure of value. Now, though 
according to this definition, it formed no 
j)art of the real wealth of a country, it was 
o.sscntinl to its character and functions 
that its value should remain as invariable 
as possible. The precious metals had 
been adopted as raoiv-'y, because, in ad¬ 
dition to their other advantages of minute 
divisibility and universal estimation, they 
were more invariable in their value than 
other commodities. They were not, how¬ 
ever, altogether invariable. Their value 
might be aflectcd by the greater or less 
productiveness of the mines, by the dis¬ 
covery of new mines, or by other natural 
causes. They were likewise variabfe from 
other causes—the state of demand anjJ 
supply. If the demand for gold increased 
while the supply remained the Same, its 
value must rise. It might also be variable 
from other causes, such as the invention 
of a substitute for it in circulation^ That 
substitute for a portion of it which might 
otherwise be*required was found in a cre¬ 
dit currency, if a credit Currency were 
adopted, and only a portion of gold used 
for exchanging commodities, its vOlue 
must decline in prdportibn-to 'the ampun't 
of the paper. It was an undeniable prin¬ 
ciple, that as soon 06 a. bredit cun^ncy be¬ 
came a pjfrtdf the aggregate currency of 
the country, the Value 'Of the gpld'rtiUs® 
be affected by it, as by this means the de¬ 
mand for gold would be lessened. Had 
it not been for the existence of tlic papdr^ 
a greater qi atitity of tile precious metals 
VOL. vir. 


would have been required for clteding the 
business of exchanges, and thus the de¬ 
mand for them would have increased. 
ITiis increased value would have created 
an additional burrtien on all the in¬ 
dustrious classes of the community. He 
would read two extracts, one from 
Mr. Locke and ajiothei* from Dr. 
Adam Smith, which proved the in¬ 
variability of a metallic slandartl, and 
even alluded to other epmmodities .is 
being less variable than it. The hon. 
member read the following extract from 
Mr, Locke:— 

“ That supposing wheat a standing 
measure, that is, that there constantly 
the same quantity of it in proportion to 
its vent, wc shall find money to run tlic 
same variety of changes in it.s value as all 
other commodities do. Now, that v.Iieac 
in England docs come nearest to a standing 
measure, is evident by comparing n lu at 
w'itil other commodities, nmnvy, ainblhc 
yearly income of land in Hoary f!io MiiV. 
time an I new-. Tor supposVnj th -ir, ,)nn< > 
Hen. 7, N. let 100 acres of land to A. fm- 
6fA per annum per acre, rack rent, ; lui t«) 
B. another 100 luaos of laiul, of tlie same 
soil, and yearly worth, with the iornmr, 
for a bushel of wheat per acre, nick r.-^nt 
(a bushel of wheat about that time being 
probably sold for about Cc/.), it was then 
an equal rent. If, therefore, these leases 
were for years )iot to coirc, 'lis certain 
that he that paid but Gd. per acre, would 
now pay 50s. pcr’hnimm, and he that paid 
a bushel of wheat per acre w'ould pay 
about 25?. per annum, which vvouhl be 
near about tho^ycarly value of the land 
were it to be let now. Tlio_ reason 
whereof is this, that there being tea times 
as much silver now in the world (the dis¬ 
covery of the West Indies having made 
the pfenty) as there was then, it is nine- 
tenths less worth now than it was at that 
time; that is, it will exchange for nine- 
tenths less of any commodity now, which 
bears the same propotion to its vent as it 
did two hundred years since, which of all 
other commodities wheat is likolie'^t to do; 
for in England, and this part of the woi 1;.', 
wheat being the constant and most gcncnil 
food, not altering with ihc tashion, nor, 
growing by chance, but as (he fcrmcis 
sdw tnofe or less of it, which they cn- 
^bavpur to proportion (as near ns c.in be 
guessed) to the consumption, abstracting 
overplus of the precedent year in their 
l^tOviflon for the*next, and vice irrsa ; it 
itiuSH needs fall out, that it keeps the 
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nearest proportion to its consumption 
(which is more studied and designed in 
this than other commodities) of any thing, 
if you take it for seven or twenty years 
together. Though perhaps- the plenty or 
scarcity of one year, caused by tho acci¬ 
dents of the season, may very much vary 
it from the immediately precedent, or fol¬ 
lowing. wheat, Ihcrefore, in this patt 
of the world, and that grain, which is the 
constant general food of any other coun¬ 
try, is the fittest measure to judge of the 
altered value of things in any long tract; 
of time; and therefore wheat here, rice 
in Turkey, &c., is the fittest thing to re¬ 
serve a rent, in, which is designs to be 
constantly the same in all mture ages. 
But money is the best measure of the al¬ 
tered value of things in a few years, be¬ 
cause its vent is the same, and its quantity 
alters slowly. But wheat or any other- 
grain cannot serve instead of money, be¬ 
cause of its bulkiness and too quick change 
of its qivintity. For had 1 a bond^ to pay 
me one hundred bushels of wheat next 
year, it might be a fourth part loss or gain 
to me ; too great an inequality and uncer¬ 
tainty to be ventured in trade; besides the 
different goodness of several parcels of 
wheat in the same year.”—In another ex¬ 
tract, the same distin^uisbed authority 
gives— 

“ That if in any country they use for 
money any lasting material, whereof there 
is not any more to be got, and so cannot 
he increased; or being o£no other use, the 
rest of the world does not value it, and sd 
it is not like to be diminished; this also 
would be a steady standing measure of the 
value of other commodiues.—That in a 
country where they bad such a standing 
measure, any quantity of that moppjr (if 
it were but so much that every body mignt 
have some) would serve to drive aay pro¬ 
portion of trade, whether more or fqss, 
there being counters enough td reckon by, 
and the value of th.e pled^ges being still 
sufficient, as constantly increasing with 
tlie plenty of the commodity.”. The opi¬ 
nion of Dr. Adam Smith was not less 
strong on the same subject.’ Ho'Set^ 
** the rents which have bcen'resetved 
corw, have preserved their value' moc^* 
better than those which have bedd'reserve^ 
in money, even wliere the de'nommatied' 
of the coin has not been altered. ' ^ the 
ISih of Elizabeth it was enaetdd, tWa 
third part of the rent of ah college leased 
should be reserved in corn, to be paid' 
either in kind, or according to Uie currenl; 
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prices, at the nearest public market. The 
money arising from this corn rent, though 
originally but a thirdWthcwholc, is, in the 
present times, according to Dr. Blackstone, 
commonly near double of what prises from 
tho other two-thirds. The old money 
rents of colleges must, according to tliis 
account,-have stink almost to u fourth 

{ >art of their aucient value, or arc worth 
ittle mot'e than a fourtli part of the 
corn which they, were formerly worth. 
■But since the reign of Philip and Mary, 
the denomination of tlie English coin 
has uhdergdne little or no alteration, 
'and the same nutnber of pounds, shillings, 
and pence,, have ^on^ned very nearly the 
same quantity of pure silver. This degra¬ 
dation, theretore, in the va'Iue of the money 
rents of colleges, has arisen altogether 
from the degr^ation in the value of silver. 
And a little further on. Dr. Smith added, 
that ** though the read value of a corn 
rent, it is to be observed, however, varies 
much less from century to century than 
that of a money rent, it varies much more 
from year to ylar." He would now say 
with respect to other commodities, and he 
would contend, that'the increase in their 
price, and particularly in the pricu of 
widest, arose ahripst solely from the alte¬ 
ration in the value of the currency. He 
would beg leave firft to state what was the 
effect of the diminished value of money. 
And here he would observe, that he was 
not amongst those who thought that, du¬ 
ring the restriction of cash payments-this 
country had acquired merely a fictitious 
prosperity. He admitted, that, during 
that time, it had acquired a vast increase 
of real and subjStautial wealth, and with 
these an increase of the population in a 
^ ihtio beyond ajt former periods. He ad- 
; mitted, that during 20 years of the war, 
the country had made most rapid strides 
in its i^icultu^e, commerce, apd manu¬ 
factures, apd that id 'cVery circumstance 
the increase of its reid Wealth bad been 
{greater than in'ot^r gerioda of its exis- 
] tence. ’ Tbia iitosperlty could not,be called 
idctitiqhs, t^Cduse,'at ^d! end of the war,, 
ithetl&'did' iipt fctdifili in the country an, 
|ext4u'^'tfe‘fi>Ctiink^’c\li:$^cy,,fd^ a country 
tmi^Che ^eij’ rfChi'dnd’ brosperous with- 
(jar It I bji^’nok he don.ied, that, 
j^crd^e^hjid; taken'{ilace in the WCAitA! 

|of tbO^ t^^htry ahd tfic comforts of the 
peojife)' with tttt iuiexampled ragidj ty. 
'dfcirlpg 'tbe 'wer, and* that at the end of it 
i'tbere'remainCd a Vast accession of wealth,, 
java^id for every pinpose. He equld^ 
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not then make a calculation as to how far new commodities made within the realm 
this might have produced by the al» sugar, paper, glass, copper, divers silks) 
teted state of the currency ; but it was a and the like, 'fliere was never such corn- 
fact, that a vast iricrease of credit cur- plete and honourable provision of horse, 
rency had had tite edhet of giving a great armouis weapons, ordinance of the war. 
stirriulus to,industry, at a period when the The fifth blessing hath been the great 
produce of ibat industry cOidd be most population and multitude pf families in- 
advantageously applied. Without en- created within her fhajestys days; for 
tering into any inquiry how far the in- which point 1 refer myself to the procla- 
creasc of the cutreucy of a country was matiorisofrestraintofbuilding in London, 
calculated for its benefit, he would only the inhibition of inmates of sundry cities, 
sny that it was a fact well known in history, the restraint of cottages by act of par- 
tliat soon afier the discovery of the gpid liament, and sundry other tokens of record 
and silver tnines of America (thoum it of the surcharge of people.’” 
produced a diminution of the value of mo- This description of Sir Bacon, he 

ney much greater ^an that which we ex- (Mr. W.) felt to be an exact picture of 

E crienced during the late war,]t thei^h^. ue actual effects experienced in this 
cen a vast increase in the national wealth* country during the restriction on the 
and in the prosperity and comforts of the Bank, during me period when what was 
people. He would shew how the effect called a fictitious currency gave a similar 
of that stimulus wiUi estimated, by no less' energy to the powers of this country, 
an authority than sip Franpis Bacon. It was- npt competent to him to specify 
Tliat great man pgblished his work, to- the precise proportion in which the in¬ 
wards the close of the reign of queen jiii- creased currency contributed to that effect, 
zabeth, in answer to ajibel published at but that it possessed a powerful and pre- 
that periodeminent influence in producing it, he had 
f I'here was never the like number of no doubt. The amount of depreciation 
fair and stately houses as have bpen buUt could not be measured by the difference 
and set up from the ground since her qjia- existing between paper and the price of 
yestys reign; Insomuch that there have The right hon. gentleman (Mr. 

been reckoned in one sliire, that is not Feel), the introducer of the bill for tlic 
great, to the number pf 33, Whic^ hake restoration of cash-payments, bad himself 
been all new built Withiu, that Ume, otitl admitted, that the depreciation was to be 
whereof the meanest was neybr built for estimated, not alono by difference between 
2,000/. There were never tlie like plea- paper and gold, but in combination with 
surcs of goodly gardens and orchards, the exteht of the credit currency, which 
walks, pools, and parj^s, as do adorn almost was co-existent.—^The bon. member next 
every mansion-house. Tliere. Was never observed, that order to show how the 
the like number of ]b,^u'tiful and costly price of corn Iiad been affected by the aU 
tombs and mouumenta whitib. dfb ^cted tetations in the currency which he had 
in sundry churches, ib^ honourable met. described, it would be necessary fur him 
mory of tlie dead. There Was never, the to go back to its price for a long series of 
like quantity of pJatp, jewels, sumptuous years. He had made calculations of the 
moveables and stiif^ as is now within ,the average prices at periods of five and ten 
realm. Tliei;’e v'a3.novccthc lilte ^pahlity years within the last century and a half; 
of waste and uuprqfilabio groundr inned, fipt, not to fadgUc the house with such 
reclaimed, qnd improydd. There^was Ibngihened detail, he would state the 
never the like hubbandjhg,of all.sorts of averages for periods of 50 years. The 
grounds by fenqng,,.thdn.ur)ihg,, and ajii .average price of wheat in the first 50, 
kinds of good husoahdrjf.; ,^e .towns^ ending in the .year .1605 was, 44s. 9d.; that 
were never better hui|i non {^epledt.iidr .'qf the ne}|t 50 years was 3Ss. Id.-, and 
the principal fairs and markets dyer, better ithat of the third, up to 1793, was 14r. ^d.-, 
customed or freqqentddi . The cotnm^r. ^hjs last differing from the first only iu 
dities and ease of rivetshand,,and. ;^.e ^)aumb.er:of pence. Let the House 
brousht into a, new,hhaphel/,0f pjara,thai(j Inoty look at tlie difference in the averages 
have he^n bui)t; of waters,.that;nave beech 1793i^ The average price of jhe 
forced and brought against the grqnndi years, ending in 130.5, was 79s. 

Were never sothany, Thsr^ vvss neyctsp; Lid., qe In rouuU'ijuinhcrs lie might say 
many excellent qvUficei's, not so mtoy from 18,03 to 1813 it was 99.s. The 
new Kandycraits lisea and exercised; nor highest price at any of the periods he had 
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mentioned before the restriction was 52s., 
whlFst, within the first 10 years after, it 
rose to 80^. Now it could not be said 
that this increase was to bo attributed to 
the war; having increased the Remand; 
and he would prove that it could not, by 
showing' wliat the prices were at several 
periods of war, an^ in the years imme¬ 
diately preceding and following those 
wars. The average price in the 5 years 
before the war of 1756, w'as Sis—during 
the war it was less. In 1763, the price 
was375.; irf 1764, it was 41s.; in 1765, 
it was 48s., and the average of the five 
years after the war Was i5s. He would 
now come tb the period of the American 
war, and it would be seen that the average 
price of the years immediately preceding 
was greater than that of the war itself. 
In the five years before the war, the 
average price of wheat' was .51#, the 
quarter. During the war, it was In 
the first year after the war, it was 52#.; 
and thd average of tite five years after 
peace had been concluded, was 48#. 2d. 
From these circumstances it was clear 
that the price of com did hot necessarily 
increase with a war. The demand, it was 
true, w'ould be likely to be increased, but 
there were a variety of circumstances by 
W'hich the effect of that might be coun¬ 
terbalanced ; whether by taking the gold 
out of the country or not, he would not 
say, hut that the fact was so could not 
be denied.—He now came to another fact, 
which he derived from returns laid on the 
table of the House, of the quantity of 
wheat corn sold in the London market in 
the years 1812 and 1821 retpectively. 
The result of those returns wCpt strongly 
to corroborate the views which he took of 
this question, because, in the Londpn 
market, the supply and the ddmand-di^ 
not vary much troth time to time. Now 
it was well known, that the populaticjf had 
increased in London since the year 1812, 
and therefore the demand mu^i'be Sup¬ 
posed to have had a pfoportiohate in-’ 
crease. Now what was the %vilh re¬ 
spect to the quantity shW ai the' 
jperiods, and to its priefe? '‘ JnT812ij there 
wejpc 386,921 quarters of'’#h.eat‘Solii‘ip' 
the London market at ah'SfVer^e prk^' 
for the year of 125#. pet qdaftef^ 'Ipf 
1821; there were 385,535 quartOfis Shld>" 
at an average for the year 'otV56sv:iliie i 
quarter. Fldre, then, we' had ’the'-'Sx-*' 
jtraordinary fact, that in the same market/ 
•jvlth an increasing demand, one vtenid' 
cuj)pose from an increased population,' 


there was a less quantity of wheat sold 
in 1821, at 50s. a quarter, than in 1812, 
at 125#. a quarter. Now he should be 
glad to learn from what cause this differ¬ 
ence proceeded, if it was not from the 
alteration in the state of the currency. 
He knew what had been, and w'ould still 
be said, about a redundancy of corn in 
the market; but he attached no sort of 
weight to this assertion, fur there was no 
evidence of the existence of any such re¬ 
dundancy as could produce the vast difier- 
cnce in the price which he had mentioned. 
Ho contended, tl^at it arose from a s';ur- 
city of the currejicy, and not from a re¬ 
dundancy of’ the commodity. That it 
could not arise from a redundancy of 
corn was evident from this fact—that a 
corresponding reduction had taken place 
in all other commodities, in most of which 
it was not pretended that any redundancy 
had taken place. 

He had shewn what the clfect of the 
restriction for twenty-three years had 
been. He harl now the disheartening duty 
to review the effiSets of the repeal ofihat 
restriction. When the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman (Mr. Peel) introduced that mea¬ 
sure, he had adverted to the precedents 
established in the reigns of Edward 1st, of 
Elizabeth, and of William 3rd. At the 
time this argument had been used, it was 
met and refuted by such clear reasoning, 
that to attempt to repeat or enforce t)ic 
same reasoning at the present moment 
would be taking up the time of the House 
in a vety useless manner. There was no 
analogy whatever between the two periods. 
The reign of Edward Ist went back so 
many hundred years, and there existed 
'guch a difference in the situation of the 
country at that time and the present, 

> that to attempt to draw any line of com¬ 
parison would-' bo quite absurd. Thu 
-standard df .tbe'’^currency was restored in 
Edward the -Ffrst^s time, because the 
'Country was inundated wiUi-counterfeit 
'money. '' In-the reign of Edward 6th, the 
ourreody' had >boca^d so debased from 
the ^iolenC'ledterittioha''which it had un- 
'dergbbe’inf^eipi^dirig reign, that some 
'^piea^e |bi^‘^}t(| >TeS^ratioh became. ab- 
*yoliutdly' necessary. 'The- cause of the 
'tfiofetfee need towards the currency was 
l^ell ktiOtriO; abd was described in - the 
i'dIkryVdf-'^ward 6th, as having been 
done fOT' the -purpose of paying the king’s 
'^{Hfenry-’Sth’s) debts, and of cheating 
I his creditors; This fact was also stated 
by several writers of that period, who all 
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concurred in their description of the ex¬ 
treme difficulties which existed at the 
time of settling any regular standard: 
but it should be considered, that this 
state of things did not exist for more 
than five or six years, and limt it could, 
not have had any very great effect upon' 
general contract debts. It bad tiO;t' to 
operate upon an overwhelming debt.of 
ti00,0()0,000/.; but when the evil bad arisen, 
to its height in the 5th of Edward .6th» 
the ministers of that day were obliged, to 
remedy it, and establish a regnlar stan- 
clturd.; which continued, with little variatien, 
down to the period of {he suspension of 
cash payments by ^le Bank. But let the 
House look to tiic manner in whiclv that 
rcstorution had taken place. In. regulat¬ 
ing tlie standard, the ministers of Edward 
6th did not think of bringing it back to 
that state from which a departure had 
taken place 25 years before. By the 
18th of Henry 8th, the pound of silver, 
or very nearly the pound—11 ounces 
2 pennyweights of'pure silver—was to 
be coined into 49jr. From this, in the 
subsequent part of Henry’s reign and tiie 
beginning of that of bis successor, a 
great departure had been made; but when 
the currency was restored to a regular 
standard, it was not attempted to bring it 
back to its former state. The restora¬ 
tion was properly suited to the circum¬ 
stances of the times ; and instead of 40«., 
tlie pound of silver was coined into 60«.t 
which was nearly continued down to the 
present day. New, what did William the 
6rd do ? He did not alter the currency. 
There was a great quantity of debased 
currency in the country, which was called 
in; but-even after the proclamation for 
calling it in, it was received in paymrat 
for taxes. Was there any analogy .between 
that, and what had recently taken place 
with respect to our currency;? He main¬ 
tained tlmt it was pudlrde to make the 
comparison. Was there any .analogy b.e- 
I ween the ^1 tcratioo of Willlam 3rd. an^ 
that which we liad recently witnessedr—. 
when 800,000,000/. of debt^ cohtraeted, 
for the most part in a dimiiiishfld ounrency,^ 
was required to be repaid in one of, in-., 
creased value, and at tlia expense of thO' 
most laborious industry^ ,apu, ho .wdoljl; 
add, the best blood of the country f He 
maintained, that if tlie encient metftUid 
standard of currency had been adhered 
to, it would have 1)060 impossible* for 
ministers to have continued to wage a 
fjiost expensive war, on which so mamy 


millions of our national walth had been 
cxliausted. It would have btien impossible 
fur them to have been so prodigally pro¬ 
fuse of the public treasure as they had 
shown themselves to be. Looking ut the 
restriction merely in this light, ho would 
say, th^ it was most ruinous ; but when 
.he took, in its othc^ effects, he did nut 
hesitate to call it one of the most de¬ 
structive measures that had ever been re¬ 
sorted to by any set of ministers in any 
country; and he was sorry to find that 
its pernicious effects were eirery day be- 
.qoming more visible. It was undertaken 
, by ministers in ignorance of the consc*. 
nonces^which it .was calculated to pro- 
uce, and he regretted to observe, that 
they had proved themselves equally igno* 
rant in die attempts which they had re¬ 
cently made to remedy tlicir own evils. 
They had, in endeavouring to restore the 
currency to its ancient standard at once, 
brought about evils much greater .thttn 
could have arisen from a coui'iMiance of 
the depreciated standard. * lie contended, 
tliat, if the House, now tliat it saw the 
dreadful effects which the measure had 
produced, from a feeling of false pride 
refused to enter into a farther investiga¬ 
tion of it, it would be guilty of betraying 
tbe dearest and most important interests 
of the country. It was a very remarkable 
circumstance, that those two great writers, 
Locke and Hume, in considering the con¬ 
sequences which they anticipated from 
increasing the standard value of the cur¬ 
rency by diminishing its amount, had ex- 
; actly described the.state of things which at 
present existed. He would read one ex- 
'iract, from Mr. Hume, which was sin- 
' gularly clear on the particular effects in 
progressV For the exigencies and uses 
of money not lesseulng with its quantity, 
.and it being in,the same proportion to be 
.employed and distributed, still in all the 
parts, of .its circulation, so much as its 
/[quantity is lessened so much must the 
.atate pf every pne ||l^ ^ 

,.nv7ney;bq the .^fl^^iahethcr he be land¬ 
holder for hia g,o.^3p,. or labourer for liis 
-.hirOr'Ormerchantfarhis brokage. Though 
i the landholder, usually finds it first, because, 
:^nionpy, fading and falling short, people 
'have ;O.Qt so ipuch money as formerly to 
- jiay.Qutt and sok less money is brought to 
ijnaHtet, by which the price of things 
. ipuat necessarily fall. The labourer feels 
it. next; for when the lamiowner’s rent 
Tall, ho must either bate the labourer’s 
, wages, or not employ, or not pay him. 
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which mahes fed the want of money. 16ne-l»stlf mWc Ihjin in 1813; the taxeia 
The merchnd; feels it last; for, though then being 

heseilles^ altd at a lower rSV, he buys “That the priee of wheat of the 
also our tHiUVe commodities, which he present yeht is 45S., at which price, 
exports at a lower rate too; anjl will be *26,i)65,Q55 quarters are required to pay 
sure'to leave Our native commodities uri- the present amount of taxes, or very 
btJUght, upon the hands of the farmer or nearly double the number Of quarters 
tnanufa'cturcr. rntlier than export them which were sufficient ,to pay 74',67i',798l., 
to a market which will not anord him a thd athou'nt oftaliesfn 1813. 
return with profit.*’--Mr. Locke bore out ” That in ISIS, the price of gold being 
the same opinion, partiOularly aS it hf*. 77i. 6rf;, 15,657,2^5 ounces are necessary 
fected the conditioh of thelabouriei', who,, td disdiarge takes to the amount of 
by such a cmirse, was likely to be driven 60,671,825*. 

into a stiltc that would deluge the country. « That ih 1813, the price of bbour 
What would have been the opttiidhs of belrig' ISr. jpCr't week, the labour of 
these great authorities, if th^ had vievred 5,600;006 Of persons in 18 weeks,'4. 
that question under the ovetwheltfritig days; did, then kul&ce to pay the taxes 
pressure of the taxatloii of the present of thdf year, being as above stated, 
day. It was not by payments ih 'money T4i67i,79w. 

that that pressure oouidbefairlyedimated. ** That the price of labour being now 
We were now paying a taxation iimoUnt^ 9L per week,, it requires the labour of 26 
ing to 60,000,000/. per ahniim. Tt w^s wfieRS and sii dayS, to f.Ccompliah the 
not by pounds, shillings, an6 pedee^ that payment of the present amount of taxes, 
any niarf could form a just estimate of the ♦ix.'66,67l,823/.'dr nearly one half more 
pressure of siich an amount Of taxation, thati Was stlffident ih 1813. That at 8s. 
It must be estimated by theprfee of corn* per week, it requires 30 weeks and two 
inoditics, on the shin of wliieh the power days, dr Hearly double the labour requi • 
of paying it depended.' In that vieW he site id 1813. 

should make a convemion df these 60 M That Upon the supposition that all 
millions of taxes into the amount p^ OOfomOditins have fallen 10 per cent, 
according to the valufe bf tbmmoditic^ or Only >Vithin the last sevOn years, taxes 
of labour, and from thence he should retire an Increased qq^ntity in that ratio 
establish the proof, that id 1821, tb meet for their disOhhrge; sd that 60,671,825/. 
60,000,000/. taxation, We here paying ns^nird ad many edmnioditics as would 
nearly double in the article of bohi tha^ hdtrd sufficed sevehyears ago to discharge 
which we were paying in 1813, td meet 84f,9IO,S5^. ‘ 

a taxation of 74,674,798/. He begged '*‘Thal in 1S13, thfe taxes, county 
pardon while he read what appeSreuto d^bisfoebts; nhd poor* rates, together, 
him a clear statement, in ednhfmatinn' Of dhldUhlted td 83^063,772/. which were 
this argument, takeii from official ddeU'* paid by 15,276,096 ^qarters of wheat, or 
ments;— bjf 15i102,504 biinees of gold. ' 

“That it appears frOM 4h6 Fiiia^dlur '^Thdtin I821iihetaxe3,cuutityassess- 
Tolurae of 1813, tliat the thkes levied in bmhtSj arid |)dnir-t;ates together amounted 
that year, in ' the : United '-jEfogdom, ‘ld-69,171,6251,'Whidh require 24,926,784 
amounted to 74,674i799/. 'Hhd that ifod .^Orterjl of vrhiti^, brT7,830,793 ounces 
price of wheat bemg that year 108s. Olf//, of gdlil’i bdin^bmf'lhd ^antity mere in 
13,733,296 quarters Wbib ^.8dffici4®it'for- .whoatrdnff-2;74i8,2^ outiees of gold, 
the payment thered|j'?’'’ 's ' ■iii ■' !>: 1821 than, in 1313. In'’ l822, the 

“That, upon thiii^b^poshioil'dfbttuk^Q^bfwhitttfb^^ifo’il'^o'iMberoore 
pride of wheat bdi%'6lsi* iwiidddUMe/ ' ' ■ ' 

was the average bf the parfd<i!t>i. ^'ThdtiHifclmbhbt'dfttidneyexpended 
1798. to 1816, 18,362,025 'Of iTdil ISIS, was 

wheat did suffice to pay thkt'abMpiilHt^df 6;|l9^5S4li beTn^ ^mValdnt to 1,157,625 
taxes. ' i ‘ 1. ^ > ■ bihktflilb bf #hdat at the average price of 

“That, from the Financial VolmhU^f' twit ydifa lOSs.Orf.i arrd to 1,171,083 

1821, it appeam, that the taxes aUibhnMd^ ediiiwOr^ld.at llOL W.hcreas in 1821, 
to 60,671,825/.; that the price of Wheat' ^stljSiatibg-w aibrq/ht of ihondy ex-< 
was 55s. 4</.,; and that, to discharjge thit'* penidMfor'rfelidfdfffiepoor, at7,000,000/., 
payment of these taxks, it requrTM’ peibg''3291594/.' belpw the average of 
21,863,720 quartCTi of wheit, or nearly 1821,' ¥ia. 'BBh' Qdr vriU be 2,400,000 
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quartersi andingoIdatTT^.C^M 1,871*000 
ounces.” 

From the same process of calculation 
It could b(c clearly shown, that the 
.amount of taxation in 1813, ought to 
have been 110,000,000/. before it could 
be said to equal the pressure of the pre¬ 
sent taxes. It was therefore cyidqpt, 
that the value of the articles which hfld 
been introduced into those calculations 
had been reduced at least 40 per cenU 
lie had various documents to illustrate 
liis position. The first document which 
Ivcj^ould quote, was a return of the 
official and declared valpe of various artl< 
cles. The Uouscjj^'as aware, that what 
was called the official value was a ya.lu.e 
laid on articles about a hundred yearq 
ago, and which served at present rather 
to declare the quantity of those articles 
than any other purpose. In 1814, the 
declared value exceeded the official in 
a sum of 8,758,555/, In 1821, the official 
value exceeded the declared by 4,500,000/. 
In 1814, the declared value exceeded the 
official by 30 per cent. In 1821, it was 
lower than the official value by 12 per 
cent, which evidently showed that a de¬ 
preciation had taken place of 4;2i per 
cent. The effect of the alteration of tlie 
value of the currency in this country was 
felt in other countries. At Bourdeaux, 
the prices had fallen 15 per cent; at 
Amsterdam 25 per cent: qnd in England 
40 per cent. All this depreciatiou, 
with the evils arising out of it, were 
fairly attributable to the price which 
money now bore; or, in other words, to. 
the operation of the restored. ancient, 
standard. To this was ta be attributed, 
that the commercial world was engagej^ 
in mercantile pursuits, from, which they 
obtained no remuneration for risk.or the 
use of their capital, and that the manu¬ 
facturing world, though entiled, ageia to 
occupy the usual hands^ was content to 
he at work without profit, rather than let. 
their machiribry lie idlpi , • 

He should next proceed, to ooii^dct 
what was the present situation, and whi^V 
would be the situation, of tjhe public ere-. 
dito& if the act for restoring Uie encient 
standard of the currency, had not, passed. 
By tlic parliamentary accbiints, i.t would; 
appear, that in the 25 years subsequent tp. 
17y3, not less than 670,378,000/of puhllKd 
debt had been inpurredr. Tho average, 
price of wheat, in the‘year subsequent* tiO< 
1793, was 78s. 5dt The cpt^sequcnce of 
which was, that, at the rate of sfock ip- 


that day, the fundholder could only get 
25-] quarters of wheat for bis JOO/. 3 per 
cents. But if stocks were, as they vkcrc 
now, at 80, they would receive 67 
quarters of wheat for 100/. stock; if at 
par, 79] quarters. The average for 2.5 
years had been 78s. a quarter; so that 
during all these yeaj^, the. public cre- 
clitpr had hc§n receiving 31- quarters of 
wheat for h'» stock, whenever he chose 
tp sell it, whiplt*. when he bought, it was 
only worth quarters of wheat. By 
comparing the average pj^cs of the 
years immediately tbllo^ng 1797 and 
the ^hrep last, and takj^ into coBsidora- 
tion the anniml public clvarge of the 
two periods, it would be found, that wo 
were paying 62 quarters of corn to the 
fundholder for every 29 quarters wc had 
itecpived when the delit was. created. 

thought these calculations would 
show tliat it was open to the House to 
return to, the sta.ndard adopted afitc* 
1797, or at* least to some other remedial 
measure, with a yiew to‘decrease our 
present diffieu/tjes, without violating the 
national faiUt to the public creditor.—* 
In the next place,, be- thought it would- 
not be difficult to provc.^thst the poorer 
and lower classes sustained as great in¬ 
jury by the measure of 1819, as tho- 
morp wealthy and opulent. Tiiis wa& 
capahlci of being provcil on simple 
and natural grounds. Ho would admit, 
that the amount of the poor-rates had 
decreased of late, ns to their nominal 
amount; but he would show, that they 
were in point of fact doubled, seeing 
that they now required double the money 
produce of the quarter of wheat to what 
they did in the year 1813. The amount 
of the poor-rates in 1813 was sucli, that 
it required 1,157,000 quarters of corn, 
at the price of that day to pay their 
amoupt;' whilst* in 1821, it required the 
produce ip moijey of 2,500,000 quarters 
df wheat tp pay them.. Who, then, would- 
tell the farmer that the poor-rates were 
dccrea^ed^ qr the burthen lightened, 
seqiqg that it took from him now double 
the quantity-of'the produce of his farm 
to- pay those poor-rates, than it did in 
fqrmor years? The effects of the return 
to cash payments might be traced, 
ifeyqn; i», the increase of crime. Ju the- 
I year 1-819, the yearsi after the pass- 
ling of this act, too number of criminals had 
linoreasqd in-a frightfiil proportion to thoi 
Istate of dire distress which followed. 
It-waa in vain to ascribe too prevailing- 
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public distress to any other cause than 
the operation of this bill. Tliprc was an 
abundance of every kind of produce in 
the country; but the real and unfeigned 
source of the evil, as it was at .present 
strikingly displayed in Ireland, was the 
want of an adequate remunerating price 
for labour. 'How^:ould the industrious 
labourer go on when his employer was 
ruined ? The fate of the former was 
necessarily involved in that of the latter, 
and the ruin fell alike upon both. 

It was theVj'ast importance of the sub¬ 
ject, the calamh:^8 consequences which 
were involved in n, that alone compelled 
him to trespass upon the attention of the 
House. The measures which parliament 
had pursued respecting it, had led to a 
course of unprecedented difficulty. It 
was true, that when the change was 
wrought, the situation in which the coun¬ 
try was placed, was altogether novel: 
they had at the 11010*00 precedent to' 
guide tlfeir steps, and thence they had j 
fallen upon peculiar and c.alaroitous diffi¬ 
culties. These they must now face: to¬ 
wards them they must steadily direct their 
views, and not basely turn their backs 
upon the danger. For bis [lart, he had 
done his duty by summoning parliament 
to a consideration of the subject. The 
country demanded the inquiry; for it 
now felt the condition in which it was 
placed, and could trace the source and 
progress of the evil. There were many 1 
who now admitted it, though at the time 
they had not foreseen the consequences 
of the step which had been taken; and 
which, if unchecked, must lead to the 
utter ruin of the country. There were, 
lie knew, many who did not foresee the 
consequences of resuming the ancient 
standard of value, from which the country 
had for so longa period departed—who had 
not brought their minds to the deep consi¬ 
deration of the inevitable effect of the re¬ 
sumption of cash payments, in the manned 
in which the bill had effected them. Thot 
deep consideration wholly escaped the 
attention of parliament at the time.. What 
had exclusively occupied their, inquiry 
was simply the capacity of the Bank.to, 
fulfil its engagements, and pay its notes 
in specie—that was the basis of the in- . 
vestigation, and nothing further was com¬ 
prehended in the inquiry. The Hank, in¬ 
deed, gave some broad hints of what, 
might be the result; but, generally, that 
branch of the consideration was over¬ 
looked by the committee. There never 
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wa.s an instance in which a country, after 
so long a departure from its ancient 
standard, had recurred to it in thu man¬ 
ner this, country had done, under the pro¬ 
visions of the right hon. gentleman’s plan. 
For a period of 22 years the ancient 
standardhad been departed from to such an 
extent, that immdnse contracts iiad becO 
made through’,a different medium—a debt 
of 800 millions had been incurred during 
that time, and operations of credit liad 
been simultaneously conducted (o an un¬ 
heard-of extent. Notwithstanding these 
impediments, they had reverted 
ancient standard,< which it was quite im¬ 
possible, under thc^'ohangc of circum¬ 
stances in the country, they could perse vei e 
in maintaining. He was not insensible to 
the risk and possible danger of revising 
this standard: he knew tliat difficulties 
must attend the subject in any way in 
which it could be taken up : but they had 
only a choice of difficulties, and must nt 
once make their selection: they must 
take that course which was likely to cieute 
the least injury, and best suit the ultimatu 
attainment of the country’s prosperity. 
The course which he meant to rocuni- 
raend would, he had no doubt, conduce 
to*that result—the public creditor would 
have his dividend duly paid—the burthens 
of the people would be lightened—and 
the general prosperity of the country 
would be established. By what process 
did he mean^to accomplish such an oli- 
jeet? Only by the substitution of a sys¬ 
tem which should give to the product.') of 
industry of every description, the sauic 
relative money price, which they com¬ 
manded during the suspension of casli- 
ppyments,,and secure a fair and reciprocal 
remuneration for the gcneial iiuluslry of 
the country. With a view of bringing 
about so desirable an object, he would 
now move, “.That a Committee be ap¬ 
pointed to consider of,the effects produced 
by the act of 59 Geo. Srd c. 40, intituled, 

An act to continue the restri::tions con¬ 
tained in several acts on payments in 
Cadi by the Bank of England, until the Ist 
of May, 1823, and tp provide for the 
gradual jrasumption of such Cash pay¬ 
ments, and to permit the exportation of 
Gold ..and Silver upon the Agriculture, 
IMt^ufactures and Commerce, of the 
Ufut^ Empire, and^ upon the general 
conation of the ^different classes of 
speiely.*' 

The mptinn having been put by the 
Speaker, 
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Mr. Huskisson spoke in substance as 
follows !— 

The subject which the bon. gentleman 
has brought under the consideration of 
the House is one of the greatest magni¬ 
tude. It involves nothing less than an 
alteration of that standard of value 
which all property is secured, and all pe¬ 
cuniary contracts and dealings measured 
and ascertained. l%.e ^ourse suggested 
for the attainment of tHs ol^ect is preg-. 
nant with consdquen^s of tne most fear- 
fi ll ^ ortance. These considerations^ 
the nTaghitude of the subject, and the 
alarming consequents td be apprehended 
from the present rndfion—will,! trus^ be 
sufficient to induce the HoUs'e to afford a 
patient hearing to thO discussion, without 
any personal appeal to tfacir indulg^ce, 
even from an individual standing so much 
in need of it as-myself. ' 

1 have listened with every attention in 
my power to the statements and doctrines 
of the hon. member^ during his long and 
elaborate, but able speech. Some parts 
of it ( have heard with surprise; other 
parts, I must candidly confess, with 
regret;—surprise', at theview which he has 
taken of the subjeet,^ and the extraordi¬ 
nary positions which ho Has laboured to es- 
tabfisfi;—regret at sonfe of his inferences 
and suggestions, which' appeared to be in¬ 
compatible With every ptincipio not orly 
oF private right and imlividual justice, but 
of public honour and national faith: 
although ! feel perfectly assured, that, in 
all the relations’ of pubUc or private life, 
there is no man moip'‘incapable of coun- 
tenaiming any wrong doing than the hon. 
member for Essex. ' ' 

It was my lot to bo a member of thw 
HOuSo of Commons,' in' the year 1V97, 
when casli payments Wetfe, for the' firet 
time, suspended! 1 have co'ntinned to 
enjoy the honour of a scat in this ilonse 
for the long seriek of gears' which has'since 
eiaps'ed. . Dttring that period I have ndt 
been an ^attentive obisWimr of the pro¬ 
ceedings ' in parliament^ and pf the efibet 
oP'those proceedi^lgs; in 'respc’ct to the' 
eoTrenCy. In my opiniona upon' this 
subject, it'Wab my misfortune, ija'iblO, to ' 
differ ffom sbme' distinguished members* 
of this Hmitc t6 whmk^ r WtUi' personally* 
attached, and in whb^e poHtic^i^wsI had 
generally CbncuiWfedi DUtfReying for^d 
those'opinions' dolibevat^ add consdifen-' 
tiously, I could not honestly withhold them 
from the pnblib.1: at pretenl 

VOL. VII, 


advert more particularly to those dillbr- 
ences, or to the measures adopted by this 
House after the report of the bullion 
committee; but I own that if 1 had been 
uninformed of all , that had passed on tliis 
subject since the suspension, the speech 
orUie hon. gentleman this evening would 
have led roe to infer that. it had been 
something of this sorf.—First, that the 
liability of the Bank to pay all its notes 
on demand in thd legal coin of the realm 
having been suspended in 1797, a differ¬ 
ence had ensued between ftie nominal 
value of those notes Und tb?/rcal value of 
the coin which'they pi^orted to repre¬ 
sent and Secondly, tmat thjs difference 
had been acknowledged by the legislature 
'and aetdd upoii by the public;—that it had 
been allowed'.and compensated for in the 
adjustment' of all pecuniary contracts 
made prior to the suspensionthat all 
dealings'since had been made in refer¬ 
ence to that ' difference ; — and, con¬ 
sequently, that jt was a difference^ whicBJ" 
however fluctuating in its degree, was at 
any time capable of being ascertained by 
exact measurement, and set right by 
specific adjustment. 

I should fyrthcr have been led to infer, 
from the reasoning and statements of the 
hon. member, that at some period of this 
long suspension (perhaps 4about 1811, 
whed the difference between the nominal 
value Of the paper and the real value of 
the coin was very considerable), an attempt 
had been made in parliament to prevent 
that diflcrcnce from being any longer 
acted upon'in the adjustment of pecuniary 
contracts; and that', for .this purpose, it 
had'been proposed to enact, that all sueli 
contracts should be satisfied by a tender 
of Bank notes at their nominal value, and 
to Inflict penalties upon any one who 
paid a guinea for moi'e, or received a. 
Bank note for less, than its denominative 
amount;. But 1 should have felt quite 
syre, that this attempt, whenever made, 
had been rejected with scorn and imlig'- 
nation by the House, and particularly by 
the landed' interest-that the leatling 
'memberr O-f that interest had vied witli 
eaOh other hi denbuticing the iniquity of 
a'pro^okal'calculated to defeat jeti 
daliiOa, of age and infancy'—’• •:» a 
patent^of a paitt of that dower v. h'cu iiad 
bOm- allofted' to her, in the o’d f '.incl.'Til 
of’tbe‘‘reaim,'long before the sii«iien<km 
ofucOsb payments—to deftaJifl o phan 
.bltntlfter^ ahd'sisters of a considerable 
pciHlon of those' fortunes, wblcl) the will 
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or marriage settlement of their father ha«l; 
ftssigned for their education, and niainte-; 
nance in the worldor if there was no I 
widow to be curtailed of a part of her | 
jointure—no orphans to be stript of a 
share of their inheritance—was^here no 
unfortunate mortgagee (possibly a near 
relation or friend) to be deprived of a 

{ tart ofthaf interest which he had stipu- 
ated to receive in the same standard of 
value in which he had, advanced the 
money for his mortgage ? What I could 
it be expei^ted that the great land 'owners 
would suffe^ ^ch a proposal as this to be 
entertained, dding such violence to their 
Jove of justice, ^ offensive to their best 
feelings as men, at a moment, too', when 
they were conscious that.their estates, 
whether liable to the portions of younger 
children, or charged with dower, or in- 
cumbered with mortgage, had doubled in 
rent since the commencement of the sus¬ 
pension?—and if their personal feelings 
''fcVolted at a suggestion which was calcu¬ 
lated to injure those who were near and 
dear to thdni, their public feelings were 
surely equally repugnant to the idea of a 
measure not less fraught with injustice, 
and calculated to-blight our ^national cha¬ 
racter, in the instance of the public cre¬ 
ditor. 

This is thp-supposition which, in igno¬ 
rance of all that had really taken place, 

I should have drawn from tlie general 
tenor of the hon. member’s speech; but 
it would even have- led me one step 
further 1 should also have imagined, that 
the ancient standard of .value being now 
restored, some ,of those same creditors 
who had been so ecjuitably dealt with 
during the departure from it, were at this 
moment claiming the higher nominal 
payments which they had received during 
the depreciation, and‘that the hma. mem¬ 
ber had come forward this evening, very 
properly, to claim tlie inteimpsitiou of the 
House against such an unrair demand ^n 
their part. 

But, Sir, instead of this having been the 
real state of things, what is the course which 
has been pursued since the suspension of 
cash payments ? Did the 'legislature 
cecpgnize a difference between'paper and 
coin? Were pecuniary transactions ad« 
justed, with a reference to that differencef 
Were dealings entered into, or oontrSfeti 
made, under stipulations founded on 
difference 1 Did not tb-' law, on the cod'- 
irary, compel every 9rcditor, whe^er 
public or private, whether his contract was 


prior or subsequent to the restriction, to 
accept payment in Bank notes, according 
to their denominative value? Did not 
that same law prohibit him, Under severe 
penalties, from having reference to any 
other than the nominal value of the cur¬ 
rency in the adjustment of any pecuniary 
transactions, eithev retrospective or pros¬ 
pective ? If tliese were the regulations 
in force during the depreciation, what is 
proposed now that money is restored to 
Its former value f Why, that having had 
hitherto one measure of justice for the 
creditor, we should now have a^her 
measure of justice for the debtor :^lme 
the latter having been protected by our 
law in (laying accoraing to the nominal 
valtfe, when that value was less than the 
standard in which he had contracted, he 
should now—and for no other reason than ^ 
because that standard is restored—be pro¬ 
tected by another law in paying less than 
that nominal value ? It is no sufficient an¬ 
swer, to state —" that most of the pecuniary 
contracts now in force have been entered 
into since the year 1797, and that they 
were contracted in a depreciated cur¬ 
rency.” Be it so for the sake of argu¬ 
ment.—But then all contracts prior to 
1797 have been liquidated in that same 
currency. By what rule of right can you 
allow for its depreciation in the one case, 
and not in the other? By what desig¬ 
nation would any impartial man describee 
that equity which should grant an abate¬ 
ment of int^est upon the debt of 1811, 
and refuse a compensation for interest 
paid short upon a debt prior to 1797 ? 

. This, however, is the new principle of 
equity which the speech of the hon. mem¬ 
ber inculcates, and which it is the object 
rf his present motion to establish, as a 
remedy for all the injustice of deprecia¬ 
tion, and all the evils which now press 
upon the country. He has taken a dis¬ 
tinction between, the interference of the 
state to decreaie, or to increase, by arti¬ 
ficial means, the denominative value of 
money;—and what is that distinction ?—Is 
the one course more moralor more just than 
the ether ? ’This indeed is not the position 
of the boo. pietnberj-^but thkt it is p'oliti- 
eally inore expedimit. ‘ A constantly pro- 
gts^^sive depreciation of money, is, ac- 
I eording to the dbqtriaes of the non. mcm- 
' bi^,-the Igreati secret of public prosperity. 
This is rio ttewtheory. He only proposes 
to revive the scheipe of the famous Mr. 

I Lair fA a niofe mitigated'ahape. If once 
adopted by anjr country, jt must end, as 
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liis scheme ended. Ygu may retard its 
progress to maturity, but you cannot per* 
pctuate the delusion. You must either 
retrace your steps, or the bubble must 
burst at last. This was the fate of Law’s 
scheme, as it must be of any project found* 
cd on the principle now recommended to 
the House. During the existence of that 
scheme,"what country was apparently so 
prosperous as France, what financier so 
popular as Mr. Law? ExuUingly men¬ 
tioned by a French political writer of that 
dayj^n the following - terms ** a minister 
idF^hove all the past age has known, 
that the present ^n eonceire, or that 
the future will b^Ave.” —Mr. Law, it 
is true, outlived his popularity and l.iis 
scheme. He brought distress and ruin 
upon thousands, and died himself in misery 
and want. The more wary theorists 
of the present day might prolong the 
duration of artificial excitement, but 
they could not prevent the final decay 
and overthrow of the system; There is 
no escape from this result in any country 
that has once, through inadvertency or a 
temporary necessity, lost sight of a fixed 
standard of value, except by its restora¬ 
tion. 

This restoration, I know, cannBt be ef¬ 
fected without pressure and . difficulty^ 
But 1 cannot admit the. justice of the dis¬ 
tinction which the hon. member has 
taken between the loss to the land-owner 
by an increase in. the value of money, and 
the loss to his creditor by its decrease. 
Thehon.gcntlemau’sillustration was this— 
** decreasing the value pf money to one 
hall,” he said, ** you reduce the creditor of 
fiOU/. a year to 250^., and neain by de¬ 
creasing that sum to one-half, to 1252« 
but still he is left with some income. 
Now, on the other hand, a man who pur¬ 
chased an estate having a rental of 1,000/, 
a year, when the value of money was de¬ 
creased onu-bal(> js reduced to .^nothing if 
money is restored to its forpier vulue, and 
the purchaser has to p^ .fiOOf. a year out 
of the estate.” , , ■ , ■ 

Passing by, for the present, the rjight 
of any govemqtent ii> which the nature, of 
property ia tjmc(erstood, and the principle# 
of justice .respected, artificially to raise 
or lower the standard of value, let us 
examine a little more closely, this practi¬ 
cal illustration. 'Let me for a moment re¬ 
verse the data of the hon. member’s com¬ 
parison, which, ingeniously euough for bis 
purpose, assumes the land owner to be in 
debt, and ’be monied man without any 


similar demand against his income. Let 
me suppose on the one side, a land owner 
with an estate unincumbered, and his rent 
doubled from 500/. to 1,000/. a year 
during the depreciation, and on the other, 
a monied man, who. with 500/. a year 
in the three per cents {lurcliased at 
90, had borrowed orfb-half of the pur¬ 
chase money, and found himself com¬ 
pelled to repay it when the price had 
fallen to 50/. ;>-or, to come still nearer to 
the bon. gentleman’s comparison, take 
tlie case of an income of > ,-wO/. a year, 
.liable to an obligatioiy^o pay abroad 
an annuity stipulated in gome foreign 
currency. If that annuity bad been sa¬ 
tisfied with 50Q/., when the exchange 
with such foreign country was at par, it 
would have required the whole income, 
when by depreciating our own money one 
half, the same exchange was turned in that 
proportion against us. But I must protest 
against this description of arguinqnt-ttfto- 
gelhcr. The price of land may rise or 
fall from natural causes, as may the price 
of commodities. Every holder of the one 
or the other is liable to such fluctuations; 
but that which is the common and flxed, 
measure of all price is not to be tampered 
with and adjusted, to countervail thpsc 
fluctuations. In this country, ivhere gold 
is the standard of value, what is it which 
the parties stipulate for, and the state 
guarantees, in eve. ry contract for a money 
payment? Why, that the sum tendered, 
in Satisfaction of sucli payment, shall not 
be less in weight and flncncss than is rc- 
uired by the standard; but the contract 
oes not stipulate, neither dpes the state 
guarantee, that the quantity of gold con¬ 
tained in that sum shall bear at all time to 
Come the same value, in relation either 
to land or to other commodities, as it did 
at the time when the parties contracted 
together. It is among the highest and 
first duties of the state, in. relation to 
property, to maintain that guarantee in¬ 
violate and immutable, and it is because 
we have.neglected that duty, that we are 
now Qufiering all the evil consequences of 
that neglect. 

But, admitting that a certain marUum 
of injustice has been done to one class 
of the community during the .siispcn- 
sioD,-and that now by its removal, a 
consequent degree of injury and hard¬ 
ship is inflicted upon anot/icr, docs it 
follow- that, we are cither to perpetuate 
and aggravate the first injustice, or that 
it is wise or practicable to attempt to 
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revise and re>adjust all the pecuniary 
transactions of the last twenty-five years i 
The hon,’ member, indeed, seems to 
think that nothing is more simple than 
the first of these'eourses, but he only looks 
at ono side of the question. He puts the 
CM© of hardship to the land-owner who 
encumbered'his csintc during the depre¬ 
dation ; but let me ask him to recollect 
the mortgagee who lent bis money before 
that event. Let' me suppose the hon. 
member himself (and there is no man to 
whose canosjjr and sense of justice 1 
would with mo'?^onfidence apply myself 
in this illustration*^ to have two mortgages 
upon his csftite—the one dated in 17w, 
and the other in 1811. How has he hi¬ 
therto settled with his two creditors, 
and how docs he propose to settle with 
tliem now i Has he two measures of jus¬ 
tice and value,—one for the creditor of 
1811, and another for the creditor of 
? What the hon. member now says 
to the mortgagee of 1811 in substance is 
this, “ When I signed your mortgage the 
currency was depreciated 40 per cent, 
and my rents have since fallen in nearly 
the same amount; if, therefore, I now re- 
' duce your claim in that proportion there 
can be no real injustice.” Against the 
fairness of this proposal what says the 
mortgagee? “ I lent my money,” he re¬ 
plies, “ without reference to that diffet- 
ence, and I produce the apt of parliament 
which prohibits any such reference:-—! 
further appeal to the repeated and so¬ 
lemn- declarations of the legislature, that 
cash payments should bo resumed on 
the restoration of peace. I ask, if the 
depreciation had increased from 4(f to 
60 in the first year after our contract, 
and from 60 to 80 in the'year following, 
would you (the mortgager) have comr, 
pensated me for these differences t 'or 
would you not, if ft had surtedyhuf tibn- 
venience, have paid riie off witnoiit Any 
such compensation ? If yon did npt pay ihef 
off, it may be, because you assumbd' that 
'the value of money would g<J Oq-fdrther 
diminishing from year to year, but' yba 
* had no right to assume that it'tnight'nbt 
be the other way; and, at any rate, ypti 
were distinctly forewarned bhb'Cdii? 

tingeocy^ which from the ftaturb df^hiSga 
couffL'ftot be very remote, thb abeieoli 
standard was to be restored.”-' NotwiCiv* 
standing tins answer, ron^l^8ive,’l 'cdn4 
cdye, as to the strict legal right bf the 
creditor, it tpay be. said, tlmtthe ctM bf 
the debtor 'tha’y ^be such as to entitle 


him to an equitable consideration. Be 
it so. But then what becomes of the 
other mortgagee who had lent his money 
in 1796 ? Has he been paid during the 
whole of the suspension in depreciated 
money? In 1811, for instance, did hia 
debtor force him to accept payment in 
the currency of that year ? Did he 
tender to him Bank notes, depreciated* 
as be says, forty per cent, together with 
the act of parliament which prohibits 
any • reference to that depreciation ? 
Against such a tender, backed by sqch a 
law, what would the mortgagee oM-^u 
have to urge ? Might he not say,—“ At 
the period when T n&de this advance, I 
relicil bn the public faith. The money 
which I,lent you was of due weight and 
fineness'; according td that standard which 
had remained unaltered since tlie reign of 
Elizabeth. To preserve that standard for 
ever inviolate, I knew was the declared 
policy of the state, and that parliament., 
in each succeeding reign, had passed laws 
for that purpose. Resting upon an un¬ 
broken pledge of hear three centuries, 
upon the positive enactments of law, upon 
the universal understanding of the coun¬ 
try, upon the obvious justice of the case, 
upon the avowed intention of parliament, 
recorded in every statute that imposed or 
continued the suspension,—that cash pay¬ 
ments should be resumed as soon os pos¬ 
sible, and upon the implied assurance, in¬ 
volved in this declaration, that it was not 
intended, by these temporary suspensions, 
to alter the standard of our moneyupon 
alt these grounds, I claim to be paid with 
reference to the -existing difference be¬ 
tween Banknotes and that standard.” 

-Nd!” replies the mortgager, “ Here is 
a law which, forbids that reference, and 
by thal^ia^ I w'ill abidej whether the dif- 
.fe^nce'be'4Q or 80 per cent, whether 
Aie rent of diy estate upon which your 
tpbri^a^iis 'secured,' has been doubled or 
tnpled m ednsequeneb of that differenco.” 
' Kdwy' I ask ^bf the hbn. member, in 
thebb^twn'bases', ebuld he claim an equit¬ 
able ih the one, and refuse it 

-efllbf^ .Gdald he require an 
abAteinblit 'imoA bne nfongage, without 
eccoAoiing -for tbe arrear due upon the 
If 'llfb.'twd ihbrtgages were held 
'l^^fel^’t'''perSQns,''1 wul not say that 
'fi^fnandbeb-Aob exist (certainly not the 
hbhv naemt^,) who m^ht, and perhaps 
Wbnldi' ddntend whh each i^rately 
such'an'arSNigwnbfttt'buij fi'boib seeu- 
rkks'Wele hdd ehe and the same iodl- 
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vidua], it would require no small share of 
ingenuity to satisfy himf that Im was 
about to receive an equal measure of 
equity in both instances. For my own 
part, 1 should as little envy the casuistry 
which could countenance, as 1 should the 
justice which could award, such a decision. 

But, whatever may be the difficulty in 
respect to mortgages, would an equitable 
adjustment be more easy in other pecu¬ 
niary contracts, for instance, with the 
public creditor ? Far from it. Here the 
priociple is the same, but the difficulty 
wosSit be a thousand fold. In the mass 
of the public debt, cgn we distinguish 
each separate loon^iand the original sub* 
scribers to that loan; and if we could* can 
we hope to trace, and unravel, and iden¬ 
tify, ever^ separate purchase itvd sale con¬ 
nected with that debt, between the year 
1797, and the present time ? How should 
we distinguish the ^ona Jidc holders prior 
to 1797,—those who became holders 
during the depreciation, and during each 
didbrent stage of it,—andf those who have 
become holders since the year 1814 or 
1819?—and if we could distinguish them, 
must we not trace the money of each pur¬ 
chase since 1797, through all its previous 
career? Can we hope to follow every 
Bank note through all the transactions, 
and to fix the date of each, in which it has 
formed a part? It may, .for'instance, 
happen that the present holder of any 
given quantity of three ppr cents, pur¬ 
chased when paper was its greatest de¬ 
preciation, had made that purchase with 
money received in discharge of some old 
mortgage. Is ho to be amerced, or is the 
loss to fall upon the seller of the stock 
who received that money, or upon the 
mortgager who paid it-? or are we to trade 
this particular sum in all its component 
parts, divided and re-united in a. thousand 
didbrent ways, through all its' prior and 
subsequent combinations, and to follow it 
up through all tlieir ramidcatiOns ? To 
attempt such a task would begas hopeless 
as to endeavour-tu identify, in the great 
mass of waters, the particular share of 
each tributary stream which has emptied 
itself into the' ocean, for. tlie last twenty 
years. 

The same difficulties w;puI4 occur fn 
the revision of alt the private transactions 
of the community;, and if we sue to eng^d 
in this undertaking, we shall not satisfy^ 
the equity of the cose^ unless it embracCf 
not only all pecuniary contracts existing 
prior to 179^ and all which have been 


made since, and which arc still in force 
but likewise, ail which have been closed 
and settled. Surely, every man must 
see that this is impracticable; that it 
cannot pe entertained without involving 
all the dealings of the community in inex¬ 
tricable confusion, and that any partial 
application of a principle, which nothing 
but a general re-adjusTment could justify, 
would only tend to destroy all conndence 
and credit, and to aggravate all the evUs 
which it is intended to remedy.* * 
In arguing upon an assumed deprecia¬ 
tion of 40 per cent, I n;ai anxious to be 
understood as not aduniting, that, upon 
an average of the whofe periaid, .or indeed 
at any part of it, the depreciation actually 
reached that extent. The lion, member 
says, the depreciation is not to be mea¬ 
sured by the dilTerence between the mint 
and the market price of gold. 1 should 
wish to ask him by what other test he 
would determine its extent ? If, in 
it was open to any man, in any'^pSTT of 
Europe, England excepted, to have 
bought 100 guineas (or 105/.) with 130/. 
in Bank notes, how can it be contended 
that the diffierence between the nominal 
value givetv and received, was nut the 
measure of the depreciation of the paper? 
I can conceive no other measure; although 
1 not only admit, but have uniformly 
maintained, that, having once parted with 
all our coin, we could not again resort to 
a metallic currency, without, in some 
degree, raising the value of the precious 
metals all over the world. This is a good 
reason, as I have stated before to this 
Hoqse, for using them as sparingly os 
possible, and for maintaining the cir¬ 
culation with as small a proportion of 
gold as is consistent with the preserva¬ 
tion of a metallic standard. But,-in as 
much as any diminution in the value of 
the precious metals, either Irom natural 
causes, such as an abundant supply from 
Ihe mines, or from legiiimale causes, such 
as the substitution of paper, really pay¬ 
able on demand, or the other contrivances 
of credit—involves no breach of his con¬ 
tract, however prejudicial to the creditor; 
so, op the other hand, an increased 
demand for the precious metals, in this or 
in any other country (for the effect would 
be the same should the demand arise else¬ 
where), or a diminished supply from the 
mines, affords no ground for the^ inter- 
.ference of the state with the conditions of 
that contract, ‘by which it would, be 
violated for the benefit of the debtor. . 
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.jl trust that I have satisfied the House,; 
thfit retaining the present standard of' 
value, an adjustment between debtor and 
creditor, to be equitable, must embrace 
ail contracts as well prior as subsequent 
to 1797, and that such an adjustment is 
impracticable. I would next enquire what 
would . be the effect of altering that 
standard, without any reference’to such 
an adjustment ? An extensive alteration 
to this effect, I take to be the plan of the 
h^. memBer for Fissex. In the' first place, 
it is evident)'Jthat such an alteration'would 
be notliing le^Kthan a direct breach of 
faith to all c^eu)*^;rs generally, sHthout 
any discrimination between debts con' 
tracted before the period of the deprecia¬ 
tion, or during that period, or since the 
restoration of the currency. Is the 
House of Commons prepared to sanction 
such a sweeping and monstrous principle 
as this? Is it prepared'to say to the old 
ojfdditqr—the full measure of injustice 
which you suffered for many years, we ' 
are now about to acknowledge, not for 
the purpose of repairing,' but of per¬ 
petuating, that injustice.:—and. to alt 
creditors who have entered into contracts 
since the restoration of the standard—we 
are about to rob you of 40 per cent of 
your property, because there are other 
creditors in this country who made their 
contracts when the currency was depre¬ 
ciated to that amount. Can any legisla-; 
ture, not lost to ell regard for character, 
and to every feeling of common honesty, 
listen for a moment to such morality and 
such proposals as these ? But, apart from 
these considerations, let us examine this 
proposal on the narrower grounds of policy' 
and expediency ’.-—if, 'indeed, the House 
can allow itself to suppose, that'the pre¬ 
sent case may be an exception to the 
general rule—that the intei:ests of die 
state can never be promptea by the viola¬ 
tion of public justice, and the forfeiture, 
of public honour. How strange must be> 
the condition of this country, if it can 
^onlj prosper by a violation, of national 
‘'faito and a subversion of private property. 
If it can only be saved by a measure, re* 
probated by all statesmen and all histo¬ 
riansthe wretched but antiquated re¬ 
source, of .barbarous ignorance and arbi¬ 
trary and only known among 

civilized communities, as the last mark of 
a nation’s weakness and degradation.* 
Docs not the hon. member see, that such a 
measure would be the. death blotV to all 
public credit, and to all confidence in ^ 


private dealings between man and man ? 
Does he not see, that if you once lower 
your standard^ it will become a precedent 
that will be resoVted to on every future 
emergency or temporary pressure- 
resorted to the more readily, as credit 
and every other more valuable resource, 
on vrhich ^is'country has hitherto relied, 
will be at an end ? Does he not see, that 
the expectation of such a recurrence will 
produce much of the mischief of its 
reality P'^that when men find, that, in 
England, there is no security in pecuniary 
contract^ they wU seek that sceftfh'y 
elsewhere?—If yse bnee embark in this 
career—if oned *opcn&y and deliberately 
we avow and recognize this principle, 
England,' depend upon it, will rapidly 
descend, aUa not more tapidly in cha¬ 
racter than in wealth, to the level of those 
countrie.s, in which, from ignorance and 
barbarism, such expedients are not yet 
exploded. 

But, Sir, whatever fallacious expecta- 
tionjS'of relief to the country the hou. gen- 
tleman may have conceived from a plan 
so pregnant with mischief and disaster, 
fortunately there is little danger of its 
being adopted. In the mysterious councils 
of *dcspotism, such a project may be so 
matured as to burst by surprise upon the 
‘country. Here it must be discussed in par¬ 
liament, and would be examined and un¬ 
derstood by the public long before it could 
be ripe for execution. I will venture to say, 
that if this Hbqto were even to entertain 
such a proposition by a vote, the country 
would ue In alarm and confusion from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. All 
pecuniaiy dealings would be at an end; all 
pending transactions would be thrown 
m\o disorder; all debtors would be called 
upon for immediate payment; all holders 
ot papef cifcaiation would insist upon its 
bahig Converted into coin or bullion; and 
ail the coin And' bullion se withdrawn, 
whether gdSd'or silver, would be hoarded.* 
Neither tneBank,nor the London bankers, 
hear the county banks, 'could survive, the 
^bock. Every man iVodld be struggling 
to call’in‘brddits,'Whether in public or 
private hands,, add hither by converting 
those credits Into goods; or by sending 
them abroad, )6 place them beyond the 
re'aCb of the bon', member’s bill. What a 
scene of strife, insolvency, stagnation of 
business, individual misery, and general 
disorder would ensUe!—All this would 
precede the posing of the hon. gentle¬ 
man’s bill, whilst it was proceeding in its 
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several stages IQ this, and the other Houfe constant ^and most general food of Us 
of parliament. It would be a waste of the population;*^ apd, therefore, it»that be 
time ofthe House, to follow the measu);ein fixes upon wheat. 'It follows from this 
its effects, when it should have becoipe,!|jid prittciple, ;that wheat could not be the 
law of the land, because such an event is staiplard^ in Ireland. There potatoes must 
happily impossible. Let the House give be the miairare.of value. This indeed is 
the hon. member his committee, a^er the a. novelty even in theory! We heard a 
speech in which he has proposed it to great deal in 1811, of^ fanciful standards 
night, and 1 aqa perfectly sure» t^t this -^the ideal unit—^the abstract, pound 
first step, In furtherance of Us object, sterling—and so. forth; but who ever 
would, even to-morrow, create such a heard before . of a potatoe standard f 
commencement of stir and alarm in this What a beautiful simplicity of system, 
metropolis, and very soon in every part ami what facility it would afibrd 'to the 
country, as would induce the. non. settlement of all transactions between the 
gentleman, himself, to be among the first two parts of the same empire, to have a 
to proclaim his abapdopment of oil suidi wheat standard for the one, and a potatoe 
desperate expedient ' The House, j am standard for the other! 
sure, must be satisfied of the dangaroua 1 will admit to the hon. member, that 
principle, and immediate tendency, of such there is no positive and absolute dis- 
a proposal; but, it may not be altogether qualification, either in wheat or potatoes, 
inexpedient to examine, a little, the ex- to prevent the one or the other being a 
tent to which, as I understand the hon. standard of value. Wheat, like any other 
member, he would be disposed to go in commodity, possessing value, is capatf?- 
the execution of bis purpose. of being made the co7nmon med^e to 

^'hat extent I take to be, ip substance, which the relative value of dll other com- 
this:—that he would lower the standard of modules 'shall' be referred, and the 
the currency iii, or nearly in, the propoi.'- comniop equivalent or medium b]i the ■ 
tioii of the difference between the average intervention of which, they shall be cx- 
pricc of wheat taken for the period changed the<one against the other. But 
between 1797 and 1719, and the average this is only saying, that a given mea- 
pricc between 17j9 and the present year: sure of wheat, a bushel for instance, 
—for instance, if the average price in the instead of a given quantity of gold, a 
latter case should be 4/5, and in the former sovereign for instance, aliali be the money 
SO shillings; he would proyjdc that, and legal tender of the country. For 
henceforward, 45 shillings should pass for such a purpose, for reasons obvious to all 
80 shillings; and, consef^^(Dtly, that, for who have ever turned their attention to 
every debt or contract easting, a the subject, wheat is one of the corn- 
tender in this proportion should be a modities the least adapted, always how- 
payment in. full. . ever,with the exception of the new Irish 

The hon. gentleman, in order to pave standard, potatoes. But the hon. member, 
the way for this proposal,- has laboured I shall be told, does not propose to make 
hard to prove that corn is a bettef wheat the currency,but only the standard, 
standard than gold. Likp most gentle- T am aware of it, but how does this help 
men who claim to be ekdiuiively practical bis theory I How can a given weight of 
men, and who rail at those whom they are gold, of a given fineness, and of a certaih 
pleased to designate as* 'iheotists, and aenooiination, which in this country is 
political economists—ifor no other reason new the . common measure Of all com- 
than because they, argue firom principles modities, be itself liable to be varied in 
which their adversaries cannot-controvert, weighty fineness, or denomination, ac- 
and proceed l^y deductions, whitih they, cording to the exchangeable value of 
cannot refute or deny,—tho,hon..moai^r some other.'commodity, i^ithout taking 
has, himsOlf, launcl;ed .into ^,ine of the< firom :^old the quality of money, and 
wildest theories, and dra^vn hisinferenees- tranaferribgit to that other commodity? 
from some of the mdst extravagant posU All that you do is, in fact, to make wheat 
tioris, which.wdreeve/rprbmidgatedintliil mpaey; and gohl the representative of 
House. that moneys-as'paper now is of gold. 

As the foundation and .groundwork of 'Burt CO-snj^j that one commodity shall be ' 
his plan, he Jays downrin principle, **.thali ikumey^ knd another the standard of 
the standvd of value in every country, f (bitt money, betrays a confusion of ideM, 
should be that article which, forms the jabd' ir. little short of a contradiction in 
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terms. As well might you propose, that peculiar circumstances bearing upon the 
the Winchester bushel should be the price of that coratnodity,-<-8uch as the 
ibeasure of corn, and the price of a growth of wealth and population in any 
yard of broad cloth, the standard by particular country,.~its state of depend- 
which the contents of that bushel should mice or independaoce of foreign supply, 
be determined. What the hon. gentleman, —the sttue of iu corn laws,—its state 
therefore, aims at, as I conceive, is, not and relationa of peace or war,— the 
that wheat should^ be either money or fluctuation of the seasoDs for a given 
standard; but that the standard of money» number of years,—aad a variety of other 
instead of being fixed, once for all, should circomstancea of which we have witnessed 
be varied, from time to time, according to the powerful e^cts during the late war, 
the price of wheat; so that if wheat, upon and since the restoration of peace. I say, 
an average Of ten or twenty years, should without dwelling on these considerations, 
fail, the standard should be lowered, or; I would ask what would be the cond^tinn 
what is the same tjiing, the denomination of a civilized apd opulent country in 
of our money be raised, and, Mice versot which every pecuni^y contract was to 
if wheat should rise, that the standard be revised aad akerctl every ten, or every 
should be raised. This appeared tome twenty years? The wit of man, 1 am 
the hon. member’s general doctrine, but sure, could not devise a scheme better 

perhaps 1 have mistaken the application adapted to destroy ail confidence and 

of it: for although he certainly would credit. Suppose they could survive it, 
suggest the lowering the standard when (which however is impossible) to what 
price of wheat falls, I heard speculations, and struggles, and devices, 
nothing about Vaising it when the price would not the system give rise, to raise 
rises:—and, Certainty, to do the latter, or depress the price of corn, according to 
however called for by reciprocity and the conflicting interests of the parties? 
justice, would militate against his .other If a corn law now agitates the country 
leading principle—that the prosperity of from one end to the otlier, what would it 
a state depends on the gradual but con- do then ? with wbat anxiety would the 
slant depreciation of its currency. One averages be watched in the last year of 

thing, indeed, would rather confirm my the term, and if their fairness be called in 

suspicion that this reciprocity forms no question now, what would be the suspi- 
part of his plan; for, during the twenty cions at a time when every pecuniary 
years which preceded 1819, we never contract for a pound sterling might be 
heard from him, or any other practioil lowered to 15s., or raised to 255. for the 
gentleman, a proposal to revise the next term, ac^ding to the striking of 
standard, by a comparison of the average that average ? ^ tnis the visionary nlan 
price of wheat for ten or twenty years which the member- for Callington (Mr. 
preceding: the result of which might have Attwood) propounds, which the member 
been, that every debtor, instead of dis- for Essex inculcates, whilst they arc 
chm-ging a debt of 80s. by the payment branding their opponents as theorists; be- 
of 4<5s. would have bad to pay tiearly 80s. dause they maintain the good old princi- 
for every 45 of his debt, during 10 or 20 pie,— that tlia standard of money once 
years to come, according as the one or fixed ought to be immutable; because 
the other of those terms might have been, they consider it as the guarantee, not 
fixed upon for the periodical revision of only from the Sidte to its own brcditors; 
the standard. v but the pl^ge, as far as the power of the 

Without stopping to enquire, on the state can extend,.t^t, in. peeuniary deal- 
one hand, what would have been effieet lags between pMm, and mao, property shall 
of such a plan since the discovery of the be respected, and that aU^contraots, en- 
nunes of America, or how it might be tered into with, sinperity, shall be settled 
affected hereaker by the fiiture pro*; in good fti^,.anid executed in justice ? 
ducCiveness of those mines;—and witiwut ' -'The first emay of, this notable plan 
adverting, on the other band, to Ztbe wot^ be foumdM on an ^rage taken 
obvious otdeetioD, that, in this mitemptUo fete a period of war, duH% which the 
adjust the standard of money by thepdee cnaatqr.did not grow corn enough for its 
of comi the'predous metals'may-'have 1 owb cimsumption,, during'which it was 
been stationary in their relative value to affieted witb-severai harvests calamitously 
other commoditia, whilst the variation in deficient) and forced, to draw cojn from 
respect to corn/ may have arisen from abroad under every disadvantage of 
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ireigTit and expcnscy and during the 
greatest part of which period, too>lrelaad 
was excluded from our , market ;—eom- 
pared with an average taken from yei^ 
of peace and general abundancer'and whw 
that abundance, joined to the tmmen^ 
product of Ireland, has created a glut in 
all the markets of the empire. -^4 

Several other strange.theories aitd;pQ» 
eitions were’ laid down by the-hom-.mmctf 
bcr in the course of tus elaborate speeebrt 
but as they do not appear, to me to have 
much connexion with the immediate.-obr 
jcct «]f his motion, I sliall not waste the 
patience of the House |^y observing upon 
them at any length- There is one, how¬ 
ever, which I cannot help adverting to; 
because it is a point to which he seemed 
to attach great importance, and to illus¬ 
trate by many calculations. That point, 
if [ understand the hon. member is this, 
that we ought to measure the pressure of 
taxation by the price of corn. ** In 
1818,*’ says the hon. member, « the price 
of wheat being 108s. and the taxes 
74,674,7981. —13,733,296 quarters of 
wheat were sufficient for the payment 
tlicreof: in the present year, the price of 
whi'at being —very nearly double that 

amouiil of quarters arc necessary to pay 
the taxes thereof.’’ I wonder, when lie 
w-^8 making these comparisons, that he did 
not extend them to a few other years. If 
he had, he would have found in 18)2, for 
instance, that the taxes being 70,435,6791. 
and wheat at the moder^ price of 12Ss. 
5d. —11,224,809 quarters' of wheat were 
sufficient for the payment thereof. lo 
1815, that the taxes b^ng 79,948,6701., 
and the price of wheat only 64*. 4</.— 
24,854,508 quarters were requisite for the 
payment thereof. But, then, 1817-w%s 
again a prosperous year {-for the .taxes 
being reduced to 55,836,2591., and wlteat 
having risen to 94s. 9rf.'—11,786,017 
were sufficient for -the ^yment thereof. 
Now, according to this statement, the 
years 1812 and 1817, must have bqen 
those of the lightest pressure, and IBilS 
and 1821, those in wbteh that prassitre 
was most severe. If disb%ss bordering. 
upon famine, if misery bursting forth m 
insurrection, and all the other symptoms, 
of wretche^ess, disconten|, and difficulty,, 
arc to be tnren as symptoms of pressure’ 
upon the people, then i. should say^i that : 
1812 and 1817, were two years of winch 
no good man can dver wish to witness 
the like again; but if all the usual con¬ 
sequences of general ease in the groat’ 
VOL. VII. 


masses of our condensed population, and 
all the habitual concomitants of contented 
industry, are indications of a better state 
of Uuags, tlieo I sliould say, that 1815 
and'1821—-periods of the severest pres- 
suce vof'taxatioti,. according to this new 
measure of its preisurc—arc among thuso 
years^ in wbicfi,'judging frqm Uieir con- 
dqcti tbp labpjuring ^rts of the commu- 
ftkyJqayejHid least, reason to compiaiin of 
their situation. 

. The Idgb price of the necessaries of 
Hie is, at aU times,, a delicate topic for 
public diacui^Qn, from the miscon¬ 
ceptions to which it is liable. I am not 
(mo of, those who ‘are indiscriminate 
advocates for cheap bread; on ilm con¬ 
trary, 1 am ready to maintain, that a price 
moderate and reasonable, but, above all, 
as st^dy as possible, is most for the in¬ 
terest of the. consumer ; but 1 cannot ad¬ 
mit, that the amount of the public bur¬ 
thens, in any particular year, is in . the 
•inverse ratio qf the price of cornf-^oT ihat 
a scarcity price is a fair 4c£t, either of 
relief generally, or of the ulicviation of 
that particular pressure. Tl)is fur-ns no 
part of my creed of political economy. 
Indeed, 1 should think I was much nearv,i 
the truth in contending, that sue!) a price 
of com as that of 1812, instead of miti¬ 
gating the pressure of the taxes, Inui u 
tendency to abridge the profits of capital 
and the comforts of the people, in much 
the same way as they would certainly be 
abridged by any great addition to the 
amount of tne previously existing taxes. 

• The hon. membei', however, is so con- 
^riucedthat, whatever inconvenience the 
consumers, may have experienced from 
tbe extreme dearness of corn, they are 
' suffering still more severely from its pre¬ 
sent cheapness,.that he did not hesitate 
to Oder, in support of this inference, a 
comparison between the quantity of corn 
imported into London in the years 1812 
and 1821. In 1812, he says, *< the quan¬ 
tity imported was 986,921 quarters; and 
in 1821,965,595 only. Here,” says the 
bon.'member,^./* it. % updenit^iy proved 
that w!tb mi increasing demand, wc siiouKl 
suppose, from a generally increased popu¬ 
lation,< tlftore was a less consumption in 
1821, at.59s. a quortcr than in 1812, at 
a quarter.’* 'fhe quantities may be 
correot, but .the explanation is obvious. 
Ift 181^ the country districts, as well as 
the metiHipolis, were fed in a great degree 
by foreign corn'imported into the port of 
London. In 1821, all the country markets 
3 N 
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were glutted with com of our own I owner with an unincumbered estate. In 
growth, and the demand in Mark-lane the rise of his rents, he found a full com- 
boing supplied from those markets, it was, pensation for the cheapness of money, 
of course, limited to the consunaption of ^e, more than a compensation, by the 
London. This is the simple solution of excessive speculation to which the stimulus 
the hon. gentleman’s paradox; and I of that cheapness gave rise. If his estate 
really believe, that the inference which he tvas incumbered, it is obvious, that be was 
has drawn frcJni it entitled to about as relatively still more benefitted. By the 
much weight as his unqualified assertion— fall of rents the incumbered estate, in its 
that misery and distress are rapidly in- turn, feels that fall more severely ; but it 
creasing among all ranks of the people, is as debtor^ in common and in the same 
not excepting those in humble lire; and degree only with all other debtors, that 
tliat the proofs of it are to be found in the the interest of tho land-owner is affected, 
great increase of bankruptcy and crime. Taking the land-owner, therefore, ab- 
Except in the increase of the revenue, strectedly from any jecuniary engage- 
1 have not tifb means at band of refuting, ments, he has been 'the most favoured 
by documents and bgurcs, the gloomy clas^ of the community. During the dc- 
statements of the hon. member; but the predation he was compensated tu its full 
revenue has certainly increase in all the amount; and ho is no loser if he gives 
articles of consumption, and is, I under- up that compensation, now that the evil 
stand, still increasing. The hon. member which it countervailed no longer exists, 
must cither disprove this fact, or explain To this extent a fall of rent is to him no 
h0w:..ii that universal distress injury, although it will diminish the nomi- 

Icads To* an increased consumption of nal nett income paid into his banker’s 
commodities, rnost of which constitute the hands. Cn this point of rent, 1 know 
comforts and luxuries of the middling and what prejudices and alarms exist at this 
inferior classes of the community. 1 be- mothent; 1 know that it is a tender sub- 
licve him to be mistaken in respect to the ject in this House; I know by how many 
increase of insolvency and crime. Sure other circumstances, independent of dc- 
I am, that Great Britain, as far as I can preciation, the rents of land may be 
judge, appears to be more quiet and varied; and I also know the incouve- 
casily governed than at almost any nience of indulging in predictions on 
period, which 1 can recollect, of those public matters; but 1 feel the opinion 
iialcyon days when money was depre- so confidently that I will not hesitate to 
elated, and when, from that depreciation, state it—-that, after the struggle incident 
among other evils which it inflicted on the to the, present re>>adjustment of rents shall 
labouring classes, the, necessaries of life be oyer, the result of that re.adjustmcnt, 
were not only generally rising, but liable speaking generally, will be a very consi- 
to great and rapid fluctuations, within derable permanent increase upon the 
short intervals of time, to which the rental of 1797and I state this opinion, 
price of labour could not accommodate the more assurance of its being 
itself. resized, because such an increase is the 

Let it not be suppese'd, however, that natural consequence of circumstances un- 
i am insensible to tne magnitude of the connected with depreciation, and over 
pressure which bears upon other classes which the return, to cash payments can 
of tlie community. It is, as I have sai^ have no control. Taking, therefore, tlio 
before in this House, the inevitable con- land-owner, simply as sucn,wiUi his income 
sequence of having tampered with the doubled (luring the war, to meet depre¬ 
currency. It is an evil which has visited ciatiqn;,and with.his income when that 
all classes in succcrision; and from the , depreciation ceases, considerably larger 
experience of which, I trust, future Aan when it began, is there any other 
times^ will take a salutary warning. But class which has escaped with so little in- 
tbo hon. member seems to think it has jury? It is no ahswer to this question, 
fallen whh disproportionate severity on to • talk of increased taxation, and the 
the landed intorei-t. This I caimiot admit. , local burthens upon the land. These are 
It appears to me that its operation, in this evils'greatly to, be lamented, but the com- 
rcspcct, is rather a questioii of time thin parisoh is between ijie nett money income 
of degree, by a comparisijn with other in- of the landlord, available for bis own 
terests. During the progress of depre- purposes after all local burthens have 
ciatioii the evil did not reach the land- been paid, and the nett income of another 
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member of the community, for instance, 
the annuitant. Both are' liable to the 
same general taxation, and the 1002. re¬ 
ceived from land, or the 1002. derived 
from the funds, have no preference 
distinction in this respect. 

There is indeed, I state it with deep 
regret, another class, comiected with tho 
land, whose losses are more severe, and^ 
whose reverse of fortune is one of thb 
greatest calamities which the depreciation, 
in its consequences, has inflicted' upon 
the country. I mean the tetiahtry. For 
tliat most meritorious body of feel 
the greatest compassion. But here isgaih 
the same distinction applies asin the Cash 
of the landlord, between the tenant carry¬ 
ing on business upon his own capital, and 
the tenant under pecuniary engagements/ 
Suppose the former to hav« commenced 
business in the year 1797, with a stock of 
his own worth 1,0002., and that money, at 
' the end of ten years, from that time, had 
been depreciated 50 per cent, at the rate 
of five per cent each year, his stock would 
then be nominally wortli 1,5002., but, in 
fact, be would not be one penny the richer, 
all other commodities' having risen in the 
same proportion: and, if money had then 
been restored to its former value, hia 
stuck would again have become nominally 
1,0002. without his being in reality one 
penny the poorer. But if he had bor¬ 
rowed that 1,0002. and at the end of ten 
years reckoned himself (as ho bad a 
right to do) worth S002. more than he 
owed, that gain is now lost, though the 
capital in both cases remains the same. 
Still worse if he borrowed the 1,0002. 
during the depreciation, he is now in¬ 
solvent. In this illustration, the House 
will trace the progress of the evife 
growing out of a depreciating cur¬ 
rency. The man who lias burrowed 
1,0002. and finds it increase to 1,5002. 
naturally concludes that he has been very', 
successful in business.—He enlarges his 
expenses, and style of living—his net^- 
hour, who witnesses hfs prosperitj^, is 
tempted to follow his course, and lienee 
arises a spirit of cotnpetitibn ivhic^ 
raises the rent of iand’ far beyond'eVbn 
the quantum' of ifte dbpreciatfbh.'’ 'l^e. 
same state nf things 'vthich' led* to J 
eager dispoflfihh to cheated alio 

an'unbounded facility tolei^.' What was 
the result upon the mbirtd’faabtts and feet-] 
ings of the community 2' ‘ The sober ex* 
pcctations of industry,, together with the 
old maxima and prudent courses by whtiilj 


those expectations have heretofore been 
realized, were neglected and exploded. 
—Profit from depreciation became con¬ 
founded with the legitimate return of ca¬ 
pital , and, in too many instances^, the 
tmeient Spirit of the British tenantry do- 
geoerated into dashing speculation, and 
consequent extravagance. But %vin any 
man sayj that the gmt/arising from a con¬ 
stantly, growing depreciation is thq (air 
profit or ipdmitry, that it is the profit 
winch tlie law intended to countenance,, 
or encourag;;^ 'or that such a principle, if 
once avoivea^ would not soon defeat or 
•destroy itself 2^ Can there be a man so 
short-sighted as to believe, |:hat, in the 
state in which we found ourselves at the 
close of the war, we could content our¬ 
selves with doing nothing 2 There Was no 
^ternative between resorting again to a 
fixed standard of value, or going on in 
a career of constantly increasing depr^ 
ciation, which must have hurried .the 
country at last to a general catasxrophe: 
for, I believe, there is no instance of an 
opulent country led away by such a delu¬ 
sion, where it has not ended in a convul¬ 
sion of the property, and generally of the 
power of the state. 

Having to make an option between 
these opposite courses, parliamciit in 
1819, resolved to return to the ancient 
standard of value. It is this decision 
which the hon. member arraigns, and pro¬ 
poses to you to rescind. It would be dif¬ 
ficult for him to contend, that it was not 
the most manly and the most honest 
course, and, 1 think, he has failed to prove 
that it was not, under all circumstances, 
the wisest and the best. Could 1 enter¬ 
tain a doubt in that ro.spect (which 1 own 
I do not), it would by no means follow 
that we ought to undo in 1822 that wliich 
we bad done ip 1819; and when wc have 
undergone all the sufierings and privations 
incident to the restoration of Iiealth, that 
we should again plunge into all the vicious 
indulgences and irregularities which had 
first brought on .the disease. 

In deciding upon a matter of state po¬ 
licy, pf (his complicated and delicate na- 
.tqca, we.c^^ot 4c better than to take 
'^kperiehce ibr oijr. guide; becaus'c in 
locking the opinions of the wisest phi- 
; Iqsopl^.ers, and the proceedings of the 
greatest statesmen of former days, under 
similar circumstances, wc may at least be 
siite that we are resorting to authorities 
: entitled in all respects to the greatest de- 
fe^rmc, but, abavt: ail, from llicir being 
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free from the possible suspicion of their 
jiulgroents being influenced by the pre¬ 
judices, the passions, and the interests of 
the present day. I feel it neccssaiy, on 
this occasion, to resort to these autho¬ 
rities, not on these grounds only, but be¬ 
cause I have heard again from the hon. 
member to night, qn assertion which as¬ 
tonished me when it tvas first made, in a , 
former debate, by the hon. member for 
Westminster (sir F. Rurdett), ** that no^ 
thing lilvo this depreciation and restore-' 
lion of tlie currency ever occurred in any 
country before’*—-an assertion which as¬ 
tonished me the tnore, as, if my memory 
docs not dedbive me, that hon. baronet re¬ 
ferred, on the same occasion, to the oc¬ 
currences of king William’s reign. Now, 
Sir, 1 nilirm, without fear of contradiction, 
first, that the state of the currency in 
king William’s time, prior to the year 
16%, was, in principle, exactly similar to 
the state in which it was prior to the year 
1819. Secondly, that the restoration of 
that currency in the year 1696, was a 
measure precisely similar, in principle, to 
the present restoration of our ancient 
standard of value. Thirdly, that it 
brought upon the country difficulties pre¬ 
cisely of the same nature: and lastly, 
tliat the remedies then proposed for those 
difficulties, and rejected by parliament, as 
I trust the remedies now proposed will 
bo rejected, were exactly the same as 
tliose which are in the contemplation of 
the hon. member. 

No man can read the writers and histo¬ 
rians of those days, or the Journals of par¬ 
liament, without being aware that the cur¬ 
rency was then greatly debased; so much 
*so, that the current price of the ounce of 
silver (in the silver coin of the realm, then 
tlie only legal tender), fluctuated from 
6s. 3(/. to near ?«., whilst the standard 
or coinage price was 5s. 2d. Is not this 
in principle, the same depreciation as that 
which wc have witnessed in our timef? i 
tn this state of things, parliament in tbc i 
ifaonth of December 1695, addressed thi^ j 
king to take measures for the restoration { 
of a sound currency. What were tho^ 
measures i —the calling in ’ of-all ^ the. 
clipped join f which, ’having ’lost nearij 
half itsv^tandard weight, till ‘ ftb^ liM ] 
paitscd^ its full nominal value), aiid 
coinin^t of full weight accormiig tc'the- 
ancient standard. Again; is hot this,''in- 
principle, prCdsely what we have Ihtely 
done f To show that the currency ivai 
then as much depreciated as I have stated 
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(a depreciation at leasts equal to any 
which wc have experienced, taken at its 
most exaggerated estimate), it is suffi¬ 
cient to mention, that it appears, by a re¬ 
turn made from the Mint at that time, 
that 572 bags of the silver coin called in, 
which ought to have weighed 221,418 
ounces, did actually weigh only 118,771, 
leaving a deficiency of 107,647) or very 
nearly one-half.' 

Tn respect to my third position, that 
this restoration of the standard by king 
Wiliiain, brought upon the country diffi¬ 
culties of a similar nature to those which 
are now complained of, I might content 
myself with referring!, to historical me¬ 
moirs, which have been long known to 
the world. But the recent publication of 
a most interesting correspondence, be¬ 
tween king William and his minister the 
duke of Slirewsbury, so strikingly displays 
the extent of those difficulties, and so di- , 
rectly proves, at the same time, and in 
the most authentic manner, my last posi¬ 
tion—that the remedies suggested were 
similar to those which are now proposed; 
—that I am sure the House will permit me 
to read to them a few short extracts from 
that correspondence. For its publication 
the world is immediately indebted to 
arch-deacon Coxe, who introduces this 
part of it with the following statement. 
Speaking of the year 1696, he writes as 
follows : “ The evils arising from the di¬ 
lapidated state of the coinage had been so 
long and deeply felt, that in the preceding 
year, an act had passed for the im¬ 
mediate recoinage of the silver money 
which was clipped, and otherwise much 
decreased in value. The measures, how- 
|ver, which were adopted to accomplish 
so desirable a purpose, created a great, 
though temporary aggravation of tlm evil: 
for such a cheek to the circulation imme¬ 
diately ensued, that all the operations of 
trade were cramped, the collection of the 
public Bupnlics'was suspended, guineas 
were raised to the value of SO shillings, 
and paper' currency was reduced to on 
alarmlbg disdounc: ^nk notes falling 20, 
and edliM arid other government securi¬ 
ties 60 Fer cent.’ By tbese causes the 
artny'.itBS deptfv^d of its regular pay and 
suFl^tes'; and ihe? letters of the king fcel- 
irigty detail' tbe-mfechievoiis consequences 
-^Here we see, that the 
: eVii, li)ct!(''tHuvdepreciation* which it has 
fallen to Vur lot t6 remedy, had been of 
long sfS^diOg^^ind I think this description 
Of itseifccts; doc's not fall abort even of the 
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most dlbsponding and exaggejt&ted pictures 
of our present difficulties.. In fact the 
fall of prices was upon the then restojre> 
tton of the standard quite as^gceet.as upon 
the present occasion. . The^guim^,.which 
was then a conunedit^f fluctaating in its ^ 
current value accordidg to'the price: of 
bullion, fell from SQs; tg Sfii.r-vocl 
from 3^. to 20s. a tod, and all other epm* 
moditica in nearly the same proportion.' 
But let us r^ar to the correspondence 
itself. On the 15th of May 1696, we fipd 
the duke of Shrewsbury writing to the 
Ving’jis follows; ** Upon the receipt of 
your majesty’s Commands this iporning, 1 
engaged the rest cf the justices to repre¬ 
sent the case of the array abroad, t« ray! 
lord Godolphin; but found your majesty’s 
new letter to him, had made him suffici¬ 
ently sensible of their condition. We 
discoursed this morning with several of 
the most eminent goldsmiths, and with 
some of the Bank, and had the dismalest 
accounts from them of the state of credit 
in this town, and of the effects it would 
soon have upon all the traders in money: 
none of them being able to propose a re^ 
medy, except letting the parliament sit in 
June (an inconvenience it would seem 
much dreaded by our ancestors in ibis 
House, but to which we submit with re¬ 
signation), “ and enacting the dipt money 
to go again, the very hopei of Vihtch locks 
wj) all the gold and good and vtould 

be to undo all that has been done.'* , 
Enacting the dipt money to go (main ! 
undoing all that has been done I Is not 
this precisely what the hon. member points 
at by his motion of this evening i 
1 shall now read a very short extract 
from a letter of the king to the duke of 
Shrewsbury, written after he had received 
a communication from the lords justices 
to the same effect as the above. “ Camp 
of Altere, 20th July, 1696. The letter 
from the lords justices,*of the 14th, has 
quite overcome me, and I know not where 
1 am, sined^at present 1 see no resource 
which can prevent the army from mutiny 
or total, desertion.” On the 2Sth July, 
after bolding another, council, the dpke 
of Shrewsbury writes to the kipg as fol¬ 
lows : *f, It was universally the opinion of 
all here, that a session your absonee, 
and in the divisions the: nation lalmurj} 
under now, would, ^produce notbingibcit- 
beat among^theraielve8|:and./ie^iiton^[^^vib 
all the codntksaimPtte state of the moxdtys 
that they couM.'^rU Ut^ he^ m. id to. 
present but by,the expectation, they 


would raise, that dipt money should be cur¬ 
rent again, or a recompense allowedJbr it; 
that the standard should be advanced, and 
the price of guineas improved:' Would 
opt 0e JEiouse almost suppose, that in¬ 
stead of reading a ^spatcli da.ted in 1696, 

I was describthgf^^rom TO.mc letter written 
during the preset session,, the feelings 
wiiich pprts oTthe cQifttt'yhave expressed, 
and j|he ad vipe, which the weakness of 
some individuals , has suggested ..for our 
present diffic'ultt^ I I.will’only read one 
short extract froip the answer of king 
William to this letter;, it is dated, V.Camp 
at Altere, 6th August, 1696.!' May 
God relieve us from our present embar¬ 
rassment; fo.r I cannot.suppose it is.his 
will to suffer a nation to perisli, which he 
has so often almost miraculously saved.” 

When we reflect that this extract is 
not taken from a speech to parliament, or 
any document intended to meet the public 
eye, but from a confidential letter from 
a king to his minister and friend, the 
pious confidence which inbreathes, and 
the beautiful simplicity of the language 
in which that confidence is expressed, arc 
equally calculated to raise the general 
character of that great prince in our esti¬ 
mation. But let us see a little, in more 
immediate reference to the present sub¬ 
ject, under what circumstances this affect¬ 
ing letter was written. It was written at 
the head of his array by a king not in¬ 
sensible to military glory. But was mili¬ 
tary glory all that king William had then 
at stake? Was he not at the head of 
that army to defend his native land from 
the encroachments of an ambitious and 
too-powerful neighbour? Was be not 
engined in a struggle for the liberties of 
this countryj-for the liberties of Europe 
—and (as far as a personal object could 
weigh with him in such a struggle) for 
the crown of England, which had oecn 
placed upon his head by the Revolution 
X)f 1688 ? It was in order to procure the 
pecuniary means of sustunlng this strug¬ 
gle, thakin the spring of1696, he had sent 
thp earl of Portland to England. Afier 
long considmions with the ministers, with 
.(he Bank} wfth th^ iponied interest, that 
noble person , returned to the king,* con¬ 
firming tlie reports of his council, that no 
moda.of' extricating him from his difficul- 
.lies coDld^ha suggested, except that which 
w^e bftye already seen described, namely, 
rerissu^g of the dipped mon^, and 
ihe-^W»doing all Hhat has been done. Did 
king William listen to this suggestion. 
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and dishonour his reign by lowering the 
standard of o.ur money? No, Sir. He 
was a man that knew how to meet adver¬ 
sity. His life had been one continued 
strugzte with diHicuUies; but it bad beep 
t!»e ^ced rulq of that life to encounter 
them w4b an unshaken fortitude, and a 
rigid adherence to what be considered to- 
bright, i bis wes the quality of his 
mind without which his other virtues 
would have lost all their lus^e, a quality 
which did not forsake him on this most 
trying occasion. 

Instead of re-dispatchipg the earl of 
Portland, to England to concert measures 
“Jor undoing ml that had been done** he- 
sent him mivately to sound Louis 14th, 
and to enaearptar to bring about a nego¬ 
tiation for peace; and coding himself to 
England, he met hia^narliament on the 
20th October, 1696. In his speech from 
the throne on that day, be earnestly called 
their attention to the state of the currency, 
and the^dilBcalties in which the country 
was, in consequence, involved. At that 

J )eriod, this subject imitated the country 
roni one end to the otW- The secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Lowndes, had recom¬ 
mended the lowering ^he stajndard from 
6s. 2d. to 6s. 3d, the ounce of silver — ap 
operation equivalent to the lowering of the 
goldstandardiUt thistime, from 61.11 s.\0\d. 
to 4/. 14s. 6d.,—a degree of deprecia¬ 
tion which, to begin with, would, I believe, 
almost satisfy even the boo. member for 
CalHngton. The popular feeling was all on 
the side of this advice. That feeling was 
manifested in petitions from several coun;* 
ties, and moat of the great towns. But 
did parliament adopt this advice? Far 
from it. With true wisdom, on the very 
line day of the meeting, immediately after 
voting an address in answer to the speech 
from the throne, pn jhat same 20th of 
October, 1696, Mr, Montague, the then 
chancellor of thp exeheqper, proposed, 
and parliament adopted, the following 
resolution That this |iouse wOl not 
alter the standard of the gold end silver 
coins of this kingdom in ^pnessi weight, 
or denomination.” The eireumi^cp; ,pf: 
poming.to .a resolution of this impprtani^, 
on ,the spry first day pf the meeting, is 
the mprp tpiparkahle, as m thpseLiimea,, 
the addt^i^ answer to thp spee^ wj^i 
8om^tnm[:^t till some dajrs.fdi^fir, 

the ppeo^; Jhpit tjhe ministers of 
William felt the great , importanpe of ye- 
movine ^1 ^Qubts^ .and of at pace settling, 
ic mind <m this point. We k,npw. 


what followed. The ancient standard was 
maintained; the difficulties gradually sub¬ 
sided, and every thing finding its proper 
level, all the transactions . of tlie country 
were restored to their former facility. 

The receiving (*. e. the calling in) tJie 
silver money,’* says a.writer of that period, 
« could not hut occasion much hardship 
and many complaints among the people; 
yet the greatest part attributed this to the 
necessity^ of afiairs, ani^egan to hope, 
both from the prospect'm a peace, anti 
wisdom of those at the helm, that they 
should enjoy more favourable times.” 

We are now fortunately io the enjoy¬ 
ment of a peace *dictatra by ourselves, 
and I trust likely, to he durable; but ic 
must'be admitted (the Shrewsbury Cor¬ 
respondence leaves no doubt upon the 
subject) that the peace of Ryswick, a 
peace by no means of the same lofty cha¬ 
racter, was hastened by the difficulties 
incident to the restoration of the currency. 
By that peace most of the objects of the 
wmr were either sacrificed or postponed. 
It was considered at the time as little 
better than a hollow truce, submitted to 
from necessity. But this only confirms 
the paramount importance which the go¬ 
vernment of king William attached to the 
restoration of the currency. Their view 
of the peace of Ryswick was certainly a 
jast one, and we ail know that, after a few 
years of a feverish armistice, it wasibllow- 
ed by a long and arduous war. If I refer 
at all to that war (the war of the Succes¬ 
sion) it is tneecall the recollection of the 
great share and the glorious exertions of 
England iu tliat contest; and to satisfy 
the House, that whatever were the 
straights to which the country was reduced 
in 1696, the firm and wise resolution 
which was then adopted was not incom¬ 
patible with the speedy restoration of 
prosperity and power. If, in 1696, this 
House, having then so recently restored 
the antieqt land marks of property, re¬ 
fused, undec the strongest inducements, 
both .from the state of war and from po¬ 
pular feeling at home, again to alter them, 
jslmlt ivSk niter those same land marks have 
now reji^eed for thraeyears, adoi>t a 

measure Jsrifmh would be as &tal to our 
hutiona^ character as it would to the 
^securityof individu^possession,, to the 
maintenaitcie of medit^m private dealings, 
and tp the < very exastence of the public 

credh of fhh iitthe-? 

Y^onprojoote of this nature are afloat 
pi;^ of doom,-^and tvhep they ate now 
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H ounded to this House« shall vey with to the national debt? Now, he would 
mighty interests at stakes hesitate ask, what was to be done with respect to 
to manifest our firm determination to the payment of that debt! The paying 
maintain the present standard of''talue ? of toe interest of that debt was causing the 
Shall we shrink from the precedent of rhin of h large class of the community. 
1696 ? 1 am as little disposed as any man As a proof of this, he would refer the right 
to Call upon parliament to biitd itself to bon. gentleman to the report of the ngri- 
any general or abstract principles, but I cultural comknittee, *of which he was 
own this appearS'to me an occasion for. generally deemed the. author, in which it 
such a proceedu^'Under that impression, was stated, that tenants were at present 
however conscitos’of the humble station compelied to paV out of their capitals, 
which 1 hold in 'this House and in the The resumptiopoi cash payments had done, 
country, and of its immeasurable distance was doing, and must continue to do, great 
from (bat held by the great man by whom iDj.tiry to a large portion ofthe community, 
the resolution of 1696 wdb moved, but witli The only object of th^ motion was, to in- 
the same feelings fdr the Jionour and jiest qtiire, how the people might sustain the 
interests of my country, which actuated 'least quantity ofdamage from that measure. 
Iiis bosom on that occasion, I shall con- The right bon. gentleman had spoken of 
elude (thanking thp House for their in- the dangers which he anticipated from the 
dulgence) by proposing to amend the House agreeing to the motion. Among 
motion of the honourable member by sub* other misfortunes the right hon. gentleman 
stituting for it the resolution of 1696; dreaded an immediate convnlsion. But, if 
viz., <* That this House will not alter the tbe bill which was passedin 1819 continued 
standard of gold or silver, in fineness, in force, a total chadgeinthewholeproperty 
weight, or denomination.** of the country would be effected. A fbw 

Lord A. Hamilton expressed his earprise ereninga since, the bon. member for Wilt- 
tbat the right hon. gentleman should have shire had declared,' that-the lands through- 
assumed throughout the whole of his out the country Were moi^tgaged to tbe 
speech, that the country was in a pros* public creditor. If those words meant any 
pecous condition. He was inclined to sup- thing, they meant that, if the interest of 
port the original motion, because it was the debt could not be obtained by the pro- 
represented that the change which had duct of taxation, the public creditor might 
been made in the value of the currency foreclose'and seize upon the land.—The 
was operating ruin towards a large portion noble lord expressed his regret that the 
of the country. He protested against the country had not 'yet had me ^benefit of 
doctrine laid down by the right non. gen- trying the propositions of the bon. mem- 
tleman, that every number who supported her.tor Portanington. He thought that 
the motion must therefore be supposed to the Bank had always'acted unwisely with 
entertain the same opinions as the hon. resj^ct to the measures which they had 
mover of it. He agreed in many of the adi^ted upon the subject of the resump- 
arguments made use of by his hon. friend^ tion bf caidi payments. He warned the 
but he could not admit that by doing so he House not to continue its support to tbe 
implied his approval of an alteration of the present system, merely because it was 
standard, or a repeal of the bill of 1819. sanctioned by high authoritj^. Great men 
If his hon. friend had proposed to repeal had bestowed thmr approbation upon some 
thst bill without inquiry, he would have q£ the most destructive measures which 
opposed suck a proceeding. If he were had ever been produced in this cduntry. 
to adroit that much of the argument of Individuals of high reputation had sup- 
the right hon. gentleman were true, still if potted the Bank Restriction net. But 
would not induce him to witlihoid bit sup-' that measure had only been sustained from 
port from tbe motion. The right horn geU- mouth to month; and even its most 
tloman asserted, that acceding to the strenuous advocates had not venture'd to 
proposition of his hon. i^Ud, ^he House propMe 'ks 'continuance for more than six 
woiild commit great-ii^us'Uce towards'.months. A few yeairs after came that 
debtors, iilfow^irfortned one oftfaegrouudS' 'sOobhdiftnbiSs and mischievous resolution 
of complaint agaitfst^ ^ Mil which pro^ (SNijth^peet to the value of the pound 
vided for the return to etokpajuaentt, that nbfe. That resoftition declared a pound 
it oppressed the debtor and bebefited'tbe tiote'and a shilling to be equal In pubHe 
creditor. The right hon. gentleman bad eSfiroatidn to a guinea; and immediatdy 
asked, what was to bo done with respect after came a bill into the House to prevent 
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the sale of guineas each. The right 

hon. gentleinan had asked, with a sort of 
taunt, w|tyha4 not gentlemen 
A. H.'s J side of the House come down at 
thidliaoiiieUt of depreciation to adjust, or 
sugges^^n adjustment of the difierence of 
vo^. Why. if be (lord A. H>) and his 
friends had taken that course, they would 
l^ycbeen met and Cohfrpoted widi (be very 
resolution to which he now refet^ed. The 
right hon. member fo? Liverpool, (Mf. 
Canning) it would be recollected, had op¬ 
posed that resolution at the time of its 
being brought forward, and the right hon. 
gentleman ||ad written a niost able pam¬ 
phlet against it. They had now, however, 
joined administration, and he could not, 
of course, expect their assistance. But 
the principle which he himself had come 
to was this—thejSrat step that the House 
must take towards wisdom would be to 
Stultify its own past conduct. The cOm- 
laws, and the resolutions as to the cur¬ 
rency which the House had passed, justi¬ 
fied him in taking that ground. To the 
rinctple of the bill called Mr. Feel's bill 
e was not hostile. It had been intended, 
no doubt, as a cure for the then existing 
evil. But the remedy was sometimes 
worse than the disease; and, looking at 
the circumstances under which the bill 
had come into operation, and at the mani¬ 
fest mischiefs likely to result from it, he 
was not sure that he should not have to 
throw something like that reflection upon 
it. Before he sat down he wished most 
strongly to impress upon the House that 
the situation of the country was such as 
to threaten mischief. Instead of grow¬ 
ing better, matters were daily growing 
worse. And if a time should come—an 
event far from unlikely-«when the manu¬ 
facturing interest should be subjected to 
one half the extent of sufiering and priva¬ 
tion which the agriculturist were endaring 
at the present momrat, that time wou[d 
bring with it a difficulty not easily to be 
gotover. Ifthemanufacturerawerepressed 
witb'any thing like that degrerof distress,. 
they would not be answered as the ajgin- 
culturists bad been, with Some part of 
the costly must suffer. Pmliatnent im-, 
poses^Jfm burthen upon you; and you 
mu^j^ar it and be silent." Ttmt fan- 
gum, ifitbadpadfiedtheagricidtarists, 
wonld not do with the manuffictureiis. 
eras not pirepaired to vote for a c^angtf in 
^e stanoara of the curcency: but he did 
think that wgiehiMns might bedded Of 
throwing the existing imss of 'calaiiiiity 


more equally Over-the oountry. When' 
opinions upon the state of (he curfeucy' 
were so veriouB^when the noble lord op¬ 
posite admitted that 704.'now was equal 
(0 SOs. before the passing of the bill—• 
when the hon. member for Portarlington 
put the change in value at from 7 talO 
per cent; and when some hon. members 
,put it .80 high as 80 or 40 per, cent, 

: surelyit was worth whil^o institute some 
in^piry into the subjecl.fnHe was not san¬ 
guine as to the adoptibh'of any remedy, 
stili less as to the adoption of any adequalu 
remedy; still, the pressure of the eyii »v;.8 
so great, that he<.wa3 willing to take every 
chance; and be should therefore support 
the'motion. 

On the motion of Mr. Bcnnct, the 
debate was adjourned^till to morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesdayf June 12. 

Resumption op Cash Payments.] 
The order of the day being read, for re¬ 
suming the adjourned debate on the 
motion of Mr. Western, and the amend¬ 
ment thereon proposed by Mr. lius- 
klsson, 

'Mr. Bennet rose and said, that before 
he proceeded to make a few observations 
on the motion before the House, he 
wished the resolutions to be read, whicli 
had been moved by the chancellor of the 
exchequer on the 13tli of May, 181!. 
[The said resolutions having been nccord- 
ihgiy read by the clerk, the hon. member 
proceeded.] He apologized to the House 
for offering himself to their notice on tliis 
occasion, but he was unwilling to give his 
goto in favour of the resolution of his hon. 
friend, without entering into some expla¬ 
nation of the principles on which he should 
support that resolution—principles^ which 
were in strict ponformity wUn opinions 
which he had long ago entertained on this 
subject, but* which he confessed ho had 
shrunk from aCknoUrledgin^, partly from 
their great singubrity $t the time, ami partly 
Adifi the ulnwflIiDgriess be felt when he was 
a youi^er man,' to obtrude himself on the 
attention of the House upon quettions of 
ioeb primary importance. Had he enter- 
fattiea i^imoabdiiFeoliy opposite, he should 
hive had no^'sSTUple' in manfully and 
bOUM^y retrootlog them; but when he 
sW eohsMbeucM resulting from riie 
meaitirei ofmhr^liwesty’s goWnment, in 
atriet eupforuity with wh^ he had pre- 
Ttonsiy afititSpatedr be had no heii- 
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tatioA in declaring,: that thoae taeasarea, tiiey afterwards cheated the public 
had produced all the calamitka under debtor in 1013, and 1810 ? There was an 
whtcb^the country laboured; (hough..lie intprinediate period of. robbery, during 
was ' not prepared to ^y that all of wjbich.one of the. most; decisive instances 
them‘o^ht now to be retrace^ .At aU Itlidt cpidd be cited of the disposition of 
CTents^it wastime that some ini|uiry<ihou|d the.gayprnmcpt tojnvade private property 
take placeJoto the causes of.the calantii^ i:eod ipterfe^ with.private contratts, was 
toi^ ’ fituotion wbieit 'the .,country^ wi^ . thaji ,9,f lord Stanhppe's bill im 1811. The 

{dacsdj iaud the lueans^ef applyiog .aoi^^ jau^p^ion act, operated only for the pay- 
remeditdmeasujife .HofulbcpocuiTC^ij^ of .thei , public creditor; for, with 

alltliatponiont9tbei^ccinof the rjghi ;r^rd ,to^,the mdiyidual,.trabdactipb8 
hon.gentlemait.(Mr^Huakisspa)in,which life.''it^ 1 r ^8 'whpUy .inoperative* Lord 
hede^ribed the miserable cpnsequences ;Kiflg'ea|psed the distinctioif b^wpeh a 
of tampering with the currency, of money and fppper price—a distipeu^^^ 
the oobntry. No . man was better which was obvmua to eyery ooe;‘ b'ut'Iprd 
^alified to paint tldise consequences Chan ;King'.acted' upon' it, by'end«ivouring' to 
the right hon. gentleman, becausov be , compel bis teeanti, a hank director, to paV 
would do'him tho justice to say, thatfrom ' his rent.in gold. “ iTou have contracted',’’ 
the commencement, of his parliamentary argued that nobleman, ** to pay a certain 
career, he had uniformly deprecated the sum udder an old engagement, and if you 
wretched system of policy with regard to and the government hav6 depreciated the 
the currency which had been pursued by currency, I have a right to insist on the 
Ills colleagues. With what feelings the performance of the contract.” Lord King 
noble lord could have heard the solemn distrained on his tenant, with a ’view of 
denunciations of the right hon. gentleman trying the question of right*; and how did 
lie was at a loss to conceive; since the the government act on this occasion i 
noble lord and his colleagues were the Why, they immediately stepped in, and 
very persons who had brought those ca- interfered with lord King’s private rights, 
Inmities on the country by tampering with by declaring Bank notes to be a legal 
the currency, who had first cheated die tender.—Whatever instances of deprecia- 
public creditor, and afterwards cheated the tion of the currency had occurred in Ger- 
puhlic debtor, so that no class of the com; many, France, and America, they had 
Riunity had escaped from the disastrous never received the'direct sanction of the 
consequences of their system of govern* gpvernment; this was an .act reserved for 
ment. The depreciation of the currency the government of this country. Not only' 
from the year IBOF to 1813 was fully the public creditor, but every individual 
equal to the amount stated by bis lipn. who had made any contract during the 
friend. In the year 1793, the price of the suspension of cosh payments, between the 
dollar was 4s.. 1 Icf.; in 1813 it waa 7s.^; years 1803 and 1813, was compelled to 
(be standard of silver |vas 5s. in 1793: pay a greater sura than he had, in fact, 
in 1813 it was 7s. 4d.;.lhe standard of borrowed. What could be said, even by 
gold was in the former period 17s. 10|a. ministers themselves of a law which had 
in the latter Bl, lOs^. This alteration in doubled every debt owing through the 
the value of the currency was followed, as kingdomo-a law which hod doubled every 
might naturally be supgosed, by aq iu- existing' mortgagf^which robbed alike 
crease in the price of every article of life, the publio and tl^ private debtor; calling 
The average' price of the Winchester tfpon the former to pay to the fundholder 
bushel of wtihat during the five years pro* sums which, in truth, the fundholder bad 
.vioua to. 17^ was fir.,9d.{...in the hye pever lent? jr^htrhfh* geritleman 
years.ondioglSlS,-the.average price tallc^'qf kee^ngjp.iibli^i^!ht let public 

14r. 4tf,;'iii the. tea years... ending4793, pq demandeil 

the average price was 6s..4tki.iQ the t.en ^t i^should jbo keptr-^ept, not with the 
years ending iSlS, Ji.we#' 1%. 6d, . The fahdK^er roerely, but with the king'dnm 
same inorea^was ,cbs^nb^elo the prii»,; ^ the' proposal of liis lion, 

of every^^ether-drdi^^Ql^life* The rl^t ; ^^i|^4.agVeed tq,.. Let an examination 
hon, /gentlmnpn lliw, S^t^^the conae-. imbn •. and let something like 

S aenceeof wha$ 1^ a breach.^#! if possible, be struck; but let 

kith'}-tiiM£t'.had .Kpt^Clqs^^ gOvenpnent] me.'country be called upon for money 
eopsidctedthtii|e^CQix|hWfi^t^whea.tbfy| 'fbiw it .badf noT received and which it 
cheated th.r .|i ol#3 .17^^. and; |[a^>dfthie i|Q%r to pay. The right hon. 

VOL, VII. . >3 0- 
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g«i>tlei)naQ « 9 iil,^a|peopb were supposed which the taxes tioie as appUo4 t<» tli« 
to have ac^4 wUh knowIedgCt wid that, Moeral leveime of t((e eouniry, Eqrd 
coDtraqtiQgv^hftetlic^ depreciation exi&teiiU Liverpool had stated tl\e tncomp of tbo 
they nmst DO t^en to have been nwaie of country at 259,0(J0>0(K)'/,, a year. He bei> 
that depreciation. Avare? Yeai some lievcdvtbatrtfttemeat to be exaggeratpd: 
few political economists might have beqn, ; b^ taking It fo b« ccrrcct^thc^ tOKgf ho»> 
aware of the fact. But what weans l^d aproportjoa of almost ope to thf^. In 
the public atrlarge of being ^waire of it ?, their propordop IipiJ nqj: ei^cceded 
the public knewoiSlvof the resolutiooi loooIjoseven. Haugen 9 j|%d upon 
6f that House which he bad just caused ^use. to look at, the sttuat^n nf property 
be read, and which broadly debated ’m this country. If g geq{|cman bad a 
there was no depreciation at b} 1. The mortghgp up^ b^ estate^ incurred per^ 
government ‘bad opebly made that state.i( ,hapi.t>emre his l^rtb* be wee nov obliged 
went. Tbe chancellor of tba exche^er fif be w|fh^ tq redeem,Jdmt moitgagbi to 
bad risked bis foituaea uj^n it. Toe P9X dqublo tbc mtmey wbipli had 
noble lord c^osUe^* in his fanciful periods, re^ been botxoy^by bis anceston 
had said that edthoogb the gold htai mr Theia wps not a county/n the kingdom*^ 
crefu^ in Value# the paper bad not scarcely an estatp-r^^^^.^d not Imar 
diminished ^ and yet- now the people wiiness to the truth of this proposition# 
vVere to be tak^ lo hiqre kw>wn a fact. It was bwos^ible to move in ordma^ 
the existeocb or vhich gavemment itself society without hejirmg of persons of J^o- 
denied. Again, said the right, hod. gear pcf^ who had become beggara-rwhose 
tleman#** people knew that ^e Bank would productive estates were not m tbo bands 
resume cash payments.*' tiPhat security of their creditors, because the prices of 
had the people upon that subject? They produce bad fiillen one half, while toe 
had seen the measure delaye^ 0'om time nominal amount of their debts remained 
to time ; they had seen promises broken ^be same. Ti^e a familiar instance by 
as to its commencement, mid bi^oken tpp way of iJlustration^uppose a man in the 
in timo of peace: but no person could time of depreciation to have bought an 
ever have supposed that cash, payments estate for SIO,OOOf. and to have mortgaged 
would be resumed without sometbinK like it as far as 10,OOOL the estate nqw was 
an arrangemen^without some regulation ^DeT~the mortgagee enjoyed it m full, 
between debtor and creditor. If tbe pre« He remembered the robbery of tbe cie* 
cedent of tbe refgn of king William waf ditor—and he now aaw the robbery of the 
to be quoted# let the House look at the debtor, perpetrated by nearly tbe same 
ciicumstances in which that monarch had men, at least by the same erroneous 
been placed. He had acted when the system. He had seen all of those dea- 
oountry was in a haaardous st^e; when tractive measures supported by the saraa 
the Crown tottered on his bead; and when tuc}r supported every proposition 
he stood compelled to cmcounter a pow.. wpich aamefrom tbe minister, Jt would 
erful tory Action— a tpnr faction almost as giveduw pleasure to beheld those counti y 
dangerous as that wbicn noat vjluted pntlemen whom be had so olleo seen 
the country for tbe last fifty, years. But# Vtrut in^ that House to support every 
after alt, what had been done in king measure of ei^pse and axtravagancafnew 
William’s time i A fit|^ tueve than five crawl qui fd* it^M they deserved to be~i. 
millions of currency hadh^n called In; paupers. It wooia be but juatioe ftiat the 
the whole difficulty had beqn s<d straight nift shmild be pajid by those who had coo* 
wiftiin twelve mpntbs, and at an expense tracted the dent. It was that ha waa 
of <mly 2,400^00(11. Why# the wbpkir bmiodhy lfa{.l^payit*aaw^,aa uthers; 
public debt, at the death of king William# bittfmcoateahtd iwh«w{»S'P‘Aso bound 
was only 4,pTO,(jOOl., the interest mt {>y:,):untflM<t^ ^ichhar “tv non any of biff#, 
ceeding 2O(WX)0l, a year. Our di^t at w^si^tieffi tu ^y.uf the meiamraa by 
the ‘prejigt moment was mor,s^ thap^^ #*> had heeq gcivemad 

8OO,0OQjy>l. Our charge upqp the fflijiM ||lm nfitfebe French 

coun(mplD,(XK)#pOQl. a year. The wheda, l^iquiahoo nom waf* whe- 

expe^r dwjng tim ,whole of f t%l^S&sMSipr«Mredto 

William a re^ga bad sanounted only to- tbf hy which they were 

70.000,OQ0<. scmply ;^re thap oneyeara would oppose^ 

expenditure under the system of the aiw, atm Am brflWIt thUiAeod (d^nusery^,. 
present day. Aqd spe, the propertion citp upi map e ffhebadfftatM 
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he ^ould {foppori the motibn for 
though ho was coittpelled td admit tfrat it 
wmild bo now imposstblo to roped Mr, 
P0el*a bill—-to put it ihW the power df the 
Bank once more to deli^e (he codntiy 
with their notes. Ybt be bad not a doebt 
that if this country was again plunged 
mto war, the chenbollo^ bf the exebe^er^ 
if he still continued fo fill his pVoSetit s^ _ 
nation, and the noble ntarquis, shoura 
Continue to hold the same ^eO, wpuld 
urge the saibe argnpientf fot uie edi^tion 
of afestricUott notwItIpitaniHDg dl tbeh- 
Atpet^ce of its roOlencboly results. HO 
would support the motian biebause he saw 
that he Coidd do he betfeK He saw dint 
the country wM not in a sitaaaon to retiube 
its steps—nor did he koowhOw it could go 
foiward. . , 

Mr. Aldetmau Hig^fltesWd, ^hiving 
been one of the te^ '^0 U^rOly bpposed 
in 1819, not the pHhefote, jiut foe time 
and mode if the bill for resummg cash 
payments, and who then unsnccessfully 
endearoured to rouse foe landed interest 
in that House to a sense of its danger, be 
was desirous of stating on what ground he 
should vote for the tnotiott of bis hon. 
iV^nd, especially as he did not coincide 
in dl the views he had taken of the subjdct. 
He was art enemy to a return now tO a 
paper currency without control, as otto rti 
the greatest calamities; but the motion 
pledged him to nothing 'more (ban to a 
re-considuratlob of wHat was called Mr. 
Pecl»8 bill, and Its efifects on the country. 
Such a rerision was called for in innume¬ 
rable petUiaos. The present tras a 1^ 
vourable mometrtlbr h wlto COnsidOi'aUtm 
of H, as we were in a scafo of tran^ufility at 
home and abroad, artd rts foe clamour had 
subsided which atfonded the passfurt of 
this bill fii lS19,'aad which tendered it' 
then almost a ser^fe of dahger t6 rbUture 
to oppose it. No^, indeed, foO public 
feeling waS So much foe other wayj foot 
he would venture tO the majotity of 
that night w^nhl rather be proOurTO by 
tbd supposed impracricsBllity ofremedyrM 
the evils of tins htW'fodd by 
bafom Of It. HO COntetfdcd,’ that foe 
measure of 181b, WSf not bdrfect and Ac¬ 
curate; because it was Oafried by claiaoUf 
—because foe Committee W«si constituted 
of individuals, the msdority of whom hsa- 
pledged thatnsslves to tltebtdlUm theory^ 
by pamphlets or sne^heft. ?B0tlidO8'‘fo^ 
they had founded their tneasUK^ on A fahm 
thCoffriMimOIy, that gdawaatheCkaOt 
indort oClhtf depfeOIAfiw df oili'cfirtedcy. 


Hiis he denied, and contended, that foe 
price of gold waS regulated by the ex¬ 
changes, which wferp governed by the 
cheartnS^ At which we could manufacture 
for tne foreign markets. The committee 
of 1819, turn pet reverted to foe udioic 
Startdmd, but had actually raised it. Tiie 
formbl Sfondmtt wa^the old gold coin 
WOfn ib a certalrt, e>;tent, and protected 
fifo|rt export byj^lns end oertAltfcs, which 
formed a pmteetlon, as foe bullidn com- 
mfttee Of 1810 stated, of nearly $ per cejit. 
Byrepealing^foeeepenal laWsandgrying 
a new coin, foe sPmdard was actually wu 
urtmtentipoally raised .nearly one snilling 
in the pound. Kow it would he pO breach, 
of public foitb to impose a seignorage to 
this extent, following the example of other 
nations; and for this reason, and because 
it Would be ndso to coosider the question 
Of adopting silver, and not gold, as the 
atandard, it was right to grant the inouiry. 
In addition to these reasons, the Bank bad 
pnintetitlonallyandannecesgarilyincrcased 
the pressure of the measure, by not adopt¬ 
ing the plan of payiug in bullion, rather 
than id coin, ana by forcibly withdrawing 
since last aututnh, the wliole of their small 
notes. Tro'e, they had substituted gold; 
but that was not the same thing with 
regard to prices: gold was liable to be 
hoarded; artd he knew It actually was so, 
to a considerable extent. When wc com¬ 
pared foe rapidity of the fall of prices 
since the Bank began to withdraw their 
small notes, was there not reason to con¬ 
cede k conneiion bdlweAn them ? And 
if Aufh had been foe fruits of this measure, 
While circumstances were favourable, 
Wb&k Would they have been if war, or an 
importation of Foreign com had exhtedf 
Hie pressure would have been intolerable. 
He dud not mean to blame the Bank di¬ 


rectors: they were placed in a difficult 
situation, bewildered by theories which 
Were rteitber understood bV themselves, 
bhr, what Was worse, by^^hO authors of 
ti^m. We bad been gOiiprrted by the- 
orhits fojf some years, who were calling 
but for A ffoe tjudo. dt h time when an 
pther-nations were enacting restrictiont. of 
Avfery kind. ^ ^or fob reasons above stated 
amd Withodk adveeatibg directly or indi- 
fitgr breach of the national finth or 
jidpouf, Ob would vote for the inquiry. 

} Itudson Gfitney Said; tint though 
jiTtfiti^Biai had faHcn from the hon. alder- 
i ^ V^idely difihred from him, yet 
ait'-hifosdlf compelled to vote as ho 
could he neither doubt not 
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quettioD, bat tbat Utc main cpusc of the 
cttbarras$mettt under winch the country 
Iflhoure^ waa the having pott raistakcnly 
. coined to historical standard which no 
ouUtanding contract had been t^icuiated 
to naeati and which falsided every man’s 
reokoniqgs. Whetiter it be^possible now 
to allevjatp> the evil so created must be 
considered much' more prCblematica) <; 
and the unsettling people's minds by the 
appointment of the canunittee proposed 
by the bon. member for Essex, m^bt, it 
inubt be Confessed, be productive of 
greater inconyeniencies, thut the benefit 
to bo derived fronj itsinvestigations might 
be likely to coinpensate> At the same 
time, when driven to choose between a 
committ^ of enquiry and the resolution 
of the. right lion, gentleman opposite, he 
could not hesitate in voting mr the ori¬ 
ginal motion. He should have thought 
tliat with the example of the unfortunate 
resolution of the chancellor of the exche¬ 
quer before bis eyes—given up to con¬ 
tumely by every body, with the sole ex¬ 
ception o( the bon. alderman, tlie member 
for Sudbury, the right hon, gentleman 
would have been cautious of persuading 
the House again to stultify itsdf, by rash and 
uncalled for propositions, which the course 
of events might compel tbeln to retract. 
But the right hon. gentleman’s speech 
was the best comment on his own reso¬ 
lution, and t|ie clue to the views of gq- 
vernment. The resolution was that Of 
Montague in the reign of William the Srd, 
when Eocke insisted on restoring the 
currency to its former standard, and 
Lowndes, with ell the monied people of 
the day, pleaded for a recoinage to exist¬ 
ing values,—the light hon- gentleman 
proving from document, in the great 
distress which ^followed, that Lowndes 
had been light, and that Locke bad been 
wrong. But, then, the right hoo.gehtle- 
, man goes on to^ say, that in process ^f 
..time the count^p ^gain enjoyed prosperAjy, 
-^-totally omitting any menboo w the pro- 
cfiss, by which money tretasKctioos were 
in those days set free t namely, by the 
.first i^ue of Exchequer bills, whlcK were 
put^ofth as low as 5/, and twd© 

ri^t^vtlblo at the Excheipier forthp vmra-t, 
operations of the B^hfc'frete 
tben,«iaM«nc>ng'-~the march of ^e.debi[ 
ivas W boeo*»ng its creation,pf 
tious eapOial—and the defialcimy ctfitne. 
omqpnt of thp rpvto^ed coiq to tpaetctlle 
exigences of the country, ovas fuppfied 
Mljat then was paper fm:ieiKy^<y 


. WetfetnU Motton 6onc&7wig the {93G 

It seems evident, that the present views 
of (be government, under the altered cir¬ 
cumstances of our mountainous ddit, 
aro pointed towards a.very hazardous 
experiment, in order to lUtaui the same 
Species of roli^—•wluch it is to be feared, 
may fail them. It seems they have dis¬ 
covered they have coiaei^tcces of money, 
of a value thpy'camaot afford for ordinary 
use ( bat attlie same time appear to think, 
tliat this ooiBi may be held detnandohle at 
wi|l*MU a ntposurc or sort of touchstone 
of value—whilst paper may be encou¬ 
raged still to multiply itself to oq^sion, 
be the real medium m the transactions of 
the country, small as'ioell as large (which 
latter it roust alwoys be), and tbe coin 
being ^lus in fhet very little demanded, 
the prices generally may somewhat rise. 
It is obvious that this must bo a state of 
things ot extreme danger—excepting for 
the boarding of sovereigns by a few indi¬ 
vidual#—ybich the hon. alderman laments 
as likely*; but which he (Mr. Gurney), 
said, in ns far as it went, he should re¬ 
joice in—there would not be a sovereign 
to be seen in any district not immediately 
adjacent to the metropolis.—With the 
rise of pi ices would come the fall of the 
exchanges. Gold would be leaving the 
Bank, and if an alarm shpuld spring up 
of,any extent, fiom any cause whatever, 
the Bank would be placed in the dilemma 
of either continuing their discounts freely 
at the risk of stopping themselves, or of 
refosjlpg to continue them, and stopping 
the whole couelrvn—Mr. G. said, that 
however injuriousthe lowering the standard 
of the coin of a country whilst in circula¬ 
tion might be, there was no country in 
Europe, or be believed in the civilized 
VprW, in which that operation had not 
repeatedly taken place, and in jjp instance 
h^d it produced, convulsion or a ghperal 
dissolution of^t^ip existing state of society. 
It .was thp.inanncr in an over¬ 

weighted pauo^ hpd gencfmly relieved it- 
selfwith Iheleast shcrok, thd feast distress, 
and the leasf • injostitm of any. The 
ftttuirq s^ate of the p&ira of (his country 
seemed tn hh stich^ ah' no one could look 
,fi}gifard t«,fvjtihottl;f<0ati.«p|)veh9nsion; 
imti^.yhe.«bP<»ldi hpitainly .vote against 
t£nt)Se,ithat.undar no oir- 
,qM^Stao(:eitwey Wtonld resort to d mea- 
*fUritvsw‘iiichi,fi#Q!^ .jidrcdmitaoees io%ht 

leises of neknow- 

idd^ pml«> ‘I* . • , t . 

Mr. MMr that as <he Iiad not 

^7 .o&iH^vgumeotsibf hi« 
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Loq. friend, the member for Eeseir, in 
any degree refuted, he should vot6 for 
. the motion. There was one obserratioo 
of his hon. friend, whichappearedto him 
to demand the appointment of a cotn^ 
mittee by itself It was this:—The ri^t 
hon. gentleman opposite, had stated mat 
the depreciation m t!m curreney did not 
amount to more than 10 per cent, and 
his hon. friend had deolared'it to be fa)I' 
4<0 pec cent. Now* it was joipotlant to 
know which of the two was trgiit,' or 
which wrong. If the right hon. gentle^• 
•man jjpposite was «i?>ng, all the financial 
regulations of the country were wrofig 
also, and all the salaries and pensions' of 
the officers under gnvernromit ought tb 
be reduced 40 instead of 10 per cent. 
Perhaps honourable gentlemen on ^he 
other sido would not be' wilting to own 
themselves in the wrimgttpon such asob< 
ject. Perhaps they) would be reluctant 
to admit any now light into their minds 
upon so interesting a point, and would 
say to those who forced it upon them, in 
the language of the poet— 

^ Pol me occidistis, aftid, 

Non serv^stis, ait $ coi'sic exto^a voluptas, 

Kt deraptus per vim mentis gratissimus error.^ 

But, though he was favourable to the*hp* 
pointment of a edmmittee, he mus(i pro¬ 
test against any attack upon Mr, Peel’s 
bill. He looked upon that bill as a mea- 
sure founded in wisdom, inasmuch as it 
gave us thp opportunity of becoming a 
nation of discreet and honest men. In¬ 
stead of a nation of swindlers and spend¬ 
thrifts—which wc bad been for so many 
years. Indeed, the evils under which the 
country was at present sufiering, arose 
from the measure of IT^i end ’not frebi 
the bill of 1819. He trusted that the 
right, hon. author of that bill would follow 
it up by advocating measures of strict re¬ 
trenchment and rigid* economy. The 
country had gone too fiir witH that bill (o 
allow of repeat. Like Macbeth, they had 

** Stepp’d in so far, that sboidd they wade i^o 
moie, ' 

JHeturiiing were fis ti|diottS,a8 go o’er.” 

He would vote foit the nbtion, ‘esthe wte' 
certain that had eyhr'been proposed’ 
to the House more strictly OonaeientiouS,' 
and more fitiriy honest* His hon. friei^ 
had no other* object 'than to save* ti}e; 
country; and if hfe cbuld e^t thdf 6^ 
ject, he did not care, if he even saved ttin 
present admiffiistratfon also. i 

Mr* said, (hat ad the coud-- 


tfy had now gone through all the distress 
wbicli was likely to arise from the bill of 
1819, it was rather too late to propose the 
Reconsideration of that measure. Ho 
contended, that a depreciation of the cur¬ 
rency to be at all serviceable ought to be 
going on &om month to month, from 
week'^tn week, and from^day to day. 
Did hb ’ hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, wish for each « depreciation? 
The depreciatfon must stop at some point; 
and when it had'arrived at that point, the 
advantages to be derived from it most 
cease to operate. He bad beard Of late 
many charges broogHt against the Bank 
of England, on acconnt of*tlie transac¬ 
tions which passed between it and tho 

E Ublic. > AU of tbeiti appeared to hlmf to 
0 unfounded, save one; and even that 
charge, supposing it valid, would not 
weigh much against the Bank, coasider- 
'ing that for the'last five and-twenty years 
they bad not been much accustomed to 
payments in cash. The fact was, that 
the Bank qf England, looking forward to 
the resumption of cash payments, had ac¬ 
cumulated a large quantity of gold in its 
coffers, and ^ so doing had, as the hon. 
member foV Porlariington observed, ap- 

E reciafed the currency. Whether the 
^ iank had been right or Wrong in collect¬ 
ing such a quantity of gold, which might 
have been as well at the bottom of the 
sea as in thdr coffers, he would not now 
attempt to argue. He would simply state 
that the appreciation of the currency had 
gone much farther than tlte Bank origi¬ 
nally contemplated. With regard to the 
cit’Culation of Bank paper, he would take 
the liberty of making one remark; and 
that was, that so long as the Bank was 
ready to pay its notes in gold, the House 
had no reason to complain whether there 
were five millions more or less of their 
notes in circulation. 

Mr. Ricardo Said, that he agreed in a 
I'great deal of what bad fallen from hia lion, 
friend who apoke last, and particularly in 
his ^ew of'tne effect of the preparations 
>made by the'Bank for the resumption of 
payinehfs iuspecie; it was undeniable, that 
tha'inanner in wbi^ the Bank had gone 
'bit pttrchhsing gold to provide for a 
wietallio cdtreUcy, had materially affected 
lhe’'^'pttbl!c interests. It was impossible 
'tns^eertain what was the amount of the 
’efihet' of that mistake on the part of tho 
[iBSnk, or to what precise extent their 
buHion purchases affected the value of 
gold } but, whatever tlie extent was, so 
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far exacUjr hjfd tte vriueof the carrenoy hare pasted off to well with ihe#ork!ng of 
been increfned, and tbo prices of coaiino* the boHion part of the plan, that ptrlia- 
ditiesi>cep iowered. Ha hon. friend liid edent would have continued it for a nunl- 
Mid, that whHet the Bank was obliged to her of years beyood the time originally 
pav itaAotea tn gdd, the publia, had no stipulated for its oporation. Such, he 
mterfstici inteifenog wuli the Bank re* was ooivinoed, would hate been the 
nmijgtlor ilie amount of tho paper eireubk coarse’, had the Hank regained iVom mak* 
tien, fat if tfwere too low, the deficieaoy ing tfadte oftoecessary purchases of gold 
would bo supplied ^ ihe itaplortatiod of which hod led to so itoiny wnpieasant con- 
gold, and if It were too high, it would he' fseqaaicei. Bat it waa said by his hofi. 
reduced by the exchangsorpaper Bar geljUt >fiheud ( Mtt H^imaad), that the Bank 
In this opinion he did iwtefitiralyeimwj had elnee. 1^119'kepi up tiielr ft'tcu- 
bccause thei'e tQ%ht bf nn iatacval during Jatlon (• the Mtae iaeel as befbre 1819, 
which thecoMntry crigbtiaust^n gnete Ink' and that^ eherafoe^ they had not caused 
conirenieace from yn aodue fedueticn of the ftvoorabla okdianM, and the influx 
the l^ic cirCddatian. Itesthimpaiaeasei cfgold* Ha denied lliis*—he denied that 
to elucidate his »ia»fa on this sul^eetiri theirtssii«twerei|ww m laige as in 1819; 
Suppose rte Bank wet^etto reduce the botollowi^, for the sadee of argument, 
amount of theif issues to five taiUkmsy that thqr were to, ho riioald still make it 
what would ha tltp oftnaequence? The imaUer of charge lagain^ tho Bank, that 
foreign exchaages would be turned in oat they bad npt InoveBsed their issues, so as 
favour, and large ouantithM bf bullion to operate on the fbreign exohatiges, and 
would be imported. This b^on would be tbe large importations of gold 

ultimately coined into numey, and would with reference to the conduct of the 
replace the paper<money trideh, hod ^onk on that occosion, it had been said 
previously been withdrawn; hut^ before it on a fonnor evealng, by an hon. Bank 
was so coined, wldleall e^ratbni director^ |iMr. Manning), in the way of 
were going on, thejcurreoby would beat tuatifldition, that they were not left 
a very low level, the prices »of common roasters of thrir own prooeedkiga—that 
ditics would fall, and great distresowoUid the* numerous execuuons for forgery 
be suffered^—^methiM of Shta kind had, throughout the country, bad made the 
in fact, happened. 'Dm Bank eatir^y pobl^clamoroiu for a metallic circulation 
mismaiuiged theiR conceraa ia the way hr so kiln aneasere to compel tho Bank to 
which they had prepared lor the pteoipitat* the' subnitiition of com for 

tion of cash pmunentsi OPthbg wai their one and two poundnotes; but the 
more productiveof machlef thi« thewlaige peak loet the beneflt of this argument, by 

E urebases of gold, at the timeto whidi the oppqiltionvthicb they made throogh- 
e riludsd* They ought to have borne otrt iJiw dispuMioos of ibo committee and 
in mind that, ttnaitbeyear 1833, thebtU of the Hooae in 1819, againiteveiy de^rip- 
his right hen. friand (Mr. Peel); did not dea rftnetaUis p8ymonts.‘-*He believed, 
make it imjperdive on the l^udc tq pay in indeed, tbdt ader tliey bad accumulated 
spede.—Until (hegrrbnd of tb«i peried, aMdiakhgeqiumtttaesi th^tbougbtitex* 
the Bank were on(y called Won >0 pay in pnft'eat tneimilitate ilin the form of coin 
bullion, and in d811^ when the810 peiiedi v^4hh qnannd rir<x pound noteo* end also 
tbeir coffiirs c(mtaia^4^eim|i^ anpliy Aif" w tiro season wbiob they had given t but 
tGdent to meet dl .oegiuiair nreMBtfocy tMa consideration did not lead them to 
to the final opera^oaf ^ riglH khm^ 'Hodk^ieh {san^andtO pusch^^ l^ge 
gentleman’s bill. ThatbiMnekwelwaya iquantit&nrofgiiWl enditwas-oftne iwect 
cooiudered as an expermront^ t# try ISniwnn add of those pnrdtasw 

thera-hauk could not b« eatriedon erhk .tlHdk^>lro<ne«uplindeik end'anktst this 
advaoMfiotu the general 

’Opuntry* upon the mindpteof uMkeinf *®* 

poy tbeir ooteain ewuii intf sneenftnacntld dMeontmiueer ntM to tho 

to hani^k 7imb» hadaotif^M dooM/sfhMtfnddf fin> etebtfm tbeiob- 
that. If tbe 'MEfi^ had gonw cm wisely mijicM itf ibeittdQMeqaefiwea of renrictingf 
tiidrpreiimjUwylKWgeuiantiWiSkitectr iMW^ the 

they had donenmAieS h# an^b chaex* siMi%t8lliyi dlBpTbaated.«.wlty niako 
droegesaod tho idv 8®^* ondhad inoifrpBfhiiliOiribg^ innplk filled ceflkn—* 
regulated tbeir O0mk)giy» the why to Mmtably leading to 

yean 1819, 1830, llA Mnofr ^ canid 'pseritio It to tmo 
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eauseonly. Mtnely, thntthey were tgnoraoii the sacrifice of S or 4- per cent In establrsh- 
of the priociples of currency, and did not in^ the ancient standard was small in the 
know I)ow, at sucli an important moment, estimate of the advantaises attending it: 
to manage tliecfifScult madiine,which wok but be (the hon. alderman) did not concur 
intrusted to them. Hd'was surpriseth ;>o the opinieirn that gold was the index of 
after wh^ had been aaid hy the hem* thedepreewtion of tho currency. Now, 
member for £lhafted)ury( Mr.) Leycester},; thd'whole-di^cUlty in reference to this 
of the eharaqtmr of Mn J^eel’s bill, that bs!. fpontofhuiopiiiians t/ajt, as to'the meaning 
should have come to the concluMouiof’jefithe'word depreciation t” it was quite 
voting for the appointment of a cotnmHtee^. jevldjintr that tHo hon. afderniah and him* 
If the past n»emu^e«,iaoifiir.«B padiatnent: '8dlfin|tiched.adi^ontMnsetothat word, 
had acted inthiabilU wereit^ht, ibO; what; iSuppoM div bnlyjoarrahcy' in;tbe.«!Ounfry 
purpose was tiie committee? Tbe' de«t; wasamdtallidoneyuidthsiti byc%ping,n 
uiared.object of Ute; motion was ta^^altet!) ,had lesciOfOr cent of its >e<ght; sop- 


the Standard, and he^idd oot see^ bo«r^^ poWp Ibr instaiic^ that the 
after, the hoo. gadtleman’ft argunmaija^ retained-St-IOdia- df the aiethl whieh by 
favour of adhering to the presentstaadai^; law fl shouldcontain, and that, in conse^ 
he could vote for a motion taading to;Saeb qubnee, gold buUiori, in such a medium, 
an alteration. It had been said by bis hon^ sbmuld rise tdiove its mint price, would 
friend the membeD'.;for .Newton (Mr.. niM the money of the country be depre- 
H. Gurney }, that they had begun at the ciated? He was quite sure the hon. alder- 
wrong end—tlutt theyi (dumld tm the first man >w'ould admit the truth of this in- 
iostance, have called on the prtTate ferenoe* It. was' ouite possible however. 


instance, have called on the privete ferenoe* It. was' quite possible however, 
bankers to pay their notes in specie, and thaty notwithstanding this depreciation, 
afterwards on the Bank of Englandto pur^ some qf those geperal causeawhich operate 
sue the same course. . Such a proposition, on the value of gold bullion, such as war, 
he thought, would have been absurd. The o| the mines from whi(^ gold is annually 
Bank of England had.: the power, byi;^«t supplied becoming' less productive, thm 
gulating its issues, of depreciating or in*: gold might Dc so enhanced in value, as to 
creasing the value of the Bank note justlaa make the dipped sovereign comparatively 
they pleased—a power which the country;’ of greater value in the market than it was 
banks had not.- The Bank of England: before the reduction; in its weight. Would 
could depreciate, as was the case in 187 2 it noc then be true dtae we should possess 
and 181S, their (me pound note thei a depreciated currency, although it Wuld' 
value of 14s., or they ^ould iucrease it to be increased in valuUf' l^e great mistake 
the value of two*^8overeignvby an opposite committed, on this subject was in con¬ 
course, provided, the Mint,, by -coini*.; foonefiag-the'words **'depreciation’* and 
ing, did not counteract their opmtions. "diminutiem in value. With reference to 
It was impossible, therefore, and if even' ttte: burreaey, he' had said, and he now 
pomible, It would-faei’iaost unjust,^ to re* repeated it, that the price of gold was the 
quire private banks, twcidl its their notea dndeauf the deplreciation of the currency, 
and to pay. in spade, leavmgtat tbbsauie ^dottheiudex or the Vahie.of the currency, 
time this great Leyiathan, tlih<d^iir,. tO':aod vit was ih this that he Itad* been 
continua its paper, issues at :wil}^ and noi teikanderstood; ' If, for instance, the 
subject to. the .same .tnatalliB: eoavsHi^ isitandard of tbeeurfetrey reitiainedm die 
bilityv ' ■•J) ;; iaBme.fi»ed-yaluei'and the coin'Werede* 

In toudiingnpoD tfa1k.|ubjc>et, hemUat^ 'p'ecitttedbyclipping ;ortbe^aper money' 
say that bis tlpinimi had been', hiuch miei.. by the increase Of fte quantity, five per 
understood, botb within aad,witbDUt> the> a fob vh that Uluount and no more, 
walls of parliament; andaf it'iwere^ifot^tod <would take {dkee in ihe pHee of commo- 

S reai a trespass upQ&'ihe« mdulgettc^ ^mdeta#al^ted by the' value of money. 

looser; he should wi^to taketthi* ^pet^. df |hb metal gold (the standard) continued 
tunity of explmning hiimeib'. In do^ so. precise rafue, and it was re* 

he could not do be^a than rafae ta-air^ ^uved^to restore the currency thus dupve* 
observation wbjcbhad:foll«B. from: the boAir jjq«ted. five per cent, to par, it would 
aldeimaa (Heygate) iadhe counoofthe?'die»-.%e<seS8hry only to raise its value 
debate* Hw hadaaid*<.thBt.ii^.e(>ldweiie'we^'Deeioent. and noVreater than thnr 


Heygete) indhe couneof the? 
[e had aauL<.Uiat.;i^ gold'weiie 


rency,. then bit (Mr. Bioardu'e 
founded upon it might ba gow 



'dje'laecessOry only to raise its value 
per: cent, and no 'greater than that 
qp^|brti'onato fall could take place ia 
dj^O'price'Of eorntnodities. Jn these caiOe 
supposed goW elways t6 remain at 
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the same fixed tbIu^ ; but had he ever said possible remedy, and ^ late events have 
that there were hot many causes which proved that, duiing periods of war, when 
might op^ratte dn the value of gold as well gold and stiver are used for the *(iaytnent 
as on ^ine of all other commodities ? of large armies, distant from hoVuc, those 
No, he Aad not, but just the controry. vauations are ranch more considerable 
No ebdhtry that used the precious metals than has heed generally alibwed. This 
ds a’sQuidard, were excmfitcd ft-ora varia- adransion only ptovds that gold and sliver 
tions'inlhe frriccsof comraoditics, occa* are not so good a standard as they have 
aioned by a variation in the value of their been hitherto supposed; that they arc 
standard. To such variations we had been thcrasoh^ subject to greater variations 
ahbjeet before 173^, and must be subject tium it tk desirable a standard should bo 
to again, row that we have rdve^rtedfta a sulHect to. Hiey are, however, the best 
metallic standard. In the plan which he wHn which we are acquainted. If any 
had proposed, there was nothing which other c4lhmodity less vailable couTd be 
could cause ademapdfor gold, anmthere- found, it might vety properly be adopted 
fore he had Ifben justified maiiticipating a as the futture stendaM of our money, 
vanatron m Hie pime of commodities, from prpvMed it Had all the other qualities 
adopting it, tn Only fivd per cent, the nhiph fitted itWor that purpose; but while 
then differ^ce betweqn the value of these metals ate the standard, the cur* 
gold and of paper. If^ indeed, it had been rency should conform in value to them, 
necessary to purchase ^Id in order td ahd, whenever It does not, and the market 
revert to a tnetalHc standard, iheb be price Of bullion Is above the Mint price, 
would aUow that a greater dmerence than the currency is depreciated.” 

5 per cent would take place in prices, but i^uch were the arguments he had 
this wfis wholly uimecesSaiy, beca^ we always used, and he still adhered (o them, 
had adopted a gold Standard, were we He hoped the House would pardon this 
therefore to be exempted from those vkriif personal reference to his own opinion: he 
turns In the prices of conirnddHleS wbict wgp very averse from intruding on then 
arose from the cheapness of their produc- patience; but lie was as it were put upon 
tion at one period compared with another f nis* tria[-^bia plan had not been adopted, 
Was the discovery of new intprovemeths %nd yet to it was lefcrred the consc- 
in machinery, cr h superabtiindant harvest, quenCes whitdi w'ere distinct from it; and 
or any of tnose generii} causes which he was hMd responsible for tlic phn 
operate to reduce price, to ha^ve no e^ret? that had been adopted, which was not Ins, 
Weie the injudicious purchases of thd bqt''wUs essCfimuiy different from it. 
Bank to have no effect on the value cf Slibh was the singofanty ot his situation, 
gold ? Did he deny that in the present ahd if the Bouse would lOdnlge him by 
state of the world, the occurrences In permitting ohe more refcienct to b s 
South America, might have impeded the opinions expressed m that House m the 
regular supply of the precious metals tO y^r lisfd, he ^ould have done with that 
Europe, have enhanced their valpe and p^ of the argument whicli was strictly 
affected the prices of comtnoditfes idl over pertimal. What he hadsaid m his speech, 
the world.** * ‘ , du^ng the ^foTmev discussion of Mr. 

It had been imputed to him that be Peefs ^111 (and he ^oted it now iVom 
entertained the extravagant idea, diet if h tde usual chanpM m inforniBtion*<-the 
m^inUic standard was adopted, fihm that Reports), ttiosthiS)" Hthe House adopted 
ittoment commodities were never* to vtttf the prUpindtfen'of 'me hon. gentleman 
idcre than 5 per cent* A prop^ton s6 (Mr. 1 Euicel,^ widther varlfitioD m the 
absurd he Ind nevCr malntained-^ids va^e hfthe curmn^ ifotiid Hike |dace, 
opinion on that subject hud never ChSn^edy whmh^it #aii'hfs to guard against.' 
and, if not intruding too mudi'*K^ the If thdt a^eed to, an eX> 

time.of the House, he woodd h titi^dil^S^demm^ place for 

passage from a pamphlet behalf p^ShCF of Coinage, which 

10 181$, on the subject of His phi4 wmddlhfeftM the vshm of the currency 
bullion payments, to show the BEhtme ^ ihir in addition to the 

uhat that opinion had then been;— -* j . ... — 

« When a standard IS used, wc are tub-''' proposal was, to allow 

jrct only to such,a Variation, m the v^e payments in coin in^’ 

of money as tbe^standi^a Itself is Subject' std^ oTv^^n if fbpy should think it 
ta; but agamst soldi taridtimir there Is no' jegpediinf. * 
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fim.enbanccmcnt.” “Till October, 1820, of its par value, .The time was tUea 
the Bank need make no reduction, and favourable for fixing a standard which was 
then a slight one: and he had no doubt likely to save the country fimu the vaeil- 
tbat, if .they were cautious, they might lalion of such a system as that wliich had 
arrive at cash payments without giving previously so much affected it. The time 
out one guinea in gold. The Bank should had then arrived (in 1819) for fixing a 
reduce their issues cautiously, he only standard, and the only consideration was 
feared they would do it too rapidly. If as to the selection of the particular 
he might give them advice, he should re- standard which ouglit; to be adopted, 
commend to them not to buy bullion, but .They had two courses of proceeding open 
even though they had but a few millions, to them on that occasion; one was either 
he would boldly sell.’' Such were his to regulate the standard by the price of 
expressions in 1819. Had his recom- gold at the moment,, or to Vecur to the 
mondations been adopted ? Why, ancient standard of the country. If, in 

then, was he to be held chargeable for re- the y«^r 1819, the value of the currency 
suits over and ahe^ the effect of raising had stood at 14s. fo*r the ipound note, 
the currency from the actual state ofi de- which was the case in the year 18lS, he 
preciation at which'it stood at the time i should have thought that upon a balaiioc 
Having explained these personal allu- of all the advantages and disadvantages of 
sions, he should now say a little Upon the the case, it would have been as well to 
general question, which had not, id his fix the currency at the then value, accord- 
opinion, been very fairly argued. A con- ing to which most of the existing con¬ 
stant reference had been made to the ex- tracts had been made; but when .the 
treme iioint of the depreciation in the currency was within 5 per cent of its par 
currency, which they knew occurred in value, uic only consideration was, whe- 
theyear I8I-3; and Mr. Peel’s bill had tlier they should’fix the standard at 4/?. 2j., 
been argued upon as if it had been passed (se then price of gold, or recur at once 
ill that year, and had caused all the varia- w the old standard. Under all the cir- 
tion which it was acknowledged had wmstanccs,. he thought they had made 
taken place in the currency from that me best selection in recurring to the old 
period to the present time. This was a standard. The real evil was committed 
most unfair way of arguing the question, in 1797, and the opportunity of mitigat- 
for to Mr. Peel's bill could only be im- ing its consequences was lost by the con- 
puted the alteration which had taken duct subsequently pursued by the Bank.; 
place in the currency between 1819 and for even after the first suspension, they 
the present period. What was the state might, by proceeding upon right princi- 
of the currency in 1819? It was led pies in managing their issues, by keeping 
entirely under the management and con- the value of the currency at or near par, 
trol of a company of merchants—indivi- have prevented the depreciation which 
duals, he was most, ready to admit, of the followed. It might be asked how they 
best character, and actuated by the best could have done so ? His reply was, that 
intentions; but who, nevertheless—and wantity regulated the value of every thinyi. 
he had declared plainly bis apprehensions This was true of corn, of currency, and 
at the time—did not acknowledge the 'of every other commodity, and more, 
true principle.8 of the currency, and who, perhaps, of currency, than of any thing 
in fact, in nis opinion, did not know- any else. Whoever, then, possessed the 
thing abont it.. This company of.mer- power of^egulating the'quantity of money, 
chant| wera^ then, invested .with the could always govern its value, and make 
management of the great and important the pound note, as he had said before, 
concern on which the welfare of tlvB worth fourteen shillings or two sovereigns, 
country, and the stability of its best in- nnless the rhint, by opening to coin for 
terests, materially depended’. They -were the. public, counteracted the operation of 
the .men whe had the lpbwer of making the hank issues. By pursuing a wise’and 
their one pound hot,e worth I4s. or 17s. prudent course, the Bank might have so 
or 18«, or 19s.,, as it-Tiad!! successively T^ulated its affairs, ns to have prevented 
beea, under their guidance, between the the-currcncy from sustaining any depre- 
years 1813 and >81,9. .jin. the latter year, elation . from 1797 downwards; they 
and for four„.years previoustp it,, the sys- might, in fact, have governed the market- 
tern had so operated its to’wrig the cur- price pf bullion,* and the foreign ex- 
rency within something like $ per cent changes; but, unfortunately, tliey. had 
VOL. VII. ® lav 
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ndt taken the atepa necessary far that average price was SOs. per qni^ter, and 
purpose. to-morrow, If that wefe the period for 

With reepilct to the bill of 1819, he correcting the standard of money by 
must aiy^ 'that he never regretted the sucli a regulation, it might ber necessary 
share-VshiCh he had taken in that/neasure. to alter it to 60a. or 90jtj thus cdusmg a 
->«£Hfear,hear.3 Remarks had frequently sudden variation in all money paymenta 
bwh made upon an opinion whicli he from one day to another. [Mr, Weatorn 
(Mf. Ricardo) had given of the effect here signified his dissent.] Hwwosax* 
whitdi had been produced on the value of tremely sotvv to have mistaken the hon. 
ghid, and therefore on the value of tnemb^, and lie would not press this part 
money, by the purchases made by the of his argiHuentw Ete must, however, say. 
Bank, whidi he had computed at five per that to take the average price of corn, es 
cent, making the whole rise in the value the best measure of value, was a most* 
of money ten per cent. He confessed mistakda principle. The hon. number 
that he had very little groend for foftn- had, indeed, quofedin support of "such a 
ing any collect opimun on this tnbject. measore of value, thu^ concurring autho* 
By comparing money with its standard, rities of Locke and Adam Smith, who 
we had certain means of judging of its had asserted that the average price of 
dept^ciation, but he knew of none bv corn, during a period of ten years, was a 
which we were able to ascertain with less variable standard than gold; and in 
eertainty alterations in real or absolute support of the opinion, the prices taken 
value. His opinion of the standard itself accfording to such an average were quoted, 
having been raised five per cent in value, Bet the great fallacy in the argument 
by the purchases of the Bank, was prin- was this—>tbat, to prove that gold was 
cipklly founded on the effect which he more vmiabte than • corn, they were 
should expect to follow, from a demand obliged to commence by supposing gold 
from the general stock of the world |if invariable. Unless the medium in which 
from fifleen to twenty millions worth m the price of barn is estimated could be 
coined money. If, as he believed, fbe|e asserted to be invariable in its value, how 
was in the world twenty times as mu^ could the corn be said not to have varied 
gold tmd Silver as England had lately re- in relative value ? If they must admit 
qnired to establish li^r standard on^its the medium to be variable^—and who 
ancient footing, he should say that the would deny it ?-»thBD what became of the 
effect of that measure could not have argument I So far from believing com 
exceeded five per cent.* The hon. mem- to be a better measure of value than gold, 
ber, who had brought forward this motion be believed it to be a much worse one, 
had dUputedf the propriety of the standard and more dependent upon a variety of 
recognized by Mr. Peel’s bill, and con- fluctuating causes for its intrinsic value, 
tended, that the value of corn would have What was the real fact) la populous 
formed a better and more fixed Standard, oauutsies, they were oompelled to grow 
His reason in support of such an oj^idon uora on a worst quality of hind than they 
was, that the average price of Oorn, taken Vere obliged to do 'when there was not 
fur a series of ten years, or for longer the same demand for tabristence. In 
periods, fbmished a standard less Habib Mcb countries then, the price most rimi 
to Variation than the Standard Of gold. , to remunerate ,the grower, or else the 
He did not perfectly comprehend that commodity must b*e proonr^ from abroad 
Wti of the non. meftiber’s gtgumefft, by the indirect application of a huger 
Either he meant that the country ought Oa|Htal. There were many^caoseft anew 
to have a fixed metallic atandara, i^egu- . rating on the Value ofeom, aed thereiore 
lated by the price Of com each year, ai making h a variabie 6taDdBrd.-wlfBprovew 
deduced from the average M Ibe ten jprew mencs in husbandrji't diseoTcriea of the 
vious years, or else by an avdfafi^ fhr ten (eScucy ef uew maonrO} the vei^ tsa- 
yeefa, determinable at the etrti^fOD |Hk>vtMaembf>ailira8iiing*'iaB<fifine^ had « 
every ten years. Now, in any w«y ta dmd^y tw )ower tbeimicau Agaio, the 
which the average could be tdleen,''aew ,dlffitf«eit*enp<«sp^lf>redeetim,aQae^^ 
cordirig tb either plan, there wotdthbbtf j'^iHlie'sdpital'OlmemrT Ibr euHhrotiMV 
suddeit and considerable variaUoe <aftd (fid aBckmi ef pepuMtion to be'abp* 
value of the euiteoey. To.day, for on* !p^ wMi fbo^ m m teadebey h> 
ample, the sfandntd mi|ht be hand with .mmib diei^rieei that theto were 
veferenee ti^ the prtele ef eoru, vlhfctn ite/gefeeayrta^ CMswaniteratiag eiidconhfnidw 
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ing with each other, the poe to ^cht^peo b patiod ae three yeara, and of t|ie varii^^ 
and the other to incrcaae the price of ihs tiona of price in that time. The hoojli 
commodity; bow, then, conld it. be wid igeatleman, in his argument^ hadassumi^, 
to furnish the least variaWe-.etandardil-^ that the price of wheat was, to be oerman.. 
[Hear, bear.] It was a. pact. ^ Adam nent as.it^now stood. He (Mr.Ricirdo j;- 
Smith’s argument that corn, was a steadier i ;thoyght, it waa by no means likely to be 
criterion^ because it generally , took the 1 .permanent; he.anticipiited that it waulOL; 
siuBOquantity to'furnish one .roan’s sns^'j rise; and, indeed, if tlie pxetent was not' 
tensnce. That might bet but still the. >'remunerating pric.e,«it was impossible 
cost of production did not tlio less vary, that it should not for in no case, 

and, that ipast regulate the price. Its would production go on, for any eomi*, 
power of sustaining life.,was one thing:; derablo length of time, without .renuH. 
Its value was another. He fully agreed ncrating prices. The alteration in the. 
with t^e hen. member for Rssei, that price of the quarter of wheat, iheoi i<k 
there were various causef operating, alsoi three years, was as the diSerenccbetween. 
on the value of goi(L*some of which , were 5(ls. aod 118«. But, in 1808| the pfi^i 
of a permaneat, and others of a tempo- fell aga'in to In 1810 it attain^j 
rary nature. The more or less produO-' 106r. and in 1814 was reduced tp. ;73r< 
tiveness of the mines were among the perma* The variations,, in short, were indpite 
ment causes; the.demancfe. for ^rrency,. constant—•[Hear!]. Then,*with regard., 
or for plate,, in consequence of increased to the price of flour, he had ascertaiim'd,: 
wealth and populaticm, were temporary that in tlie year 1801, In the month of. 
oasMes, though probably of some const- July, the Victualling office at Deptford.! 
derable duration. A demand for hats or paid 124<. for the sack of flour. Ib Dc-r 
for cloth would elevate the value of those cember of the same year they paid only 
commodities, but as soon as the requisite 7^. In December, 1802, they (laid for 
quantity of capital was employed in pro- th »same commodity and quantity, .^2s .; 
ducing the increased quantity required, in December, 1804, S9s.; and itrsubse- 
their value would fall to the former level, qii :nt years the price i)er sack was sue-, 
The same was true of gold: an increased cdSsively from 9ds. to 50s., in short, Bs 
demand would raise its value, and would uncertain as possible. All these details 
ultimately lead to an- increased supply, tended to show that the price'of corn was 
when it .would fall to its original level,i if perpetually fluctuating and varying.; and ^ 
the cost of production had not also been it would only be wonderful if such were.v 
increased. No principle was more true not the case. The hon. gentleman had 
then that the cost of production was the said^ that be hoped Qo member of that ■ 
regulator of value, and that demand only House would, with a contrary eonviotiou. 
produced temporary, efteets. The hon. on his mind, refuse, from motives of mia«. 
member (Mr. Western) had entered into taken pride or prejudice, to acknowledge 
elidiorate statements of the amount of any former error into vsiviefa be might 
taxation at di&rent periods, estimated in have follen in the consideration of these 
quarters of wheat, and from this statement^ subjects. lie (Mr. R.) coidd assure tiie 
he inferred an enoFamusTall in the value hop. geatlemsm,>'t|iat so fair as he himself 
of money. Npw,,;!^ these' calculations, might be suraosed to he concernp4« 
and the mode m applying^ them, were of would not allow any foolish pride .of .|he- 
any value, they mutt ep^y at all times sort to operate with him. The born gen-^ 
aa'well as-at ue.pretfotv . .Let the boBj, tleman had remarked, at some length, on 
member, thea, exteitd. his* caldulationt .a the evidence which had been furnished to 
litthe.over former tafoesiiand see.how liw: that House by,,Mr. Tooke, with respect 
reaMHungs-applied.'' ifitjefereime, were 'to,the effect an abundance of commu- 

made toicbree pahiculae yearsfwhicsh' he Iditfes .. fowe^ng ,prmes. Those prices 
Blrauldimme,' totfthon. gentkmao’s.cet#'*) wet3B jMiid:|a-.bajiomlM considerably more 
lotUm’ wofidd'.Iao]|.ia$ lmle^:differei^ito ithan;ti^.per Cidt;,.but Mt'.,Tooke Sx- 
«ltati'k:,{j£d itt ipfeiMhcvvl^, prioai-of jpras^ea^^that pf .the commodities he 
i|baaa watk ium^,.^, .peR»'^rterr»:}llf m$ntMineiik'the^ei.wa8.not one, fur the de-. 
1/K1S> (utaly tnre fcsuab^i^tvafd8} it/eil 9rei;dalltd::)faluat>t>f stbic^, when it ex^; 
te^50«4'ia480b&ffi^ as b^aaUBdm CMfeded ilehfjiee/cenh’ he could not waH^ 

famAnou* flucq aocounh .Vj'M. Ijuaniity of uU articles.ftfif 
tuatioQ.^ 4QlKthree['yesBah iv^eret thane olmsuitapti^Q^iirh^lVbjadboen brought, 
the ttausehan ttenxpeiieaca ef sa shmit our mai^ta, durmg the timeof ivhiphjtiBt 
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^nUcmaD 8(iQ|cec..oxccedc(l the quantity 
/burnished .ji^j^ny-fdrraer, period; and tliere 
were some of the imported articles, the 
pejees qf ,widch hed'Continued to fall ever 
sugars and cotton. surely 
,t^s .could not be matter of surprise, when 
^t]ie/House looked at the augmented quan- 
. The*lion, gentleman had dwelt 
VnupK on the injury which he conceived 
.life country had sustained in conseq^uence 
I'cp loans that had been contracted for, at 
periods when the prices of the public 
funds wereTow, and which were now to 
be redeemed when the prices were high; 
and to make the disadvantages still more 
appArent, life calculation of the hon. gen* 
tlcman was made in quarters of wheat at 
the corn prices of those times. The hon. 
gentleman said, “ in order to pay that 
stock at the present, value of money, 1 
require such an additional number of 
quarters of corn.” Any body who heard 
the hon. gentleman's speech would natu* 
rally hdve sopposed^that the rise in the 
price of the funds was necessarily qon* 
nected with the increased value of the 
currency. But this could not be'so;vjif 
the value of the currency had any thing |p 
do with it, the contrary effect would tale 
place. But the alteration.in the value of 
the currency had nothing to do with this 
question; if the dividends were paid in 
a more valuable medium, so was the price 
of stock estimated in the same valuable 
medium; and if the dividend were paid 
in the less valuable medium, so also was 
the price estimated in the like medium. 
During the American war, the-three per 
cent consols were as low as 53; and af¬ 
terwards they rase to 97. At that time 
there had been no tampering with the 
currency, • What, therefore, - could the 
value-of the currency have to do .with tlie 
price of the funds ^ if a man wanted 
money upon mortgage now he could raise 
}t at tour per cent; whereas, during the 
. Continuance of the late war, he not only 
H^ave seven or -eight per pent, but was 
obliged to procure the money, after all, 
in a round-about manner. The w}iole of 
the. argument might be reduced tp.-the 
statement of a single fact, which waf this' 
r-iiBey-who invested sums, of money in 
the funds at this day would get a, low .in.- 
teresf in,return; those who had invested, 
during the war had obtained a large in,* 
‘-":est.—\^ith respect; to an argument 
had been, advanced by the hon. 
iflemher for .Shrewsbuify (Mr. Bennct) 
'he could not iie. 0 Bcur in it. it was con¬ 


, Wcstern*s M<^ion concerning the ' 

tended by his hon. friend, that the whole 
loss on the recoinage of money in king 
William’s reign, when it was restored 
from a-depreciated to a sound state, was 
about two millions and a half; and he es¬ 
timated the inconvenience and loss to in-* 
dividuals at that sumi But his hon. 
friend forgot that contracts in all coun¬ 
tries existed in .a much larger proportion 
than money, and consequently the loss 
must have been much greater than his 
hon. friend had estimated. The contracts 
might, in fact, be twenty or fifty^times 
the amount of money, and thereloVe the 
interests of particular parties would have 
been affected accorffngly. It was quite 
clear, that any alteration effected in the 
value of currency must of necessity, now 
as well as at. all other times, affect one 
party or the other to such contracts; but 
this was an effect perfectly natural and 
inevitable. 

To recur to the question before the 
House, he must say, that the motion of 
the hon. member for Essex was calculated 
to awaken and renew the agitation, which 
he had hoped would, ere this, have sub- 
sided» It was calculated • to do much 
mischief—[Hear!]. If there were any 
chance of the hon. gentleman’s motion 
obtaining the support of the House, its 
success must be attended with the effect 
which, on the precedihg evening, his 
right lion, friend (Mr. Huskisson) had 
ably pointed out. Every person would 
be eager, .to get rid of money which was 
to be rendered liable to an excessive and 
.immediate depreciation. Every one 
would be anxious to withdraw it, as it 
were, from a currency of which he must 
aniicipote the fate; he would be directly 
Smbarking-it. in gold, ships, goods, pro¬ 
perty of -any kind that he might deem 
more likely to retain a steady value than 
money itself. -.He (Mr. 11.) believed 
that the measure of 1819 was chiefly per 
nicious to the country, on account of the 
unfoohded alarms which if created ‘in 
some men’s mipds, and the vague fi^rs 
that, other 'people Sft\t lest something 
should oqcur, .tJbe nature of which they 
cov.ld not themselves deflne. That alarm 
was'npw gpf over f-'ldiose fears were sui>- 
tlidtOg * and .lie conceived, that as the de- 
;precm;^n in. the value of our currency, 
<whi<dt a .feiv years agh was experienced, 
cpuld'.npt possibly veturn upon us in &- 
if we,»erlever*eil in the measures we 
,ha|l taken^'.mwouhl be the most unwise 
.Wng. In. thf: world to intcffere with en 
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act, thd disturbance of-which vould uti-. 
settle the great principle we had esta¬ 
blished. lie did flatter hftnself, that after 
the sulFering which the country trad under¬ 
gone, inconsequence of the Bank Suspen-^” 
sion bill, a measure of a similar character 
would never 'again be resorted to. His hon. 
friend (Mr. Bennctl had stated, that the de¬ 
preciation in the value of the currency was 
in l813 about 4<2 per cent. He thought 
his hon. friend had much overstated the 
amount of the depreciation. The highest 
price^ to which gold had ever risen, and 
that only for a short time, was S/.*IOs. per 
ounce. Even theft tlve Bank-note was 
depreciated only ^9 per cent, because 
3t. 10«. in Bank-notes could purchase the 
same quantity of goods as the gold in 
3/. i7i. 10^. of coin. If, then, 5l. lOi. 
in Bank-notes vvas worth 3l. 17s. lOfd. in 
gold, 100/. was worth 71/<, and one pound 
about fourteen shillings, which is a de¬ 
preciation of 29 per cent, and not 42 per 
cent,'as stated by his hon. friend. Ano¬ 
ther way of stating this proposition might 
make it appear that money had risen 4-2 
per cent; for if I4s. of^the money of 
1813 were now worth 20s., 100/. was now 
worth 142/.; but as he had already ob¬ 
served, nothing ivas more difRcult tharf to 
ascertain the variations in the value of 
money—to do so with any accuracy, we 
should have ati invariable measure of 
value; but such a measure we never had, 
nor ever could have. In the present case, 
gold might have fallen in value, at the 
same time that paper-money had been 
rising; and therefore, when they met, 
and were at par with each other* the rise 
in paper-money might not have been 
equal to the whole of the former differ¬ 
ence. To speak with precision, there¬ 
fore, of the value of money at any parti¬ 
cular period, was what no man could do; 
but when we spoke of depreciation, there 
was always a standard by which- that 
might be estimated. Another argument 
ot^bis hon.Triend greatly surprised him: 
he objected to the amendment of his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Huskisson), because it 
did not give him suiiicient security that 
the'standard would not be at some future 
time altered. ' He appeared to fear that 
recoutrs^might, on some supposed emer¬ 
gency, again bie had to the measure of 
1797‘. In short, his hoh. friend was for' 
adhering to the’ Standard fixed by Mr. 
Peeing- bill f and yetj iu the fame breath, 
added, ns > it-appeared’ to* him (Mr. Rv) 
must- incensi^teutlyv that lie' would vofte 


fb^ the motion of the bon. metAbM for < 
Essex, which profhSsOdly went td alter 
that standatd." 

'Mr. Pearse said',' that the hon. member 
for Portarlington had charged the Bank 
with error, and indiscretion in having be- 
‘Confe too ex tdnsive purchasers of gold , in 
consequence of the gassing'of the act of 
1819. Tho fact w'as, that the Bank were 
quito passive in taking the gord fVom. the 
merchants who offered it for their pu.*- 
chnso. The consequence, however, had 
been, that bullion' had been paid wbCh'- 
ever it had been demanded, and tlint dh 
issue of 10 or 11,000^000 of gold sove¬ 
reigns had taken place. Ever since hp 
had been connected with the establish¬ 
ment,' he had been invariably against afl 
forced or artificial measures. Tlie,' clf- 
stanccs which had chiefly led to the lath 
high and the existing low prices, and 
plenty of gold, were, perhaps, these; — in 
1797, the country was pretty full,of gold. 
During the ensuing year some gold, in 
small quantities, was sent out of the coun¬ 
try, to pay a few balances, such as pur- 
rliases of corn and other commodities. 
As fast as that gold went out of the coun- 
t/y> the qualitity of Bank notes issued was 
increased. Up to the year 1810, which 
was 13 years after the .suspension of cash 
payments, gold enough was leH in the 
country to pay ail its foreign balances. 
By the end of the year 1813, the war had 
become excessively expensive, and very 
large quantities of wheat were purchased. 
Still,.however, suiiicient gold was left in 
the country to pay the same balances; 
but it was at this period that it obtained 
its excessive price. In four years after¬ 
wards, when the war and these several 
causes ceased, gold fell extremely. When 
peace returned, and trade was more regu¬ 
larly settled, the excliunges became gra- 
'dualiy more favourable to us. The issue 
of Bank-notes in thp meantime certainly 
Continued ; but it was with great regu¬ 
larity. In fact, the Bank had no means 
of making forced issues. In proportion 
as the^omina) Value and. the trading value 
of gold was different, the transactions bc- 
tiveen man and man were more or less af> 
fected ; but the issues of Bank-notes were 
kept up, always with reference to the 
standard’price of gold. He would assert, 
that. as the Bank had never forced an 
-issue, so neither had there ever been any 
depreciation in Jtlie value of their notes,* 
;Whh refcreuoe to the price ol gold;, 

' ^\x P, BurdtU said, that if ever there 
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the hon. mender had, in Iiit oonsidemtion 
of the whole*efi<K:t of tins measure,'hy 
which the eirculating mndiom of the 
country had been ao mudi decreased,; 
estimated the whole amounti^of that efibct 
at 10 per Cent, or 20 per cent od prices 
for whatever ^ calouldtbn iflig^ht be), it 
aid appear to him (sir F. B.) that the 
bon. gentleotan, if'he supposed, that'the 
loss tfo the poblic was no more than would 
result from this 10 or 20 per cent, was' 
totally mistaken. {|Mr. Ricardo expressed 
his dissent from this statement]. - He 
(sir F. B.) appeared to be in error (p the* 
statement he was snaking, jind therefore 
would not pursue it. Hut suppose that 
any jlortion, say one>fiRh, of the circulat* 
ing medium of the country had been with¬ 
drawn, he (jur F. B.) contended, that tho' 
eifect would be to decrease the whole in¬ 
come of the productive classes of the 
comnjuntty—the agriculturists, the manu¬ 
facturer, and the merchant—in the pro¬ 
portion of one-fifth. Taking the gross 
produce of the income of the productive 
classes at 600,000,000f. (and for aught he 
knew, it might be mdre), then if one- 
third (and he apprehended that one-third 
of our currency had actually been with*-* 
drawn), if one-fhird of their circulating 
medium were taken away, the loss to 
them would not be in proportion of that 
one-third merely, nor any thing like it. 
But it would be a loss of income, to the 
Productive classes. Of 200,000,000/. That 
was*the proper way of looking at the 
thing.' Tne mere 'matter of the money 
being lest was notbihg: but here, were 
those clasps, with a loss of one-third of 
their means, caUed upon to pay dll bur-- 
theM and debts, contracted and levied 
dlrliig^ a period of great deprecdationv 
Ibey rdqdired 'to be allowed’ to'pay in 
proportion: and notonly wall this ah in¬ 

justice, but it loigbt be the destruction-ef' 
the country if tti^ tdieaspted to discIUH%e^ 
them fhianyi>thiilr 'wa 5 t.' . ' • 

- Ktiw,;wiHi reSpbct^telhe it^ticej^sisfi; 
was' ealti^, that wbnid accrue frem wrd- - 
viMi^;cif vnd-aii adjhmmeai 

of' thb^chbifactrbitwMw the'tdve>nin«»v- 
and 3dd t-did^ 

. tbb^ aflifr: ddiKogt iniat 

cMpstbiaied* 

i^i^ih^^wiyadite'aMylsjulU owtHwr 
mcirsiltonr^ill^chd Itftftds^ m <makinfp#t* 

hitfbdSbl iae^dHid'.ltf ^ddsdepredated cur*l 

dteir nomlMl- 


waa''a ^tlo4 ^w^lc^^^^nired great firm- 
nus and sjWmgth tniiidi it was that at 
’ ijtmch biS' horL 'trien^ the member for 
ESsejti^ hdd^li^'o.ught forward the present 
nip|:mlk';^.His hon. friend had shown to 
W.{H^Se and to the country, that when 
1|il('mind was fully made up upon a 
mlptire Whicli he \|as convinced would 
bd of' great public benefit, he was not to 
be iiteterred oy any consideration—he was 
imi’ to be barred by any obstacle—from 
ilsing his best efibrts to put that measure 
into execution. It might be said of his 
hon. friend, what Jtad been said of a great 
man of former times — “ Vincit amor 
patriae.” With this feeling as to the con- 
duct of his hon. friend, the member for 
Essex, he must taho the. liberty tq 
complain tf little of the hon. member for 
Fortarlington, who seCmed' to him to hint 
something like a disappr^ation of that 
conduct. That bon. member bad objected 
to tltc motion, on the ground that it 
yiiould end in disappointment, and would 
create a fever *in the public mind; and 
had treated it with less of liberality, than 
judging from his general habits, was tc 
have been expected from him. Knowing! 
his hon. friend as he did, he feit surprisedi 
that the hon. member for Fortarlington 
should for a mo’ment imagine any thing 
but good could result from a member m 
par-lmmenFs openly speaking the truth in 
that House. Now, that good must result 
from tlte motion was evident t for, if his hon. 
friend was mistaken as to the causes which 
had produced the distress^ under which 
the country laboured, then Ihe fallacy 
would be exposed, and the fever which 
such opinions may have created in the 
country iWmoved: bur if the 'distress was 
produced by those causes, then the House, 
knowing the evil, wdutd bn bound to in¬ 
quire into and remedy it as speedily os 
possible. The hon. member for Fmtar- 
l^gton had alluded (p the various prices 
tf'com at difierenrperiods, but be (sir F.* 
JK'l difiered totally firom tbe hon. mem* 
infelences. from those nrgumentjsi. 
contended,'that the limited dVc'u-i* 
currency had produced d^-i 
1'9^* member had 

■ tnl'prtirei 'tliat there Had bfeen biglir:k^) 
16w at'differ^t pefiads,’wUh6dt- 

e ddndlbgtilil^ fibetuatioa'in the eutvin^y^ 
it thi^,t6i’cL‘:Ureibblelir had notshowii^tiyf 
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priCM exEtei^ tn6iw’W4k aii'syfere‘prtesini# 
Cf distress in 'ihtf 'et^try, qs' waa- itiifor- 
tuAately the 68se‘Kif ' But when 




deppMHKtion; tl]| civil ]i«t bad beea aus- foiwdaiion for all those etils uodar which 
merited to meet tne reduction in the stand- the country qow Ibhoured. ” 

ard 1 salaries and ^lowanoas out of the fi.eference hcd been made by a fight 
public revenue had beeu increased ioi the hoi), gentleman (Mr. Huskisson) t6 th^ 
saoie ratio from the same causae all the proceedings with rchpect to the currency^ 
expenditure of government had bee^ in king Williaqj*» time^ and it had been’ 
settleu with a view to the depreidatton; all broadly statedi, ^lat similar calamities had 
coatracts between man and man had been been (he resplt of n(nilar*'cauee9 both then 
affected by Could there then bh any, and now. But no^jiihg could be n^ore op.' 
injustice- in taking this into coneideratiom posite than the two cases, either in respect 
when we felt ourselves pressed down by to the amount of calamity e^tperiepced, 
the evils of a cliange in our money system • the nature of the transactions out of which 
What injustice could there be In demand- >t arose, or the conduct and principles of 
ing a’leduetioD of the nominal amount of the government by which it vfas mef. At 
the taxesi proportioned to^ tl^ <‘iso in the the period when king WiHiam resfored the' 
value of the staodaid, as their nomiiu)! currency, the silyer was clipped and re¬ 
amount had been increased in proportion duced in value, but the whole of tlie cur- 
to the depreciation 1 The peo^e, at the rency was not depreciated. It was only 
time when these taxes were tn^esed, when tbe_ silyer coin that was debased; the gold 
the government expenditure wak increased maintained its standard qualities; and out 
and their own contracts were formed, of the 9,000,000 of money in circulation 
were aware that a change bad taken place 4,000,000 were gold. The good gold cir. 
in the currency, timugb they could not culation for some time sustained the 'bad 
then ascertain its nature, or see into all silver; but when the detcrioratidn of the^ 
its consequences. This change they cal- latter came to be generally known, it fell 
led high prices. With a view to those in price, and two standards were formed, 
high prices, therefore, every mortgage was What did the minister of king William do 
entered into, every family arrangement .m this emergency i He did not get the 
made, every provision for children settled, Jlank jfo issue paper, and then empower it 
and every contract formed. AU parties. Ho stop payment: he did not force the de* 
both debtor and cceditori both those who tsriorated currency on the country: he 
were to pay aad those who were to re- did not declare that the had silver should 
ceive, carried on their transactions, and be a legal tender, as Bank.notes had been 
arranged their plans, m the conhdenoe declared by the restriction laws. Ko: 
tliat nigh prices would continue; or, in iiwtead of keeping the debased money in 
other words, that the currency would not oweulation, he recalled it; instead of ma- 
be altered. Whet injustioe was there, king it legal tender, he passed severe laws 
therefore—since we ihad now altered the and enacted heavy penalties against those 
standard—in taking into mew this mass of who should receive it. The ministers of 
contracts, plans, engagempnts, public and that day even took to themselves blame 
private obligations, national burtiiens, for pot being able to recall it as early as 
and officud meomes, • which bad ariseh .they wished, and endeavoured (o protect 
during the high priceiiii nnd uuder a belief the public from the frauds and cheats re- 
tbat tlie stanilird would' not be again at- suiting from it. They went further. They 
tered ! Wbw gedttem^ talked of the"* not only cried down the bad money, but 
iCijastipo of inlerfeMng with existing con- they offered to receive it in full for the 
tracts, they ought te recelteot that the in- taxes, carried it to the mint, i^d recoined 
ju^e did pet begin now. They ought it. Even for a considerable length of 
tiflave-given due Wpigbt to their prinoi- time, when this chpt money was pro- 
jdes, imd paid a proper deference $o their hibit^ from circulation, it was received in 
iMral feeiingih whao they originally al- payment into the treasury at its nominal 
lewed the steodard to be altered by the aaine. What apology was there between 
meaiuve pf 1767< > B<Mi' tbnH arhen ^tbsy eonduct )ika thif ana the measuies which 
peemitted the eooditlona oC all contraatl bad ba<^n adopted in and subsequent to the 
te^be altwed, tbay oevet thought of ilmt yaay 1797 ? The former showed honesty 
inlastiee which (bay now brought forward ; integrity: it was intended to preserve, 
as a bar to tbewaaant qtation.^ l^y, tp pitor the standard; while the mea- 
from a, blind, eonoddnca 'In the miniatep, ' sptW of the present period iotroducea as 
they gave thstr votes in ^your of an altar ' ooptplete a clunge into the standartL as if 
Tstioa in the standakdi aad tlnisiaid. tbei|tba)coin bad been debased by act of par- 
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UiMnaent in.n97» anil rased since 1814. 
It. was in consequ^ce of the debasing of 
the coin in the tinie of king WlUiatn, and 
proposals, for restoring it, that the con- 
troyarsy^so often alluded to, arose between 
Mr, Locke and Mr. Lowndes. The latter 
declared that bullion had risen in value, 
liepause the^silver coin had fallen. “ No, 
(said Mr. Locke),* bullion has not risen 
b|i,t the ciiiTeriey is debased.” As a re¬ 
medy for the evil, Mr. Lowndes, consis- 
tenlly enough with his theory, proposed 
to alter the* standard; for it should be re- 
tiiarkcd that the standard had not then 
been altered as now. Mr. Locke, on the 
other hand,•contended wisely and irresis- 
tibl}, tliat the remedy was not to be found 
in an alteration of the standard, but in. a 
restoration of the coin to its legal weight 
and fineness—that an alteration of the 
standard would create the greatest embar¬ 
rassment, and be accompanied with the 
greatest injustice. What Mr. Locke so 
strongly objected to, we had twice done 
we had altered the standard in 1797, and 
again, by the measure pursued for the re¬ 
sumption cf cash payments, since 1.8^. 
The dipt money of that period could le 
objected to ; it was not the lawful moni^ 
cif the country, whereas, ihedeterlorateU 
currency of 1797 was declared a legal 
tender. Mr. Locke had ably stated those 
reasons for not altering thestandard, which 
ought to have occurred to our ministers for 
not passing the act of 1797. It would, he 
said, alter all contracts. Those who owed 
money would pay less than they had en¬ 
gaged to pay, and those who were credi¬ 
tors would receive less than they had 
stipulated to accept. We had altered the 
standard twice, and wefe. now suffering 
from the consequences of clrangcs that 
ought to have been foreseen. 

The question was, how^ in onr present 
cii cunistances, injustice was to be avoided,^* 
and distress removed. It could not be 
denied, that a great part of the public 
debt was contracted in a depreciated 
currency. The hon. member for Port-, 
arllogton had admitted this,, and bad 
stated that in 1813, the pound was about, 
equal to li shillings, at whicli iL,might! 
have been retained. That was probably' 
what his hot), friend, the member Tor 
Essex, would have proposed. There w^ 
no room to doubt that by neglecting tl^*' 
fpet, and restoring the currency to its 
. ancient standard, without making allow¬ 
ance for the previous (lepreciation, the 
greatest injustice was done to ail classes 


of the comniunity, but especially to the 
industrious classes. Hy continuing to 
support the act by which these evils were 
produced, tbe injustice was perpetuated. 
When be spoke of Mr. Peel’s bill as tbe 
cause of the evil, he merely alluded to 
it as the consummation of a system which 
had,worked its chief effects before Us 
enactment; and, consequently, that bill 
in itself could no more be justly accOsed 
of producing our present distress, tlmn 
the liimb in the fable,< of giving dUtnrli- 
ance to the wolf, the year before it was 
born.. In entering on the inqui^ pro¬ 
posed by the motion, the committee 
would not, thereiore,'(g>ofine itself to the 
consequences, of that measure alone. All 
the dimculties of the country, arising froqt 
legislative interference with the currency 
since 1797, must be looked in the face 
and fully examined. No man could deny 
tluit great injustice had been done, and 
overwhelming calamities cxperionccd; 
and it surely could be no sulQcient answer 
to a call for inquiry into the extent of the 
evil, and the nature of the remedy—tliat 
his majesty’s ministers had resolved to do 
nothing—-that they had determined to let 
the country sink or swim, rather than re¬ 
open the question The hon. baronet 
again reverted, to the proceedings with 
respect to the currency in king William’s 
time, and showed not only the difference 
but the contrast between them and the 
late measures. The two cases had not a 
feature of resemblance, cither as regarded 
the state of the country or the conduct of 
the government. The ministers of that 
day endeavoured to prevent any altera¬ 
tion of the. currency. The ministers of tho 
present day thought nothing of the public 
tojustice they were committing,, or the 
national 'stiffering they were creating, but 
bad been solely .occupied^ with the idea of 
getting as mueb^money .as t^ey qo'qjd froio 
tbe Bank, and thus obtaining Jdie means 
. of aecomplisbihg their projects^ gt what- 
evec aaermee of Jbe generel .int^c<$ts. 
When the suljrer coin vjwas crip^. 
in -WilUam’s time "the" ilefiased. moaey, 
^ampuqted on]y,.|tb iSjpO^OOO/., pirculatiog 
'with , 0 ^ currency. 

>l^en» ib i^4»';haefutpri«.wete taken tp 
rntpre tnea(a^a^^we 70,000,0001. 
of ja currency^ iqoludidg Bank of England, 
and country ,without a. jungle 

guinea,of gi^jwio. Here, therefore, .apr 
peared somr^ing 4ike a conspiracy bcr 
tween tbe hnd the government to 
■altef tbe circulal^w, and to cheat the ior 
dustribus classes. 
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When he thus expresMd hht dpinfon of 
the hiiichier occasioned Iry the alteration 
hf the standard, he vTaa hot bound to my 
that be agreed in any specific plan byielrico 
that nifsc^ieFinight be counteracted. He 
was inclined to wait thc^rbault of ioqdfryi 
and he would eay that no nan had dope 4 
^ater service to hia country than hfs 
Bon. friend in proposing the presetii 'iO'^ 
quiry, and making the question the dub- 
ject of fair discosston. Notwithstanding 
the opinion of the hon. tnember for Port> 
arlingtont he, for one, would say. that ho 
apprehended no evil frOm the ratlest dla^ 
cussion. The most Itbtriied and most able 
of those gentleme'n who bad' devoted 
themselves to questiefts of this hhtd, had 
not made up their minds on what it was 
proper to do to meet an esil which they 
all acknowledged. Was it fit, then, that 
the House should separate in this state of 
uncertainty ? Was it fit that the country 
should see them unhble to %ome to an 
agreement, in a mattOr so pressing to its 
welfare or relief? The jpaoiie mind was 
restless and uneasy. Was it proper that 
no resolution shoiud be taken before the 
prorogation, to alidy its anxiety, or 
guide its judgment? Ail the causes 
hitherto brought forward to account (hr 
the public distress had bemi found in¬ 
adequate or fidlacious. First wO were told, 
about eight years ago, by the noBb lord 
opposite, that our calamities were oc¬ 
casioned by a transition firotaa war to 
peadb. The honest cottntfy g|enUemen 
believed for the time In this decisratian} 
nor did he blame tbeA for the confidence 
which they genertdly repoSed in nihust«^ 
to wKom they justly ascribed .superior 
means of knowled^ bn most subjects. It 
was natural, therefore, that tliey shoulif 
give their confidence totlie minister of 
the day, and it was, perhaps, (br.tu- 
natc that they were little* disposed to in¬ 
terfere captiously on questions which they 
had not studied deeply. 'But when he 
spqlteithas, fie did not tot^a^ to deny 
there might be a comipc acquiescence, as 
well as a laudabie ooiifidence, and tbai'for 
** gifts which blind the eyes of the wise,**' 
some might ewronder their" judginent ta 
the minuter. To such he now made no 
alltisibn. He spoke of voluntary and tth-' 
bought confidence; and, Certainly, W 
minister had ever piade more ext^ihrO' 
demands on the li^rality of his friends 
than the Bobld lord,* No minister ever' 
took less trouble to give theb consistent 
reasons fo' foUowhig hnii-*^XiO minister 
VOL. vir. ® 


jeVer got tbei? sanction to measures form- 
ed with so little consideration. In proof 
of thfs, he might allude to hia motions 
and projects dbr^ag the present session, 
whiCQ had Beeq pressed and abandoned 
with a degree of levity which scarcely 
gave hh frnne^ a shadow of excuse for 
trastiog his jui^;men(;f His llrst theory 
fbr accounting lor the public distress was 
a transition ^oOt war to peace. That 
triitigitioo had begun eight years ago, and 
had Vet reached Its consummation. 
Tfi^ next cause ‘was, an tmpbrtatido of 
fbrelgn cbm«-onr agriculture sufihrhd 
because, thohgh corn was, 'high, we 
Were in prt bup^lied fiom abroad. 
X com pill was introduced for the 
purpose, therclbre, of preventing * im¬ 
portation, and great apprehensions were 
entertained by the peoj^e that the bill 
wduld raise prices. He, (sir F. B.) was 
prsui^ed that the people were wrong in 
this bpinioU—-he was persuaded that the 
001*0 bill would not moduee high prices. 
The bill passed, and corn* fell, and was 
si^ll depressed. The distress which this 
o^asioned was called agricultural dis¬ 
tress; but he was convinced that it was 
^distress Extending over all the in¬ 
dustrious classes. As the com law passed, 
and prices fell, some other theory must be 
invented toaccount for the general disti ess; 
and redundancy of produce was next 
brought forward. But then came the re«, 
port of the agricultural committee which' 
stawd that the late crops were only 
average crops. In one year, for an 
average of several years, we had imported 
1,200,000 quarters of grain, and the price 
sl^l continued high. For these three last 

C s we had imported no com at all 
I abroad, and our'own crops at home 
were only average crops; and yet, with 
this apparent increase of demand, and 
stationary state of supply, we are suffering 
from a redundant produce which could 
offtun nu market. It would appear from 
these facta, that impbrUitiOQ rather had a 
tendemey to prices than depress 
tbeno, as pieces had fallen since we had 
to imporf. The great trade of 
evis^ Ctmatty tvos Its internal trade— .the 
dtli^|ni|}on bf the commodities of its own 
or foreign growth for intemal consump- 
tiotr. Xf'tba manufacturing clisse.. were 
owpicyed, they became Uk bc«i customers 
nf tbe agritmltural — they must both 
fiobVish iw sdffer tnaether. When we im¬ 
ported 1 , 200,000 quarters of toieign com, 
oV, according to a common calculation, 
3 Q 
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corn for 1,200,000 people, we had eo 
many actively employed in manufacturing 
industry, who were the customers of the 
farmers for additional articles of produce. 
Some part of such a popolafioil must be 
supported by foreign corn. The in¬ 
dustrious fdasscs who coUsumed it in oor 
years ofprospcrityf were now on the pobr- 
rates. A great population usefully em¬ 
ployed « as the glory of a country, but ft 
population not employed at all, or em¬ 
ployed uuproductively, was a source of 
calamity. He was persuaded that tHe 
country gentlemen were wrong in en¬ 
deavouring to restrain the free trade in 
corn, or in wishing this country to become 
an exporting ratner than an importing 
country. The demand for agricultural 
produce could only be kept up by a well 
employed, industrious and prosperous po¬ 
pulation, with a tendency to exceed the 
supplies at home, and therefore requiring 
importation from abroad. By debarring 
them from the use of foreign corn, we 
prevented them from having a market for 
their manufactures. We thus cripplhd 
their iodustry, and threw them for re^ef 
upon the parish. 

He had thus gone over all the theot^es 
of the noble lord to account for the 
public distress. A transition from war 
to peace had grown out of date; im¬ 
portation of corn could no longer be 
pleaded as a cause of our sufferings when 
wc imported none; and the redundancy 
so conf.dei)t1y relied on as sufRcii^ to 
account for all our calamities turned hut 
to be only average crops. No cause 
seemed adequate to account for apparent 
facts, but the state of the currency. It 
was not a sufficient reason for not entering 
on the inquiry to be told that ministers 
had made up their minds. But it was 
said the inquiry would bo difficult—an 
excellent reason why it should imme¬ 
diately be instituted, and a committee 
appointed, as the best instifumeat fbr 
carrying it forward. It had likewise been 
said th.»t there was no remedy, but an 
issue of paper which would be' liOiltbd, 
That he denied. Suppose the ObtireUCy 
had been arrested as it stood In (h« 
pound note was then equal to I4^ilm1», 
and to this extent the eorrOclioa nil&t' 
he blade. Nor would he allow the Badk' 
to hove that influence over tbe'euitetiiy' 
which they had before. He allowed ti^ 
the directors were hanourUMd dtfd re^* 
spectable men, and that they condUctea 
their concerns as hobestl^ and 'dWtitdr- 
estedly as any other company; hut he 


would not intrust such an instrument in 
their hands as the direction of the cur« 
rency. He would not permit them to 
play flist and loose with all the contracts 
of the nation, by lowering or raising the 
value of the 'thoney in which they were 
contracted. Hie government should be 
made res^nsible fbr the exercise of this 
power. He did not mean to state any 
raecifle opinion, or to declare a preference 
lor any particular plan; but something 
should be done—and something must be 
done—to save the industrious classy 
frpm absolute ruin. If the noble marquis 
opposite Could mot ^ make up Ins mind 
what was the best course to pursue in a 
matter so difficult, he ought to confess 
bis inability, and relinquish a situation 
whiclr he could not fill to the public ad¬ 
vantage. He was given to understand, 
that the manufacturers were not now 
making profits to the amount of the in¬ 
terest or their capital; and he gave the 
statement the more credit, because be 
could not see how it was possible that 
manufactures should be flourishing, and 
agriculture ih a state of such extreme 
distress. Ministers bad involved the 
country in its present difficulties, and 
they were bound to find a remedy for 
the evil. It was not to be permitted that 
the people should die under it, because 
the king's ministers did not choose to 
incur the responsibility of a remedy. It 
was impossible for any rational man to 
contend, that it was fit that the House 
should be dismissed, acid the members 
sent back to their cocistituents, until 
every method had been tried of averting 
the present calamities. He applauded 
^the industry and the ability displayed 
on this subject by his bon. friend, the 
member for Essex, whose aiguments and 
facts were equally conclusive,- although 
an attempt had been made to cast a ridi¬ 
cule upon them • by exaggerated mis¬ 
statements. He referred particularly to 
whet bad fallen last night'‘from s right 
h'db.‘gentleman ‘ (Mr.- Huskhaon), who 
li^ld ,represented flHit -'his hon. friend 
4lr{|ihed.'fcorri to’be 'fbe currency of the 
'htiihdCml,' Sudh ktl osaertion was un- 
‘bBii«id;^<H3 rMdcfed'Upon anybody rather 
'Hikn^utibn'hie hori. <mend. After con- 
tilS^g'tliiltf.'tbe ‘preduetivenesa'of the 
’^fiil^‘1%i^ib^ 'td colleges, on which 
reserved; supported 
'tht9‘lm^ib8bc' df '(be hon. memoer ftir 
‘biwob^' ekpweSsed, in 
conclusion, his entire approbetiotrOr ftie 
original motion. 
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^^fUudksQK atfpeaM 


bevd hifflj irli»tli«i; 08 bad raprt^op^d ^ 
both aoember hr E«s9i(i n 
cORtjrvaf to be the* earrfi^^«bi? 
nidntabed that be ■4«rQ(ipte4,«pm Jb^iQg 
the st|odard» Hewo;i)4qijit ea}l ib^ VA* 
•andid ctf the ben. basnet I bu^ weo^d 
aay tbafr Jie bad'tbecviHinierapce^lfdf 
Toe hon. baroBot repivmnted hi^^aa 
compaHng ihe avvteaey.of,!?^ t^ai^ 
io tte tioae ef king, WiUieak He bad o^t 
dene ao. • He bad cotepared the preiKt^re 
whtch.noir prevailed Jjirom the restprattop 
df a BWtfdtte eurreocy, ,vritb that d^ripg 
king William’s reign, w^bad argued, that 
similar e$scu hau arisen frera sindlar 
canses, , * 

Mh ^fttoood addressed ,the Hotde to 
the fo^owing effect; 

• X rke, Sir, for tbe pvrposo of eapUin* 
ing t6 tbe House the reaibOBa for which I 
cotiOBC in the motioo betbre it; and to 
call the attentioa of the House to the 
grounds on which, as it appears to me, 
that motion rests, which, if an opinion 
were to be formed from many ot thoae 
arguments by which H has been opposed, 
might be taken to refer to questions pud 
interests of unimportant detail; and not to 
be, as i understand it,,a measure which, 
whether in respect to the ,magnitude of 
the interests it proposes to afibct; tbe 
principles which it involves; or above all, 
the necessity under which it is proposed: 
u of as great importance as any motion 
that has been at any time under the con¬ 
sideration of tbe Honse* And this main 
gronnd of necessity ip particular, has been 
so much lost sight qf, ppon. this occasion; 
it has heenao entirely overlookedi or pur. 
posety avoided by (bq right hpn. gentled 
man opposite Huskisaqn}, wu9 has 
proposed an aiue^idmOQt to the present 
motion-r*h^ argumenfsn and reasoning 
have gone sq far i^dqjQfTthB impor^an^ 
character of the pr^nt motiou—of the 
n^^iise and dharaqterKand,ejects, of these 
itMosifceu^which hava precq^d, and bfive 
nendered tbia motiop iiep<iafary.<.~‘ilm|i it 
dsigbt fdsMUyt have doubted, wltether 
he haa heap biiPBaH gn,|||Ctor^itt thoaa 
> tiiaiMisiOtiq^i the ipipgtt^t character, of 
-srbichke so readiv MlFi of,i.thui^^ 


a^ d^M^i<nor„tba Jha wpra i»o||i 
iBiiiMtea qt4fe.^aw(t au cquqtfyr 
wedtatnisedoendhioft^of nbich eppoftr 
' *0 P(ard<vt of h« cjpf 


i.iideratioit.^ 


j* j*i 


Tbft importapt nature of the present 
piption ft, as 1 consider it, no less than 
this*—these MO the grounds on which it 
rqst^Xbat au ^he caiamjties of the coun- 
:^,^in their eptenh have had their 
origin in measures of the legislature it¬ 
self—>t)^t„^ho§e measures have been as 
momtraus in tnefr. infuttiee, ks extensive 
in fnelr ruip.^tbaiare at this mo- 
popnt iq,tbem'idstof their operation—^Ihat 
the sui&riDgs of the people, at thqy ate 
of a fictitious origin; as tbe;^ ‘bajvC h^ 
^befr origin in measures of the gOveViiai^nt 
—so they are within the power of thd go¬ 
vernment to rpUeve and to remove! ^is 
is tbe nature of the present iflotion; and 
this is the responsibility under which the 
House acts in the conduct which it is 
called upou to adopt. 

Aod 1 caouot nere but express the 
astonishment with which 1 have witnested 
that tone of misplaced and presumptuous 
confidence, with which appeals have been 
made on this occasion to public faith and 
the national character—by those in whose 
measures every principle of public faith, 
has been twice violated—and who now 
stand before the House and the country, 
covered with*whatever opprobrium belongs 
to alterations in the value qf the public 
money, in the value of the monied 
standard; violent, extensive, and secret. 
And, is it for them to throw out imputa¬ 
tions against the object of the present 
motion, and to impugn the motives of 
my hon, friend who brings it forward— 
as though he was to be barged with a 
desire to sacrifice public faith, when it is 
his object to support public faith, and to 
restore it; when it is his object to arrest 
the progress of measures in which all faith 
and justice sre outraged,—to oppose him¬ 
self between those measures and their 
victims,—to protect what is still remaining 
of the ruined fortunes of millions unjustly 
sacrificed,—to restore confidence, and se- 
dhrity, and equity to broken contracts: to 
4o that which is the first duty of all go- 
veramep^; to provide that contracts 
s^ll be ^eitaputea in the meaning and 
iqitj^tion ia wjhich they were made. 

I, ’H^qomneronn/i, therefore, as I under- 
it. qf me present motion is, thaf the 
“Itm whicfi oppress the country have 
Sir qswn ip, meidures of the legisla- 
^ ^elf. %nd first, let the House con- 
r wbb^ w't extraordinaiy condition of 
,-^-^qgfty and eniharrassmeot is, which 
,MW egjqtf in this* countiy; and whether it 
,q9qi| (tot tqkc place, under circumstances. 
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10 which ft 18 , ht leiUt, equally extraordi- 
‘'••“y* ®fty difBcdlties ahould exist at 
u cduntty Is ih the midst of 

what Bliy trow be called a long and pro* 
foaod^beattC. Our population Ift* nerer 
btsM room numerous, not more distin- 
gOithed by^kill and industry'; %Jor nt&fi 
unrivalled in ail these great qualities, on 
which the wealth of nations, and their 
fatness, mainly depepd. Our capital 
has been never more abundant; hor more 
adequate to the suCcessfbl etnploymenk 
of our population. Our land has never 
been so rieltly cultivated, nor its culti¬ 
vation BO i^ldely extended; and that is 
the most satisfactory evidence of national 
wealth and resources; and the most 
advantageous form in which they can 
be embodied i unless we ate to cliange 
our Opinions with our situation; and 
to^ abandon the maxims in conjunction 
with ^ which this country has so long 
nourished; for that mixture of inauspici¬ 
ous policy, end ilbomened philosophy, 
which distinguishes the proceedings, and 
accompanies the calamities of the presedt 
day. We apprehend no war: no ports 
are dosed to our merchant^, We have 
experienced no scarcity; and it is in the 
midst of all these concurring circum¬ 
stances, indications of a great and general 
prosperity; that the country labours 
under diiBculties, which are altogether 
without example in the experience of 
any former time. Our capital, in what¬ 
ever form it is employed, whether in agri¬ 
culture, in manufactures, or commerce, ^ 
efther unproductive or ruinous. All the 
efforts of our industry aVe friutless or de¬ 
structive I and the whole m that vast 
body, eittployed in the cultivation of the 
soil, are involved In one common aUd un>* 
distinguishing ruin ; from which no eftrt 
of industry, or resource of pt-ude.ihei, 
enorug any protection. > 

And, does not this condition of thingf^' 
etrongiy demand of the HoUsd, to disttUst 
•t least, the character of kr own dhlereal 
measures ?—Does it not afford strong evii- 
denco of great and extreme roi4;oWw» 
ment j strong reason to belidvethat the obt' 
jeeis^ and the measures of the goverhiiieki 
have been adverse to the Industify, md 
destrui^e to the interests of the p^ple ? 
And ilrthia condition of ttungs it iS; thet’ 
the i<ght hon/gentleman opposite piVi-< 
po^ that roost preposterous resolutioA, 
by which he calls on the* House to ple^ 
itself, to a blind and knheGfie perseverance, 
Id roessures, the cbar&dter of ttbich they’ 
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have never yet dhderMood; but of wUch 
the consequences are to strikingly b4«re 
tiienti 

The immediate and obviohs cause, -of 
the difficulties now espemneed, is uW- 
doubtettly the low monied price, at which 
our pioauetSons ah'd commodities, ex* 
change one against the other. That is 
the immediate cause, bovrevet ft has been 
itself oecationed, of all the ditflctdties 
now experienced in this country, whatever 
form they assume. But, whence U it that 
tliis t^rcumstanoe, that the existence of 
low monied prices, should be capable of 
ocoesiohing difficulty, poverty, and n»* 
tioqgl distress? Moiity is not wealth. 
The wealth of a nation consists in the 
abundance of its productions. Money is 
the means by which wealth is estimated, 
but is not wealth itself. It is a mere 
means of account. And it is of littlk 
importance to the wealth of a nation, 
whether its property and commodities are 
estimated and exchanged, at a high or a 
low monied price. That is undoubtedly 
true; and it is not the mere existence of 
low prices alone, which has occasioned 
national distress. It is that these low 
prjees, which now exist, have succeeded 
a very high rate of monied prices, that 
recently existed. That it was in those 
high monied prices, in which our present 
existing pecuniary engagements, of all 
descriptions, were formed; and that it is 
ih the present low prices, that they are to 
be disctmrged: that the same amount of 
money possesses a different signidcation, 
(Vom that which it possessed wlien these 
Contracts were made: tiiatour money has 
kept accounts falsely t that it has given a 
^Ise estimate: that it has, in this way^ 
given the property of one man to hla 
neighbour; thruugnCut the whole extent 
of the countty. — The property of the 
dChttk- to 'bif .efeditOf: of tne tenant to 
the landlord. And ft mkkea reprisals on 
the landlord, foitii gives hiSup^operfy to 
pObUe dud ^vated^Hants, and fST! 
tfa|t tios lacumhninttek on his estate. 
Vplmt ft hqe gifmKgeqeraUy, the property 
tef the'preductii^i to the>unproductive 
vsldiaea of society aodmf tiih country to 
thclcilAUiuuiite and CerMHttC of the slate; 

trill fekv#, if the pressnt low mte of 
'mCnied pIdcM be rendered permanent, 
iprhdtidlhi% Induttryso greatly burthened, 
4ft to render It doubtfui^ whether it will 
be afato to iupptwt itself onder lodi 
bnhihtbM.M. * ... , ’i 

•;'«Ihee^ ^r;:nfu> tbetefibotk of life fid) of 
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ni<Hiied4)Ho6B| bow«T«$!.tj^ai^&UsbMb9eK tljTi- if ^be jrl^m . of the goveta&MQt 
tts^fdo^ioned;aodkUlwM>tbe4I(Sc«|lti(w mei^ fqu^ {(^.th^^efiopr^ciafl of the people; 
of the country consUc. And is equn){| ere^srposod ^ C8<7F ..<9, distent shorn» 
certain^ that #e have: beed> in *bfy;;"»8l»^uWd. whw vre tbha 

effectingaltAfttK^neuriaejQiedttySteiqf dreijisedi, ^;j,po,,lonc|^.. exist. here->»a 
that' we-havs recenUy adopted a- atapdard Uttlft aurplpa l^pq ^biqh: f^py ^Mght euU 
of value»’«hich.we chlUheantientstapderd ti!tatp,,a™ frost,ihey.inightifotce a 
of value, as dUtisgulsbcd front that StUf pwapty^rbrtaMir . But-Jho di«res» ,!of the 
dem standard; or sieaat}«a;^6f!valoekVhicb labouHng claiiea opefatii^ through a 
it has aoeceeded.:' And is tliehigh (sriosl lessened copsumptins of.agricuitiifai.pro* 
it mas,'which accompanied that .modem duos* , and aided hy tbbiipoverty of the 
standard, ia wbteh oUr engagements were farmer and oem dealer, hw seareely pro* 
formed 1 and it is to those low pricesi duc^m^ excessive supply iit the-siarlteta, 
Srhicb,*have jiOw returned with toe oh) but we. sdjusted our theory to that stale 
standard in whicti jjmy are to be paid: of things ako. As we had. too manv 

and it is precise!^, bbcause.the ao!(^nt people at one Ume# we had too^muca 

standard of valuer .has givei|an.anmUOt land at another. And our remedies.cor» 
measure of vidue, it is that in which responded.; They were first to export die 
consists precisely thoseleiw mCnied pieces, population, and .nexd to abandon tbe.soil; 
of which we complain.' .The consequences 8B.d to absurdities like these we have been 
indeed of tMs fall; in prices have been so driven : unworthy, of the ebaracter of 
extensive and disastrous, . that we VP parliament, derogatory to its character, 
unwilling to believe, that they have arimn rather than believe that an .ancient 
from our* own measures.. That question ,standard of value would give an ancient 
has been avoided. It has n^ver been en- measure of value. That that money 
countered fairly in tbe'House. We have drhicb we have determined by law, diall 
rather preferred to tiave recourse to theo* exchange against gold at the ancient and 

lies,—the most inconsistent and absurd, the. low price of the last two cen>- 

if they sufficed to keep for tb% moment juries, will only excha.nge against corn at 
this view of tlie question from oar. si^t. that same ancient and low price also— 
We have looked at tKe effects before us. that money is capable of none but a ge- 
Wc have said they were the causes, of aeral, and not of any partial application; 
distress. When tne reduction in the that it cannot be made to exchange against 
amount of money, rendered necessary by one commodity at a low price—against 
the substitution of the old standard, af- gold.atalow price, to gratify-out. pre- 
footing the resources of .the- roerchauta apd judicea: and against, corn at a high price, 
manufacturers, was first folt in a lessened to relieve our necessities.. The nature of 
demand for labour,- and exhibited to Us money is, that it regards neither preiu* 
immense bodies,Of manufacturers, desti* dice nor necessity; and that intractanle 
tuteof employment V we Jaw in that cir*. quality it n from whence it became ^so 
cumstance, the cause of national distres^. essential,, when we returned to a metal 
A redundant population- yvaa, as . we standard of value, to determine with cau- 
tben imagined,. tlmt. cause’ “ The two lion at what rate, and of what value, 
great evils for whie|iUt.i8 deairab]e tnpni. that metal standard should be fixed. By 
vide a remedy*’—these; 1app<$ir to be the fixing the rate of 3^ 17s.. for, gtdd 
words of the hom. member. , fov Port* we fixed tlie price of from 40<, to 50r. a 
urliimton hqnimlf. - > H The tw,n great eylla quarter for wheat If our. metal standard 
foaf^ioh itts desirablejfo .peoyide. Xi/re*' ^d, been, fixed at 51. or 6i. that would 
medy, are a tendencya redundanttpo^! hava giyenCrpoi.fiOs, to8Q<. for wheat; it 
pulation, andjnai^uf^<QCwegea.^’ ^ wetdd have givjen.;en equally high price ge> 
waathe< hohi- 0116^^0: ^ppiniph ap; adopting some measure of 

l«l9s, of ,Mra' who.'Be^!:tefi4vus ^at.hiQd; .theillo^ would have recon- 
thirdevfi, and ilMt it jDQQsiata,in.a:reduhtk, tbn,>e<-jBatiAliahmeat of a metallic 
dancy of fo0d.4f(- And;,tl|9> Kottse 'haS; Jtaadard;r .^Wting contracts and in- 
acted.ion .aech-'tl^r^ aijtimset c Bpdj ^fis^ and have rendered that re*estah> 
Sums, .'of vtndney have hepA<ivotedr.ji}Uti^. a, measure at once of advantage 

the Jaxea. Co expgjrt < the .-people, r |hy- tnall the great classes of the 

whQBo.meanS 'DeiOojwuinpidon the taxeii qpiumumty.,., .. 
were paid. These unhappy and redendiet >0, then, one of the roam grpupda 

muUitpdt^j of th®j<50un-; [ ejpr trhHlh thia question respectisgtheomse 
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than the present 

upon lui.aveth^ exist tn cnnjunctioovith 
standkrd of 3/. l?s. lOff. 
whim We have by law established. And 
ii thll* fiannot be answpred-^d it has 
neW^t bIfen attempted to be anstv^ered— 
View of this subject has bedn hitherto 
t^bifotmly avoided; it is theuf of little iip- 
j^hrtsnce for the rieht hom ^retaiy Op- 
p'dsite to teii us or defbcts in thti paper 
standard; and of ^reht fluctuations^in 
particular years in the prices of com; 
and that these fluctuations did not cor* 
respond with the prices of ed|d, nor with 
the amount of Bank riotra in circulation 
in those years. Ahd those years to which 
be thus referred, the yhant in which 
neither one standard nor the other could 
be said to exist: but when (hejaovem> 
ment was occupied in private and Miortite 
atte'mpts: at one time to returb to the ot^ 
standard, and at another when thhy abao> 
doned that attempt in consteroatfon and 
dismay; and then in renewing it a second 
time^—doubtless it was uncessary to put a 
stop to thaisystemof measures, and to fluc¬ 
tuations so arising. I agree with the rielA, 
hon. Secretary in that. In my estimation, 
his Olajesty’s government have incurred a 
responsibility most grave and weighty, 
by their proceedings at that period. But 
by what means was it necessary to put a 
stop to those fluctuations I By adopting 
n permanent standard that should fix the 
price of wheat permanently at 45«.l If 
that were the meaning and view of the 
right hon. Secretary wheh he proposed the 
act of 1819, then I would suggest to him 
that if he had explained that tdijeetto 
the House: if he had told the House that 
the effect of that measure wax. to ettabllsh 
a monied system wbich rvmld pr^refit 
any higher price than 47r. being spvbn dd 
tai average in this couutiy fbr wheat t he 
would then have disclosed a vievf Of th|f ] 
flidasure to parliament, ver^ difllr'ent'fii 
iU Importance fron^ those topics wifli 
wiuUh Its attention was thcp bcCnpledt 
that bill would uot (hen havd be^ 
adopted without grave tod dellberafd 
cohiidenUiott; without at febai 
c6to||■ki^ with measures'of‘^ekimipe 
provqmb'tod drrtogement, With'flre^i^, 

extenaf^W/mi^tloUji: ittvdiHd scidmyidMfi J 

baveber^iSstol^ahied withil^ree mUfltosti 
'ef a^tiomonwH^hto AorehaVe 
been 

n^pOrtets ori^thwroriMlmlly wh^ 


. MaHw the 

it would’hSve^ btoh'fiesetfbed^ as I ihafi 

a v add Wver'BesR^fa^iir:^a8 a wcoisure 
ecUog more extefiaive ‘wMiiig/ fretid, 
infquHy, thahbuy UieOaUre-taa^'hOS ever 
been befbre impusrtfUif^'Htf-^dvefhmeift 
on any people. Abd I wOUla bc^ UolT' 
to Can, shortly, tlie Viteeniion 'cr< the 
Htose to a cnnsTdemtien of'iwhat* the 
prices t>f grOih hive in’ reslrty been, whMt 
nave at^ S timdi cafsted m this bodn- 
ti^, ^wben eSflniated by that standard 
of vdue nbw again established;-**and 
I wish t0‘ refer, tO these prices more par- 
ticulatfy; because 'ti Statement which I* 
had die hoUour ’oT ^bmittfng to^ the 
House on a fbrmer oetaision, has been 
greatly miSubderStoUd. The document I 
referred to'*'on that occasion, was tlio 
report of the com committee of 1813. in 
which report is given the price of wheat, 
for k century prior to the fate war. The 
Committee has in that table divided those 
prices Into the prices of successive average 
periods of a short number of years, 
which on account of the great temporary 
fluctuations in com Is the best motliod by 
which a useful view of its comparative 
prices Can be obtained. The result which 
that table shews, is, that the highest price 
of wheat which for any average period of 
5 years had taken place for a century 
p^r tu the late wur, was 49s. 9d. for a 
quarter of wheat: dud that price is marked 
in the former part 6f this period. The 
commencement of that period was marked 
by a price as hi^ Ss its dose; and by a 
price* Whidi bad ekistCd and continued 
for half a ceniuiW before that time. The 
present price of wheat Is the same as 
that which,*front the commencement of 
the bresetit ^fdidard, and so long as 
i^eiattCd amongst h#, was with no great 
ttVeroge vgriatlbn, aad with no advance, 
tbh'price pf’ednir. The price of corn 
whene/b'abdndbimdiWeuld Utetal sttodard 
m wan Uo bfgWeSf' than* the price 
Vlfieb bomy^edwittftheaanie staudanl, 
a debturt and k 'bhlr'bdfore dial rietc'. 
Hi*e*prhtes*'biataiii^dia huvesea^t In 
flfis cmintfw^^cr % fliCt k any age Cr >m 
# MMdbbiiManaer as 
ritk>f greater 
fi^glewakahtot 
tfad 

drkat' veasto 
W‘% uelac»^d<>tiiwu 


tidMng*^e>bfet#dCU*’cmm aUdtthe 

m%aWs!<'dfh^ fiKwet did exiil ia 

undefbtiy dn* 
Utdf'lrirrodnd t6 emabfiidi 
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itwsif qa^ fpr the purpose oC feheriog Pur 
ne^ewfiilea, of correptijig the errote cf e 
r««h wpd A bUed iMidetipo, to enab^> 
lu jto rctfiopcUo w(t^ th« of,|18Jd, 0 
ntiUhws of aoouqlfteqipilK.end 1^ e^llione 
qf tai^iet end pet«ioqs! 0ie attempt ^ 
reconcile whtcbt.if hia nieM|tj*8 gOrfroFT 
meet purpose to uudertajlte ft» they 
demand a» little of thp nature pud 4i|F<« 
cuUiea of that attempt), of ita oeatruct^e 
eS^ti on the natipnaf ,industry, ir tt 
should succeed, aa thU House understood, 
of the nature and Character of the act of 
>1819,. when they adopted that measure. 
Bat it may he thought bff some gentlemen, 
that it is in the power of the tapes whitdi 
we imposed during the paper moneyv to 
support agricultural prices now, when that 
description of mpney is abandoned. "Lei 
us see to what conclusion that would lead 
us? If taxation possess a power to 
enhance monied prices in one counti^, it 
possesses a similar power, doubtless, in idl 
countries. And then let it be Imagined, 
that throughout Europe, each nation 
should follow the example, one of the 
other, till one general circle ojf increased 
taxation were complete. Would an higher 
scale of monied prices be, by that means, 


ktw ^tnrjaUy taephance the price of 
r<Kim the principal napewarj of human 
subsistence, oil price of which the 
price ofiahour, and of all the productions 
^ kbopr, mainly depend. When did 
j,«orn laws produce an^ such eff^t? What 
I hgf been the e0ect, in supporting prices, 
of Ihelate aqjd t^e present*corn laws? 
Thisia,then, $ir, an jnlportant question con¬ 
nected^ .with this simjf^t. Is toe standard, 
efteblisKied by the act of 18^9, capril^le 
of susiainmg lugher prices tfian. t.hosu 
which have aocbmpAnicd it8*reettabl|ab* 
ment, apd of, which, we so greatly copi- 
plain i This haps never been atwijfiptcd 
ita be shewn. The right hen. Secretary 
turns from that view of the question. Bn 
inveighs against the paper standard. That 
he says was a fictitious standard, accom¬ 
panied with much speculation, great fluo- 
tuations in prices, with great failures 
amongst the country bankers. 1 fully 
concur with the right hon. Secretary in ail 
this. These assertions are in opposition 
to DO opinion of mine as>he ap^ared to 
imagine. These qualities are, indeed, for, 
the main part common to every standani,’ 
of whatever kind or mecies of money. 
The price of com will fiuctuate measured 


established throughout Europe ? A fowTby whatever standard, and I beg to shew 


value of money be established by an ope¬ 
ration which neither increased the quantity 
of money, nor lessened its use? Nothing 
of that kind can exist. It u in opposition 
to the plainest principles. The ei&ct 
throughout the continent at large would 
be, that as those commodities on which 
taxation was directly imposed, were en¬ 
hanced in price, other commodities must 
sink in price; for witbnut on increased 
quaati^ofmooey,no higberaverage co||^ 
exut. That would be thq^^fieqt tbroughbut 
the continent at large. Am whether in 
IbU country, the efiect ^ofithoQ^'taxes 
which we accumulated riurihgdbeexistepce 
of a descriptiac of mpney, dependiBg fi^r its 
quantity on our own regularipo*? will nqt 
b(v,/now wh depend agoip op ja speides of 
money subject tp,tbsi,qbiiUuenialdraii»i 
whether tlie e^Nsfc taxes, pf 

prices, will stot now M ^ awh % 

of all, unta^^puyqodiljief). ^.a d^ge 

istui Ipwar thAA Ahpw, 

saxes margimposed j «ieir n^ 

prevtauaku the,l|de»ffgFi wat^ 
t^oHM ecpnfffliy wl&lbfs#wrifujw 
«} thia. cfluntryj yel]|p, )fe8eU{q^.sp 

Ahern are fe».guasjiibRMK(j^sd”psm "" 

mqre imtaaaiita.WPf 

Neitlmr if, in>tKdjpgpfer of, 


him what the degree of that fluctuation 
has been. From 70s. at the lowest to 
120r. at the highest; that may be taken 
to have been thp fluctuation in wheat 
during the existence of the paper standard 
of the war. And jthe fluctuations ip wheat 
during the existence of the metal standard, 
may be taken to have been from 35s. at the 
lowest to 58s. at the highest. The average 

{ trices of the paper standard have been 
rom 80r. to IQOi,, and of the old metal 
Standard from 40r. to 50s. But the maia 

S uestioD which X submit to the right hon. 
ecratory, is not what was the cmracter 
of the p^r money, but what is tbe cha¬ 
racter pr that particular metal money, 
mrhich we have established in its {dace. 
And with respect to the paper standard, 
its mosf materiel feature, be loses sight 
dtp materifd question respecting that is, 
not a depreciated money ? whether 
" “ not money of a lower value than 
ioi hi^ bflMPhatitutes for it f And 
I an increase m the value of thf 
money, by whatever means effected 
/i^tWr ei^tad during the existence oS 
Mumf stodfudt or during the existepcfi 

orm tbe mom^ 
rqm 000 fo iho oth©^—bn 
welbpdbywWcHwela- 
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crease all debt8<«»« dugtiiaed method by the foci, diost of those id>struSe theories 
which we iocreue-^ taxet>~by which we and edplanationS) which the Hoqte has 
in a disguised manner increase all peosioos from lime to time heard on this important 
and salaries*—whether it be not an opera* subjectt entii^^ rest. And in order the 
tion aiibcting more extenslirely than any better to rahibit what the general reduc- 
other, ell the complicated interests of tten in prices has been, end td explain in 
society, and whether it be not one of ira- a more distinct form the causes of that 
portance enough, to occasion all the difli* fail, 1 shall refer to that &li in prices 
ceities and derangement the country now which has taken place since the coni'* 
sul^rs ? mencement of the year 1818. The year 

But if this be the character of that mo- 1818 is a period midway between the war 
nied standard, at present established, 1 and thepresent rime. If there are still in* 
would now dall the attention of the House divniuais who believe that the high prices 
to a consideration of what that operation which accompanied the war were ,occa'> 
has been, by which this standard has been sioned by its opera|ions—though tl it is an 
introduced. • And *I am perfectly per- opinion opposed to dll» experience, for 
suaded that as the present system and de- prices did never rise in anv fiirmer war, Iiut. 
scription of money can support no higher on the contrary, laufurmiy ftU, and it is in 
rate of prices than the present, so the the nature oFail foreign war to lower prices 
House nill see that the measures by —hut if that opinion shall slUl be enter- 
which it has been introduced are such as tained, it will yet scarcely be believed, that 
must of necessity have occasioned a fall a high scilc of prices, occasioned by the 
of prices, fully as extensive as that which operations of war, could be able to sus- 
has takefh place * and which does, in fact, tain itself, like the motion of a machmo 
mciely mark the difference between the by its own volocityj for three or four 
value of one standard aud another; b&t years after those operations had ceased, 
tween the value of 'the paper money and that prices could then comnence 
lately, and of that metal inouey now es- gradually to fall, and continue declining 
tablished. We have been tola, and on tor tlKce or four years longer, and down 
very inadequate authority, that a fall in' to the present time. In the year 1818, 
prices has taken place on the continent at the average price of wheat appears to 
large, as great us that whicli lias been ex* have been a quarter; and if the pre- 
perienced here. Into that question 1 sent price be taken at 47r., that is, a re- 
shail not now enter. Whatever the fall duction on wheat of 37(<, which is equal 
in prices in Europe has been, our own to a fall of 4of. in every lOOf., or 45 per 
internal operations have been perfectly cen^. The price of iron, in the year 1818, 
adequate to account for our own reduc- appears to have been 13f.; that price 
tion, in all its extent. They have been has now Ihllen to 81., and that is equal 
such as could not have taken place with* to a reduction of about 40 per cent upon 
out occasioning a fall in prices here, as iron. The price of cotton, in 1818, was 
great as that which we have witnessed. 1 Is., and it has ndw sunk to 6d., and that is 
shall not, therefore, enter into the question a<‘fall of 50 per cent in cotton. Wool, 
of continental prices, except to observe, in the year 1818, sold for Si. Id,, which 
that these ope^tiona have been of a na* now sqjls for la. Id,, and there is, there* 
ture calculated to derange, in tome de- fore. In wool a fkll of nesrty 50 per cent. 

S ee, the prices of EuroM ffenerallrt The tberdhre, ti^at has taken phee 
d perhaps to a considerable oegree tw since 1818, In iron, hi cotton, and in wool, 
prices of those continental markets, mdro is as great as the in wh^R It ir 45 
particularly or exclusively cooneeied per Cent on M atnfeiraate of the three; and 
with this counti^. Bat, before procee^g rittt is ihaM in grain, these 

to a detailed view of tbose mterBdl maa- im oae thm' g^at l^hmla artides: and 
sores by which tbwfidl in prices btri Bai 8dl' fa prioa they hsTe 

bean oooasiOned, 1 reqMit tha attinti^ m contidem^ 

of tha Haase to a stacementhf what'diw mhl'W twpe who (ell os of an 

fidi in pt^ hai^ in reality, a^^& pnil^lotr of oh ex- 

what aataat'and degree it has opehdli,^ fattd. If eera has ' 

It baa been orach the custom to consfdffi' ip ^c£{ta--r-if thtf^nfoof qf ' 

(hit reduothm Of prices as principd^ 'HI fall orjiiripe—" 

con6ned to rite productions m agnchl- equal eatesS 

tare; and on this erronedoi tqiinion as lef likaiMie ih tha'priraoction of tb^e ^teo 
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great, articles. B^t L »>U Jtaier. 
to a p^per containing further infonoaticn. 
u|;^n, this subject;., whiebt I, fMit 
satisfied* will be received, as.,exhibiting 
a correct estioiate of. tha general iaH 
in .prices which has t^ep place on tlie 
whole .pf ppr pcoducpc^s and conupo- 
ditles,. . The pej^. Uh whicli 1 refer f<^ 
this.pjUrpoee,w<in ne^f^and.in the agri* 
coltturaL' report cf Jha - session. It 

w^, ^Ifivered. to, \kfi. commdtee bj: Mr* 
Tdoke* and contains a list of the principal 
articles of comnierce and manufacjturet 
30 in,number, selected by that gentle- 
inan^ for the purpose of information res¬ 
pecting prices: and thb prices of each 
commodity are giv'en for several suci^os- 
sivc years, in the ntonth of May in eaph 
year. 1 have caused the prices of these 
articles to be added, to this table, for the 
month of May in the present year alw. 
The result which this table exhibits is, 
that since May, 1818, a great and general 
fall in these articles has taken place; 
which fall cannot, on the whole, be taken 
to Im less than die fall in the price of 
agricultural produce which has accom¬ 
panied it. Of these 30 articles, there ore 
two only that have experienced no fall. 
These are indigo, of two kinds, and thrir 
price has been supported, as I understand, 
b} circumstances of.an extremely pecu¬ 
liar nature. The fall which has taken 
place between May, 18X8, and May, 
1822, in the prices pf the .articles cco* 
tained .in tliis tabXe, indigo expejpted,'Xs,. 
if we. take the jpwest price (harked in ..the, 
table in each period, a^nd tak^ away,die 
direct tax* which exists oaabirie^.pf tl^e.l 
articles, exactly 46 per ^n^' Ai^d-jf 
odd to this 40 per cent, p 

for the ’3i^erenc»,,,!)^’whm4 Mi^ 
marked ip tables, ^ “ ' 

commodities can ,b'e’' 
market, when, the js.. ae 

fall 

rayir 

‘^h^e[fe,no5i‘;uth;iKj|M9r^ 

partfctilth^'' 

morr 


cmsinuni^.j but they have not been more 
severe. Xiet the |iotiso consider what 
dUficult(es, .^ .t|iis table shows, our mer¬ 
cantile and'manufacturing industry has 
been exposed to I In the midst of this 
fall I'n. prices, what operation of business 
could proceed frithout Idas or ruin > 
Tbens bas beetVvPo form in,which ihu 
e^itekof. the^ merehaat t none in. wliiph 
the capital of the manufacturer could be 
inveist«4< i^thaut tjib; half'*hf i if bring 
sacrificed- during this caiaroitoub period. 
W^ehnve-been thrown:back upon: a con¬ 
dition of sprieiy, >0 which all industry'and 
enterprise have been rendered pernirious : 
Or ruinous; and where no property lios 
^been eaf*?, unless .boarded in the shape; of 
^ money, or lent^tp odiers on a double se- - 
curity. The hop. member for Portarling- 
ton, m referring to this table on another 
occasion, I think told us, that Mr. Tooko 
was able to point out several circum¬ 
stances which had tended to lower the 
price of many of these articles. Ido not 
in the least doubt it. Tbg price in the 
market of every particular commodity is 
fixed by the intlucuce of a great variety 
of contending circumstances; some tend- 
ing to advance, and some to depress that 
grice.. I doubt not, but Mr. Tookc could 

E oint out numerous circumstances, that 
ave affected tlie prices of every one of 
these ci^mmodilics; and have contributed 
both to depress and to support them. But 
tils question if not us to what has afiected. 
^the- price-of any .particular conunodity. 
Thf^questiou is, whether this list is to be 
re^eiyed fi^.,that purpose for which it was 
^v.ei^X;i9|"coUtiifning an indifferent and 





pri^Wi: 
blit WMbK' 

th«i 

iitiote" p^ri 
thi^^ 




Sjfkj 


i;m|^r.tia|»el^tipn from tlie general mass 
tf^ faej^o'ns an4 cpoimodilies; and 
JPiita result a fair estimate of 
ihOjfaM'Tn price bn that general mass? 


tp what conclusion ihia brings^ 
^•'^ep^the quantity of all cpw^odities 
..iqcr^cd^^ or . the quantity of 
4>iQlnii^e(L..Oue of these 
i8wi®M!> f,. .the pro- 


quai^ity of c»“* 
min. the quantity of 
ai^^^q. believe that tlie. r 
has increased:^ 
J; 4]p^"^iilgmonibtibn has suddcnlv ^ 
^^'pjlEace m all the produce, of all , 
(4l» industry has become 
p^qly more fkilful and efficient; and 
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tljo produce of oil soil more abundant f tlie-o^count all 1/. notes, and all notes but 
If we could baliefve, that, indeed, then those of 5l. and upwards, and payable on 
wc might look On oiif piesCnt dilflcultits, tlemand: and this method of compotaUon 
as necessarily attending the Ihtroduclion does, as i i/cifeetly agree'with him in 
of a beitef qrder of things; as the suie thinkings gtvtf a fair oomnarattve view 
of an age more prosperous Of the cirOulatiOn down to the present 
Ihdn this country has yet experienoed. pon^< * 

Bat it is impossible to eutertath suOh U Tne QtnOnnt of Bank-notes in ciicula- 
bblief. It IS impo|sible to bdliOVe that tioA in this #ay taken, Uppeors, 
nW gteat and budden ' aWgmentaiion of IJotesof^ Sand upwards, ' 

boiumoditics has taken pfiee^ It hi Ihd > Nov, 1817 . f.lO,600,000. 

quantity (rf money ^bkt must of necessity .*.10,9W,000, 

havebecoredueed.-'andlrtow^there. *'> 01 }gll$,3oo,m 

Nov. 1691 ..... 14,800,000. 

May 1B|9.14,600,000 


fore, the attbnfieb 6t the 
a eotisideration of urbat that 


House' to 
reduction 


bioned. 


iform than this reduction 



The monied oi^Ulati<m of thiS'coUfltry, the quantity of money, thus exhibited 
lias rested on that tif the Bpnk of England, anj oommeocing at a period immediately 
The amoont of tbh ftOtds of thh Btwk in preceding the commencement of the fall 
circulation, at the period immediately fu jqjoeied prices. It was altogether a 
preoeding this fell of pricOi, appOarS la ferced and a systematic contraction. It 
have been from about ^ to 80 mnUOra, did not take place la consequence of the 
ThatistlieaveregeambUntnicfrcalation* flitl of prices. It preceded it. Itwasyiot 
for the last half year of 1817. If'ire’tWde ed^cteuby meeds of a lessened demand 
a view of the amount Of Bank notes fit fee 'Bahjt-qolet. It took piece in the 
circulation from this tiMe dOwmrefdi'; nAfelf of a consfcahtly increasing demand, 
and observe the amount inthh midpte The reduisUloW nlade to the Bank by the 




each quarter; whidi d8brds.aS appe^ mercimtjle ifebmanity, ^ere less, at the 
by tlm evidence of Mt. Hartnaa^, u^ltiba of the greatest circulation; weieless 

the jlitt half year of 1817 than they 
hare hb tp^y subsequent time, and 
istth*,un4dr,greater advances 
^ima tvit^ this reduced cir- 

advances amounted 
^ v|w|J^n|mifci^at}oQ of notes was 
Tfilki^ rc- 

dicta ted to the 
MM at ope period 

Inis country had 
|o ot ™ ro ^edntedd with, but too 
nSire nbu^ifrii tn cirpulatbn; or difii- 


systematic reduction will appear ht llrai 
period to have commenced. * * '' r 

Itwssreddced’hyNov.l5,18Vr,b'^hl4ee,^' 

And continued} m aM 


It was reduced by Nov. 

And continued) 
ns follow# I . $ 

May, ••wf) tt a WOiiWei 
Aug. — 

IloY.' 

Feb.« 

M«y. bpiqpoimw 
Aug. 

And at this period fee jaii^ 

'lA notes and sovereigni^^' 
furttteY comparative «sdadim)|i(« «W » 
taken, uncertain and ohieuf^i 
refer, tbevefere, to the modeatflinblMi 




11 HiMliiliJ ‘ 41 Ii ill 


I 


bn ^0 reduce their 
not in coDbCs 
discounts 


UkMiiediaiiW-J| i -_( 




drlingttm, for the purpose‘C 
a companiuide view of fee. 


of Bank notes down ,td theWesfil 
time; which lasO^is,li^ 


0 ijw Vf jt. *,/1^ 
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ami express object of rBduciag.tbeiu:^oant ] taxes, 
of notoft in circulation; object wbieb 
we see,thus accomplishef^ W« tWo it 
rcgular«gradual,aysteniatk: ryi4KctioPii^ tbp 
notes ot tl)n Bank, our Ip^/oioneji, on 
which the whole of our circulatioo 
pends; and that teductiofi ^Bowod by 
an equally regular fbK of IfWea. , Bdt 
the one is in greater proportion, ^hop ^0 
other. .Prices have fwen more than 
notes have been reduced. The reduo* 
tion of Bank notes is one>fourtfi, or 
one-fiflh; and the fall in pricib has ap* 
proachied lieaily to Otte>hair:'aDd thqhon. 
member for Portarlington denies 
prices will fall exespi m propprtton to th,|e 
reduction of money. )8ut 1 beg hitb to 
consider, that, first wp have,, we‘ fact 
plainly before os; and 'that |tb‘facts we 
must reconcile our theories as well'as we 
are able. Twenty-th^e n9|llion8,of Bank¬ 
notes fn circulation, do In r^^^ no more 
than tUsfain prices ^omew^t more ^an 
one-half of those pdees which werepus- 
tained by 30 miHiofis. But let us coasi^ir 
what the office of these notes, the amount 
of which we have now thus reduced is, 

Thcbc notes of 5l. and upwards duphfwge 
ultimately ail our la^er pecuniary trans¬ 
actions. They per^nb the* operatiohs, 
cNchatige the prodottJons, ,and support 
the pi ices, of agrtduUdre, manufactures, 
and commerce; and'they perfoi^ siill a 
further duty; they support tiiCopcrationa 
of our system of taxation, cifly^ve 
millions of taxes," transndtted annually to 
the Exchequer, andall of them transmuted 
in • these notes of, 51. aqd upwards^ of 
nbich the whole ariiQunt, Ip po more thmi 
19 millions at the highest, and.14 ftiiltipna 
at the lowest; necessarily’absorb, tic^upy, 
apptopiiatc, a coiwiderahla, amp^ ^ 
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these notes; and they oequpy fame 
amount, now the Cir(|ufatioa mil¬ 
lions, as they oc^ied whep^ the*n||)> 
culation was 19 miiuoi^i'w. the fgXE^ 
have not been raduce^. .Bui^ w 
so ooeupied*form| a larger'' PKRPO'M 
life 14 millions, than it Mrm^r 
millions. The redu9tl9(U<^<^ 
fore, Is More tbafi a four^or 
of that poiftioo qf the ciremafion oecd'^e 
in Buppprfih'if coqitdert^l ^ 
prices: and consequentVy & reductioqtpi 
pne fdurifa, ‘jar’ one irf* )Ka jirlibm 
amout^t ofphf^8^ndfre,^j^‘"“ ■ 


in theffpne 
gla^fet ^oportien. '_Bat' 
another and> mo|« important opMlitioai 
on prices, ariliing Out of Our system of 


in a nj.^ 
there u 


I havp shown that Uio monied 

K ripes of all productions and cuiumaditico 
aye fallen mearly onte^balf; but when it 
iStfMud that all prices have ialltn one- 
half; it is to be remembered, that Uiere 
ia AUfi ga^t «dass of commoditwe, the 
priaOaof arhidt^e apt faijep at ail; and 
vrbtph cannot If U, for their ptie? is com¬ 
posed of taigatioiv /Theso commodities 
mdeedmay oqase to be produced, they 
aaay oease to be consumed, hut fall m 
price tiiey oannnt. This claa% commo¬ 
dities iii very numerous and important; 
it imdndps many of the most extensivo 
articles of consufflptioq; it includes tea» 
mfdtt auger, nndodiervticldliofasgreat. 
importanoe. This extensive class of com¬ 
modities, requires as large an amount of 
n^ney, tq» he, otxupied in its distribu¬ 
tion a^ cirpulatioa at this time, when 
the^. quantity of money is reduced, as it 
OCCOfHiad hnore that reduction took place. 
The reduction falls exclusively on that 
part'of the'circulation, which w'as em- 
plo*^ in circulating and distributing 
end supporting the prices, of untaxed 
commudities* These two operations there¬ 
fore, At onoe ex^in to us why a reduction 
Hn monpy ocpaulpna a more than propor- 
fxiooat^reductic^ in monied prices; that 
' reduction in prices is partiai-^it falls un¬ 
equally : on matiy copimoditips there ii> no ^ 
mill and thus it has been, that when we 
withdrew a fourth or a fifth part of the notes 
of the Bank of England from circulation, 
we occaaiooed i <hU in prices of neai ouc- 
balf on all untaxed productions and com¬ 
modities. The committee of 1819 entirely 
overlhokdd this obvious operation. Twenty 
miHilms of Bank-notes, said they—that 
dm Bie method of their computation—if 
we take one million away, that ono 
t#eh*fieth. part, this will occasion there¬ 
fore a fidl in the prices of commodities 
pcfcenti but they forgot that the 
of a great portion of these common 
ditiBS opuid undergo no fall at all, that 
th^, twSAOy laiHt he t^en away from 
that ptfrt-of ^e citottlaition which su))- 
pa<t0O'.(hetpriitta,^aC'ejfitee commoditius. 
•ndatitddr thaae> ctacif eommoditics would 

S ifidb dent but 10 per pent. 

I the iktttdL of'information with 
oh.fiU»gseah question wei disposed of. 
fiBruad/consideration of the iin- 
lljMi^taftihdetioaa .which these notes dia* 
|emy|^;ridler amount of which wo luv® 
thMh^ipuDiibcd from 30 to 23 or 24 inil- 
l ieei rt W xttBWUishcd in the face of an 
increasing demand for notes on the part 
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of tho Dicrcbimti for that is alvrays to be exchange, and in circulating credits of 
observed, %'further comideration ivilt every desoripddii; but that the Bank of 
show us, how important an operation that England were to refuse to increase Uie 
reductioo, so effected, must of necessity amount of that 14 millions of notes they 
have h^< ( These notes form tlte basis, now eircnlnte j and that the House stul 
and Ihiiit the amount, of all that vast mass were to requite alt paper moifey to ox- 
of paper money and papet change againstgoldi as now, at the price 
of whotever kindi bv whiqh ail the of 8/. 17r. What, consequence 

pecuniary transacii9na of thaaouqtry are itmdld ensue }-M.l;liepaper of thecOuntrv 
carried on; and all prices supported at)d 'bankefs would be oiieap; that of the Bank 
fiaed. The amount of this mass of papei* >9f England (rnmnemtivtoly scarce and dear; 
and of credit; the prices it cupports; alt 'thdy would no ion^lhcireulatc at par— 
tlic&c advance or sipk, as theM notes are 4iie country paper would consequently be 
111 this way increased or reauccd. Wa taken in and exchanged; the bdls of 
have accounts before os which show, thiti ehebange, and cicoulat'mg credits of every 
,n proportiohatq reduetieu {n the notes of hind, could not meeltrtimt regular dis- 
the country bankers, has followed this cbaS'ge, necessaiy to their renewed ciiou- 
diminutioq df Bank qf England lation. The 14 millions arc not adequate 

AH country bankera< notes wherever in amonnt to the regular discharge ut tliat 
i^&ucd, in Whatever part, of the kingdom^ extedt of country bankers paper, bills 
leccive their dnali discharge in the notes ofcKchapge, and credits, which was dis- 
of the Bank of England, All bills of ex* cltatged by id mdlions. These would be 
change, all commercial credits, or tranaac* dishonburedr the issuers ruined, and the 
tions dn Credit of whatever hind, < and quantity reduced again to the level which 
whciever tbey> take place; tdl these are (he notes of the Bank of England could 
(ii><cliarged finally in these same notee, readily suppoit; and thus it is that a 
These functions are discharged by the seduction in these notes necessarily also 
notes of 5h and upwards, of wbicn the reduces, and brings necessarily down to 
amount was at one time 19 and which we its own level, all circulation of paper 
iiave now reduced to 14 millions; aa& credit, all paper money of whatever de- 
tJiesc notes tiansmit in addition SS millions scriptitm, and with that all monied prices. 
* of taxes, annually to the Exchequer. •—And here, I cannot but desire to ask 
There exists on the part of that bmly the right hon. gendoman opposite, the 
Minch issues country Dank notes, whicn chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
cnculatcs bills of exchange, and creafea who has informed the House of the tm- 
commercial and other credits, on the portent share he took in the procced- 
part of this body there exists a perpetual mgs of the agricultural committee of the 
elloit to increase the amount and extent last s^sion, whence it was that no ac- 
ol all such issues and operations, ceniot pf the reduction of Bank notes in 

theie is also a perpetutu limit, beyond cffdulatian was taken into the view of 
which they cannot go; and that limit ia that committee 1 The main oblect of 
fixed by the amount and«va}ub*of thseq Ibeir inquiry was the cause of the low 
notes of the Bank of England; in which price of com, and there were laid before 
they are discharged^ and With whicbftbc^fl 4bem accounts relating to every thing 
must circulate at par. We required *the c&ccept the sd^ect before them. The 
Bank of England, to maintain ks pspeni^ comalittee, with a most perverse industry, 
ciicuiuiion on a par with gold, at St* d7«« -QoUeQted'aocounts exhibiting'information, 
10,y/. By that step we forced dpw tint vety accurate, respecting cofike, reripect- 
Baiik the necessity qf leidKtiing by whMn eondles, thet quantity of spirits, 

ever me,ms, the quantity* of itftifiata8| Bwshies wdl astfOre^o, wine, both 
tins amount lessened, their .ovalue. >ia<I dS'MQtifa^ifi^jCape, the quantities of soap, 
creased *„ our country bankerapotals WglUt jcfifiuiff, of fdiacco, but no account what- 
no Ibn^ circulate at par difh SMkfiO ' ariier jif'dlie^amouiiO of Bank notla with- 
Englo# notbs, unless thein«iboiu)tiil«N 4ihwn. /ttrculatida, is tie bo found 
lewen^ eqttoUy; commeri^'CtodUt dearnnkAboae tables of actedunts. And 
coujl^no l^gor be regidarly difchMimi iaresini^ura#»d that the oomlnitteo com- 
qiiless their aiopunt were tedneed^ wto (phtibbd of mijysUfioatkm ^ Whattinftwma- 
J,et It be iipegined tbat^ froin whaftkrc! ^iaauimrB.ftcoo«nt»*like those to convey 
ciHT&e,asu(hldd«ugipcnt(kiw wereo^lec msada f ■ It appears to tne, that a 

1(1 cumitiy baiikctt ptper ;< in .hills, or pcadl^ eofhplcte instance of what is called 
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mysdfioation is not to be fottnd thafi tlveve firidbe Mingy btit pecuniary engagements 
prdoe^ings present^ and I’a4t>^ldgiee the remaining, then commences that state of 
i%bftiboi».i gentletoaas great^oredki'fnr^his diflietiliy hOd'hihbarfa^iiiennt which wc 
«talents on that oeCasia^ if ilt* vbte- noti, 'witness. : The ' diSicully^''pf supporting 
indeed^ eh a subjedt somewhae toe setkHts ^Wrtherie and disohatgia^ engagements 
to have been sa^ d^sbosed mf.' A* aihde tKheh the- ihohey Ta 'witndrhWh by the 
table-exhibiting ;th(fl.nsdaetKtn' ill' we ageticy nf whifcn t^^ ' We^e' dantracted 
qnaniity.of moi^, an explanitioh thdw* 'htiddnipbied^' Ttiia is the<ofigih of that 
ing how-<it had^ibpoat effected^ and'the ^'statie^of whftH inttaresult leaves 

mannei: in swhidipie'’oeceiharilT op^Mdd 'the'^and>>n$ifhee’''(rUhoat'‘-tenti the iner> 
on {tfices,-would have epDveyed'^t!'once ^t^h^t'-vdehtmt'pVoAt’y^'the labna^ with* 
full information onAthe Subject on which out efthpj^meht dr’ Wa^es, yrbtch revo- 
theit in^iries of tbe’cnnimjttee were de* da^nices nrcperty, and deranged and dis< 
■cupid|>. I ; , , orgaatzeS-'all^ the'different rciatioiia aiid 

Let the House, tben^ eonai^C'how this Interests of'shbiety. , - 
q uestion stands. great and general dis* And here ^ t tdiall beg to dll the atteHii 
tress prevails, which,' by my hon, frfend, tion of the Hcuse to another view of thfa 
the. member for Nesirton (Mir. Gurney), qoe8tion,aod'ofthatino8timportantope- 
has been well denohiinatedy a great and ex« ratrcn which is now under its considera- 
traordinary d^ree of pecilntai^ difficulty tiom The'right hon. secretary opposite 
and erabarrassmentu' And. undoabtedly It gave, some time since, to the House, a 
is that, into which-ithe^whele- distresa of fctn^ of historical detail of the means by 
the country is to be resolved, and out of which, aecoiding to his view of the sub- 
which it has sprung. We have beett Qe-< ject, the re->establislhment of the old metal 
copied in electing altdrations in our pC* -stan^rd had been effected. Our paper 
cunim-y system; and it is precisely- since standard,^ or money, had become, as 1 
the time in . which we iiavebeen so ocou^t understood him to say, greatly lowered 
pied, that these pecuniaryiffifficulties have* in its value during the war; but he con- 
becnfelt. The aiteratlenwehaveeffected sidered'that it, had again been raised 
has been this-^thatfor a j^icular pur-’'in value, and that that debasement had 
pose; for the pur^oso or reducing the bedn correctkl by-means' of failures 
price of gold, we i have diminisHed the aiuongst the Country bankers, occurring 
quantity of money tefaid we found exist- rVery opportunely; idmust be allowed, for 
ing in circulation. ' Tbaf -U the nature of that: object, in the years 1815 and 1816, 
the alteration we hmroi effected; >«)d the shortly, after the^war had closed. The 
nature of the diffioulty? expCrietioCdon’ public money-havmff been in this way 
that it isunjy aredocedan^ntofmopey; ^r^sed'in - value; and approaching very 
that can how be (Obtained tin exchange fo^ u^ly to-t^ value Of the standard which 
* property and commodities :;>Anditw«uld existed before any depreciation took 
be strange if it wereodierwise^: o'Most ^ce^'tbe right hon. Secretary considered, 
strange, indeed, ahd exintordicaiy^Woiilq that tbe^ taeSsures of the-legislature in 
it be, if that mon^t which we have-- OQ^- did merely adjust that small remain- 

selves caused to tie «dthdcawB> from cir- ioj^ dif^reaCe, and then finally establish 
cuiation, and retaroediuponii.tlm> issuehs, -jby IWW'a standard which bad been chiefly 
should still be.fouiid; ex|lting;-in by accident oorrecled, and by accident 

tion as before; opd be^ giiieir; aa bafofe' in ^ua^ght: back, to nearly its former value. 
exchongeib^'pCIparty andteommodiBciil ^Thatls-the view Which, as 1 understood 
The.exteiW’ of,reduction inmone^iirlEieh 4he>r%frt hon.-gentleraani lid took of the 
. has been effected is<towariUmne.^at^ii| Charactbc of'tM*' ac|ef'>flt9, imd of the 
. is heaci one baff of that pert ofthe matwureaiwhbh(|ii'eraled that act. But in 

latiort, ooeupiedan suppcq^gagritUilta'iWl thiipucoQuiiltte r%ht hon. gentleman en- 
and eommofCtal ipricesn£(Theva^rio(iltu4 4iW^'left|^bf'muw a whole ^tem of 
rsl and^otsnmei^m communityfundl^etpfiieinestdmportant of all those 
-they am able to ^tahi foe, their-prodded ;cimimuted(‘wstht thb operation, adopted 
Mions, but little more than .one hal^-offthd !h^^ ^vetummit itself, for the express 
jamount (;of.> moody fwhidh>.vthey obiBiDe4 of iafloencing and preparing for 

hefQisc,tbi8;atteration took, place, - ijiibiiqy tlie ri^tablishment of the old standard: 

. being reduced-'m.. quantity;'the-quamtiiu laatf^eaving those measures entirely out 
of property. and-coidmooitics remalbhjiff ^oC'hit consideration, on which that whole 
the same; monied. priceU'M. These operation did id fact turn—he arrived at 
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the ctttc)usibn^i(Anewhat extraordinary 
indeedo-t^t depreciation of money 
arising oat bf-;tiie;tfct of 17S>7, had been 

correOt^ that act continued in full 

vigoo#Jj^*thia6'ii'depreciation, occasioned 
by issues of the notes of the 

Stat^^b&En'gliDd, had been itstored by 
a^dihiiiaDjdotr in the issues of ttih 'country 
bankers; that a d^asepienir of money,, 
athijsh had been efibeted «if^tefi>.aticaily,' 
tidilch had existed and had stood, % 
ground duripg all tbe change8''bf 
years, was dt length dorredted an 
accident, at that' ^enad’Vheti'h' 
eiated monOv w^i l^pked'oti as tid lon^^ 
neceB8^;";^af 'Ihb; period^-wlieh ’it (s' 
maintain«d/by<a»J^llehgh^ of ^laiilgla 
bon. SecretaryV'in 
equity and ppliii^'to'^iestlfedi^^'j^ 
of the old t^luorii-aodWl’^h^t'^Tebise 


riod, also,whety‘is'I. 

hon. Secretary; daeaaot^ii ^ _ 

tiort, which must, i^nebbii^j^.'iy^a^ilsd, 
the talue of motley to thfrlem ] 

standard, whother any i^lTaboll^ hfia^ 
or had not taken plac^« dPdiiii)$)f; 

arose out Of the ’ 

vernment had received';fVbl®ilfd5Bai 
The House will recollmitot tttd q^tl 
of the return to payh!eB#ihPq^"^t|^; 
Bank, in monby 

never discussed in parHinn^t)^i^\litHi|: 
other question of the re«pyiUl^^ ^1.. 
Bank of ilS' advance^ to 
coming under coowdeftirtiod It tti? 
time, as immcdtetdy'aad'O'sse*?''*''*^'^‘ 
nected with . it. ^hit. vthSrfi 
nature of the connexion 
sumption of cash paymeh^.by t! 
and the amount Of its '^^0^'tb 
vemment?It wai),'dhar ' 

__Li.--;. 


tirel^ turn; hnd mni»^ the second rise in 
the valu?. Of taon^,- commencing, with 

1818. I. beg Vo refer tho ^-ight hpn. gen¬ 
tleman to the teport or,,tliat qofujnittee ot 
which He was cHairo^nV^thq ^ipmittee of 

1819. The r^prt »la^^--<* It .will hp 
seen thar a Material .V^petiqh,,of t^e 
debt to the - 6apk,!.tt1](,a)t, of jthe" govern¬ 
ment} tooL piiai^4. oetw^p ,the . month 

[of rAUgU^t,' rSI^i ahd''tlie,vinontH of 
I^Waryi l81d'’;-^hd,ia(|e'ed the tables 
,nbip Wbeac^ this is.draiyn show 

.di'&t - this yb^U'ctiPn' c^mcnced in the, 
early part bf before the oSonth* 

,of Abgiut.^js debt,*^^ the report 
states,. Whs jtgaib Increased, 'between 
February, 18l$,aPdine ApgusffoIIowing." 
And aftetwardf yre the amount of 
theae ddrtib^L^tis aeaid' reduced be- 
twbeu AHgbst, 181 and Fdiniary, 1819.^* 
What, then, waa ibe object of this repay- 

. The report in- 
Td enable the Bank to make 
.thl^l^^irndni^bf cash payments.^*; And 
:thcn Va H^ve f|^;respectal)le evidence of 
'r]$fr, th'a^^ immediate ten* 

bf Th^: reductions was, to lessen 
’^thb'atdbanl'^pf'pank>nptes in circulation. 
<Ah'd.i^hdii'h^ l)’'Bdn-|^e. nature of this cx* 
;pdH(d^‘thds spblf^n bfi Jt was no less 
ithhb'fb ‘^tet.>^P idslubi- the amount and 
yaniq’which had 
,'bebOjAepublic, money 
Kihi^dom;' jb b^use that .money, 
^}UG^'.;^bac|. fdlbn solow in value, , os to 
. ’^^Dge " artist, gold under circum- 
^a|hd|^a pei^li^Iy favourable to a low 
■^^piribe ibf !gblp^Vat- the rate of 5l. 10.y. 
ltbr^^b*^ace;'in|ii that ptbney should bu* 
(|!ktseV^Vb bhold,^nB former value, which 


of cash payihenVs 1)V ’ 
standard, t^iHred thaV^I i 
amount of mbk 
in their valdiTj: shbjiifd 
fected; and thafj 
the govemment tl 
principally issued atta»'bi 

repayment of tbosbM^ 
mosc convenient; 

Dsac^ble mode, by i __ 
be .wii|drawn; and ob tliw^ 
it- is,^, wfonected whir 
light "oFal,lather bjf 
tlentfUii 'dtli-^whioh tne altera^ol^iSi 
rieneed steub tbe'wlnr ‘ 

money do'albki^t'biAirefy 
which the rise in yohre 
1815 and ISlBi abditfri^e^ubbt d 
eiation id the tii'0'saeceediiDg''yem'B,*^e^' 


'Ibi 


add be made to .circulate 
^l,d,‘ aV the ..price, bf 
. ,,, ,i|na that,, toq,' unde'r cir- 
icl^VoV^ioning 'a 'great atldi- 
S£.i,^^unS: ig the ex- 

:;Vp|..rig^t' Jibn. lecre- 
" n, twice made. 




ffivi 


iw. 


,^iConac- 
h|'.qojp>,; 
irtiiui|t%/. 




adyaM||; ^ 
Beq withdrawn.''^ 


lakibh. Thi’sthi^dafd'of the'w'a^Was again 
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" value with property 
a(f that which eatisted 
i0jthia,4«ht were 
^^(^,c<j(iiM^p!oe«vWoald be 
■#w 3 80y4oabt 

or^Miiat <this posi* 
these 

^f0ted and uni- 
it %i^eink below the 
V J4%^1%?^*»erve, and our 
LC4‘#^g with the import- 
tji^f mrtjSuhjcctf'and with the 
' to turn aside as * 
eiw Uom/the consideration f£.<, 
. lose sight of them 
recoufse io veguu<and, 
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abstruse theorieti, in opposition to facts, old stand aid, and caused a proportionate 
to principles, and to experience, and to fall in prices, and finally by the act otl81i> 
endeavour to persuade oui selves and the we established pertnanently by law> that 
country, that our difficulties arise from standaad lakl those prices which we had 
causes, over which we can exercise no thus introduced. These are the ptoceud* 
control which have thrown‘upon us lags by which we have reduced prices, 
no responsibility. regular, systematic, effectual. Thcii 

These are the grounds then^plain, existence, their operation, cannot be 
manifest, and undeaiable, on which this puted or denied. 1 am perfectly per., 
io^rtant question rests-~concerning the 'suaded that no hoo. gentleman will ventuic 
oi^in of that condition of difficulty and to deny, with respect even to this lani 
distres8,tbat fall of prices, so disastrous and operation, that if the Bank weic to ad* 
calamitous in Its effWts, the cause of which vance again that 15 millions repaid it by 
we have involved in so much, mystery the government sineq 1817, and .were 
and obscurity; and have concealed from ‘enabled to do so by the necessary altcta* 
ourselves, a«d thq*cquntry at large. » tioo in the act of 1819; Jit wiiloot, lam 
I maintain first, that that old standard peespaded, bo denjed tlTat that advance 
which we have re'established, is incapable would be at once followed (m spite of all 
of sustaining any higher scale of prices, the iofiuence of excessive production, to 
than that which now exists and which whatever extent it exists), by a scale of 
has accompanied its re*estab]tshment. prices as high as that which existed in 
That the law which re«established that 1818. and which existed fiuring the war. 
old. description of money of the value of Wliat is the ultimate opciation, then, 
3L 17s. dOld., re>estabh8hed also the old the equity and policy of these pro- 
scale of prices, generally; and that with ceedings in .their ultimate effects; the 
respect to agricultural produce in parfi^ orif^in, prtwress, and establishment ot 
cular, the evidence is distinctly before which, and the fall of prices occasioned by 
us; that no higher average rate ef agri- them rest on this evidence<—altogether 
cultural produce than the present ever Impossible, as .1 maintain it is, to be rc- 
has existed, or can*be with reason ex-,'^fuled, m disprovfd ? 
pected to e^ist, in couiuuction with our By tHese proceedings the debt of cvciy 
present monied standard. , * debtor, by whatever aescripiion of pccu- 

1 state next, that the amount of money niary contract he is bound, has been 4'n- 
which we have withdrawn from circulation creased! These measures are laws, by 
for the purpose of preparing for the in* which we have enacted, tliat an augment* 
tioduction of the old standard, that that ation should be made to every debt which 
reduction has been to an extent, which one man owes to another, and to that 
must necessarily have occasioned a &11 of which the nation owes to the public cie- 
prices as great as that which has been dltor. J^r every 60/. that we found 
experienced. That the fdl of prices is owing, are have enacted by law that 100/. 
general. Tliat it is simply an increase shaU oe paid. We have made the claim 
in the value of money oennsioned by its ^ th^creditor as strong and valid for this 
lessened quantity. * jSIse and fraudulent augmmitation which 

And lastly, that (he repsgrment of the we Irave given him, for this fictitious 401. 
Bank advances by Mvernment has Imeo which be had never lent, which the debtor 
the measure on wnicb this reduction In had nensr reedVed, as it u for his real 
^e quantity of moneys and the conseqiit^ ^ 'which he had 

increase in its value, has haen foepdeo, which' tim debtor dB u) reality 

We found existing high prices—mwmey andky^rOwe., For this ficwon0*debt 
in great quantity, of Idw value, of^ dif* whh% JthM created we have 

predated, a debased value, as coimpared* cendwidw pri]|Nnrty ^ sub- 

wUh a description of money which dual jmrtuto e xecyd ie p , a^d his person to im- 
formerly existed. Our publip mflipoj:h<)d {ttjmMSdt* not that We have pro- 
been thrown into circulation, ,a|id i^uo* wmjMk, creditor in his jiuf rights, as 
ed there moans of advances mede ^ JOpf hom.gie pti <imn n opposite would 
those who issued it to the, goveritim^ il^|MM^t«-*ifeh)^edMrattd^ 

We caused th^ advances to be repoM lUapr^ fntldi 

and reduced. We lessen^ by that ipeite fanpoetioe* qod iojt^ manner, through- 
tbe quantity of circulating money, ^ idioleext^ of the hiogdom. 

4 raised its valtie to a level wuh that of the llieta.niaBSu^ arie laua by which we 
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have eMablishcd that all the j^blic bur- sonal views dr faeh'jgs of mdivianats or 
thena shall be in h like Jyroportlon in- parties who may choose to identify tbcir 
created. They are additional taxes which views with these measures^ Are we to 
wc have imposed. Pensions and salaries beat it said, that one part ot the House 
which we have distiibuted, amidst the did not oppose those proceedings, and that 
increase of the public dittress. We had by another they were supported; and 
accumulated a mass of annual taxes, to that now, therefore, they are not to Cx- 
the amount of 60 ibilKons by a long and ercisS their judgmaotsr upon them, nor to 
gradual course of taxation, diiectly iiU- express what those •judgments arc ? I 
posed —we had inci eased pensiobs imd re^atft. no measures of meffe monstrous, 
salaries to 12 annual millions, by a long and enormous iniquity; more extensive 
course of gradual, dirOct, and progressive and violent in the ruin and calamities 
augmentation; and then by these measures they have occasioned, are to'be found in 
we proceeded to augment at once every the example of any time or of the worst 
existing tax on whatever it Was imposed; government. They are dark and obsclire 
every pension ami nveiy salary fbf what- m their Operation r such measures when¬ 
ever service; we aceompiiahed this by a ever adopted; such changes however ac- 
drsguisod and hidden operation, eoncealed compHihed, have always been am The 
from the view of the people oir whom wd people have not seen IVom whence that 
caused these augmented burthens sb^- blow came, which has been felt through- 
denly to fall: from the view of their re- out their extended interests; alike in the 
presentatives, from our own view, our at- crowded dty, the obscure village, the 
tention occupied with one miserable ob- distant colohy: by which all industry has 
ject, and with one only. The 60 millions been crosbed, however occupictl. As 
of annual taxes we thus made equal to 100 Httle have we, by whose hand that blow 
millions, and the 12 inillioDa of salaries was given, sOen tne nature of the measures 
and pensions have been made equal to in which we vrere engaged. Our hand wa» 
20 millions. We found 800 miJHons of placed upCn a spiing, one of tha most 
accumulated debt and we encreasml it at powerful of. all those that move in the 
once to 1,400 millions, in their effectual' >eompl1cated machinery of civilization and 
picssuie on the industry of the pec^le, society; but we weie ignorant of its po- 
Ml their effectual drain on the property tency and character. But the character 
and reboui ces of the country t wnich pro- of these measures though slowly, must be 
perty and which resources we thus gave at length with certainty seen, and the 
over to the creditors and seivants of the light in which they arc now placed, is that 
state. Our annual taxes are at this mo- in which they must be viewed by the pie- 
ment, and by these means, more tliUn |yent as well as by future times; and it is 
three times the amonnt of all the rent of 'nbw the duty of every man, whether be 
all our land; and we pay more in pensidns supported OY opposed these proceedings 
and salaries than all the caltiwtora af all bnether be supported these measures in 
our soil can ever in future obti^. ^orani^, or opposed them fi om an en- 

These are the eflbcts, the natuib, tlig lightened cU^Vintibn, to exercise now his 
character of these (derations, of toSMii- earnest and unbiased judgment upon 
tude and wrong without i psmlid; vraieh them. It is now the duty of the House 
have been thus carried !i^ edbet. tO Oxercise its earnest judgment upon 

Dowe6ndit difheuHtO^hi^n^lrtbiek- ttetn; wUh-the condition of the country 
sures such as these dbtt'uf'tOiHIty hate had pelbre us^with the experience of tlie 
existQpce; ehnhavetJCebcArleainfoefihht effects of these measured for Our guide, 
mid operation In th^'cotmfly, with the i^fsdtiwtliedutyiyf the House to exercise 
interests of which Wd'^ttOt^lVeir dn« he muisest judgment upon these p>o- 
trusted i Let us direct hut mfonttod dihh cdedfottii, lAid whether it shall decide 
to the condition of ihacntMtry: )8eh<.;«NKr io«*fevertt*ftt once these disastrous 
examine imbittmBoh, add she if t^riiyH^ fwoutde^attu rUltore at once by that 
u# evidoned of lols-golfhrnmhnt tetsrHia^ In te l ftb , at it has idie power to do—tran- 
Ond violent: if it ei»}blti'’da us dtlordlh^ sMidfease, atno jwnsperity, to this 

derannenagnt, difficulty, htid ruin, foil me- country and its ruined mdus- 

fensivbaud unfoemal <tl^ tneasnrOXtmffii tt^^t^wheiheY the House will go that 
as those are cWihdaied^ in pYodhaal^ oYnnti I know not; but tins House 

And we to have rejn^ in dodSliffiY)’ abandon hSsenliai duties—essential 

ing a queition like Afllf'to the per- ftfoOHoha, If it were to refuse to proceed 
VOL. /II. » $S 
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to investigation and inquiry —to deter- and tranquillity restored, as he Imogines, 
mine by that means how best to satisfy to the labourers, after it had been long 
the demands qf necessity and justice; if lost—but now again restored by the 
this House by whose measures the nation operation of his bill. , But on what fouo« 
has been plunged into the difficulties dation in fact does this opinion rest; op- 
and disorders in which it is overi^helmed, posed as it is to all experience, and all 
should turn aside or shut its eyes to . authority ? This opinion, which would 
them ; should be content to leave their - represent the interests of the different 
issue to chance ant^ accident—to the un- orders of productive industry as opposed 
assisted efforts—to the blind despair, per- to each other, is directly in opposition to 
haps, of the oppressed people. The con- the fact. Doubtless, there exists at this 
dition of this country at this moment—^ moment, a partial prosperity amongst the 
the disordered condition of all its property ■ labourers^it is ioctil-Tit is owing to pecu* 
and all its interests, resembles that of liar ciicumstancesrrl^t is not accompanied 
city laid waste by a great conflagration, any where with a profitable employment 
which the h^d of its own governors had df capital—^it is'at th^ expense of the 
ignorantly kindled, and whicn still rages— capital of the trader,,on one hand, and of 
the first duty of the government is, to arre^ the farmer on the other—it is the absorp- 
its progress—the next is to do justice to tion, the confiscation of these capitals, and 
the sufferers and between them—to define they are passinjg rapidly in partial districts, 
the rights of property—to re-establish its through the^ hand of the labourer, to the 
effaced boundaries — and to erect afresh : Exchequer iii the shape of taxes. But 
the, ruined structures of private and of neither can this ^ permanent, nor is it 
puhlic prosperity on the foundations of general; nor are we to take the condition 
equity and justice. That is now the . pf the labouring classes from this partial 
duty of the House,'and it would be tn view. We are not to leave out of our con- 
sink below every quality of efficient and siderotion, as the right hon. secretary has 
enlightened legislation ; to proclaim our- done, the condition of the labourers in Ire- 
selves efficient only for evil, hut weak and landin the agricultural districts, the in- 
incompetent for every purpose of wise,and,; > forpation given in the petitions before us, 
enlarged, and beneficent protection and given in the' proceedings of all those public 
arrangement if we are appalled by the meetings wim which tnc face of the couu- 
magnitude and complication of that duty try has been covered. We are not to lose 
and abandon it. sight of ail this, and then to assume that 

There is, however, undoubtedly another the condition of the labourers Is pros- 
question connected with this subject; of perous, when it is in extremes; when the 
extremely great importance; and that is, precarious^ plenty which they enjoy in 
the effect of these measures on the interest some districts, exists in conjunction with a 
of that great body, the labouring part of condition, of the severe^t^want, extending 
the commitnity. iThis is a consideration gi^eatlyand generally throughout the coun- 
to which I attach its full weight; it is a try. But 1 apprehend that it is perfectly 
consideration never, in my opinion, to be undeniable; tliat it will not be disputed, 
lost sight of by parliamentin any of its that the effect on the wages of labour, and 
proceedings capable of influencing those on the condition of the labourer, of an in- 
intcrests. It has been maintained, tnat the cre$ae,, or of a fall iq the value of money, 
fail of prices so destructive tojthe interjasts is of itself tCtnpdfary; and is conhne^. to 
of many of the greet classes of the com- the period when such operation is in pro- 
munity, so ruinous and destructive to the gYissa.' ‘ That not, I am iptfsfied, be 
capital of him, by whom the laboigrer is d^ie^^Aiid whence right hon.,secretary 
employed, is advantageous to the Ipier^t i^Un .&e' conditiop of Ireland 

of the labourer himseu; and tiie tanaet, tha bpfi^rh 6f Norfem of Suffolk, 

trader, the landowner, in the midst of ^the apd^bf 'jthe manufa'ctur- 

ruin tiiat oppresses them^'aie told,td,tp6& dqhgmtulat^ the 

for consolation in this, that Whait Uiey Menty edd the Itrahquillity 

the labourer gains. That they, ehjby^d classes by the 

at one time great prospenty, biit afm<a b|^rdttoib;;Af Sis bille r tefc^ him to the 
expense of tlic labourer; that ^be, iiv^ws mahufac'tw^ ^em- 

turn, now profits at their expi^esfeV anid the ^Iv^i'-’^t^t'h^'p.aifiodiwhen the measures 
right IiOn. secretary opposite has' W Standard, wferein their 

tulatediheHdttfie,qnacoriditiqti6fpT|nty ^‘dlt‘hcUye\op^^^ on'theh: interests. 
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The rulh which these measttres prqducej> 
atnpngst the merchants end traders,, bre- 
ceded the> destruction of Ihe farnicrs. Ti>^. 
bankruptcies which they prtmuced emdogit 


that important body, * those baokru 
cies which we told them; werp, ocec' 
aioned by their.over-tradihg', as thougjij't 
were not the. character ot .traders at ti|) 
times to trade to the full extent of then 
power and ^heir meausrH?s ^though bur! 
commercial emmende/itself were 1191 
founded on that . char9ctcr.r^tbe bank-^ 
ruptcy efa part ofJbe traders; the.Tpsse^, 
the redneedrtneansofthem all, occasioned 
by tliese measure)^ Wire felt' at once 
in the conditions of the manufacturing 
labourers, and left them destitute of hm>- 
ployment and wages together. The House 
will well remember wben they separated in 
July, after passmgthe'abt 'of 1819 , for what 
purpose they agaiq met (n, Kpv'ember. and 
what wtj^ the conditionjr and the tranl^ull- 
llty of the manufacturing labourers at that 
time. It was within a few .months afler 
that bill had passed in parliament, tli^t 
SO,COO people assembled jn jSTanchester, 
for purposes which it 'is foreign to‘this 
subject to discuss, but driven to those pur* 
poses, whatever they were,' by the utmost 
extremity of sufTering. and distress. The 
condition of bodies orthe people like these 
—the causes of that condition, can .nerer 
too much occupy the attentiqu of/parlia¬ 
ment. That state of dist^ss and desalt', 
in which, without any apparent pause for It, 
tlicy were then, plunged, was the solitrfirigin 
of this great m'ovethent pn jhe part of the 
people. I state that on ap authp.rity whiph 
on this subject Will be,.dd^itteid.on'/hbth 
sides of the House./ pn'fh^puthbrliy^ 
of the Manchester/tnagjstraie8,^.iviio in;* 
letter to the predecessor pf Jthe ngM bb.^? 
secretary, whicb'fiaa/%enJaid hefora the 
House -f and wbtpbj'js'dated'^ f^w 
before the 
chatter' ‘ 
thO^ 
mouth, 

Ilianufhcturing 
popul&tidh " 


These, gdntle^^ 
and ttanqtiillityr* 


which; thy, people qceupted uj di»*r 

covering fljie b%uVo, They jMgri 

“/file uisaffedtbd/ioae, hd.bpportuDi.li; 'pf 
iiistilling t^ wprst*pVinc^fes into theab 
unhappy Suffeirej^ and. when the P90[|ib 
are oppressed with hunger," that is 


' their expression, “ when the people are 
oppressed with hunger, we do not wonder 
at their giving ear to any doctrines wliich 
they are told wilf redress their grievances.” 
These are the terms in wliich these 
^ gentlemen tkscribed what they saw 
Urpund them; and no terois, nor any 
! langpage,. have ever been Employed to 
I describe, nor are, cokable of describing, 
a lower condition of destitution and 
catamity, as applied ,to any considerable 
[> portion of a great and a civilized com- 
' ihtuiity. Trout suderings and wants sucii 
, as these,''it is one of the conditions of 
> clvdizatioD itself, to bp exempt. And was 
; this state of thii^s confined at this time to 
Manchester i—the right hon. secretary 
tells me his bill, had at this time, but 
shortly passed. Put the measures of which 
that bill formed a part commenced before 
that time. This was the period when 
those measures—this second experiment 
for the resumption of cosh pay meats—were 
in the midst of their operation *on the 
manufacturing community*; as they had 
before this time exerted an influence, 
equally destructive on the mercantile 
interest. These are those manufacturers, 
and this has been their condition whose 
'interests the right bon. secretary tells us, 
the returning to an old standard of value 
was calculated to promote. But was this 
condition of the manufacturers confined 
t,o Lancashire?,^ It extended to York¬ 
shire,^ to Durham, to Scotland, to the 
hardware and the iron districts. There 
was no local or partial exception, as there 
was iii operation no local or peculiar 
cb^^e.' there was a mill, or a 

toofti, or an anvil to be found—wiierevcr 
ihc people were assembled in manu- 
facturiog communities, they were over- 
ithelmbo in one common calamity; of 
which .the causes were as tnuch hidden 
from the'ni as is now the cause of the 
‘fuih. bf. agriculture from the farmers; 
ih'ey w.ere overwhelmed in one common 
calamity,‘'^aad united in one common 
'^ete'ri^qg'tioo/ tb, Mieve themselves by 
h^urffi,., bd^tilo to the existence of 
tl^liOYl^ipeDi, .find dangerous to tho 
stated ^.It becomes a gqvcm- 
j^i^'t.J9^|oo^‘’'welrto its owu measures, 
Wi'iO/is the condition of the people, 
hot/an ordinary responsibility that 
^diMS upon a government where a state 
of ^ings exists like this. Here was no 
foreign war—no scarcity of provisions— 
ho ports were shut to the industry of these 
hfanufacturers—neither of America, nor 
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of Europe. We shall not now hear, tained some^ respite, is not the condition 
at least of a redundant population, of the agricultural labourer becoonmg 
This is not a state of things to bo justified erery day more calamitous than before, 
by tiic plea that it was rendered necessary And is tbis condition to be lost sight of? 
by the re'establishnient of an old standard Let the House refer to the evidence on 
of value. That the government was oc- that subject given beforo tlie lato agri- 
cupied on one miserable object, the get^ cultural committee. It is most distinct, 
ting back to an old standard which it had and particular, and important. Here is 
long abandoned, and that in pursuit of the evidence of Mr. Hanning describing 
that object, the rights of property, and the condition of tlie tabourers in the rich 
tiie lives of the people were as nothing, and fertile county of Somerset, and ids 
The right hon. gentleman who has pro^ evidence corresponds with the whole of 
posed his amendment; on this occasion the information on this most important 
to my hon. friend’s motion asks, would you suMect given to'the committee. He*says, 
niter the gold standard ? The standard of ** The small trad^Anen aivd farmers are 
king Wiliiadt, wbidh he refused to alter ? reduced to a scale of living, little better 
Wc mistake our own^functions; the people than tlie labourers used to enjoy; and the 
are to bo made the victims of no standard labourers are now reduced to the neces- 
—-nor are- we invested with the right of sity of living in a great degree on po- 
sacrificing them to such objects. The tatoes.” And then he is asked, •* Has 
standard of value; the functions of all go> there been a change in their living within 
verument exist for the good of the people, the Mst % years V* And his answer is, 
and nut for their destruotion.—Our mea- Unquestionablyand then he answers 
sures frith respect to the standard of further:—“ I see the labourers, being con* 
value, not less <than'in ail other respects, stantiy moving about my own farms, I see 
are to be adopted, with a full considera* them new almost wholly supplied with 
tion of all existing circumstances; with' a potatoes, breakfast, and dinner, brought 
regard to all the rights and interests which to them' in the fields, and nothing but 
they affect; and are not to be< guided by a potatoesand be is asked, “ Were they 
blind adherence to any former precedent.' in the habit, in better times, of consuming 
in tlie period referred to, there existed no a certain quantity of animal food,” and he 
standard' which had been previously de* says '* some certain portion: for instance, 
based by the act of the legislature itself, bacon and cheese, which they do not eat 
No standard was then either lowered or now.” ~ This is the improved condition of 
raised. We have done bolb, and imagine the labourers in one of the most fertile 
wo are following the example then given districts of England: liere their situation 
us. But to return to the .efect of out pro- has been reduced; but in those counties 
ceedings on the labourers :• the disorders less -favourably situated, their misery is 
amongst the manufacturerswere, no doubt, extrema^ and let us see what evidence 
repressed, they were repressed by military that, committee received of the condition 
force; but this condition of the manufao of^Iri^artdi There is the evidence of Mr. 
turers continued. TbiswasjtbeitcAndition ^lan,-whjO states, that the distress of the 
in 1820. It was tbetr odiiditlon.m th» last poputalion of Ireland was . so great, that 
session. Thopetitioosythereprcselntations fheybad exported-every thiqg they pos- 
madc to us avouch it. The eviden^^ of lessfd. < This, Us the source of those 
Mr. Hodgson before tbeagrteuiliuraleomv gh^ndatit supplies^ grain, which we wit- 
mittce of the iMt session,;{Hid t]ia.ailtten» pessed io.Qtir maHieta;.and received as 
ments he addu^,'distinctly, proved that evidexice of tba^ exlnaQr4inary< fertility of 
the produce of agr^iture^ weh conMnoed IrfbM V it^^.’thn last tribute of po verty, 
in diminished quantit!ies 'jnnB'’tbe gr 0 «;k; Noiaa is asked 

manufacturing towns. wilder) m eonlddereblftporlwn'of the land 

now enjoy a greater- prespitfitfri'ICha throimvontf»f cciltiyation ia Ire- 

doubfleMa profitiei^ aetmty-preS'^l^ Mt: tb&t;^sent- prices. continued, 

tbemai^cturingdistricts. -fltil jsiidibblt ^4; Undoubtedly,; that 

profit, withoutadvaatage tb tbe^,tjr«4e)NliP Tbedes^ 

It depends entirely for its coptmt^MrleA plrevailitig,’'.be says, « pievaUing in Jse- 
low priceii bn those low ipricesjwblrili moment.is Sudli, that 1 can- 

are destructive to the farmer. AhA.-wbat bat will ha the consequence, 

is the effect of this on \he agrieultw^ geuerM JeeUng:qf. deepainper- 

labourer? If theJnanttfacturer bas-'eb^ the tenantry This 
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was the information given us in. the last 
session of parliament and we well kUoW 
what events have since followed. *' The ea*' 
lamities which the labouring cteises^ave 
suiFered in Ireland, and not there alonei bttt' 
generally in every part of.the empire, since 
the progress of these unhappy mCasar^, 
have been such as. have existed at no 
former time in this or in dny other count ryv 
But what followed on. bur parts this iR.i>' 
formation respecting Ireland i Whatmea« 
cures of investigatiohi of protection,.ofi 
precaution? . tlow.have the hrst duties! 
of government been discharged, or. how 
have tiley been abandoned under circutn^ 
stances like these?* No measures baVe 
been adopted by government but'mea¬ 
sures of coercion and force. We have 
inflicted civil and military execution cm 
a people perishing with want. And;.w it 
our intention still to .|)enrevere in this 
^stem ? Are we so far satisfied with it ? 
Let us consider what spectacle it .is that 
our proceedings exhibit: We Congratulate 
ourselves on plenty and trairquiility dtf. 
fused amongst the labouring classeS-by our 
measures, when they iiave been driven to 
resistance or struggUng with want. The 
exhausted produce of our land has been 
forced on impoverished markets, the 
distress and the sufferings of famine b&ve 
raged amongst the people in every part 
of tlte empire; whilst we. have been, de¬ 
ploring the evils of production and 
abundance: of calamities arising from the. 
fertility of our soil and'-the industry and 
the energy of the people; of that industry 
and that energy, of those great qualities 
of the people which if they now succeed 
in carrying this eeuntry through the 
dangers in which it has been involved by 
the errors of its legislation; they will ^ 
complishin that a greater task than the 
people have ever before achieved, ' 

And it is here very tuaterial to be bon- 
sideaed by the House that the cSects of 
those measures were in no degree coi»* 
tempUded ^ parliannmt,' they eiitered in 
im degree into tbeie donrideratibn when 
those proceedings werb'adopted out.--lOif 
which they hatm sprung: ' To alter dehhii 
and contracts, formedho pint of in¬ 
tention. of ■' pariiamedt^'^'a^im 4t pas^- 
the a^t of 1819^ hy^ whif^ 'all debtd tmd' 
contracts havie behnekshgahv' -Iftosewho'; 
supported that mtti had po such view of 
its character ande&eti^^' The cotnooltteev 
on whose- report 'that’ dot- was foubde^ 
did not crasider that meiisure as being vn 
any way otateifiaBy connected with these 


; usportant interests, or as having reference 
; to sodi questieiw. So farwere that com- 
' hntiee from looking on the act of 1819 as 
' anect by which taxes, debts, pensions, and 
contract^:. were to. be ' increased: they 
I: were so far from Joaking- upon the act, 
'Which tliey vebommended, in that cha- 
raotef; that in the .whole of the report, 
In which they described the natunsof their 
labours and.inqurriee, and in. which they 
reoommend^ die act . of.'1319 to the 
House; in the whole of that report, there 
is nottto be found any sneb word or term 
; as debt, or tax, or pension,-or salary,- or 
! annuitant, or public or private creditor. 
No reference is made *to. any such ques¬ 
tions. Not even the terms are to b'e 
.found. The chairman of that conamittee, 
who introduced their bill to the House, 
was' so far from considcriog that it went 
I to increase debts and taxes;. that he 
rested his support of it, in a great mea<i 
suret on a reierence to the examples of 
former times; when scarcely a debt or a 
tax could be said to exist in Ibis country. 
If the view which the right bon. chairman 
then took of the character of his bill, 
was, that it went to establish a standard, 
different in value from the standard which 
' had existed during the war; if his meanihg 
and intention then was, to increase by 
that alteration the debts and taxes of 
the war; if that was his intention, then,. 
when he imagined that he was following 
the example; that he was carefully tread-* 
ing-tn the footsteps of great monarebs 
and illustrious statesmen of former times 
—it escaped him to observe, that be was 
so acting, under circumstances diame¬ 
trically opposite to those in which those 
great monarebs and illustrious statesmen 
had been.plac^. If he had informed the 
House what was the amount of the na¬ 
tional debt at the time of king William: 
what was the amount of our annual taxa¬ 
tion in the time of Queen Elizabeth: that 
would have disclosed a view of this sub- 
jeetf to tbe House, somewhat commen¬ 
surate with its important character. All 
conaideratidDa of - this kind have been 
Wtolly'fesit light of, in the whole course 
of thesd'proceedings, as much as they 
Welost sight of in tbe argu- 
Wotk'of the. right hon. member tor 
iCfaitsbOsler. Abd' ate wo to consider it 
ti* measures sup- 
pdrtOd by a great majority of the House, 
parfied-urtanimously, and affecting in an 
Wohrive degree* the rights w»d inteveats . 
faf - all classes of the state, tlwt in. thoso 
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nte^ares every great question of national introduction; yet it was not till IS years 
interest involved in them should be en- had elapsed after that act had passed ; and 
tirely overlooked. When has it been, after that xdoney had bfeen established; 
from the very commencement of these that' any considerable portion of' tho 
rneasures, from their first origin jn 1797, .House'or the country;- that any more 
that .the character of any mie of them has than a few individuals did even entertain 
been understood, at the time when it was a suspicion that our paper money had 
adopted by House f Is there an in- sunk below that old metal moneys which 
dividual now to be fbund of all. those that it must have either risen above or sunk 
composed the majority by which the vote below, an equality with Which it was im- 
of. 1811 was passed—that vote tn-which- possible that it'cordd maintain; it whs not' 
this House took upon itself to declare that till the Bullion committee of 1810, that 
things unequal were equal—that things such belief was entertained, by any cnnsi- 
unequal in value in the market—were' derable number of the House. Aqdwith 
equal iu value iu public estimation—In. the respect to the rCpprt of the committee of 
vain hope tltst the .'people would receive 1810; doobtlesi Un inlelligent document; 
that fact from our resolutions in opposition undoubtedly,'the most intelligent of all the 
to their own eicperience; ■ is there a single proceedings of parliament on this subject; 
individual of the majority that Concur)^ is there any one now prepared to main- 
in that vote,, who is now prepared to con- tain that that report did not with much 
tend, that that vote> had tlie slightest truth, combine much error? That corn- 
foundation in reason and truth? And mittee estabiisbed the fact incontestably 
by-how many was the character of the ' that the public money had become 
act. of‘1797 understood, amongst those d^eciated in its value: but wfiat the 
who framed and supported that act, and cfiects of that depreciation had been; and 
the acts that followed it? That aoc what would ftdlow from an attempt to 
changed the nature and character of our increase its value'again; of that tliey lost 
public money. It substituted a public sight. They saw existing a greatly in- 
money of paper for a public money of creasing degree of public wealth—great 
io6tal—a paper standard for a metal 'internal prosperity of all kinds; agricul- 
standard. But it went further for it made i tural, commercial, manufacturing; towns 
this change from causes, and under oir- increasing, land improved and improving, 
cuinstances; which rendered it impossible, public and private credit bigh—our popu- 
it may be almost said, that a reduction in tbe> lation was greatly and rapidly enlarged, 
value of that substituted standard.should and idl thu had taken place in the midst 
not be at once established; that a deprecio- of a long, expensive and destructive war; 
tion, a debasement of that substituted of public burthens yearly, and greatly in- 
money should not at once follow.- But so creasing. The'committee found that the 
far. was it .from being then intended to public m'obey bad’undergone a great dc- 
lower the value of this substituted public : preciation, during the period distinguished 
money or public standard; that after, its by this improving condition of the coun- 
depreciation baa. taken pla<», - we are tty. The depreciation of the public 
called on again to raise .il—to.^ndon : money, tmd an unejtampled increase of 
the standard of 9 low^aa we had abandon- i Uie national wealth^ had gone together, 
ed the standard of a high. Value; tore^ - but the commitl^e failed to connect them; 
store not merely a . metal money , in-'‘the the increase o^ ^Ublie'wealth had taken 
place of a paper moneys but a mptal place under cifcuiastcmes j^ecUliiarly ad- 
mpney of a high, in the place of it pqpev ;verse to tudi aci^lhuidliont i^ever^heforc 
money of a low value t—upi» the ground,- ; aceompatited: With inctneaiitg' population 
that those who passed the-act m 1797, Un^wgalthi^ detronstrUled the de- 
did never contemplate that. the. standard'^ IptedatioA df-mfen^fbuflt 'did not occur 
would he lowered; that the. money .and |iothU«dmroilteq'tmit'ihe^mperoascon- 
roeasiire of value they hadj recourse:.’to*. ;dirion^'o£‘lhe<OTdnt^'’hiM’'4rn^ o'uf' of 
would be. suok: when they did thtttswhichi jeodyw^'ileji^dem u^U K-^^dlhOugh the 
rendered, it; altogether impossible that-it8> j^csi^ncy dt^reciStion '.dr money to 
originsd-value could be maintained^ >: Ami' J promote'dniihittftyj^ Uhd' wesJth^ and the 
nlthougbL^e act of 1797 was of Ihakcha-: tindsease of ipdpulMtibtli had been long abd 
racterr^at a depreciation of .thephbiio> , watt underStobd ;;aftd is as obvious as ia 
. money it introduced, ivas a natural bA Itha'-ciftitMiry tendency-of taxadbn -and 
almc^ an iueyitable consequoace of it8|,wtnr. Tbucoounittee; therefore, proposed, 
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that, the value of money should be again 
raised; that money of the former value 
should be again re'establjshed* But thev 
did not weigh the consciences which' 
would of necessity follow. They proposed 
to restore the old standard at the end. of 
two years; and if the House had. acted on 
that rcnort, the act of parliament which 
adopted itf would have been an act-for 
closing the way at the same period. The 
supplies of tiio one .were drawn from the 
resources furnished.jjby the other. The 
committee of 1810 proposed like the com- 
oiitteo of 1819 to postpone the difficulty 
before*them, to spread it over, a larger 
surface—to placejt Bt some distance from 
their view; they appear to have had seme 
fear of encountering a meaauro which they: 
yet wished to %x and to entail.-—If the 
House had adopted their report, and bad 
carried ah act founded on it into execu¬ 
tion ; no man can now doubt, that that.act 
would have delivered this country, bound,' 
and incapable of resistemce and amidst 
every description of. internal disorder, ca** 
lamity and distress to the conditions of 
the foreign enemy, whatever they might 
have been—-and in doing that it conid 
scarcely have inflicted .on the country, 
more extensive calamities or deeper suf¬ 
ferings, than have followed and Imen oc¬ 
casioned by the act of 1819. And with 
this experience of the character of all our 
former measures before os; and after wit¬ 
nessing the calanuties whidi have accom¬ 
panied the act of 1819; and which no 
cause but the fatal error of that proceed¬ 
ing can account for or explain; are we to 
believe, that a perfect information' on tliia 
obscure subject , did suddenly and for the 
first time enlighten, on that occasion, the 
unanimous understanding .of the. Hoosel 
That those who proposed that measure to 
tlie House; that the .Houses itself ^amidst 
the tumultuous violence by which Jts'pro¬ 
ceedings were distinguished,on that dcca*- 
sign, and in the midst of wbipH« measure 
was depidccUon; .a^pting-in tbe.moBtint« 
mediate and extensive manner all classes 
and all interests,..that 4 waa then guided 
by an enl^^tened }wisaom. Of which Ut 
conduct on tbm sul»ept;..CAn.,liirBish nn 
former ext^ple; .aod.-whiob .so little, emrisr 
responds with the eventsi;tbat< have suc«^ 
cceded. .The error of the llouse.on tfaae 
occasion, and tbat^.of,the committee con-^ 
sisted in. this, that theytiiiistoc^'.the,value 
of the paper money S; .tne of its ex'* 
isting depreciation; .and mistaking that,* 
they formed of-course aniftroaeous esti¬ 


mate of the magnitude of the change they 
recommended. They took the value of 
paper from the price of gold. The value 
of mon^ from the price of one single 
commodity, , and not from the, prices of 
.commodities genanralijr. They estimated 
Ijthe rate of a ^neral and an average rise 
I of prices# from the advanced dVice of one 
'particular article. < Tbtfy founa the price of 
ithis particular article, advan<»d at that 
.moment, no more than 4 per cent or 5 per 
cenli beyond its price as fortneriy esti¬ 
mated, in money of the old standard: and 
from thence concluded that the average 
rise of all prices was'to that extent, and 
no more;! and that cons'equentiy the paper 
money was ta>tiiat extent fallen, to the 
extent of 4 or 5 per cent only, below the' 
value of the old standard which they piir- ’ 
posed to restore. But that particular 
comniddity, which they pitched upon for 
this important purpose, had been at that 
moment lowers in its price,' by ciredm-' * 
stances of a most peculiar chaVaciir. ‘ 
No less an amount than*? millions of 
that imrticular commodity, had been re¬ 
cently poured into the market from the 
Bank of England, and disposed of in' 
that market* at the anqient price which 
'gold had borne for the former centuty. 
This operation 'was in progress at the 
moment of the sitting of the committee; 
but the committee did not estimate, that 
the price of bullion had been influenced by 
it. They proceeded to take the price of 
bullion aa a fit criterion of all other prides, 

< Without reference to this operation. If tlic 
; committee had examined evidence on that 
subject, they would have learned, that, 
[except for this particular operation, the 
price -of bullion at that moment, would 
nave been.frora 20.to 30 per cent above 
tiie mmt price, and not 4 or 5 per cent. 
And I.would undertake now to give evi- 
, donee to that effect at the bar; the evi¬ 
dence of individual dealers in bullion, 
doily malting purchases mid sales, and 
, daily observing that market at that period. 
;,Let the House consider, what the effect 
would have been of a nmilar operation on 
I the’-uurket '■’of *tfny ’ other Commodity- 
i Would not the com'market at the period ^ 
|ofth« highest price of corn, bf the lowest' 
'.deprheiatibn bf -money ; have been simi- 
ilatiy'reduced,- if Corn to the amount of 
;';^iaul]iooa sterling had been for a particular 
Ipurpom-ipoured into tbe market and clis- 
ipated>pfithere at40s. a quarter ? Would 
net the-general market of corn have been 
temporarily reduced to that price; and 
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should we tlieni;e hav^ justlyconcluded that 
tio depreciation' iof money then existed, 
no germral rise of prices, because it was 
not marked in the price of corn? Bat 
what bc^mci then remained for the com- 
mitt^ lind the House to adopt? Thd 
course was obvious and manifest. First 
to cause this operation on the prii^ of 
bullion by the Bank to ceasd^’ Next, td 
return to the circulation, the Bank-notes 
which had been already ^thdrawn. To 
have maintained that circulation ab the 
highest level of the 'war and of' 181% 
That step taken-.‘thedangers which ininte- 
diately threatened, thus 'guarded agidnst I 
—Then od|ht this tiouse to have peubed. 
Great interests were faefoi«^them. A de^ 
rangement of long* e^Akblishmtsnt, inter* 
woven with all the vital interests of the 
state. Great deliberation add caution 
were necessary. Haste,'impatreni^, add 
vehemence were ill suited tb this period. 

' The circulation kept up to the level of 
th# war; the price of bulliod would then 
have been sCen gradually to rise. It 
would have risen to the level of the gene¬ 
ral rise of property and commodities. 
The price of bullion would at length have 
accurately marked the rate of the depre^, 
elation of our paper money; the' depre¬ 
ciation of the standard of the war, of thb 
standard of all our debts, contracts, and 
property; that standard vitally interwoven 
with all our interests: and this rate and 
degree ascertained accurately, cautiously, 
deliberately, with no consideration ca¬ 
pable of influendng its estimation, lost 
sight of; then ought the House to have 
proceeded to the re-establishment .of the 
metal standard of value t to have adjusted 
that standard to the precise value'of the 

E money for which it was to be' hi 
! the substitute; to 1'have nmde its 
value correspond wkh the level to' which 
the paper standard had sunk, w^teve'r 
that level should be found thus to *h8ye‘' 
been; and thus would the House haii^. 
restored to the country; a niM^b; 
Standard of value, as pert^t in 'pdfnt bf, 
security, as perfect in poirtllpf 
as perfect in respect to ili 
^as apy standard that ever hai“e*iOTS(l «t; 
ever can exist amongst ns r aAd-hafye ’irei'j 
condled this great measurevrith itdt;«l8ti ■ 
ing'loiterSStB, existing contrid^ ' vHth? 
the l&hts of property, with 
and thtf b^t interests of the s^tCe; it; 
'weutd have rendered this importaeft 'ope^' 
ration a measure of pure and uUnaiwed 
'advantage to all classes and to aR hi«, 


terests; then wonld^iQ exertions and the 
glory of tbe^wnr have,been succeeded by 
a peace as prospinous; end this House, 
in thus dtschargtng' this great duty, as 
Weighty as any ^ that had ever devolved 
upbif fty hava merited' the lasting grati* 
tudd ef the country, and have protected 
the people from ait the calmaltiesto which 
they have been since exposed. That was 
the* duty of the Hbuse at ^at time, and 
such in my eonviotioo; or little difiering 
from it, is the conduct it ought now to 
pursue. It is'fir^'CO arrest the present 
measures^ to return to the circulation and 
to ,the standard of (lio war, or one approach¬ 
ing nearly toitl and’tO) establish finally 
ou^metai stands^ on that adjustedbatis. 
This is my conviction';’ but the. duty of 
tbia House is,'at'least; to'proceed under 
these circumstances,’to investigation and 
Inquiry; to examine the full effect of 
their mistaken measures on the rights, 
the property and the interests of the 
great classes of society;, to examine on 
what grounds of justice the best interests 
erthe Country are sacrificed, and on what 
j^roundS we-^arenow called on to persevere 
m;this syfetetiff and what are to baits 
future efifects. We have exhibited in 
these proceedings enough of blind ad¬ 
herence to destmotivc measures; of vague 
and obscure theories inconsistent-with 
fhets and opposed to the sense'ana rea- 
sCn of the people; of presumptnous con¬ 
fidence Wlwh events nave belied. It is 
at length ouf duty to apply ourselves to 
the coodUioU of the great interests of the 
ebuntry, as they have been affected by 
<^r meaiHireSi to determine the extent of 
tnjustiCe'these'measures have effected; 
thb’lTO^nx of redr^, and the course 
wfaleh' neem^y, and pcdicy, and justice 
BOw'requiteto reject those wone than 
partial Views, which would occupy the 
attention of the House with w reference 
td tiiie transactidiis^of former timet, and 
wdiidd exclude ffotti its Conisideratioa the 
cahmfifiefr erith ^which wo ai« now sur- 
.iSMindeft,' attd^ 'cheumitanees out of 

ami to proceed 
^tholhtll coiivio- 
ftpath^ore Ul, l^l^ti^neurhands now rests 
't^e'iibwereuce the diffi- 
ljttii^^addei^%ltiidi jlhe-people labour, of 
bli^'r^vtug the Sufierhjgg, of healing 

aside the 
Coimti^, and of opening 
of the dapairing, 
biA still cenfiding pedplei that career of 
preiperi^f to-4rlmdi the character of our 
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population will always conduct this coun- as the great safeguard of the country, 
try, when the energy of the people is not which must not on any account be disturbl 
fettered, subverted, crushed, and destro)r. ed. Then came the hon. baronet, the 
ed, by the errors of its government. This member for Westminster, who told them, 
is our duty, and if we abendmi or turn “ say what you wUl, the object of this 
aside from it, on that step now rests., the motion is the total repeal of the act of 
responsibili^ of all Uie past caWitles, JS19.*’ The bbket of this motion was 
and all the mture dangers with which fairly stated by the hon. baronet^ and he 
state is tnenaced., . fhanhed him. for liis* candour, to be the 

Mr^ Secretary Feel nid,, that, as ho toUifl repeal of that hilt, and to establish a 
wished the discussion , to be es ttUiiChi new s^mdard which should lower the value 
limited as was consistent with the impor*; of th^ pound sterling to fourteen sbilh'ngs. 
tance of it, in elauning die attention of the | He called upon the House to pause beforo 
House^ he promised to confine the they egreed to .a motion for an inquiry 

vations which he hid.tp^ o^r withio..,the' the obiecj; cf .which was thus avowed to be, 
narrowest bounds * .To* prove tltat. sujab; fp reduce the standard of value in this 
was his intention, he would at oinee epfpp opunhy by . 0 Be*tbird. He begged to ash 
to the question .before them, without, ^ what wmild be the state of the agricultural 
tering into thole ahstruse^to^cs m tfbhh ppd mercantile interests, and, indeed, of 
the hon. member whq bad just sat down eveiy interest in the country, during the 
had indulged, and w^bdebwere hardly,fit iptcrval which must elapse between the 
to be debated in an aawmbly lilce.the pre* aP°>Qkndement of such au inquiry, and the 
sent. For unless a^ltte of overAruliqg pe* ^riod at which they might hope to arrive 
cessity could be made out* that Hqi^ at a termination of their labours.’ Good 
ought not for a moment to entertain an Gbd! and could the hon. member who 
idea of again interfering with the standard, tppke laat.think, that by supporting such 
of the country. It wasmfficult to conceive a proposition, be was doing tliat which was 
a motion to winch mete objections could U&ly to calm thejpublic mind, to establish 
present themselves than the one whjcb a just standard pt value, and secure ge- 
was now before them. . The period of the' neral prosperity ? Could Uie hon. member 
sossion at which it was brought forward— for Ccllington.anticipate such results from 
the arguments by which it bad been sup- a proposition, which went to reduce our 
ported—the object contemplated—ell. prf. standard of value from twenty to fourteen 
seated separate sources of objections to 4t. , isbUlings?. He called on the House to 
It was on the 12tb of June Aat they ware, look at what would be the immediate con- 
called upon to commence an.inquiry ipjip s^uences of such a measure. Let them 
the effect' of a bin, the operation of wbiob ybte.tlmt which was proposed to them that 
affected the agriculture, themanurac.tu(es,' nlghi^ apd to<*morrow every man of com- 
and the commerce of thei^pise,andoonr .‘ pmnimnse.would be trying to possess him- 
sequently all dosses jn ^0 stati^ He ioh pf PYPiy in the country, that, 

would ask the House U.-it was possible for witjcn.tne committee had closed their la- 
them to enter uponfa md^. important ^ .hours, jhP might be ready to profit by the 
more extend^ ioquky t <md wh(^ propo- new state of things. What fluctuations, 
sition was pointed to apt that .ft which they wbpit dertmgement, what confusion, would 
must ultimately arrive ?«,, Tbk wasnot not soch a measure cause? And, at what 
distinctly mads out t.and .«mtllhe;cmne to period was such a motion brought forward ? 
the speewoTthetbotbbarmk^f.the member^ Was it within a month after that decision 
for Westmioster, ho .w«s at a niid, been come to which was now thought 

rinnune wlialL-it WW. that fibe commitlse injurious ? No. It was after the 
was to do. The boma|j(»3ma%thpaatPH .Hoaae.^ba^ pledged for seven or 

ber for Sudbof7i:i& suppOTliBg^Hmto favour the earliest return 
had declared tbal 19 ^ db payments, and after all the con- 

the arguments whiph ha^bapn .used in i$s^ oaroa^pf the^counti^ bad been, for long 
support. He waa foilo^fedA.by anbthat. uwommodating themselves to 

hon. member, i^be al«0||B!i^!g .with ^uchange. In lfil4 the House came to 
motion, disapprovedlOf-.^iiMtiatbs.of ft.;,feso1^ou, that it would be desirable 

argumenta which, hid : bemi ,8dyanee4,jia^ .Wat .^e Bank of Enghind should return 
itatebalf; and tmhim succeeded 4ie1ho».t te.caali pwoients. In 18iG. when his 
member for PortarliDgtm^wImj.proposh]^^ flight hon^ friend' biougbt in a bill on the 
to vote for U, eonspdec^ iths act ot igl9; .wibject, the late Mr. Horner would not 
VOL. VIL ST 
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conspnt to it until an express pledge was a metallic standard; or could he believe^ 
introduced, that the legislature would sec with the hon. member for Essex, that the 
that cash'paytnehts should he shortly rc- effect of a change of the currency was 
Slimed, and His proposition was accordingly most felt amdng the industrious classes j 
adopted; but the restriction was con- where • it had produced poverty, ruin, 
tinned, in order to enable the Bank^ to bd^firy, and sloth-^if'he believed, thatthe 
rc&bmb cash payments with greater con- change pf the Currency had already c'aused 
vcnfence. *80 that ever slnbe 181'4, the' 'disasters, and was about to cause 
ffodnlry had been atfcomm'Pdating itself to StHl; greater disasters, thefi he would; 
thii new state of things; and, alter having thbughrehi'ctantly,aequie 8 ceinthe present 
accomplished 'that obj'cct, the Hpuae werp* Aiptlonv' Bdt he wplild now state the rea- 
now told by the hon. barortet, that the? sobs why he deni'gdtbb allegations of those 
intent of the mPtionrrTth* Hon. gentlctnan Hdh. mbtnbbrsji iktjlnliCting, as he did wtth 
was, to reduce the standard of value from ttbrn, tiiat. grem distr'ess was feltt espbcially 
20 #. to 14s> ''Hoiv was it'possible-to W'f the'agrrcoSiNt^tHit^'lie was' ready td 
examine and Te>adfu 8 t contracts uporrthat Snow that life prOdi^di^ of ruin were not 
prindple? With respect to the publid |aaiffiable,'‘atid’to''as$ert,thkcnot the mea*- 
creditor, how was it possible to readjust auiw Of 1819^, Mtahe'^r^tdration of the 
the contract? ' $upp(^rtg OhO'of thpse 'cbrreticy,'vwhi'clfhild.'begon much earlier, 
creditors could' bd TOutra who’Had ad- HadnOt bOendtteoefed With the injuribus 
vanced but 791; and notr rfeceived 10b/.‘dte effOcta so confit^ntjy ascribed to it. The 
might say, «I advanced tbd moPey'in first-subject to’wKieh tlie hon. member 
1797 , or 1800, when the currpnCjr' for ESsOx had rcfe#d8 wSt the poor-rates, 

was not'so much depreciated as'ft tras:'HObeganwith this topic, becausehemeant 
afterwards, bOc the rostoration oP 'tIwt an- to advert to sOVeral indications of distress 
cient standard was then pledged to mef* ^ WllegOd to have' been pfOiluccd by the 
How would they deal with him? How- changeef tbe'carrenQr, and to show that 
would they deal with individuals who had: the use madeef IfiemWas incorrect and 
bought annuities within the last Oight; fallacfous.' Look to the poor-rates,” said 
years ? Each of ihfem had advanced- no; th^' hon; meiOBeif' for Essex, they were 
money to the state; but because He bad' ^ never greater during the war than now.*’ 
bought his annuity, suppose at 95>' were' 'Now, he would deny'the' fairness of the 
they now to reduce hit dividend ? If such ■ [comtmrison between a period of peace and 
measures should be entertained in period ofVrar in such a case. But, if 

House of Coinroohs-^if the Commons of tbene was a general reduction of thepoor- 
England could so far degrade themselves rates in one year, as compared with another 
as to sanction such a proc^ding-^there ^eltef peace, thbugh he would not say 
was an end of that public' faith' 'which' it.Was dgeisive, yet he would contend 
hitherto, in all circumstances of difficulty,,' that it #as one of many circumstances to 
had been the pride of the country, and ite* be. tt^en into- consideration in this ques- 
hest support. But/admittiog its foness, ; tfoUn'' He Would, therefore, refer to two 
how was it possible for such a princtple'to: '^rs of pietme'f not to 1817, or' 1818, but 
be acted upon ?' \Nanoeri}dh contracts Had j‘He would Mke the years ending the 25th 
been closed durbm .ld^e last eight yeai's;- bfMarch, 1820, end 1891. If 1821 were 
but the closing of i cojatnust, rf'stich a' oompardd with^r81l<;'dnd the difference 
course were taken, would be'Ho barl.b ita‘ Hnnm^tbthe ejhange;df currency without, 
being examined, widi a vibw-ltd Mtem^nbef^tlreehani^ from war to peace, 

arrangement, as it WouM .be/dbWdu%| ■if^"whtild ''eWdeotIy be erroBeCuS*; but, 
unjust to deny a punctual ^an’ WHo'HMi 'tiftkidg^H^twd’^deeeedfng years In timebf 
fulfilled his engagements,-^ pbrde^tibp; timt'bf d2 coun¬ 

in those advantages wbreb wddld M ojbe^' -'fleefmVB'tfeliiftd# ^oiily twd had inereased 
to him, who, from not being pd^Mal/liadl '’tb w roteiiwHeW^WteHB.'’'Hbntittgdon and 
failed taclose his contract. ' ' f '!irdr®^ihbeHilnw.^IneveryncHer 

Yet, strong as those objections #etd,; irf'l92t than thw had 

he could conceire a case of «8iich-^distreie| ^fiff‘ljSBd;''^TO^feit'Cednty in Wales great 
as wt!^ compel the legislature-f^^idi^’ i^Haaeii’'place. He would 
a pro^sltidn like .the present: andi-Cbdidj ^VutftO'i^Six'bF'tbeth. In the first, the re- 
he believe, with the hon. member #1^! dnetlen^effeiCtefi'atnbMntedto 10percent; 
spoke last, that the coiiotry was oft Uife! "!ft^be4f<8ebtid/tb the third, to 9; in 
verge of ruin, through the restoratioft U>' tb® fbUrtb/td lOy in the fifth, to lO; and 
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in the eixtb, to 10 per cent. In each 
county there liad been some reduction, in 
six counties a reduction of 10 per cent. 
If, then, any reference were to be drawn 
from the poor-rates, it was not the inter^ 
ference for which the hon. geptleman con* 
tended, namely, that the country was in a 
state of decay. Tho hon. member h|^ 
then called on the House,to judge of this 
bill from the state of cringe,< an.a had, re> 
ferred them to a comparisonr of 'tirree 
years before 1816, with three years after 
1816. It so happened, however, Uiat, 
though the two pieriods referred to were 
before'and after the House had deelared 
in favour of resteribg t^e currency, thev 
were marked by one circumstance, which 
had escaped the hon., gentleman’s notica^ 
namely, that tfte former three years were 
years of war, and dm, .latter three years 
were years of peace.' Now, in all fprmer 
instances, it was found that diere was^an 
excess of crime in peace over wht^ oc¬ 
curred in war. Looking at the capital 
convictions which had taken place at 
Newgate, from 1749to 1755, inclusive, dm 
convictions^imounted to 428.. From 1756 
to 1762, which were yeiors of war, the con¬ 
victions wereabout 175. In the years 1760, 
1761, and 1762, which wei:e, years of war, 
the number of capital,convictions was 61. 
In the three following years, being years pf 
peace, the total number morothan.doubled 
the number of convictions .which had 
taken place during. thfS.aame period in; 
war, as they amounted to 12^ s lo: ^be 
four years which fcdlcwad the..terminafmn 
of the American war, thcdonyictions were. 
544. The Goavicd.au«s.Jn, the drat four 
years of the next war;Were but .27L 
These facts proved thut . those 'cirpuo^i 
stances which the,}hpp.:|^Utk9men.,h4d' 
connected, though }\Uorf^us,teut, .^d uqt 
stand to cachctl^eirmtl^Oii^Clad^ja^fcauae; 
and efiect. ^ Hut be proceed to 

take a more importunt view p^ihi4.subj^t,j 
by compfumg,theftateioCcrlu>e ine^verel' 
succegdin^vears o^peace<v.t.^e ^uhdtlm 
«i doing this, .^thfi, ptwbf»; isem 
county jails,, jtdtt^cd iWl^^uepMulp^eefr 
in years 182(>, 

Lent assizes, gave no jncr^dih.4!)e 
years. .'Among 

this calculation, Chest^fr ^imvalh Leu- 
cashire, Worcestershire, Jimuordshirei 

Lssex, were, included, * and'<3^4 ofiJthc 
twenty-seven thpre .was'> an iocreafsew^ell 
crime in but four.,M.fhe8U.were Buckicg-J 
harashirc, Devonshire, -N(w.tbumberiand,j 
^nd Essex. Iir those there was au inorf ftse! 


■—In all the rest, the numbers were I ewer 
giving in the whole in the year 1822, as 
compared with 1821, a reduction of 4<14. 
Froi^ this he could not draw the infurcucc, 
that the inorals of the country had suft'ored 
flrom the bill of 1819. 

The right hop. gentleman next adverted 
to the flourisliiog. state of the revenue. 
He did not refer to <the increase in the 
different branches of the.revenue with the 
natural exaltation bf a .minister of the 
Crown, but be.drew a fair infer^pe from 
it of the corresponding increase;of con> 
sumption.. There had been 6Q l^xcise 
collectiona between the year ending Oc-. 
tobec IS^i.pnd the ydar end^ Qctober 
1821'.- ,IU‘fiveof these collectiona there 
had^ been a diimnution, and in four in¬ 
stances the diminution had arisen frbni a 
failure in the ^wth of hops; in the other 
fifty-hve collections there had been a con- 
^erable increase. With regard tp the 
number of Excise prosecutions to which 
the hom member for. Essex had alltided, it 
appeared from the official veturns, that in 
1617 there had been 461 prosecutions; in 
1818, 378; in 1819, 220; in 1820, 229; 
and in 1821, 186. There had been no 
increase of prosecutions oh account of the 
assessed taxes, and in the last two years 
the diminution of law expenses had been 
very considerable. The next considera¬ 
tion suggested, was the state of the labour¬ 
ing classes. Upon this most diflicult of all 
subjects, whatever information had been 
glvenjfo him, he received with much hesi- 
tatlmu The great value he attached to 

{ he .change in., the currency was particu- 
arly otr account of the labouring classes. 
Eiver since ISIQ, the effect of the depre¬ 
ciated', currency wua believed to have becMi 
^rlicularly digressive upon, the labouring 
clieses; and what ,had made him anxious 
tp effect a permanent change in t,be cur- 
yency was, the. good edect which. he be¬ 
lieved jt wpuld have on the labouring and 
iqanufaciuiiag classes. J.^bd here he 
weuiii advert to.a staiement brought for- 
.ward l^y tdp.buu-il^n^r who spoke hist' 
^ii^.!l^P;^p4aBgeli^t^p.<?urr,eocy. The 

aJeUer,, dated in 
to prove 

tmtf the labouirjleg- elatites were at' that 
But>as the act now 
■td<^.eftidn,dl^,ndt passed till the second 
ic- that year, the distresses of 
ijl^aurcl^tuv could not be iuipuiod to it. 
i.,Heh^d Jn.his hand.vcturus of the con- 
/ditiop pf the manufacturing classes in 
Bolton,, Upchdalc, Mandicster, Leeds, 
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Gtasgovr, Huddersfield^ and Nottirtgham, the workman's wages had beeh low, and 
which he would state to the House. He his comforts in^nsiderable. Upon the 
would citfe to the House the various, ac- whole, both parties would be benentted by 
counts which ho bad received from tlie the chance • for the lsd}otirer*s condition 
manufhfituring towns; and bon. gentlemen wag. visibly amended; and the profits of 
would judge whether the situation of the tbe.emplnyOr, if lesa sodden, were more 
labouring clssses was such as had been certain. 

described 6y the hon; member for Cal^ 'But, while he was presenting this view 
lington. At Boitofi, the state of afiairs to the House' of increased prosperity 
was this;—on immense quantity of goods among the manufacturing classes, he felt 
had lately been manufactured i the work- that it was impossible to doubt or to deny 
ing population was wHl provided for; and did pressnte that existed upon other 
the profits of the master manufacturers interests of the eomiOunIty. He ad« 
were low. At Eochdale, the spinners mitted the distress of die agricaltufal 
were said to have plenty of employment; terestt but, befois the House consented 
and the working weavers never doing to resolutions like tboMDow proposed, let 
better. At Manchester, the profits o^the it bb sure that the distress had arisen out 
master mapufacturers were said to be of the return to cteh paypients, and that 
smaller upon the average than they bad a repeal of the qadt pavtnent act would 
been in former years; Imt' from tfae coii-r remedy the evil. .That the resumption of 
traction of credit, and the improved quality ^ cash payments bad tended, in some degree, 
of the currency, the risk of loss whs alib to‘^increase that, distress he was not pre- 
less; speculation and adventure were less.; ^led to deny; but let them see whether 
common; consequently profit, though) the same, state of tbuigs did not exist in 
smaller than hdiretofore,'Was more secure;' ^countries where the Kime caus^ bad not 
at present there was abundont employ fefr operat^; and if such should be found to 
the working classes. At Leed^ more i be the case, be hoped the House would 
cloth was making than had been known see cmise to doub^wbether the particular 
for many years; but profits'were com- .measure complained of had occasioned the 
paratively low; theworidng classes were ^ificultural distress.' In the first place, to 
generally employed; their nominaUeare-' revert to tlie redudtion in the price of 
ings were less, but thrir comforts greater^ agrimdtural pioduce i let the House look 
than they had been formerly. From ,, to a country which,' during the war, had 
Glasgow the account was equally favour- i .never departed, from a metallic currency, 
able. At Huddersfield the profits were. tbeh see whe^r a fall in prices had 
low, but the whole population was enl« ^ not taken place... Let them take Araster- 
ployed; good workmen earhM constantly. ^m, for mstance^ where, during the whole 
from 16s. to per week.' At. Not -1 wav, the currency had never been altered, 
tingham all was doing well but- the'silk i Iftheyoempared the p^cas of 16l7 and 
stocking trade. Now, such vres.dte.ra 8 ult.i with/tbose of the year 1822, a con- 

ofhis inquiry into-the gUtte^ t!ieiuanfb>i sidecabka reductioawouldiqipear in favour 
facturing classes, which h 6 ^ 4 >re 8 ented to - ^ the period.' ; In .1817^’ Polish 
the House exactly as hebad'tecetvedit; f irhaat had beenat from 510 to 540 stivers 
The statements the rate profit i per; last. That was an' extreme price;, 

4 to be low, but 'it was h^h enoh^efUi suit tike fgHuttfi^gireats gave an average of 
dently, to indqce persons.to<enter idto^ .fi^4a^^OstirerB.a last, while the price 
trade, or the workm«).wou^,.notbaJf^; w^edl«aeti822wa«iwly frdmlSOto 2 QO. 
provided with employment. iThekisqpriaa i .ir^naiWirrapeandK PrasSton'^Vye,*^^^ a 
of the hon. member fisTiCallmgkoi^xWtoi qto^ oC' agficuUurdli 

the condition of the laboarh»g.jdjasMii^Jm] would 

begged leave altogether to I tbAfact in 

House, he trusted, would corn- 

statement had been greaUy/toi^igtMaii^ j^itlbattWiWCouDtrito of agricultural 
The natural result of a Tetttru.teAmetiy9M;| dbdi«siHN^ai>mdaaoeas.to ptMuce, and 
currency must be a dimioittQst'ijaiithef dtUtuiutionestoraeineansofcoinumptioD? 
profits of themssters, and an tol^tntoetol'Ibla^irpiaH^i^dr^^ House a petition 
those of the men. The reverse-badi^eito! deputies,' at 

the efiect of opr continued paper sytteto^l Ikn.'llnjga^i^^and' itbfyyitould’^ it 
the speculatiDns, and, in some instenoea;! coatunedl statomants whidi might sbso- 
the gains, of the masters had risen;, b^t flutd^.pnsa^tir^ for a petition of British 
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agriculturists. The petition complarned 
that for a long time past all agricultural 
produce, and proper^ connectra with the 

{ woduce of the land, butter alone excepted, 
lad been falling in price; and. that at, 
length it had become fo low that it would 
not pay the expenses of culthratlont. 
Again; to look at the account of Mr. 
Jacob, a gentleman of conriderable emU 
nence, who had travelled on the continent, 
and who had given die benefit of his ex<- 
pericnce in evidence to die House. Mr. 
Jacob found in Brunswick and Saxony 
that fbe land was generally mortgaged 
The Dutch farmery were all complaining. 
In France, his khowledge extended only 
from the frontiers of Germany to Fdris; 
but upon that jine of the country he had 
heard nothing but complaints, in those 
countries the distress had accrued without 
the aid of a return to earii payments.^ Was 
it reasonable, then, to attrmote the distr^ 
of this country entirely to that measure f 
Still, however, he wished to be understood 
as not denying that the act in question 
might have had some share in the di0!>- 
culties which had followed upon it. 
.There were two wa)S in which such anal* 
tcration of the curi\ ley might have ope-, 
rated upon the counlj^: first, to the lx- 
tent of the actual dlfierence between de¬ 
preciated paper and the audent standard 
of value; and next, to the extent of that 
additional value, which a variety of events 
might have given to money itself. The 
causes of vanation iu the value of money 
no man could determine; but if the House 
once established the falal precedent of 
disturbing existing contracts to meet such 
variations in value, the idea of a fixed 
standLrd for the Country was at an endinr 
ever. Fluctuation in tM yalue o£ money 
had always occurred, and must continue 
to occur; but fiir better would it be to 
take to the paper system again, than to 
set the example of reviewing the Contracts 
of the country; on account of auaHeratirm 
in tb(f valVe of its curcenry^ The right 
lion, gentleman conolodad py expressmg 
hia decided oppakttion te tha motioa^ yma 
his readinera to support riic amendsaeot, 
which was indeed a mere record of the 
fact, that it was nm fhe infeotnm of tfte ‘ 
House to depart from thepacsCnt standard 
of our currency. 

Mr, Brou^am rote for the purposed 
stating very briefly the grounds on wMidt 
he sliould give hisrf oto tc the motion Cf 
liis hou. friend, themei^r for Eisex.; 
Of all the pro^shions which had cter 


been submitted to any House or to any 
auditory, that proposition would be the 
most extravagant and absurd (u' indeed 
any man could be found moon.strickcQ 
enough to submit it), whioh the right hon. 
gentleman bad hinted at in his argument; 
namely, the pre{M»ition of resorting to a 
paper standa^ That paper' proposition 
waanone of bia. He Considered a standard 
as necessary to the country; he looked 
upon the due fixing and arrangement of 
that standard to be part of the policy and 
of the law of the country; but his doubt 
was at praseot, whether it ought not to 
have been fixed lower, than it stood, with 
reference to past events, anfi to the idr.. 
eumstances of the time at which it was 
adjusted. His reasons for supporting the 
proposition for inquiry wore these.^^ Par¬ 
liament had done that which gave the 
country a right fo inquiry. Pailiament had 
been the great actor in that portentous 
plot, the unravelment of which,formed 
the present sulneot of discussion-^n that 
plot, the full e&cts of which the country 
had not yet lived to see; but which was 
the cause of tho evils under which at pre¬ 
sent it was labouring. To hear some gen¬ 
tlemen on the other side of tho House, a 
man might imagine (if he could lose the 
reooll^tion of the last twenty years), that 
no tampering with the currency bad taken 
place during that period; that the House 
was now called upon, for the first time, to 
interfere between debtor and creditor; 
that diey were now first called upon to 
do> what in all former times had been held 
impolitic and unjusti—'to lower the value 
nf the currency of the country. But he 
would say, that since the year 1797, they 
b^ done nothing but tamper with the 
currency of the country. Who had first 
broken public faith, and interfered between 
debtor and creditor? Who, after a man 
had made a contract, came in and said, 
**yott shall not pay this, which you have 
Agreed to pay; but you shall pay some- 
tbing else, Whioh you hanre not agreed, 
nor expected to pay. ¥oa have received 
at the rate of 16s., and you shall pay at 
the rate of 20s Dt was the House of 
Commons which had done these things. 
ThaleiBKlatnre, in d]eyeari797, badcom- 
uenCed Us operatioiis upon the currency 
of the country. The consequence of the 
act of 17^‘had been an immense transfer 
of pi^itrty from one class of the com¬ 
munity te another. Now government was 
tiying to make another transfer back 
agkin; in the dark as to who was to get Uie 
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prbperty, and seeing nothing plainly but you are, in fact, paying an incre^ed one.” 
the persons from whom they were to take The whole statement of the right hon. 
it; and the consequence would be, that it gentlenian was a confirmation of the ar'» 
would pass from those who had it, not to gument of the hon. member for Essex, 
the original possessors, but to persons who Look at the price of grain in the years 
had never lost it. He supported the in> 1820 and 1821. In 1820, the price hud 
quiry moved for by his hon. friend upon been 67^.a quarter.; in 1821, 55$. only, 
the grounds; of public convenience and Here, then, was a difference pf 12s. a 
public advantage. 'Fhe mere fact of public quarter upon , wheat, vrliich more tlian 
Gonvenience~-the mere supposition thatit balanced the nomin^d diminution in the 
would be affected—had been held a suf> amountoftbepoor«rate; for the reduction 
ficient ground for restraining our cash of the poof'.rate was, according to the 
payments. The S7th of the late,king*— right hon. gen^roan’s own showing, only 
the Bank Restriction act—proceeded sun- an eighth or a tenth, wbilu the rednctiois 
ply upon a supposed suspicion, that coin in the cost of corigi amounted almost to a 
was being llbarded) and yhat there would foui;th. The calcalatfoni in fact, showed 
be a deficiency of money to meet the that the poor-rates were increased.—'J'iic 
putdic purposes. On grounds of public next point of tlie right hon. gentleman’s 
convmience, the legislature bad first en- speech to which he would advert, was his 
tereeftpon its long course of fatal impolicy, statement, that since the return to cash 
Fur that reason only, it ,l)fd overturned payments, the ampunt of crime in the 
the ancient standard of our coin; and, on epuntry had decreased. If he looked at 
the same ground, surely, the country was the document he now held in his hand, he 
entitledf to call for an. inquiry into the feared it would be found not to bear the 
effects of too'sudden a return to .that right hon. secretary out in his conclusions, 
systemwhich had been, io.the first instaoce*, Fi;om tliat document it appeared, that in 
so fatally departed from. - The right.hon'. the.year 1811 there had been committed 
gentleman .who had last sat down said,-that for crimes iq England 5,000 individuals., 
until the country was shown to be in the, , In 1812 the number had increased to 
state described by, the bon. membet for *6,500; and it continued to increase every 
CaUington, he would not listen to apy such year until the year 1815. At that year it 
proposition. Upon that point he was at Mdprdy increased.in a very considerable 
issue with the right hon. gentleman; for, number,.and kept on augnqenting in the 
after following him through the whole of years 1816, 1817» sad 1818, In 1819, 
his reply to thohoii.member for CaUington, that number exceeded that of 1818. In 
he was much more disposed totaketliat there.^qs-a diniinution of 500 below 

Iron, member’s view than bis;.. The right 181$;. and, in 1821, there was a farther 
hon. gentleman, in the first place, took the pf ..nbou^ 600,': as compared 

poor-rates in his aid, and contended that #.itb the y«ir,,182Q. Now ho would con- 
they had diminished in the course of the f^di tl|at in a cPoip^ispn of years where 
last two yearsl But bow.did thp^ right $bp;Pi}m^ of commitments wqs so great, 
hpn. gentleman make.'tho .oompargiosB tilC^iBCf^\or,4imloution qf 500 or 600 
He did not compere th#;years Ifi^haad cooltl <3^ wm^pg^qk'pn.either side. The 
1822 with former yearsf but he took^oss obafige.^pm 4P peace might account 
two years,-and compared them wit$ pqa fpr^an number of com- 

another. Taking that coufaft of !«pniip0- n?tmeot»fQr,.thg fffst..yj?ar^.;two. of the 
jison, and applying it to .soma ^eqf.^b.ut^^^e^.,ffa|t..^-.mprea 90 >lp the 

Welch counties, the right horn geo^emar; fj^W^of EeaQe<;of <L2pp,*ondJin the 
made out a diminution of ab«ikonosj^!^ SP PH .f 

or one-tenth. But this proe^eding:i«^af « 
repetition of the argument Qfpho bpp. 

member for Essme, rather 

10 it. The hom membor for JgMpxidid 

not deny that there had been, itpmii^l^ -mminuti^ stand, in 

a reduction in the poor-rates; h® did not UtP, i He would 

deny that a less quantity of money. tra| h^rt,^^ .there./^pre many causes to 
paid; but he said, ** take the quantity of ac^ovmt|sir^a,4imme^ion.of crime in one 
bread or other food, which that quantity of year hi .^ropared. with another. He con- 
pioney will purchase, and you will nqd tendM^thatiegl^tiat part of the diminution 
that, instead of paying a diminished ratei of cos^ilamaptl in those two years could 
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b6 accountdd for by the dimfmition in the 
number of prosecutions for Bank forgeries; 
but there were so many causes from which 
the diminution might arise<^for instance^ 
a mild winter would occasion fewer com¬ 
mitments than a severe one'—that nO Stress 
could be laid, no general conclusion be 
drawn, from the decreased iiuiiibefs which 
had been stated.i-^The jri^t hdOi secr^er|f 
had comb netet to thb^ tOvendb,'and li&a 
taken it as an argumbntrin his favoUr^ that 
there had been no complaints of a difapi^ 
dated'revende. For Ks own part, he'had 
mot heard any aiguthents- used bn that 
subjects He had, iiof heard any. sneh 
complaints; but he had hbafd that to 
which no contradiction had been, beeftn^ 
no cOntradictiQn could'be given. Hefhad 
heard it asserted,' that-the revenue \vas 
much higher, and'fell mOre'heavily'on ihe 
public, than it ha^'don'e before'the re* 
sumption of cash payments. ' He had 
lieard it said,' and not denied, that while 
iioininally at 60 or 61,000,000/. it was in 
effect, and as to comparative value, nearer 
to 80,000,000/.; thus equalling in sub¬ 
stance the most costly year of our most 
costly and extravagant war. This WaS 
the complaint which he had heard—that, 
there was a virtual increase in the presshre 
of the revenue, amolinting to something 
about SO per cent.—But it was cootended, 
that the increase in our revenue was a proof 
of the increased comforts of thepeoplb; and 
the Excise was called in as 'a proof of this. 
Tbecoilectlon bfthisbrtmchhad, itwassaid, 
increased in amount. This, he maintained, 
was a most fallacious' criterion byVrhidi 
to measure the prosperity of a country or 
the comforts of a people. He knew 
that the chaneelloir^ of^tbe Exchequer 
looked upon him whh'a smile' of pity ftr 
such an assertioa: for that right ken. gen¬ 
tleman had bebn accuStpored td view' {wd8<« 
perity as GnaUbe; and tb'}udgeof &b cote** 
forts and ^hbppiness' of a^' people by the 
amount bf their doptributiont^' the Ex* 
chequer; •Blit he (Mr. B.J WbUld con¬ 
tend, that the incireasej' if apyi * was tp he 
accounted fbr’npbti dfber Und d|fil^h.t 
giroundsv -it wal #eli kiiOUrn that, for'the 
last two yburs, the'hiteiiufdetuten'wbite 
enabled, up6n* the<8fi»b-:rate of 
and that ihby werb -lotv' bUqU^i all ‘ who 
were acquainted with ‘ the ^ nianuftcturitig, 
districts would sillbtvii-tb 'pitecare- a 
{greater quantity of- tlib' necessaries arid 
comforts of lilh'thaif’Biby‘'hadbeen able 
to do‘at’any forte^'■ period fbr severat 
years. It■' wds natbfa^thb^ in prdpbri 


tion as those articles of consumption were* 
excisablei that the amount of collection 
in that branch of revenue should be in¬ 
creased. But then, see how the thing 
stood. This very circumstance was one 
of thoSo of whidn the agriculturists com¬ 
plained. 'They'Coniplained that such a. 
depreciation of their product bad taken 
piked,' tharthey'wdre*’growtng it to a loss. 
They'doteplateed, that a^culrural pro¬ 
duce orbvery kind was brought—that they 
were obliged'td bring it—to .market, 
where'(if nete%ht use a common phrase) 
it'was Boldlbr'lmS than nothing. - It'was 
of this they complain/^,, by v^ich-their 
ritaktionwas^hderedso much worse than 
before. ' ToHllifflt Was owing, that the low 
wa^ of 'tbe- manufacturor, who was 
the great consumer of agricultaral pro¬ 
duce; enabied him to live better, and 
id purchase a greater quantity of excisable 
goods than he otherwise could do. This, 
as far as the increase of the com/orts of 
one daSa was concerned, could not be re¬ 
gretted: for it was a consdation, that out 
df so much evil any good sliould be pro¬ 
duced ; but he wished to warn the House 
against taking the Gtct as a proof of the 
prosperity bf the country. It wasi he 
Would niaintain, impossible that the agri- 
buiturista could continue to grow at a 
loss; it was impossible that they could 
continue to go on in the present way. 
[Hear!] They must reduce their culti¬ 
vation and grow less than they now did. 
Thp price would then be increased; and 
whenever that time arrived, so soon 
would it be found that tbb wages of the 
manufacturer would not be sufficient, not 
mkrdy for the supply of luxuries and com¬ 
fort! as th^ were called, but for his sub¬ 
sistence. One edect would be, that the 

f ltoGts of the master manufacturer, now 
ow enough, would be greatly diminished; 
and the consequence would be, cither 
that hundreds and thousands of hands 
Would be thrown out of employment, pr 
be obliged to work at such reduced wages, 
as would mtike ibUm look back with envy 
On thOkl/aiiserabte pittance of the present 
pdriodi '-lle undeiklood the meaning of 
tbO oheer'Ot his saying that at no distant 
rime the former must reduce his produce. 
He reputed that such must be the case. 
It'Was impossible that he could go on and 

ChUrvafeatanannuallyincreasingloss ; and 
It? milst follow,' that the price of corn must 
thetbby be- {deceased by the diminution 
Of thd Xupply, unless the House did what 
they Us yet snowed no great willingness to 
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do>-<o reduce the taxes, as greatly to and part of the north*east coast of 
lessen the expenses of cultivation. There Northumberland and Durham, he had 
was no other remedy, and as that remedy heard of no places where the distress was 
was notHkely to be applied to the extent not equal in every county; and it was not 
which would relieve the farmer, the only the land^owners and fanners alone who 
resource left him was, to throw a large suffered, for it was known that where the 
• quantity of land out of cultivation—that farmers suffered greatly, the* labourers 
was to say,* to bury the capital which he suffered in proportion. In some places, 
had heretofore employed on it, as com- the distress existed to the extent of the 
pletely as if he hm thrown it into the production of crime; and in Norfolk and 
sea—that was to say, • to destroy and Suffolk, where the farmer suffered most, 
render of no avail all the labour and exer- the situation of die Ikbouring poor was 
tiooofformer years in improving that land, most wretched; and the distress and 
Yet this was the melancholy and onlv wretchedness of Ireland were too well 
hope which was held out to the agricuf> known to need .any comment of bis. 
turist by Hhn. gentlemen on the Other ** But,** said the right'' hoo. secretary, 
side—that his produce must be lessened ** see the distress which exists in several 
by throwing the land out of employment, places on the continent, frhere it cannot 
and thereby lessening his means of sub- have arisen from an alteration in the cur- 
sistence.—He had beard it stated, that a rency.*^ Now, he fMr. B.) denied that 
great portion, if not the whole, of the distress existed to^ toe same extent on the 
present agricultural distress arose from continent that it did in this country. But 
over production; and he was told to look if there was distress felt in France and the 
at the situation of the continent' in the Netherlands, a great part of it could be 
same respect.* Now, he could Aot see traced to the same cause; for, he would 
how, with an increase of population withfo ask,could 10,000,000/. be withdrawn from 
the last 30 years, in the proportion of the circulation there, and not be sensibly 
S to 2, and without any extraordinary felt I The alteration with us had taken 
opplication of machinery ui its cultivation, place all at once. ^ With them it was 
such a circumstance could arise. ’ How more gradual, and its effect was spread 
this assertion could be supported, unde^ over a larger surface > for the 10,000,000/. 
such circumstances, was to him a mystery which had been withdrawn must be con- 
which he was hot able to solve. But sidered as from the whole of the con- 
anothcr reason why the diiUtesS did not tineat. However, in proportion as it was 
arise from over production, was founded lost in different places, so must the incon- 
upon the comparison of tiie prices iu thC' venienoe he more or less felt. Thus, the 
year 1792 and the present time. Much as depredation of prices in Bordeaux was 
the farmer jnstiy complained of bissitiUM* 14, in' Hamburgh 16, and In England 40 
tion at present, the nrices of his produce per cent, whidi would explain the dif-. 
were hot at present lower, nor so low, as ference of effect between the operation of 
they were in that year. If there was Is re^ the cause bn a lai^er or a smaller surface. 
dundaacy,as compared witii thattime, the Hb was not prepared to say, that all the 
prices must be lower; bdt the j^e liM distress of tpe qountry arose from a re- 
year was 5Ss. and it' was only b ibe jpfe- ii^n td cssh paybdits, yet stilt he would 
sent year that it had come ^wn to^iOt.;; goto tlb though he did not know 

whereas in 1792 It did nq^ ekceed* 44<.: cxeictly Irdw It 'would opehite, [Hear, 
But surely if we bad a ro^dMty;;^ ll^ri frpm tlm mar^lt efl^ 
price should be still IbwdV , "What tlb llfd iihp noble lord SEbap that^ he<»8hould 
farmer complained of #Bt* that hb 88: fatidad proceeding, a» 

penses were doubled aixi bf;anexa^ 

to liim it was imrnVbfbl' wmrtibi^'titfj Did theno|>Ie 

price .was diminished, or the' expmtsC*^ ^eh a novice in logic, 

cultbation; eaeh had an prra^ a demand for in- 

tbe j^iaution of his'Btofit|.' Ar'fd; fjr an/mitbiptibn of the result? 
fore^ countries be would conl^ehd, > ^^upe ^ jd^derated information 

there was no comparison faetweep the'dib>’ —becauib^^^iguorantof allthee&cts 
tress whbh they experienced and that tff tib prmidiid meiiare—because he did 
which wasfeltby theland-ownets of Eng- not' sea, ^ the evils, and could not be 
land. 'With the exception of one or two aware be tbW exact nature of the remedy 
places in the North Ridbg of York^re,' whkh might he' ffccesmry, that he called 
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upon the Iloute to go into the examion* 
tion of this important question. If ho 
already possessed full information upon 
those points, inquiry would he absurd: 
but, if any thing could render hioi more 
anxious for the iavestigatiQn<—if any 
thing was wanted to convp^ him still 
more of the necessity of strict examinn- 
tion into this important matter, it was the 
reception which had been that night given 
to one of the most argumeotative, learned, 
and elabotate speeches, which be had 
ever beard delivered upon a subject of eo 
very ^struse and difficult a nature. The 
hon. member ,for CaUington (Mr. Att* 
wood) had brought 1 u>bearupop this quqs* 
tion a degreeof practical knowledge,logical 
acuteness, and, he might add, eloquence, 
which bad rarely beep combined on such a 
topic. He did not speak from prejudice 
in favour of the hoo. membor for Cal* 
lington, seeing that be differed widely 
from him on many subjects; but it was 
almost impossible for any persou in* 
tcrcstcd in tbe subject, not to listen to 
him with attention and respect-~nay, with 
admiiation. Yet spelt an address sepmod 
scarcely to have been attended to by tbe 
House. They were not in a frame and 
temper to listen to argument. Ho would 
not say dozens or scores, but hundreds of 
uiombcrs had poured in during its deli* 
very, not to discuss, but tq vote and 40 
prevent discussion^ and while an argument 
uas going on, which it was more easy to 
put down by clamour than to answer, they 
loudly called for a decision. ^Hear,. 
hear!] If any thing, then, could indiice 
him to be more arprious for tnouiry by a 
committee, it was, mat be saw me House 
not in a framo of mind at present fit for a 
discussion. It was, he said, now too la^p 
—[Cries of *' Hear, hear/' from a ipera- 
ber in the eide gallery,^ ,THis wsw an 
additional proof of what^o bad just ob* 
sorved. This torpid mdl^eoce upqn a 
subject of such.iimortance, showed the 
patriotic feelings of^tfmjiar^^. He pop)^ 
mot but admire the oMC of fuqd of some 
gentlemen, who could treat, a soM^^i 
for the result of which the qf,^ 

country from ope eodjto other waited 
in breathless expectation, as a matter 
of mere common*p}ac^/ Me repeated, 
that It was now too lam to\alk of an. im¬ 
mutable standard ofmurcency, when, % 
the lost five and twenty years, the wn<^ 
system of gentlemen on uie other side had 
been, to violato that standard. When it 
was seen contracts had been made, 
VOL. VII, 


and afterwards broken without scruple, 
he would say, that no man who saw this 
done from day to day hut must have coiuo 
to a oonolusion that it was never Attended 
by government to return to cuh pay¬ 
ments. In 1811, a minority of that Uuu^u 
"wp majority as great as that ulurh he 
was prepared, to eispeotwcrt* now toady 
to dismiss this motido, and stamp tlie 
dwision of 1819. with p second vote of 
parliament-had passed a resojution, 
which any wlip could count ten on 
his JGngprs must hove known to hp fal»c, 
and wmcb was-proved by the force of an 
act of parliament passed within two 
months afrerwards to tiave btvn false— 
that a pound note was worth SCXt. This 
was in hlay, } 8 U ; and in the July fol¬ 
lowing, an act was passed for the punish* 
meat of any man who should attempt to 
give less toao 20 «. for the pound no|c; 
(hereby demonstrating that die public 
did not belloye it to be wortli ttiat sum. 
This the House ba<l done then, thbugh it 
knew it wis asserting what it did not be- 
fieye. From bis recollection of these 
facts, and for <the reasons he had stated, 
he would vote for n committee, though 
he could not pretend to say wliat all tho 
consequences of such a measure would be. 
He, however, felt satisfied, that if the 
House did not adopt such a measure at 
prmient, it w^uld la a short time force 
itself upon them, ondtliatina way which 
it would not be able to ayoid.^ 

^ The blarquia of Londonderry said, that 
at that hour of the morning he would oc> 
copy the time of the House only for a 
few minutes. The motion of the lion, 
member would, be contended, if adopted, 
lead to very dangerous results, and could 
produce 1)0 possible benefit. With that 
candour and manliness whiclfcbaraclcrizcd 
^t hon. member, be had at once called 
fbr acommitteetoinquire how the standard 
currency of the country might be altered, 
^ch a motion could be met by argu> 
ments sbowing that no alteration was 
necessary. But, that this was a measuiu 
jfiqtci^dfor^ necessity, was proved hv 
tbe conduct thnjion. member himself; 
fee |f ho considered it a measure of ilic 
, hnportonee which it was now sod^it t» 
Itttaoh to U, why had he delayed it until 
the present period of the. session i With 
j respOht to the amendment of hN light 
hen. friend, it bad been gieatly misunder¬ 
stood. It was not meant by it, that under 
no possible contingency any alteration 
could toko jiiace lu the cuiienry of the 
3U 
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country as now established, but that nt 
the present moment there was not the 
slightest ground for departing from tlie 
sound principles on that subject which 
had been recently put into execution. The 
present, he maintained, was not a time 
for the adoption of any plan for an tdtera* 
tioo in out currency. When the House 
considered the dailf attempts which were 
made to shake the public faith—>when, 
within the last 48 hours, they saw the 
attempt which had been m4de« and wHh< 
success, in a neighbouring county—when 
they saw a man of whose talents be did 
not'mean to speak disparagingly, getting 
up in a meeting of fhat county, and moving 
a Clause to bf added to a petition about 
to be presented to that House, calling on 
tb^ House to deprive the ’public creditor 
of the iair interest of bia debt—he would 
ask, was this a timC ^ interfering with 
our currency, or was it not a time in which 
the House was called upon to affirm their 
former' vote on the subject I He denied 
that the standard currency bad been al» 
tcred. The payment of specie had only 
been suspended; and in bvery contract 
subsequently made, a referisnce bad beem 
bad to an expected return Co cash pay¬ 
ments. He must protest, therefore, agunst 
any arguments founded upon such an as¬ 
sertion. He contended, that whHtt this 
investigation was going forward, one of 
two things must take place—either all 
contracts must be at a stand-still from a 
want of knowledge of* the value in wfaich|| 
they were to be paid, or extensive Specu¬ 
lations would be fermed, to collect a great 
quantity of that commodity in which the 
staedard of value was likely to be 6xed» 
If they wished to pass any measure to 
destroy public and private c^it, and to 
throw all the operations of^ur industry 
into confusion, be cduld not conceive a’ 
measure more certain of doing ic thin t^ 
one proposed. IhefixntiOn Of the standSi'd 
was the only measure h^ whish><tile 
country could hope > 10 -essei^e fVemdis 
present embarrassments. He Should Ihers- 
fore, without pressing the n%niiietit^far>^^ 
ther, call upon the House, noc’mersfy’td’ 
negative the motitoe, bat' 
amendWient of his right hoo. feiendt*' * > 
After a short reply from Mvi WesteritT 
the Hoase>' at three in the>mo(lllng!/«di«i 
videdt For Mr. Western’s teotiop,^9i)'f 
Against lt,-494. Mr. Huskisson’s AVHiend^' j 
ment was then put/andagieed'to. > ■ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 13. 
Bakkrxtft Laws.] The Lord Chan^ 
ycMor stud, that a bill had been brought 
up from the other House at the close of 
tim last semion, making somo important 
changes in the Bankrupt Laws. But as it 
contained much unnecessary matter, and 
was otherwise highly imperfect, he had 
sigiuded his intention, if the measure 
■were allowed to drop, to introduce a bill, 
OF bills, upon the subiect. This engage¬ 
ment be was now ready Co perform. The 
,ilrst bill he should bring in, would remedy 
a> oonsiderabla hardship, occasioned by 
the law as it now stood. If a commission 
were issued against a particular firm, all 
the partners were involved in the same 
fete, whatever might have been their con- 
iduct. Now, man bad different feelings, 
^ there w^e some who would think it 
h^ly inmorlamt to their character to 
•have the mimraissioa of bankruptcy su- 
,peFseded, instead of .being obliged to take 
tbeiF eertiiioateS'as .baokropts. Tliis, 
ihoW«v«r,>4Oonld dot now* be > done. The 
ubjeet of ids fanil,<thevdfove', wauldLbe, to 
araetid' idre ddW'wofaiiOpatiiicuiar, and tc 
en^e^ttrariond dUbbedm, 'or Ibid keeper, 
in*baiM«f4mOMipfe;F‘Udd«^ a joint com- 
n|jMdiV(i.war'«up«r8tnb ‘the >,oonunis8ioa 


swliafia*«ll’hi»’an|dtto«s»'’ .OiiiVroDday,.he 
^ 8 h(»bldl(^()iocluoe'<«nother bill * to amend 
||sffit 0 '^OCtea‘|dirbiej^^tfae bankrupt iawsy 
lai^lieiiopecrtbat/ tocher with^tbe pre- 
* ^ni^ worid past bomre 4fae closb ordhe 
session^ (<H»SnOU}d afterwards propose a 
third bill,* bntaa'he had not yet made up 
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his mind with respect to all its clauses, he 
should not expect it to be carried into ; 
effect until the ensuing se8sion.»-Tbe bill 
was brought in, and read the first time. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Thursday^ Jane 13. 

Ibish Tithbs Leaejno Mr^ 

Gottlburn said, that in rising to call the 
attention of the*Hou8e to this important 
subject, he was deeply sensible of the 
diffaculties with whipli any individual had 

contend, Who undertook to spbmit t0 
parliament a legislative measure on the 
subject of Tithes. * All questions which 
involved the right of property were of a 
delicate and embarrassing nature; but 
there were, in this particular qttestimi, so 
many, and such important interests—40 
much of passion and prejudice tp be re> 
conciled, that it present^ far more than 
ordinary difficulties. HiO antiquity of the 
system, and its necessary connection with 
the most valuable part of oar institutious, 
made it doubtful bow far any measure for 
Its regulation could be satisfactory. It 
was not enough to see the evils to which 
the present system gave rise; it was re* 
luisUe that the remedy proposed sboukl 
not pioduce a dciangement of other parts 
of the system, more dangerous than tb(»e 
wluch It was intended to repair; and it 
was, from these circumstances, more than 
piobablc, that any proposal would appear 
inadequate to.the object in vbw. He 
begged to assure the House, that he had 
not approached the subject with any idea 
of bupettor competence foe 0 -''task which 
others bad in vain UDdertaben^ but had 
been influenced solely by that Onxious' 
desire which animated the bead of th^ 
Irish government, to remedy the etds 
under which Irelmd bad snnered, and 
to advance one step, at least, * on the 
load of amelioration and'improvement. 
He might bare flattered biauelf th^ a‘ 
measure bMught forward in ^ this > spirit, 
>nd with this object, Would hkveecoeired 
tJie general,.if not the* aniCerssA.cfm». 
currenee qf the House c and althem^ he. 
bad been apprised tlut tbii.was notlucelyi 
to be the case, he oelwrthelasa did mb 
despair of so ex{d^ing the meaturaiaa 
to entitle it to the farenr and approbottmie 
of the House. If, indeed, Uiere.WBre any 
peraoBs who entflttained an'kfea of ^dibg 
in this hdl.a sanctioBu for .those wild ana 
erroneous schemes vldi^ had ^ been re* 
cently given to the public, of who eon* 
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sidored that it was expedient to invade 
the property of the church, with a view 
to relieve other classes of the community 
from the burthens under which they la¬ 
boured—to such poisons he could only 
say, that, as he neitlier expected nor 
courted their support, be did not feci any 
epprebension of encountering their oppo- 
siliOD. He was clearly convinced, that 
any iuch attempt at spoliation would not 
only be an act of the grossest Injustice, 
and a violation of the most sacred rights 
of premerty as affected the church, but 
would lead to consequences, of winch it 
would be impos^ble to calculate the flnal 
result. It required vefy littlo«sagacity to 
foresee, what history had sufficiently 
proved, that, if that principle was once 
appl^d to the property of the church, no 
species of property would be safe from 
its operation; and to such a principle, 
whenever and by whomsoever proposed, 
be should always be prepmed to conteod 
in argument, and to offer every resfataoco 
in bM power. He .did not, indeed, ap- 
prebena that he should be met in Uie 
House by any such opponents. He was, 
however, given to understand, tliat the 
measure which he was about to propose 
would be opposed on the ground that 
the only rem^y that could be applied to 
the ocknowledged inconvcnionres of the 
tithe-system in Ireland, was general com¬ 
mutation. Certainly, the plan which he 
meant to propose to the House was not 
founded upon that principle. If gentle¬ 
men meant by a commutation of uthes, 
a just and full equivalent given to the 
overfly for that property to which tliey 
had the most absolute and incontest^le 
rights and that that equivalent was to be 
voluntarily .accepted, he bad no objection 
to tike entertainment of such a principle; 
but be must add, the settlement of it on 
these terms was not a matter of easy exc- 
dution. But, if by the term commutation it 
ipas meant that the chutch should be for¬ 
cibly dispossessed of Us property, and 
should be competed to aceejpt what might 
bo. called on equivalent in lieu of it, and 
if, that equivalent was to be estimated and 
by pUMoas* unconnected with the 
icburcbi and uninterested m the n^inte- 
nanee of its right*-rto such a plan of 
GptnmytfUion be should give the most de- 
t^fled OpfSMiUen, because, in his opinion, 
itfwOMlM differ vary little, if at all, from 
Uhe direct spi^tion to which he had pre- 
{viously adverted.* But, although the plan 
which be was now about to submit was. 
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not founded upon the principle of com- j 
mutation, be begged not to be understood 
as pledging hims^f, in the slightest degree, 
against a measure founded upon that prin¬ 
ciple, provided he could sec any mode of 
disentangling it from the numerous diffi¬ 
culties and embarrassments with which it 
was enveloped. "When, however, the 
House considered the immense mass of 
information which it would be necessary 
to collect, before a well-digested and 
practicable plan of commutation cOuld be 
prepared for the consideration of parlia- 
nicnt, it would pardon him, be hoped, for 
coming forward, at this earijf period, with 
a measure df another description, which, 
though it did hot embrace commutation, 
would be found to afford very mat»ia1 
relief to the grievances at present re¬ 
sulting from the mode of administeriog 
the tithe system in Ireland. He would 
now state tlie principles upon which the 
bill he proposed to bring in was founded. 
That principle was simply this: — that 
tithes were, tb all intents and purposes, 
private property—property held under 
the most ancient and unobjectionable title 
—the property of a class, the most re¬ 
spectable of the community; and to be 
approached with a degree of carefulness 
and delicacy to which no other descrip¬ 
tion of possession could lay claim. He 
was bound to declare, too (settiug nride 
occasional exceptions), Uiat the property 
of the church was beneffdally adminia* 
tered for the general interests of the 
country. Apart from the indulgence df 
particular opinions, the merits of the 
clergy, ns a body, mmit be confessed. 
The fact, were it otherwise, no way 
touched the subject in question; it was 
no waver of a roan’s title to his property to 
say, that he spent it iwproperty; but the 
fact, as to the church,* was'as he (Mr.O.) 
stated it; and he defied tbd moardnitiouB 
inquirers to disprove its accuracy* F^io 
CDuigencics occasionally did require sar 
crifiecs of private pr^srty. Tte dei^y 
admitted the justice of that principle; they 
had been, and still were, prepared to ritare 
those sacrifices with the rest of the nation; 
and demanded only that their fair jpvo^ 
portion should be allotted to 'them* 
They claimed no exemption on aocoutit of 
the sflUctity of their character*xino favou# 
on the score of their influenoO over thel 
community*; but they desired that those 
circumstances ti^ht not be made Co weigh 
against them. Tuc natural consequen^j 
then, of considering tithe as property W8S| 
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to reject the idea of compulsory inter¬ 
ference with respect to it. The bill, 
therefore, rather gave the power of re¬ 
medy, than compelled it; and if he could 
satisfy the House, that if adopted, it would 
givQ a power of remedying the existing 
i evils, and would make it the interest of ail 
concerned, to avail themselves of the per¬ 
mission which it gave, he thought he could 
not fail of receiving their support. It was 
necessary, then, to consider what were the 
evils of the tithe system. And here he 
begged to observe, that many evils were 
attt^uted to tite tithes which did not be- 
liHig to them*—ngany arose from 'causes 
more or less unconnected with them—but 
mueh was assignable to the peculiar te¬ 
nures of land, and the administration of 
lauded pfrnperty in Ireland, and to the 
habits of the people, which gave to the 
tithe system in Ireland an operation and 
an effect unknown to the same system in 
Bngland. He wished pariieularly to im¬ 
press upon the House, that it was not so 
much the tithe itself, ns the operation of 
tithes on a peculiar state of laudud pro¬ 
perty, which gave rise to the evils com¬ 
plained of; because it was this circum¬ 
stance which formed his qualification fur 
bringing forward a separate measure, with 
respect to the tithe of one part of the 
united church. He bogged not to be un¬ 
derstood as throwing out any general as¬ 
persion upon the people of that country; 
neither did he mean to attribute any of 
the abuses to a disposition .on the part of 
the country gentlemen of Ireland to vio¬ 
late the rights or infringe upon the property 
of the dergy; for he was convinced, that, 
upon Uie thorough union of the clergy 
aod the Country gentlemen of Ireland, de- 
{Hsnded, in a great degree, tho tranquillity 
and the «ifety of that part of the united 
fctngdmo. It would be, therefore, most 
culpable In bhnio let fall any expression 
which could excite dissension between 
those two most important classes of the 
oommimi^.-*dtwa»tieceasai7, be related, 
jlitlie considCratioa of this subject, always 
t^baai^jnind, that tithe property in Ire- 
laiM^aa sidijeot to many inconveniences 
' whlcli dill not ottMb to the same species 
‘ eff prhptfv^in Engumd. Independently of 
thd^pcoomr nature of the tenure of land in 
lielfp]id» which led'^o serious iheonveni- 
’eno^' tjiere' wero many and great evils 
that arose out of th'e mode of the col- 
leotimt^t 'ndt that he meant to attribute to 
the cl^g^ of Ireland any undue severity 
in enforopg tho payment of tithes. Ho 
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had accurately examined the amount of not selected for the purpose of effect, but 
their demands; he had had returns from casually taken from the list before him. 
every diocese, and almost every parish, in In the case of the parish to which he al- 
Ireiand; and the result was, a conviction luded, wbicit was in the county of Kerry, 
that the clergy univocsally manifested the tlie income of the incumbent amounted to 
greatest forbearance, and demanded, in 480/. a year, and he had to collect his 
general, much less than that which they t&hes from no Jess- xthan 1,060 persons, 
were legally entitled to receive ; and, in*. It waf -obvious how difficult it must be to 
deed, however strange and parsuloxical it collect tithes frofQ such a number of iudi- 
might appear, some of the evils arising vtduals; and, consegueutly, how uncertain 
from tithes in Ireland arose from that very the income of the incuU^^ent most be. 
forbearance, on the part of the church, For, though the amount of the sum to be 
which induced a postponement of the collected from each individual was .small, 
)>ayment to a period more distant than was it was nut, on that account, collected with 
usual in England. The^reatevil of UtheS the less difficulty.^Another cause which 
was, the uncertainty of the amount to be fended to increase the evil*in Ireland, 
demanded. This was an eyil applicable to arose from tlie mode in which lands were 
tithe in all countries; hut it wplled with let. It^es, he b^ved, well known, that 
additional force to Ireland. ;..TlW characi^ lands in.. Ireland were generally, let by 
ter of the Irish was ndt peculiarly distin- (m(npetUioti,*and such was tho attachment 
guished for providence; they were little i^the Irish to the place of their birth, and 
accustomed to make provision for distant their desire to reside upon Ute spot where 
and uncertain contingencieti when re^- their fathers had lived, that small farms 
quiring a sacriheo ofimraediato enjoyment, end tenemento were eagerly tenanted at 
In saying this, be meant to throw no sluft. isometimeasinejtorbitaittrefit. To provide 
upon their cliaracter. The evils of which for that’rent was the only care of the 
he complained had their origin. If not in tenant, and therefore no provision was 
tiieir virtues, at least in tlieir warm ani^ made for tire payment of tithes to the in> 
generous feelings; but this circumstance cUuabent. The clergyman, possibly with 
aggravated, with respect to theai,'the evils* a large family, .was therefore under the 
of uncertainty. Anotliergreat arid losing nec^sityof giving up his income, or of 
evil of the tithe system in Ireland was, instituthag a number of law processes, 
thuttheclergymanwaBrgeneraUyspealling,. both expensive and Iiarassing in their 
compelled to receive the buikof his tithes nature. This led to another and a most 
from the very lowest and poorest parts of' serious evil; it brought the clergyman 
the population. In England* tUhes wesre, into dose and hostile contact with the 
for the most part, draWo'from a higher poorest of his parisliioners, who being ge- 
description of iodividtialS^&oUi faitoem, niwally of a difimrent religion from hkn, 
who, in general, employed ponsiderable were the more- averse from*paymeDt8 of 
capital in agricultural operatitms, hnd who ibis kind. With a view, then, to apply a 
had therefore more ^ ready. means • rof- remedy to those evils, he should now move 
meeting tho demands ef t|ie incumbeq^, to {bring in a.biU to enable the incumbent 
than any which the fo'sh Cottager 'pos* ,sd enter into leases for 21 years for the 
sessed. In Ireland, the edse was very ,'tUbe^ not with the occupiers, but witk 
different, and the clergymM was fre> the proprietors of the soil. Ouebcneficim 
quently reduced 'to ^’flux' distressing; di*. edbct resulting from this plan would be, 
lemma, either to euct ;bia, pittimee'of dthatdarfog tae oontinuanee of the letvse 
tithes from the poorestindiwidUBTB^ or.'to- theto wodd be no uncertmoty of payment; 
««abandon his lawful rigbt^'Sodbonsequently ,thepqor^t occupier might therefore be 
bis income . together,{ tiU'iEhglairai ^t^. induced to moke provision for the payment 
clergyman might be Ubetal: lot; the modrCt: of hla^bes. Itmi^ht be said, that the 
tenant, and might forego bis demUn^t^^ aymem ofileas^ tithes was already in 
bulk of his income waa'draWn'fi^^aiifofo' Ofi^titm in Ireland; but there ifas this 
^ealtbycloss; but, in Irela^it wWohel materiid difference between the system 
impossible for the olergyhuiD to foiegd th^ :nowhi mi^tettceib Ireland and that which 
exaction of tithes from'the poor; without He wns'about to;propo8e...-that now, tho 
giving up the whole of hb income. lie leate .:being during the life of the incura- 
had before him a list of Irishilivings, and,; bent, or while he should retain the living, 
in order to illustrate what ho had stated,; such a lease could not bind tho successor 
he would mention one case to the House,^ tO'the living. A moment's consideration 
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would show, that leases of this description rishioners undertaking to collect it. In all 
must be liable to great inconvenience, on such places, though the plan was not yet 
account of their uncertainty. The in> sanctioned by the law, be had learned that 
cumbeot was secure, but the lessee was the utmost vtranquillity prevailed; which 
not. The death of the incumbent—hia gave him the liappi^ anticipation of the 
promotioii—the exchange of his benefice^ results of what be now proposed. If ha 
at oaco violated the contract, and left the had now shown, that the necessity and 
tithe tenant without notice, at the mercy convenience of such a measure had been 
of his successor. To the new incumbent proved by its voluntary adoption in so 
also the evil was not less; it imposed upon many instances, there conid be no doubt 
a stranger, perhapa unaccustomed to its g^ptergl extension by law would be most 
business of Uie kind, to ascertain, imme* willingly received tbrougbout the country, 
diately on his induction, the value of bis clergy wotdd, he was satisfied, be 
living, either to agree to lease a property anxious to tavad themselves of arrange' 
of whitdi he knew not the value, or to manta whicli wou^ enable them more ef<« 
embark in idl the bviU of a collection of fectuidly to discharge the saered duties of 
tithe through the medium of a subordinate their office; and he would not nay so ill a 
agent. Now this bill, by making the lease complimenttuthepatriotismoftuecountry 
certain for twenty^oue yean, and binding i gentlemen of Ireland, as t 6 suppese they 
for so long on the successor Co the living, would be hostile to a measure whicli would 
would give a fixed security, and place both get rid of so many evils. There would, ho 
parties upon an equal footing, Tn enacting . wai persuaded, be a corresponding dispo* 
such a bill, care should be taken to siliou on each side to meet and obviate 
prevent any abuses to which it mig^; ^ difficulties the present system.— 

g ive rise, by unfair valuation* To preveot* 1^00 ^reot. ol^tjoa vmich he supposed 
lis, he would propose that the tithe riiould wt^O ba urg^ against this plan would 
be leased without fine, at a fair valoation^ be, that it .would materially interfere with 
and subject to the a^robation of the on*' any future nmasure for a general com* 
dinary and patron. To remedy the other mutation qf titbea. Now, be denied that 
evil, the bill would allow the incumbent to*' it avould have any suoh effect: so far 
enter into a lease for tithes with a person ftom b^g an obtUwde to, it would greatly 
having a freehold interest, or 9 revero facilitate fuch a measure. He apjpre- 
sionary interest, in the land, who would bended it would not* be denied by those 
thus have the means of paying himself the''who had/censidmtd the question oS tUhe 
sum which be might as^' to pay fvt* commutationt th9t cnO of the greatest 
tithes.—The question would here naturally obstetdea opposed to it was, the extreme 
occur, whether the plan he had pn^sed difficulty ou ascertaming the emolurnenta 
would be likely to be effsctual for the end of the <lFfth tee view of Seeing what 

in view? Upon this point be had^the would be the fair aaaount to be given 
satisfiiction testate, that he did not rest dnjiieuof their tithes: but, if the pre- 
liis hopes of its succession ai^um^t or’ sent measure were adopted, that obstacle 
speculation. The advaDtag|^ of the plmi ypatdd be mainly removed, because a good 
might be proved by wbathwbeCR |gfpond would be established for forming 

dune on similar pnnciplm.fqinicreimfiw^^ l^<torreot tqpiaion el,to the value of the 
%ct operation. FVom all the inquh^’eshe' tithst^ Thid .Ufif-aieaaure was oalculated 
had mado on the subject in mosi ^ the 'to |hoi^|«ta U geniliaV.commutation, was 
dioceses in Ireland, he baddegjtnedfthiay^: an baronetf (sir H 

that in every one in which aswmpo^ion • introduced bis 

had been entered into fbr the titl|^toere, |p|an h^ue hsgi^i|ic««j|itbei, urged as an 
bad been such animprovethcnt h* that it would 

dition as well of the p 60 |de aapf thq.fMlbV) commutation much 

as was evidentto any onecapwlaj^ period. He (Mr* 

ing dH omnion on the cunegt^ itoiM tame of bismea* 

precisdy the reverse was.ohMsvai^, In, ji^u'^ifbtiaiqiieQUojthCfwrsI question 
those dioceses where a sirndai; pmgtteejgj^, to||(i;f^Sm^iatlhb> ofr4itbce in Ireland, it 
composition was excluded. asJi(»< had been Ibr soa^ 

places m4rcland, agreeq^eum na^jgt^ jt^^p^yndml^coosideratiea of the 
entered into between the mcumbeiUi;ap$ country. They were, 

the better clasa of parishioners, by.yini^ & ^sl^igiCailt^ftnmqtt giving their most 
a> certain sum watf t<^ ber|iaid,,the jsa^jijufUttfi^on) ^r/thapurpose of asc^^^ 
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taining how far the impediments against by putting the law into execution in op- 
that measure might be removed, and how position to the custom. The tithe system, 
its adoption might bo consistent with jos- as it existed at present, was tlic source of 
tice to all parties. If the result of that endless exjiense and litigation in li eland, 
consideration should be, that it wonld not One principle cause of the oppressions 
be convenient or propet to adopt the belonging to it, arose from the uncertainty 
measure, he would be ready to state the of the sum to be paid, and of the time of 
grounds on wbiohsucba decision rested, paying itt this placed the pbor in the 
if the measure should appear to be prac* power of the proetdTs: and whenever 
ticablc, he should be most hafipy, at a grcf^ poweis were vestM by law in the 
future period, to submit it measura df hands of the lower orders, to be enforced 
commutation to the consideration of the upon paup^, every species of fraud and 
House; but at all tithes he would be ready oppression was sure to be the Conse¬ 
co listen to the plan of any gentleman on ijuence* He did not wish to make the 
this aubject, not with tl^ view of Opposing case worse than it really was, by entering 
it, but with the heft duipoiUietl to ascer- into particular instances of abdse. There 
tain how far its adoptiop 'niigbl> be calcu- was one instance, however, which he could 
lotcd to remove the evilO Of the tithe net help nntieing. Tithe was claimed of 
system in irefand; and he hopld astttre a man to the amOUnt of 11s. 4|df. ibr the 
the House that he would aO aH times lend year lbl6, and of 7s. 6d. for the year 
his best assistance in support of any ttieaa , 181The collector of tithes took out 
sure calculated to prodode iK»‘gn»lit n b^ 'ptbeeMin the Exchequer to recover it, 
nebt to the country^ CHear/ near 11 In and the man was in consequence corn- 
conclusion, he expressed a confident liope» peUed to pay SI. 8s. lOd., though he 
that die measure be was now about to in- t^red no defence whatsoever. He begged 
troduce would be productive of immediate ,the House to recollect, that the abuse 
benefit, and that it could not interfere which he had pointed out in this case was 
with any future more general remedy; likely to extend through the whole of 
and under tbesecircumsianees be eanlestt;^ Ireland. After stating that the Catholics, 
recommended its adoption tO the House, who suffered most by this system, cora- 
He then moved, That leave be given* to’ 'pkuned least of it, the hon. baronet pro- 
bring in a bill to enable ecclesiasncal and oCOded to defend the landlords of Ireland 
other persons in Ireland to grant Leases from the charges which his right hon. 
of Titnes so as to bind their suceessorb.**' friOnd, the member for the University of 
Sir H. Parnell oaid, be was happy to HubliO)’ had reeentiy brought against 
observe, that tho goVemmoitt had at them. His right hon. friend had stated, 
length taken the important question of that* the landlords extorted so much in 
Irish tithes into their eortslderotien. Such tbq Way of rent from their tenantry as to 
a step ought to have been taken years ildave them nothing wherewith to pay their 
back. That it had not, waa not his fadlt*; tithe. Thia was a doctrine which proved 
lor at a very early period after he had the that the right hon. gentleman, had not 
honour of a seat in that House, he ha^ ,sQffl<Sently examined the nature of rent, 
called the attention of parlMmeht. to ft. ,ahft those circumstances which governed 
The measure had made some progress by the buigains between landlord and tenant.« 
the liberal manner in whioh ihOMht hesi. Jt was utterly impossible that such a 
gentleman had that night inttoi^ed it system coudd be universal; for if the 
into the House; but the evil was So gireat mnner bad nothing left to pay tithe after 
as to require the ap{dieBtiotf of a mdV his rent ; he could nave no return 

« 4 'eneral remedy than the one proposba.i in the shape of profit for his labour, and 
The chief evil of the oystesn Was nbt^td no ln^BS of supporting himself and family. 
1)6 found in the amount of titheS received The busilamw of cultivating lands could not 
by the clergy, for he'believed'that the good, unless those who pursued itj ob- 
clergy in general acted with ^reet ge'* tidned the‘ordinary rate of profit,'^hich 
nerosity and humanity, but in the manner wab establishbd iil the country, as the re¬ 
in winch those thhes were too frequently* tiife of all hibour and industr)'. Indeed, 
collected. There whs a wide difference |a mkko Obt a general charge of extortion 
between the tithes which a clergyirifni agUfnst the laUmords, it was necessary to 
could take by law, wnd thoSe which he faut^se the existence of a general com- 
took by Custom; indeed so wide, that d binfttionamoijgthemagainsttheirtenantry. 
clergyman might disturb a whole county How such a combination could lead to 
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nothing else than their own ruin, as it was thcie was hardly one without insurrection 
impossible tor the landlord to stand and disturbance. Where those exactions 
long after his tenant had lallen. Tlie right were not attempted, comparative tron- 
hon. secretary had retbiied to his (sir H. quiiht^ prevailed. The mode of exacting 
P.’s) bill of last year, to defend that part this tithe was also nefarious and unjust, 
of tne plan which enabled the ihenmoent and made most improperly dependent 
to grant a lease binding his sqco^or. upon an arbitrary rate of price in the 
Now, be Whs free to conmss, that since be' markets. For alt these evils he knew 
had introduced his bill, he had heard that^ but one reroedy*>«cotamatatioD; and be 
the remedy which k proposed was not did not sdewbikwas to impede a valuation 
hkely to be so effective aS'he could wisbf imder tiMtect of Charles 2nd., by valuators 
Taking the fact into'bis censidention^' Im mppointiM by the privy council, a> in the 
was bound to object to the preteht uea^ can of odeasicara* oioney in towns i It 
sure, beeaosey i£ it were carried, 'thnne wee the of government to apply c 
would be little chance of faiiodaoiag WfUi remedy tb* the ev^ The present nieasure 
success a nloye geheiaj one.' If ihiob an' eoly put off that evil day<^whicii ultimately 
attempt were m^e, the peiiy msktagit inUat be wsna%» There was nothing re- 
wouldbe told ihatlhe measure was ah-eady medial itt this'bill, and sooner thai^ress 
settled, and would thus be prevented ilFem the matter now, he had rather th^rkli 
making any farther itdprovemetifi in the govcmmmil' ritould refrmo until next 
system. The right boU^ secretaiy hud nssion from introducing a legislative 
stated^ that there were greet diScefties in caenaurU upon thi; subject, 
the way of a cosnumtacion of tithes, but Mr. Plunkett said, it would not be fair 
had not pointed out from which quarter dealiog With the government, called on 
those difficulties were iilmiy to urise. He as diey had been to introduce a remedial 
had not shown, that tbm clergy were hou- meastne, to inteipose at the outset, be- 
tile to it; indeed, not one petiffon had lore ki details could be known. Hcde- 
been presented against smihtt plan'from nted that thisbill would stand in the way 
the clergy, though several had beea p«^^ of am uttenor measure founded upon the 
sented in favour of it. He omdd state ^eral principle of commutation. On 
from good authority, that the clergy waxd toe oontrsury, it would facilitate it, by 
strongly in favour of a eomsmtmim <ff establishing a nearer principle of valua- 
tithes; and as a proof of bi84WSertioii, ^ riCa.V For iiis awn part, he could not see 
read to the House fbree different ihitmay through the principle of coramu- 
for eftecting it, which he had^reueived tadltm* On what prmciple would they 
from clergymen. He madeihose obsem^ nomiDtHe^, Waiald they give the clergy 
tions to induce the House not toi^;ree to .^what wa^ehlled a fair and Uberal romune* 
the bill now before it; first, becaosait wfrien, dr riOuM they elect an aibitrury 
was on inefficient measure t and secondly^ .climdasdl The di&ulty was, how to 
becauseit wouldbeabar, if carriied, totba diC property Of the church without 

8uc(»8» of a mesa < general peopOsitiOh. nffiritting tl^ rights of property of every 
He therefore troit^^t the 'right, latn, ;gilher de«eriptleei> Suppose they were to 
secretaty woeld pees* it feske the.broiM) grouna of right in tlicir 

but would take tiaie tittlhe tract oMfeiUm ,s<eteefeM!ima$a-^beii thdy must practi- 
to consider whethereoaia betternaiemtt the clergy 

might not be devised. ejb^metw; foA!>*he actual receipts were 

Sir J. Newport thoej^ it l-lOth, But the 

better to press DO meaMwariat 

rather than the one under i.weSi^dJl>«Mdk t iy<k«w» between churc*' 

He was convinced, tbat> if dra parilhkkil efiibl'Plbperiyt t If they opened the 
clergy of Ireland could he pofied withtitti •rihfphHr ot t^rcb, they would be 
theip names being disdk^ «to «dieir DcMl csked ifitn te open the chapter of 
episcl|wl superion, fouivfifths cf fo«m iandlord He must, from bis own 
would be in favour of a comimitathin, ^fr'plfrriepid pxperieDce, deny that titlu's 
Suchr a commutation had beha prdmlaed amre'.'Ae eause of loqri disturbances in 
at the time of the Union; and k reaiahied i»ykss so for as tithes were an 

for those who had made the promise to higredieDt ip property; for it was against 
show why it 'had not .been carri^ iido propeetT tne ^ insubordination was 
efibet. Out of eleven or twelve ctunf^ dhnsetea, and against that alone, llis 
in which the tithe on potatoes was levied^ ri^t hen, friend attributed the disturb- 
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anccs in the southern districts to the 
collection of the tithes on potatoes. Now 
the disturbances in 1820 commenced in 
the counties of Galway, Roscommon, 
Sligo, and Mayo, where no tithe on 
potatoes had ever been levied. The great 
mistake was, in imputing every thing to 
tithes, which were in fact only a co-exist* 
ing ingredient. The real fact was, that 
in the price of the land upon the tenant, 
the latter had to pay three times the pro¬ 
portion in the sheme of rent, which the 
clergyman would have exacted in tithes. 
•Wlieff the clergyman would have been 
satisfied with 3s. an apre in tithes, the 
landlord, where* th*e land was tithe-free, 
levied l&. for rent. As to the pardehial 
cler^, he must always defend their' cha¬ 
racters from the unjust imputations cast 
upon them; and no authority-^not even 
their own approbation, idiould ever induce 
him to consent to compromise the rights 
of the churen. 

Mr. Spring Rke said, that from the 
speech of the right bon. and learned 
gentleman, it was ^uite clear that all 
hopes of a commutation were at an end. 
If a fair and equal system of commutation 
were adopted, he would venture to stake 
the whole success of the measure on the* 
approbation of the parochial clergy; but 
a proposition like that now brought for¬ 
ward 'would be totally ineffective. Would 
the right hon. and. learned gentleman 
accede to a commission emanating from 
the Crown, the object of which should be, 
to inquire into the practicability of com¬ 
muting tithes, and which should be in¬ 
structed to lay the information i( might 
coiled before that House ? More good 
might be expected from such a commis¬ 
sion ; for while Irish members, session 
after session, were talking about what 
was proper to' bb done, nothing was 
effected. As to this commission, how¬ 
ever, the House must caH for it, mr, lie 
was afraid, it would never be constituted. 
It would he necessary that some gentle 
^violence shodld be used with minmers 
on the occasion; but, antioipating .the 
happiest results from it, he win most 
anxious to see it carried into execution.; 

Mr. Dennis Brotone declared, that from 
the time when he wasi^uHeg boy—.for the 
last 50 years, the tithes and their col* 
lection had disturbed the peace of Ire¬ 
land. The peace of his country never 
could be secure whilst such a system con¬ 
tinued. He was in ikvour of a commuta¬ 
tion but he would vote for the present 
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measure, because he thought that it laid 
a foundation for the comniutation desired. 

Mr. Damon said, he sbouUl ccrlainlv 
support the motion. But he must be al¬ 
lowed to argue this question a,s one of 
property. No body of men had so dear 
a title, perHaps, to their property, as the 
clergy possessed to tithes. If was a right 
so ancient, as to be,* perhaps, anterior in 
its origin to any now existing. He would 
briefly consider the effect of rent and 
tithes as operative in producing the pre¬ 
sent distress. Tlie rent generally bore 
inore severely .on the peasantry than 
tithes. In. Ulstbr, the tithes were ex¬ 
tremely moderate, and compositions were 
generally admitted. The law of agistment 
was there unknown, and that law he con¬ 
sidered 08 one of the prominent causes of 
discontent. In Connaught, the people 
were free from the tithe on potatoes, but 
the law of agistment was in full operation. 
Still, however, little dissatisfaction pre¬ 
vailed. The rich man was contented, 
because his pasture^.aid* no tithe; and 
fbe poor man experienced comparative 
content, because‘his food was also exempt¬ 
ed from the operation of the tithe system. 
In this province compositions were scarcely 
ever^ entered into, except when a rich 
grazier wished to convert a part of his 
pasture into arable land. In Leinster no 
potatoe tithe was demaiyled; and it was 
worthy of observation, that those counties 
were the most disturbed in which tliat 
tithe was paid. Mjunster ■ was the great 
source of ml the complaints made against 
tithes; «nd it appeared to him, that the 
law of agistment there was the real cause 
of the evil. It was not the rapacity of 
Che clergy which produced such disastrous 
consequences. They hardly received the 
1 -20th part of what they had a right to 
claim ^ and ample time was allowed for 
payment. It would be asked, if tithes 
were so moderate, and the clergy so for- 
dieartng, why was this general outcry 
raised against them ? The reason was this 
—the population of Ireland consisted of 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and Protestants. 
The members of 'the. Protestant church 
formed a compamtively small portion of 
the community. But in their hsfuls ail 
po'fver was .placed, and .they constituted 
the landed proprietors of the country. 
If‘they found their rents not regularly 
Jltd, they were sometimes apt to attri- 
Ute the circumstance to the tithe system. 
So that religious, political, and self-in¬ 
terested feelings produced this outcry. 

3 X 
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Nothinjr, however, should induce him to which a special commission had not been 
agree to any proposition that tended to sent for the trial of offences. He w’ished 
deprive the clergy of their rights. the English law, relating to the tithe on 

Mr. VGrady viewed the tithe system flax, to be extended to Ireland. It was 
as the great cause of the disturbed state t'emarkable that in that country the pro¬ 
of Ireland. The bill would not do all grass of disetmtent and cultivation had 
that he wished, but it would do some- been the same. They had proceeded 
thing. would not support any kind pari passu, and in pVopoi;tion as slie cx- 
of commutation that tvould put in the ported she. became dissatisfied. The 
pockets of the clergy of Ireland more tithe system had mainly contributed to 
than they had at preseat; which, ■ in th^dEE^t; and if it could not be abolish- 
fact, was already<btoo much. The tijlhe ed, tonaetbing ought to be done without 
system operated as a heavy tax on food ddbiy to aoleponite it, 
and labour, and tended to diseounige the ' Tne Marquis of Londonderry eai^, that 
cultivation of waste laflds. Waste and while the' dueatiob, under the consi- 
barren lan^ were* exempted Dcom the ! deration or mioist&Sf ’^he^should be sorry 
operation of the tithe syttem, which was to ade gentlemen enter into any discus- 
a sort of premiutn for keeping them in Sion, which jrouJd have the p^ct of {idedg- 
that useless state.. The hon. gentleman ing them to^dne particular line of pro- 
then proceeded to point oat the hardships ;ceeding to ^e ^dusion of every other, 
which the farmer suflered . under the For himself ne wai sincerely anxious to 
existing regulations for .enforcing the adopt: such a course as would produce 
payment of tithe. If he gave his note, pmi^oentrelief to Ireland. It bad been 
and failed to pay tt> a decree was had said, that in Catholic countries the tithes 
against him; tbemq monition,which took had.heentotally-abtdished. He should be 
him into the Assistant Barrister's Courts i eegrry that this should operatejn any other 
and ultimately be had an appeal to the ;way than as a caution agains't those 
Judge. These vexatious proceedings dangerous apd revolutionary doctrines, 
weighed him down-by tbeit. expense. |^tbeyielding to whldi bad produced such 
There was, however, a 8 ummar 3 r mode , devastation in. the world. This bill would 
of recovering tithe to the amount of Sit ^produce many good* effects, and, among 
In that case thefarder was summoned .others^ that of removing the middle-man 
before a magistrate, who decided on his | in the tithe system. ‘ Hit right hon. friend, 
case. The elergvmmi himself, though a in bringing it forward had shown that he 
magistrate,, could;D0t eCt in such a case $ loi^ed at the- question with the enlarged 
but his brother magistrate, who was ^vieim of a statesnfmi, anxious to preserve 
sometimes invited for the purpose,' hpard the estates of the church on the one hand, 
the cause. The consequence was,'that ;whil»:he 4 ecCa'ed<tim. property and happi- 
the magistrate could not shield himse^ i hem c^thcp^pld on the other. His right 
front the suspicion of such an aqute and^ Ihon. friend had not stated tltat ISe was 
distrustful people aft4he.lritfi.were^«-HBind' jdeCidhdly^ .|igaipst all coromutation, but 
the effect was, tokrhag1:hiradmini6tration? jbgd left it for future^ decision. He 
of justice into disrppdte/.i iBende^ ' the' | must deprecate t^e decisTye to^e in which 
magistrate was.freqaently idabletlh ^ |faon. members had spdken^. Some of them 
tend; and the (hrmer, oavii^, appi^red !seemed to densider-it‘.^ite as easy a 
to answer to the summonis repeat^ty,' matter to'cotmawth-tithes and to settle the 
disgusted and hritated .^hy )the) dal8r> i^faloe as it waa todipy m sell a quarter of 
neglected to attend when, tm ^magisirme ; wheat:'. ^He^t^UUlftqrdmble fornhs-whole 
was in readiness. When that'itap^edi! |propert^ -dB tlp«‘i^mitry/1f parliament' 
the case was decided behiod^ll^bacKitaflai! Umar tsetvfor'nmctSda 'thethat 
he was punished as if l)e:fiadheetL«OnlMti^ ithr^pefsdyi^DS^l'ofr: ftie clergy were to 
macious. Was it sUrp|Miog. .lihat iiftfiat jhttftl^llMld-wit^'milnudt delicacv as those 
shouidNiave an effect dnrthe^^dwt&inOHdiy^pl^ begged it 

of his children?. What wiSi edueatiepp jtpJlidttiidiu^t^^'that ministers had by no 
but inculcation? And what’vi*ot]{il‘J#itndhht>^decidett'against a commutation, if 
instil into the minds of his childhte, tihiohud be i^^tCd on the principle of a 
hatred and hostility to the lawtcrf nlm fair equivalents At present, leave 

laud; The potatoc tithe, wm most '^opw'^atv>hidy,«dtea to bring in a better bill 
pressive. There was scarcely a county ;tban nnhoU.- baroUet had, for three scs- 
wherc the potatoe tithe was diemanded to sions^heen pressing upon the House. 
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Mr. Hutchinson was disposed to give 
leave to bring in the bill, without how¬ 
ever pledging himself to support it, or 
committing himself in any Way against 
the necessity of a commutation of tithes 
in Ireland. If leave were refused, minis¬ 
ters, in despair, might abandon the sub* 
ject, or at least have a fair excuse for 
doing so. Ho begged to remind the 
noble marquis, that during the discussions 
on the Union, Mr, Pitt, besides impliedly 
promising emancipation, had partico]ari;i^ 
alluded to the tithe system of Ireland as » 
cryin^grievance. •' 

Mr. Carev) cont^ded* that there could 
he no repose in ^Ireland until a commuta¬ 
tion was edccted. • 

Mi. Dal^ sajd, that although be should 
not object to the bringing in of the bill, 
ho would oppose it in evory subsequent 
stag^. He would move next session for 
tliu appointment of a committee to in¬ 
quire into the propriety of a commutation 
of tithes. 

Sir N. CoUhurst thought a commuta¬ 
tion necessary, with a view to the tran- 
iluillity of Ireland, and the security of 
tlic established church. He would Cot 
consent to any comsautatiou that did, 
not meet with the approbation of the 
clergy. * 

Mr. Foster contended, that the bffect of 
the bill would rather be to excite than to 
tranquillize Ireland. 

Mr. R. Martin said, he would vote for 
the introduction of the bill* and be should 
vote for it in all its stages. 

Colonel Forde supported the motion as 
a stepping-stone to a full oonsideratioa of 
the whole question. 

Leave was given to bring in the bill. 

HOUSE OP LOEpS. 

Fridays June, 14 ,' 

State of IseiiAnp.] The Marquis of 
Lansdexm rose, in pursuance of notice^ 
to calUtlfeir lordships’ attention to the 
«^tatc of Ireland. In doing this he was 
conscious that he bould not be, accuse4 of 
precipitation. After all that had occurr^ 
since the meeting of 'Parliament r^tivsr 
to Ireland-after the promises which had 
been made that tho state o^ that counfiy 
should be brought under the attention of 
Parliament—after the change which had 
been made in the government of Ireland 
without producing those advantageswhicb 
had been expected from it—after the 
period to wluch Uic present session had 
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arrived-without any thing being offered to 
’ the consideration of parlianu nt, he should 
be acquitted of any thing like lashneis in 
bringing forward the motion he was about 
to submit to their lordships. In the view 
which be would take of the situation of 
that country, he would avoid dwelling on 
those topics of distress which were tho 
subject of complaint throughout tlie United 
Kingdom In general. He would, however, 
take the liberty of reminding their loid- 
, ships, that such unhappily was the situa- 
tioD/)f Ireland, that all the distress arising 
: from the change in the currency, and the 
depressed Value of agricultural produce, 
bsd necessaKly affected thathountry in a 
far greaser d^rec than this. In this 
country there was a qiowerful mahufac- 
turing interest, which had, by its resist¬ 
ance, broken the weight of the agricultural 
distress; but Ireland being nearly alto¬ 
gether Agricultural, had suffered from tho 
Hepressed state of that interest in a much 
greater proportion than tho other parts of 
the kingdom. If it wg^fMiecessiry, in call- 
tfig their lordships attention to the slate 
of Ireland, to show that the situation of 
that country was one of peculiaiity, he 
need only refer to the statutes by which it 
bad for a period back been governed; to 
the laws which had been passed with 
the view of preserving tranquillity within 
these last few years; to the laws, even, 
which had been enacted during the pre¬ 
sent session; to the language which had 
invariably been used by the proposers and 
supporters of those measures; and to the 
admissions made by the opponents of all 
severe laws. When it had been proposeil, 
Uiat in a part of the United Kingdom trial 
by jury should bo suspended, that arbi¬ 
trary powmr should be given to the magis¬ 
trates, that the public money should be 
voted to ffnd food and employment for 
the poor, surely he need not occupy the 
time of their lordships in proving that the 
situation of that part of the empire in 
wbidi such measures hod been thought 
necessuy was peculiar. It was admitted 
on all nandi, that trial by jury was one of 
the moat valuable privileges of the con- 
Mitutioo; yet, for Uie enjoyment qf this 
excelient institution, Ireund, itiYdssaid, 
waa not fit. That it was dangerous to the 
l&erty of the subject to invest magistiatcs 
,iraA arbitfary power was generally ac- 
ktdiwledged; yet it wis maintained, that 
' tfaejre was sometlnng in the state of Ire¬ 
land which rendered the exercise of arlii- 
I trary power indispensable. That it was 
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was miscliicjvoas to interfere with the re- ISII, nt 5,400,000: and that in 1821, it 
gular course of supply and demand in the had risen to 6,84^6,000. It had been calcu- 
maiket was a principle no less generally latcd that whilst to the population of 
recognized; but, so singular was the sit ua- England the land bore the proportion oi 
tion of Ireland, that this great principle 8 1-9 acres to each individual; to that ol 
of political economy must be violated. If Ireland the land bore only the proportion 
this was true—if what produced good in of25-6scre8toeacbindividpal. Itappcared 
all other parts of the world only produced also that of this population in Ireland the 
evil in Ireland—ifthfi cop which conveyed proportions were l-14<th of the established 
to others a salutary draught—no sooner church, i-14th Presbyterians, and 12-14th 
touched the lips of that country, than its Catholics. It was not for the purpose of 
contents were converted to a deadly calling their lordships’ attention to the 
poison, was he not entitled after twehty great importance of this population as 
years of uaion,between tbe two countries, forming part of the physical strength of 
to call for an inquiry into the state of Ire- Uie empire that* he h^ thus particularly 
land } To ^hat was the condition of Ire* noticed it; but to temovd'a very prevalent 
land to be attributed? Was it because error, that an increase of population 
she possessed a mosti^rtilesoil? Was it necessarily indicated a corresponding in- 
because her insular situation was most crease ip wealth And prosperity. On the 
favourable to commerce? Was it be* contrary, the peculiar condition of Ire* 
cause she was blest with a temperate and land proved that there might be a' state 
genial climate? Was it because* Frovi- of society in whichtlie population rapidly 
dence had bestowed on her every thing increased, while the true sign of wealth 
calculated to ensure riches and pros* and prosperity, tbe facility with which 
perity ? Unfortt>ae.teIy, In spite of all each individual found for himself a com* 
her national odvantages, Ireland con'* fortable subsistence, was considerably 
tinued poor in the midiit of wealth, baN diminished. THia was a consequence of 
barous in the midst of civilization. That that system of gradiml degradation by 
constitution whicli was said td confer hap* ; which tbe great mass of the population 
piness on this country, was to Inland ball been reduced to subsist entirely 
only a source of evil. Thwir lordships on tbe lowest kind''of human food, and 
must, then, look farther for the origin of that wlUch the slightest labour’ could 
the misebieis: they must look for them in supply—he meant potatoes. Tbe effect 
the institutions and system by which that of this habit Was, to produce an indif- 
country had long been governed. The ferenae to comfort, and to. incline indi* 
object of their inquiry ought to be, to viduals of tbe labouring class to look for- 
ascertaiii what connexion subsisted be^ ward only to a bare existence. In such 
tween the system of government and the a aituation the peasant considered himself 
state of society. In undertaking such an justified hi marrying, though be had no 
inquiry, it would be wrong to describe other meant of maintaining a family but 
the conduct of individuals as tbe cause of the potatoes he might rase in a small 
the evil, or to throw a stigm^ on any parti* dhideo. It was on account of the state of 
cular class of persons^ The state ef-hre* degradation into whicli the peasantry ot 
land was not to be attributed to the ntis* baland had <&llen, that scenes had been 
conduct of the landlords, or of tbecl(.%y, witnessed whid) had been so* faithfully 
These classes in Ireland consisted of’naeg anticipated tfy the Poet 
who had received the same kind of Cdocat> k ' "wti* nunnfa sgr ue imiUiiK*ianc], 

tion as.liol.ke clMK.faEngtand. ’Itaft . 

conduct was, therefore, to be ascribed tc > !ia*«awi>vMoMii^iprdm«idagrav^^ 
tbe state of socifety, and thet Jnstitationit The increase of popuhttion was not, there¬ 
under which they were called ^nlio ich fiMW^Ib'indmSkOp q&ppiness. When de* 
In thv^iew of the subject,tbdr kxdshm naommtiie tnatUier he had described, 
must necessarily look to tbegeoefaistSM uitt mifeaha was aocdinpanird with the 
of the population, and to the natuee’aad nacet aerio&i'ciiift The unfortunate state 
effect of the burthens whidi that popufav edaotdi^ bad given an artificial spring to 
tion had to bear. By u paper wmohibb* ‘the^populatioh, and along with its increase 
held in his hand, it appeared tiiat. tfa^ tiia* most salutary principles of the consti- 
population of Ireland was estimated ih tutiou^ bad been peVverted. Ho would 
1695, at 1,0^,000 souls t in 1781, at here state one of the political evds which 
2,010,000: in 1791 at 4,200,000) ip | afliicted that country, by which the right 
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of election, instead of being an advantage, the first approach to ease and comfort, 
was made an engine of degradation to the Tlie increased duty on sugar had produced 
people. The circumstance to which he a smhU augmentation of revenue: for 
alluded was, the practice of letting land in whereAs the produce of the duty was only 
common. This was carried to an extent S79»000?. in 1807, it had been 4-04,000/. 
which noble lords could liardly conceive, on an average of Uie last five years. But 
To enable a number of. persona to the consumption of the article itself bad 
vote at an election, it was usual to bt a diminished from 838,000 to 267,000. cwts. 
farm in common. . Hei knew an ini|tao<^ - .In the article of tea the revenue itself bud 
of one farm for which no lees than ninety diminished ainoe the duty had been raised, 
persons were registered' aa fredholdejraJ The average fwodnoe of the Irish duty on 
The farm would Marcely-afford-a-8ubaia>, t6s, 'bet|trefm 1807 and 1809, had been 
tcnce to eacjh individual, living |ntue state 527i60S/*.tvhilst ip 1819 and 1820, it had 
*of degradation he had. described, Tltia,' been only 4^1,300/. These were really 
then, was a practii^ most likely to create -a takes On civilization. He remembered to 
pauper populafion. . To have so ;hnige la bfiva heaid it obeerve'd by ail attorney.'ge- 
number of iudividuala as ^ registerod foe neral for Ir^and, diat every additional 
one farm, was, perbaps^ ah inneomppQ house which Was built in that coimtry 
case; bUt instances of fkhns let to 2Dj was a ple^ of security and attachment 
SO, and 40 perspna for Oleotibn^ purpoaeii for England. • He wished their lordships 
were^very common. - Whatever r^mect to apply ttus principle td 'all other com¬ 
be entertained for the elective firinebise, forts. Every thing which tended to urge 
he thought there coidd be no objection to maa to extei^ tjieir ideas, to habituate 
limit the right of voting fos one farm to them to the enjoyments connected with 
one individual. This narrowing of the ;aoCHif ties, had the.cgirtswn effect of insuring 
right would .not be inconsistent whfa the *tranquUliQr, He. should, however, be 
principles of the constitution, and would 'takintaveryimperfect view of the subject, 
be of great service to the country. were he to limit his condemnation of the 

lie came now to n very important parf ■>mpfodent*ini;rease. of public burthens to 
of the subject; namely, the nature of the its c^ct in diminishing comfort. Their 
burthens which the 'populatinn of Ireland lordships must not fail to look also at its 
had been made to bear. Aod herehehad 'influence bn-morality. He had now before 
to point but one of the most extraorii&ary him b'S tatement, which would show the 
misapplicationsofthepriacf^sdftftxatioD effects of die .increased duties on distil- 
that had ever beemmade m an^ country ktfion in Irelands ■ .Such was the state of 
—a misapplication which, wbUS it robbed the revenue la*8» that the contraband dis- 
the people pf tbeir comforts, dimihipbed iiller, upon the butray of 9/. could realize 
the public resourtmsi No iucb tnsmnce 371. Such was the extent of the temp- 
of pernicious absurdity he bdksved could fadon to the violation of the laws, that 
be found in the whiaie history .oF fisiml dvety illicit still became a school for re- 
mal-administration,.. The-rmrenue df lire«> .snUfmce-to the government—<8 nucleus 
land in the year 1807»v-antoun t ed-»to >rotind which the spirit of disaffection gn- 
4,378,241/. Between (bat and ISIS, .thbred. • Thus was a bounty held out to 
additional taxes had been laid to the ati* the-peasant for violating the law, and the 
mated amount of 3,876,000^’' From those fBisdns of the Country filled With persons 
were to be deducted'40Cr,000^. remitted at to-be educated-for still greater offences. 

I the end of the last war; Now, the whole*, In the course of the last six years, 5,350’ 
revcntle*8flrelandinl83l,was'^,844,889/.; pe'rsoiia.fa(id'been committed for offences 
so that the effect of addwgl tbm mUlionii cmmected.With illicit distillation; and out 
of taxes had beenf^'toimnmucewreveifue. Q£tiiat~niiMbetSi9fl3 bad been convicted, 
less by several hundred tliousanicl;p.QUBda ' -Wheat r^iclord^ipg considered the im- 
than that of 1807. ; Thtai whiled the^rfyot xoMkioa and discipline^ of the 
were deprived of .their immfmts, le8a:d^ tr&h,priaonS)'they Would be abl^ to form 
extracted from them; add^tha revemteiiOjf eoroe e etim at e ^the addition wliich these 
the country wasdiminished't. If therewere eoquqitmbnts. on account of illicit distil- 
any articles which mi^t be. regarded Bt. 'laelon were likely to make to the general 
the luxuries of the poor, they were those mass of crime in that country. The man 
of tea and sugar. * They were articlm of who was driven into prison for a compa- 
consumption first resorted to beyond the ratively slight oftbnee, would most pro- 
mere Dccossaries’ of life, and announced bably come out a hardened depredator. 
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He came now to the administration of enter at present into any observations on 
justice in Ireland. But, before he entered the policy of a farther admission of the 
on that important subject, he wished to Catholics into the enjoyment of the bene- 
refer their lordships to a character given fits of the constitution: that question 
of the population of Ireland in the excel- would shortly be brought forward by abler 
lent work of sir John Davis. “ There is hai^s; but, he might state, as a point in 
no nation under the sun,’’ said that able which all were. agreed, that the existing 
writer, “tharbdoesloveequalaDdindiSereDt laws should be impartially administered, 
justice better than tlie Irish, or will rest and that the concessions, already made to 
more satisfied with -its decisions, although the Catholics shoiild be enjoyed to their 
against themselves, provided they have full extent. ■ Catholics were admitted, by 
the protection of the laws when tbejf; the hxis^ng laws, (o a share in the magis- 
do deserve it.” Now, if. with sucli a 'twyA. 'Now,rijhc, would ask, why the 
dis{)Osition to obey and respect the laws' ot ^jthojlie«>nagittrate8 djd not* 

there unfortunately existed at the present bear the oome proportion to, the Catholic 
period so great an h(%tility to the execution property pf lrebura.,as.lhe(’Prote8tant roa- 
of them, the fact imposed upon their lord- gistioiteB ; to ; jtbp. ..Protestant property ? 
ships the necessity of in4uirlng how far Why, in somn counties. Whore persons of 
the administration of those laws was cal- the Ca^olic jpenuasion were qualified, 
culatcd to create that hostility, In making were ttferq no Catholic magistrates? Why, 
a few observations On that .system, of ad- especially,.were they’nof called to serve 
ministration, he would say nothing ef die on..grand .juries where, assessments were 
practice of the courts,.nor throw anyjre-. laid, on Patholie.property ? By not being 
flection on the conduct of the judges, so.admitted,.O^.suspieion could not fail to 
He would confiocU^setf to the state of be$. infused into the minds of the lower 
the magistracy, wl^h was forced .upon- clWises, tJ)a.t impartial justice was not 
their lurdships’ attention by recent cir- dealt .put to them~a suspicion than which 
curastances. Most of those who bad at- nothing could he more fatal to content- 
tended to the state of Ireland, admitted mentsandtropguiliity. Ifit were necessary 
that defects existed in the system of the Iq bring any authority in support of this 
magistracy, and that, from .the class of sentiment, he might appeal to the opinion 
persons sometimes put in the commission of. onp of the greatest and wisest of men. 
of the peace, and their conduct while ip He meant lord Bacmi, That great man 
office, it required revision. . Instead .of conclude bis, instructions to sir John 
being men of education, rank, or property, Osborn, wjip .^^ setting out on an im- 
instances had occurred, in which persons portent musion, with the following re- 
were nominated to the magistracy whp markable. wor^M My last advice is, 
had no respectability in soci^y, and who, that you attend to impartiality tii religious 
independent of Uieir office, did not even matters, lest. .Iteland civil becopie more 
possess the means of subsistence. Ibougl^. dua^erops to us Uton Ireland savage'.” 
as a body, they included men qfhi{^ rank So jm^rtimt did lord, Bacon consider it 
and consideration, yet.it could not l(>e to^kpep down religious , apimoaities by an 
denied, that many uqardrthy .indii^i:^ of the laws^—But 

were mixed up witb'tbe^. He cppm t^QUi^h .jEhj^ pailis|ity respect to the 
speak on this subject wi^ poii^ ajpppmlmebt ofp^tttrates, was calculated 

certainty. He had been applied !to, ppir , tbextal^SUspiqtWtampng the lower orders, 
'many weeks ago, for a loanbf mbo^-i>y<: th^d'.WW> anptMjr^jpb/ltructioa to the due^ 
a person who called himset| anT^i^m'a- important— 

gistrate’s son. This person t^ed Jma^ense,. taxation on' law 

be an impostor. It was tW^ jhbt he!Ww fl^ sSm^nutfrora the prq- 

a magistrate’s son; butthat 

was himself a bankrupt .,He fhhatiq^d ^1^0 He did not now 

this caSa because it snowed'w|iat .&(^t O^^^ alj^dfe'ip^^^trSyitSa^ipMpplifltioh and in« 
persons were put into the comini]^qq„ j4" )^|£l^il^an,^;pi'iictised on the suitors 
Ireland. The state of the m^is^^yi' ^ed 

tiicrcfofe, required speedy and e^e^b^d exposed and put 

revision. But it was not to thekele^iqn ’gf ipi/ -Rlid to.. that obstruction of 

them as regulated by fortune, education^ ^slice, which the state had to answer for 
or respectability, that attention should e:^ by imposing hj^vy stamp duties. Since 
clusively be paid. Ha did not mean to thp Union the st^p duties on legal pro- 
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ceedings had increased three'fold. To a The Irish population, burtlicned with 
rich country like England, this system taxation, enjoying so imperfect an ad- 
was injurious and oppressive; but, when ministration of justice, and suffering from 
applied to a poor country, like Ireland, it the absence of the proprietors of the soil, 
amounted almost to a denial of justice, were also subject to an impost must 
The consequence was, that while the vexatious in its principle, most repugnant 
stamp duties were increased in nominal to the persons who paid it, least consonant 
amount, the revenue arising from thdtn with the interests of those by whom it was 
was reduced. This did ifdt'proceed from received, enforced b/laws more revolting 
an abateraentof the spiril of litigation, nor than the impost itstilf, and forming a bur- 
from any diminution of the necessity‘of then which pressed more heavily in pro¬ 
claiming disputed rights by legal pt'oeessi, -portion as the distress of the times was 
but from an absolute inability to pay. for greater. Cases had arisen in which per- 
Justice, under the heavy duties imfMM^ sons had been obliged to pay tithes, 
upon legal proceedings.* As an illustration allbough they had derived no profit from 
of this statement, he might refer to thfe the produce of their farms. ^ Before he 
singular ingenuity with which tlie lower proceeded farther he wished to guard 
classes in the Vest of Ireland contrived to against bemg thought to throw any impu- 
obtain a legal decision' on disputed tation on the body of the church. He 
claims, without giving the revenue the did not complain of the*church in Ireland, 
benefit of their litigatioh'^a mode of pro- but of the situation in which the clergy 
ceeding which, adopted under the eireum* were placed, and of the powers with 
stances, confirmed thef opinion expressed which th^ were armed, whether nepessaiy 
by sir J. Davis, of the tfisposition of the or not. Efe did notwish to see them forced 
people to rely upon the award of law. In into a situation in jirhnfh their sacred 
the west part of Ireland, when two parties, olice was calculated to irritate the people; 
as was often the ca^ti, disputed upon a and, whilst he professed the highest rc- 
piece of ground, their singular mode of spect for the enurch of Ireland, he must 
settling the claim was,<'to create a riot, to say, that' he'considered that church as in- 
appear on the field, and fight it out. Af- tended for the benefit of Ireland, and not 
terwards each indicfhd the other'before Ireland for the benefit of that church, 
the magistrate, and thO person to whom The conduct of .most of thQ members of 
the assistant barrister ;'ewardOd d'dm'agns that church was entitled to tlie highest 
rested in the possession Of the lahd^with praise. * He knew of clergymen who had 
a broken head into. the bargain. The renounced their vested rights for the 
decrease oftheansbuht of law praceedihgs, present year. In many instances, in the 
taken in connexion with increase of county of Cork, they had declared that 
the stamp duties, SUl^OientTy'^proved thaf they would not receive ony tithes from 
taxation among thekn^Cinsseain Ireland, .pax. ' Ttils'conduct was most exemplary, 
had become B bat* tir'iliirtiGe.'' A'notheif put it Was unjust towards themselves; and 
subject connected- nd would not have them so situated as to 

the administration dP’hih^ld bp red^ced to the necessity of depriving 

deserved 8dmeflotteei^h'e''‘dHud^-''to'al&>. {li^Selv^ of their just rights, whilst li- 
senteeship. 21'd Was 0i|ld‘i%-^dofiifim^-%hat' tij^bus’ dOrgymen were able to extort the 
he did not rate SO h'&h^as full amount from the poor. It appeared 

its ef^t on thdWoaIf^'l^d,'^Bbnl^^'^ ih’bin the returns laid before the other 
the country. In a%i^; pi^ Of.'vfe#;' Hbu8e)itbat,dutfngthela8taix years, there 
howeve/T^ was tobO had been tried before the ecclesiastical 

But III this, goyemlMi^t'\ObiiId -dor.mUOh^' courts in Ireland, 2,178 tithe causes; and 
Inducements Should be HHd;Oul'tb 'r^dj^’ fia the biwl courts in six counties 7,149. 
in the countiy, by ditpinl^ing’^taxarib^/ |n’il^''MUnty‘of Ker the number 

facilitating the nteani of ,2,195. 

giving to those who T^Aa^-theTuil ^Alntd2iing'''riie same proportion fo have 
tection of law and govOmtx^eiiS;. IfbOnopt^ ta&bii‘pla^ in the counties from which no 
were to be conferred,’' i;Hejr Should be',!«!■/ Sesi^s bad.yet been received, the number 
stowed on thosewhoresidbdfnifaocOuritrjri &ir wIieland in the period of six years, 
and performed the duties which,thbirUitua-; iiitolurive of those tried in the ecclcsi- 

tionm society reqoii%d.' • ‘. ' Sasricai courts, must have amounted to 

He now came to that impbst which had J7i827. Their lordships would also re- 
existed so bng undbr the nohic of tithes. Collect, that by a recent act of parliament, 
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all cobcs. for the recovery of tithe, under 
the sum of .5/. might be brouglit before, 
and decided by a magistrate. Trhds under 
that act, in some instances, amounted to 
not less than 100 a week. We had heard 
from a highlj' respectable magisitiate, tliat 
on the average of 100 cases, the sum in 
question varied from 4(i. to 5s. whilst the 
lowest costs arnounlcd to 3s. He would 
shortly state the mode’in which the tithe 
was collected. It was the custom in Ire¬ 
land to send out, at a very early period of 
the year, two valuators on the part of the { 
clergyman, to estimate the amount of the : 
titlie. These persojis made the valuation i 
behind the back of the peasant or the oc- i 
cupier. No communication was made to 
him for months after. He therefore re¬ 
mained ignorant of the demand to be 
made upon him. It might be made 
at an early season, when the produce 
of the land coming into the market 
for the first time, carried a high price, 
or it might be made several months after, 
when the crop^aa found insufficient, 
and the price, of course, became greatly 
enhanced. In either case, the unfortunate 
peasant was at the mercy oF'his oppres- 
t-ors. Some of their lordships were, per¬ 
haps, happily ignorant of an act of pariia- 
ment, which stood upon the Statute-book; 
and which stated, ia express words, that 
if any three farmers in the same parish 
should set out their tithes on the same 
day, such an act shouM be deemed a con- I 
spiracy. He did not say that this law was 
often executed, but this he would say; 
that if not executed it was unnecessary, 
and that if necessary, that system most 
be detestable which was supported by so 
iniquitous and tyrannical an enustment. 
He might remind their lordshtM, that in 
a country like some parts Irehmd, 
whore the animosities between the clergy 
and the people ran high^ it waf pot im¬ 
probable that it might sometimef be put j 
in force. Though the detgy in genenl 
were too liberal, and loved jost^ too 
much, to avail themselvesdf ftle oppressive, 
power placed at their disposal. In a cli¬ 
mate so variable as Ireland; it' tnig^ 
happen that not only three, but a 'coo- i 
bidcrable portion of the parish iit%bt be 
obliged to give notice onthettmeday. 
Evil consequences might; therefore, atlsi^ 
if the clergyman and his parish were lb a 
previous state of hostility. Another ob-*' 
jeetion to the system was, that it was 
most unequally raised, in some instances 
potatoes were charged with tithes; in 
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othoi'H they vvere free. It was therefore 
ioipos&iblc to say when the peasant might 
be called upon for them. Ho wa^ Kit in 
a state of uncertainty, with respect to a 
tax on an article raised, not for .specula¬ 
tion or enterprise, but for the very ex¬ 
istence of bis family. 

Having said thus much on the evils of 
the present system, he would state that 
a commutation, to which he could sec no 
objection, would in his opinion bo tne 
best core. He was sure that he should 
not, in making this proposition, have to 
encounter, eidier from their lordsh'ip.^ of 
from any of the» right rev. prelates, the 
doctrine that tithes weib founded upon 
divitie right, because against such an 
opinion be had the declaration of the 
church, in the time of Queen Klisrabetli, 
that to say that — tithes v’erc of divoic 
right, was one of the greatest errors into 
whi<A the church of Rome had fallen. 
But while he maintained this opinion, he 
would allow that'they were entitled to the 
same protection, and if dealt with, should 
be as guardedly touched as any other 
' species of property, not only for the sake 
of the church itself, but for the advantage 
,of the country. Before he could recom¬ 
mend B commutation, therefore, be should 
be obliged to show, lhat by it the interests 
of the church would not be deteriorated. 
He would keep in View three points. First, 
ho would not recommend any principle 
of commutation, which, as a lav impro¬ 
priator, be would not himself gladly 
accept. Secondly, he would not do any 
thing whic)^ %oald not leave the church 
in the same relative state of wealth and re- 
spe^bility wfaidi it now enjoyed. Thirdly, 
he would adt^t no^pian by which the 
ettbroh Woi^ be rendered more dependen't 
eu the slate than it was at preseiit; and 
he could assure the right rev. prelates, 
that if tbi^ tfoilld ^ise any measure 
which coQhI by possibUity make it 
less -dependent on Uie goventmont, he 
wonM’,' hr-dtari!^ to the chiifcb, most 
wiffintly aldc^it. Having thus guardciN 
hioHklf from any sukpk^n of trenching 
upM /the inteseMs ef the church, he 
wwtfldit^gest, Wbeth^t not 

be >devfeiiel shallNir to those employed 
bf '^odattd,* by a sworn jury fixing the 
price’ ef^ |p«in, not ftw one year, but for 
fivwofHx years, and thus levying the tithe 
'Upon the tatt^ord, end not upon the 
tenant. With regardTto Ireland, he should 
think it an improvement if the money 
which was the price o'f the tithe, and not 


The Marquis of Lansda/tm's Motion 
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the com, were given to tire clergy by the siblc, to correct the frightful aliuses which 

{ iroprietor instead of the occupier of the it was his painful duty to allude to. If 
and. The clergy would then come in they had any doubt of the existence of 
contact, not with the Catholic population, those abuses—if they had any doubt ol' 
but with the IVotestant landlords, who the .causes of those evils—he would cn- 
rnight be enabled, by raising money equi- treat of them to transport thcm.olves 
valent to the value of the tithe, to buy in imagination from the mctropolib of 
land and settle it on the church, relieving this wealthy country, to sfltne remote 
themselves from all future burthens. He and desolated parish of that unfortunate 
recommended this, not as what he would laqd to which he hod directed their at- 
wish to see carried into effect in England, tention. They would find, that gentlemen 
for he thought nothing could be more who were anxious to reside there, were 
objectionable than to render the clergy* driven by tlie distractions of the times, to 
tnan if janded proprietor; but he stated it seek an asylum in another country ; while 
as applicable to the (^urch of Ireland, others were deprived, their ordinary 
and as in prinCipfe not unknovvo to the means being reroove'd, of (hose sources 
law of England. This species of oom* of legitimate influence, the exercise of 
mutation had been established in the parish which would be most valuable to those 
of Clifton, wlierc, in the division of a around them. They would sec the po- 
comtnon, there was not only set aside a pulation, bereaved of their natural pro¬ 
portion of it for the clergyman in lieu of lectors, deriving a precarious subsistence, 
tithes, but where the sum of 9,Q00/. had and paying rent, not by the exertion of 
been raised by the landed proprietors to honest industry, but by a systematic vio- 
buy land in lieu of the existing tithe, latioii of the laws. They wouUT find, n 
and thus exonerate for .ever their own p^ulation cut off frsm the fair aclmi- 
estates from that bprthen. A bill to this liistration of justice* and deprived of the 
effect had passed the legislature, and had right, when accused, of going before a 
met with no opposition from the right rev. jury of the country. He would show 
prelates. Though he would object to the, them a population deprived of the fos- 
general adoption of such a plan in Englsftid, tering superintendance of an upright and 
there were peculiar Circumstances in the impartial magistracy, and suffering under 
state of Ireland which rendered it ad- the grinding oppression of tlie tithe 
visable. The clergy in many parts of tliat system; and then he would ask their 
country were looked upon rather as ma- lordships whether, in a state ol' society 
gistrates than as clergymen, and were so degraded, and almost realizing the 
engaged rather in executing civil than re- words of lord Bacon, “ that Ireland 
ligious duties. These duties they would be -civilized, would be more dangerous than 
able to perform with more respeptabilUy,.if Ireland savage,*’ they could oppose the 
they were looked upon as landed: pro* proposition he had to make for the rc- 
prietors, instead of individuals who dcit mpval of those manifest evils ? He hoped 
pended on tlielevying of tithea for their sup- the expectation so justly raiscdlastycur 
port from a hostile population. Hierewas by the royal visit to that country would 
another burthen to which he would allude, be realized; and that the bright splendour 
and which was not fkp le|«t odjous^ be- of that happy day when his majesty’s foot 
meantthetaxlevi^ upoothe^Catho^^ea- first touched the soil of Ireland would not 
santry, for repairiog and r^idlding. jrro- be lost in a succeeding period of gloom, 
testant churches. It baslheenstmed, th^t • All minor interests would, he hoped, bo 
a new vjMation of the first-fruits waa^abpot sacrificed to the public good, and sucii 
p .to be made. From the heyt^fnrorma^on, . wise and persOTering efforts be made, as 
he was inclined to Itelievei if su^ .p woul^ effectually remedy the evils wliich 
valuation were compieted,;the$r^pU wptdd a^^ed thm p^rt of the empire. He 
be, that the funds would be fosundirajM conclude with moving, “ That it is 

sufficient for the repairing. opinion of this House, that the .State 

without placing that odioiAd>ori|ien upon, of Ireland requires the immediate atten- 
tlie shoulders of the Cath$^0 peasants' 1^' of Parliament, with a view to improve 
was a curious fact, the'amount of^ ifha" condition of the people, and more 
the first fruits at tho present day'.WM; effectually to secure its permanent tran- 
smaller than whenlt wai est^lished; in g^uillity.’’ 

the reign ofqueep Anne- Their-lordships, ,The Earl-of Lvoerpoot said, he felt the 
he was convmced, Vere anxious, if pos- full force of all that Jiad fallen from the 
VOL. VII. » r- 
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noble mniquis ; anil he must in the outset 
admit, that a subject of greater import¬ 
ance could not be brought under the con- 
siileration of the House. The interest he 
felt in it was augmented by the fair, 
candid, and temperate manner in tvliich 
it had been introduced by the noble mar¬ 
quis ; and kj discussing the several topics 
to wlfich the nobler, marquis had called i 
their attention, ho should do so Without j 
any disposition, cither to introduce ex-r j 
traueous matter, or to aggravate any of! 
those evils in the state of Irelaftd, br ofl 
any other part of the empire, the e^sist- 1 
cnee of which they must all admits In | 
looking at tlx) question, he would adhere 
closely to the points noticed by the noble 
marquis; and if he felt any peculiar ob¬ 
jection to voting for' this resolution, it 
was, because, under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances which now existed, he could not 
see any powerful necessity for its adop¬ 
tion. He felt, that it would imply a cen¬ 
sure on 'the government, and especially o'n 
the noble lord at. the head of the govern¬ 
ment of Ireland, whosb duty it was, to de-* 
vise measures for restoring the tranquillity, 
of that country. It was necessary, in con¬ 
sidering this subject, tb ioo)Cf in the first 
instance, to the real state of Ireland; be¬ 
fore they applied the remedy, they oug^jt 
to endeavour to find out the cause'of the 
evil. It was, in his opinion, owing to 
source of the evil having been mistakeif, 
that an eifoctual rpmedy had not yet been 
applied. The real question had not been 
considered. And why? Because it was 
always the interest of faction—(ho cer¬ 
tainly did not apply the obserr'atioh to 
any thing that had fallen from the tioblc 
nitirquis)r-to give a direction to gnev-. 
anccs, entirely different from that whitlh' 
actually caused tbeni—-to' represent'^'ils; 
as growing out of the measures of govehi- 
ment—to trace disturbaricb and disebn^ 
tent to the conduct of this dr that adibi-^ 
nistration. Now, instead of adopting^ 
that principle, they ouglit, in considering 
the state^ of a country labouring undbr 
such diificulties as Ireland .^onlesSedl^ 
(lid, to proceed to the origin of tbdSb' 
diificulties. In considering tlib State of 
Ireland, or of any other country, thefe’ 
always a distinction to be borne in midd^' 
first, whether the evils of the state atbse' 
nut of the situation in which the gbVbrdijrs' 
stood to the governed; or, sOcotidlyV 
whether they grew out of the relativb 
in which the great body of the j)eople|' 
those who laboured for their daily sub¬ 


sistence, stood to those who possessed 
property? On those, principles did the 
situation of every state in the liistory of 
the world, from the beginning of time to 
the present day, depend. If they looked 
to ancient times—to those studies which 
employed their youth, where the conte.st 
was about liberty—whetiicr it was between 
patricians or pjebeiabs, what was the state 
of the great body oftjhepeople? Itwasthat 
of intermipable,slavery. If they looked 
to. modern ^tates—to the United States of 
Arbetica, for instance, where the theory 
of ,liberty was carried, to a degree -never 
before known in'the world, it wotild be 
foutid^ that .if) several of the provinces, the 
greqt mass of the' labouring population 
was in k state of absolute slavery; and 
they would find this principle applying, in 
a greater dr less^ degree, to many coun- 
ineS ini Europe, Whether it was slavery or 
bondage t'd the land, as in the case of 
serfh, or was recognized under some other 
forni.' It might exist under a free as well 
as under an absolute government, thougli, 
in one sense, it might not form a part of 
the constitution of the'state. Out the fact 
sboWed,'that, in ebnsidering the state of a 
country, one question should be particu¬ 
larly inquired] into; namely, ** What is 
the relation of those-who labour to those 
who have property ; and whgt is the rela¬ 
tion between'those who govern, and those 
orhoare governed?” He did not mean 
to say, that this was directly applicable 
to. the case of Ireland, but he stated it as 
illustrative of the principle be had laid 
down; and in this particular view, he would 
undbrtak'e to s'how, if the case of Ireland 
were considered fairly, that nine-tentlis 
of the evils which nfiiictcd Ireland were 
not to be asmhed to the measures di- 
ri*Cted by.'government, but to the state 
of speiety in that country, and the 
relation of those Who laboured, to those 
.who posseted property. He could 
adducW the' whole history qf Ireland in 
stipport of ihls position. WitWhe cx- 
(^ptio'h’ pf Ae yeir when a con-» 

spitaey 'WtfS on (b()t to mature a re- 

belfiom| ghd a' jPrench fori:e landed in 
Ir^aha fOf f'ihW pdrppse of overturning 
the insurrections in 
Ifcii^d hhi|'hje4h directed against the pro- 
pe^^'ndt "^iWst'the government of the 
CbflfilryY*''A^at occurred last year might 
bh'' ii^UeSd Wirtiof of this assertion. 
■THe ^dWe /ttihrqhls Aod alluded to his 
ra^ekty'S'vi^it to Ireland. Their lord- 
shtpli' knew the enthusiasm with which 
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his tncnosty had been received; they were , 
acquainted with the feelings to which 
his visit gave rise; and yet it was no¬ 
torious, that the king had scarcely quitted 
the country before those dreadful dis¬ 
turbances Began. He had alluded, on a 
former occasion, to a letter, the contents 
of which he was sure, could not be con¬ 
tradicted, in which the wilter $aid, that 
if his majesty landed that moment at 
Limerick (the head-quarters of iijsurrec- 
tion), he would be received, with the 
same enthusiasm as had been manifested 
nn Dublin.” If their lordships lookej^ at 
the different proclamations, band'Oills, 
notices, which fiad been sent forth In the 
disturbed parts of Ifeland, tfiough they 
would sometitnos find religious differehpe 
niciitioncd (and that in a slight (^c^;rce)^ 
they would hardly perceive any notice uken 
of tlic government, '^is fpftified hia ar¬ 
gument, that it was ah iiuurrqction against 
property, and not against the government 
of the country. He stated this, becfibse 
it was necessary to a due consideration of 
the state of Ireland, and not as matter of 
gratification; because, if the disturbances 
were caused by any evils occasioned by 
the measures of government, it would be* 
much more easy to arrive at, and,correct 
the cause, than to 'devise a .remedy for 
mischiefs, the source of .v^hi^h was sp. 
difficult of approach.. If they looked to 
the constitution of this country, and the 
manner in which it was enjoyed in tim 
three portions of the empire, they wpqld. 
find that Ireland had her full share of,its 
benefits. In point of prosperity, S.pot- 
land was superior to. Ireland.' let, witli 
respect to the popid.lil' pajit'^f.'it govern¬ 
ment, Scotland possessed it .in the kastk 
and Ireland in the bighes]^ degreq.^ 
land possessed very Yftt|e of wljpt ppultl* 
be called popular rp^rekenf^tidn, 
what was the state, pf ifelapd,,in'' that 
respect? 'The situafiopjprireland 
popular reptesedt^lio^-'y^ry,:^^^^^ 


in another’ placp*, brd.U£h1|i\u|fuler'.dpi 
sideration a plkh fd^a;%,r 
presentation. That mp{l8ure,Jbp tyas,glu. 


present mqrnpnjty ‘ ^ut,of ,100 men^cira. 
diat reprPscutddlf^l'and, 64 Were returned 
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by counties.. They were elected on a 
principle very nearly approaching to that 
of universal suffrage ; and with respect to 
the remainder, a very large portion were 
elected for populous places. Kot less 
than between 80 and 90 of those lOO 
members were returned, in die strictest 
sense of the word, by popular election. 
So that not only fiad Ireland, in that 
respect nothing to coraplaio of, but she 
had os extensive a system of popular re¬ 
presentation, as.the most ardent reformer 
could desire^ With.respect to the laws, 
Ireland enjoyed what Scotland did not 
enjoy—at least in its/ullest pxtent. Ire¬ 
land enjoyed the trial by jury, to the 
same extent tliat England did. She had 
the advantage of able and independent 
judges; and,the correct way in which 
justice was administered there, might be 
foferred from dtc very small number of 
appeals from ..that country which were 
introduced to tiiejr lordships*. notice. 
Whether, then, he looked to the general 
stale of the law of She country—whether 
he looked at what appeared to be the 
feelings of the people of Ireland—he had 
a right to contend, that it was not hos¬ 
tility to the,Eritish government, that it 
was not a desire of reform in parliament, 
that it nos not a v(iah for those changes, 
which, in moments of distress, they saw 
agitating large bodies of men in this coun¬ 
try, that actuated the people of Ireland, 
ami produced the evils which they all de¬ 
plored., No, Thpse evils arose from the 
int^nai state of society in Ireland, and the 
relation in which the great body of the peo¬ 
ple stood with respect to that portion who 
possessed property.—The noble marquis 
h«4 attributed, much of the misery of Ire¬ 
land to the ^xat^on imposed on it, and to 
the nabde adopted for the collection of tho 
revenue. . On this .pftrt of the subject, he 
desired the attention of their lordships to 
a few, facts;, and.he.called on them not to 
fb.rget what the noble ra,arquis had him- 
splTadmittddi.as. to the fertility of the soil 
qXIi;^and,,an4,,tihe« solid wealth of tiuit 
eqhpi'fJIv they considered, that 

popuintion of foiutccn 
'. 50 , 000 , 1 ) 00 /. of 
Ireland did not pay 
' ''0/. of taxes, could 
that the burtlieii im- 




iHr^ctan^ since the war. He admitted 
the fact; because he admitted that Ire- 
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land hail snlFered from the excessive dimi- magistrate, which did not call forth anim- 
nution of expenditure, in consequence of adversion and punishment. But where 
the peace. The south of Ireland had there was so much party and faction— 
suftered greatly. During the war, an ini- where magistrates wereliablo, from various 
mensc supply for our navy, and for the causes, to so much^ misrepresentation—it 
colonies, was drawn from that quarter, required the exercise of great prudence 
Tlie caush of the failure of the revenue and cautipn, beforfe the strong measure of 
^vas plain and simple. It arose from the strikirtg men out of the commission of the 
reduction of the exp^diture, consequent n^acO vi'as resorted to. The noble marquis 
on peace. The reduction of the expoh- had stated, that in the administration of 
diturc had produced reduction of rents— justice, a distinction was made between 
reduction of rents operated against the de- Catholics and Protestants. As far as he 
roand for Commodities—and thus the ' (lord 1;.) was acejuainted with the state of 
revenue had suilered.. But, cOuKl it be the-Coiihtl'y, hO believed that no diStinc— 
said, that this couiitry had acted Unfairly tionl^ disadvantegqous^ to the Catliolics, 
towards Ireldhd, with respect to revenue, was ever made; ancFhe was sure, if such 
when it was recollected, that England bad a cisedmstahee were^ proved, the offend- 
taken the debt of Ireland on her own ing party would bo severely punished. The 
sliouldcrs, and that the Interest of that noble marquis had forgotten to state, that 
debt was now paid, out of the burthens within a very few years, measures had 
laid on the peojple of this country ? With been taken, to place the shrievalty in Ire- 
respect to the laws relating to distille- land on the same footing as in England, 
tioi), a former secretary for Ireland had He had also forgotten to mention, that 
repealed all the acts that were complained measures had been taken, for reforming 
of, and adopted a'newjystem. The effect the whole system of grand juries in Irc- 
of this was, such an increase of inebriety larid.' Every desire existed on the part 
in every part of Ireland, that the re-enact- of government, to assimilate the law ul' 
iiicnt of these very laws was anxiously de- Ireland to that of England. Let them 
sired by almost the whole re{lresetitatioh Jook to Scotland before the.,,abolition of 
of that country, for the purpose of seciur- heA’table jurisdictions, and say, whether 
ing its tranquillity. It was, boweVer, a her condition was nbt more unfortunate 
.subject of great importance, and one .thafh that of Ireland now was. If the 
which had been particularly investigated measures how in progress for the relief of 
by the commission which was appointed Ireland were aided and assisted by the 
last year. It was not, he thought, de- nobility and gehtry in that country, he 
birabfe to meddle with the cniestion, utitil eould not suppose but that they would 
something permanent could be efiTcetedi effect a-progressive improvement in the 
and with that view it would be necessary tiltt^tiori of the people.—He now came to 
towait for the report of the comnusSibnert^.: the importaut question of tithes: and in 
—With respect to the question of'ab<^ ,ffrguiug this-question there was one point 
scntccs, it was one of very great deliCacy;; fi^bm traich-he and the noble marquis must 
As to the question, whetjiier^,h'wa8''the ‘stliirt'together; - He would not touch on 
same thing for a country,that* such lai^e iaihjr divine right the clergyman had to 
masses of money shocldbe drawn from it-^ ‘ tithes', but be would :-maintain that it was 
instead of being spent in it, bnthat qnes- es sgered a righf of property as any other, 
tion he would not enter, because’He wduM say, ihaf'the'proprietor who 
was a paramount q^ueStiOn which greedly^ 'bad-4)o(ighfrn«'estlBtq,::ioheritcd an estate, 
transcended that of pblUicffl''economy—j bf bed'tne',^Vf4e'of an estate, hlnl^bought 
he meant the moral eifeci ofthe absetfebei iidiel^te^ ninwparts'only. The tenth 
system. There was no cai.cillathii^ the I part sfrift the^i^rtyof the church or of 
effect it must produce. Iii' this'ntmbcr^ ffbhdaydmprepr^Corf as much as tlie nine 
circumstances sometimes {ff’eVebted.'^b wChbifhw‘property of the pur- 

resideneVof afatnily on a parUcdlaf •dhttefl -^e'lAbei’kori' dr the devisee. It 

for a generation: but what mUs^ tief'tbe fbc^ambpriticiplo as every other 

di'ect, when, from generation tc^^i^ra- property*, and they had no right 

tion, the tenant only knew his landlofd^byl touelML*' Henad no hesita- 

name?—As to the state of tlie magistfali^l thiatthe resident clergy of 

in Ireland, he believed im just comptaiM|. ^lyslandl wbre^as vahtdble a sCt of men to 
'ivasever made to the lord clianecllbvml 'fmland as any olhcr class. He spoke 
Mie lord lieutenant, of'the conduct of ai of' them not merely as clergyincOi 
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but 08 resident proprietors.. The greater to Oie magnitude of estotes. In Ireland 
proportion were resident in their parishesi there were an immense number of forty 
and they spent the income raised, upon shilling freeholders ; and while this state 
their flocks amongst their floChs. They of things continued, the evils that had 
did not, he believed) on the tvhole,. rcr been the subject of complaint must be ag- 
ceive htdf their dues; and it was notorious gravated. Several measures to ameliorate 
that, where the proprietor of the land paid the. condition;, of Ireland would shortly 
thetitlies, the peasant or farmer to. whpm come .under, the. consideration of their 
the land was let, paid more in addition to lordships. Qne.oift^iemhadheenlastnight 
his rent, than would have been.demanded introduced into ,the House of Coipmons, 
if he himself pid the tithef^ Those who and its object ma)ke improvc^nts 

rccommcndeu this plan professed to have ;im-tbe pr^ent.ayat^ pf. leasing titlics. 
the interest of Ireland at b.eart.. And veba^ ' Itiwas.npt tih.e,.ohly plari .mioistcra had i,n 
.did they meantodo T They wished ' contjsm^aMon^ hut they had thought it 
adopt'asjistetn that would sUU.fmrther ini* advisable to^intfpduco that hill ui the 
poverish that c«unlry,'and maKe the .pep- course of. the priesiehe sessioa, leaving the 
pic pay double what they paid at pre^gnt.; ether important branches of the subject 
and which, instead of a body of resident tp future jdel^pratipn. The police bill 
clergy, wouldTgive them' abodyof non- was., another-,.endeavour to improve, the 
resident landlords. Could any. thing.more condition,’*and .propiote the tranquillity of 
unjust be done i Tlie moment the ques- Ireland. Qrave objections bad been 
lion came to be considered* no honour' stated to it but he believed that they 
able mind could , t entertain the prpr were founded upon an erroneous view of 
juct. He argued, then, that the right vfas‘ its proiyisipna., He could not allow the 
the rightiof propertjs; and that it .was .as question to go to, d vote without saying a 
well exercised as it would be in any other /ew woid^- 1^'^ delay of which the 
hands. The noble'marquis had pointed noble marquis had spoken on the part of 
unt the hardship arising from the:Conec> the present, lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
tion of tithes in Ireland'; but the dU- The appointment of the distinguished in- 
tinciion between the two countriee in diyidual who filled the office of viceroy, 
this respect was easHy accounted for. A had received the ' praiso of the noble 
tithe income of 40C». O'year in England tnarquis. Since his appointment, he had 
would probably be collected from flQ Of been, subject to indisposition. There 
40 persons; but the same, amount of in- never was ao individual who more com- 
come in Ireland would be collected, pero plet^y pqt th§ whole energies of his soul 
haps from 1,400 or 1,500 individuals, into a system which he might be disposed 
of the poorest class. Let noble .lords to try.; hut at, the same time he would 
consider the burthen which this threw on never put his Itand and give his sanction 
the clergyman, the derangement of lus tp a hasty measure. It was not, therefore 
aflhirs which it ocdlsioned, aod the epdletiy tq be expected that he would, without 
litigation to whicli ib gave rioe. The q 1> ^ua consideration, authorize the Introduc- 
vious, just, and natund' remedy was thu: (ton of any measure. In addition to his 
let the proprietor, pay the.tjthe,' end, let' great qualifications tp govern Ireland, be 
him make an arrangement with the fardinr iraft rendered the more fit for the duty 
out of the rent. By adeptiog^ a measure hy his particular attachment to it. In that 
that would enable the clergyman toJeoec country he had first drawn breath—in that 
his tithes for a certain number of.-yeaeijp ^country he had first distinguished himself 
the prPpfietor, the evil wouldbe/reoiqy^. -—and he .hpd . returned to it with an 
. If the proprietors were wiling , Mil bqi AfBine.. iha,f the. latest acts of his 

parties to this measure where polit^l life ,ahquM bp devoted to the 

difficulty? The clergy,^ ^a,>.wne>'?UP9,luipimiesa.ef his native country. Without 
would consent to the;;planj; and^.tberei intending .tho; slightest disrespect to the 
were any ob&tructronyitiinn9t().epme./rq9ii >iiee^<l<U8i.he sltould meet hrs rcsolu- 

fhe proprietors. Shoulder.h<)th .agree itpj tiqn by nieving the previous question, 
it, they might safely pome - to parTiafn^t; of Limerick supported the re¬ 

fer its aid end assistance* It ww aifaqtl fplntipn, and said, that the crisis had 
not to be demied, that,the subdiviriooe.of tirjriyi^> when, if the attention of parlia- 
property ialroland^arrested 'the progress, .meat'was not called to the state of Irc- 
of civilization; in this country it was land, the most lamentable consequences 
found that civilization was 'in proportion would ensue. Generally speaking, no 
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better landlords were to be found in the with tlie tithes of the clergy. Onc*tentii 
world than in Ireland. The evils of tliat of the estates which the noble carl called 
country were not to be attributed to them, his own, was no more his property than 
but to the odious system of Excise laws, it was tlie property of any other man. 
which barbarized the country. He ob* The Marquis of Doxonshire cx|)ressed 
jected also to the mode in which popular his disappointment at the manner in 
elections were conducted. They excited which the resolution had been met by 
the ambition of the middling classes, and. ministers. The great objection to tithes 
diverted their attentkm from the objects in Ireland was, that they were a tax upon 
to wluch it ought to be devoted. The. nil improvements, and therefore retarded 
noble carl had said, tliat tithes were as the progress of civiirzation. The noble 
sacred as private property. Admitting carl had spoken of the advantages of a re> 
the fact, could not parliament, for the' sident tdergy,- hut in many instances, 
general good, deal with it as it had done, parubes were united: consequently thc' 
with other species of private property? He' livings were very extensive, and in pro- 
did not, of course, advocate.the spoliation portion to*thc extent, *th6 advantages of 
of the church; for, in so doing,he should^ residence would be diminished. In one 
be advocating the spoliatioa of, his own dioceseef Ireland; consisting of 210,(K)() 
property at no .distant day.. Ajustcom*' acres,, one clergyman held a living uf 
mutation of tithes, tyouldb 'in hts opinion,: 34r/XX> acres. Part of this land was 
be most 8erviceabJe>:.tp-the Protestant' .waste; but tlie wide surface of thc living 
church in Ireland, He..did not see whjl of course prevented tlie clergyman from 
the clergy should be lesa inclined to ten fully discharging the duties of his ufiice. 
side on‘their livings after tbe.cpmmuta*. Opght not this defect to be remediccH 
tion titan before it. He could hv ho He had no doubt that the noble marquis 
means agree, that the propert]^ of tbd^ at the bead of the government of Ireland 
country should he made responsible' to was jvell inclined to (urn his attention to 
the clergy for their tithes. . At present tiiennmerous evils which-existed in that 
the landlords got but little, wnd in.that, ^country; butne was persuaded that the 
case they would get nothing. • ‘ ^noble- marquis would 6nd it dilKcuIt to 

The jLord^ C^ance2^ said, that.tfae small arrive; at' the truth f for there itas no 
number of appeals from Ireland did not country in which the truth was elicited 
lead bjm to suppose that the people wdre with more difficulty than in Ireland. The 
dissatisfied with thedeci^ons of the judges.' Police bill,-he was persuaded, would have 
He had made a calculation of the number the'effect of. disgusting many respectable 
uf da 3 's that would prqbabiy be occupied I tnagistratee, '. whose attendance at the 
in hearing and deciding the appeal causes, petty ^.sessions was most salutary. lie 
now on Uie list, and ho founn that the atoitteib-that the absence of the groat 
English, Irish, and \y'el8h appeals might, lauded proprietors was a serious evil, 
be dismissed in 50.days, while .400 days Much .might be accomplished if they 
would most likely be insufficient for, .those; Wotdd devote a small portion of their time 
from Scotland o^ly.. W^hy the .Scotch; inOomes to.the improvement of the 
were so dissatisfied with .the'detwmina^- bonditlonbf-thmr country. If they could 
tions of their judges,* he did not pret^d hot reside, they mi^it appoint agents of 
tu decide; but certain itwas, that Ineltitb ^doeation hod wspectability, who would 
did not appear to have' the same grou^ hot be eoptent wlth’being heard of merely 
of complaint. On the sb|)ject of titbes,'« at^^tboseipmoita^iof tha ycar^when rents 
he could not avoid exinresau^ hii: ddep; became dafe, . ' ^ * 

regret that a noble n^Qum ;had. 0 >Aver. '.TheEaqI'of declared, that 

spoken of them but under. the> tennaitffv iiehMd'nevectbeardia^s^ech more devoid 
tax and impost. With tho. utmost .defer#- hfi-,’peirty/:fieeling>'theh-‘tliat of hls‘noble 
coce, bo would tell that noble , idarquis,!' who lorigina'fod -the present dis* 

that t)]pmine'tentl)8 of the estates belong#} husiiaa*!: t^he ttmble earl. However had 
ing to him, might be just as. fairly.'so-' anwetigdilhai^epidab as-a.'Minister of thc- 
cbaracteris^ igs the one-tcnUi *that-.<wasi Crown, and as if it had been an attack on 
the propetrty of tlic clergy. To it^mobiei ilidgoveshmeiit oMtielaiid.' He as highly 
earl who-had laitt - spoken, .,ho. would- also--' ifeB{^t^itbe>hh8rdcifeP'bf the illustrious 
say, tliat he had;just'as numb nght tojah;' jlieisoAatlthk'head of^that government as 
terfere with the mcejpts of.the.noble cad’s ^y ‘ witnessed the 

estates, as the noble catl bad to interfere tnahncr Jilwhiclifib^ noble lord conducted 
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the affaiVs of the count >7 which lie bad 80 would observe upon this, that he traced 
properly been sent to govern; and he had tiie state of society to the statute book of 
never seen greater talent;-niorO’perseve« Ireland. Althon^ many of the most ob- 
raiice,.so total on absence of any. feeling;' jeetionablo penal statutes had been ex- 
but of anxiety to do r^hf. , AhnosC the ^prioged or r^alcd, the grievance still 
whole weight of the gov<miinent of ire- 'existed in the effects'which they had pro- 
Jaiid had been thrown ,{« the noble terdf* duced ' and noble lords well knew that, 
shoulders. Hehftd m>tihow!eVer,flmehed in wanycftsea. 4ftef the cause had been 
front his duty: but had plerformed it dike- retnoyed the c^CtatMtuld still continue to 
no honest and enlightenednufl* -Of ^thia. manifest' themsblvesj '"'How' different 
he was persuadedv-that the noble fnai^an' would the Mate df trefan’d have been had 
was not so silly a politician aa to beg^ Ui a motk>t4 similar tb the 'one now moved 
act until be knew his gpoand» He wotdd-. 'bceh ' discussed parliatnent at the 
jnuke •himself acquaintedwidi ^ all ttet'it> pcrMdftlieUnibtt,whentheywoa]dhave 
was necessary to- do <j;)efore he did .any* jbben treating with the interests, hot of a 
tiling. His character was •too : high to ; starving population of seven iliiliions, but 
allow of his risking 4ny.'intlisdi«et or pre- ' df a population of five millions, in a state 
mature measure, to gratify tbeimpatieoce i of comparative prosperity! It would be 
of the public, or perhaps some individoaia' matter of great regret to him, if any 
in parliament; who wished to lump atottdo thing which might fall from him should 
to a conclusion. .Tbe.-btll 4hat had teen- have tlid effect'of altering the tone of the 
recently introduced* so far from bemg fa* debate;' But he must declare it to be his 
vourabfe to a commutation of Utbes* wa8< 'opinion that there could be no reasonable 
mean t to be an extinguisher upon the v^y . hope of permanent Improvement in Ireland, 
principle. Their lordshipa bad heard a under a ' g^erninei\.t conttituted as the 
great deal about the magistracy of Irdadd. ;pre6ent government of Ireland was. No 
That magistracy was m a.badstilte, no 'such h<^e could be cherished until nil 
doubt. The appointment of the roagis- persons resident in Ireland were placed in 
trates rested principally with-the chan* |tho samer positron, in die eye of the law. 
cellor of Ireland; and if any-were recdbi* ,But, while a majority of the Irish people 
mended by a privy counsellor the chan* were placed in a iuepicious point or view, 
celjor was obliged to pay deference-to that’ !as regarded the law—while several of bis 
recommendation. For. any sndi appoint* majesty's ministers were found to concur 
nients, therefore, it would ^ very invidious- !in the same 'suspicion which was enter- 
to blame a chancell^ thus rituated. Bat tained by the law, if was not in human 
why did not ministers take measures for nature that'equal justice should be done 
the revision of the whole commission^ between^Catholics and Protestants. The 
God knew that . Ireland Was .already suf- peble earl had said, Umt the state of so- 
ficiently unfortunate.] but when the biU in ,cii^ in Ireland,-and not misgovemment, 
question should bavejMssed, she would be^ had led to the misfortunes of the people, 
indeed, degraded,, -For what did it do;He; had also said, that Ireland was not 
It went to give to.ihe government tile a||i jtsixed ih her full proportion, and that she 
pointment of coqstahies throughout'Tre- had Reived all the benefit arising from a 
land; and by^ this means,' it' placed the 'participation in the English laws; and he 
whole population of ireland under the ex> called upon the House to conmare the 
cessive powers of -local magutratos. conditionoflreland with that of Scotland. 
Granting that in the-distinbed .districts^- Hut, in the first place, had Scotland tithes? 
this mcaedre was to be paUiated as one of Had- Scotland a hierafchy, professing 
•necessity, why should it b# dpplied’to principles of veligion indirect opposition 
Ulster end Connaught, for inatance i ■ Was- to thoseof the great majority of the people, 
the whole countr;^'to, be neediest V'placed- hy= Whom ’they were paid? Did not 
under the operation of one and. the same- Scmfaind ienjdy* the execution of strict 
measure? .|Hc.wsa oonstfain^l to tayv' , osti^ ^NbWj What was the slate of 
that the measure would'.bp alb^etbep: Scotlandbefbre strict justice did e.vist in 
inefficient. , s that-country? Let their lordships look 

EUebhorottgh eeXdt that-the noble! back-'-to the period when Scotland 
earl opposite had told their lordships, thfit>: ros>;fiibt- conquer^ by the parliament, 
the present distressed state of Ireland wa»j [ Uker- that event, a commission, headed 
owing, not to the laws of.the'Countiy,bin' ly iwo of the ablest men in the kingdom, 
to the state of society■ there, Now^ ovd'ehief justice Sr. John, and sir* H. 
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Vane, was s6nt by die parliament into to its present produce. Whoever went 
Scotland, “ to inquire what was proper further than this principle, put n limit to 
to be done in respect of the existing laws the possibility of effecting a commutation 
of the realm of Scotland.’’ The defective of tithes. It would not be possible to 
condition of those laws was notorious, give a sum adequate to the demands of 
They improved the Jaw, and remodelled the clergyman, though they might give 
its administration accordingly throughout him a sum equal to what he now received, 
that country. Infinite opposition and dis* Unless this commutation, in‘any bill to 
content were nt first^xcited. The Scots be adopted, should, be made compulsory 
of that day—tho Camerons and the Gor« on the parties, it would be perfectly inof- 
dons and the Grsemes — denounced the fectual. The noble'' earl had thought it 
members of the commission and those necessary to make a laboured apology 
who sent them, as clanlcss rascalsfbr the noble marquis at the head of tlio 
but, happily, with a perfect indifference governmentof Ireland; andanothefnobli’^ 
to the denunciations^ the commission pur* earl (Donoughmqra),^ with no great ad- 
jsued its labours ; and, in the coarse of a vantage to the cause whidh ho advocated, 
few years, Scotland enjoyed such strict bad followed in. the same strain. Rut in 
justice, that the conquering nation could order to do so, that noble lord bad been 
venture to qdit it^ leaving scarcely a obliged to throw overboard the two bills 
single soldier to enforce the authority of which had been lately introduced iuto the 
the laws. The learned lord on the wool* other House, contending that it was im- 
sack had observed, that, to judge from poesible they could have origiuated with 
the few appeals which came ' up from the noble marquis who presided over the 
Ireland, no great evil could exist in the Irish government. The spirit of depart- 
administration of justice in that kingdom, menfa! government had actuated some 
But, unhappily, the question was not as noble lords so much, that the government 
to the administration of justice there of Ireland was considered precisely in the 
between rich and rich, but between the light of an independent country. 'J'hc 
rich and the poor. The evil’complained «nobIe earl opposite talked of it as if it was 
of arose not out of the adminUtralioii of a separate and distinct government; as 
the law by the judges, but by the raa* if the mandate of his majesty’s ministers, 
gistrates. Did the learned lord reaffy co]lectlve1y,did not run to every part of tlic 
.suppose, that it was possible for the poor United Kingdom. He must protest against 
peasant who happened to be wronged, the doctrine of ebparatC, individual, and 
his possessipns consisting of two barren exclusive responsibility; as if the ministers 
acres of land, to bring his appeal before altogether were not bound by the a«t of 
their lordships, incumbered as it must, one of theii'hody; or as If the whole and 
necessarily be with all the expensive ac- undivided responsibility insured by it re- 
companiments of lawyers and solicitors mained singly with the lord lieutenant of 
bills, and parliament fees? But the Ireland. 

noble earl at the head of the government . The Earl of Damley said, that a re¬ 
appeared to think, that tithes possessed wsion of the magistracy of Ireland raiglit 
one advantage of a public and politics^ be attended with mneh bene#k> but that 
nature; namely, that they brought the the measure novr pending could only Iiave 
clergy into contact with the tenant of the. the effect of'dis|;ditihg those who were in 
soil. But, what sort of contact was it— the commissiori. 'He was a decided ad- 
a forced or a voluntary one i To him vocate for the commutation of tithes in 
appeared to be much the same species Ireland. ; - . 

contact as that between a person beating 'Lord Holland said, that the motion of 
another with a stick, and the person HiS< uoble FiriWd was, to take into imme- 
beaten. His own opinion as to tithes was dlate'consideration the state of Ireland, 
this: thqt the clergyman, in future, ought, with a vm'fr tdhetteiring the condition of 
to have all (hat he has at any time bad; the iipiSThie airtwiiishnmnt of tran- 

in the wa^ of tithe; all that he could, fh oa a #rm basis. ^ On that motiont 

short, possibly have. Whatever the clOrgy* tfib noble in one of the most 

man might have taken, on an average 6f f^l;raorduiary'(fipiei^he8 he had evef heard, 
the last 10 years, lie ought to tahe now: iMd aJUudisI to' the different states of so- 
and his future tithes ought to bear the ^etjri ahoiefftund mddern, and had moved 
same proportion to the increasing prpdubO piiO j^revioffs question; meaning thereby; 
of the soil, as the tithe he now took bore | as he presumed, that the motion was a 
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on ihe Sluie o/ Ireland. 


proper motion, but that the present was 
not the proper time for agreeing to it. - In 
fact, however, ihe moving of the ptc«'iau^ 
question was susceptible of tv^o nieahiogs. 
Either it might mean, that the originai 
proposition was good, but that the time 
was not a proper time fof acceding to.it i 
or it might mean, in-the mouth oT 
nisler, that it was proper ^to do what WoO 
proposed, but that the Houae oufflit to 
place aafficientctmfid»)ce injiit 
government to '‘believe' that^ they. wmim 
originate some measure to the same effec^^ 
If the \atier were (he noble earl’s meaning 
he bad proceeded very strangelyi - 
had declared ih9t i&is waa no. natty.<}ues^ 
tion; but, having made^tlntt aeclarat*oay 
he conduded with a motion^ which seitite 
question imme^tc^ oh at party fbot.bg, 
by placing it on thO broad.'^oiihd bfoba^ 
fidcncc in his majesty’s govegnmehtt. . .Aa 
to tlie other mterprdtatmo^ namely^that 
aifhongh the proposilion-was a gocm.one, 
the present was not the St time for-JtS 
adoption, he really thought that parliatpont 
had already manifested sufficient, patience 
on the subject. Let their lordships loch 
at what had passed even in the .present 
session. His majesty bad hardly rotired 
from the coast of Ireland, and parliament !; 
had scarcely met, when, by a message from j 
the throne, the attention..of,pariiam^U. 
was drawn to what 'w:as,.taking place in 
Ireland, and strong coercivo meaaqr<es wefn 
proposed in aid of the.a'atbonty of gqyetn* 
ment. Theiwlordshlps’ consent, to thpag 
measures was tductantly. wrung {.ffom 
them. They had been fold, that thg causes 
of the evils in Ireland jay in^the^^te.pC 
society; and that government contenvf 
ptatedmoasuresofraUefi> Contemplated 1 
A pretty conten^letiyego^g^rinnept 
was! It hid bee^ cnntem^tjng far, two 
and twenty years,^ .during ,Uie,.whoIe gl 

I._s'j __io "t •. 
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the occasion, and held out Ijopcs lliai the 
subject would be taken into con.-ic!era«!on 
by his majesty’s government. Vv ith that 
declaration, his noble friend lud been 
highly satisfied. With respect to liimscU' 
he hoped he; was not very liable to enter¬ 
tain unjust suspicion, but he bad told his 
noble mend’that very day, that he had 
some doubts a& to dependence to he 
placed on Ute ooble earl’s statement. He 
iiad had much more experience of the 
noble earl than, his noble friend had had. 
WJimaeyer a question of great magnitude 
was proposed on the opposition side of 
the Hoiue, the n(d>le earl always dealt 
with it in on© of- tw'o ways? Ho either 
I cried wolf 1 and exclaimed that the church 
titas in dangeiy^hat the constitution was 
in danger—that .tim best interest o^ the 
tsountry were in danger; or, onthe other 
band, he mildly sain, really there is o 
great deaf, of- truth in what you advance. 
It ts iropossible.todeny the justice of your 
principle. The subject is certainly one of 
considerable, difficulty, and may admit of 
ffiany advantageous modifications. ■ J lovr- 
evqr, you may depend upon it, that 1 will 
address my mind to the consideration of 
the .best means by which your object may 
be carried into effect.'* ‘Whenever he 


(lord. H.) set his heart on carrying any 
measure,, he .greatly preferred the lofty 
^.ne . of , the no^lo earl to his more 
placid, and gentle strain. A great poet of 
antiquity, who was. aaid to have under¬ 
stood, tlm feipale character eatvemely well 
-^ut he .wbuld, not name the bool:, be- 
.cause.was sure-the right reverend prc> 
latfp could know .nothing about it—(lad 
observed, that he never objected to a 
little,scolding, and a little scratching and 
tl.ifrle pulling of his hail* at tho h.ind< of 
hi/a miatrdss, because he knew that f.orior 
mo/neots were about to follow. So be 


land bw been subjeg^tto 
distress and calam]ty«f.^,r 


^egipa.ol 
■'owed 


which period the'iu3^ppy.pe9pie.oif jlre^ I (lord H,]! felt ^elljsatisfied with the ex¬ 


cited animation of the noble earlj but he 
4fe^ded.the opposite tone. He perfectly 
cccoUected wfjcn the, noble earl, on tin; 
dissjQlqU^ O^aPPlber ministry, some yoarh 
ago,^prbtdst^^,jmbst vehemenliy ajjaiost 
t)f ministry, for >1 Ji.it 
- called;, putting llu' s« 0 . d 



afforded him on,.j>resi|^^Og .a^peti^mi, 
waving for the coiq^^i^i^ prtWiM.in. 


irehma. 


consideration.an^; gpp^w.a, 

hereditary in 

his entire ctmcurrianc^ an ^thp, prayer ol 


of tbo Uoman CJ .tliolic. 
n|4.bv^».however, to see tiuit noble 

S Support an exactly similar proj)Osition. 
qn‘an’bonifand lamented friead of his, 
Miv Homer, agitated the bullion 
q^'^^^'no qha.,w.is more (U?cided in his 


the petitiiwrs.. On^sitipn lo 'hts friemrs pi inciples than 

paid the ^b)edii^e;pna^gp.in|^limen)^ a^,>^'n<^1^'earl; yet now the ncblp earl 
VOL. /II. ' ‘3 2? 
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actually plumed himself upon maintaining than against his noble friend’s nrpposition. 
the identical principles, which on that oc- His noble friend’s proposition had no con- 
casion, he had unequivocally condemned, nexion with what was called reform, 

It was the same with the sinking fund. The topics which his noble friend selected 
The noble earl had declared, that by the for observation, were the amount of taxa- 
integrity'of the proposed sinking fund of tion,^ the administration of justice by the 
five millions, he would stand or fall. That magistracy, and th'e tithe system. The 
sinking fund had been diminished t but the noble earl had made the question much 
noble earl was imm,ovcable. It was the more geperal in Its character; he had ex* 
same with the repeal of taxation. No tended it to the, state of society, to the 
man could more positively deny at the c'oltivhtion of the lands, to the conduct of 
commencement of the. session, that any thd'^bschted^'.' .Tf, however, the evil was 
farther repeal of taxes was incompatible i more gcnkhl than his noble friend had 
with the safety of the state; and yet his^ anticipated, idrely that was a very odd 
majesty’s government had since sponta- reason for postponing an in(|uiry ihto it 1 
neously proposed the Tcmissiori of taxation . Wiih'respect to Hhe* question as it re- , 
to a large amount. When, therefore, the i abected absentees^ he would ^st observe, 
noble earl manfully add obstinately resist- that he had no conhexibn with Ireland of a 
cd any proposition, he (lord H.) felt like ! nature at all .affecting his interest. His only 
a man perched on a rock in the midst of. . sentiment willifcgardfotbat country, wasa 
the ocean, whot behblding 'the billows |fieelipg of csteedi and admiration for the gc- 
breaking and foaming 'arduiid bitit| was' neroiisandnoblecbbrdcterofitspcopie.Rut 
justified in entertaining a ho’bc that the lib must say, that cvbn if all were true that 
tide might recede, and allow him' to’reach .wtis said of thb conduct of the absentees, 
the main land; burwho^i when be saw that it was most unjust and ungrateful for any 
all was smooth and deep and stagnantj was' Englishman, and above all'for any member 
aware that the level Would hevef alter, and an English parliament, who had sup- 
that he must submit toihevitable deStrdC- i ported the'Union with Ireland, to add 
tion. .It was with this feeling; that he-had insult, to injufy by such observations, 
listened to the noble earl’s assent to the- 'Was' it possible, when the local parlia- 
noble duke’s propositions; and the advice ment of Iret^d was.removed and fixed in 
which the noble earl had that night'given the heart of the English metropolis, not to 
their lordships to postpone acquiescing in ahticipafo tlic evil which had ensued ? As 
the present motion, proVed the accoraoj^' to the atgUtnbnf which had been deduced 
of his presentiment. He (lord’Hollarid}' from the small'amount of tho taxation de- 
deptecated all postponement of the sub- rived from Ireland, it really astonished him. 
ject. From long experience, he knew, that' The noble’earlSald'tha^e only got four 
on most subjects, and especially on the millions'of revenue Trom Ireland^ Rut 
fatal subject of the miseries or Ireland,' the' no^e earl'ought to know, that the 
whenever administration had been tfu^d ,very smallness of the revenue collected 
to act, nothing useful lutd been’ accom* frequently proved the extreme oppression 
plished. Tlio simple question for their |Unider which it Whs levied. Withresjiect 
lordships to deetde was, whetb»^ they ;th the a^ulnentofthelearnediiordonthe 
would proceed at tbh present ■moment-oir’ wt^ISack, I4at)|’judging from'the small 
not i The noble eari'^argmne'nt was, Ite'' InOmbcr of ^'ems fi-oip 'Ireland, there did 
the whole subject with^relpOiSi^to'ftolBhd' odk’hppcar‘‘to‘be’ htly‘dotoplalut of the 
had been mistaken; that’thmw'bad'beena^ nm\I-ad|fiihl8tfa<ioh‘’(jfJiisiiee in tlmtcf.uii- 
complete misapprehension, tmt'ai to^ try* (fiht'hfgqrn'hW.hfld’ bcen Sf iveil a«- 
effects (for they were too evident even for; isW^fcd fayth6%biybarbtti‘tjiat it was not 
the noble earl to denybut of'their ’■we[rfh"%hi!b4o Odd a''tnngle word, except 
causes. The noble earl denied that 'the^' te^^D^^elidrotrao'^'el^Iicbm’pIoined of by 
cause of the present discontents was diii- ;the’^ri'sh*^ffehj^‘'4i^‘i!^r<)beouS decUi6ns 
loyalty; he denied thatit Was bf the tuinbus ex- , 

meat. He maintained that it'greWislto^^ |pf}ito'' bfi tlii^jioflrition ikw^ and thq 
gether oat of the «ato of soixety, odd ctn^jMnif Wv tfil ^hordinaie agents 
conduct of the great proprie^prs of If elawak'i of dh^laW, mn’W'^Wftfeh'w so ex- 
A whimsical doctrjae. Uiis for one who had c^si£v<^''hS ‘tbbilUoaitt, ^mWt to a denial of 
so warmly supposed the Union L In fact, JuSUteV*', which the noble 
the speech of th'e noble earl had been di- edrt%ad’efi|lmbCtfhd lb exhibit between 
reeled rather agafnsi reform’ generally, ( Scbtlabd^d IVetffn'd'hid also been most 
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eiidcessfully exposed by the noble baron. 
He was in hopes that the noble Earl wopld 
ha?e gone on to Speak of the harcing of 
the lithe system bn t|ie ’Prcsl^yterians 
Scotland by Charles . 2 nd;-~cprtaiidy one 
of the most disgustiog'YWances^pf 
tyranny the world ever w'it'ncsspd, ..^»e 
noble carl might'ajso ,b'aye\ gone bn fb, 
what followed. Jrbra‘’"tltf^ i^oliiron fit 
episcopacy hi Scotland^ t.he .trai^uUIity of 
that country' had,'gradually' 'improve^. 
With respect to lUhes ip Ireland,^ no.oh.^ 
wished to abblish them.'. 41 ) lhat^wtwt;re« 
quircd*|rasj tliat they sh^hjdtb/s.cqnubh^^ 
But the noble earChaii dbdafed.tlpiVlt 
was Ilia intention to clog the pioprietors 
with the payment of the.tithed. DidyHp. 
noble carl mean th«^t. the inpasure.^by, 
which that was to be'effected should., be 
compulsory' on the prbpyietbr 8 ?~[Xord, 
Liverpool replied in^|he negativeJ-^^hen 
it would not be worjfh a ha^eony. For,, 
without compulsion, .a.by.si)i 9 a mopo^tion, 
would be entirely ^.uitlcssY,, l^e noble 
earl called ti^es th'(^,, property pf, the; 
chtii'ch. Certainly,’ they, were the pro-. 
perty of the church ^ but,, like .all other 
property, they were subject to the regula?!: 
tion of the legislature. Nor had the .le.? 
gislature of former days hesitated |a in¬ 
terfering on the subject. The tithe on 
flax in England had been limited to fiye 
sliillings an aci‘e. Was that done.because 
the clergy agreed, to i^ being dpitb,? By 
no means. It was done simply because 
the legislature were,. d^tieripined to en** 
courage^the growth of, dax. Such Fas 
also the case with tiUms. pf . minor, .yaluei; 
They had been comiuated./bec^pSe tbe 
commutation would be ndyaptagepus' to** 
tile community. Whenever the. advantage, 
of the community^ and the advantage of 
the church^came in,bonflic£;with eaph 
other, he was always p.repgi^jtp.^Tethe 
whole of the benefit, to (:bb,,c<wum!;jhity. 
He knew of no power , in;the; ^ti^iistl^«' 
branch of the state, .as',be,,}tn^w of 
power in*W»e state,,bscdl^ butg^bgi Fhjich .1 
•existed for the. gpQd. .of ..thp ,,people.. 
Although it mi^,iit ,not,,be,'expr4*^d»jn,t 
words, such, was', ,theYttiie jspiHt^^f. .thef'i 
constitution of Englafid,, ^The, tjme., 
had afrtyed at' w^qp pri'ncipHiWjv 
must be acted , upon as they respeet^.j 
Ireland. If the ingeivuity of .J^nhw 
exercised in deyisutg 4 Fsy bfVpbyihR %'j 
church, calctijated more, fiiian'fny other tp 
prodluce at once thd instability of 
church and the dispententlpf the people,; 
it would he the mode by which, tithes 
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were exacted from the great mass of tlie 
pupplation of Iceland, for the purpose of 
supporting the clergy of a porsuusion that 
dia not mnount to.a .foeirtecnth part of 
that, peppiation. The true way of eup- 
porting the JVotostant Church in Ireland . 
w,as,;tp, make it eease. to be the^ interest of 
tjie great majority of the people to sub¬ 
vert it. The Irish . Wre a people very 
susceptible of wropg., Nay, hehimrolf, 
ai^ough warmly attached to the constitu- 
itop of his country, was po means sure 

that lip should remain a good subject, if 
j he Fcre cbinpeUpd to pay a large portion 
i of lus^aubstanco for the maintenance ^ a 
rphgion Fhicli he. might think heretical. 
A» to the bill.on tlie subject now in pro¬ 
gress, it .‘Seemed intended to throw-ob¬ 
stacles in the way of any satisfactory ad¬ 
justment. As to the bill for regulating 
the police, all that we had to do was, to 
assimilate, thp provisions in Ireland re- 
! apcctihg the: magistracy to our own. In 
: fact, .fv.O'were tm longer entitled to decide 
I o|iV,j^tiat.subject.We bad made our elec- 
'tfo.n. .,At the time of the Union we had 
‘agreed |o admif Ireland to the benefit of 
all opr laws. Justice and faith towards 
■ tbe^people of lreland, combined to enforce 
that principle.- If a stipendary magistracy 
were established in- Irelands in what a 
(state, might the British House of Com¬ 
mons be placed^-w^h a hundred me.- hers 
ip its borom,. chosen under the ii^ucnCe 
of such a paid magistracy I To this alter- 
‘im^e,. ^erefore>. parlimment must make 
'up thpir min#.} either' to.admit the Irish 
; people, to -a full DMticipation of all the 
advanjtages of the British constitution; or 
to. repeal the act of Union, and restore 
(them,to the situation in which they were 
lant^edently placed* parliament should 
be compelled to render the act of Union 
• a dead ietter—if they should be reduced 
‘tsk.the necessity of fepepHng it—he might 
fn tbelioeawhiennehad quoted when 
(that Union was originally proposed— 
(*^iMo«tua.quinietiam'jungebat corpora vivis, 
{Componensmombveqne maiars atque oribus ora, 
,Tajm)eeid gcDus.I .et satue taboque fluentes 

in,,TOi@S)rp» lepga sic morte necabat.’' 

J T^i:Hbu«;ja.div|ded t Contents, present, 
|3^};<Proxiesi .<35—60. -Not Contents, 
Proxies, 42—108. Majority 
bg9bs$l.the'inq^Bg.4S;, 

‘ buM 'o .- f^ i-’ ^ 
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j/iAMKNT, AND llfDVCTioN OF THE I'M- leaJcrs had oxpressed their dislike to it as 
TEHEhT OF THE PuBLio Debt.] Mr. Strongly as his hon. colleague had now 
J/onyuooni rose to present a petition from done. < He protested against this araend- 
the county of Kent, complaining of Agri- ment being considered aa the expression 
cultural Distress, and praying for ParJia- of the opinion of the freeholders. What- 
nientary Ueform. There was a concluding ever might be their opinion with respect 
paragraph tacked to it, the introduction to parliamentarv' reform, nine-tentus of 
of whieh no man regretted more sincerely them would have rejected a proposition 
than, himself; he meant that rider which forbreakingfaith with the public-creditor, 
called upon parliann^it to make a reduc- He protested, therefore, against this part 
tion in the interest of -the national debt, of -the petition in the name of his consti- 
as so.m as tiiat House should have re- tuents, and he had the authority of his 
formed itself. Htul government, two years hon. colleague for protesting against it on 
ago, adopted that economy and retrench- behalf of the Whig leaders of the ceunty« 
n}>;nt so loudly called.for by the distresses Mr; ffonyajooel esid, that this petition 
ol' the couAtr}', they would nevdr have did not emanate mefely'from the Whig 
heard such a sentiment from the free- leaijors. The requisition had been signed 
huidel s of Kent. . by a number of -persons who had never 

Sir ' £. KnatchbuU admitted, that the called themselves Whigs, *and who were 
meeting was numerous aftd highly respect- once the enemies of reform. With respect 
able. The meeting was convened for the to the rider, he had opposed it at the time, 
purpose of considering the distressed state and he utterly disavowed the sentiment it 
of the country, and the expediency of par- contained. 

liamentary reform. The meeting took Lord J. Russell could not help express- 
piaco, and very little uras said about^agri- ing his surprise, that if, as the hon. baronet 
cultural distress, but a great deal about fe- stated, so largo a majority of the meeting 
form. Every thing went onq>eaceably, until were opposed to this proposition, he had 
a gentleman (he supposed hemust him not himself brought forward some counter 
so, for lie said be was a freeholder} thought 1 resolution. The truth was, and it was 
iit to propose the rider alluded to. In his a melancholy truth, that persons not of 
opinion, it was the lamest ruler a Whig the lowest order, nor seditiously inclined, 
horse ever had to carry.-When the clause but pos^sing considerable property in 
was m oposed to the meeting, a consider- the comity, found themselves in a state of 
able pahse, as if of asfonishment, ensued; approaching ,ruin,' .and in the wreck of 
Some time elapsed before any body bad their.fortunes, upon hearing any proposi- 
the confidence to second tbo motion.* jAt tion which bore the appearance of relief, 
last an individual seconded it.« During they caught at it,* as drowning men catch 
the whole of the time, ttfe great Whig at straws, without any intention of Injuring 
leaders who had calletl the meeting were the government or the constitution of the 
silent, and expressed! no opinion-with icountry. With regard to parliamentary 
respect to the clause. A noble lord feibriu, he bad been applied to by several 
(IJarnlcy) opposed the rider, as recomf his friends to know whether it was his 
mending a breach og^ pufclip fisith,' and be iotenfioa to- renew the motion which he 
doubt with a feeling of strong repugnance bad lately made, and be now begged to 
at seeing the oristoeracy oLtbe county state, that upon the first fitvour^le op- 
dictuied to by %uch a cbacacti4" as ^oriuqity, he^ would renew his attempt 
Cobbtu. Had bis honourable coUeaguf to e&ct'a just^ necessary, and constitu- 
and the noble lord called upoU-.-tha tneet*>!>tiaoal-r«forn!l.'<' With' respect tf. Uie part 
ing to oppose that rider, they houid have :«of --ibis;'petition,;wliich prayed for a just 
vi^icattid the high -obanacter '^tmd-tml reductionfof tb'eoihtetest of the public 
biemished honour whick.,;itfae coHinly .o|F> deoW'bedcnewcif!ne such thing as a just 
Kent had ever maintain'edi-r»'The person twdaetiori'-of tfa4tintearest,and considered 
who tUeyed the rider.had<elated; 'jdirlUBhentaryfeoform wholly unconnected 

nmin ob^xt of parliamentary refonED'Wj|S,. ;;jwit^'’^thh pufaiie debt* ‘ EVen if lie were 
a reduction of the interest of ^enstitiimul; d«ipesed--to-shy<that the late war was en- 
I'.ebt.^r If that was so, hit ^ibjeotionstp. teiej^iuto; turn persisted in against the 
parliamentary reform were ^stren^hetleU' wiltof-die great^ajority of the people— 
aiuf confirmetk Ha -wa-^ perfectly i-petj* ;a ptc^sitioD wimh«fac was by no means 
ai;;nu.v.'d that'tins-disgraceful rider would- ready to admit—he should still contend, 
ncvi-r have been adoptwl, if the Wh%- that ttol'Houe^ was the legal-rrpresenta- 
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live of the people, and that if any debts consent with overwhelming neceseity ? 
were contracted by it, future governments When such a state of thing* y* the noble 
were bound to discharge . them. The lord contemplated, bad thrown down Ull 
Cortes of Spain might furnish an example the barriers of restraint, and dissolved all 
in this respect; for though they succeed- the ties of morality, what room was there 
ed to one of the most vicioas and detest- for consent,? He protested against this 
able despotisms by which a nation had mode of expression, because it was 
ever been oppressed, they still considered Calculated to give too much countenance 
themselvea bound tO' discharge the debts to the notion of that conveoieni sort of 
contracted by the former goveri^entf necessity, which might tempt gentlemen 
To such a measure as that necommeoded . to giwe their' consent to the spoliation of 
in this petition hc would never consent, property which belonged as justly to the 
except in a^ase of overwhelming neceS' public creditor, as the lands of the house 
. sity-^not a necessity wantonly assumed, of Bedford did to the noble lord's family, 
or gratuitously suggested,- but Such b ne- He considered the right of the public 
cessity as woukl ne felt by all parties in creditor to the interest of nhe debt as 
that House, and which, if it ever arrjved, sacred as that of the duke of Bedford to 
ministers would probably be tnore quick' the manors to which he was legally 
sighted in percefving than any other party entitled. He hoped the word ** consent” 
in that Houses Did sodi a necessity would never sgmn be mixed up with a 
exist at present? -Far from it. Not only transaction, which could only be one of 
were we'paying the interest of the debt, pure violence; and he doubted not, that 
but we were reducing taxes which had whenever be again introduced it, he 
hitherto been paid.- Ever since the time would discuss the question in the same 
of William 3rd, we had been contracting^ temperate and enlightened manner; that 
this debt. We had begun it in our the language of' this petition would 
struggles to preserve cm the throne the operate as a caution to parliamentary re¬ 
king of our choice, in oppotdtion to a re- formers, and tndticeTliem to pause before 
jeeted family whom foreign despots want- they attempted to break down the exist¬ 
ed to force back upon us. If we wereUie ing forms of the representation of 
first to create a public debt, and for so country, and place it in estate in which 
great a purpose, surely we could never be meetings like tnat of the county of Kent, 
the first to violate faith with the public might send mandates to that House, so 
creditor [Hear, be^!]. inconsistent with all the principldb of jus- 

The Marquis of ljim4(mdervy said, be tice and sound policy, 
was not in the House when the petition Lord J. Bimell sud, he bad studiously 
was read, but he hoped that no oojection qualified his expressions, by stating that 
would bo nuide to its reception. However he meant not a gratuitous necessity, but 
strongly he might reprobate the particular such a necesaty, as would be felt alike 
paragraph in questiim, he did not appre- by all parties in that House. He meant 
hend that it formed any-idMection to the -to'put the strongest possible case of 
petition being received. On the contr^, necessity; such a case, for instance^ 
he thought it would,bo highly useful tmt as when.we were utterly unable to pay 
this petition of the county of Kent should tl^ interest of the debt, or when the pre¬ 
remain on the records m |^liamcnt,vto sence of a foreign enemy at our gates 
warn other counUea against being betray'- rendered the mdependeoce and safety of 
ed into tlie avowal of principles so dis-, Ae country paramount to every other 
gracefwl«to themselves^'andao calculated coosideration. 

to bring ruin oq the coutrtrflv It wa4 not The Marguts of LonAmderry said, be 
with any surprise' tliat.be bad hoar^. the was' happy to^hear the anxiety of the noble 
noble lord opposite disclaim a doctriiie'so' lord to explain bis expressions, but the 
unjust, so flagitious,-wid.BO pre^ant w-Ub ease put by. the noble lord could only 
ruin and degradation tdflte country;,^ jattify the nation in postponing-the per- 
tlie noble lord must forgive him for saying, formance of ita engagements, aod not in 
that he bad board part of Ifls observMKMt consenting to the violation of them. He 
with groat pain. The noble lord said, CXjOsedingiy lamented, that the leaders of 
that he could never .^nsent- to toch a' that meeting, for the sake of their station 
measure, except in a OTko of overwhelm- and character the country, _ had not 
ing necessity. By what process of reasort- rescued themselves from the disgrace of 
ing couhl Uie noble lord couple the word having such a proposition carrietl. 
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Lord «/• Bntsdl said, he was ready to cotno to this conclusion, if there were any 
relfact the word <' consent” if the noble foundation for their premises ; (for, if tlie 
marquis wished it, but be really was not frecholdcrb of Kent were not to be trusted, 
aware tbajt the noble marquis was such a either os to the purity of their motives, or 
crit^ ^language. He thought that the the sa^^ity of their views, he knew not 
Wbig^ had been carried away by the feel> wiiere in all England, a county was to be 
ioe^m the whole meeting, which feeling found in whoso probity or intelligcnco 
h(M been lAainly produced by the .mea- they could rely, Hu rose, therefore, for 
apes of the noble lord opposite. |he purpose of vindicating both these 

Mr. Cakraji said, that ,if the two re- partMie, on the showing of the assailants 
presentatives of the county had raadelthe-. themselves, If thenoeiing were to blame, 
statements to the meeting nhitdt they had then the Wliig leaders must be cxrul- 
madc this evening, there would net have pated; if the wtig lehders were to blame, 
been fifty voicea lor the amendment. He then it was impossible to cast any itnputa* * 
Jaaicnted that tbey had not mede kpQwn tion on the moetiqg. ,The hon. baronet 
theirindignatfon agaihstsuiHi aproposition. bad osketl, why the Whig Teaders had not 
The meetings had agreed, to it from uttec come forward to open the' eyes of the 
ignorance on the part of many, and many, meetings and resist the proposition f Why 
from not having heard it at a^. XhuBO who then, it followed of course, according to 
called the meeting opght to hare stood this view of thh case, that if the Whig 
till this time, *con|^tiag the amendment, leaders had come forward, they would 
rather than have aUawra it tq ha,attached liave been, suocabsiul, and it was their own 
to their petition. If* they had acted eo, ifault that they bad not enlightened the 
the person who bad proposed it, apd who mdetin|:. They might have resisted the 
was not known as a freeholder; would Sbon dE>rapesuion->it wai their non-resistance to 
have been obliged to take lus horse and* which the ptopoattkai owed its success, 
ride away. He disq)aimed tlm asoend- But what followed irom this branch of the 
ment as not expressing the aentiiuents of dilemma ? If the Whig leaders were in 
the meetlog, and had he not been engaged fault, the meeting must escape from all 
in duties which he conceived to be more nlatfie; JTor it was to be presumed, that the 
important in that House, be eould have realsenseof the meeting was not in favour 
successfully exposed the weakness and ofthisodiottspxq)<»itfon,Bnd that it would 
fallacy of the proposition. It was said not have been agreed to if the Whig 
that genflemen were takoi by surprises l^ers bad done their duty. The worthy 
but when men undertook to manage public baronet htid, however, exculpated the 
meetings, they ou^ht to be prepared for Whig leaders, when he had stated, that 
emergencies of this rort. He h^ reason one noble lord (Damley) did come for- 
to know that tlie Individual who proposed w^ and oppose it. The worthy baronet 
this rider had not the slightest expectatioo diJfnpt deny that many of the Whig 
of seeing it adopted. ^ lenders gave their vote^ against the pro- 

Sir JS, KnatmbuU said, t^t if his hon* positiDiw«[8ir £. Enatchbull said, •< some 
colleague had joined him in dpp^ing th^ fey oftheow”} And he fhfr. B.) had the 
proposition, or met him halfway, Cobbett awurance of those noble persons them- 
tmd his amendment would have been epm* selves, that they did vote against the ob- 
signed to merited disgrace.. ' . noxious proposititm. Yet the worthy ba- 

Mr. J. Smith was convinced, that the fboet had most inconsistently blamed the 
great body of tlte fi:{iel^olderit of, the sWhig aifstbcrady finr net opposing what, 
county were incapable of supporting upCe hh ,<nvn showing, it appearro they 
flagitious a proposition. Ityasu seyere had Opposed,'and'he'had blamed the 
mortification to him to find, that the meet^ii^ foi havjsj^ been the dupes of that 
county of Kent was the fin^ t9x:oivie<for«> proposition. He was really at a loss to 
ward to petition parliament tq bre^^fluth* cancfdOe tdiat ’the'wortliy baronet or his 
with the pidyic creditor. . 4 •> fidand.iC^'<Ocdciyi) would have 

Mr. DfjMhfim said, that two' objecliH r'll'ishadihetiA^g kpders to do more than 
seemed to^ in the view of the nobluifudr i^ vse athnHitao they'htm done. He eodid 
opposite, and the wordiy, baronet, me to idssuw tl^ Hemeviihat it was thefixed 
cas^ blame on > the leaders of the Whig imd clear opinion i^many gentlemen whir 
aristocracy; the other, tq attack all puhliq were mpsent,'tha^h* meeting'wbre dd- 
county meetings tnp sides of the adadly-iqdhvour of the proposal; and that 

Kent meeting. Anp 'vd) they, } ml reiisli^ee oA their part would*hate 
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been unnvniling. He was inclined to that ns these petitioners had consigned to 
think that if a farther explanation of the a reformed parliament the task of corn- 
nature and consequences of the proposi- mitting a spoliation upon the public cre- 
tion had been given, it might have been ditor, he thought that the country should 
rejected. He protested, however, against guard itself against my system of tepre- 
the doctrine) that this addition to the pe« sentatidn which might be Iikeiy to enter* 
tition, ought to diminish the weight and .tain such Ortide and sweeping Suggestions, 
authority which belonged to the rest of it. . Mr. Bnughdm ' said, that however ob- 
Tlie meeting was emphatically a meeting jectionable or' unjuft the proposition of 
of tlie county of Kent: it was crowded .the petitioners might be, it was not more 
with men of all parties, many of whom so ioan the conduct of the, noble marquis 
were friends of the worthy baroneti No respecting the restriction, 'and the subse- 
man could deny, that, with respect to queni resumption of ctuh payments. 

.their‘pomplaint of grievances, and the Lord Clifton said, it might seem odd 
question of parliataaentpry refonU,' the pe- /or a'man to accuse himself [ but he did 
tition spoke the deliberate sei^ of Uie think'that the Whig leaders had wanted 
meeting; and it was too much to .con- spirit at the hieetiog. How Mr. Cobbett 
tend that the, addiction of an obnoxious had gOt possession of the meeting he could 
paragraph, wKich had boeh embodied into, hardly cbheetife, unless from the clrcUm- 
it from accidental circumstances, ought to' stance of his having spoken towards the 
diminish the weight to which the petition close of the meeting, and amidst that con- 
was entitled. He . irtisted the people of fusion which generally attended the 
England would never 'be deterred from breaking Up of such bodies. But, not- 
exercising the right which they bad in withstanding the objectionable character 
this instance exercised, and that they of the rider, he bellied the sentiments 
would continue to show their clear and expressed in the petition to be thescntl* 
deliberate sense of the distresses under ments of a great proportion of the free* 
which they were labouring, and the caines liold^s of Kent; and he hoped that fUture 
of those distresses, in petitions to parlia«« meetings w'ould take warning how they 
ment while the session lasted, and to the annexed fo their petitions sentiments and 
Throne during the rdeess. The less nich principles of a revolutionary nature, 
representations were attempted to be !Mr. Sefcretary'Pee/ thought, that the 
stifled—the more fully and. freely they tnimly and becoming confession of the 
were discussed-nthe more securely wohld noble lord'’'had'done ten times more 
public credit be placed on a baits which towaids setting‘his party right with the 
nothing could shake but that overwhelm- people’of England,'than the defence 
ing necessity which'wos phramoont' to all' which' had 1**^ made for them by the 
argument, and which, ^ tbe> noble m#-' hoo.‘ and learhed member; But, when the 
quis had justly observed, put all constllt noble Ibrd expressed bis astonishment how 
entirely out of the question.' Such a proi-* ^r. Cobbett could have influenced the 
position ought never to be inteirtained but meetiug, he put a query which, in fact, 
ill circumstances’ of thh greateit'e](- he*himself had answered. Mr. Cobbett 
treinity; least of .ril ought it Iff be had SUccee^d in influencing the meeting, 
brought forward in-(he crim^' hasty, ill- rimpty because he h'a'd not been manfully 
considered, and not at ail digested form resisted. What was the charge against 
in which the last paragraph td^bc petitioh' the meeting in question ? Was it blamed 
embodied a sentiment whichtwould nev^r 4Por havitig met to petition parliament for 
Imvc bee^>adopted by the meeting, bad it retrenchment? No; it was blamed for 
been thoroughly canvassed^^aitd wldch he having proposetl an uUjuft and iniquitous 
hoped never to see introdttoed into a pe* measure. decided the opposi- 

tition again. . - • '' ‘ ,> itjon of the Whig leaders to Mr. Cobbett’s 

Mr.//owytwodsnrdf thaia n«^le friend drbporitidn, the greater had been their 
of his would also.have''explained* to the- 'Blame that they had' not stood forward, 
meeting the fatal consequence dfrii'c pro^ 'apd etiplained to the men of Kent the im¬ 
position, had it not been that ho was 'pr'Opflefyof the course they were follow- 
iiitigued by being squeezed up' in* a' ipg. If the.b6ing squeezed in a waggon 
waggon. . .^,1 * ' was ah excuse for one individual, it 

The Marquis of •LmiiohUerry denied could’ not be an excuse for all. After all, 
having said a word against county meet- bd'p'referredthemanlyproposal.foradown- 
mga generally. All he had said was this, right reduction of the interest of the debt, 
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to tliq mysterious iasmuations of tbe rcarn> situation. It was plaiu that his hon> frienil 
ed member fur Winclielsea; nor could he was pverwhelmed by a suddrn ebullition 
thii^ that that learned member had much of popular feeling. But least of all did 
pallialed the iniquity of the present sug- he think his hon. friend’s colleague had 
gestion, by attempting to show that par* any right to censurO him, when he, the 
liameot had sanctioned measures still Tory member for the county, and known 
more iniquitous. to be hostile to the pronosition altogether, 

Mr. JBennet said, he was not surprised did not manfully step forward to combat 
that the right hon sdbretary was desirous its adoption by the meeting. The scheme 
to do away the disgrace which attached proppsid in the rider, was called, on the 
to the {tillage in the first instancs of the other side, a robbery; but difference of 
public creditor, and the pillage afterwards opinion mlgHt exist as to that fact. If 
of the public debtor, which had been com- aay thing tiKd an kbsolute fraud had been 
mitted by the goreriuncnt. iThesc profli- recommended, gentlemen would hayp been* 
gate and ab^ndon^d examples bad cor* bound to r<»ist !t{. bq^ there were many 
lupted.tbe morel fismioga ot tltp country; who vierred the Suggestidh in a difibrent 
though, after alt, he did not believe that hg^i. The men of lunt did not say, that 
the wjectionabh! prwoiol could be con* the public creditor should. not have 20r. 
Mdered as the act of a discussing body, to bis pound t but it was tbe opinion of 
Mr. Wetttrn was^astonished strep con* many most able men, that in consequence 
summate assurance’ [[Hear, hear IJ with of the measures of the right hon, gcntle- 
which the right hon, gwtleman had de- man opposite, tho public creditor was 
nounced the men of l&jnt, for an expres- likely to get 30«. in the ponnd. If th.''t 
sion wrung from them in a moment of opinion w^as well founded, wbat man could 
irriistioo. Why had .not tho friends of be expected to submit, in the present con* 
the right hoo. secretaiy come forward to i dition of the country, to be stripped of 
face and to instruct tlie meeting ? If only his property in ' fortnerance of such a 
one-tenth tif tbe couuty was favotipdiie system? And be (sir F. Burdett) did 
to tbe rider, why had not the’other nine- •eo^cieptieusly believe, that not only tbe 
teotlis come forward to oppose it 1 It'was agnpulturat interest, hut the whole pro- 
too much for gentlemen to suppose, that ductive labour aOd cbpltsl of the country, 
public justice was due to no one but to was at the present moment paving the 
the public creditor. Why was it hot public creditor 30r. in the pound. After 
equally to be measured to the public all, then, what was there so very objcc- 
dwtor ? tiomble in the schemewhicb liad been pro- 

Mr. Hwne contended, that the words posed 1 He did not regret that it had been 
of tbe petition could, in fairness, be con- proposed. The proposition had brought 
Etrudl to mean no more than a rimilar ,subject mat^ into discussion; and 
redaction in the interest of the debt to sw^ dtsenssion was absolutely necessary 
that htely nifidc by the Chancellor of the To the safety of the country. Let the right 
Excbeqwr. The riglit hon. gen^emau hon. secretary make that dear to the 
had recced tbe interest of the S her ceuntry which was so very clear to him- 
caita to 4 per ceol^ and bad Rioted that st!lf;‘ namely, that the proposition was n 
the 4 per cents might uitimatdy be re- diriionhst prepositloa; and not apply 
daced to 3. Now, there was no reason abuse to ever/ Suggestion thrown out 
to suppose that the petitioners did not upon poHHcar economy. The right hon. 
iDsau such a r»iuetion. When ininistety* secretary 'said, that he liked the plain 
hod plunged the country into a state in dcalk^,of Cobbcft better than ttfi! myste- 
whicb those who not long ago wer»in a rious m^uatioos Of tbe learned member 
state of comparative comfort, had no fortWinchelinh!' Now, he was glad that 
prospect before them but a gaol or a plahi doling Was gratifying to him, be- 
poor.house, they ought not to be over- cause th'e r^t h<m. secretary was in a 
critical about the terms of a pethioo. fait Way (6 have a grCkt di^t of it. Let 
Sir F. Burdett thought it was hard that nok the ‘nnblp lord opposite seek to en- 
his hon. friend, the membpr for Kent, gag% the House in h warfhre With the 
should be falloe upon in the way bo had people. The'noble lord would find the 
Itetn by both sides of the House, in con- country dispoMd to make every necessary 
sequence of his omissioif to do What few sscrince, althcpigb .nbt inclinea to be the 
of tlic most experienced public teen would dupe of srqibiitry, which almost every 
have Iwd picseoce of mind to do in his idiot could see tbfougb, or of mock plans 
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of rotrcnclimcnt, which ended in tlic im¬ 
position of additional burthens upon the 
people. He was glad that the petition 
was not to be rejected, and' thought there 
■was no pretence for branding any indivi¬ 
dual concerned in it with dishonesty. 

Mr. Mcnck would go ns far as any men 
for the payment of debts public or private,. 
and would live on bread and water to 
discharge them; but the public faith had 
been first broken in the year 1797, 
when paper Iiad been substituted for the 
metallic currency. The contracting of 
£^00,000,000/. of debt was a species ofv 
dishonesty, for ministers never could have 
hoped to dischargelt. * Uc thought there 
was a broad distinction betwixt the pid)iic, 
creditor who lent his money in goid before 
the year 1797>*and those who.lent it since 
that time in a depredate paper, con¬ 
vertible neither into goid, silver, nor 
ct)ppcr. lie thought it was their duty to 
do what the Frenra had done with their 
rissignats, treating all debts contracted in 
that species of money as in a depreciated 
currency, and legalizing their liijuidation 
in the present currencj with refereqeo to 
that depreciation. . , 

Mr. Wilson could not agree, that tfaere^ 
was any analogy between the EngKsh* 
Bank-note and the French assignats: Wetx> 
they to attempt to treat contracts in the 
way proposed, they would plunge the 
country into inevitable ruin. He did noc 
see how the gentlemeu opposite could 
blame the resumption of cbm payments. 
He was sure that until ttiey bad mund that 
some of the consequences of tliat measure 
were ruinous, a great; majority of tl%Q 
were in favour of U. ' • 

^ Mr. Philips attributed all the evils which 
tiie country was suffering to the suspension 
of cash payments in 1797* and t(;u8ted thjt 
the country would never again be agitated 
by a return to that system. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that whatever might 
be urged against a paper currency, Ui% 
country*'would never, have beea'i^lie to 
carry on the war to the extent it ha4'done, 
without its aid. Like Oliver Cromwell, 
wlio, finding that he could, 'not purchase 
provisions for his foreea, voted a gener^ 
fast, the chancellor of the exc^oer^ 
finding that be had noi a sii^ent qua<i-> 
uty of gold, voted that paper was equal to 
it in value; and it ||ecapie so much so^aa 
to answer hia purpuie^. ThU, however* 
was no reason wby«thq'argument, aboulfi' 
be turned against those, who, feeling |be 
evils brought upon them by the system* 
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prayed for some reduction of the interest 
of the national debt,, He did not justify 
such a measure, but wc ought not to con¬ 
demn those who called for it as dishonest; 
for,be was satisfied that no portion of tim 
Britisli public would think of such a pUtn, 
unless they were driven to it by the mi.st 
pressing necessity. He trusted that pur- 
iiament, after the ret^ction of taxation, us 
fhr as posetblc, would in the next session 
inquire how far the diff'erent kinds of pro¬ 
perty might-be brought to bear their' fair 
portion of the public burthens. 

Mr, J. Martin thought that nothing 
could be more insulting to parliament, 
than to call upon' them to da that which 
tliose who made the call knew to be dis¬ 
honest. As he believed that a great ma¬ 
jority of the petitioners were ignorant of 
the effect of what they asked, he w'ouhi 
consent that itshould be rccciveiL Feeling, 
however, that the demand was in its nature 
unjust, he trusted that parliament would 
not separate without expressing their 
opinion upon it. They had, the other 
evening, declared *that they would not 
debase the coin of the country: let them 
now agree to a declaration, that they 
would not defraud the public creditor. 

On the motion for printing the petition, 
Mr. Provgham observed, that when the 
men of Kent were blamed for calling for 
a reduction of the interest of the debt, we 
should recollect what bad been done by 
parliament on former occasions. With 
respect to the prayer of the petition he 
ebuld not agree to it. He thought that, 
in fusfice and good policy, we were bound 
not.tb touch the principal, and to pay the 
interest as long as wc could; and he 
doubted rtot that if economy were prac¬ 
tised, we should be able fujly to satii>fy 
the public creditor, without severely press¬ 
ing upon the people. But if this economy 
and reduction did not take place, tiien 
would come that necessity which would 
prevent the possibility of his being paid. 
The right hon. secretary had praised the 
manner in which thb petitioners had made • 
the request, and bad said, that it was more 
manly than any round-about and insidious 
atjceippts at.the same object. If the right 
hon. gentleman meant to aJIude to 
the.intentions of gentlemen on his (Mr. 

side, he must tell him that lie was 
#hd% mistsdeen; but if he wished to 
apply them where they were so wd! de¬ 
served, Jet bimjlook around him, and he 
would there find the abettors and sup¬ 
porters of a fraud carried on by insidious, 
i A 
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unmanl}', base, ticacbcrous, and violent they were opinions held by some of the 
incn«iurts—measuicis fjom the tflccts of best informed persons in the country, 
'nhitli the country was not likely to re- The noble lord would do well to look to 
rovt'i, under the present system of ma- bis own conduct in the sister country, 
iia^< ment. . before he charged bis hon. friend with a 

Ml. /^eclsnld,henevcr did deal in under- dispoeition to favour revolutionary luea- 
liaiid iiiainuationi). lie had adverted sures. These, however, were ihreaU 
to propositions made in that House, both jrbich the noble lord liad held out ou 
by the learned gintlq;nan, and by the hon. ^very occasion tvhere^ economy and re- 
inoniber for Shrewsbury, founded on a : trenclnbent were recommended; but, like 
supposed necessity, when the public fmtb the boy in the fablo» the cry so often rc- 
rould not be preserved. Such anticipa- pealed*,was np Ipnger attended to. lie 
lions n ere calculated to produce that ne« (hlfejred front hi^ hon. friends in the opinion 
ccssiiy, which never sliould be conteni- toot any ne^j^ssj^ could ever arirn; for. 
plated in that House, anymore than in reducing the )t^rpt.to the public creditor, 
pi I vale life ikshould^bc contemplated, that ' He UiOMght'tio.cir^Mn'stawrc could arise 
a (iihc of liighway robbery might be jus- in tips c^ptry for qny measure being cn- 
tifiable. , forepd against, the landholder which was 

Mr. It. G. lioinet said, he v^ould repeat, not also applicable to the landholder. The 
that the public had no right to pay more copntry was nch in resources- All that 
th.in ihcv had borrowed, and tha,t if they was wanted was, a jiist and economical ud- 
1)011 ow cu 2 O 1 !)'., they ought not to be called ministratipn of tUein. 
upon to pay 30s. By the meapres of Mr, Hon^mod said, that there was not 
govciiimciu both the public creditor and pne person in the county wlm was aware 
debtor had been defrauded—the former of tne intention to introduce the ob- 
in 1797 , the latter in Ibid. Ministers jiad noxious elouis into the petition, 
acted upon a system, the ruinous e^tifgcts of Ordered to be printed, 
which unifoimly would pxist when their 

names should be buried in obhvion,.oi; V ^ ^ibns Reooi.ation B 11 . 1 ..J On the 
umcnibcicd, only as the authors of iacal* ortier of the day for the second reading 
culablc miscliief to their country. ‘ of this bill, • 

'1 he Marquis of Londonderry said, thfk .Sir Jem^s MacUntosh said, that no man 
^filic hon. member chose to become the whe,copsmtcd his own personal satisfac- 
iidvocntc of revolutionary measures, be tion would tbittk of addressing the House 
must hnd some better pretext than the at any length, with such a thin attendance 
roavoning which he had put forth. His of memhers, ahd particularly after its 
aigiuuLiii about not paying 30$, where we patience bad been nearly exhausted by 
had boiiov'ed only 20$., was just qs re»- the alarmiqg ngture of the subject which 
bonable as if he should object to paying at ,bad engaged itp'attention for the greater 
])nr that which we had borrowed at part of the evening, 'fhey had been oc- 
'file baigain was made upon dc^ and jn^ copied in qonsiaering one of those un- 
tciligible principles, and they ought ho- hupy centers between different classes 
nestly to perform their part of tbOtCon- or tne,8^p co^unity,.some of whom 
tiact. werg enueqvcfurH^, to shift the burthen 

Mr. Dcnnet said, that no vote of b|s^ from fiieir ownp ebP'^ders, on those of 
had ever gone to defraud the public cr ^7 thei|t $ucb .attempts, how- 

ditor or debtor. Let the nome ma];qv>f8, eyer qnwt§g,1^fdifir ppture, nnvortbeless 
mark that! ^ , wenLtOiWQye ^|^,extP 1 ^^.of thalnniscry, 

1 Mr. Itiundo said, it w,a?,clear, tha> if, l»?%n qo^jw ^igoad mon’s minds as 
tlic public creditor Itad at one time nC;, tp ^{^e,the|^gssit(l' tp propositions which 
ccivcd3Q$. inplaceoffj0$.,be4adatotuert ,aititHd,f|iW>(loqsi#ratipn would induce 
times received 20$. in jplace of < 00 , tljepijt^riyegt. , l^tiebi subjects were cal- 
that, in Ahe whole of these pottiops attoution 

he had great doubts whether tuC pubjic pi^,pa){[)%mpnt j he 

Cl editor had been benefitted. , ,( py|w ,jrpfe to pd^fgijd)pin possessed no 

Mr.//umc was sorry that such,qpjpions qitr4i;4po ;.,p)l|^gb^Iarfy, as it had 

with respect to the payment of the public: pqilf sq trcouently, dtaous/Mid witliin a few 
cicditor shouldbeh.Ia byhisiion.frtop^ti wears.-, $tul, Alien bills liad 

but, though he differed fiom them, he peyaribcon'jb^ought to their present stage, 
could not sliut his eyes to the fact, that] end' tb.e grpi|ii]i(& upon wltich they were 
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introduced and defended were so new 
and so various, that several of the former 
principles on which they had been sup¬ 
ported and opposed would no longer 
apply. We had had systems of bicnhial 
Alien bills since the pcaife. In ISli/ we 
were told that we iriust not, updii .a 
transition from war tb petite, make tdo 
sudden a jump frotn vigilance to perfdet' 
security. ■ ln‘18l6rab''Alic;iv'bIirwti8)’d^r^ 
fended on the g'round ijhat ll^rance^' with 
ltK),000 troops,"wa$ Btiti iO 'ah' tms6ti|Bid 
state. In 1818i we Wre fold'tlkt'Ei)tii:]i' 
.a nuil^bef of joumttlisfs and 6th6V el^T* 
grants were in 

dangerous unlSse govb'rq(nbnt'''p(i^^sea 
the f>ower of sending; ^e^ oft*iiltbb|iiwTe.^ 
But it happeped siiigulai^y ^iidui^bV that 
the government orFra'ri<^y-wfihin''a''fbtr' 
months of that period;,an if tolr't^utb'thre" 
statements mado b^''tii^t^'alltdti‘‘i'n’tlidit; 
House, recalled all thdih eihlgra'fl^^ Vto 
France, for the purpose, it would s^Om, 
of allowing theni'fdchrry dh their sdifOiiics 
of conspiracy'in' the'4ery metropolis of 
that country. In 1S€0, the measure 
was again renewed on the Very tOasOtriidie 
appreliension, that the Calabrians might, 
assist in exciting 'dl^sattsfaotidn at M^n-« 
Chester, and the ‘Parg'di/ibtek in'dilse-' 
niinnting sedition af Birmingham;|' But,' 
after that year, the gdvhmfh'ent Of Ehglhtid 
determined to have'done'witK t^sO t{^« 
porary prtjtexfs-^prefextr'irhleh Wfere ilo 
frivolous that, on loolcih^ back.' at them 
with the retrospective eye of history, nO' 
one could help stOilhig af the billing 
plitiiy of those who d^p'eCi^'to hav^' 
been deceived by fh'e0i^ Thosb prCtekb' 
had, however, one raCrit‘m tlfetn-j-f^^y 
recognized the tcmjiordi^ ttature of U»c, 
bill, and acknowled^d'that lt VCS' a‘ dg*" 
parturc from tho.aHtiffedt‘jioHcy of 'ithe 
country, which rci|uifi'd * t8 luStHied’ 
by some statemehf 'of ol|^ar^dt'dan|[eri^ 
A new condition 'of tliii^'‘bkd''nW;' 
however, arisen. - Th6'brri.%bfifgh'it 
Ntill cn^*ted as a tefhpdriliy,-'i^^itbV id- 
troduced ns. O' permanbht '^ea^b, ' 
being so iutroduced; ;fib’'WolilW'cbnt^d' 
that it was now in ifsjiritfbidlb perpeCiittlJ' 
The question, - therefore,. dfi'- Whibh ‘i^e‘ 
House -Was called tof Ueijide,'wis'thls^^r 
whether they would allow’(hfif to'bO en*^ 
grafted on the constitution as a priOciOlt^f' 
which the folly of’ thbir ‘aitccstOrs hOd' 
never deemed Jt necessary tO enact, blif 
which the wisdom *of (he present dgO 
thought it prndcntand-cSipi^diebttcadopt.^ 
Though he intended- to' say- littic'upoh the 
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general objections to the bill, heshoukl still 
take the opportunity of calmly and dispas¬ 
sionately recapitulating them. Thefirstob- 
jection to the bill was, that it reduced to a 
complete state of slavery about 
foreigners; now resident in the British domi- 
ntbtls. In the second place, it accustomed 
thc^ubjecU ofa free state to the spectacle 
df slavery, and by ifiiitrlng them to the sight 
<|f rights infringed kn'd injuries unredressed 
^Vc a' d^gerbus' example' of slavish 
Btid^hg, and lessened the IiSbit and love 
of’freeaoid; ^huis it was one of the last 
p’bweri( which' awlsc minister could desire, 
pi freeebnstitution ouglu to cstahli.'<h. 
Th'd tjiird oBje'ciioh'was, that this hill 
w4nt tb legalize hn arbitrary power which 
might be exercised in a mauncr ruinous to 
the '^'hdividuhls, 'bbd mischievous to the 
cb'qn'try; by driving away our arti/nns and 
merchants,’who enriched and adorned if, 
to a -foreign land.' In the fourth place, ho 
objected', because' the measure was not 
timed or cq'iiueeted by any of the legal and 
instiiuted meads‘6f^4^tecting malice and 
y^sehobd.' T'he'frfth objection was, that 
WiHl 't'dSpect'itb"hiun1)Ie and obscure per¬ 
sons coihiug .‘under’the provisions of this 
bilU'-wKb' Md no representatives in the 
leghlatiire,' no protectors in any of lim 
dnstittUipns' of/tne country, the abuse of 
|:tfie'pbWer was hot only possible, but iii- 
evitablb. 'Under the operation of this 
ikeasure',* poor and friendless, foreigners, 
whq were ignorant of the language, and 
thb usages of'lhe country, might he si¬ 
lently withdrawn-^might be seized and 
exiled^—without producing any chasm in 
'society, any alhrm in public opinion. 
jTn'ey'mjght be swept away from our shore, 
-while' their friends, apprehensive of tlie 
.same fate, would silence tlreir tongues 
land hide their trehobling heads. In short, 
(there was no security against tlie coin- 
;il]issidn of wrong, and no responsibility 
(when it was committed. But the evil 
iextended buch farther. It did not merely 
confer but diffuse the principle of tyranny; 
it scattered'an'odious power over the 
'whole''dl society: ?t, gave not to one or 
^tWfi'only,'.but' td'b multitude of persoo-s 
Id tho^'stated'a;'Vexatious and tynumous 
ah^&Vit^'bver the comfort and seturity of 
iotbSrt; Air ih'nreWl, besides, arose not 
jfrom the abuse 6ut the very cxibiencc of 
th^;bdwcii‘, which must m its nauirc 
bdlhjUrious to the security of individuals, 
tl^btegrity of tcStunony,and the decisions 
of justice. This was not nil. W hclhcr ilic 
jhiWer was Ubuscil or n-jt, the knuwlcdee 
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of iU existence would deter many iHufi> i such a reason would t>e urged for the 
trioua fugitives, whom tlie fierc^t op> I continuance of so nboniinable a measures 
pressiou drove from their native shores,; he shmild rather have expected to have 
from seeking an asylum in the hospitality i heard the argument pressed the otlier 
of this land. Sueli persona would not I way. He should hate thought it ad- 

' visable to leavo one country at least 
open to the vanquished party, as a place 
of refuge from injury and'oppression ; he 
should have thought it expedient to.es' 
tabllsh suck an asylum, if not to prevent 
them from. being driven to despair, at 
least ,to '^ive time to the victor to sooth 
his'rage and . soften his animosity. He 
idioald have lliougbt that to enclose th» 
victm‘'8nd.'the'VQ}iqqj8hed in the same 
Country . was meas.tfr# so abhorrent 
firom.^ every’principle of humanity, that 
no civilized .mation. would sanction it. 
Ijo permit the vic'torious party to wreak 
the<whole force of his vengeance- upon 
-the defeated ptnrt}v was sure to lead to 
the most disgusting scenes of rapine and 
ldoad8lied*-..fta deprive the vanquished 
party df every phtce' in which they could 
be: protected from the severity of their 
opponents, was.'to compel them to look 
for safety in-interminable warfare, to tell 
them^ that tlieir; only chance of safety was 
jedespair^-** Una salosvictis, nullnm sperare 
salutcm.*’ The hon. and learned member 
then alluded to the‘provisions of Magna 
Chmta in beltalf of foreigners, and said, 
that from- the earliest times down to the 
present tiiey had been the subject of m&ny 
a proud eulogy on this country in the 
vermes of foreign jurists. It was no re- 
comm«idation.of tlio modem policy of 
this country, to find titat tho tendency of 
one-of its principal measures had been, to 
deprive the policy of our ancestors of that 
ptaise which foreign nations had so uni- 
'VfrsalLy conceded to it.‘ - It was ao.-reCom- 
mendation.of cm present ministers to dis¬ 
cover, that tlieyV'the enemies of innovation 
astiieystyUd th^selve.v,had been reduced 
to.tlm necessity of .strippiog their country 
of itk ancient-privilege-of giving emanci¬ 
pation 4» everyiriave, and prote'etion to 
every fugitivoi tbaf capio wijthiafits shores; 
epd --tKat'the^ bad desecrated that soil 
whid).had>bo^ntconseoratCd by the foot- 
4itfam oP^ Mmaoy ine^B ih.the catue of 
Aim-om&tCreedQm* ,-j5n»e. whole i policed' 
antientlinrs tended to enhouvage altens 
<O;set0e aim>ng net and the restoration of 
-tbenlaWf!^ividgthmein.-aU cases ajury 
de it bad been ab- 

rogMedsaore than atbentury, proved how 
anxIbuBOur ancestora were that their in- 
teareats abould huffer no detrirbent. This 


trust to men but laws; not.to will but 
principle; they could know little of the 
cJmracter of the persons who wielded this 
chief authority here bu^ beewing of sui^ 
a law as this, they could not confide in thh 
humanity of the country:., and-if such 
persons did'trust.to our fiiith, (md ihrow 
themselves on our protection; they came 
with a brand on their forehead, the mark 
and distinction of a cruel and barbarous 
ingenuity toMnsult dnd degrade them. It 
was also to be taken into the account, that 
the bill, as now proposed to be renewed, 
arose out of the calamities-which bad be¬ 
fallen the fairest portion :of Europe-^he 
oppression, domestic and foineign, which' 
had desolated Italy, and.driven her pa¬ 
triotic youth, notwi^standiog .the mcis- 
tence of the Alien bUk toseek a hospit^le 
asylum on our shore, rplyingon the former, 
character of £ngla!Dd-*»trustiDg to 
ancient fame, ana the very reputation of 
her soil, which oifored of <dd, emancipn-. 
tion to the slave and secaritjr.lcr tbe-fou* 
gitive. But, instead of this generous 
policy, we were now- planting mcnaciagj 
sentinels at the gates of this cduutry, to 
deter the victims of foreigu oppresston[, 
and drive them back fronir our land of 
freedom upon the mercy of their 
tyrants. -It had been said with exultation, 
tliat the Alien bill was a popular bill. .• He 
did not believe it to be so; but if it. 
were a popular measure, and founded upon 
any popular prejudice—such, for.iqstanee, 
as a cry of No Popery,’* or .«’Down 
with foreigners,” he would struggle against 
it with all his ability. ..Even if Uiemighty 
master of moral eloquence, had said, that 
foreigners were not entitled to that; p'O- 
tection which the law extendi^, to those 
born within its immediate jurisdiction^ be« 
would deny the doctrine t bul no auch 
monstrous principle bad ,ov^‘ obtiioedta 
dwelling in his capaCtous-mind. < On the 
contrary, be had saidi'tnjhis own nervoui 
and energetic laogua^,5*-Qui aitteai 
civium ratioocm hab^M^es8e> diitniil, 
externorutn negant,Jii. wimiinB; bumanil 
generis societatem; qua'Aiblatn^bppiteSi, 
liberalitas, bumanitasi 4vstUid, fah^itqi 
tolUtur.” It WAS said, ^t it was haoBB- 
eary to pass the Alien bill, be«atise tkef 
age we lived in was an age of .revolutioq.^ 
He could scarcely have . expected ., thtf 
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biil, however, instead of providing tliat in deny that if we were bound to nccompli'sh 
all trials they should have a fair and im- the end, wc were also bound to use the 
partii)! jury, sent them out of llie country necessary moans* he denied that we 
without a trial by jury, and indeed without were bound to accomplish this end : he 
nny trial at all. From 'the state of our defietl the geiillciwn on the other side to 
ancient laws, he argued that ouc an- find a single word many writer on the law 
ecstors, barbarians as ^nie persmts thought of' nations warranting such a conclusion, 
proper to style tiicm,' had nothing.baiw<> If wewerebodnd to be thus subservient to 
roua in their JegislatiOiv vtih this subject.; tbegovernmeotoffiweign nations, we were 
Those who wished t-o altor wJrat thdy had hound hlto to go much farther-; wo were 
enacted, at the same time that they were; bound to expel from our shores any fo- 
uot improving tlio System of our lawS, word; feigner whans-they thought proper to dc- 
di-priving themselves of - the power of: signate as a fwrson dangeroiu to the tran- 
•raising the cry of innovation against, cmtllity of their states* But, fn'1803, when 
others by becoming, thpgreatest'of attin- Buonaparte made-such a demand of us, 
novators thcmiehres. Stare, sup^ viat, -and made it-hecausoheliad than an Alien 
aiuiquas, which liad heonitheir mottotand bill in existence, we manfafly resisted it 
thuir maxim,.was now abandoned;'and; .and would‘not-^'Consent to banisb thb 
they who so long deelaiitfed t^>oo the' 'i^uebotu from-England, though their re- 
wisdom of our ancestors, were ndw among' sidence-in it was,nodoubt, a just cause of 
the first to abjure and atendn&'it<>-Hei alarm to that extraordinary, character, 
would now proceed to insider tiiifr bill la' Indeed, if audi a principle were oneb 
relation to the presei^t^cirouiDStaBCes bf adopted, a power of jproscription would be 
Europe, and the .policy of the Engli^ given to eveiy'foreign government over 
cabinet. He took the ground of.'llie bili. itssubjedts resident In this country, which, 
to he this—the minister says, that unless' tf ever denied, would afford just grounds 
a power be vested in the Crown to remove ‘ of hostility to < the party refused. In the 
foreigners at pleasure, conspiracies will be foreign'eniistaient bill,-we h^ given the 
entered into against the peabe- andbap**- minister ei}tbetity to -prevent nny arma- 
piness of foreign fciDgdom& No-facta, raents being'pobliokly arrayed in this 
however, hadbeenofibred in'stip^rtof this; '.nation against any foreign power: by the 
allegation, which restedbolely on the !iie-; present bill we gave him still further 
sponsibility of the ffliuitter.who>inade b.; .powers, and .authorised him to prevent 
Now, there were - several ' things' assum^ any secret consultations against them. He 
in it which required explanation. < He- bad'three objections to the practice which 
wished to ask gentlemen: on. the other side! it was. now attempted to cstaldish: first, 
•of the House, whether the ‘prevention of> -Umt il bad-no- foundation in the law of 
conspiracy against foreign''^governments' nations; secondly,'that-it was not war- 
was a duty which, acedr^g-to the law of: Muited by ancient practice; and, thirdly, 
nations, one friendly 'copnlry: wds obliged; ^tlmtit was a surrender of the sovereignty 
to perform to anolhory and-whother tbej ttf-thenation. .But -it was said, that this 
neglect of that duty wOSlaJegitimate eaqpe; daw was - directed against 'conspiracies, 
of complaint; If they-r^ied,4butitwa8j ^nspiraoias against what, and by whom? 
our duty to prevent*.abeb'taonspirades,^ 'And,.first, what was the nature of the law 
then bemaintainod thss;il‘WBhlfl(ewi*dt>ar! itself? It was a law entirely in favour of 
duty to use meansiwde^fithem:; '.eh*,'in' tiie:party that was powerful, and entirely 
other words, to<itave><a fegakuKestt^Hshi. < fatal'ta tbe party tW was weak. It was 
meat of spies for that pbrptuNew ''We mos^; abtw framed for theuse of all governments, 
have a departUientof spies forithe Flreadii| .however despotic and absolute, and against 
government, another ifod t^eRuSii^y «: all nations; however injured and oppressed, 
third for tbeiAusteianyja^fourtbifc^^^tlm' Itwm:a-law<for>the-support or all who 
Trusstan, and a fifth- fo^oaay'othera^^; iwebe prepared (to carry the monarchical 
trory and despotib bovenuheat:: that ndgbtl ^peindple^^' or g^ernment with* fire and 
exist—indeed, we;du»t- have ' fbe- iawoBd^abdacaSbld, and dungeon, against 
Turkish tlepartescnc saore- than-faF nny; ,tlib groans ahdatruggles of every suiFering 
other—for that mosasMted mid legitimalh I |iadp1ei Itvi^aa a law to uphold those who 
government seemed move-endangered otj emtM remorselessly lay waste the world, 
present than all tSa rea|i-»-'»bmtaltoii of, 'shd against^ the'extension of either sym- 
spies regularly arrayed,- O^nized,' pen-i -pathy or pity to generous and innocent 
iioncd, and rewarded. No' man would’I'iubjects. What, too, were to be the 
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qualification^ of the partien who were to | of every Englishman boil in his veins, 
be expQKd to its penalties ? Were they ' This Holy Alliance thought it quite legi- 
those. against Nvhom the heaviest engine of timatc to propose a new code of laws to 
arbitrary jUlw. ought to be pointed?' No: 1 the nations of Europe—to remodel and 
they were the expelled, the fallen, the i unsettle at pleasure all the long established 
miserable. The strong could tiot feel it, international usa^s, all the rules of right 
for, if successful, they defied its power : and wrong prcscriptivcly acknowledged 
the triumphant iaughed at the edict: it and acquiesced in by independent states, 
could only, then, fall upon those whose The noble, marquis, in bis*memorable 
fate it was to fiy from a tyranny wbiGh. letter, also saidj that the principles pro- 
tiicy were unable to resist, add wfio were, jiounded by the Holy Alliance in their 
then to be thrown back, ihopelesi find' specific application to England at the time, 
helpless, upon the shores.of the batbarieils woulcL .destrdy the independence of all 
tyrants from whose fangs they vainly patioosi and:the right of all subjects; 
thought they hod escaped.And by what and^y^, idter 8acl|| n declaration of their 
country weru they to be. so cast away? viewf^. be^ called !for’this bill to enable 
By England, a natitm, once famed for its them the better toexec'ute their detestable 
generous hospitality, and dlwaysrenowned purpose.-. Agolnst which ^of their own 
for its noble spirit of Ittierty; ^islawwas; subjects do these despots want protect ion? 
not only adverse to the whomspirit of British —agabst . the unhappy and oppressed 
jurisprudence, but contrary* to the whole people of Italyr -the most afflfeted spe- 
tenour and spirit. of. ^eir It^isfattioti. dmen,! nowin Europe, of relentless cruelty 
Uoderwbatcircujnstanceateasitcwedfor;? and sufieriog ? These unhappy men were 
Look at the merits and detnerifs<oftb^ par* seised by their oppressors, and, as if no 
ties for aodagainstwhom.itwastobeiBa^ ^rbonsin Italy were severe enough for 
Let them weigh the vmtie of the neutrtdit^ their, entombment, they were sent to 
of those powers who want^.an Alien bill, Hungarian fortressm, sunk in the midst 
with the sufierings vdiieh/ita enactment of surrounding marshy, to linger out, 
would inflict upon an oppnssaedand d^adr ^unid. incidental' disease, a' wretched ex> 
cd people, l^t the.-momentous.questioo i^dnce<i—to die'so’slowly that none can 
of the public honour Of .the A'llies.be .ettir call; it. murder.*'''' He knew the fact of a 
mated by their neutral faith: by ttot test Roman nobleman,” residing within the 
let ustrythemeritsofthe.wbolo Holy Alii* ecelmiattiMlstates, who was seized and 
ance; let it bo tried by an Invaluabb docu^ dragged 'from ^ that 'neutral territory by 
ment published'last, year, and Which, ought Austriau trpops’: lie was hurried to Venice, 
never.to bo forgottsi^rrhe meani first tbere.tried hy q secret tribunal, and con- 

general, qpistle of the noble fiiarauis. op^ demiied to.death;by their award. This 
posite to the foithfoUv 'Chat epUtle thiww seittenc^ I^.a pretended mercy, was com- 
a light upon those aufiferuig menbersW muted*—commdtedr. did be sny?—to20 
the Holy Alliance who. nov olajmed.tM yearaim^umUneotin a Venetian dungeon, 
aid of. a British ^aot of p-soliameint.;! To | covered j with J water-i the "imprisonment 
the ;demand« then made;of.j.CO-0peratiQn wi^- to^hec^litdry: otAy half an hour a 
nod participation.on. thopm'.^Qf^Englaad, I dayVaa^he allowed fbr eketcise, until 
the noble,marquis replied-*"" Ifweaicedk [death ih<>bld’Cofne to the rescue 

to your rcciuest, it will berO<. fondammitat Of.l^ieaunerefli ^ Ask any English genilu- 
brcach of tnelawsof tbeland,!’: ThaLwsi .manj.WllOthiM kdelyr travelled in Ittdy, 
telling the Holy Alliance^,* Wo^<tpiitOt|>^betherM hadnot seenmcn of education 
let you pour fQreigaarnu.es into England . aod^^^bdett^' 'workiiig in >Giiain8"'un the 
under the pretence, ofifirrestiogifore^-;h%l^yl'and{nililio works'Of Lombardy 
enemies: we canD^oemfit'B^riafi'ta^ iOm* i^ni0n|^; foe alleged political of- 
Croatian hordes to.. tn&i^ili^ JaQd^^^hr'fendfitbl He^dotHd. name tlie cases, and 
order to extermioahs,!the xifittpwjof.'ymfiy jpafiticulariae' his^'squrces of ^information, 
Apacity.' [Cheers.] ■ UtnrirJt Inot dongerdus^to expose the yet 

the language was thepohlu jor^ii&. :dVai .ttuimmohlted partaea- to that system (if 
not the very proposition.enOi^'^ttaf^' e^yDMmffm, ;.wfalab.rdgned throughout Eu- 
any man imbued with tho.spirUofft^olSl; Meused^n. mreiga word with rc- 

The mere offer to intfoducOAfiOida.^hf pi^puqica in'«n English speech; but on 
foreign barbarians upqn ^e sbdroi iti^ occasion, he rejoiced that the an- 

native land, independent of tlieir .dmuh Icimit Jahguage of freemen contained no 
purpose, was enough to mahu h)ootlj| word to express that odious system: its 
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plain and manly si'ructuro required not ^ or the powerful state who compelled oIk*- 
tlic use of a phrase, which the habits of, dience oy the threat of overawing force? 
its people scorned to employ. He had ! Amid this compulsory yielding to power, 
promised to show how .'far the taitli of i the cannon of Geneva set an honourable 
neutrality was recognized by these high ‘ exception'. ThejrTejected this demand to 
contracting powers. He would show it' sacrifice their honour. What was the con. 
by a reference to their most solemn acts. [ sequence? Tlitce Austrian comnhssaries 
Let tlie House refer to the allied- treaties ; returned to.Gcheva ami informed the ina* 
signed on the 20th November, 181^. At j sittracy; that if thty did not expel these 
that date several acts were executed.* ih Italian refugees at a moment's notice, they 
Paris, in pursuance ofofelier great treaties * must prepare-to* fneur the responsibility 
wliich had been framed and adopted in of refusing tho demand of Austria, and 
the course of that year,'and amon^ them risk- tlie'consequences. -This; was' the 
.was remarkable declaration respectlof^ ihreat of wtr tHm the great power bound 
ihcinfegrityand ncutrali^.of Switterldgd, to' respect the Waller. Was hot this a 
which was framed * 80(1 executed by-the daring infraction of‘the satred faith of 
powers engaged io the peevioosC oOngress 'tseatieO? -Where, then, was theremon* 
at \''ieuna. He would quote this deWra^ 'stranoe-<of Great'Britain, n-party to that 
lion to shew the goqd &ith .whtch-'imrked treaty} - What did her minister, who now 
the conduct ofthesjevgheat league breakers Wleu for-'this-- Alien bill, say to the 
—these shameless violittOM of their pK»t Austriah makernnd breaker of guarantee ? 
furmalaaddeliberato^pledge^*: The powers Where was the indication of dissent from 
who signed tlie declaration'recognized in ^oftdthless an infraction of a treaty .bind* 
the most full and solemg^n manner theper- ing.upbn ali? - Was H to be fouha in the 
pctual neutrality of Switzerland^, and passing of i^ts Alipn bill, which in ciiect 
guaranteed tlie integrity and inviolabiUty went to pass one undistinguishing censure 
of its territory. ^ This was signed by ^the upon the struggles: of the oppressed, to 
ministers of Russia, France^-Prussia^ £ng« dtake off: the grindifig cfiain of their op- 
land, and subsequently ratified and con.ik pressorsk aUtl to record one approving and 
firmed by princoiMettemich oh the ^art assenting voice' to'the acts of the Holy 
of Austria^ in a sdntenCe of barb'aibus Alliance? . Genkvahad-eaved its honour; 
Latin, written in the, true'style of thd but the Italiaii’refugees were compelled 
German chancery. Hear had'that-ao- td fly to Mount Jura. Whithor they 
lemnly acknowledged pei^raltty been peh. turned their steps afterwards he could not 
mitted to rest ?, .'The Clantons of Switzer- sayt towards Italy they dared peClook, 
land had been, by prescriptive usage, thd for Aultria^was their persecutaf! If they 
admitted asyluni of the i^raecuted. Those towards France, a warning voice 

who fled on the revocatioA of.the edict of might meet them^ exclaiming, in a hollow 
Nantes were not cfisjtuiiMtdim their iWtreat iMalchral - tone, crudeles terras.” 

by tho tyrant from wliom-they fled,iand :£Hekr, hear.]}^Ho folt he was exhaust- 
wlio was at that .momeot'upon the most hi^ the patiebue. of the House. He could 
intoxicated elevation of Jiis! power.'*' :see, foom the Smiles and contemptuous 
so was the fate of those.Who soughtvrefugW eaepr^dona of the gentlemen opposite, 
from the fangs of the Molk Allipnce-jitinot that-be-was improperly detaining them 
so was the forUearanda. bf those Who had from enacting a bill which they were de¬ 
signed the treaty of the Holy-Alliance; termfned piust pass. He felt ne was dis- 
Austria, the -aanm Austria-l i Wbidli ^Charging a very painful duty. [Cheers 
prince MoUeroichhqd-^flbbd tiiaiwt^rity flrom both'fides of'the House.] He did 
and inviolabiUtyl.of; SiHtzptianth'/ eailnd ;iiot wish jo misinterpret the Heelings of 
for the . extrihtrad&ionl Whe^, foosogentfemerf, lint he thought himself 

phrase) from Switzerlabdc^sokile ItalioduH entUUw fokkpnesi htrastonishmentnttlic 
whu had sought ann^hinsIhere'&onitlD^KxmrfeS’ tfll^fliad'pursued. They had 
persecution' of . tite 'Atn^iitio authorisiirafr' .ohaflengad thoi^who concurred with him 
Upon that reqiii8itiont'.^BDmc of thwstateai. ‘i» to this bill to argue against tin: 

of SwitserJaodbehav^.wlmtrasillanifiii^ la^dptfbiy tsf* Sts dhactment—as if such a 
tow.'irdf these unfortunate remgebS. BiiP .ofll'iibquil’ed'n'O bpology for its intrnduc* 
let justice be done these smaller statpr;.;tidn>;'no jast'doation'of its necessity, as a 
Which more deserved indignation fo» this depaHurB from rite laws and usage.s of this 
act—the feeble government acted oH'hy» douiltry and-the world—as if the burthen 
fear,aiiddoomedfoomneces&ity to consent;- of negative proof lay upon the opposers 
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of a measure at once violating established 
law and unifonu policy, and as if no pre¬ 
vious ground-work ought to be laid for 
the admission of such a principle'as this 
law involved into the jurisprudence, of 
such a country as EnglamL Ought not, 
in lair sense and reasoning, the introducers 
of such a measure to explain its necessity ? 
Was it because despotic principles were 
suftered to scourge mankind in other parts 
of Europe, that in England they should. 
Im introduced as a matter of coarse?, 
Suppose, forinstancei the great emperor, 
of all the Kussias, whose diouth was. 
always full of pious ejaoulations, and 
whose ear Was alwdys open, to the libe¬ 
ralization of mankind, was to' suspect the 
allegiance and fidelity of Poland; and to 
imagine that the Poles, unmindful of tlic 
good faith, the humanity and justice 
which attached to every act of thmr^son-^ 
quest, were even to go«o far as to quea* 
tion the liberality, and to doubt the per¬ 
formance of the promise of his humane 
and pious grandmother of glorious and 
blessed memory, £A laugh,3 were even to' 
go so far as ungrateful^ to become re*’ 
fugccs, and traitorously to conspire for the 
restoration of their ancient mbnard^-Hi 
monarchy recognized by the dvilized. 
world before Muscovy had erae^d from’ 
the lowest barbarism, whose Czar was 
tributary to the Polish monarchy in other 
times—suppose such a struggle were made' 
by these Poles against their oppressors' 
and betrayers—was there a aingle Eng¬ 
lishman, who, wluttever migltt be his po¬ 
litical attachments, would not exclaim*-**' 
May God bless the Poles, and give, 
them success in their struggle to regain 
their station in the wor]£~may justice, 
though late;^ overtake their nnirderoas^ 
and atrocious spoliators!'' * The ^^ing^ 
of this bill was, however, not only* de»' 
nunciation against the struggles of the 
oppressed upon the continent,' a' 
general deefaratiod of war,a^iuat 
principle of revolaticfb all oye(;fhe WuHd- 
—a declaration which went to atigtndtiiteil 
not only the laws of their'eoenefy, bUv 
the memory of tiieir anbeUbts. 
they to'arraign their forefathers ds traitoHr 
and rebels for extorting ‘ Mitfba Cjharta{^ 
by resistance to a tyranbical king f Whati 
established the British coiisritatibh 
open resistance i Not only was its estab'^'. 
iishment founded upon fesistMacC, but'to 
that principle it owed its succefriite im^' 
provement. What established Itbe last fdi- 
volution which England had achieved? 
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Resistance to tyrannical power. What 
enthroned llie present reigning family 
llesistaiice to a despot. What else arraycil 
the people in every revolution however 
just, against every government however 
tyrannical ? There was a consohit^on in 
this description of their efforts of wbicli 
no tyrant could deprive the sufferer. A 
moderu poet. of great celebritv bad 
so'indulged his fancy, when speaking of 
the Holy Alliance of his time, and tlm 
.inroads made upon, national liberty— 

* WMIe frccSoro «tltt ^viiliitmide 

Hhj CHcroacttiog lIpoU which drowns her lessening l.wls. 

She sees ihroS, with irti ludtgmiiit groan, , 

uttveidatoi and (in)xirita oiicv bec'onni,’’ 

He had only one subject more to glance 
at, namely, the treatment of the Ionian 
Islands, and the connexion of that topic 
with the present question. The only jus- 
tifi^lo motive for England assuming the 
protectorship of those states must have 
been to separate tliera from Russia, and to 
exercise over them an infiuent'e useful to 
'the' lonians and honourable to Great 
Britain. Had that only legitimate motive 
been preserved, or was not the policy pur¬ 
sued towardsthose states the reverse of jus¬ 
tice, and in open violation of the feelings of 
ithose who ought to have been the objects 
' of British protection? It was impossible 
' to {Prevent the people^of the Ionian Islands 
from aaristiflg their fellow countrymen, 

! milest by the adoption of tyrannical mea¬ 
sures; and thcrbiorc he vvas of opinion 
: timt the-lord high commissioner must have 
acted tyranmcally, if be had cndeavnui cd 
' to carry into effect the neutrality which 
; hid been' spoken of. Ho did not mean to 
say that’this country ought to involve 
Rseif in'war on account of the Greeks; 
I but he opposed the bill, because it reu- 
dered-tis liable tO'complaints on the part 
' or itareign powers which might lead to 
ilfosURties'sl a; ftttare ti^.. Ha; know 
’nothing' df thd*'p(dns’"'Opdxpeciarinns of 
ttb^Grdeki* •^^hedterRuMfiil' 1 riioduring 
Ithf** htfir tnoniha had, by a very 

ipriictb^it dinrnntrtmitioti, encouraged the 
re^bHI bf theifraekh* »tw»uld, for* the se- 
; B«fim/Mind-oxpo«e that 

: u»hhp!^y'^'peo^>tti^ to 'die tnasaaores and 
* hdttdm to ‘ > 'cruel perfidy' had' 

iWffecttd theuifitf Itossia 

♦duMbe peHjtfi^^'hy'the Holy Alliance 
abeodbn'tfie Christian Greeks for 
the Hohamitiedab'TeHts; ind whether 
BmGredtS jpossdsMd iny mCana of making 
a staod'a^mSt their fmrbarous oppressors 
—ashetrttstediriGod they did—twese were 
qoi^ioiis upon ' wlddt his feeling'^ were 
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strongi but his informatibn was iniperftjct. cifcumstoacca very (b^courat^ing [Cheers 
lie trusted that the generous people of from the Opposition] since they wat- 
thts country would not allow their go* ranted him Jn supposing that he would not 
vemnent to join in the oppression of a receive an impartial hearing. It iiie hon. 
renowned race/though now ** fellen ftoin menabera opposite fought they wci © add* 
their high estate/' who cafled ttpon them ing to the strength of their side ot the 
for compassion in the Isngunge of So* question, oar tl^ they could put him off 
crates, and implored their assignee by bis guard by thw Unmeasured cheering, 
the sign of the Crtiss. The bon. and they wexw much awtaken. He won d 
learned gentleman conelnded with moving not be put down by applause ^•-be would 
as an amendment, that the bill bo read a proceed with an unruffled temper, equally 
second time on this day six months;*' ' indafecent to the applau^ (w the t^sure 
Mr. Plunkett said, it was impossible for which mi^ be more direcily OppuM to 
Jus hrtn. and learned friend to addrtth any hia ubssrvatioi^ He sbould feci a httio 
assembly without deeply riveting ka at- apprehensive io saeasuring his strengtii 
tontion. His bon. end learned fneiid poo* wi^ thA of his-hon* dnd learbcd friend, it 
sessed powers wfaich SMbled hixSfc to he were not becked ^ by authority far 
an interest to any ciroumstanee whida ha greater than ^y ^ •w’ght wt^i conld 
thought was coiwiecteil with the fiAjectef attttch'fo him individuallys The Alien 
debate, and to press into bis service Si^ bill had been passed in four successive 
ments and matters, which, in the hattdof parliaments, and bad received the appro- 
any other person, would be deemed foolish* nation of some of the wisest men tins 
and irrelevant. The troth of this had per- countiycotild boost. Dunng the wholo 
haps, never been moHe strihinglv eSnero- projgreso of the measure, not one coni- 
plificd, than by the untotemipted aiton- plaint against H had proceeded Ifom the 
lion with which the speedii <rf his hon. and pdbple of Brmlanu, except a solitary pc- 
Icarned hiend had been Usteoed to on die tition flfoin VV^tmiasten. W hen he con- 
present occasion. It would ha his (Mr. sldered these things, some of the appi e« 
P*8) task to dr&w back (hie attention ofi benirimis which he ^t atdiaviog lus hon. 
the. House to the question, hefote thlm, and learned friend for an antagonist were 
from the consideration rf which ifreyjhad: removed, and* with the pailiarocnt and 
been diverted by the speedfrjuaVdeUveired* the pemie of Engknd at lus back, be 
The House would exeqax .Btoi ifvh* did waa no longer nfraia to meet him. It had 
not attempt to fbltew to hem e»4 leamed been said, th«|i the people of boglaud ex¬ 
friend, supposing he had Hwrahimy to do hibiied apathy upmUievery question i« 
BO, throu^i the unmGpeefed range wibieh whiA their own interests were not con- 
lie bad ttdten. The question was net with cemod. If his hoii. and learned friend 
respvi^ to tho sictual retotoi ofthiaooalt- was no bettes acquainted with the ollaira 
try with llussia, Austria, Italgt, Turkey or countries than he appeared to 

Greece, or the relations which wq-nughp be'with tho temper and genius of the 
lioreafrer have with >BunUh in tha eyept people of En^and, ho (Mr. P.) could 
of a revolution tinging <01x0# in iPohmdI not attach much credit to Ins uutliqnty. 
the question was not sraat was Ur what It was not the character of thc*peopIe of 
might be the Slate of Etoopcilvit whether Eagleod to display apathy upon any 
the Alien bUl should tomldfv^ to opUr question which concerned the liberties ol 
tinuein force fejc twoSWem Ioog^>. US' mankind. If the bill before the House 
felt tbata.conndeMble,difflOuUy watim*. ,wepe a, measure the object of which was, 
posed on him in pitoiwinfttp aahis bon-and learned friend stated, to 

, opinion upon a stthieprievotvMie ao Bliipy, put out of the psl« of the law 23.000 
cooititutioiud que^tssBS* * The4‘®«“lW 8Uhjw:tS,.qr,even one of that nuni- 

his situation was jwt »litHehugmentedv h(W,.^e ftom one end to tlie 

by the tone which had psosailed in thpl qSjMf* would ripg wi* comp amts og.unst 
debate of x /brrafir night#4Ui weHtaa upon, | ii vlhe .acquiescence of the puopic of 
the present occasioni ^rhteh was [ S^pglund m piropnety of the bill ui.l 

nature as olmost .to render it necessary fop, [^j05iginato,m auy sdBsh or i 
any person who proposed.to.lu^ib ^ j** did^ot proceed fioiu a no 

measure, to enter on a defonqe otbjwsel^ ‘ feeimg, from any liostiln \ lowau a 

fMuqh cheering from the Opposition.^ r/^gion or country; but it was ilic ic.uit 
And he was compelled tp d» tlhs too, die . of thej solid good senbc by which the Eng- 
House would give hioi leave to say, under'lish nation were chardcteuzcu. Hi 
VOL. VII. i B 
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wTOld attempt to set the hill right in the 
ji‘.3^mcnt of the House, by staling, not 
what it had done, but what it had not 
done. His hon. and learned friend had 
talked of the bill putting out of the pale 
of the law 25,{X)0 Britisli subjects. He 
had described it as being unlit for any 
civiliised society, and as constituting the 
trifling diflercncc between liberty and 
slavery—between Middlesex and Mo* 
rocco. Now, lie would contend, that the 
bill did not touch on any otic of the riglusi 
to which aliens at any period of our nis- 
tory had been entitled; but it left theiti« 
whilst they remained in tlic country, Ju 
the full possession of all the privileges to 
which tliey at any time ha'd been entitled*' 
One would imagine from the terms which 
had been applied to the bjll, that it pro¬ 
posed to take away the trial by jury, the 
writ of liabcas', ebrpus',' in short to jcavo 
the country in a state of Complete slavery. 
But was this'the feet? Certainly ntrtl 
Notwithstanding the j|lrOvisibn8 of thebi.Uk' 
alien^ were left in possession of every 
privilege given by the^onstitutibu'to ^e. 
subjects of Great Britain* If his hob* and 
learned friend, in thh variety of the iqfotv' 
Illation which he appeared to possess with, 
respect to foreign countries, and which he 
was in the habit of stating for the beuefit 
of the f To use, could declare, that tber 
people of Morocco were inriossesfeion bf 
similar privileges, then he (Mr, 
confess that the W only tnade ’the dif-' 
ference between MmdleScx and Morocco.' 
The power of removfeg aliens from the 
country had been kiibwn to tbe' coiisli-’ 
tution as far back nS any traoei th'ej 
civil history could be fouhd. Thp right; 
of removing aliens frOm the soil was pos¬ 
sessed by every nation'in Europe* ;It'. 
formed a part' of the few of n^iohsf 
was a right bxerci'sed by ^yerygorerament 
of Eufepe, whether free or: despotic-^ 
whether a' monaVchy or a' republic. 
Under these circumstances, it was ralhbr 
hard to say, that the measure w^ tpWToH 
the first time introdut^ Into this tlhoniW. 
'J’lle measure was not bne'Of hovdty, Ijw 
was founded on ancienf’pfectice, acii^ 
was intended to regiflaie that pfitcfii^^^ 
accordirtg'to the cTr'dumSlSodhi 'bf tliq 
present times. Of th’q /eifcfs'tdhc’e', of b 
power to send aliens out pP tMl^qntfjf 
there could be no doubtif biie8- 

tion then was, in what ’ pbrt'bf 'rite % 
did this power reside? 'if tne.'i&^ittst^. 
of the pow«‘r were admict!ed,‘'liO"thought 
it must ho admitted that its cxdfdsc Irest 
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cd with the executive part of the govern¬ 
ment. 'I'iic powers of the CroWn, in 
analogous cases, were so distinct and clear, 
that they could not fail to satisfy any per¬ 
son who directed His mind to an investi¬ 
gation of the subject. The allegiance 
which an alien proffered to the supreme 
power in this country was conditional and 
temporary; and in this respect it differed 
from that of th'e native born, which was 
pcrmipijeht. ' ^ie' allegiance of the alien 
might be withdrawn when he hin^sclf 
pleased to quit 'the .country, or when his 
sovereign should compel him to do so.^ 
Exactly,'theirefbreV in proportion as the* 
allcgiaiice of tlie ftUen^waa limited, was 
the protection afforded Him.by the Crown 
circumscribed.' The terms were reci¬ 
procals If the alfep thought our govern¬ 
ment was a hard task-master, he might 
viltbdraw hhnseli from its power; and if, 
on.the other hand, the government con- 
sTderM the .'ahVn 'a dangerous subject, it 
migh^' cbmpel him to' depart from the 
cOunt^; 'It Whf tbs undoubted preroga¬ 
tive of the C^oivtf tp, prevent its subjects 
feom leaving the country, which was done 
by a Writ of eie&t rfjgfto. The Crow n 
Cohld tdso coWipbl subjects resident abroad 
Ito beturn hither ; 'nhd it was also the prero- 
of the J^roWn |b prevent foreigners 
from ehtc^ri^'the country without a safe 
b^oUct^ 'ftbtti’ the . existence of these 
.prblrOgatiV^'itplTghf f^i^Bonably be infer- 
< red,'."that th'O^^^Wer of sbndiqg foreigners 
ioiit hf the.^c'buftbfjf , WM also vested, 

* iq the ,0ro'Wp,Thd ekercise of the power 
■'■'“■‘oiati of the country pro- 
’'file' Crowiii, on many 


SedrtO* 

j 


otM'nmn^ 
pbriji 

fchbphts* ‘ ^e^ Cir^wb was the only rc- 
prbtiOUfetTve'pf w' cbuntry with foreign 
‘ pbWbrsL' If a 'EdDjOc.tor (his country gave 
ol|feh'cetd{iiQr'^ho'‘cdur,t, complaint would 
bis’mime to'’the CfoWo* ‘ It the offence 
*“‘^‘ *’'.'ultidiafc*e&.fetLd'td hostilities, tlie 

' _! T*f_ 


CfdWtf Woujd'.have Jo’JteClarb vi;ar. Hip 
h'6n.'.^^nd^lejfrtied‘;Trle 'had declared 
. hia^sotf }Un>gttln'4(ii#iih. thei; existence of 
ilhe.1pV^/og'4irvb,'„ He'wbuld.not 0ibw it 
tb'HiaVff e!it^sted^^mei9 jt'.cbu|dhe proved 
;by Vnbf^h(;,^hiibt^.r%fyd 'ush^^^ or by 

Vpf Hy. decisiems iii. 

lli^ ho%aud 

;>cai point on a 

if&rih^r shbyvn that 

!ffvin‘m4tahcei°oi of tliis pre- 

IrfaOTtiye* had ; in the reign of 

Effeabeth'^ learned 

!tVj|cfOd,'hpt^pyer, ^‘d Uiat those iqstanccs 
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were too rctnoto, and he i equired a modern cheering ,frora gentlemen opposite when 
example. It was not fair in the hon. and he lofetied to that pcuud. It wui then 
learned gentleman thus to take sanctuary that a revolutionary devd had uken pos* 
in antiquity when it served lua purpose, session of the throne and the public nund 
and to turn it away from him when he of France. The people of that counti y 
could no longer prom by adheiing to it. had been freed from slavcrv: butiluy 
lie did not think it was probable that any were not yet prepared for fibetty, and 
decision could be found in Wcstpiinster- their govemers had foimed a achenic loi 
hall applicable to the question; for if, spreading the poiseh wbicli was cngcD< 
as he oontended, the pcptogative were dered on their on n aoil over the rest ol 
clear^ it was not likely tqptjt .would have the world. Tho measures adapted lu 
been made the subject of ,8 contest io 179S had been scouted wd ridiculed by 
WeBtrainster-hall. He ,hau never met some persons at that time; but he be- 
•with any such decision, anct nonq auch liqved there was not one of those indi* 
had been cited during the diebate. Qe vidualsnowaUvewbowouldnotacLiiow- 
was convinced that if the same test were ledge that he had acted unwisely. To 
applied to try the prerogative of t^teCrbtrn . the measures adopted at that peiiod, the 
in dealing with alien enemies» qs was ap- efouQtry indebted for its existence, 
plied to try Uiat wluqb concerned aliqu LHear, hear, from the Oppo8ition.3 li 
friends, it would be foun^ equally vuIdc- (hose measures had not been resorted to, 
rable. He would admit ttmt the praro< the House would not now have been de.- 
gitive was liable to be cop^olled b/ the bating. Could any man doubt, that if tho 
legislature, and be did nut m^an to assert government had not acted ns it did in 
that it was not of a nature ty^uCh rendered t7d$, this country would have fallen a 
it necessary that it shbuld bu verycaut victim to thespirituif domination which was 
tiously exercised. It had been asked. ^$n abroad ?*^With respect to the present 
how the powei whicti was now cen^endea bill, did. it close the door against aliens i* 
foi, if it were so cssentiah had been aiii* Bjd it prevent thpir arrival in this countiy. 
lowed to He dormant, from tneppriodoflhe* He would desire to he shown the pait 
revolution, until almost thepresent time r of the bill tliat would go that extent. Ho 
He would answer, thkl; fron^ the revpiutton wquld inform the House how the bill dealt 
down to the yepr 1795, when the Ajien with foreigners coming to this country, 
bill was first passed, the 4&tiger whiejt Xft members bear it with Christian cars, 
the country had to deal with did notarise an^ refrun firom tears if they could I 
from alien enemies. A npw SAj^ccession Aliena, upon arriving in this country, 
was on the throne, and its enemies were weTe^Igced under the liard, the iion nc< 
chiefly its own subjects residing spread, cessi^ of giving in their names and iecciv> 
This country, then, baa to coptfnd with ipga ceiUficpte; and then they were at 
foreign armies, foreign treasuries,' and liberty to go to any part of the kingdom 
foreign councils; and It opposed tpem^ thpy lihed best. He admitted thot tins 
with armies in the fidtd, apd pot,with rigulatioo might be inconvciiicnt to 
Alien laws. This was aSmr, apt aeaipq|t foreigners, but it was not that pnevaucu 
the constitution, but the tpVoDp. yras., wbhm bisilQn. and learned tnrnd had re-, 
not a war of principles^ passions, presented it. In his opinion, tho bill 

But in 1793, a repunreoci^to the old prq-, was the kindest and mildest measure that 
rogative became necessary, because at; could he resprted to. It left the people 
that time a war of Drinq{p|je| was saging., this popntry at liberty to exercise that 
Attempts were maao^o sap^efogp^ hospitality foi; which tbcji^had always 
ttons of tho goverdmept,,'^4^*4 ^een celebrated; and England, undents 

emissaries virete empldvfd ip corriiptiDg imeratipp^ nwh( still be an asylum ^or 
the morals of the pegme of .t^jiis tpo oppressM and persecuted of aJlnatiooh. 

[Cheers.^ Was not ^ «Jf die^otbaa nptbaen resorted to, a s} stem 

knew fliat fn 1793 itw^ dpcla^ed, that it of pohee more severe than had‘ever yet 
was irot, in the same high tope which had been fcoowil in England must have been 
beep assumed during tlje present deba|e adopted, and the treatment of individuals 
but the bitter fruit of e^perienep^ wbi<^,) womd hove been much more rigoious than 
bad been chewed ^ every person ip this at present. His lion, and leamed friend 
country, showed that it wps. He asked had argped upon the hauUlnp ot denying 
whether the measures resorted to in 1793 the accused tne benefit ot cuunscl, and of 
were not necessary ? He heard no loud refusing to sufier him to meet bis accubcr* 
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face, to face,,, .Novtr, he .appealed to the 
qaadour, to. the good sense of the House, 

«hethei;, ia tltS;nature of things, those 
privilege^,QOtdd be conceded^ The Alien 
itet,did,ii^7re.<}uirc that n person should be 
aci^qsed efa precise fuid dedaite crinJe* 

Itv.’Qbjept and policy was, to provide, that: be fearetli-jret alldiaraes ai the commu- 
t.bft Jjwernnient pf the country, if it fouedi I nUyikadai right to expect protection fironi 


tltat- ihei residepco of tforeigneii i jvaa-daon 
goroufi.lof tiic peace aodtranqdyiityof ihh 
country, might bo,etnpojvjered to^.enw»o 
^ern, although tliey,ought,not bb charged 
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licvc that any prospect of a rebellion ex¬ 
isted in this country; and bethought that 
the adoption of a proper system of police 
would be adequate - to.sput' doiwnany ino- 
proper spirit in Crelaadt' But it trould be 
alkinred>' that though' no^rebdlioa was to 


m iadiida'iiBbtate iofinx/ ef foreignacs,! 
With: reftpect,;tp odr domestic arrahge*- 
mhotiSj therefore^-no further observations 
ware seoeasm^n.' He would hasten to the 


with the commission of pay specific crtaia, f aitHfe s matcriai imoint of observation { 


The prerogative of .tliff, Cr,pw». ift^itUia 
countiy, end ia every, other,; hedi;b,he .apr 
prehended always ejierci8od'that,power.»wi 
But he now camo to,>thal part.of the suhf 
ject .upon w.hltdi di»P(|«!don.' might be ex# 
crehed with.most;,|i4»ntag!8i johrstejlyr 
whether it woi^W.expedient'.to continue 
those ineasureSt: which«.iroji» .the concliir 
sioq of the pcB.ee iai .had J}9eii 

foundmcccssairjr tQ>sesp^t4o^. That. 
tion was Ushle»»l>a.ce#j§idei!«!d in onftioc 
two, points ofviowt,:It.ipighthe view.edih 
the first placer with,referoopoiho the COnA 
dition of,British ,.aubjeje'ts,{;,^ind 4n;,tha 
second, with reloreHos tjo.the relatihma,p>^ 
isting between this and odier powers^. On 
the first part of tlie question ho fdt that 
he wns.more fitted to receive inraisn^ioti 
than to Oder it the House,, He Wbdld/ 
however, state his opinions op idie^ubjeoty 
and leave ittotlie House to judge pf Jtheir 
correctness, . If he, .were nqw -asked, wh^ 
ther he thought that Ute Sfote ;,reirpi#; 
tionary spliit uxistpdin thjs country whl^ 
existed when ti)c act vvas first rpsorJ^ to 
in 1793, he w'as perfectly ready^tpanswet 
that he did not. ,The higher‘Ota^ea^bad 
taken a lesson from bitter expcrienw,^ 
were now free fVpm,jt}m revoJiutiaiuwT 
mania. The low^fClaMOS, jp,a 

great measure cura^. of |he jaliUch 

once possessed toera,viM^y}fe,j|riM i|gd 
ualutary lawe *whtoh| Hi 
Jujccssyury to 

freedom? ’ ' ' ■ ‘ 

tit»C9Uht 



nupmalloled, fro( . 
ip ,tJua..country, .thSit i 
eNutfon ^ 

The ihfiUoff vphwHPWf-Sht... 
dreseed.pfthy iW» «nere|p|toipf 
the •emhiapsfi ^f 
bukpd byimQ,frce;j^d. a^|i 
people of tliis',gpiuit^^y,. an4 
part,put .d<tlv^»ofP>4r.if any' 
they were qn,y..dP UC .fqui^ 
hovering ; 





nameiyi ibeVcelation. between this and, 
Qtheie douritiieai^o'He-believed tliat* about 
25t000 fqre^oeeiivlrere’nan* in the country, 
Ip tfab known, diatin, thecouhtrie? from 
Whence maay'.t^ them came, revolution 
wps^at .Work. .. Of the fiareigners to 
wbPmhe had alluded, ;the greatest part, 
he. believed, had. comet here for the best 
purpose;;, heebnsidered many of tliem as 
uaetul eeqaisitioos to any country, and 
mhevs .aamying here as to a place of refuge 
ahdaecmrity.; - BcEbon the other hand, he 
hchaved-tbatmany of those foreigners en- - 
tortaineddaivgerouattod'revol&tionary prin¬ 
ciplesand aga^ this class the people of 
.ISa^aad had aright to be protected.—His 
hod. and learned Ikiead Im dwelt at some 
length on Bre question how far persons By,, 
ing to tjus^country from the punishment 
due to crimps, committed in another coun¬ 
try hBd^.€daitnto Curprotection. Butietthat 
qm^tioa he decided aa i| might, he thought 
it iPQuld.be .concedodtMt the government 
pc thl4 couotry;>liad a right to secure itself 
from beingjiovolved: by those persona in 
frtmstetifms which might break in upon 
AUndflgngameatawjthotliar nations. This 
Tma^ndt^^vingf,;^ constitution, or 
frm the same consti- 
tififrontitat hadfgiveB-ua liberty had given 
ppUievrof peasesving it. The more 
f^itPUtUp^rituiicwiijwfUl# the mors un- 
t|^Ued;«(CrC'.^i»iprlvil^ei^ so mudi the 


tmdor 

^4;»rotM^Pei oCJbwshjlawanndeotilkid 
tefwefifcu^jr^ subjoot.; But 

W#«JI«llllridhft3lli(f»dhfc til.ibufiroibrMd 
W»i»»tclihafcfrtwlikfsa»QDt'i^ out 
NftiHaif ci^esi rP* 
lki«<)faQnl^;iwt> iperal#: .to 
esmie^ 

]^4o,^p?^e!J^,lhp>thaatrP of their duupro 

power, had bcimex* 
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erciircd by every country in the world. If j, in i »6 ■^Vinloh,"because it contpcllcd to 

it wtTO shewn to be inconsistent with the become patties to the politics oi’ other 
llritiah constitution, tJiep he was prepared states. What then was the uUcrnattvu iF 
to give u up; but he contended, that no no such law cxixted, or if existing, it was 
such inconsistency oould be found, and inspolttic to act under it f How were our 
that the lion, and learned momber who reiations witii otiier naiiona to be sus* 
bad assumed it had done 10 without ar« tamed ? What alternative could exist, 
gument, and without authority^If he hut that of sending out of the country the 
hud not already fatigued the House he Mfsonalikely tointdvrupt those relations:* 
w’ouid advert to another point which hod Ttte government of England said to those 
been much dwelt on in the course of the persons, ** we are not ^our juc^cs, wo 
1)00. and learned gentleman’s speech, and imotv Uotliing of your disputes iTith your 
that was, how fkr oUe country bad a righc ^ own govorninentt but this country ^nll 
^to punish tlie subject of another oouiitry not become the theatre of conspHrbey, and 
^vhen ‘residing in the foriDcr, and thOre you shall not abuse the privilege which 
committing crinvx against the laftOrP our constitution givet you.** He might 
Ills light lion, friend had, on afoqnor be told that extreme oases might ariso 
evening, laid down the distinotion wlitdii out of tide system, and that individuals 
ought to exist* between pdrsons flybig to mighe be sent from this to other countries 
tins country os a refbgo to avoid punisb* to endure the severest tortures. He knew 
ment for former crimes, and those who ro» no cases Which were not liable to abuse; 
sorted hitlier mcncly for the purpose of but the hoU. and learned member had 
committing new criaieoags^^ their own argued the entire ease. He bad first an* 
country. Ha would not say that cases sued as if this country were intended for 
might not be found in which persons ttie Convenience of aliens alone, without 
dying to this country for refuge W net bnce recollecting \hat there were such 
been refused; but be look«i upon thbse persons as British subjects in existence. 
ca»es as exceptions rather than inters* That was otie trifling mistake. Another 
rcnccs with the rule; and he iVas disposed}, mistake into which be bad fallen was, 
in the present argunumt, to take the dhso that he had stated imaginable mischiefs, 
as though a distinct iine hud been drawn which might arisefrom exti^e cases, and 
between the two situations to which he bad aigded upon those imaginable mis* 
liad alluded. For his awn part, he was not chiefs as though they had been the end 
aware it bad been dedded that tlia subject sod tibject of die act. He tetmt say, that 
ofaforeignoountrycouldbepunisbcdaero he knew lio responiibnity more delicate 
fur crimes committed against that coun» than that east upon government in regu« 
tty. Tlie case of Peltier tiadbe^cited as latl j^th e intcreourse between this and 
a case in point i but that was a case ef libel fbriH[|||mtions. A ease had been pat of 
against a single individualy in which the ftW^Kpefsons residing in this country 
individual libelled sought pemnalnsdress* (0 f^r^mand of the codntry to widen 
The case, therefore, was dlffisrcflaitfrom fheylmon|^. Now, he would say, that 
that of an individual ooduiitfing eriitfea ho olW motive ekkted,* it would be 
agaiost his oxm govetamentr The elifls impossible for the sovemmeot to be so 
of the emperor of Rasshi, Was dew h KMC i^eod to a sense of its own interest as to 
of libe], and tberefiwn aoe<applliohble tn act so anomalously. It was what had 
the present pairt ef |bu aaO^Vtlf ‘Bul never been done, and what he never could 
whether that tycre Oswersr ntftjtbe taw, ,kti 8 paet ministers to ba capable of doing, 
would k he politic tw eafhsde such a hbf HeshOuld place eonfidanco in government 
if il oxisCedH •loi'hiO’.Wllf <eflekMt*jl outil thhir nteasiiires demonstrated that 
would be esOeedia|lytmwiselb^aSairm Ibas etkiiid^ijO w«l' misplaced. In a 
the first' {daee,^ wdfo'-'editimr whleK WaCe hf aflhfrS'of grdat delicacy and diffi* 
amounied. to 't» 8 kiis>miudMll Ihe Uthirr Oidly*they Md fbr a period of seven years 
statM wo(M aptly fth*pwMM< SO ndsdiw pfs&rVM ilM' country at peace*witii the 
meatNuapnlhisi ami tbe pdhjshkieRt htflf ihUiMeht I adml be bald yet to learn, that 
wouM ba QUBekabler e&a*< lilad 6 i|oaU»' ^ ttHbh piyetVaitbb of that peace they had 
the crime, while Ihe^trftdeftithindivildida h^hromlMd* ‘ eMe plrticte of British 
in tbiaeoantry ungbs WpeTaie tObiSplh> dr dteH^ed one particle of 

judice, ifl^'oaghiloinM'W jdnteotaitry jMtieh freedom. The bon. end learned 
against which the crime' httd been cdm* ttUhnhee wduld excuse him if he said, that 
uufted# But ttwoe ebiefly objectioneble he bid fcH more admiration while Utteuing 
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W hiDii for the Urillfaocy of hisclonuoncc, show that some of his positions were not 
and tlie iatcnsencss of his zeal than consibteni; with each other. If all the 
for the'Qocuraoy of hia inforiuation aliianoes which the hon. and learned gen- 
or the spopodness of his judgment. Ho tietnan had recommended were to be en- 
had <iu)( yet seen any thing to prove tered into, they would not be found to be 
t^ bun: that tlie government of this greatly in unison with each other.' Did 
<; 9 qntry fvould not obwdon the interests tlio hon. and learned gentleman mean that 
country if thny departed frmn^ tins oouniry would be justiiied*in going to 
tbo.Jino 'of policy that they were how war with the countries he had mentioned, 
pprauiiig.’-^Tho hon.-and •learned ment> in'cose its remonsti^anecs were neglected? 
bur liad imagined that the govoenment If there wbre ho grounds for going to 
of thh country had contradicted its own war, then how* were out* remonstrances to 
dtcular ill not resisting the intqrfe* be followed Up f' DiU he wish the mutter 
rence of Austria with Italy* .He wished to end in d general icoldlng match bQtween. 
to set die hon. aodieetoted menthar right* the countries. *This'Country held a sta« 
on that poiht,, This country had never Hod in Europe tiigher thaA she had ever 
expressed an opinion that. Austria Had no held before^ That station she owed, in 
right to interfere with, Xtaly.<. We felt the first place, tdthe partplie had acted 
that our interests were not inrolTod. in’ in rallying Europe round the standards of 
the same manner Austriatbad had no right justice and freedom.^ j^Cheers from the 
as long as Italy confined itself to its>in« 'Oppo^tion .3 Wha^i should he have 
tornai roanogeraeni aiooe. But when the saidiMagainst the patriotism of Buonaparte 
)irocecdings oft Italy Lecanie of Such a and ‘to counteract his benevolent men- 
character as to aSect the interest of Aua* sures ? > He would repeat, that the high 
tria, then Austria bad la right to interfere.' station of this C(i^try,wa8 owing to her 
That was the priodple on which thii conduct in rallying Europe round the 
country had continusEy acted’ with re- standards of justice end freedom, against 
I'errnce to the continent, and by adhering the unprincipled aggression of military 
to it the revolutionary war had been glo.. ^do^otism. Still more was this station ob- 
riously terminated by the battle of Wa* taioed by the disinterested part she had 
terioo. For the same arguraenthad beei acted since the ooifclusion of the war. 
used throughout that war. It had thon Her station was, in the third place, in- 
been argued, •* Wliat right have you to debted to^the vigour and liberality of her 
interfere with Bonaparte!” Truei'we free instkotions. Those three causes had 
had no right to interfere with him unlil raised this country bl||her than all other 
his proceedings had invaded our own re- countries, and higher than she had ever 
lations witli the continent. That iraa4he been herself before. As fireedom, truth, 

f irinciple upon which they had an|||i|nnd and the interests of mankind were pita- 
le rejoiced that jt had been prefliPmo mated by that preeminence, irwas impor- 
the refined abstractions bf the nmvand tant to Europe and Uie world, that ic 
learned gentleman. Bespecting Switaer. should be maintiEUoed. He anticipated 
land, he claimed the right of saying, that infinite good firom the free discussions 
if that country had given up any refl^ees v^ieh now took place in eveiy part of the 
who had fled thither, as a nnttter of favour, worid, and firom fbe light which had been 
to the state requiring them, ft hednoc thrown on all vountm. But nothing 
violated the independence guaranteed lO' coiaadbuted more to thfe rasolt than per- 
its own states, But be believed that no\ feet neutrality OH fbwpart of this country, 
person had been given up. Whether it There tCaS not at the hbttom of this law 
had arisen from the precaution of the te-« any liivouritiSni fevhdy ohe country. It 
fugecs, or from the coontvaDOoof govern-' wsusdtreeted a^aiUsfvhVoIulionary move¬ 
ment, he know not, .but he believed that ments in tbi8''ooairirji^^whe^er directed 
in cveijf> instance the persoHS se(|afted to agakist > France, ''JKmima,«Rtiisie, or the 
be dabvered up had made their escape^ mwe lirroured ‘govmmuents of Spain or 
—He waa sure the House wduld not ex-' Portugal. Our object was, to aiferd pro- 
cuse him if be attempted to follow Ins teciion to every man when he did not 
hon. and learned friend tbrou^ the ex-< endanger the safety of the country; but 
tensive range which he had mpn, with jSoglaBd ought not to be made the theatre 
the map of Europe before him,‘through of every revolutionary project, 
the states of Turkey, llussia, and Greece. Mn Scarlett was surprised, titathis right 
lie thought, however, it woidd be easy to hon. and teamed friend sliould have ar- 
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gued, that they who were opposed to tlio I sort. The hon. and learned gentleman 
inCiiwrc weic bound to prove the non*' here referred to liic 3rd of Henry ‘Jtli, 
cMhtcriceof thepicrbgative. Hedilfored and read poj»‘!ages> of it to bhow, thnt^ueh' 
tola iwlo trom Ins right hon, friend, in hia a power had ^en then granted by the 
abjcrtion, that the law of Uationa gave parlwmeat, If the king had a right to 
power to a paiticular nation to extiud^ prevent aliens coming to this kingdom, he 
aliens. If a particular natiou passdd a bad a right te direct' tlwin to dome to a 
'ciw against aliens, tlnela'iiirf' nations did particular part of thd kingdom. Butsuth 
not interfere with that nation; bat if no a right wat denied hy a court of justice, 
such law was enacted by that nation, the Southampton had been appointed as llic 
law of nations said nothing on the subject* only place where Ibreig^n wines 
The law of nations was thus entirely out landed. In the reign ol Philip and Mary 
of the question. The next powtlon of this privilege was contested in the court 
his riglit hon. and learned frieno was, that of Exchequer, and it was found that the 
'the kingof England must possess the power Crown bad nnsadrright. What nccaSion 
of bending aUetW out of the country, for could there be tbr tii^ stutut^which prou 
that he could prevent hii subjects ftom vidaa that half Uie jury on an alien should 
leaving the kingdom.^ Ha would venture ba foraignerB. if the king could sehd Itioi 
to deny the posttioq, There wan qo ax,- awny at once f His right hon. friend 
ompleofawritoftieftMetr'rgnobutbyo ought to have found a solemn, regular, 
court of justice. Where was the instance judida! ded8ioo,in support of his doctrine, 
of a secretary of state issuing such a writ i instead of that, he called on his opponents 
Where of a piivy council i It might as to produce a dedsion against him. This 
well be said that the king possessed tho bill Was not, therefore, designed for what 
power of sending whom he pleased to was professed to be.its object. If it were 
piison, because the writ of capias can in iHr such. purpoMsas had been Stated, why 
his name. The king had, indeed, a right were noa those poiposos spedfied in the 
to call back his subjects in time of waft bUH^ He could conceive a measure of 
but this was a belligerent right. If his that kind which would call forth no ob- 
right hon. friend conlendlld ody for. the jeetJons. The present bill, which gave 
power of dctainingsubjectsiathekii^dom, the secretary of state the absolute power, 
or recalling them from other countries' without responsibility,’ bf sending aliens 
when their aid wss required in time of whtere he pleased, waS a measure destitute 
war, then he went along with him; but of ovgry character aqd future of justice, 
such an argument had no apfdieation lo and.»fo5mded upon a Spirit of despotism 
the present question, Prom bis vi^t unknown to the law and constitution of 
hon, friend he should Mve expected au- tbd.oouotiy. Tho.poww giveri by this 
thorities since the revplatiosta^ndl '«•> billvwas the purest tyranny that could 
forences to the acts of the Edwdtd^ and possibly 'be placed in the hands of a 
the Henries of our hiilory. «Eiampiet* ndnbter of the Crown, and as an Eng- 
could bo traced dqwn,fo?, •exerak cuhtw «»bman he natqraHy felt the strongest 
ricsofj:|iomostabsu^ai^'Oruelpractinea.' phjdition to enahling any minister to 
Ilq cQuk) dte. caiqsioC pmiicnlae pertonl' Cxerdse siwh s power over the meanest or 
holding,the pxdiunvi^priviloge ttfsuei^p*. tqost/ anfertunate of mankind; for the 
iog the cloUi which'eliaot sold» •iTbef power which be could not exercise over 
practice was coqtipsed.^^wt^td thetraigu the ^pvatMt, be ought not te exercise over 
of Henry 4fth, whena. cauft of jufriciS'i^ thebuadiiestofltumanbeltfgs. 'aisbill had 
c^redtbdl the king'bad wo fkht to gis^ alibad^ tdo'long* deformed the Statute 
such a privilege, Mrd' Ccw^ wb^ u book in rimw oi^peacS/ and he should 
’ ine.mberof tJ^tHouifo^’OoUteudeAIda tberefoiw muse* xordlaU^ support tlio 

the right of the king to •end'td'priicm.mtr Umeadmienn)>« 'i . 

the s<go manual, ^out, uheiraag rtbp.: 'Mts Hima now oiovcih ** that tho de- 

benehtof tbehabeantOorBuf.,,^W»|Qpl»s batOiflMadjodmed till Monday.'** Upon 

irniumeriWe had then'bemi ^uotqdtltu: ibisthaiHonsedivided: Ajes, 16; Noes, 
support of such'.U' doetrinex* If lhA< iSSl ^The question) that the bill be now 
Uug had .a righVto s^ isliens out.iof read a second'time, being then put, the 
the country, thu notwa^UOneDessary*^ If House.again divid^: When tlwro ap- 
the right existed^ ihud^t be expMianl pehrsd : Ayes, 108; Noes, 72: Majority 
to regulate its exercise; bub it would be w*tlte second reading, 36, * ' 

unnecistsaiy to give it bjjiA qct of tbit 
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grafted on our navigation laws, the legal 
quertions connect^ with foreign tratio 
had become a science, aad persons got a 
liVelihood—eertainly • feir and honest one, 
but at the same tkne one far from being 
advantageous td tlie commerce of the 
Country—by informing merdtuits what 
they eould or dOuKbnot do, according to 
law. l^pment bills repealed oamereus 
statutes wbiah Imd given rise to thme 
difl^cuHies. Under the system of reguD- 
timis now brought forward, the de* 
'partiwe was as nttie as possible from 
tlte old. The great object of thw navi-, 
gation ael had beeft- te give a nreferencu 
to Britisb shipping, Comfnerctal naviga¬ 
tion had been butly coasiderod as the 
great nursery or our naval power, and 
therefore the policy of the country had 
always been, to bold out every encourage¬ 
ment to it, by restricting trade in foreign 
vessels. Their lordsttips were, however, 
awato that there hod been exceptions to 
this policy. From the leading principle 
0 ^ our n&vigation laws, it followed that 
^ero ought to be ho trade with the Ilritibh 
colonies exc^t m British ships, and no 
goods imported from any part of America, 
or Africa, exoept in British slnps. 
This whs occowipanied by a second prin- 
oMe, which allowed all European coun¬ 
try to trahsmit goods to this country in 
tlmie owh sK^ Coasiderable changes, 
however^ having ttdcdn place in the po- 
Htloid r^UohS of the ooontry, it hail 
been found necessary ocoasionany to dc- 
from the dm of Aese principles. 
The‘fim impoviant infringement took 
plaew'ia 1786, wbm the Amenoaa In- 
•terootUMb act wiw ’"passed. By diat act, 
the UidtiA Staten ware (daoed* on the 
s^^fhol% as fitifjopaan stot^, Tfthr 
MtOrSthb) wwboeasioned by the m^pen- 
deoca oF thie. UnttadStatea, s^r which 
^ erode witlr Aweffca ctmM never again 
bdregblwtod On'ttletibrrew prindffieof a 
otdaDM'tm^ TheeaitiWco8WM«rp^ioy 
waaiMkiW e«M»odafd*tib SwaibArfllrtea, end 
theatathfcifr'dlllboeiitlneiAtnig^ like the 
VaitM’ibfaiaay ftopaMrgpoA inshipa'of 
dmirowo, ThtwhhoMawroiifdititereourBe 
wottklfbb oMMd^hMi ilHf^ibdtpandent 

’Wth rc^td to 

vras sobttaotially recited apedatty AfrbMk,' astd^dlle OsAonled' parte of 

scribed. The bills befrnw thi 'lioos^Amaifeit tlM»4atr»dto«^ generally speak 


Al>ercromby, J. 
Allen, J. ii, 

Anson, bm. O. 
Baring, H. 
BarmwS, M. 
Beaoet, hon. H. O. 
Brougham, H. 
Browne, D. 

Biyng, G. 

Cateroft, J. 

Calcnh, J. II* 

Cavendish, C, 
ClittoD, lord 
Colbn, sir I. 
(’olbounie, N» R. 

(. roinpton, S. 
Creevey, T- 
Denison, W. J. 
Dundas, hon. T. 
Dinicannon, vise. 
Jibnngton, vise. 
I'erguasiHi, sir R, C. 
FiUroy, lord C. 
Folkestone, vise. 
Forbes, C.j 
Graham, S. 

Grattan, J. 

Griffiths, J. W. 
Guise, sir W. 
Gurney, R. 

Gaskell, B. 
Haldtmand, W. 
Hobbouse, J. C. 
Honywood, W. P. 
Ilume, J. 
Hutchinson, C. II. 
dervoise, J. P. 
Kennedy^ T. F. 


J.ainbtnn J. G. 
Lenuaid, J. B. 
Mackintosh, sir J. 
Martin, J. 

Milbank, M. 
Monck, J. B. 
Moore, P. 

^ Newport, sir S. 
Nugent; lord 
Normanby, vkc, 
Ord, W. 

Qsbome, lord F. 
Palmer, col. 
Palcoer, C. F* 

» Pares, T. 

Philips, 0< iun. 
Power, R. 
Powerf,bon. W. 
Robinson, sir O. 
Rice, T. S. 
Robarts, A. 
Robarts, G. . 
Bumbold,C. 
Scarlett, J. 

Smith, W. 

Stanley, lord 
■ SteWart, W. C^y.) 
Tavistock, tnarq. 
Tierney, it. hon. O. 
Warre^ J. A. 
Weste^ C. C. 
Wilbams, W. 
Williamsjt John 
Wi^n, ait R. 
Wood, aklerman 
TEtiaas. 
AUhoip, vise. 
Behman, T. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
ilfo»(%, June n* 

Navioatioh Laws/] The Earl of 
Liverpool rose to move rae aecoad readiog 
of the onUeatUommeaD&d Statubfr' Repeal: 
bill, the Importatiott of €ed8^ mid' 
the Navigattoe ae* Amendfflambffi. 'Hb 
observed, that these dire# ad* ooib|» 1#IM 
tbevevUion of the Navigalio* law^emMllMgj 
Statutes relative to trade. ' 

fiiatbill, though it did taot repeal afi ’A# 
ancient statutes relative to iMittmavoBk dM 
repeal no less than. SOO of thiOk Ttflail 
repeal however, was not nrole Ini'swcep^ 
ing cUtAes I fun eadi ofrtibietienal 

_ -- __. « - V _ 


would rid Uie Statute rotaiirilirihnail^ ^^goom could 

inents now useless, and remove tsamydiA' 


ficttltias with which the tradw Of the 
country was embtWraased. From the mr- 
cumstance of so many statutes being 


taw, rwMMiriknaifMetti, ana‘goods could 
owy'hwitaipertedntota'tiiesocountries in 
B#ifah- betewun Foreign ships m%ht| 
Heweveis bring goods, not fbr home con- 
stttnplioor ^ exportation. They 
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might b1«o, under certain condittone, 
bimg frooi countiies in Europe articles 
not the produce or manufacture of those 
countries. The result of the u hole of the 
onrangeraents was, that tlio principle of 
-tlic navigation laws had been adhered to 
-as e!(»ely as fiossible; keeping ai^ys in^ 
view the great object of rendering this' 
comitry the entre^ of the merchandiae 
•f tlie world, and extending our own ex¬ 
port trade. With regard to exportatloa, 
ft might be truly said to have no limits,, 
except the means of payment possessed 
. by foi^gners. * The limited state of those 
meaivB was the r(^) cause of the distress 
our manufactutes expeVienced. That 'Uml* 
tation operated as a serious cbeclf Oft 
trade, it was obvious tliat if adequate re* 
turns could be obtained from abroad, an 
unlimited extension might be given to oitr 
commerce. This consideration had io* 
daoed the abafidonment of those narrow 
and contracted notiogs on which many 
ancient commercial statutes had been 
founded. The doctrine was no longer 
maintained, that to limit the trade of other * 
countries was advantageous to our own. 
Indeed, precisely the contrary was the 
truth. Any measuro which tended to ia^^ 
crease the wealth of foreign nationsVas' 
calculated to produce an increase of our 
own. The increase of the trade of fordgn 
countries offered the best security against 
the distress of our tnanu&ictarers. On' 
these principles the biUs bad been uKva- 
dueed. I 

The Earl of Harmood did not object fo ^ 
the ])fkiciple stated by tlm noble earl eato^ 
freedom of commeitfe lending, by io-j 
Cl easing the wealth Of other countries, (at 
augment our own, but thoiwht* that to, 
carry soeli a principle into fiul effisot l!ha 
means ought to be affisded to oor oiib 
inaaufacfurcra of miteriag ioto compe* 
tition with those of feaeign couniriet; 
for inUance, with regard to tho woollott, 
manufacture, the dut^ imposed «poo^ 
foreiamwool tended to increase the pnoa 
of the taami&ctured arriclai JO.aS'fa 
prevent it, in agteat degretb 4rom»oti|h 
tering into tl^t compatbioa* ^ * 

bills were road a aeoeoid time* * \ 
Eui Bethurtt aaUpd^tlw attesition 
the House to the CohtSai Trade biH, tm j 
the West Itufiau aed Armeridad TradeiriH,' 
Hr noble earl desiarUied the state of ^' 
law by whkdi -the trade beiweea t»e 
United States and the West tmiies was ; 
present regulated, and (be d^iwturai 
which had been made from the prioctoie 
VOL, VII. 
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of the navigation law with ro'ppct to co¬ 
lonial intcrcour'ic. As the law now stood, 
Ameriaan ships could cany the pioduci 
of the United States to lomgn loloiuc!,, 
and that produce could aitciuariU be in¬ 
troduced into tha free ports in the West 
Indies. Thns the articles wanted reached 
our islands throng a circuitous cbannH 
The object of thepvsent measures, thcje- 
fbre, was, to permit that trade to be cm tied 
on directly, wbidi was now coined on indi¬ 
rectly. It was, however, prOpoiBcd to lay 
such a duty on the produce of the United 
States, os would give a fair preference to 
the produce of opr own American co¬ 
lonies. • • 

The Mgrquis of Bute said, that tvhen 
measures were proposed which would give 
additional encouragement to the manu¬ 
facture of sugar, it was to be feared that 
they might aho increase the slave trade. 
He therefore wished some measure to he 
brought forward for the b. tter registration 
of slaves. When an enactment for this 
object was proposed, it had been argued, 
that it was a mattdr which ought to be loft 
to the colonies themselves. The legisla¬ 
tures of several of the colonics had indeed 
passed laws for ^he registration of sKivei, 
nut be doubted tho efficiency of those 
acts. He was prepared to contend, ttiat 
the parliament of the United Kingdom was 
competent to enact a general law for the 
registration of slaves. Such a law was 
strictly a measure of trade; and Iw never 
had heard the power of parliament to re¬ 
gulate the tra& of tho colonies disputed. 
The jiills were'read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS 
June 17^ 

Wages. j Mr. Lilllcton 
presented two petitions, one fiom the mi¬ 
ners, iron-makers, and coal-mastcra oi 
Diidley, praying, that the House would, 
enjoin a more suict observance of tlie law, 
which directs that labourers should be 
paid only in mopey, and not in provisions 
o< otb«r pitomodHiqs. The hon. member 
oeil^laioed that the law was open to jn > - 
petwri bivaidan^ that it exposed the imer 
qtap.lp the hardship of taking sach pio- 
vjliaqs* and at sticn prices, as the m»‘'ter 
{hone; and that when the House came to 
lagidam betpsean the labourer and in» 
g^oyer itay ought to be tender ot the 
jfltetests of tho former. The health and 
104^1^ of tlic poor aijo »cru nii only 
p9rtie% andj therefore, the House should 
4C 
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them with the utmost solici- 


watcli over 
tude. 

Mr. Robinson was of opinion, that the 
existing law was bad, and, that no law 
could be framed, tliat would not be 
evaded, and lead to perpetual interference 
between tjie employer and the employed. 
In some cases, masters might make pay¬ 
ments to their labourers in provisions 
which were biul, but there was no way of 
preventing this but by the imposition of 
penalties; and, notwithstanding all'the 
penalties that could be imposed^ still it 
might be possible to evade the law. '^If 
such a law were to be re-enacted, he would 
i>hjrct to it, upon, the ground that it 
iras at once unnecessary and inefficient. 

Mr. IJ. Gilbert thought the law ineffi¬ 
cacious and unnecesstiry. The competi¬ 
tion of trade was as full a protection to 
the workman who was paid in provisions 
as to the man who received bis wages in 
specie. 

Mr. Ricardo thought it impossible to 
renew so obnoxious an act. Mr. Owen 
prided himself upon having introduced tho 
provision system. He had opened a shop 
at New Lanark, in which he sold the best 
commodities to his workmep cheaper than 
they cuuld be obtained elsewhere; and he 
was persuaded that the practice was a 
beneficial one. 

Lord thought the measure in-, 

jurious, as tending to excite misiunder-' 
standing between tlie, labourer! and the 
employer, which was very injurious to the 
former, as a labourer when/turned out of 
one establishment could not easily find 
employment in another. . * ' . 

Mr. Monck Directed to the payment of 
workmen in commodities, but not to pay¬ 
ing them in provisions.' On ^he Ct^tinent;, - 
the practice of fantieri was, to pay^ 
their labourers as muchas ppksiblc.inpro-' 
vUiuns; and the Same'"praotice wduto be 
extremely beneficial in this ddUntrir. Hiis 

t A* M •V*'. 


tained had been applied? The awful 
situation of Ireland no longer admitted of 
delay. If any persons supposed that the 
charity of England, even added to the 
sums already voted by-parliament, would 
be sufiiJent to meet the calamities of Ire¬ 
land for the next six weeks, such persons 
deceived themselves. 

Mr. Goulbtirn assured the right hon. 
gentleman, that, from the moment the 
Irish government determined t,o assist the 
people, every course had been taken 
which could expedite such assistance and 
render, it avail^le. A tommittee bad, 
been formed in Dublin, by order of tfie lord * 
lieutenant, to jcofiimClnjcate with 'those 
districts in which, the greatest distress 
prevailed; and certoin funds which had 
been left .in the lord lieuCbnant’s hands 
against exigency, by the act of 1817, had 
been immediately placed at that com¬ 
mittee’s.disposal. In addition to this, he 
(Mr. G.) had submitted a measure for 
uie ompl^ment of the poor upon public 
works. That measure was divided into 
two branches: the one empowering the 
lord lieutenant at puce to use all sums 
which had been presented by grand juries 
for such public purposes: the other, 
*p]aCing a farther sum of 50,000/. at bis 
command, and persons bad. been dis¬ 
patched into those' districts most dis- 
tressedr with full authority to commence 
-such plans aa,seemed most likely to give 
relief to the people. He believed Uiat 
the works, in many places, had already 
commenced„and that relief to a conside- 
irable extent had followed. In common 
with, the righ| .hpn. gentleman, he felt 
! {he calftmity js a one.. It was, how- 
;6yer^ satisfactory; to knpWf that the distress 
was, confined to a,limited, and npt very 
Ustensive, porijpn the country; but 
istin .thare .was' epough .tp.^Call upon par- 
'’Hl^epfiror fiirthei^. .assistance when the 
present jtun,ds shmijl^d be ^exiiauatcd. 


lion, friend (Mr. Carwen),had'adPptei^it ‘ , Mr.;,/p/i», saj^,' that, from facts 
with the greatest aucces’s. ' * , * :wh|j|h‘ha^ CAmpJtQ. Ifjs knoi^ledge, ^as a 

Mr. //nme said, the practice ih'SchtWd memheVofthp^oido^^ cppjmJttee, 
was^, to pay in provision, and heliitd DevW iha,Voufd,hpi':fiiut'..ife'isurpyispd ,at the 
seen that practice attend^d ^lth — u.., 

sequences. He trusted the l^w wpuld'hct' 


rcpcaledf 
Ordered to lie on the tahld. 

SCARCIW 
LAND.]' Mr. 

B right hon. _ 
uas contemplate 


Sjfprctary bad 
llip.'^mniittee 

jlief ; for. dasLjwwqpjnts, froin . Iceland 

tqe House^ on .which 
hp. equnty of Clare» 
3^ persons subsisting 



Ireland; and how4he fdhds'idtpiidy w- j.i^pharfty^^irpni,hqur/tohour....in 
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there were 132,000 individuals, who must be commenced, that would ailord occu- 
perish with hunger if they did not receive palion to the people ; and (!,000/. li:ul 
relief* In one barony of the county of already been appropriated, iiot for any 
Clare, many persons had actually perished public undertaking, but in order to cH'ccc 
from famine. It was for government to improvements of a local and private na- 
say what, under such circumstances, it ture. 
meant to do; but the first duty of any 

government that was worth one farthing, Scoxcu BbRGHS Accounts 1>ilj..' 5 
was to protect its subjects from starve- On the motion for i^coinmitting this bill, 
tion. Enough had not been done, and Mr. H. Drummond moved an instruction 
therefore governipent ought to take more to tlie, committee that they have power 
decisive measures. . to divide the bill. This was .agreed to, 

Mr. Spring Rice said, that in tho county and on the motion that the. Speaker do 
, of Lidjcrick, out of apopulatidh of GtiOOO leave the chair, ^ 
persons, 20,000 we>;e si}bsi8ting; Op charity, . Lord A, Hamilton declared liis decided 
However great the sums placed at the opposition to such a bill as the present 
disposal of the London Comraittee, it being considered in any degree adequnie 
was impossibl.e, even if, thejKreblcd their to redressi the abuses compluinod of by 
amount, that*they' cduld do more than the inhabitants of the royal burghs of 
relieve the present siiffpritig. ’ khd that Scotland,. and, confirmed by the three 
only ill a very slight degi’dfe. iTe'trusted reports of committees of that House, 
that measures of employing tho poor To call it a remedy for these admitted 
would be resorted to, faiid sp’eedlly; for abuses, was, ;a total misapplication of 
while the legislature deliberated, the peo- terms^ No two things could be more 
pie perished. opposite than the reports of the commii- 

Sirii.OVinen said, that if an effort was tees of that House and the bill of the 
not made to relieve the Irish before bar- learned lord. The bill referred only to 
vest, they would fall upon the new crop thd accounts of the burghs. Now, the 
so eagerly and prematurely^ that p^xt* regulation of the accounts did not coii- 
3 ’car would be equal to this m misery. stitute a tenth part of the admitted abuses 
Sir J. Nmport saitf, that unless means in the administration of these burghs. It 
were found to employ the population of did not meet the paramount abuse of self- 
Ireland, the foundation of an ulterior evil election, from which alone so many mis- 
would bo laid, which would riot only exist chiefs originated. The learned lord was 
tJirough this or through the next year, mistaken, if ho thought such a measure 
but would strike at the root of alHndustry would satisfy the petitioners. Since its 
for a long period to come. Large as the introduction almost every royal burgh 
means, and great as' the benevolence of had petitioned against it. Not a solitary 
this country unquestionably were, those petition had been presented in its support, 
means and that benevolience'were Incapa-* It , was not in thfe nature of things, that 
ble of affording effifeientrelirf/ Unless the with the feelbg of burgh reform that ex- 
mcans of existence were drawn'from the Jsted in Scotland, such a bill could satisfy 
immediate neighbourhood of the s'uflerei^ the just claims of the people. 

The uid'that might be aftorddd ought to , 'Ine Lord Advocate said, he considered 
take the shape of rewrird^f labpqr, ra- the bill consistent with the report of the 
ther than that of a boon to'tneridlcity. ,, coufmiftce up stairs, and that it went di- 
Mr. ' Secretary Peel jierfCctry agfeed rfoctly to remedy the evils complained of. 
with the right hon. bat'6nefe’'t^afthifwtt/He. lypuld receive , with attention any 
not a mere pecuniary "The ltd- amendment wludh was calculated to remove 

portance of the subject lifted H Ithq, griovancgij|di9PpI«*'‘®‘* 

ordinary rules of fintthcfal' ealb'uratlqm wopM d{i^e lumielf to any violation of 
The question was not;“ whether jthe cMrtered'rrghts of the royal burglis. 

modhy should he advarjOhd to i Mr. J. Grant denied that‘the hill 

The Irish goveTnmcht ’wfeire'^cri'dhkvoUrfrigt jWas at all founded on the reports of tho 
to give relief in every pds^^liS way: jctraipittpcs.of.that House. Ihnsc com- 

with strict regard to the’'principledvariety of uhuscs to 
political economy, for unliifipriily the ba^”, 'Which theiTfe^nt bill not even adverted, 
was one that compelled. thc;m to set al|'to chartered rights, ho knew ot no 
ordinary rules at defianed. " Engineer^ ;righ,U, In virtue of which sclf-clccicd ma- 
were engaged to sec what works could igistiates assumed the power to vote ilieiu- 
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''dvcs into ofBce in perpetuity, and to cx- 
crcit .0 an arbitary diepo'tition over the 
property of others, and even the return of 
members to that House. 

Mr, Hume denied that the bill afforded 
the smallest chance of relief. No effectual 
relief could be given, unless by a raodifi- 
cation of the absurd and dangerous prin¬ 
ciple of self-election.* The defect of this 
measure was, that it did not go td the root 
of the evil. Its remedies were mere pal¬ 
liatives 1 the great spring of all the tnts- 
chief was left untouened, provistont were 
(luctcd which could be of no real uae, end 
pi ucced i ngs in the Ekehequer were to be in* 
stituted agaii^stacormpt magistrate, which 
might not terminate, before tlie parties 
had descended into their graves. A great 
deal bad been said with regard te the sa¬ 
credness of chartered rights. Under this 
name, malversation, and all the varieties 
of abuse, had too long et^oyed imponity. 
ft was not posbiblc to point out a more 
wasteful or unjustifiable expenditure than 
that of the Scotch bufgb^. To correct 
this, wat the avowed purpose for which 
the bill was introduced. The chartered 
lights, held up as worthy of so much re¬ 
verence, had been violated ^beitever (t 
was deemed expedient. Wliat he com¬ 
plained of was, that this measure went to 
perpetuate that root of all tlie evil and 
corruption which they deplored, and the 
existence of which was no where denied 
—the power of self-election. Against the 
continuance of such a power he protested, 
and he mubt declare himself grievously 
disappointed that the learned lord had not 
introduced a more efficient measure. Tbs 
learned lord liad neglected theopportitnlty 
of realizing a permanent gOod for hfs 
couiitr}', and establishing on ft solid baaii 
Iiib own reputation. Since, however, Iherft 
were parts of the bill which coma of his 
friends conceived might be beneficial, be 
would not resist its farther peogreaa, At-' 
though he feared that the effie^t would he, i| 
to i>erpetuate the sMteitt ^ setfi>eleetiott, 
and doom the inhabitants of Scotch buighs 
to a continuance of the ah|eeB set ftoth in' 
their petitions. . ’ - 

Mr. IK. Smith eould 1^ bUt anpreve^f 
that part of the mcasuie by which iegel' 
proceedings might be cerabmaced againtti 
a corrupt magiiitrate, and m the evenr^R 
conviction a penalty of dOOH be impose^ 
upon ban. This would opetate ta remove 
a great deal of the temptation to de 
wrong, and he should not ^ sorfy to see' 


Lord/>(/{Ringsaid,it couldnot bedonied 
by any man, that the charters in question 
were originally granted for the benefit of 
the parties receiving them. The object 
of the present measure was, witlioot 
trenching upon thora, to remedy the abuses 
winch had crept in, and become os it were 
established under the sanction of custom. 
It had been nrged that these charters were 
in themselves injurious, and had been often 
violated on former occasions. To tliis 
proposition he never could assent. If the 
convention of Scotch burghs had ever in¬ 
terfered, it was An interference wjlhout 
authority. It wte imde/ these impressions 
that the committee had aetbd, in prepar¬ 
ing (the new system of regulation which 
had been submitted to the House. 

Mr. Masfwell argued against the system. 
He considered its origin as being a revo¬ 
lution, though made by a king. Its first 
institution was the net of a weak king, ad¬ 
vised by an imbecile set of counsidlors. 
He approved of that part of the bill which 
imposed fines in cases of corrupt prai.- 
tices. 

The House then went into the com¬ 
mittee, and, on the motion of Mr. H. 
Dripnmond, the clauses relative to the 
power of instituting an Exchequer process 
against corrupt magUtrates were omitted, 
with the view of being made the subject 
of a separate enactment. Mr. J. P. (Irant 
then moved an ameadment, for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating the auditing of the ac- 
GOuatv. Upon this the committee divided: 
Ayes; SS. Noes, fi3. Mr. J. P. Grant 
aiM prbposcd a clause, that nothing con- 
tainra in the hill sboul A operate against 
the jurisdirtioh of the head courts. Upon 
this a division als6 took place: Ayes; 44. 
hU>ea^ 71- The remaiaing clauses were 
agntd to, and the House resumed. 


HOUSE OF LOROS. 


a siniiUr piovision extended CO every part | 
ol the I’liitcd Kingdom. 


‘ Ttttsdaj/, June IS^ 

t MaxeiA d« Act AiuBNOMEirT'Bttx..] 
The Duke Of ^Rtohmond presented a pe- 
titidb fitooi ’Afdftfr 'Chichester, esq. re- 
fel'riag to die <0086 of the marquis of Oo- 
OOtitplAinfng of the retrospective 
el^ of thfa bill, and praying that it (night 
not paM into ft 1^. 

•Lord Eilenkarou^ moved the order of 
thftday, and the House resolved into a 
OMitnittee ottkbe bill. The noble lord ob¬ 
served, thetibe bifi had been already much 
' discus^ both with respect to its pros- 
peettve^and rctroiqiectivc clauses. Ibc 
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)>etition wliich had been just read, com- cietjr, than to allow tljc law to operate in 
plained of its operation in the latter re- a manner calculated to incite brother 
spect, and referred to a case in which the agaipat brother, husband against wife; and 
petitioner was interested. But their lord- to teach men to forgot all the tics of of- 
hbips must be aware that the bUl had not faction, and idl the bonds of honour. It 
been introduced with reference to that was not for him to read their lordships a 
particular case or to any other. This was, lecture on the principles of legislation. A 
indeed, tlie fourth time the measure had law so hostile to tnordlity, he should sup. 
I)een sent up to them from tlie House of pose, needed on^ ty be pointed out m 
Commons. Their lordships, therelbre, order to be rc(>eajed. A law which held 
now came to the discussion, well informed out a constant temptation crime— 
of the nature of the meMore, and with the violation of the roost sacred duties— 
knowledge of its having tire repeated ouglit net to be allowed to remain in the 
.sancii6nofthe other House of Parliament., S^ute-boek. With this conviction on 
In order to show ^he evils to which the. nis mind, be entertained no doubt that 
present state df the roarriaga < law cava t^r lordshij)! w;0uld dpprovc*tbe present 
origin, he referred to the-cases oCRi^all biU;) and, in pantioular, that they would 
V. Lcdyard, and Hayws v. Watts, in the give a favourable reception to that clausa 
Bcciesiastical cou/t. It was ^quita unne- which ratihed matriages contracted in 
cessary for him to point Out <thB condo- go^ faith, and which would be perfectly 
sion which was to .be drawn'from such valid, were it not for some accidental 
cases. They must satisiy their lordships,, onihsion. The bill referred to that clause 
that no person could b« in perfect secu- In the maifriage act which requires the 
rity of the possession of the property be consent of parents and guardians to the 
bad received from lus ancestors. Hot raarri^e of onnors. In deference to pub- 
one of their lordships, however great his Ifc .opinion, that dause was lefl untouched, 
jrroperty, however great the services to The mani^e of minors would still be 
the country by which it had been jro- liable to be impeached; but it was thought 
cpiired, but was exposed to danger ai the, adviseable that after a certain time had 
liiw now stood. Every one, men, who elapsed, if the marriage was not ques- 
looked forward to trirosmiUing to bis. pos- tinned, it ahoald be held valid. In all 
tcrity, the estates and honours he bad re- cases where previous consent was required, 
coived from his ancestors, must desire tho marriage would, after a certain time, 
some amendment of the law... Some become legalized—Xlie measure before 
purely accidental ciroumstanoe—some thd^lQrdships was calculated to give con- 
oversight in the mwriagOi aot merdy.df fidence.and security to the most important 
his father, but of his gnuadfetber^ might rations of social , life. With regard to 
vitiate the contract, and he, Ids cjiildrea, marriage, whatever, religious ceremonies 
and all his collateraloOtmtotioat^ stooe -thoA might be connected with it, the object of 
original ancestor, be made bastards* l^cb* htmum legislation ought to be to mark out 
Iaroentablo cases fteq|uentlT oecOtred.. A tdnarly woo were married persons and who 
slight omission in point or fiO^ rendered were .not. - This was certainly due to an 
null the mamago of t>«8one,'ttftev<|lii^ institution on which the transfer of pro- 
bad, had issue, ,aod. .t$$.i!f chHdiren were iMrtyahdjci’rilri|;^s8ogreatlydepeBdtHl. 
advanced in life. ^ And yCt (jhiijpas done Bift the oomplarotwre, that men could 
incases to which the at the noiwithoertaintyLkaow whether they were 

passing of the nHnHriare act, had never J^Uy married or not.. Some occidental 
meant it to apply. . bientwere besaft :of 'Ctscmnmanee mq^treod^ the ceremony 
the property to whi^.^thn^^eiqifeCtyd te v^d j. itqdoreti wh^ a marriage had taken 
succeed, ai^ made- baittreei hy.ao .ofie*- p}aciaiwith..tb.ee<msent .oF ell the parties 
ration o€ die. hrw which was Oj^tFary-fiii: ;wbo had a right to giye their consent, it 
the orieinai rntemioh of thOsa iWlioi^mpid nsllglt^hysoipcfeifling omission or neglect 
it:; When tlmlawsri«.^|llla^terfrwhisit ’ha^roa';:hQlt. . Their, lordriiips must be 
a marriage could be disiMdvad* hot pnty; .by declaring a marriage null, 

by the husband himstif, wbo.ihBd acooni*^ ^ich had been k&na contracted, they 
idished it by his own pmjdkVi bot a]re |ty»: p^qpnced. and planted a stigma on per- 
an heir at law, iostii^ti^* by the basest ‘sonawhose hounden duty it was, to live 
motives of seif-interest—sdrely such fk Itegetber. By, the present bill, parents 
system called loudly - for ' amendment, 'and guardians still retained, within a ccr- 
Noihing could be more .injurious lose- tyki;time, the power of nullifying a mar- 
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riagc to which their consent had not been . contract^ separated and ceased to cohabit, 
given. He confessed, how'ever, that a far I and some other cases. He called upon 
better system might easily be found. He ! their lordships to pass the bill, that every 
would go the length of saying, that when | man might be assured that the law wliich 
a marriage tvas once contracted without | maintained him in the possession of his 
consent, it ought, notwithstanding, to property would also enable him to transmit 
remain indissoluble, except on the adultery it to his children. 

of pne ofthepartics.^But, leaving for the Lord Siotoeli rose and addressed their 
present the consideration of what the la\v lordships for the first time, but in a tone of 
prospectively ought to be, be- thought. i voice that rendered his speech for the 
their lordships could not hesitate^ to agree ; major part inaudible below the bar. He 
to the retrospective operation of the bill, began by adverting to the importance of 
The petition which had been laid on, the- ,the subject,- and observed, that whilst it 
table was not correct in the. supposition, was impossible-to deny the fcvils of*which. 
that no retrospective -n^caaure ,ior lega- the law as it.uow ^ooji was occasionally 
hising marriage had, been enacted by par- ' productive/-yet the referftnee he entcr- 
liament. In 1781, 1805, and 1814^8018 taitted for th’ose< great names under whoso 
had been passed, for the purpose of iega* auspices the marriage law wjas established, 
lizing all marriages inchurphesand chapels had often checked Ute desire he felt to see 
where banns had not been published since it reformed. Various bills’ of this descrip- 
the passing of the marriage .act, and which tion had, during the last few years, tra* 
marriages, but for, those acts, .would have veiled up to their lordships’ House, and, 
been absolutely nulh There was, there-° notwithstanding the changes which they 
fore, nothing new in the principle or in underwent in their progress, had failed to 
the enactments of the pretent, bill; and he receive the approbation of their lordships, 
could not help obserfiog, that if any.- df -He should be glad if the present measure 
their lordships approved of the measure were to prove more fortunate than its pre* 
prospectively, they ought .also in consis- decessors; but in order to become so, it 
tcDcy to give its retrospective operation .was not enough to point out defects which 
their support. Indeed be could not .con* ou^itto be supplied,' or evils that required 
ceive bow those who thought fight to* 'a* remedy, but it should, be made evident 
guard against the future bastardizing effect that, the * proposed' alterations would not 
of the marriage act should not be equally lead to consequences still more luischiev* 
anxious to secure themselves against the bus and deplorable. The length of time, 
consequences of omissions which might, also, during which the law as it now 
have occurred with regard to the mar- -existed had continued, and the prodigious 
riages of their ancestors. When the act, interests on which it had operated, iniisi, 
first passed, its mischievous effects-were, cause them to hesitate and take a full 
not foreseen. Few persons-then under-* view-of.all the difficulties that surrounded 
stood the circumstances which rendered a qifestion of this nature.—Having said 
n marriage null, and for some years easea' thus much, bebould add, nevertheless, 
of dissoluttQp of, marriage wcilfe of rare; .that be bed heard with much pleasure 
occurrence. - They, bqv^fer, soon '.in-- tdamy of the observations which bad fallen 
creased, when wicked and artfi^ men.dls- 'from the noble baron. He could not, 
covered that, by taking.advfmtage af their * howbrer, agree mth him in one branch of 
own perjury they,could .baafar^pe their-' his doctrke',>becau8e m his (Lord S’s.) 
children, and degrade tirere-wivek; or. wfaeiij view of the=aobject, the laarriago contract 
some relative, asiWd ea the perjured ,hN84i was eniireJy within-the. competeney of a 
band, discoveredla flawjo' a matria^, by - tcivil- juriadiblioii.* iTt -might not*be so in 
which he might bastardise- the Mildred; aava^ life, where-tlre^bsserice of the en- 
wlio stood between liimiand-the propunv-' -gagiemeot ’consisted perhaps in an appeal 
he coveted. On these f^owidaTia antiei- todieareo; hiit ih civilized states Sn which 
pated their lordships’oehOutreoew id tbp'i jthitoc.'was a'matrimonial * law, it was held 
principlpr.of the retrospeotlvd cleoses, thmff^ Supreme Being left it to society 
was not his -intentton. to persist in re^;;.-jto-conuder*and circumstances—-to 
tainiug all tlie clauses, as.*‘tbey^ stobd^-prescribe ftwmsj-and exercise a controlling 
neither would,lie contend . fblr the retro*: jsothority ovmrstte whole subject. Dan- 
spectivc operation, without making an ea*«, gerous conseghences might* poreibly arise 
ceptipn ofmarriages in which .the partes From-Jeaviiigit'dllogether to private judg- 
had, on knowledge-of iherillegitUty of die pidnt tddetqnuinh by what ceremony the 
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Union Bhould take plhce which was to was well known by what ^ross abuses of 
bind the parties as man and wife; and it the former statute, liieinterposition of the 
might become impossible to distinguish legislature was at that time loudly called 
sucli on Union from a state of unlawful for. Shops were opened in various parts 
co-hnbitaticn. To guard with the greater of the metropolis, where every logni re¬ 
security against evils of this kind, religion straint and precaution was eluded. Youths 
had formerly imposed on the law the ob«' of the best families and of the highest 
ligation of considering marriage' as a sa- hopes were invited into tiiese receptacles, 
crament. The iutcryeiuion- of no third- where, in a moment of thoughtless 
party was necessary, as ic was thus reo- levity, or transient fondness, misery 
dered a personal sacrament ;> and in this waS . perhaps incurred, and affliction 
state had the law remained until • the- carried into the bosoms of'the most 
period of the Reformation. Such, indeed',' sjiiectahlb members of society. Never did 
.at this motnent was the law 'of Scotlandy an abuse exist that required a ' more 
and marriages migh| be contracted in-that pfOthpt or- efficacious remedy. Nereir. 
part of the kingdom to. this day,> without cOuld an ahfitle' hav6 growif to SXich a 
regard to any circumsteipce but- the will height, had the means of preventin‘||: 6r 
of the immedi^e parties. At the Refer*, correcting it been plain or obViohs. 
mation a very material change!took jdaoe^ Sensible, however, of the extreme diffi- 
in this branch of the law. Many attempts culty belonging to the subject, the new 
were made to introduce B greater degree bill was prepared by a considerable 
of certainty,*and give a more definite number of peers, but it did not finally 
character to the marriage institutiou: Na meet wilii the approbation of the House, 
doubt, those attempts were made with the It was tlien put into the hands of lord 
royal permission granted in the first in* Hardwicke, of wboip ho might be allowed 
stance; but the only efi^ct they for seme t& say, that,'whether, considered in hia 
time produced was, to lead to an express judicial' or legislative character, he was 
4]eclaration, that marriage without consent one of the ablest persons this country had 
of parents was null and void. Upon this , yet produced. The bill which he framed 
principle such contracts’ were. dissolved became a law, and' had been in operation 
nb initio. In 1677, a* bill was introduced- ever since. By this proceeding it was 
(or the purpose of giving a more settled re.ettacted, that marriages without the 
form to the legal principles so adopted.. necessary consent were null and void: 
The subject was;, however, si^equently and that whatever ceremony might take 
referred to a vgry large Committee, con- place, it amounted only to an tale form, 
sisting of eight peers andiaE; the prelates, signifying nothing, and binding nobody.' 
who were instructed toeprovide suit^e .Such was undoubtedly its effect, and the 
penalties for clergymen-who should act .dergyman hiarrying parties who thus con- 
in defiance of. the laWf—to .fficaaunO'wiU' tracted no legal obligation, might again 
nesses and report.thfe suhsthnee of :their.< jnmuny. either of them to a different person, 
inquiries to the'House[.^. After«t{Mrfullest' |’Piewhole<wa8 a mere nullity, and the 
consideration both by the.cpmcmttec mid: femald' might desert her partner’s bed 
the House,’the same.prmmpleViiit.>Coe!^ fwithout'becoaning-an adalteress. She 
firmed; and it.iraa enactedr that oh maiw; ;had previomSy gained none of the privi* 
riage between.niinorsjdh 0 tdd>l:|C bindhti^i -l^es^of a wife, and she'therefore could 
that was eetidiratcd witbotttth^.«oix8ent off hot-ffirfett them. - Marriages thus liable 
parents or of guardisoK rZq Xi^li^aRotbet - |a bb'dissolved were To law ho marriages 
me.'tsuroi was, brought tbr.wlird,'^iiafajeeh< at ait, hoc'bad the'eltildren born of them 
of which'was, to prevest claptMR^jpifuK'; h^n -ffm dtie-^ thoment legitimate, 

nages, and wluch bad likcwisfej^iongui' Timitsdy question ^t^oh tisis point was, 
among their lordships^ ^'£rom thmpmtitd;: wlwthpr.hi wbdld' b« Convenient' to leave 
to which he had WcM SlIudadiiOM apna^^ ^Comttmsta’hf lias-dcseriptronto be decided 
and invariableprincipleooiiMknpwlecige^- bf^biber^ and affer'a eoastderablb lapse 
The marriage of a ioIb^ withojatiooDteBti jQ^i^<'>uNow, in b« opittion> they could 
of Ills natural-or appointed-^uardsto ^.«ti i^Odace a'worse evil than that of 
invalid. Suoh. contracts^iasiouBted Jbtev? stieh acts voidable. At present 

rally to nothiDg^- No .amradment' be.' Ithi^/vere void o6 tntrio; but if it should 
further change took place till the rei^ of ^e.' ^rendered uncertain whether they 
George 2nd, when the act.by which mar-^ oa^t or ought not to be held valid, and 
risgts r»ere now regulated was pasted^ Ik. Iff Bieir legal character was to be left de- 
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pendant on particular circum'^fancee, aovl , tho provisions of Are law, when tliey hail 
on the judgment of a court, did not their in fact mieanderstood them. It had beta 
lordahipareadilyforescctlieconscqucnccs? *cven said, that tliey might engage them- 
Would they ever agree to leave it doubtful selves in the nuptial contract, ivithout 
for perbaips a long succession of years, being aware that the consent of othcn> 
whether, in the eye of tho law itself, a was necessary. Such tming the case, it 
wothan was married, and whether her was contended, that time ought to be 
i^ildren were to inherit their father’s allowed to bring about, as it wm«, a com- 
rights and property ? The principle of promise, and to furnish an opportunit} of 
nullity gave a fixed and definite character supplying the requisite formalities. It 
So the law; imd he submitted, that it was this principle were admitted, the utmost 
better to determine the whole question by care should be taken not to extend the 
the point of original validity, or the tune so conceded beyoad the period that 
reverse, in eases whete the consent of might appear strictly necessary for the, 
third parties was not requisite, there purposes coBteav^atqd. He had’endea- 
coold be nb doubt'^ that the provisioUs of aotired to shew iraat an bnormous evil a 
this biU might be beneficially applicable. Voidable marriage must be, and ho would 
It was sufficient that the parties knew add, that its enormity must be propor- 
tbelr own ndnds, and there was no ne- tionate to the l^gth of its'duration. he 
eessity or {dea for any delay; but m cases had seen with soHEie surprise io the pre- 
where riie consent of third parties was sent bill a provision by which, although 
necessary, greater doubt might arise, the right of eonsent was reserved to 
These third parties were either parents, or Withers and guardians, five years might 
guardians appointed bv parents or by the elapse without the fact reaching their 
court of Chancery. .j^Ktraordinary as it knowledge, mid tt suit might then be in- 
must appear, he had not known a single srituted m tne arcliei^ court which might 
instance of the application of the law in be carried to the court of delegates, and 
this last rastance, however essential such whicli, as far ai he knew those courts, 
an application must be to tl^ mtemtswf, mjght last for three years longer. Herv, 
the higher and wealthier classes. No dbidtt then, would be eight, years of uncertainty 
it was equally importuit chat the law of and iuspemse. He trusted that the House 
marriage should be uniform, and that it io fin hutiuudty would not agree to plunge 
should not apply diffcrenti|f to the rich paitiM kitto misorv like this, and that it 
and to the poor. Wub regard to thid Woidd ndl! consioor the consent of pa- 
clause of the etafote which ^efbrred to rents or guaidians as indispensable. By 
parties possoming 1001. a year, be had tbiabHltia imCurnl mother was admitted 
sever b^ able to understtind it nloariy, hi wei^u <mm« to the privilege of giving 
The people of this country would ttch, be Ae eeqidmto ooaseat. Was riie also to 
W88 pensuaded, willlDgly submit towma* iaetitittie tiie >legtd proceedings, and this, 
triraonial law that was equivocal in ItseH^ tbO) in peefbreiiiW to<<be>'virtuoiis widow I 
orthsft depended en the wealth oreitna*' tWhUtdethtrity'Wee Athens that she might 
Ben of tfao^artios. The netrfrity df oon*' horbd w vary >uidte pevion, one who had 
sent wae made evident by another I tn ad a « tuevchiMdise of faw charms, the 

stance, ns it related to n variety of wntod f dhlW’ itself beiny the efispring of some 
The fact might net cotoeie Am toowledgib jlMlBidMtab eMMSitml k^inigbt be other- 
of rite indmdMis whose content wye re^ < srtitfv but bow otorw they to distinguish 
quised; ii might be imlUScHotti^^ WeN% hefttoeti w Mittlad nobpbuatioa and tlic 
cealedfrom i)iettt>aud inslautorol^tbta! ihwdOf ^bkMWldeh.ba had supposed? 
kind were iterpetually ovcuithig. {It UNtt Tbwfttliar Mi|sbi- have been long totally 
not always a^oet^'So mutlf mr<Wtthiai|l, toUMNiged Arota ber,^a&ishe nJ^t have 
ceasoiir, that the. lMits%e)r nf n^MilS >Mm'di«ribtttiAg her fimours amongst 
leek piece. Ho«r,i Hbtav weald ^tsielliy^iMhulMd hUebandk tit objected 
lerdA^ decide, w^< tbW qe w w cyj wnwaj^ld the httopnried of the session, 
was, j(N%ioal mdlity or Uoifi^ OntlMxmbj wliett a» aaotohMtouii h subject was 
ride dll was defioite; bat iMSto tlto ootf.] ^hlffUKlilbaRsfWriiMa. ft wae renmrkable, 
tmet voidiriile only, affid* Anre tMim^varioui h^ of the last four years 

so end to <th« neiml^ydr Ate conmriaii. ^ bad boon fresstited a| Aieeame incoo- 
••idle knew it hadibeatt rngdig that pan^' vimient period of the year. In his jndg- 
might bo bUtrayad ihto enrMv and MfigHt mentf m btol oeune which tiieir lord- 
suppose that they had csewi^ed uMt 'all ships d(Miid> new partMO, and the best 
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Diode they could adopt of dealing, with acquainted with it, and guarded their pro- 
this measure, would be, to Jet the ques- perty from being made the subject of 
tion stand over till neHt session, wh^ it such, dishonest hopes and scliish specula- 
might originate amongst, themselves, with tion.. He would put some cases to show 
, the assistance of all that I’earning whiqh the insecurity of property under the law 
belonged peculiarly to the subject, aud. . as it at present stood. He would put iho 
was calculated to confer greater authority case of a marriage celebrated with all due 
on tlie proposed reform. .ceremooifs and foruialities, where tlic' 

The Earl of IV'eUmorelandt warmly aup- parties were pf tbg highest rank, and 
ported the bill, wliicb. he regretted wheite tbq greatest propectyw^ invalved. 
not passed two or three, years bei^e, . He wopld suppos^i that hi's majesty should 
Many atrocious acts of robbery and bs*' Its present bn . the occasion, and that tho 
justice might then have been preventedr! arclibisliopofCantecbury shoulduelebral'.- 
, and dio number of such acts was, i the .ceremony, i^y more, tlm lady slmuld 
fearedT, even now, daily mcreasii)g,>>:Hd go throw^ tlie secret chamber of the 
did not doubly indeed, that they ^.pmueenor, and the ordepl oH tlio master 
continue to prevail, and to «ejt all reiigjon,i lachaacery t so'^at royalty, church, aqd 
all justice, and all humanity at denipcc. ..hup^ snbuld publicly sanction tlie;, union, 
unless parliathenC sboqld inteFlem, etui ,^e would sup,pose, we. lady hpd brought 
rescue the county from Iho gross, fortune. He would suppose thne 

quUies to which itviras,)}ow au^ect, ;TI)e ibis couple had lived togetlicr tbrty yimr-’, 
law, as it now stood, w^s not, the andpiit and that they had children married into 
law of the landit Was oat, only a de-t Jbeir l^abips' .families, and thus allied to 
parture from, but a diiect subversion of tho highest, rank and respectability in the 
that ancient law; itsintoOtton was, topre- ^ country* He would furtlier suppose, that 
vent clandestine marriages, and its. tqiera^ Ip,make provisietbTor these children, this 
tion, to destroy those wMph were just, and couple soared iHrecovery with the eldest 
ought, therefore, to be binding. As to son, and had montoaged or sold their pro> 
what had just fallen from the learnect perty*. After alA this, by the existing 
lord, he would beg leave, to ask Sim, law, a little ioforiwlity might render sue) t 
whetlier tlie marriages which he smd were a marriage, so solannised, and followeii 
null and void, must not become void by by so many acts, the validity of whicit 
judgments of courts, in', order to their depoadod; on its v.uidity, null and void, 
being so considered?: He wished to see Thalady might hamm to have been one 
the law extend its protection over youth day younger tjian sUp, believed herself at 
and property; but- ii.wip quite as ne* the time of, lier marriage, or the licence 
cessary to guard^agmn^ Otl^.spnues of might be attested by one witness instead 
fraud and spoliation^ . Surely it oouid ppt of two, and such trifling imformalitiLM 
be denied, that the ^aw was nugatory ai -would overtlirow a marriage believed 
regarded its own provifious. Tliese m>ghi good for forty years. The noble earl 
all be set aside by Vadous expadjent8,,by . ..put somp other cases of equal liardshi^), 
a journey to Scored,, ot a. voyagU^to putb with respect to real end personal 
France, or evEn by:a'JlHiitsifl^O ip Whi^ . - pcqpeyty, ,The existing law destroyed all 
the banm wote.pumi^ediW^ja^ security of-all hinds of property. But 

degree of mcrecy.., ItCpmts, hy.a.auht^ lut us look at it as it affected the public. 
quent mmrisge^'after;iaU.agle,imighl!-iw9 < Tbpse mortgages and sales were invalid 
remedy every dejfpct, (dthepti per^^ jthp t I #0 dial .the boneat purchasers would bi 
illogii;i|o8cytof tne» -fl^sti^rii-^ThfcWll ?, deprivedof.thpir.propertywithout remed., 
contained.two .piineipakl.f&PseAktM^ would, go, over to the i< - 

prospective, and-the, tOthdrufOtro^aelMmi; Suppose a property, rciu 

but fan-proposed to«DUi^r,th«»|og^hoi. .or/porapna}, ip. trust, or not devolving to 
Their lordships,.would iminndinto^.pro^ : Indy vOn^ mnttmge,‘or coming of ap',- 
cecd toamead.tho actsimid thus;ottatesi. or funded property &k. 
progressive Dullities..:--‘No great injusttefa ^ipld’rsihd cdie flies before she attuius tl< 
4 touhi.be done by {mwteujtj^.thO. opeiii^. ,.itgeof;twpotyronc.^Wbat is to liappci .: 
tioaef tbehxirtipgiiet, wbeu,Jf thi»,hmlrflf.-.jg,EEal patato, the.heir at low wou.>i 
be not passed,. i>uiUtiet '» W<)^lfl h®' pW>^ it. If fuoded, what is to liapptii i* 
flounced, and injosticb; wooldL be epifl*-;jU/..|be trysteoi or bank director, tb tt 
mitted. , He wished' to protect those vrfip -'papsed this property, to refund..—-In shor:, 
complied with die law, aa far as they were .-iwitbput a retrospective clause, uo trai.^- 
VOL. Vii. I 4 D 
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action in lilc ttbs secure. ' No counsel of priests and deacons with dowry, See. 
could give an opinion upon the validity This act had no reference to third parties. 
Of any title; because, however good other whose rights it took away. This act was 
deeds might be, no counsel could answer repealed by l^t of queen Mary, and never 
what defect there might be in some one set up again till 1 Janies 1st., which con- 
of the licences granted 20, SO, or 40 tinued all the marriages and property of 
yean preceding. Siich was the state of priests and deacons, without reference to 
the law, that no man knew how to avoid third, parties. Tlie 12th Charles 2nd, 
offence, or when he was within the confirmed all marriages made during the 
penalties of the-law law which was rebellion, however irregular—no con- 
repealed for every good purpose, and sideration of third parties.' The noble 
only existed for fraud. Fotir sisters' sltall earl enumerated the other marriage acts 
be in one house; tlirw of them shall frdm the Reformation doWn to the act of 
marry by i^tcalth, the fourth with all the' George 2nd, wliich was at present in • 
formality of parental consent. The three force,’ and which t^fis bill was intended to 
clandestine ^narriages ore good, and the amend i showed that they all in¬ 
public one shall be voided 20 yeafs after terfened with the rights of third parties, 
upon some trifling informality.' Another as Well as the present measiire; but that 
instance,—a daughter- married under a that interference was no bar to their cnact- 
liccnse, Surreptmousl^ obtainedthe raent. Nay, even after the passing of the 
father forgave her on condition of her act of George 2nd, a class of marriages 
marrying again: three years after,-this had been celebrated, one of which the 
lady was divorced, on some informality courts pronounced null; and an act was, 
respecting the man’slicence. Both, then, therefore, in 1781, brought in, to legalize 
ns regarded the comCprt of families, thp the informal marriages of thirty years, 
peace of the parties,'rand security of Here was an interference with the rights 
property, some change^ was necessary in of third parties for a long period, and iit* 
the existing law. And what was the ob> eluding a great number of cases: and yet 
jeetion to an amendmtmt ‘diat wobld ^the consideration Of their assumed rights 
atlbrd such security i Why, that it would did'not prevent the tneasure from passing, 
affect the rights of third parties. In his —In 1805, bfehop Horsely brought in a 
opinion, their securi^ was fully enough bill, tuleg^ize marriages in churches and 
attended to. It woyOd not disturb their chapels, where baims had not been pub- 
property, but only ^tqrrupt ceflain ex- Usbed. In 1816, another was brought in, 
pcctations and speculations. £te put the td’confirm mstriages made by dissenting 
case of the family of a nephew enjoying ministers in India..^ThG noble earl con- 
the prospect of proving the invalidity of firmed hfs ai^ument by an appeal to tbo 
bis uncle’s marriage. If the marriage were' bill of lord Kedesdale, which interposed 
pronounced void, the Uncle might marry' to prevent the Tevyiog of penalties for 
again, and disappoint hopes so formed; Xili^uml noiwresidence, after suits for re- 
and he (lord W.) saw no hardship in suidi eovdring them And been^ in a great va- 
disappointment. It was tbc*duty of ftieif rie|y of instances, commenced. Now, as 
lordships to do what was right and just, t*^ setting up t^uHitie8 ^^by Mr. Rcston's 
whatever effect their deciriott ndve act> by an ^pfbrpiality tri the attestations 
on ill-placed expectations.—Blit he pF deeus, d^de^to a' great extent were in- 

{ wove by former marriage actsi dmt me valid' ana nult^An'a'ct pstssed to confirm 
egislature had never been restrained frotti* a1bi|ese deeiife,-'|»^ihey had been legally 
improvements of the law, by a Conrid'erd^'’ e^tepiated'^H^m-edi^sideration of third par- 
tion of the remote and uncertain invests tieC ' Tlrei reftkiipective clause could not 
of third parties. The, first marrihge act fights'Off third parties to com- 

that he found was.that,of 82ad HmT -rtii^ce ^its; ''Nd'sult of'hullity could bo 
8 th, which made etfery roafria^ vdTrf litoiteht by^ifieto dfiffeg the, Iffe-ti^ of 
whibh jsas celebrated m m^pariie'S.^‘'’The!$^ rights were therefore 

Thisi^ robbed third''[fetsons'of rirtdr fiui^';of';Rid'[‘qtredti6ni '’^To allow the 
righ^g‘annihilated ail preKoiiS' rfghtit W bii^Os’ the^ commence suits of 

dfvdif& froth contract^,-^ nidify wfibld'-’^* A'bteiy another way of 

to Bpeculafe ih inv%iHu%arn%eif;^ divorces; PartiM 

but such an' aHtlcipatcd'tfotSb^ifence^dr® wo’celebr^ft^-Jtlidtr" marriage’ in facie 
not brevent its passing. Neiit; dth-Ed- i SKbbld Bb’aJloWcd ho right to di- 

waru 6tb, which'confirmtd'^b iharimg^ vijrde^^d**’6ndUier'-{br informimty. He 
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trusted, that no man w.ho voted against “ No,” such a father might say, “ 1 am 
this measure, would hod himself or his very angry at your conduct; I will not 
family in the distressed state consequent now dissolve your marriage; 1 shall leave 
upon this law;—and tliat no reverend you together till you have a family of 
prelate who had formally joined a lady in nve or six children, and then 1 will 
matrimony, would, by his vote, have her bi^ng a suit, of nullity, dissolve your 
to cliarge him with haying, instead .of a eiarriage, make bastards oi your cliilUrcn, 
blessing, conferred on her tho, heaviest lot and turn you to beggary.’* To grant 
of misery and misfortune. ' Thp noble such he could never consent. 11 the 
earl concluded by giving bis support to parent witltheld consent, but <hcd beforo 
the bill, as proposed to be amended by the infant attained tho years of majority, 
tlie noble lord who introduced it. tlte.marriage became valid. This strange 

The Lord ChanceUor said, thequestidn incunsistency in the law would therefore 
.was imt now, whether the bill should be introducedT-^tbat, of the children of 
pass, but whether the retrospective clause two fathers, both withholding consent 
should remain ^art of tt..- In bis opinion, from their marriage,-the one by the death 
the bill ought to be divided, and thoire* of her father might be legitimately 
trospcctive and prospective clauses made married, and the other by her fattier s rc> 
separate measures. He did not now. giye paaioii^. alivp might find that she Imd not 
his opinion on either, but wished, to state been married at all. He would put tlic 
tliat they stood, on distinct grounds, an^ case thathe fthe lord chancellor) and tho 
that the one might, be agre^. to by noble Itwd who introduced the bill had a 
those who might reject thp other, ,ln daugb^cc married on the same day, and 
defending (ho retrospec^vci clause, it 1 ^ in toe same circumstances; but that lie 
been assumed that the .CMrriagef whiob (thb lord, chancellor) died before ho 
it would legalise were real' mairiagan olrought a suit of‘nullity, and that tho 
They were not foi they wero ;no poble lord survived : bis (the lord chan- 
marriages at all. ^ The parties migbl cellor’s) daugJhter would be legitimately 
marry again to^morrowj • apd: the ,aeti marri^, wh^^ tltc noble lord’s daughter 
would,. therefore, dccjacp. a^ marriages, ^gbt^find ber marriage dissolved. He 
what, before it pasaod^ ,wt^eiibt.^n:^! 8 ge& epold neV;W agree tna clause which would 
The act of (yeorga pronounqed admit of sucli results. With respect tu 
marriages null and vcpd^^namsai^lebrated the; rcttospective c\au 8 c, the ohjections 
under certain circinnstttnees. - ‘Tbcy weroji were still stronger, i^is noble friend who 
inconsequence, ntUl; and void lit* Isst spoken did, not seem to know 
clause would suhstitqtb.ainm^agQ.for .a tba^.tibere could, bp any vested iuteresu 
transaction which was npt ^titl^f.in.ha bjlit .what the party was in the enjoyment 
considered as one. ^^qt (leading this ycr oj>. .Now, vested int^est not enjoyed, 
trospcctive clausa { 9^1 ■ future ^tonridera- tpigbf.ho..more-valuable than those por¬ 
tion, he must nop s^ Supnoso^an elder brother, illu- 

agree to the prosj^c^^a j^ly marrij^, possessed an entailed es- 

Btood. It was bett 0 jc, 5 ^ii'bi«/ 9 liw%»'{ 4 »^ »- younger brotjicr legally 

the parties should kngwyasInqarciddt the.^iildren of the latter would 
were married, whctherj|«yifer^.tpan^ Mtra. aii^csted interest in tlie estate more 
or no, than that tbey in ^(tfui^l^.thafi ih^e father. Tfie bill ren- 

an uncertainty. ibpyjjndd .proclamation of banns more difli- 

contracted a tbah' bofoce., The clergyman was 

ment,or,not,r. i^b^9i?PimliP'|^iSfift rf, he made a mistake, 

in the right place,would llc imqld ^rep tothe first clause, 

topass whidiallowcd'PitrentapfgHaidi^ which>-^p<^ed the. act of Gporge ' 2 nd, 
to deliberate foie, a. pupabci -Olt. t|b;hbJl^lVjjthe, 9 faje.otions removed which 

whctht^-tlicy woiil.d CQPsidc^thniiparinflin bjKpU^St|B^.,,He wished it to be known, 
of . their childrctt dc.tboj^ir^ardsr.aa^Vj^ tl^.|nalnu^ w^^ marriage, immediately 
or vidid.^ He woiOd -p!^ .thj^ .case hi^^a H racked, and could not 

cruel or capricipus father^Vi^o.Blioidd be ei^tdi^ihtenped|ate state of five or six 
displeased at.tli 0 ;very e^ly marriage .-pf yeari.sifter the-ceremonies were perform* 
his. daughter . (fo« iippriidcnt marria^ ea,-in., which it was left to parents or 
were likely to be.Gpntiiact^. cbipdy .|[iy giiardian^,tpmake it valid or not. 
very,young pcr^M)> bad iji iq, The,Earl of Liverpool could not agree 

bis power, to d^olve! ;it) iminfidiatcly. to the .postponement of tho bill. Hu 
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titought something ought to be done to 
guafd the existing law this session. 

Lotd RedesdaleoppeueA the prospective 
clause, and recofliniended, that in future 
ell raa^rieges should be celebrated' in 
pursuance of banns and not of licences- - 
The Earl of HarroxxAy was of opiidun, 
that where a party bad obtained a mar-' 
ringe under a false X'ffidavit of hia own, 
and afterwards invalidated that marriage, 
the sentence of nullity pronounced in 
consequence should operate as'a C0'nv!c>* 
lion of perjury against the wrong doer. 

The ^rst clause was then agreed to.' ‘ 
On the- motion for agreeing to the 
second clau%e, the°Dbject'of which is-to- 
give parents and guardians *the power of 
voiding marriages, until the parties at¬ 
tained the age of 21, 

Lord Holland defended' - the clauie, 
allowing that it might be susceptible of 
amendment, but mamtaining, that by Us 
adoption, the existing law would b« ma¬ 
terially improved. If the cISose, however,/ 
should be rejected, should still tltfok 
tbc bill eminently serviceable* The clause 
was drawn in strict-analogy to the law of 
the cotintry in other respects,' 

The Earl of Liverpool thou|;:ht it would 
be desirable to introduce into the clause 
a provision, that any suit for rendering a 
marriage null and void, must be com¬ 
menced within a twelvemonth of tim 
solemnization of thefnuptials. He recotw- 
inended that the Chairman should report 
progress, in order to give their lordships 
time to consider this Suggestion.' 

The Chairman -accordingly reported 
progreM, and asked leaVC to sit agsun. 

HOpSE OF LO]^DS. , 

- Wednesday^ Ju^e 19, , . , 

MAnniAOB Act Amkvi>m8nt 
The House resolved iiself-intwa com¬ 
mittee on tliis> bill. On the clause for 
giving to parents and guardiana aceFtairtt. 
period after the marriages pf oiihort-wfth- 
out consent to institute suits for^ualling 
such marriages, 

The Archbishop, of 
ehat every means thai^ could bo devteeii 
by hua|pi ingenuity, ought to be nssor^ 
to for tie purpose of prevetudng hnproj^ 
tnarrii^Gi^ but that.when those mavriagsa 
hailij'lwen oeiebrated' <undoTothd- 8flibo[lj 
swe^n of religion, they eatght tb«hb ltt4 
^iwiduble; nob: could 4e{tcoocetve'’anji| 
thing more repugnant to religioa at. tao-l 
rality than that persona ohouhl be jdace^ 


in the situation of not knowing whether 
they were lawfully married, or living in 
a state of concubinage—that a mother 
should be placed in tlw situation of not 
knowing whether'her children were to be 
considered as ornaments or a disgrace to 
her. 

The Archbishop of York expressed his 
entire concurrence in the opinion delivered 
by his 'jnost reverend brother, and ob¬ 
served that = the. principle of legislation 
o^ht to bew—H Those whom God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder.” 

The EarL of Lhxrjiool maintained that > 
the sound prineipk^ of legislation was to 
throw every obstame in Sie way of im¬ 
proper marriages; but when they had been 
solemnized, they Ought to be indissoluble. 

The clause was negatived. On the re¬ 
trospective clause bmng read, the lord 
chancellor moved, that the further consi¬ 
deration of it be postponed. Upon this, 
the committee divided: Contents 40, Not- 
contents 69. 'Hie clause being read, 

Lord EUmhtnough re-urged the grounds 
on which he ^Ued upon the committee 
to prevent any fuitber evil arising from 
the nullifying of marriages for want of 
kconsents, or defect of form, under the 
I operation of the marriage act, and stated 
his intention ,of mdving to extend the 
operation of the clause to the rendering 
valid all marriages which had taken place 
since 1764, the date of the marriage act, . 
with the exception of those which had 
been declared null, and of those in which 
the patties aware of the nullity of the first 
marriage,' had contracted a second mar- 
riSge; and also-with'a proviso, that dig- 
MtieS^ bonduts, abd property, whether 
. diey hSd. d^cended to tbe children of 
any such marriage, or^ in ccnsequence 

.iU acknowledge nullity, to tlie heir 
at law,^ should remain in the possession 
of th<we persoHs to whom they had dc- 
-scended and-theic descendants, with some 
ydther amesidnieitts. 

' ■ ■ {Jpott the Oimendaients of lord* Ellen- 
iheeouj^h a sbort^diaCttstion took j[>lace, in 
the-course of which 

The Earl of Xiv.$g) 9 <^ said, it was his 
intention toJmtrQduee p, clause to prevent 
this bbi flrom ex|eti’dibg to any causes now 
pending, br tb'he itWtituted before a com- 
fpetent’ :tribiimaL.<witbin <- Urn next twelve 
ii3nontiis.<;> I/-''-.- 

Locdiiffl^asf.irin-of opiniDn,i-lbBtibe 
roperation of ::tfae whole measure ndw be* 
>fdre tbekildidSlups Woiild be de 8 tr 0 }sed if 
‘ihe^nohlewarFaproposalft were;sgrecdto. 
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Difficulties and embarrassments might 
certainly attend the discussion of this sub* 
ject; but their lordships should beware 
of the ill eilccts of stopping in their course. 
They were bound to make atonement for 
the punishment indicted by the marriage 
act, and reparation should be made with* 
out delay, without letting the technicalities 
of courts intercept their pn^ess. There 
were, no doubt, persons who would have 
advised that the marriages contracted be* 
fore 1660 should not be confirmed: bvt 
good policy pi-evailed, and they were con* 

. firmeit Even a few years ago a. bill was 
introduced to relieve clergy from the 
penalties of n^n-residence. ** Ignorantia 
Icgis non excusat,'* w’as a maxim rtrietly 
applied to tlje girl of fifteen, while in 
persons of a learned profession^ who should < 
be presumed to know thoir duty, igno¬ 
rance was excused. Was a<youhg lady, 
just entering the churdi door with an 
admiring lover, to ask about the contract 
of bis grandmother? Such a lady so 
doing might have a very inquiring mind; 
but if the lover were as modest as he mi^t 
be ardent, he would at once leave her, 
and make his bow. The strict rules oji 
justice called for the adoption of, the 
clauses proposed by. the noble lord. 
Where a fair consent was given to parties 
inter-marryin|;, and where religion ratified 
that marriage, an ignorance of facts, or 
technicality, ^ould not prevail. Virtue, 
and generosity demanded .die repeal of 
the act of 1754. . * , 

The several clauses proposed by lord 
Ellcnborough were then: passed... After 
which, the earl of Liverpool proposad the 
clause to which ha bad ii^tore alluded^ 
The carl of Plarrowbv proposed, as an i 
amendment, to omit tm words, M during 
the next twelve raonthst” Us it Would oiAy 
have the effect of insdtutfai^ 8fnta.ait pre¬ 
sent not thought of.: IThie .amemhueni 
was agreed to; amLepoBl^thedaua^ as 
amended, the House dividedr: For the* 
clause; 42; Against it, 58. .The Chair¬ 
man (hen reported progresa^ ^afid aiked 
leave to sit again. . . > ■* ,t.? 

H 0 u's E 

Wedtteidoyt l^. .■ , „ 
Count* Count •. ^nnuessxr.^ 
Mr. Lennard presented a petitiob fromi 
4,000 of the bouieholddrs and traders of 
Middlesex, complaining of the conduetj- 
of the County clerk of' Middlesex; .He j 
kncAV no(hiii{' of the< truth or falsehobd | 


of the statement in the petition. He had 
before brought the subject of this court 
under the consideration of the House. 
He believed most sincerely, that the 
court was very useful in its constitution, 
and that if the House could be persuaded 
to iook at the subject, means might be 
found to make it much more so. He re* 
retted that the petitioners had not con¬ 
ned themselves to a statement of the 
large amount vpf the fees, producing an 
emolument far beyond what was .con¬ 
templated wlien the court was instituted; 
and to the inconveniences arising from 
the infrequency of the sittings, and the 
distance necessary to’he traveled in order 
to attend the court ; because he feared 
the very strenuous friends of the county 
clerk in that House, when they found an 
attack was made on the clerk himself, 
would, in their zeal for the defence of 
the clerk, extend it to the court itself, 
and thereby his cause would be injured. 
He was convinced that the House would 
not long allow auejt a salary to be received, 
without being satisfied that all that could 
be done wm done for the suitors. He 
should again call the attention of the 
House to the subject next session, and 
he trusted he should, succeed in reducing 
the large fees, and increasing the time of 
attendance, and the number of places of 
attendance. He moved, that the petition 
do lie on the tatde. ^ 

Mr. Courtenay ssJd, that the petition did 
not represent the feeling, of the county of 
Middlesex, but emanated from individuals 
actuated tw t||e worst motives. He de¬ 
nied, on the authority of the chief judge 
of the court, that any fees had been taken 
bj the chief clerk, which were not sanc¬ 
tioned act of pariiamimt. Even if 
such a grievance bad existed, it was not a 
subject for the interference of parliament, 
«boO.>tbere was a spedfic mode of redress 
.ppiaied' out by the act. Under these 
4 ;ftkdmstaaces, be should move, that the 
petttkau .bo ^ected. 

. Dr. Lu$hu!^m Mked, whether it was 
candid to attribute malignant motives to 
4,000, iediyiduals^ and to move for tho 
r^eefioD'bf the petition,- upon the unsup- 
Atttfed i^e dixit of the -party ’accusea? 
iTtie^peti^oners did not merely complain 
extortmn of fees, but that the chief 
jmgo did not sit so often ns the interests 
•of '.justice required. Nearly 18,000 cases 
were heard annually, and the judge only 
Sat twice a week; so that ho must dispose 
of 180 miuses a day. It was utterly im- 
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possible that they could bo disposed of I So little commensurate, in his opinion, 
with this Extraordinary expedition, con- I were the proposed measures of <>ovcrn- 
sistcntly with the interests of the suitors ment with the deplorable evils for which 
in that dbbrt. As to redress, by applica- they were offered as remedies, that he now 
fion to thd three chief justices, was it called on the House, and particularly 
likely that suitors in cases under the those members of it connected with Ire- 
annbunt of 40 j. could resort to such an land, to lose no time in the adoption of 
expensive mode of proceeding ? some more efficient plan for tlie relief 

Mr. Dennet thought the House was of that unhappy country, 
bound to inijiutre into the allegations of 'lire state of inquietude produced by 
the petitioners. bad government, and the consequent 

The Attorney General stated, that the misery, which so generally prevailed in 
act of parliament specified the legal fees, Ireland, led to the necessity of keeping 
and in the event of exaction, thereoiedies. up a larger military force than had ever 
The petitioners should therefore have before been emplpyod^ except when the 
souglit rcdrliss in the mode indicated by^ people were in open rebellion. If, 
the law. ^ therefore, the wretchedness of tlm people 

Mr. i/uMe expressed - his astonishment was not sufficient to rouse parliament to 
that the first law officer of the Crown some exertion for their amelioration, the 
should set his face against investigation, expense of pur present military establish- 
They were not the frietkls of Mr. Heath, >n)ent, iunounting nearly to two millions 
who wished to damnify^ his reputation by annudly, was, he thought, a strong reason 
the rejection of the petition. ^ ^ ' why a remedy should be immediately op- 

Mr. said, that if the petitioners .pijed,'particularly when it was known, 
had confined themselves to the grievances,: that in 1792, and in other years of peace, 
he should not oppose the reception of the, about fiOO.OOOi. was the ordinary annual 
petition; but when they attacked'the/military expenditure fo^ that country, 
ciiaracter of the judge, op ex jxirfe state- , In looking to the state of Ireland for 
inents, he could not consenLto let it lie pan^ years past, and in attempting to as- 
on the table. * ^ ^ ;certain the source of the. constant suc- 

Mr. Hobhouse said, that to reject the; 'cession; of inquietdi^, disturbance, and 
petition of the 4,000 persons Was, to use rebeliion'fn that country, h<^had observed 
a common saying, carrying the joke a several powerful,causes, all, tending to pro¬ 
little too far. It was, fonsooth, to bO' re- duce these deplorable events, of which the 
jeeted because it implicated this learned; tithe system was certainly one of the 

g entleman' who presfded in the coiift^ principal, .l^ithin these few days the 
ut, was not his character much more eViis arising from, that system in Ire- 
likely to be affected by a refusal to rpeeive larid had beeii stated'to the House in 
the allegations o[ 4,000 fibrsoas who de- stfong, but hi?; believed not cxaegcralcd 
dared themselves to be aggheved? , itOrips; and, as decided opinions had 
After some further contetsation, the been .givOp‘cm the antiquity and sacred 
petition was,^ordered to lie on the tablp.. ^^l^ter pf 'tUhW,. by the secretary .of 

.... atite for the home,department, and by 

Tithes, and the the' right' hOnV and . learnetl attorney- 

xisiiMENT IN lBEiAkh.J foT Ireland, he was anxious to 

having, at the .requ^t of atiite howlffir'hb djfferdl from them. In 

Teel and several other;i^iPb^ifc*^Mip2f the\ifrS^‘pl4cei bp-Wlshed to cteasr his way 
ed to postpone until next 'sei#ldn.im oDl[heqoii/tion.of the nght which clergy- 
mised motion on the Euhje't^^pfpapn* posseil^ ^to'.tithes;, and, notwitn- 
Irdland, ' I sthpdihg Ihh'tauht '^ the right hon.gcn.» 

Mr. Hume immediately 0 |(>p^te,',Who, ac^sed him ofen- 

thatasthe hon.me&ibeir for Hjilwa^ tertidhhig' ttiM aud^visibnacy views, he 
declined>proceeding, it waa hn int^^ti; ^ttld fearic^tiV hi^ opinions on the 
toavmlTnmself ofthe djroprtnnilVtoh^lng^^^ spb|^’(^;' \'1rh'ey f|h>erted, that tithes and 
the subj^t of Tithes, and^'di^'flburhE'; church''prQ^^y wefe as sacred and as 
Establishirihni of Ireland beibrettieHoase.' invlohihle,ttis)[^. other description of pro- 
It was well known, that he hoddpng ago party. * l^ny^ th'oPPder secretary of state 
given notice of a motion on this sabject ; , (|dt;..P'awpbpVhad declared, that a cler- 
but he had delayed it in def^rende to his gyhian h^d a b^ter claim to his tithes 
majesty’s ministers, till he should see what ffian any had' to his own . estate, 
measures they would bring forward^ 
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Frtim tliat doctrine he (Mr, Ilume) cn- firmed by the act of Union. Here, then, 
tiroly dissented. He contended, that the was nn interference with church property, 
property of the cliurch and the tithes had If that was spoliation and robbery, he 
no aflinily, in many respects, to private would nsk the right hon. and learned 
j>ropcrty.”lf a man had an estate, whether gentleman (Mr. Piunket), who was 
by descent, by bequest, or by purchase, it member of that parliament,'why he liad 
was not in the power of pariianient to dc- not raised his voice to protest against 
privc liim of it without the grossest injps- such enormities? It was not for that 
tice. But, let the House recollect in what right hou. gentlamdh, who had been a 
situation church property stood, as cqm> party to that spoliation, to blame others 
pared w'ith private property. Bishops for following the same principle. The 
and bcncficed clergymen may be deprived' fact was, that the acts of the eovernraent, 
of their church income, by being deposed Hot only of Ireland, and of fmgladd, but 
■ from iheir offices for violation of profc'ii-. of every country on the continent, inter- 
sionnl duty, orjmprop^r conduct, as othcr ic.red with church property ai\^d tithes. If 
public officers. The bishops apd cleigy>;' parliament had the right, and did take away 
men cannot sell, ahenate, of beqq^ath the tithe of agistment, which was perhaps 
tlic church property, as private indt> one'liidf, or one-third of the whole tithes 
viduals do. The greater,'pa[rf of church in Ir^and, why might not the present or 
property and tithes had Deep originally any, subsequent parliament, take away 
granted by kings, apd^ by parliaments, another third, or the whole of the tithe, 
to support and pronibte reKgiop. Itfo]- if they thoPght it necessary for the good 
lowed, then, that it was in the power of of ^be ppuntry and of religion to do so ? 
government to change the disposition of It had been stated by Adam Smith, «< that 
that property, provided suCh a change was ip all Christian ohurches tlie benefices of 
necessary for the support or promotion of the clergy are assort of freeholds which 
religion; altoays heating in mindf thdt they enjoy, not iurin^ pleasure, but dur- 
ihose toho had vested interests'in that pro4 'log life or gpod Hjphaviour-and in that 
2 >cr/'y vsere justly entitled to enjoy taem^ he (Mr. H.) agwed. Not only did he 
That was a point on mhiejl He toi^d dis- contend, that by tiK practice of our kings 
imclly to be understood. lie would never, a^ parliaments, bptli. in England and in 
be a party to deprive th$ bishops, or any Ireland, the principle was established that 
of the olergy, during their lives, of tlie pro- the property of the church was at the dis- 
perty of which the existing institntions had posm of governme*nt 'Tor its own use, or 
put them in possession: but lie could see for the good and proper maintenance of 
no injustice in parliament making an al- the church itself; but he maintained that 
tcration in its appropriation, after the; Penmark, Prussia, Sweden, and Ger- 
dcath of the parties ih possession. .He mt^by* P short, almost every coun- 
could not admit, as had, been stated by try on the cnhtincnt^affivded ample proofs 
the right hon. genttpraen'^opposite, tbat* of the,assertion and of the exercise of that 
an interference with* chur^.broperty was right.. , . 

robbery and spoliatuin'-^be denied it : He must also protest against the too com- 
together. In fact, church property had men, but mistaken opinion, that the 
been interfered with at, various times in, church establishment was a part of the 
almost every country,in ,£u]fqpe. lit wati Christian religion. It was not so. It 
not at this time necessary,, in the'vjew he ,wa« only a means to an end. He wished 
took of the ’subjeef,. .,fo Ioo|^. to the *it to be understood as his decided opi- 
origin df tithel in any. disposition that i nion, that if they were to abolish the whole 
was to be made'bf jlnem. It.-was well , of the present system of church govern- 
known how- Henry „8lh had dispo*feed- .uieut, they woujd not violate any rule 
of them in his settlement yf the ;church,.e8tablii|heq. by the Pounder of the Christian 
and how parliament sfmetfemeu and ‘relim.On., In support of that assc/tion lie 
confirmed his acts." .Had hotparirament ^^ouTd refer ,to various authorities; but 
also taken them from,the 0atbp]ic and. wouldrco'ntent himself witli one. Hr. 
given them to the ,Pi[ptestaht church)? Pidey^ys, thatreligious establishments 
But, to come to later timbs, WKat was Tortn ho part of Christianity; they only 
the efi'cct of the rcselutiqn bf the Irish .afford the means of inculcating it.” 
parliament on the 18th of ,March, 1735? That being the case, the next question to 
It was virtually the abolishing the tithe which he wished to call the attention of 
of agistment and this had bedn since con- the House, was, for what purpose the 
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property which wai at present held by the 
church had been given ? It was to pro¬ 
mote and to support the religion of the 
country. Then came the consideration, 
whether the means at the command of the 
clergy were precisely commensurate to and 
applied to that end i Were the revenues 
and establishment of the church of Ire¬ 
land too great, or were they too small ? 
He certainly thought that they were much, 
too great. In Ireland, there were twet^-) 
four archbishops and bishoi)#, and 
beneftced clergymen, enjoyiag a rev^ue 
of upwards of a mUHon. sterling* This 
he contended, was by &r too large, eooi^- 
during that the clefgjy of the eftshUshed 
church had to administer of th^ 

religion to no n^ra thw person^ 

Now, to him* so gteat an ap¬ 

peared altogether qisf^'q^rltjooate, to the 
duties to be performed; and. ^ was of 
opinion, that the causq of religion aa weU 
as sound poUoy requif^ a redoc^on of it*. 
—“ It may be laid dowo,*^ (say* A<fam 
Smith*) “as.a certaaq maxini that alj( 
other things being supposed ^ual, the 
richer the cuurdi, the poorer mtut nece^ar 
rily be, either thesoverc^nop tlieonehand, 
or the people on the othec; arid in all cases 
the less able must the; state be to defend 
itself. In several Protestant countries^ 

- particularly in all t^e Protestant Cant^« 
of Switzerland, the. reyeaoe whiph ab- 
cicntly belonged to tlfe Kotnan Cathmlo 
church, the tithea dnd church ilandi, Imd 
been found a fund sufficieot, not only tq 
afford sufficient salaries to the estahUshe4 
clergy, but to defray, with little or no. ad¬ 
dition, all the other expenisescf the states” 
*< The proper perfonnanee of every 
service seems to require that its rec^- 
pense or pi^, ahouldbe* ■* as pcs- 
■ible, proportioned to thq patura m thq 
service.” He (Jl|r. Q*). 
such was not the case ip .|relj|d4f 
that a complete .t^anea wiis. nqcaasiiryr: 
From all he nad beep wle fo ohs^gt'iqf. 
the highly benefici^ a^cts^on t^ poppr^ 
lation in the eoupUy to.which hq ^lpngr 
ed, by having a reaidpak,ciqrgy;..’w^i ior 
structed, moral,japd,4eD^erfj|je|,,he 
always be desirotia.qi|;i^q(»t^^uig;^h 
arrangefeentr as w<pdd.;i«<yp;|, tlmyiir 
results. No man was m^r«t^pous. tpan 
himself that the clergy, of .Irawiia/t^i^d 
be supported in a rank hecoqoh^ 
situation, that they shonld* .be.,c»^l^: 
advantageously to. perform the tpgh .qpd 
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sacred functions imposed upon them Jiy 
their office. He was .anxious that thev 
should enjoy an annual income sufficient 
to maintain them in the class to which 
they ought to belong—that of gentlemen: 
But he must at the same time protest 
against an allowance to the clergy dis- 
prqportioned to the duty they had to per¬ 
form, and which might tempt them to 
neglect it. Between the extremes of a 
toe, penurious and a too profuse allowance 
\ (here was a mean, and it was the duty of 
pan&meht to adopt that mean. 

, .^Itbough tithes were a constant and, 
great cause of It^uiptude, he believed 
Qtat the enormous* church establishment 
m Ireland; and the very unequal distri¬ 
bution of its large revenues, were 
sources of e^ual discontent'; The dispro¬ 
portionate distribution of church income, 
had been noticed by Paley as a scandal; 
particularly jwhen the clergy were so 
Qiuy in n&me, and did not perform the 
Oujttas of thgir Hvings.—« When” (says 
he,*) “ q nm-draws upon the church in¬ 
come, whose stupes and employments bear 
no relation to th'oobiect of it, and wlm is 
H^qiartheraroinUter ofthe Christianrcligion 
^hqo as q cockade makes a soldier, it 
seems a misapplication little better than 
a rpbhery.” What did the right hon. 

f entleinqn opposite do to prevent that 
jnd ojf robpwy? Was it not a con¬ 
siderable siaurce of dissatisfaction to a 
nppidatloh, suffering as the Irish had 
long been, to see a large portion of its 
.we^b. trnnfeiiqd to the ministers of n 
,dhuf|i^, (n .whose, tenets only a smail 
part of^etq ^r^ed, and of which the 
'd.u(tea^ iie^as sqirry to say it, were, in 
toq.maqy iustani^’it, very indifferently per- 
.^raedr, The^ Stent, disproportion bc- 
)!^eiiLthe.mmhefi,P.f Mshops in Ireland, 
Md thi^ i{^^het’ki and, was a sub- 
jei^vihiqhanpi^ed ^ h well deserving 

House. Was it 
Oigk thFeJqhbuld be twenty- 
);wA pisl^^tar d.nopuiapen ofllKle more 
^ Irejaritl, whilst there 
Werit'qijdi; 'tweqbrf&'.biytops for many 

frequent and 
their re- 

, . . . f- yesar^', seined to .show, that 
he. dispensed with, 
,^hiIi^.it 'aU^r|^d, and led to the ab- 
j^^nt/eq)qna^ vicars 0-oni 
Wk jitjiqg*V wo to the placing qurates to 
mi small and idudequate 


W. 


l,c. 14, p. 181. 


Church Edcihlishnicnt in IfcUind, June ir'2‘J. 

They had been told very truly, j made to the rector, the reverend Mr. 
dent clersVi as ia Scotland, was I Kearney, against that 
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salaries. 

that a resident ,_ 

of great advantage to the population of a 
country on many accounts. Of that 
advantage Ireland knevy litUe or nothing, 
for, in many instances, their ppstdrs were 
personally unknown to them,, and the in¬ 
come of their livings was spent too often 
in Bath, or in Paris, or in any place what¬ 
soever, save that from wrhien it was; da-; 
rived. This non-res^eace of the crer|{^, 
joined to the non-residence of the genti^, 
was one of the evils which h.au 
aiiiict^d Ireland. ^ 

TheVe was another evil alsot.whfch'h!^ 
could not, in thi&stajifte pmls argUmept,hWcf 
look—he meant the. wr^tcliej^stat^, toj^ 
ecclesiastical courts jn thijt * i^forltinhti^ 
country. It diihippearthlutn 
to the first principIes,<i^|<Hij^®^.*"^0^ 
clergy should have any borl ifi the 
of cases in which tbOit 
concerned. In4eed, thgt grilVjanHae'jisri^ 
so intolerable, thatj.he^ j^hoyld^ hj!|ye 
thought any measure tending, to 
it more worthy the attentipH^, of ijfie 
right hon. secretary than,the'palti^ and 

partial measure wln,ch he had jiist intro- 

1 .1 ^ . _<1 _ 





levying tithes; and he hphtendj^, 
though the value" or fitrbdtfceViifn^'';#^ 
had decreased, thaf fflhcc]^d>Jh'^ito 
cases, been increate||‘ 
could state si 

should confine " 

From-one of fte ft 

tithes, whiph in ,l, 

140/. a^year, potP’ 
was in the.^p,aj:isVjl 
of Ida, add'cpMnfy ^ 
recent censuf, it^donq 
of whom ' d,Sl,,«d 
Roman CaUipM^^I^' 
proportion df - 

tithes were i(40/l!li ymV. 
were raised tb SOO/.' ! tit 
1815, the 

and potatoes/ per atrb' l%f| barley jSr. ;i 
oats and meadowthg'6r. xhe'ftthea tlirere^ 
afterwards raised, and' application was' 
VOL. vn. ^ 


.. -j, -j,- increase, but no 

abatement has been made, .aUhough prices 
have fallen so much. The tithe of « heat 
and potatoes are now I2.r. per acre; 

,barley 10a-. ; oats and meado^ing R,?.; and 
they amount to 800/. a year, being a vise 
‘of more* than five-fold in 56 years. It 
ishouldalso be observed, that the present 
rector does not offlcitfte or i^esido in the 

E arlsh, nor has any resident curate. lie 
aiti'ah,officiating curate, who resides in 
the;town of-Roiis. and is represented as 
ani '’OxecneAt man. The parishioners 
having , made thdr application to the 
tecW in vain, dppeajed in March last 
to lh'e phbHc, ju 'hoj^os their case vrould 
attract the. noftce of-government;—but, 
dlw/asyfet, hke'many other-grievances, it 
rC^aids unhotieCd. P|e' (Mr. H.) then 
read a fettei* whitfii be bad recfcivetl from 
lord'filengall, to whomhc said he had not 
theTionoUri|Ob« personally known, stating 
tl|at. the bishtm of Waterford, who 
had the collectioh ‘of the tiiiics of a 
liiaiAg in tlpperarjii the parish of Calicr, 
hfld rtfted, nw -tftWs, during the lato 
distreifli,' fopr pence an acre. A great 
majority of the'population of that pa¬ 
rish "hire Ga{)»bH08, obd have beeirniuch 
pressed By tithes and Church rates. Tlio 
tftheS bad beCft'ferWed, with the appro- 
battOn of tho porfdilbhetfl, at 1 j. (id. per • 
^fo/ip ievaratpetions, for a number of 
years/ t’o'#a^tot *ihe employment of a 
ArSi^f. ■'fwip pisr^ops gave up their 

of the parish, 
fhe ^bpi'Wete got in, a dcmaiul 
aero was made, by order of tlio 
bfiiho§, who fhffiWten^ actions, and after 
oitiCli trduWi dltC^d ‘to accept 1«. \Od., 
belpi/iftftici^lsd of SIQ per cent, ahhougii 
tl&Vj^t&''rfbvdryproduce of the soil was 
^(A^dOCi%dsd4. He had the docu- 
iflO^ Stt Wahanp to provo the whole ot 
.tbit and he considered it a very 
s .dfef^i^dbld-^offe ; and an example of 
‘ %hw Ilf doing ihi.the*Oxaction of tithes 


duced, to authorize the cte,fgy to''^ang majority of the'pOpulatiOn of that pa- 
leases of tithes obligatory upon, tffeijnrwh sre f!atlihUoa: nhd have beeirniuch 
successors. Anothe^,,.o.f' the ,^c^lamftifes 
iiudor which the populalioo of ^tieland 
laboured was, the mah,ncr;in, whicb/i^ 
tithes were collected. Indeed, 
system which seemed puiposejy calcu¬ 
lated to drive a people to 4®^* ®f 
tion and violence. Tbe Rod. rteiifiJCr.theft.. 
proceeded to state ^eyt^fi/mWadCM,’.of 
the mischief produced'the/m0.d0/'t»f 


WiliiThi'ti^w^^ sanction even of 
appeared (Mr. 11. 
iatdR%’i^haadfiilfifOin the land-owners 
. rre. .IK - 'Aglfth in Waterford 

■WlJ^dilted'fite 33rd of Jan. 
td the Rev.' Wm.' Power, 

, idigfr tfthes ♦ere also increased— 
v^hest is sold'ot 15i. m 30f. 
MbitfreH' Ind barley at 7«. Gd. to ioa. 
erf;/-a'*is not reasonable they should be 
'titited'^at thd kame rate as when wheat 
brou^tdOr. to 60s. per ban-el, and barley 
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sold from 25s. to Sis. Od .; and tliat it is bear it patiently, rather than forfeit our 
still more contrary to reason and justice, exemplary character. We thus publicly 
that, as prices fall, tithes should increase.” ] disclose our misfortunes, in the hope that 
-He next proceeded to read an affidavit if there exists now-a-days, virtue, inte- 
from dames Conway, dated the 22iid of grity, or justice, something may be done 
March, 1822; and he l)ad no doubt that to correct the present destructive system 
it was more deserving of credit than many of tithes, and the frauds coidraittcd on the 
of the affidavits on which the rights and poor by a certain class of high constables.” 
liberties of Ireland had been frequently Now, he would ask, whether it was fitting 
suspended and takiAi away, in which that that ministers should leave Ireland in 
individual deposed, that the iponey 4?** the state in which these documents de¬ 
manded of him for tithe last ycar.atnounted ^crib^d it to bo? Would they allow 
in value to onc-fifth of his whole produe'e, sqch n^rleyahces as were detailed in them 
and that, being unable to pay it, thC remain unredressed—grievances which 
clergyman had threatened pfbeesa aj^alAst it was proved did not exist here end there* 
liitn to recover it.-^,Ele believed that many in isolated oases, but* prevailed generally 
of those wfiom he then had the honour tliroughout Ireland.' fHear, hear!] The 
of addressing, knew,* that in many caser fadts. weye beyond contradiction — they 
the expense of such proceM^far exceed^ were as' undoiditeU aa they were distress- 
ilie value of the lithe which it was to (.£•- If additional evidence of the fatal 

cover. As an exampl#,' wetd^.state .ihd^nce of tha tithe system in Ireland 
that, in the parish of Agtisfa, the expenses wm wanted, he might refer to many oili- 
on u tithe suit for 4 .or, o^.'had .iners^.ed .bi^dde^inenta—he-raiglit refer to a rc- 
tlio debt to 40^; and^itwas/thtirefore, eia< porf ,,ut).the Udde of that House — he 
necessary for him to point oiit the rtAndua naigtd,TeIef to the testimony of many per- 
consequcnces of contending in sdCh cases. .tionjS '4f Undoubted' veracity. ~ That man 
if any thing &rtlier were Hjigcei^saiy to 

elucidate the calamities to whicb’ that' UUnadved the Ibrc^le and eloquent state- 
system led in various parts of Ireland, it* ^en'i'of^thosedydsmUdeon a former night 
was to be found in the letter and a^r^' foy«<he bop* meiUb^^ for Sligo; and, had 
sent by the inhabitanta ,of the'.patent ’ot be n.ot,koown pqw tjbe House was consti- 
Ihilliiy, in the parish of AnUddowit, iof , he .^ould have expected that it 
thdway, to tile grand ju|i^of'thal MWitty : 'y^id^ayje.^ltod upon the minister, with 
at the Spring assi?.e8 of mky^, .to account why he had 

the hon. member read the lU ^Uuowed sti^ evils' to'.prevail so long with- 

question, which stated*remove them. The 

and oppressions beyond ou 

every eifort made teidreM oU^, et^ila,; iwhj^^'Und yiBi^he government delayed 
has been shamefully suppreMdd/^ redress. The 

flucnce, or baffled by iQtr^oy.V ^ add' j^hi^U^ti^s j'tr.ere but they 

to our distresses, thb payment of otn^'titi^; UaighA, be expected from 

has been intolerable—unable to bear 
much higher for vio- 

our wheat sella from,the coua^ 
than formerly wh^ jt;'wd jn|r|^^|j^';^i^^^^'bl(^'d|i^i^atid.^erchy. 
cwt. For the paynmnVcf the in¬ 
cur cattle are stolen awy ask, was it 

the sanction of 8 decreeidi^^l^M^^^ fingland 

of which have occut|^'‘H^i.h,.\ol^i^^^- in that state, 

night, at a period, 

money, several of ^jn^e oMraO^' irojpnense end ex- 

to sell our little 

in process for a ' .of Ireland, 

tithes andco^s coercion, and 

of our corn^many of ^re^ t^OOft driving into 

lute of food or raiment ;.SQmd 'dg^^.^Up^/felelUdn^ tHcar, hear ! 

are literally starving, ]md\dthe|^ m^i^^juBl bewAes.] He said 

ing solely on damaged wl^aU ^hat fo' ^fltfsur/'topj Uqdbeartily wished the whole 
do, or where to ap^y'for relief,^ we know country c<^d hear*him, whilst he was 
not; misery is heaped dii distress, and we deoouucing a system which had so long 




!>cen tiic scourge and degradation of ilic IVom a pamphlet, entitled, “ ’I’ho I’ast and 
sister island. Tlic secretary of state for Present State of Ireland/’ the autlnn- of 
the home department (Mr. Peei) and which, he stated, was well known, und lu; 
the attorney-general for Ireland (Mr. (Mr. H.) wme anxious to (piotc it in oor- 
Plunket), had deprecated inquiry into roboration of his own opinion on this snb- 
the grievances of Ireland. The attorney- ject. (P. 43.) — “ Tithes, the protenee, 
general was an Irishman, and, judging therefore, and cause of an hundred insur- 
from his former conduct, might have been rections, belong to this part of the sub- 
expected to feel for the sufferings of his ject—a tax nfore ve:;^atiuus than oppres- 
country. The right hon. secretary ha‘d 8ivc,andmoroiinpo!iticthnneither;vexc- 
been a number of years in that country t ttous, because paid directly, and in kind, 
He liad, on various occasions, tallc.e^ 01 unequal and fluctuating rates; irupoli- 
much and loudly of fiis regard for .rt{ buj^- tie, because it is vexatious; because a 
,how ^jd he show that regard ?—by Oj^- people, unanimous in this alone, declaim 
}iosing her rights, qitd by deprecating nik against it,t because it might be replaced 
quiry into her grievances. U. waS,^a ssifl. by a more equal, certain, and*satisi(ictury 
omen for England to see a JlUpositiom I disregard, os an obstacle, 

P.},whohadiongallowedUre^gHevanCle tlvs divine origin of tithes; and disallow 
to continue in'unimpUired adtimj^ in'the cliUQts of the church to them as tlm 
land, preferred to ai high*'sl^ltiou. ib<|l^ ‘^cditary property of those whose clcri- 
internal governtnent t bull be frui^d tttat cal character la not itself hereditary.”— 
Providence would avori^ tbe dhprO’liiUt^ ,He (Mr. Kutne) contended, that nothing 
omen, and would ittspiri^ ; bhi f total aod wilful disregard of tlie 

tion with an eorn^ de^mitmtion* to' W<mls, tHe feefih^, and‘the comforts of 
adopt efficient meaiuree put ao enif, tb the pebple could have induced tlic govern- 
the causes which had so long produced, to neg|ledt* redressing grievances 

the sufferings and nd^y whten q|so|sied bgd been so long exposed, lie 

Ireland. If the goyer0ibent^rt|jr{|iB^ . iUi tl^ ifeid another extract from the same 
afford a remedy ^ th^e w show that ho was not Sin- 

ought not to be surptl^, gular' ln the view which he had taken of 

whom it would not do<^asdi^> #d^vburm,'uid jurakdtielh occasioned to Ireland by 
to extort it by tho fesf ^bjft. Of tflfe ^ the nqn-rostdence ofiUbUhops and clergy., 
slaved and oppre$ii^ religion, I am an enemy 

When grievancesbCcamj fdieaeia—to 2,500 parishc.s I 

redress was refused, no curates ai. 

a duty, f Hear, hear! at 2,000i. a yearno 

benches.] Surely 2^ affluence. The 

inteiid to deny.that laymen are invoked 

he would tell themy^tHlt''^j<^|iimit'di’^^htlrchmen should support hy 
pression waff the .Thw'preseiiiee»:^gniry by their piety, and 

these kingdoms^ ^0i$o4 example.” He would 

constant remedyj|^.‘’||iF^gpr^i^^^Mii|^iii^ fear of qpntradiction, 

resorted. It gpeaking, neither ttreh- 

the Stuarts blifliops,'in Ireland, did their 

throne by an 0 — necessary 

and experran'eeshoaldoetold—the state c>f 
present cautbri. ,Hff^w<MppMraysd|pffi^^ Tri^ltd Wpqld, allow the matter to be 
if a people Were w {^Hcar, hear!] Many 

pression under. resident themselves, 

they would he leds ll^f„peYniitted the non-rcsi- 

initted to it OS a Ct^gv. To illustrate ilic 

the Irish were not and the misdiief 

In all the as an «cxan!|jle, 

pidly-fonowed'qhb'hnffi^^uM cd^respondence betwern lord 

land, , for the lasi ce^dryy'pb^bue'i^ mb parishioners of Custie Jllaney, 

be bold, enough fo 'Skyy,thBt thW’l^^'flwtTO'biihdp of Clogher, re.‘>pecting the 
system was not one of 'tlte'’^ahd ''mqy^j^ '^dp>rdsidence of the clergyman of their 
causes—one of thg'p^pdipar evils 'bqm» .'paeith^. Here the bo“* gcntlen.an read the 
plained of [Hear, hear Ij. ' .'ihddwhng address:— 

The hon, member then read an cxtr.act ** To the right hon. iicut.-gcn. lord 
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iJlaynpy.—My lord; we, the inliabitants paid to the earnest entreaties of the Pro¬ 
of Castle Blayney, and of the parish of testant parishioners for a resident clergy- 
Muckno, beg leave to represent to your man, favoured the progress of discontent, 
lordship the extremely unpleasant situa- and gave rise to various popular predic¬ 
tion in which we are placed, from want of tions unfavourable to the stability of the 
a resident rector, suited to administer established church, and was peculiarly 
relief or comfort to our families, or to mortifying to all who had its interests at 
those who ore afflicted with sicknt^ss or heart." He would ask the right hon. 
bodily inhrmiiy. Wc long since petitioned secretary,'whether lord Blayney’s letter 
the late bishop relative to the extreme did net speak the truth ? He would ask 
hardship, injustice, and impropriety of him whether the abuses, springing out of 
the rector not residing in his parish, 'Or the absentecship of the clergymen, were 
among his parishioners. . Our comphunw, to be-any lon^r endured ? From this 
however just, have not in any respect been coVres^ndenoe' it hppeaced, that; com-. 
attended to—the parish has evOrjr thmg plftipts of dte ioiciustl^nt’s non-residence 
to conipiaiii of,—ndgiet^t indiSetence^ and bad been made, but made in vain, nqt only 
non-attendance to their infirmities ’ or to. the bishop of, Ciogher, but to bis pri- 
wants, by those who are so liberally Inate. The hon. member (Mr. H>} as- 
endowed and provided for, to perform the aerted, that, -from lord Blaney's letter, it 
solemn duties which they naire mc^ was also quite evident, that the evils to 
sliainerully neglected. -We do therefore which bis lordship bad called the atten- 
pray your lordship may' adopt such Uon of the bishop'of Cioghcr were gene- 
measures as to you may appear adviiable, rai; and, if they were so, to what fatuity 
to have our grievances redreBied.**~F0r wai.it oiyiag that the government so long 
selves and parishioners^ — toieratjed them f If the non-residence of 

(Signed) <* £. HcKfsit/ the-gentry wdt .occasioned by the dis- 
« W. Twcbill, ' turfafncesjoi the -country, was it not, lie 
** Churchwardens.^' ’ ■ ^ouTd ask, the doty of the government to 
The answer of lord Blarney statO^ as l^trt.an endt to that system which coni- 
follows:—“ It is a sad 'misfortune^ and *1 gelled-, them .^itp,;.‘expatriate themselves 
may sny it-is peculiar to IielaiTd, that against-tHeif in'cjfinarions? If the absence 
whoever attempts to remonstrate-.or CQiti- ofrthe clergywas..any qause of the dis- 
plain of any thing publicly bjutieUsiV^ tttcbancps,; was ;iit-not the duty of the 
sure to be opposed^ by the gdw^pmehb.lo cqmpeitheir residence and 

some, and the distrust of otbenl^ wldm tber^y,re&bre th^ cause f. It might be 
the other hand, public spirit fhaa-Wt Ml aU-.r!aeyvweU fop-ithe.members of govern- 
yct gained sufficient .autimrity to'sistidfi inedt to lament.and.deplore the evils pro- 
itselfagainst intere8tedcon!lblDatioo/''-..!*<2 :4ooedpl^^hu,ahfenteesbip,of the clergy 
candidly confess, tliaf 1 am regret and lamentation 

to see so many landed proprietors w 

drawing themselves from a oountiy'litafl trace the evil to its 

respects so circumstanced rfo^bqiufsttrod, SOlii^»,i.iio 4 ’tOtrem 0 Ve jthe causes which 
that nothing can be morOjFtrioltlojita^h Ik^wtistiometimea asseted, that 

independent spirit thaW.-t]fO\^8tem^^i& did not exhibit any 

versally complained of/’%hk^>aj}|)i|^|z^^ fofiJiP^.M il : af p w tance. The letter 

have no other objeoY.tldiil) l^i^i|(riiMhtbiiersi0f Castle Blaney to the 

gentlemen of property uiat as- 

and to deprive their‘;tenmlttyV4W>;im vtdre more 

advantages'of their- i^idencM^.^^ 

memorial of the pedtlohsiwto instruction, for 

complained in bitter, clergy 

a resident clergymaiH which the 

hand t» adimntster ‘bpMttU^'COn^ efe^OiOthof lYfligion cheer- 

times of sickness and rotqrpT which had 

conceived to be as iraportbirfi.i^ofJfliS in 1819, it ap- 

minister’s duty, as the peribfbaisoo'^iiff poaroii/that.thero.tweiO 3/259 parishes, 
church-service at stated timea'i'-4n advent I^BTOtbeti^fieS^ 'wlth cure of souls, in Ire- 
tage which their Catholip add BNesbOfing la^f.- IiHO-wurchpa — 192 benefices 
brethren invariablyenjoyekl.. Lord Blay- 

ncy stated, that “ the notoriouif^disregard Pari. Papers/ No. 93, of 1820. 
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without churches. There were 763 resi- He did not see any reason why he should 
dent incumbents, 507 non-residents, and not mention the name. The late bishop 
453 unions of two or more parishes. The of Derry had remained for fifteen or twenty 
number of benefices and residents vary in years with his family in France, and during 
each return. In 1817,* the number of be- that time, it was said,. that he never set 
nefices were 1,309, and of these 765 hia foot in-the diocese. Was th,H the 
only were incumbents resident, dn 1818, way the church ought to-be governed? 
there were 1,289 benefices, of which 738 Wai,th«t tho^wi^ lo^uphold the choracter 
were non-resident incumbents. . After < of tbe> established reljgton? Woplditnot 
these returns, mCn might talk abotitre^ b.6 far better for. government to resume 
gion—and no set of men were more in Jlhe the^whole dimrt^ property- vf Ireland (on 
habit of canting about the necessity of rd-i ibe.death.of each ipeumbent), aod,bence- 
ligious instruction than hjs iii^}estyVim4 forffa^^to, diii&bute>.jyt;tQ thtMO only who 
, nister^ [Cheers and laiighterl ho wmila perform-th^ duties of thfir sacred 
would ask them, wjiet|ier the<Disbop^^-btt I j;iiSS^e'!thuS'.m8tt>aiog it to its original 
allowing iion^rgsidence ih suth amaiti{df-l l^U^Oi0,.thCSjfa:omotiOD of religion, 
city of instances, did, «ii^^dt)Ot^efi(nntap a-'C^ istlmx^ r 0 Mpn fur proposing the 
unbecoming disregard of.their ^eligiotts iu^iry;«foich he had in view, wa.s to be 
functions i With regard to.'the tfogy foahdJa a letter,trf'the late archbishop of 
who held 'these b^ii^oee, he^^had vAtmaghio eerl'Talbot, complaining that 
told, that, in many ibstandiw,. they were the real state of the church ,of Ireland 
men of high family placed^u^U^ church Inci indeed. little, known, and had been 
more, for the bcn^^thldr'private for- therefofe oftepextremcly misrepresented." 
tunes,thauforpromoUngthemligidd tI«y .ThM fetter,^to 15 Nov. 1819, was to 
professed. These ibtises uattitwy'grew be .found in the papers (No. 93 of 1820) 
out of the system which had beep all moag Ibid before parlianfont containing import- 
pursued in Ireland'^—-thata system fwhicK ; ant reforns respecting the Irish church, 
provided for the yobhgtt brabchlm of tfilu ^Hie (fidr.^H's.} wish was, that the real 
leading families in Irefohd-^totbeiidaryf .etate;^<C[f the church should bo known 
of religion—to the lasting discredit Of the’ ebdlt w«s with that.yiew bo had brought 
church. The intenditnd folb^libnoiii^^ forward this motion. With that view the 
both were thereby cotnpro4Q#ed,'andgovernment of Ireland, iii 1806, during 
intluence of the Church ;!estabUidimeQt ^ewice-raysUy^of the duke of Bedford, 
made subservient foth&aofoiifotk of the. 'dhmited;.(|aerfo8 respecting the residence 
aristocracy, and thc ^Ktical:phrposeacf^ of the 4detiy*ilhft timber of churches and 
government. Thb -sym^-oVtght glchce,- aimi'tbpsidto of church property, 

diately to be put an'hdd tOi '^ ' ’ lo hPtrisosmittedjby the different bishops, 

Dr. Paley has very'pro^fly cfolenred .for foerpurpQito of afibrding to his majesty 
on such practiem,^ w-t^dt;fby j0Oftvmi^g foenocmsery.fo^ respectiog their 

the best share oftbore^ifoof the The answers were very 

into annuities for tbe^fay imd'.iliitemfo jMsqi^Olsnd imperfect, and rendered It 
youth of great fomiUoitjj»|tnrh«ftabS 4 b(l|jto p^iDCsaary.teoall.for farther it/orraation in 
starve and stifle; ^f^l^jt^SOd the returns he alluded to were 

that is left amongus.^'’'-:0C^ei:of^Ho8rf^ made Jo. .consequence of these orders: 
from the TreaSuryubehdhM^it'Ho'woold Iwt ,the.:MDrmation required by them 
repeat, that such wiuitbe'gmtdral'm()<fo.'id had not yet, heeo given io the satisfactury 
its disposal, and iutfo wftdr-dhdbcleeeifoe it ought to have been given. The 

results^ He should beabfo^WoW^IeBi^f'^ only tolerahte foil m>|wors were sent by 
prove the foot, 'if th^Houae^iatatd the bishop nf i>]|lphin. ; Out of 1,270 bc- 

a committee. So^igteOf >;iaa« p^ii<sti..«nir^ to the principal .queries 

the abuses whidr preOiili^ifotbn ted:!OiMy(bceii.4eat, from 462; and from 

of Ireland, tbat'tnefo,Wl|^tf*|niianceaj'^ foe answers were very im- 

bishops receiving I<)j00pi^;‘3i00 ^iOOQ^i aw archbishop, of ^Armagh 

year, for the perforn^te nii^^;foar.«fore, with propriety observe, 

labours and holy duties, WhoTtadromainnd foah* thpr state .of the church was 
absent from the country for < fifteen or UtUe.|u)Own» and that certain arrange- 
twenty years togeth^.' [Hear, hear 1} monte.. <were necessary to secure the 

_ - ^— -r nr —'?'■«<" ottaionaent of, the information which it 

* lari. Papers, Nos..6 &.580 of 1819-. w^ -the. object of government to ac- 
t Vol. I, q. 14 , page 181,, quine. Npw, if the committee which 
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he (Mr. H.) meant to move for, was ap- rents to the relatives and connexions of 
pointed, it might take tlie steps pointed every bisliop in succession, or, on po- 
out by the archbishop of Armagh art'] any litical grounds, ^ to particular isimilit.'S. 
others that would be necessary ultimately Towards the efficient reform of the church, 
to obtain that complete ‘information of Ireland, therefore, which he con- 
which was essential for the proper ad- templatcd, the first step ought to be to 
justmeotof this important subject.—From ascertain the iiuinber of acres in each 
what was contained in the documents bo- bishop s sec, and tile value of those acres, 
fore the House, he,might lay tbo most Wf properly and fairly let. When this 
satisfactory grounds for an enquiry by a iufonnatioB had been obtained, a coin- 
parliamentary committee to complete the pmtioa, how far the revenue of the 
information; which be was confident bishbp’s sees woold'be enough, or more 
would never be given by the jbishnps, oof than Moogh, without the exaction oi' 
in any other wav be obtained than bv » tithes, io paV the whole of the bjshop.s . 
committee of the Hooie. On tfce autlio- and dergy of thec^ojry might be made, 
ritv, therefore, of the pfim^e of Ireland By the assistance of Mr. Mills, tJie sur- 
alo'ne, he thought the House.trould be hod assisted him and had 

fully warrauted io appointing the com- caicolated the number of acres in those 
mittee. , benefices murndd tO parliament as being 

It was difficult to kodw tbo atootioi of a certaitt nurabet of miles, square; by the 
landed property belonging to the several ^antHy of acres in each county from 
Sees of Ireland, but he beliefed it to Nt Sr« B^ufort’ssoeountf and by the rental 
much greater than hon.inembe» had any i po* awe,from Mr, Wakefield’s statisfical 
idea of; and tin’s rendered it the mdri statctnoht,:he (Mr.H.) had ondeavourtd 
necessary for It to be accurately kooww. , tjShdme Otra ro^h estwiale. _ The county 
Dr. Beaufort, in bi^ niCaioir • ofOoptgalfbfeaaiwple,contained 679,.'>50 

Church of Ireland, eatiaiWes the wbef per acre, yielding, in 

of acres belonging to each he^fico At Ilk O' ^ent m ^B%94/2i, The Catholic 
or 12,Q(X) on an average, hat hena wherh of thit. cednty ‘was 116,667 ; 

gives the grounds of' the fes^aii',’'tuisl the Fi'diqsthnt, The county 

The surface of Ireland liad been i^fidiof MdyA '^ acres, valued at 

at 11,900,000 Irish acres,- or annual 

18,700,000 EngUsli acres. Fwm dm ii,Ast,. I rea^'WauddMr of-Protostants, 1,7.'>0, 
information he eould' (dWaWrit^ dttiftit, Cla^qllC)!^ 188,350. In tlrat manner 
property in Ireland'conSisUd, of bj^ beAti estimated sepa- 

eleveiiths of the whole of thelind.'> 'illtwf)’'fliafelnfif f A' total of Ii,110,60l/. 

raeaot that, aa the amotmt of propwty for Irehmd. 

belonging exclusively to thebiihbp'tBesSi ! RbW5^^'%aS’^0V€(r'Of below, the rjal 
for the church had ahw the titSw’.oft ar tell'; but he had 

large proportion of the reibaihio^ ^j|^%‘/rl^'<*Btlwtit«s^ that every one 
elevenths of the produce# flsc pfecil# ! If the church 

amount or'wbieb^U w«a.dilktik the whole, 

certain on accow*'*of [S^Kdir diWi ^ properly managed, 

empted under the 

what was tithe-free m ’tay'i»aas|w's?J9^tf'fedtAl^of '-lbc t-wo^'clevenths. 
was that iumeuse churcht on' h large portion 

posed of? Tho atChffisbBw.cfifetliWifei«f!^4f«d^ the 

had, for exampki P^SWiltfriMB D.,to 3D. 

of his church prupeety^ah^' H>r>i^i9Sl'and pOiatdcs, and the 

ld,G00l. a year, bu*ilKicst««sadtttfiES^f [aiMiiik“A^d; hh?kih«ro)ohs j-^ucli loo 
according to Mr. WakideW^^:'«l^i(^ maiutenanee 

would, if let out at lacks The church 

other land in IreUnd#' 

140,000fr|o 150,0001. a yead lk.Aoffi«leftt to- pay hand- 

of the bishop of Derry, if l«ase,s ;aW!a%iv|h»'<fitp«hs#hOto6lyof thcestab- 

would let for 120,0001. a ysarj tkdlands' lakwckweh, Wdf «he Catholic clergy, 
of the biihops-of Kilmore, and ^bgber, : and of akkiy ether denommatiott, 
at 100,0001. eachi thos? of VS^ate^ond, ; who on^t to ho paul by the government 
70,000^.; of Cloyne, 50,000f.''4f«. dc. olrt of one comhJCnfond, as was now the 
This property was given in lease at’low case in many* f»rts of the coniinent—a 
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measure winch he would warmly support, raent, when he spoke only of reforming 
because ho thought the whole of the its abuses. What he insisted upon 
clergy were entitled to an allowance, and was — that the church of Ireland did 
because the paymtnt of them by parlia* not require the large amount of property, 
incut, vvould greatly tend to destroy reli- which it at present possessed, to support 
gious distinctions, and to establish tran- its members in the prdper dignity ot their 
ijuillity in that country. Dr. Beaufort im^rtant stations: and to enable them to 
estimated tite whole population of Ireland, fulnl their sacred duties in a more efficient 
in 1792, at 3,733,3^, of which only .manner than they,noy^ did,* both as reganU 
.o22,023 were Protestants. A lata census ad |1)& true interests of religion and of tlic 
had made the Catholics nearly doubletbnfr people intrusted to their charge. [Hoar!] 
number at t|]e present time, with butlUtle As the right'boo. and learned member 
addition to the number of the Protestaiua. op^Ute- appeared particularly to cheer 
That 'great disproportipn between: > thd thVopmioQ be had given respecting the 
( athotics and Protastwts should bjO s^i-. cif church and state, lie (Mr. 

ously wcighed^befdre ^ny oaeasbTj^fW^., Ht) v^idd b«g4eave*to read«thc opinion 
adopted respecting tlie ohurch. prbp^y' S iciimed £vine on that subject;— 
and tithes i [Hear, hsarQ' Ilsigmud •tt^prily of aeburch establishment 

Ireland were now alnpM:'the4a«||' *f (fa;yS Dn .Paley) is founded in its 
tries in lijurope in ' wbieh'tltbMVsnBi^' ;^.'tttilii^i/aad^ whenever, upon th|s prin- 
oollccted'in so pOi^uliftirljil .oppre^i^it .a H;oipli^yre deliberate concerning tho form, 
manner, by one<tea|h'Cf .thdV|^h^Ce Of , ^ btop^^, Oe comparative excellency of 
the land being claio^ for'tbo support of «f,diffoiOAtestablishments, the single view 
the clergy. The elcl^y ttCfe»by.il^.^(Q<« which we ought to consider any 

putation of theree«JMoig[an'Cowe,.ahood: of.thetas u that o? 'a scheme of in> 
the one-eightieth of ; the poj^ati^nrhcd;^ V.jtiuetioif.'-*Tlihe linglo eud we ought to 
was it fair they, shoved receive'One-tsitth! ** jftppos# by them is, f the preservation 
of the produce of ime land? - And wby^: at^ oommufticotion of religious know- 
was this done iu.f^glKRd autl : "jla^eti'-^^very other idea, and every 

Were these countries, under this'sysfeiu, *.• endi-tilat have been mixed with 
superior in religioner iom^als fo JSCOtr .as^tH ^flihing of the church an 

land under a very dilfeftant on®? < “^enjg^Oe; dr Oven ^ ally of the state; 

Christian religion better taught^ and. ilf -*/convarUng it into the means of strength- 
examples better enf&pe^h bywa ofor^' in « ooidg ov Uifluence; ot regard- 

theso two cQuntriei i Ho thought not; :« Jiq|p lias j| sujapdet of^segal, in opposiUon 
but, on the contartWy, JfotUi I^idflmd .wM P^hw^fovms bf'government; have 
inferior in these ref^eeli^id^ (tuv couhti^. ‘to the institution, 

in Europe. The efor^ iU. TrOlaud wOto ib.iab^Dbe hdo it numerous cor- 

greatly overpaid; audi^^lhoreforOtf^^y'.—The doctor 
neglected their duty, oO dj4ib0tol®t^itoly* 'iJ^mr/adds,^ ^ thtt it is lawful for the 
very little. 'The govptlphfnt. ho*'the affairs of 
nestly to ioauho sdlitoovor his interference apt- 

lishment and too; by its general 

view of refpnniog,b0t4dM£i^tofto tho poblic happiness.'' 
fluenced by any.:pO(i{tl6ah;;pdaHd«faj^d.^ Europe, 

He knew that the cw^{yiiisr^tou.is^^ i whet'e .i^ evihi of the tithe sptem, 
used as a poUdtnd siQi^htot^ihdgd^^ 'Aodthu^xpaato of the church establish¬ 
ment; but, in :mont,,bad beau allowed to continue so 

which could not !grea%mi[tot.Bo^^aitd and Ireland: and it 

tical support of-a. ehurete cte^ shortly to enquire, what 

ought not to stwid , ab^ i. £C5ri<%^ th® several European 

“Hear!” from tlmiTl^eAMi^Mwnt^^f,' ,iU^S«'4Jbii^nning w^ Italy, which he 
He was not tq be tadiiijl^d^<'b0cat0ejin the neighbourhood of 

cheers, but would repesit, idl'af the adtl ,^ i^b^|iif^;thehead of tho Catholic church, 
tliat governWntmustbabM^hidaedwhi^ [tovpimm Ikhto were first granted in 
icquired ihcpolUicpd si^ortof thcclei;^. ^ < 

for their maintehanae. CHeatJ] Hehnac; .;,^In.,PjOdjtB(mt, throughout that princi- 
that advantage would be, tahen of bhi ««!■ ^paltty, tithe wa% an object of little ao- 
pression; but he Imgged not to be Sf^ icottnt. The greatest part of the lands 
down as. opposed to the church establish* were tithe-free—the rest paid from l-20Ui 

to ]-50lh of the produce. 
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In Sardinia, certainly, the tithe of corn as for the pay of the army and navy.—‘ 
was heavy; about l-lOth, in many eases, The archbishops and bishops wore .very 
of the produce. differently provided for from those in 

In the Milanese, Venetian, and Rcclesi- this country. The archbishops had S(X)/, 
astical states, the rates all varied, but a year, and the bishops 6CW/, He did 
were very light, and never conaplained ofj| not say that tlie bi.$ho{i8 here should 
In the duchy of Modena, and Parma, be kept so low; but it would be much 
there was no real tithe, but a small modus better that they, fhouid ail have an equal 
in lieu of them. A|thur Young, in notic- allowance f(it. was of little consequence 
ing the tithe in Lombardy,-states, .that whether of4 or5*000/.,each, a-yearj, than 
one observation strongly im^nressed dtself that some ritould.have the enormous in> 
on him, that the patrimony'of the Church comes which.they enjoyed, jbvhiUt others 
was, under every government In l^Iy* badincora^iaosiqall as not to be able to 
considered as the prupOTty of ihe^stfde* meet the e^p^^tes^Cl’itheir stations^ with-^ 
and taken, or assigned" by them,-acii out holding a^ttt^yqfo^ices and livings,' 
cordingly. • * t V - .‘J duties.'Clu.#bicii,Jhem situation pre- 

In the free counirieS^f HoHand suid eluded them ft«n^,(!l^cfprhiing. If the al- 
Switzerland, the same principle had beau < h^wnses wei'ifrat]^W).zedi tlia eager.desire 
adopted. ' And It seemed iMincecutttkble'Hue translation ..would > bp,tatmn away, and 
that the first National Assembly ofFroacd; with-it*; thb-^Mfitf^atie. of-^the.Crown over 
should have been’blaiin'cd, as guilty^ofaj .tfasibi^ops^ilfhi^h.now made them noto- 
singular'outrage, fur '^deing' vmat ahoost; Tfbu^-iaubsprsibnt in-.theexercUe of their 
every country, exceirt E)[:%la,nd>4nd' Ii^; fadidearfunetlenst.;., 
land, had done with their * tithes'"addi-'Jf In-Qeirroehsy,'the, cler^,every where 
church property. Spain was at diet timei nc^i^sfixaa'salaries &om the govern- 
an exception, but had lately'folloWdd^tlie.; ^lenf.l but.dbu^ titbas were-still in somp 
example of other European states-* v- places levied by the goyeroment,. or by 

In Naples, the clergy Mhre stated to -my im^opmtor»*iaa difierent rates, never 

rich, and were calculated'to podste^ bih: miiipuntia^;to:*a-tenth, lo .that part of 
or 2-‘irds of the income*df'the Germany lefl^xoi* the-Rldne* tithes.bad 

and a considerable share piieeo eniirdyab^h^d* as in France. 

In Sicily, the clergy were aisOi(iiixtielimu| t:>*aPeas^%dSI^ eCntaiped a population 
and rich, which explained why the ,go-L«f^ W'Of ld-rmlliuos, of (Jifthrent persua- 
vernments in both countries^were poor, 8ioni!^aiL,seligiou8 persuasions, as the Lu- 
and the people impov^Shed. ahesstnSiCatholic^Cdlvinists, &c. were on 

In Tuscany, the grtmid duke Leopold < on.,e^dSl footing,.*eod were all paid by 
gave an example of reft^ which, might tlmsi^,ibl proportibn to tlie number of 
be followed with advantage. Tim property tbeir-wpoi^reg'ations*.^ .The court wore 
of the Jesuits had been taken aria .formed Chlvlnut]^; am although the Lutherans 
into a fund called tb|^Cl(hidMieal‘Pit^;,ari4*^SBtbol|«^yfete,iUIor 20 times more 
mony, and placed undetsbe jd^sdmtibri^l therefrom 

a separate tHbunoI,m'<«cdaeJie^>fdie#i^ , . 

gradually to abolUhvJj«itlteiiBs Taiidg>i«» ?(!»¥» 

reform, equally^bedefimeljimi^ekts^ charge 

the people, -bad kfeemisri^ opeodltiabiM 

many years, andi tbfobraaiirikbmiltfbiKm a^il^ ^ 

died, tfae *tithea^oF*^m W 

abolished for ever, andiaecriqeftafqiqfa^ sterling. The clergy'6f each penuiasion 

for the clergy in .suseetelmi^Millderltol W.ji 

fund. If the incotnea# tbb^pt^gjriiriMji^ apdawn?, glebe 

in Ireland; were rel^^yllligy^mf 

*8upposed to d»B^ifaad>«ebWl;MMl,eiii^ ' 

whenever they becamw«kefat«i|b^sttwk isidlS^ and 

not, in the same manpei!^itba«t qsbtn% i¥^feUew^ 

the payment of thectec^ todtri-pre^i 

for (he gradual abidf^nmlaf-titbeej^'Ali otbflr we^^^,4^325,7^ florms: 

•FrBhce, it'waswellkimvneiMttidieBiR^ W I,b26,b5(> 

abolished, and the clar|y'“, paid 

state; the money b^^Woted tbd.^filSs:;about £150,290/.'sterling. 
Chamber of Deputies* in tb«^»e rndnag^ pld j^rptestonr provinces of 
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Holland had about 2 nnUiona of goeldere, ** that the King Blmula have full poner 
or 180,OOOf. sterling; and the ten Catholic over churches and fouiulatious and theu* 
provinces, bjr the concordat of 1801, were revenues, and should approimate tiuiu 
to be paid by the state, in the same manner, them as much to thedonunui ot the Ciomi 
In France, the established religion is as he should think proper.” 

Catholic, and the concordat of 1801 aodljllh In several of the cantons of bMi/u- 
i817» restored the clergy to regolav bHow^ land, the religion wasexclusivelyCuiholn ; 
ances. The bishops at salaries as airsady and m others exclusively CulvilUil. Ill 
stated, and the parochial clergy at 404 to bqtm cantons both religions were pUoai u. 
tK)f.a»year. In ^budget for 1^ the fah* in all i^e caotona great changes wci,. n. 
lowmgsnmswerestatedt-^FortheCathoIic treduoad by the French Revolution, in 
clergy, salaries and nenslons, 27i<}QO,000 most pf them, tite tithes (wheio titht« 
francs; for cler^'of other raii^dast exifCed), and the church pioperty, weic 
600,0(^ fVancs; Total, S7,66(h000iiraaasr |idd» andisahuruis to the parochial clergy 
equal to 1,131,600^ S^KiiW. ' > asilgWNl Ptit of the liroceeds. Propric- 

In Denmark, the Watmshed tefaaiQtt tors of titheable lands wero*aIlowed to 
was Lutheran. Stamllln, db*aQtbor^ol#4t» pStohiatofM|> their tithes at a moderate 


IhaAi 

A' tooii ehari 


iln ^'4hnstldaft dominions the church 


lalm revenues, which the emperors 

‘gda heayily whenever they wanted 

ra __ _:_.1 .1_ 


thori^, in his Eecleslftllk^ GpogM^M' ' VPhMitiPil. , i 

and Statistios* in HSb^^saj^lxnat iMimi «•' lift ^'4hnstldaft dominions the church 
Danish parochial etearj^ m 4 huAialm revenues, which the emperors 

whole, greater ineomes Uimr rn'tooli ehargda heayily whenever they wanted 
Protestant countviei. ' Thif the mofttif* The, emperor Joseph seized the 

third part of the formev tithes. Toe oUon^ whole property of several convent», 
Cwo-thirds belong to the church,' or its eborches, drc. 

patron, and the khlg. The income of, In .the kingdom of Wirtembcrg: — tbo 
the bibhopsm no mise exeeediDg 7,00(h* population l,89S,462t the Catholic, Lu- 
or being under 2,009 rlit'^dotiars.'v > ^ i theran, and Calvinist religions, all equal. 
The same author stotes, that fnSweden,1 and the dergy ell pqid by tiie state; in 
the constitution of the church beim « the budget •tor 1820, presented by the 
great resemblance th- that'cf'Daneudk., ftmuidl mh^Or to the States of Wutcni- 
At tlie diet of Weitmhh^dn 1587>»^it< Mdi, ber£ the clergy and schools were ciiUbcd 
determined, after a hmg ^podtioOf <m the! at lollows i*<- 
part of the bishops, and tneii^ adherents, > 

, tgaurtkrtU. * ' riorim, 

Tlie Lutheran Cenfesskin 285^72 o.smIm Victuals converted iota Money 2H8,8tG. 
Calvinist dkto* > 827 ••«»•••••' <j » ditto, 1,22C. 

CathoKc ditto* '> 188,302 «awod*n*>* * ^ ditto* 41,691; 

Stipends to a fbundudotil ,a4iui . ' ' _ _ 

for females ' ‘J 

Together,-TSS,147 ^n^wrkilbQltt tterlksg* 


In the kmgddef^offiiimrinisUdbe p<h 
ulation, 3,560,000 ^-afeliaicpl, COthhifo^ 


cation, 0 


'1 SjO ; 


Mefitag;.. He had been thus particular 
athig how the church property 
Moot regarded, and how the clergy 
luppoiied, in other countries, m 
to do hway the impression which 
titemente of the rignt hon. gentle- 
ippeeHq might make on well-tnean- 
iriofie, dbaa there would be danser to 




pobnlanoUj m 1819, 
gioni. Catholic, Lhthergh] 'UtiS 
alleqcalf and tbedh^'iiv^ 
statethe bud^ 
followiog entries; we; fbfnatmmiariMKr 
tutions tor Wordiip, 39,96wfiorktat»4m 
universities, gymCtothiiM^' ftc< 110,898 
fioritfsi Sdam of der^ end teacboni 
818,000 florins; Bopport -of ehafchee solo 
schoohhOQsea, 50,000 florins; in' olL 
512,042 flOrina; equal to about 36,9^ 
VOL. VII. 
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be found, adequate to all ecclesiastical, o curate resides at a salary of 75/. a-ycar. 
expense, why not abolish tithes, «s had Henry Stcv. art had the entire rectory of 
been done in other counliics, instead of. Kcady, with 40 acres of glebe and a 
urging the people, by their exaction, to; house where he did duty. Ha had also 
rebellion and ruin ? It would be n greay the union of Mothel, consisting of three 
relief to the landed interest at the present} vicarages in Lismore, episcopally unitctl 


time to have a moderate commutation of 
their tithes, leaving the clergy to be paid 
from one public fuiifi. 

The abuses in the distribution of church 
preiermeut, in the frequency of non-re¬ 
sidences, and pluralitieB, would be seen by 
a reference to the returns laid before the 
House last session; He, had ntade ah 
abstract of.cach diocese for that purpose* 
and would state, as examples,, some in¬ 
stances in Armagh, Derry, Cashel and 
Enily, which he considered deserving spe-; 
cial notice, and likely to. give, some idea 
of the extent of the livings and nbn-resi- 
dcncc; but no public documents, he (Mr. 
ii.) knew of, would afford the House 
any correct information as to the value of 
the church property, properly so called, 
forming the chief income of the bishops 
and the dignified clergy. 

In the diocese of Armagh there were 50 
resident rectors and vicars, .and 11 non¬ 
resident; there wero 17 curates resident]. 
Of the pluralists, sir Thomas Foster held 
the union of three rectories in Armagh, of 
4,070 acres extent, with .17 acres of glebe 
and house. He had another living pf pne 
rectory and two vicarages in Dimltn dip* 
cesc, containing 12,$(^ a^rps, . with 
acres glebe and a house, where the duty 
was performed by a curate ‘at a salary of 
only 75/. a-ycar. He had also, he 
derstood, the mastership of, ParysfbirtV 
school. Charles Berraford .,h^. an edtliie 
rectory, but there was. no^retuifn 
extent; he had however 4^000.801^3 

t _ imtr __• -J '' 


111 1810, ond containing 19,200 acres, 
where a curate officiates for 75/. a year. 
Richard Stewart had an entire rectory, 
without quantity stated, and with 527 
acres of glabe, and a house. Hu had also 
another benefice, but not stated where. 
There are, piber very large glebes re¬ 
turned, . Johi^ Jepbson had 1,082 acres 
of,glebe, and. bQwse,''an lentire rectory. 
Ja^es Lowry^ an entire rectory, and 94(> 
acres, of glebe,, only nine of wliich were 
unimproyid. Williain Bisset, aii entire 
rectory, with 700 acres of glebe, and 
house. The average rental of land in tlie 
diocese of Armagh is stated, by Mr. 
Wakefield and others, at about 20r. per 
acre. , 

In the diocese pf Derry, there were 32 
resident rqctors, and IS non-resident; 
tbpre were six curates resident and one 
'^hsent.'James Saurb, the dean, had an 
Unipn made by patent in the reign of 
Jatfies 1st, of tnreq parishes, of an extent 
of 8^,6iX) acres’, lietur the city of London¬ 
derry, Tberp^'ime'also three perpetual 
PUfacies, but n'e.Return by which their ex¬ 
tent can be estimated. This benefice con¬ 
tains,.tbee glebppr one of 600 acres, one 
of .1.^0 a9.i;e8,.wf|thin phe mile, and one of 
j^Veret^ within'three miles of London- 
^ppry^ . The dut^ius of -that large dUtrici 
were.,the dean, assisted by G 
.l!he ipfipme of that Jiving must 
The^reir* William Knox had 
irec^pnes and viewages, with 84 acres 
. ^ 'if';® extent of 

glebe, of which 477. were ,i*» w^iinproyBUMctor^es'returited. The duty done by 


state. He had also (hp ehjtwe req^y 
Kellasherin Kilmore, no exteniHraW’^p^] 
but 1,300 acres of glebe,, whpw a; 
was resident at the salary of 7£i4 . ;4^ei^| 
Graham had two entti:arectoidM» 
extent returned; there were ^,'bpb^ 

837 acres of glebe,! besides sf; 
mountain tract; dfciifete a^ 
was resident pt one bf4he,recl^|di;^i'^,^.j 
hon. Charles Knox, archdeacdjp. pf 
magh, had a living of iwo pariw^tl^! 
Arnia^ where he was reiudentj 
any description as to , extent pc' va^p, 
but with 1,050 acres of.gleb^ and ahim|e.i 
He held also the union pf Bray 
parishes in Dublin, containing 9,60(11 acres, 
witli 24 acres of glebe and a house, where 


,|upat^Vpti'j75/lb The rev. Spencer 

tljfoJrectopqs and vicarages, 


ebe^i and .2 houses; but 


urned* ...ipo duty tUpnc by 
- The hon. Ed- 
—„_owp,,bad tithes 
acres, b that 
,deanery.-The 



parish by curates 
glebes have 
of first 
parishes. There 
large 

bpqpdpfA diocese. Dr. 

Burrpwsp.ihe, jl?rihcipal of the endowed 
school of ]finniskilien, bad the rectory of 
Druraragh and a glebe of 550 acres and 
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a house. Gilbert King had a glebe of age, he thought, were too 
1,610 acres. The absent rector, of Cup-{them to possess, 
pagh, W. Magee, had 930 acres, 
a house. The average rental 
in this diocese wa.s given by Mr, 
field and others at 18s. per acre. 

In the diocese of Cashbland Emiy there 
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were 23 rectors resident, and 15 non*re 
sident; 7 vicars resident, and 7 hon-re- j 
sident; 4 curates resident, and one absent i 
It C. Arnastrong had rectorial and 
vicarial tithes of the otiioh of Ballintemple i 
of fotir parishes, containing 5,%$ acres, a. 
glebe of 20 acres, arid a house. He 
.also ^^car of Ratlicole In Oi^dry, triiU 
had vicarial tithes, df’3,840 hcre^:/ l3he 
duty was perfdtmed by a'curtte of 
joining parish for 

Bagwell had reetpri^i^ iHcartdl tj^gi 
of three parishes, ci^tilping 8^l7.ilriyef» 
as chaiitor of Ca^(d, with ntri'e acres of 
glebe, and a house.“( the ,daty of theiri 
parishes was perfOririi^ 'by 'ttbree cuii|it^ 
at small salariesi Her “ had afeo, as ueari 
of Clogher, an en^re rectory, q^p^b^y 
unknown, with ’50^adr^s of glebVriutl' 
a deanery-house. B.-.'Cbugh baa the 
rectorial and vicarial tithCilof thrce'parisfips 
containing 7*162 aOf^, "'w^h W acires of f 
glebe, and 0 liousei'* whOi^e A burata^dld 
the duty for 75/.jysy«iri,_| ' He' 
entire rectory inIs^hltn'ana' Fdrne, 
where he itisides aftef’dpes' tlie duty> 
Joseph Palmer fhe dean'ibf' C^hol, had 
the rectorial and vicarial' tithes of three 
parishes containftij^ '7,965' acjteSj with, I'j 1 
acres of glebe.: alio ihrotf‘rectories' in 
Kilialoe, without carebf '^ids.^ ' H'e was 
also precentor'ia„wa^rfoW, ,i&d had Wb 
other sinecure Te'etririOS' 

.lames St. LegerSr ^ —^-iv- ...■ 

containing 8,8Sflf 
glebe, and a hodae; 
entire rectories ■ Ia'' CJoVlSp^- 'icoAtMfi^i: 
7,680 acres; arid resida^te'rieriftiy/'^ 
account' of bis' heriilii,''*at 
average'Value of the* rent bf liSidlhttbe 
diocese of lii&hy by “Mr. 

Wakefield ^md bth^rsi" htW#;- 
The grievance waB'trol'’aloiwy'Tgi'jlw 
one individudf.'^w^'oi'^tRriBd h^nfeS'llh 
diffiirent •dicc'eseSi' bik' gttiatre K* 


great for 
Dr. Beaufort stated, 
arid ! that the' bishops had the patronage 
of^and J of appointing to the livings of 1,392 
. ^ke- parishes, wiiilsl the Crown had only 203 ; 
i^at 867 belonged to lay patrons; and 
llll to the university; that there were 05 


piurishes impropriate without churches or 
incumbents. Mr. Wakefield stated, that 
therte were only 118^wholly , impropriate 
parishes in Ireland, and 562 impropriate 
Wories with vidarial endowments, which 
lessened the difficulty of making a speedy 
and proper reform in the value and dis- 

K osition of the livings in that country. 

[r, Wakefibld aUb said, that the livings ui 
the gif^bf (be archbishop of Onshel, were 
yvrirre annum. Tliose of the 

bjshob. rir Clonfert riot so much ; of 
Cloyofl* w,0^.;; of Cork 30,0001., &c.; 
and, that mri'ny benefices in Kilialoe, and 
O^er’dioceses were worih 1,500^. and up- 
tvar^, a-yoari *The non-resulenco was, 
irideed, asbriopsevil, arid deserving of iin- 
trie^'ste attention. / The want of n churcli 
and of a glebe hopse, with sufficient sti¬ 
pend, Iiad often been the pretence for non¬ 
residence ; and parliament had voted 7 or 
800,bdO/., within the past few years, in acl- 
ditiqa, to ih^skim arising from first fruits, 
for Iheyurp'bsri of removing these objcc- 
)lioW.', ' % patent of queen Anne, con- 
firnifi^rintfairieridedby ilie 2nd Geo. 1st, c. 
15, and other act^i the fir|t year’s profit of 
every benefice Or ^dclestabtlcal promotion, 
f jwhich ted bebQ'jnririexed to tho Crown 
pyHewry bibb granfed to commis* 
aioriers, as^usteee, to build and repair 



.tdmmisifioricfrs bad ohly, in the last 
'^ars, triheived S.boo/., akhongh 


The power of grahririg^p^sbtiorii lo ttfe, 
dignitaries of the bhu^, ariOW the clei^,,' 
to hold two'br more iwri^i'anfl'to be*ab* 
sent from thbm,’ r^t'ed'entirely'with fte 
bishops, who were, ehereftfre, responsible 
for the ab'u^e. This power''^bd patrdti" 


ten 
one 

s fiaCbme of the Sees, and livings 
icarit' 'in that timb had been worth 
’^ 00 , 060^7 arid more.; (iHenrl] It ap- 
ipeared to him h-sbaoiofal proceeding, 
i^Migt -tte people of England should be 
maed for suen lnr« sums of money for the 
.buiMrag bf“bhui’CheSj(‘,Bndi’the increase of 
stf^wfnr ‘the piilrt'Clergy of a cluirch, 
‘alr^firap' ritiblririd wi*h ample pro- 
Vi||^ iw tbesb iriorprises from cxii^fiog 


ffl.Rri’ tBesfe purposes irom 

He‘(Mr. Hume) hmlex- 
shfiin^iiitO'ithe'applic'titiori of that tuoncy 
^Otfdl^yariiament, and found muri ol it 
nppKiwrhi*'a rriabner certainly ncvjr coa- 

t'em%\ated by those who voted it. And yet 
(said Mr. Hu«m) most «f the diocests 
ball for a* farther exteosiou of parlia- 
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wientary aid For the game purpoie: and, 
M Jong as thia House should so iocon- 
nderately grant funds, so long would tlie 
^*’gy tat^ them, and demand more. 
fno attentive investigation of the returns 
of 1819^ even in Iheir present veiy imper* 
feet state, would, however, clearly show 
the causes why the fncohte of many of the 
resident incumbent^ aud curhtes weife tod 
small to enable them to live with comf^rti 
Xn the diocese of Cork hnd Roits, the it* 
oarages of Kilmacabea ahdlCilfaaghnabeh] 
are returned df a Vtfoe tdd small te aSd^ 
comfort to theinOumbent^ bdt this )rotid 
appear to arise from the Sfedtofial 
of these perishes belnf( ajl^opriathd-fd thi 
archdearadry, cdnsistieg of g lioecnreef 
four entire retries. In tii^e mender, flie 
vicarage of Aghedewn ih Ihe sttttie iliddese 
was put down as Ido emsli,' bedhuse the 
rectorial tithes alsd belei% fo the'&rch- 
deacon. The church ih>Aghac(oem wai 
built by aid of the bdkrd of first Ihiifr, 
whilst the rectorial* tithes went to tiie 
archdeacon. Temple Michael Vicdrage, in 
Waierford,wasreturnedastoo snlall for the 
maintenance of art incumbent, whilst tHe 
rectorial tithes were attdehed as a sinecure 
to a prebend. Mr. Lymbefry had the 
vicarage of Kilberry'.moadert', which was 
loturned as too small, the great tithed 
being appropriated tO the dean Of Cakbet, 
wlio was also precentor of 'Waterfbi^ 
In the diocese of de^ne, tbs thfde 
wtire rectories and viOhrages of Iheh, 
Robtellan, and Titeakin were returned" dk 
too small for anidcatiibenttbeingpartofiih 
union of five rectories held in cdmhtendam, 
WUh tho see of CloyUe, which u^ok cocti«< 
prised together about 19,000 OerOa. ^ ' 
It was evident from the inoUiriei 
which were directedito be'^mwe, in 
2806 end 1819, tbaXibis majail^''dd> 
sired to be informed of ibh'dAWnt dP 
each benefice j bat* erliethci^ lhp>^ frdHh 
query Was not precise enough, 'or' 
ttoin some other caCset'"t|ie htshiM> o^ 
Llphinwas the onlyode,!oth4'3fidiboe8e|7 
who had complied Wi^ that Otddr*' "Ih 


comfort to the incumbent; but whether it 
I consisted of entire rectorim, or only partial 
end|wtnenta was aotapedfied. Tlie neat 
beneRee, the union of CtOnfinlogb, con* 
Bisted Of the parishes of Clonfinloch and 
Cjontoskart, w 4<i740 acres, held by James 
Little, ajplufalist, who also held another 
ubion of five parishes in Killala, containing 
8S,IKX)acres, wnh47 aoreaofagkdsevaod 
uhouiek Mr,Littlewss placedasa non.ee* 
bident in^ £lphi% tho duties of wHich^ 
them bef^tto Chmrcli, were performed 
4be''otergym0n*of''ad adjoining parish for 
201. Uryear. And this union was stated as 
too asm^ but pordmmmmatiob was gtVen, 
whether roeteriei m vieardges. It would 
bo found that ihO^ tnmiey voted by parlia* 
ment bad been gilven, in many cases, by 
tbe hoard of trostew of‘queen Ann’s 
hehnty, to the chratM of benefices where 
there were sufficient funds, but these funds 
Were mijoyed by tho absent incumbents, 
the greater number of them dignitari^ in 
tbe cbordh^ who did not allow enough 
for the proper maintenance of their 
onrateSi Thus the bishops, acting os truv* 
teeaoffint fruHs^ had actually voted tothcir 
awn curates, in some coses, an addition to 
thehibtximefrom th6 public money, which 
ought to haiVe beOn paid from the income 
of the bene^pes * which they received, 
thuatwere tw peopla of Great Britain 
'pallid upon th ^y 'what the idiaent in- 
eumbenta ought to have paid out of their 
huge incomes, 

n was not merely from tbe benefices 
beitigheKll^tbe'dignitariea of the church, 
d practice'to general in every diocese, that 
lXrb'’'ipODmes d the resident clergymen 
l^wdroao scdallt^as to render it necessary to 
ttfifiie psamni pariihetinto one benefice, 
<w>nhahe up a proper ineomO: Bat it ap- 
pMMtli b^the luturnsj that sevCrai of the 
Owheps^il^l received d proportion of the 
titbM froth betiefice« .(In the report of 
Iheliishop of 0bii&st and Kiima<^uagli 
tbii praetieb ww fully explained ,* whore, 
Otft wlffg^pkribhei^ thwwhole number in 
rit# tKooeW, ddvVpakl thU quarta pars 


that diocese the retsmts Cppeafed Wlti*ike|[-td large a portion of 

oeen taken jn acrai from tbe chbrehrMlAi-' ^thrt&hetiWsmcfBleenifiir tbe bishop and 
i ^ d<9^fy<flt fh«f 4^1 ,otMr d^nitkries bf'dte see, that these £9 
oflandi^asimpodribldtoforfcai^ffii^'jlariWieo-had’i.been formed, into 14 
® ihb "puipese of Supph- 

retuniwd as tort small CO a€ord^ihfhf^ -iw} aptomriMent iprovition for the in- 
the ineumbeut; for inlShiitjev ICllllobjjiKd ^uibbbiitai'aral’IfcwoposeB, fiwthocimi* 
Kdlronan, were rnatmmm tMfiohiwl dathtbriof <tfiw kl^slajiare^che pfoprioty 
6,847 aOren, the ineumlilDb noineaiUteai -bf arii/vllimaijitee being >inadfr to him, 
lor want'of aglebif iSlidithb triMth'l#* tW'tehnoaiibf hh>s^fe 
noiLe a is slated as MU/kaU 1b pofiitiiWlltllittQ siMhtmTdeDP iastunbsQts, 
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ai> be ondentandfl to have beflD lier^^ore mopcrtf; he proposed to leave every 
done to the otlter bisheps in Ireland. living and See they now stood for the 
One mischief araiog from the onioa of present iocumbonts^ end it was only upon 
parishesi as stated particularly by tha ibcw death that he desired any slteraUQii 
archbisbop of Araiagh was, that th® i® the eaistinj[ aya^nu £Uear, hear!} 
churches were •u&rcd to foU into ruiB#* I«et them rcmam M intafests vested m the 
contrary to the inteatioaof the legiala^ partiei in possefsiop a® private property, 
turew Most of tha bi8h«|)S lament their in- u v^aa his intenutw tu have eoncluded by 
capacity to regidato thr^xceswv® mtiow moving for the ep|^^meat of a oomnwu 
which exists ea foroaiag.Uie diflhtenil.ooins i®0|* Which would ha<e bad emple time to 
of dignitaries; andttKhUhopofCorkjind nail for doqpihonts to rejoder tha subject 
fiam fully esplaina.thdae.diiettltiesaf inonsMUgible, egrlyjnaxMataipii, than 
arising from the statute of the Slst QatK if'CQuldha iCfhay postponed thainxeatiga- 
. and, cufo n. ,(M i until that periods but* havvag coop 

Altaoughi from, the ragne imioi)iex>tiu suJtodwith s^e boo. mambars ueasJum^ 
which the jr^uma 4ere'■given, itj ^aa hfl. thpugbt it hmi^,«ttthis lii^ ^'tbe 
possible that some RMStdM raighl be-ida- |l^Won, to^ moX®,, *♦ That this Hnliae^ 
tected In the statement < ha had made, Wlwr early lUi the nmit session of pav.> 
yet sufficienf ebuaea were pointed ow Kament, take mto oposWeratioa the state 
to show the necessity(of obtaining ifoUea' <lfi»w*a Estabthihod Church of Ivdand, 
information on all Ibesa lubjeots, Kn- apd the manner in which Tithes are there 
less the House waM tP the root-of collected, with a view to make such alter* 
the evil, it could not Obtain the object m»on and Improvement as sltall, under all 
it had in view. Thbrecduld be nb con* circumstMcesj jbe necessary.’' 
tent in a poor country wbare the diurcb . Mr* EUm^ m rising to second the mo- 
income vras so large, and an unequally tion of hia hon. fdenU, could not refrain 
distributed; where foera were so many Iham the expresaon of his gratitude to 
non-reetdents, and, more particularly,* him, for forcing upon the attention of the 
where those who r^fly contributad to House this most important question* He 
that income, did not belong to the church came into the House pr^and to support 
they were coropeUea'to support. the motion of bis hon. friend opposite 

He begged pardon fof thus long intrud- (Mr* Daly), and be regretted that that 
ing upon the attention of the House; but motton had been abandoned.^ He knew, 
he fell, that, with the knowledge of these indeed, the deep interest which bis hon. 
facts,he8houldhavefaitedinwduty,ifbe friend alwaya took in the afiaira of his 
bad not proceeded with a specific motion, nadve country, and the integrity of his 
after the hon. gendsmahhad^andoncd his. viowa; but be lamented that a question 
Would Ireland he satisfied^wtth a bill, to |o deeply involving the interests of Ireland 
permit the leasing of tithes,, if all parses ahoulo be postponed by aentlemen who 
agreed? Would England he satisfied were so much more nearly Interested in 
with It? Was it not then nceetiary some- the Mpditlon of their own people. He 
thing more effident should ba done, soma* was the more stronply imprefsed with the 
thing calculated to •pae^ foot country? necessity of adopiing some conciliatory 
It would be vmir toieixp^ plt^e ^ that measures for Ireland, when be found they 
unhappy country, so long a* this quastitui wem called upon to re*enact the frightfiU 
of tithes remainod unsettlcdit and the first and odious insurrection bill, for stili co¬ 
step should be tq asctfitijb tha wbol# Sc* ,erci^ that onfinrUinate country. When 
venueof tha diurcb astabj^fnent in Ira- be saw sueb a state of thinjg^, it struck 
land, the partfoobr vsloa ,and state af him, as an Er^liahauin, that if bis consti- 
each See, and by what ngl^ the d^aita- tuente w^a fufering, all the horrors of 
nes of tha chtwch were ceceiviiig so large a foodoa, oppteadon, and misery, which now 
portion of the ravedne from the benefit,' .a^tad unhappy country, it would 
leaving tiie poor revd^nt ^ratn ta b® Ix^oma his upparative and uncompro* 
provided for eut> of the public piicic. ‘milling duty to force upon go%eminent, 
Unless they eofoarkc|d in tUwcomprebaa- even if be gave his general confidence to 
abe inquiry, it wpi^^hC in. vain to hope any.atd of ministers, the immediate ucces* 

, for qny redress'of avih* vhick bad b«^ instituting an inquiry ^he 

ccOtunea.ia tnafosOg. fruits. Hq iptavanoes of tije people, and at least of 
b^edeneamone to guard himself agamsl ifoyiiiAg that redress, nhicli a teform of 
fooimpntaUonofiQta^gvMlblinytaiai’dyihkl odmaa system pronused, whua they 
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were arming the law against their out* 
rages. If, os an Englishman, such would 
be his reelings for his own constituents, he 
at least ought not to withhold his sym* 
pathy from bis Irish fellow subjects. He 
confessed he should rather have voted for 
a more limited motion than the present, 
believing the more cautious way in which 
they approached so momentous and de¬ 
licate a subject tb^ moat likely to lead 
to good practical results ; but he was still 
prepared to go the length of his hon. 
friend’s motion, rather than suffer the 
session to pass away without some format 
step being taken in the business, {t tras 
full time that the state of tithes m Ireland 
should undergo thO* most rigorous exaoai* 
nation, and he was far from th|nking| ah 
inquiry into the enormous estates of the 
‘church and their ap^catioi)> with a vimr 
to such practicable reform aa the spirit 
of the times required, waseither pfematore 
or inexpedient. In thus stating bis xaserit 
to the principle of his hoo. friends motion^ 
he begged to be understood as neitbat. 
agreeing nor disagreeing in the statements^ 
with which he had illustrated it. Tbe 
grievances were so deep and mimifold, that 
exaggerations from tbe suferer werato be 
cx pec t ed ;but this did not render inquiry the 
less necessary. Tire ready objection to ait 
inquiries of this descripti/oin was> tbedanger 
of touching any pan of sq venerabia a 
structure, and the same was stfted to att 
reforms in tbe adminastration of various 
olEces iu Ireland. But the right/bon; 
gentleman (^^r. Peel), it wae abkaUtr*^ 
lodged on all sides, bad made the serious 
attempt successfully, without any ,of'the 
dangerous consequences formold from It, 
iu other departments;; -^nd he bad'been 
surprised to hear from bis right hop. sue^ 
cesBor in that office, t|w preiiijt-aeorttary 
for Ireland, that the bioft^ktenitvarefc^^ 
the Irish governradnt: ^ qpr^nt conttml^ 
plated in the tithe systeiQ>' Wa^ botne ila^ 
movtil of abuses,in tbeeoolesiasitiqalcoanMij' 
—liis advice wouldbev-toloquirewbetbei^ 
it was not practicablalto* rffoEm tbbea 
courts, by removing vthn eystmn wbb^ 
rendered recourse to them^ai allneceesery.; 
Thisc^stion had againrbeebt 

mad^hc subject of pftrHmqewnry apB«! 
mad^endoa, and as oflen aaib mu/^urge^- 
government bogged it/inigbtfbe left to: 
them, and tlmt in due tima^tbdy^tmldbej 
prepared with some plan tq.jBuboi;^>to the! 
consideration of ,the House. iSTaer after; 
year had been wasted, without the least; 
iijip roach to a performance ’df tbw pro-; 


raise; and now they had the con.=olatory 
dcdavuti'jn of the right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Plunkct) that, ns he could not see 
his wdv through the difficulty of any 
satisfactory arrangement, we were to bo 
content to go on with the present wretched 
system. There was no difficulty in taking 
away from the people, the sacred right.s 
which ought to be secured to them by the 
constituti'oU~in passing Insurrection and 
Suspension' of the Habeas Corpus acts; 
but when we came to talk of tithes, that, 
m the consideration of this enlightened 
statesman, was too Intficate a subject for 
this Hou&e of Commons to deal \(ith in , 
the nineteenth centory! The right hon. 
Kentlemhh h^d laiait dd\7n as a maxim, 
that any interference with, or forced com- 
mUtatidn of, tithes, would be an unjusti- 
fitble'violation of the riglits of private 
property. There might be some delicacy 
m*'this . 'respect with lay impropriators, 
nltbOugh Wlt^ the public good, and the 
bappinose. or misery of a whole people 
was concerned, the legislature would 
sdSrcelV be- more scrupulous than in tlie 
case of a common road bill, or some tax 
nffisoting particular class of society. 
But he utterly denied, that this principle 
cOuid, with the least justice, be applied tu 
the church tithes; or estates, which were 
the public propertyr*and liable to be dealt 
with in:such manner as appeared most 
beneficial to the publto interests. To a 
rational extent, he had no doubt, they 
were wisely Bpj^ed to tlie support of the 
establishment, and cn that principle be 
alone looked at this question. He must 
always regret thkt a case like the prebcni 
was made.out; demanding as it did the 
moat, rigid and unsparing reform, and that 
the object of tbatirOform was our religious 
establisbment,' wbich,< in an enlightened 
iclflODtjry'Kke Oteat Britain, should be a 
ji^eb of extob^nee in ito constitution 
add ;admimstrifti 9 n. Buty look to the 
statement jfrom^idl ‘ quarters, and' con- 
^fomed by'member* (^ pll parties before 
the <',£ 1011 ^ The m^agement t>f the 
jVdmfohwopertybv irekind'had'been one 
[unkiiri^synemwf opprettion op a peopie, 
it alWays be eeemieCted, hostila to the 
'riri^gidutltoDets df .the existing establisb- 
iwul wad bt tdlits parts a eource^f 
feddlem Btigi^Un^oebtention between the 
:Uppcw.and tower etassm, and wide-spread- 
deasorklixatide. He would repeat 
,tbe questidb^vraaan attempt never to be 
i.mi^e'to^'rannve tbe cause of all this 
,misefy, imteud of providing againat its 
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effects by coercion and severity ? From Ireland, conciliatory and bcneffcial to all 
documents on the tabic, the House mi^ht classes of the community. Ho again 
judge of the extent of litigation, winch thankedhishon.friendfor having brought 
this system gave rise to. In Galway on his motion, and trusted for the support 
alone, and the grievance was general, of the IiOn. gentleman opposite (Mr. 
■17,Ocb tithe causes had been tried in five Daly)‘, although be bad declineu to 
years. He would ask any English mem- press’ the question 'himself^ from ■ the cir- 
ber, how long they could' expect to,re* cumstances in ii*hic|jt he found hiinsclt 
main discussing the pubhe interests in that jdaced, 

House, if such an enormous and. unboar* , Mr. Dennit^ JBrovme said, be was a 
able grievance were suffered to exist in, wkrm friend to the praiciplo of a commu- 
England? His hoc. friend had talked of taUon of tithes, hut had never heard a 
the necessity, of resistanco to such op**, speech so weell calculated as that qf the 
pressibn, if relief t^id not be found for; hon, mover, todestroythose feelings which 
It in parliament. *Ji|, knew little .either, happily prevailed, for the purpose of pro¬ 
of the spirit and feelings of £ngUshme»«k motiog so desirable an alteration in the 
least, who could calcuTa^<Upen|be',,sub*' tithe ■ systetn. .He therefore # cautioned 
mission of thd peoplemf.Kentj or Surrey, thtfte. who were ^deterroined to press that 
to the extortions of a prieplhobd, e|^c»^ consideration^ upon parliament early in 
to them in religious feeling ae4 opinions^ the ensuing seistOn, how they listened to 
similar to the exaotiona.of the'Pre^tant theJioni-niemher, or associated themselves 
church from the Vrefebed. peasantry with .^he revolutioCary sentiments which 
of Ireland; or who pould; suppose them he had just'avowed. That hon, member 
the tame and subdued rejects of .8,01^ had duelmmed the. principle of comrauta* 
annual vexatious tithe causes in the eccle- Uon, as not beii^ enough for his purpose; 
siastical courts. And if, as he thanked but ^uobody besides himself had ever 
God, the people of England would uot< dreamt of shaking to its foundation the 
endure such a state of oppression, ou^bt whole tenure of the church property of 
tiicy to tolerate the.continued infliction. Ireland. He earnestly implored his coun- 
of it on the suffering and now starving trymen to vote aghinst the motion, which 
population of Ireland? .What must be was oaleulated socomjdetcly to mar their 
the nccessaiy eonaeqUeneo? Other own work, and utterly to disconnect 
countries, he might now; he bdieved, say* themselves ftom any liability of being 
all, since the b^py revolution in Spain, deemedparticipatotiin those revolutionary 
had got rid of the; oppression of this aad monstimus meaiures which the hon. 
system, by convulsion*. ■. If parliament did member had .propounded, 
not seriously inquire. into the subject, Sir NempM said, that, in the exer* 
and by wise and temperate, reform, re- cuaofbisduty^he iuid more than once had 
medy the abuses.of the Irish; and'he might* to. record his dissent from the proceedings 
add, the English es^Ushm^t;,we of successive-'governments of Ireland, in 

at no distant day, also».be involved m a^ fooniequmice of their leaving •unremedied 
contest with the. nebpla&r its>exittenod(: many of the evils which agitated the pub- 
thti result of whicn.wouldiiol be doubtfuL’ lie mind.' He was induced to make this 
It was because ba wished’^tp^nvertfSaeb'^: remark; because he had heard that even- 
lamentable consequenee^'-.tthat be i^^;mgaome gentiemeo express their readi- 
risen on the pr^nt ooeasktn to sdeoW^ pem to leave the matter for the present 
the motion of his hon. ftiwd, and=^h> add., undiseussed, on tlmSort of promise which 
his intreaties, in &.vomr e£ spamjm^ddiate/ !hsd been girea on.’the part of government, 
inquiry into tbismomeeteimaiibjeeb>/|diai; to come mihvaxd'nidct-.session, either with 
hpn. friend had most judicmudyaudwiseiy' 'a stetement of-the mtasures which they 
protested against any jnteationt^ inter;*' [mi|^tciiishe mean time have adonted, rc- 
fering with psetmrt rested inteiwsm^niidl the system m tithes, 

when he referred to'tke settlement With esifcdt;acknowledgment that nnne 

had so happily taken place to Scotian^; IsuHi'tliad^been determined upon. His 
the beneffdal e&cts .of fhich were so: dbjBetion.to all this was, that upwards of 
conspicuous in the moral and religious; Ifivoyears ago; tlwnoble earl at the head 
habits of the peopletof that country,: he. Of his majesty’s government had declared 
couldnever despair, that parliament might: ,in theolher House; that government had 
adopt some mode of commutation, and then for some time had the same subject 
distribution of the church property of under their consideration, and that, :il- 
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though th« prinoiplfe of commutatioo | oew cl»urch» ®r_of 

might pot be Applicable to tlio exwliog 
state ofihtoga m England, it might he 
mipUed to IreUod. Now, with such an 

wfuUmed engagement as this before the^ 

eyeik traa it reasondhle for hon. (wnv*" 

IMA to confide in thU womiso f the 
veenment, that it would come forward m 
the bogmoing of n^t s^ion? H« ^ 
most ready to give the hon. n^bw for 
Oalway full ciedit for the beat intentions, 
hut he thought he had shown rather tpo 
much facility in allowiM himself to be 
over-persuaded by such a ptomis^ w 
abandon his original int«Ation.^ With 


AbdnuWM aas|t ^ 

sipect to the quealioil nfw buoro IM 
llouse, he should cpnl^ himself tp state 
the grounds upon wl^eh he should oner 
another proposition fartheapprobattetoof 
the House. Among the tanny gnevancaa 
which had been pointed uni tothe Hoiufc 
the union qf parishes hgd not been au^ 
iiciently urged. Oo the fiist ^ had 
presented a petition from the Protwtan* 
lohabiunts of two pariahes in the wunty 
of Mayo, setting forth that the umon of 
those two parishes, which had been maw 
under episcopal authority, htyl cQumwely 
shut out the great majority of the pa- 
Tishioners from all access to any place of 
public worship, according to ttw «tes 
the established church. Now, tn regmd 
to this parish, two retimws had l«en piade 
to parliament; and if both of them were 
correct, very extraordinary Acci^lf, 
indeed, must have befaUen the parw m 
question. In 1806, the bishop qf the 
diocese stated in hiareUirn the foct Qt the 
union of the two parWiei. By the same 
return it appearedt that the wen incumr. 
bent was no relation to the bishop; that 
the dimensrons of ^a 
were 10 miles in lenglfe^imd 8 mlwadtht 
and that there were nr ^ two 

churches in the upimit one of wbiw waa 
at the time only half builtt but 
begun in conSoqueoca of . 

5001., granted by thi Aftt- ftoBf dlwi 
Now, ms return conbtinea nontpHUquM 
either of the completion of 
or of what had Become eC ihai 
The next return modi' brilia ' 
of tWs Mshop was dated in", 
after stating that there wls ol . 
described the parish as bcmg'41 
two miles in fongth and one ia«. 
since the fitne or hU predecessor.,, prry 
new bishop had contiaudd t^iocumbai^ 
in favour of h}a sen, but this i^wn aW 
failed to take any notice either of the 


U^w WSS%isv**p — ^ 

been given towards iW erection. TJese 
facts might show thq Btouse how cautious 
It should be w giving credence 

to returns of this oqturS. Though those 
returns might not mean to,ataie things 
faTff ffij y. they frequantly were so fraiped oe 
to suppress a pmt of the truth. No one 

board of fiwt ffuits to have examined what 
was done wiljl tWs sum of 5001.; and ol 
the bisboB wJm fSttadvHW dweese m 1810, 
to bate conftdf^the report Of his prede¬ 
cessor in 1806. .Tlfo»ettnwo*«*^PV‘6»e«,- 
were of 

aayer^, f^ebei pf i»6Q0 to 2,000 
antes id extent, without any glebc-hou«e 
or chiweh upon the^*, *hp act passed in 
the reign of Cio.^d, however, expressly 
declared, that where fho benefice was 

yrortb lOqi. aa to. ^® 
heuse sboold he built. The House ought 
not la allow these infriogements of the 
atatnte by incumbents who, in some 
cas^bad 1,600 acres pf glebe, on which 
no aMieihouse W*a erected—who were 
nImSSS—who Used in another diocese— 
who perhaps hSd another glebe of 400 
aerfis of, more profitable land than the 
gbhe of iwger. Would the 

House attew ti|is? Was it for a moment 
tA he tolerated I In 1806, M the organ 
of the Irish government, he had attempted 
to move that House to insUtuto an 'o-- 
Quiry Into the state of the church and of 
Vch lands. lu 1807 , he bad brought 
Wrwardtheaame wbpict; but the pre- 
vioM r^aoy oiode oi 

getting lid ef all questions that happened 
'to M msaaramble to ministers—was 
(gievad npon it. So lately as 1817, the 
,D«wer QflbelordliiUtfDaot was exercised 

I iHth respect to the onion of panshes. In 

^ ^ a^_^ A.t.^ Wiwifl 


fdWionrhad di- 



|sp ^n by the ^- 
ihid in one cose ove 
of KillaJud had 
rectptii^t this 
cem^ting ft district measupng 

'ftom wMt to east, was made V 
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How was it possible that the established i to give compensation to the olcr»v t'oi- 
ivligton C 0 u((i be prop^rlv taught or Ub- I dormant cTaims. At the same time, he 

helaitt pariihes of tilts d^criptfoO? If never would be the advocate of spo- 

parl^ment did not look to subjects of liatioh. He ^ think it essential, not 
such just complain^ as diose which hud odl^r to the prospewit;^, but to the safetj 
now been brought tipdef its noUce, eputd of the estiibiisbedi^hurcb, to give a com* 
any effectual remedy bol &^ed for'? muCaiton tbits eleig^ for every thing in 
Could it be expected that the rroteslant the ritapb' of ttUm which they had custo- 
worship should not sbnsibiy decline bhd thai%. received. Se long ago as 17dl, 

dimini^f Bish^ Po’cockf, when hehad Mr. Dobbs, iii lih ritem.orial to the then 

the diocesO of Ossory, had tdken great lord lieufeoant, eomplainod, thstthc'col- 

S ains to ascertain its. pbpulslioh. In thdt Ibetten of tKhbs was a permanent ottshtcle 
iocesc the Protestamt pbpulatim ^<^4 to. the peace'bf the, country. - As the 
diminished in the proportion of 'tWtf- ^riod d# the Union, Mr. Pitt had pro- 
fiftccifths, while hsgeueralpopalaiiiidn had ttiised thathdhea bhoold be coMiinuted: 
more than doubleO.^iK.^e same ^bets' Ihe expectations of those who hdd'beet^ 
would be found to bxist lit tMb dby, bitt‘ e^mb^ of Ae Irish parliament, had^ 
more extensively^ Relnbani tbtaQ^ah, howe^^ bebn'cmnpletely frustrated, aiid 
amendment to t^'m^cdib6^bf hIS'1^. pH promrses hid been forgotten, except 
friend, because hfe ^eaighrn’ weii bflthe! the private'bargain of those who could 
greatest imnortaDce’''fo^‘dii^ the'bttdrf*; dbSc^d to ntake them. The right lioni 
tion of parhaiu^Vtd.d^’to'c^jdMs'Which' hbrbtset, after alluding to the danger re« 
obviously admiUed t4^'BTBeBor.fttion,'-in-’ front"the'constont agitation in 

stead of taking too widd'^fange hi;lhe> Which, for so King a period, tlie minds of 
outset. That amendincnt/wbuld be ta *7,000,000 of people had been kept, by 
tbeso wordsTHaf, with a'view' to rbason of the existing system, insisted on 
the tranquillity and happiness of Ilcland, ^e-nOcesstty bf an immediate alteration, 
tin's House will, in tW early part of next, (tod ebndifded with moving the above 
session, take the si^ject of tithes, as af> amehdioetif.. ' ' 

fecting tliat part of nto UnitediiKiUgaonr,. ■ Mr. Croaldiim roso to express his de- 
into its most serioiijsconsideration, wifb u cided disapprobation, both of the original 
view of substituting for Ihe^ireseorpre- .motion aiid bf the aifiendmenf. Tlic 
carious and vexati6iiB modbwfiib|>pbrtiiw object of the' emendment was to pledge 
the established chu'f6li,''kfftot' and libetm thb House to lakC the subject of tithes m 
equivalent, fairly aissCSsedand levied.**^ In Ireland into its ttonsiderauon early in the 
moving this amendment* ltt]t him liot be* next iesslod,'wi^ma vie'w to assign to the 
accused of ftivourihe 'spoliation. ' Spo**. 'Cler|^ Xfutl ind’1h>cral equivalent, fairly 
liation hd left tb metoben of the ''akiessedbndjtevied.-' He would not then 
Union parliament;* -By the journals bf ebt^ .4'discussion whether it was 
that parliament ie^anpea|r(^ that b b9| pbisiMe; considering' all the various and 
was brought in ihete''6h''bne' oecksibh, 'pc^'plicated interests-tha^wero involved 
**to quiet and ba^^l. .daiMd^'fbr unpaid ‘%f-thisja^ict,to'coiinetoany satisfactory 
tithes, &c.*^ Thaf'blil'^Wks^brdUgh't ibib Wtriiem bf commutation. BuHie was sure 
the Irfsb hous^' b^ 'toae''e'Vb^-gentleman would admit, that 

the 26tlt of ‘If'sueh a aystem were practicable, it 

attorney -would t^uire great'and serious considc- 

and'Mr. ^itoe Seijew^W^ftt fitsdohrit woiud demand full and patient 

was r^d u sccofld')Sb|W PinqUiry, and tbetit would be necessary to 

’bn the toakeprovkiicntltiid arrangements for tlie 

jt third *trmb' aBff'jfa4idd;‘ an^ eqtilbmeiitw fO^ thhesj which were to be 

'’Count Castlerra^h''wn‘''dinft[^d''to*baifty ebbiddefed^ini very-different points of 
the bill up to the toid^ bad. detito' tl^il vibW^^becaiAe Utey Wbre applied to pa- 
concurrenbe tltere^''^':CHeaf lJ.'^'' irisllto ptaeeid;under very .difibaent cir- 
only thd other' nighi that'rfobib'lordWb| 'pUnsilitotes;' "With ri^ard to the abstract 
pleased to say, he hoped‘ibat he (blr JV ^dsKtfou^of the commutation of tithes, if 
N.) did not intl»d to tritoeb atml- oA (wopoto upon the 

diurch pfo^rty; 1^. 'this taunt eotoo 'prhibfple- of justice—-if a full and fair 
with a good'grace ftoni'the toan who had equivalent was to be given for the prn- 
trcnchM, in other*tiiheij; so largely upoi -perty to be taken away, and if the ofifer 
It 1 He dkl nothtieud, by his amendoiebt Were voluntarily accepted by t he clergy — 
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to such a system of commutation he stale of expectation for six months, and 
should not only have no objection, but if then to tell them that those expectations 
it were proposed, he would give it his could not be realiaed? If, on the one 
warmestMsupporti But a. commutation band, the House was bound to look to 
founded upon any other principle, be the advantages that might result from 
would resist, as a most unjust violation of holding out this pledge, it ought not, on 
the most sacred rights. The question, the other, to shut its eyes to the dangers 
however, at present, was not whether a that might ensue from its ultimate failure, 
pommutatinn was useful or practicable, But .there was another point of view in 
but whether tlie Hcftise would 'enter into which he considered this question, and 
a pledge with reject to its conduct in the which furnished him with an additional 
next session. From the knowledge he reason' for objecting to this proposed 
hud of the practice of that House, he pledge. The right hon. baronet had 
confessed he was not aware of any good stated, that one of the great objections to 
that resulted from pledges of this kind; the tithe ^stem in Ireland was theimodc 
on the conUrary, it .appeared to him that of collecting them n tlAt it.was attended 
whenever tney had been given, they had with so imich hardship and oppression, 
alwaysbeen attended with evils or incODve- thal the people were almost generally 
niences of one kind or other. Thereasoti disposed to resist the payment. Now, 
was obvious*r-the Houpe was called ilpon be begged siaiously to ask, if this motiou 
to give a pledge gener^iy upon some ab> were carried, what would be its probable 
stract propo6iuon;but wbeh the period for e^ct upon those who were represented as 
redeeming the pledge arrived~wlien the. previously disposed to resist the claims of 
abstract proposition was embodied into the clergy f Was it likely that they 
sliapeand8uWance*«*when allits details would'be more disposed to pay them if 
were presented to view$ then it was almost they were told that it was probable that 
uniformly found that those details so little titbOo* would be abolished altogether ? 
accordeu with the abstract priuci^e to ^Would th^ be more inclined to pay them 
which the House had aoeqeied, that'it if they found this pledge accompanied by 
became necessary either apparently to declSrationO of members of that House 
abandon its pledge, or to assent to mea- thatitwas their duty (oresistthepayraent? 
sures of which it did not really approve^ Would it be fair to put the people in that 
~>But there was another evil rteuttlftH' rituOtihb^ and* to Oppose them to all the 
from such pledges. It was the duty of serious consequences that must result 
the House to bear in mind,in the dif^rent froth, ihe^ disobedience to the laws? 
measures which it adopted, the' ligbt'ih Would it be just to the clergy, either 
which those metMuros were likely to. be 'tbuS'to dcpriVe^bem'of their incomes, or 
viewed by the persons for whose beiiofit place'them'in a state of conSict and 
they were intended."' The'right’hon.^'Btigarioii'with their parishioners? Upon 
baronet thought that the pledge wb^h j^ tliesh grounds,lhen,%c should oppose the 
now called upon the House'tu givoWhS.-Aiotioiii.»^^t^''however much nc might 
calculate^ to franqatUta& IrolOna ih 4he 'diSiit froth Uie tight hon. harobet upon 
interva}:^ti^en<lusaod^e nhatsyatioD,:'tW^ j^nbral qbi^iqd, there werd some 
butheh^gged to s»k tbO r^f #1uch'bO'^r^tiy concurred 

ruQct, supposing that bo chulo^^#ith' nihi. - He that it was the 

the House to give the propbsod’t^^^^ph^' ^Wtyt'pf'j^yiarHphtft fb mainlain the rc> 
supposing that when the righfr cmnl He agreed, 

ronet came forward noat ^fhy^r^at^ d^ienr of county was 

plan of commutation, heoo^ld^lipf i^f^^ftho^^le&j^ha^ifmany parishes 
tlio House with the juitieot^ itO-prini^^eil .^elfbare of one 
orthepracUcdiility ofttsdetaUt,ak^frohi> ^ was 

the innumerable dmciiltiOi'AahUtts^hd W go^niid^ to notice it, and 

the qutttion, it must be ^ 'to’ coffbet the evil; 

woanovery improbfOile stipbo^qliji^p^- tWifnhject, the right hon. 

posing that in consequence'for any in- 
Eho.ula ultimately fiul in that/^iik^'^hii^ Tmrtrmicm^'hb' 

wouldosk the right hqfti bsrohOtlirb^idb’ 'p^ii 'id*h|a;''pplii^ '^e'b the right 
it was a ^likely ^niode tO'tran<l(ihiig0 'li ’oqii^;barijdet(wd\U9» 'in . his candour, give 
country, first to'excito hopes^ anxl'ilhon'tb' -tlfc I^’feb4ernttebi credit for a sincere 
UisappotuV thetit«*^tpki^'the people'fh a dbafK* to oorrebt 'tUbto 'evils ^ imd as a 
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proof that they possessed this disposition absence of the incumbents, it should have 
he begged to state one/act, which tvas, boon stated how generally qualified curnies 
that in the only case of tho Uoiou. of pa- were, who were resident, and fully equal 
rishes whicli had occurred since the pro- to ^ the dsteharge of all the duties of re¬ 
sent lord lieutenant had been in-Ireland, ligioo< In the case.alluded toby thehon. 
the Irish government had disunited theuif gentlenaan,'©? tha tewnts of lord Blayney, 
—Upon tho subject of the residence of it nnght have been inferr^ from his state- 
the clergy his feelings.were- as strongs as raent, that;tl»ey Were lel't wholly wiUiout 
those of any man, No.one could bemore any religions'iMtroclof; but in that «i 8 o 
convinced toan hq was, of the innumerable there was a resident:curate, whose abilitiua 
advantages that restdted&om . a resident had nevw been objected to. The lion, 
clergy; and no effort should be wonting, member for Abei^en had spoken of tho 
on his part, to promote , 8 o necessary an great exaetjona of the clergy of Irefanid, 
. object.; because he was convinced,, it; I Noir^ it was admitted by every gcnilcOtatr 
was the great souroe, tp, which j^ey | vthn was acquainted with Irel^d, thsdthet 

look for the moral impfoycpient.t^l/elaTHjkr [clergy Were wot seveih m their exaclionfa; 
He begged, however^te^obsery^, tHat^r &ct^ lliOy demanded ranch less 

observations i^hich had,.b^n j.t^ah.they Were ontided to; and that thw 

unions of parishes, and pon^r^idt^e^ |i^eyaeee arose from the mode of ool- 
clergy, were not altogether £sif>or^C^rC<H^' 'l^ion to which they were driven. The 
It was undoubtedly..tr.iie, .as-a igeneral'. 'heh.^merabeir had stated to the House; 
principle, that tlic.uoioq of .pariisl^was, 'i*rh'at be called,a series of facts, collected 
bad, and that the nph.residenue,of.cier«' ifrpm aU-.sortS' of authorities, ancient and 
gymen was an evil; bmtyet,)Oii-Uie other\ mpdern,' authentic- and doubtful, anony- 
hand, it was indisputably true, that, there .; moqa.ei^ avowed :• he hod put them t<s* 
were cases in which benedts had result^ . ]E[Pthar widiouc investigation nr examina- 
from the union of parishes,-and there ^on ofanykind;'and,uponsuchautho-> 
were also cases in which the noQri’e 4 idencet ''r^» he had, felt himself warranted iit 
of the clergy was ^lly just^cd., *$ 1 ^- iniwing .a difect'^ attack-upon tho whole 
might have expected,-eyen^ from the cap*, hhitreh establishment, not only of Ireland, 
dour of the hon. meidber for Aberdeen,-.^^ but .pf ibis country. Tho hoii. member 
that when he attacked, the clergy for^ had made a statement respecting the 
non-residence, he woidd . aisplb^e stated , hudipp bf Waterford,. whotn be had ac« 
that which he must have known from the eased pf nxamin^ tl^es from a parisli; in 
same source of information, that erder. to add to. his own Ovetgrown in- 

in many of the cases m.wli|ihh .el^gymen. [bbjl 4 'e;t.' Now, tbe/^Mt was, that the tithes 
were returned as <nop-rMideut,jjiey. re>., the bi^op 0 f Waterford hadaug- 

sided in the parish i^omingtp their owh,^ mepted did nph^bclong to him, but to 
and that the only reason wl^ they did A j^Prity of which he was the trustee, 
not live in their own parisb/wfw .thnwant . - And here he eoohi not help asking gen- 
of accommodation, . ^. wiqe /lbmpeet; .depen, whether it was to he considered 
the absence of the clew^naMfqae. from' ,as ^ a principle to lie adopted by that 
age and indrmjty^ . ptp^s Jrptp the last thirty 

from a variety , of Pji,|(^;,;i«^,,pfeperty‘.of every other kind had 

venial; but there wpre #|(hy',under?^bif^ ^ m .vahie, the property of tlio 
cumstances that cidled ah>ne Was to remain stationary? 

of the House. !|!hay^e^ c^Jiyhifi^ ceiteiniy some of the argumcots 

been referred tai;;as',d^^ ,^Wluch^lm.; had he^ *** 

, guilt, that of the ri^rem ;.estabhsIf;4hpi|H^op^ He begged 

’one oftliis description, hU'absp|p.bci^i;Phce dhiclnim any intention of 

occasioned .by'qn, 8ttpwnjqe;, tt^n;,l^.,ir^rowingoub.ltpy insinuation against the 
wife, in an illness'whienyfQqlfii^^.j^r , Of Im^d ;.'hut he felt pimsclf 

moval to a irtikler cMjnathH jt wtmid perfh^y.fanmoted ju asserMlig, that 
liave been but fair, if s^tlfmeb, amrv i^redli^i^tiin ititbes >0 Ireland had been 
enumerating ihe evils which existed, had to the reduction of rents.— - 

also pointed out the,i.qiprb,yements whit^.-Hpwg^aaid thus much, he should only 
had been'made; and when It was broadly., i.tt^unie.-the ' House fiirther with some 
asserted, that in manyviarisW the peopfe. general ^Krvatioas upon the line of av- 
were deprived of the aamiiiTstratinh of tub gitiieat which had been adopted, for the 
riles (Si religion, in consequence of tlie nrst time, in that House, that night—a 
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line , of argument he trusted the Aberdeen, perhaps, would flalsh whm the 

House would'mark with fts most decided hen. gentleman had commenced. If'the 
tlisapprohhiion.' Tlte hon. member for property of tliecliurcftwaatobe attacki'di 
Aberdo^h'idid pbt confine himself to tlie because it was large, Upon wbaf principle 
sub|epy*df tithe*, but Jic ticnied them to would the secarity'of all other large pos> 
be ihe'pWpcrty of the church. Now; ih sessions rest ? - Tlie same principletrhicli 
d^fiaijceofthe hon. member, and of those would justify the taking away the pro- 
wtitf. supported hrs . opinions, he would perty pf the ferchbishop and ihe bisbopj 
niairitain that tithe? #rere the property of Would place that of the duke and the carl 
tile ciiurcli, and he did so upon authority in the, moSt imminent dat^ef. But the 
muqh better than that of the hon; member system of spoliation mij^t not stopeven 
and iiis supporters. He might ouotd'the tlterer the ^operty of the ehuroh was 
opinions of the first lawyers, of tne ablest easdy identified;' it might be follOwetl 
statesmen, of the first m'cd m ihatHOu'sd; into, other hands';^.that'which ha((, «iice 
but he would Content himself with quoting be^ att'oti|eCt of; plunder, mighty upon 
the opiniod of sir Skihiiel ilfomilly^a man Vli^ same prinreiple\''bw nhide so again^; 
certainly not diSpb^d' tq' over-rate the! and "thus the',p^AcipleS which the hon. 
authority of the Cnurcju S tWr.G6ulhbrn| mcihber had laid dbwn tnlght be acted 
hero read the opinion df sii^ $*'Ilom!ily,j‘hpbii'mid bhfdroed, untH"that general 
in which he Considered'tithes qtiite'os' eqontrty of property was produced, which 
sacred as any other ipedcs of property.] i Soihe^persont thought so csseniial to the 
But the liori.'mem.bcrwpht'further; he! ppblic'good.- That the plunder of church 
said tithes were' not property; beeadse! ''property'Would -lead to the plunder of 
they were not bereditairy~betjausVlhiey| property of eve^ desci^on, was not a 
did not descend frotq'father to .Sorii-*- -nshttCi^ of Vdi^Ulaftibb. The hon. member 
tMr, Hume said,. “No, no.’*] 'He'didi hidreferirea'td ntfter countries,4o show 
not Icnow what meauin^ the uoti^iueih-j '"'witli^Whal fiiellity-lbis’violatioh oPall tiic 
ber attached to those Words^' but' he' sacred rights of property eould be effected, 
certainly used them. In this dbctrfhei^ He<^(Mf, H.T C«h1d also refer to other 
ilic hon. member attacked piher property dbuntries/ ana in pur^own times too, for 
besides that of the chureli. ' Moreover; etramples, to shW that the robbery of the 
tlie hon. gentleman did npf confine -iiis "j^huTw' Was ahrirys-followed by that of 
attacks to the property of the' cburdir pf'thd Wealthy .classespof the connnunity. 
Ireland, but he wished tO 'extcnd''ih4 ’The'.'cburdt/was^’alwttys first attacked; 
system of spoliation and robbet^tO'thb'-'bdf''H'fnevitalfiy'fidto-wed, that, when 
church property in England. 'He'cdpld bfiefe’lbeeaered'OBrrlers of property were 
easily account for tlie desire'WbicaUlib "birfl®<fe*doWiiyov^yapeteies of property 
hon. member' seemed to.'feH tO' put' aB - '‘tbatWtwla^^eiiough' to afford temptation, 
church establishments upon the fbotitig^'sbfirbd-tb^fatO belonging to the 

of that in Scotland; but the House,' he* ►'f^bdrdh. •- Triferiug'^that ho other hon. 
was sure, would . sec that the, difih'rant 'tniliaberybUldl)#found tiling to support 
habits of the twO t^tiniries.;^tl^e diffetrtat'^ tbd\l^. 'Msambeir^iW Aljerdeen in^doc- 
situation in Which'theplei^ WeiW'^hceff' Arhi^ fibW, ap letst in that HotHm, ^so 
-—rendered it nhc'efikei^fbr ea^h *d^ngefPlisii'<''sm>'git 5 <mbOG!rsiva' of'' all the 

to its -own establi^Wehti 1^ bitbarto ftlwayabecn 

benefit of the clergy,.but ^'-W^^^^b^^^^t^i‘-ftW‘^ahOu]d''condldde' with 

the best means'of-l^g^p^g’bfftteidd^^iie^^ive twitiie mo- 
advanta'gcs which were-'d^riwdVIfdfdftlj^ ^neb<?nt* s-.vs-:? ''>j 

respective churcheii*.V‘'BjAy;i? 

mcrober were i#tkmt»b(l>thV sdimticrnTt IV^I^'irhMi^Wnbi^Taotion 

would hot sfop b^b.* .' alnaqdiaei^beeausehe 

was'a moderate 

raliiy/'^ld eveU^*hnD#''''«^4jMlmfi^ Miiial measure brougbvrfcflvardflniithe 
year^. Iflifen .rift 

for .jfbplmrity i^sfUi^i^Miid^rbfiBttad thc Heosa to the 

qvqTy'inab" Whs to 'foahd^I^''Aaftfii f >^^MltVltfd|^^eiob||i Mr^ Perfcevpb on 
upbh 'tl^ qdantfty (ff^prdt^y^pnWfiK jp lo- a; simUan 

he could judder 'tjKe lbhtirctt^^'i§|il^4Sota;f%adb^^l^^ lor^ridgcytiatougii 

member wbl^d ‘^btrdbd refi!%ehifl<ff^r iff4<¥4hM a quettiamlToro> the 

bolder rcforht<!9ri<i^mb%lf(^ fpr4*4dtft^tnikdber!lb»tQueea*a: (oanty. - He 
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was satisfied that ther^ fvoald be DO tran* ;ini8cd was, that durin{; ilio recess they 
qailHty for Ireland until ibis question met would consider whether or not in the nexi 
with a full and deliberate consideration. ; session they should propose any measure 
If any thing was calculated to allay the • of commutation. The bill introduced by 
present discontents, it was a pledge oq < the rij^lit hon* secretary did literony no 
the part of pariiamenti that they would thing, it mot npt the paramount difliciil- 
examine the whole •subject, . The Irish ties which attendqd the tithe system, it 
members were almost all.favourable to a ims almost rejepttm by t^tose who intro* 
commutation of tithes; he. addressed ^uced it; whitethd^^pqf the rejection 
himself; therefore,., .principally to, the of the House wap al^aoy fixed upon it, 
English members, aqd he. relied, upon as mot calculated, to .meet ^Ihc. rotd dvil 
their justice and generosity, that, they either in degree or in kind. ^Vas jherc 
would not resist a change of sys^m, quy,tbiiig more tp,be.done?, 
whiclj’was admitted i to jbe nec^fary hy qde«ti6n,mmj!sterp woutd'giVc ho .’am^ 

• thegreatmass of tjie Irish representation. '^1 that they would say wa% tnat',t|tey 
If parliamenf threw^cold vpter . op would.take ntenlbs to cousidpr what 

motion, he trusted that every.epupity, shotUdhp^edireeJ;answer. TheyWpula 
town, and hamlet in Ireland wottlddentapd .take slX; inonths m addition to tUp 
it from the jhstice opd generosity of ypaqs, since which, tho samp kihd^ of 
liament. Ha was satisfied tlmt a iQom|iiu>‘ 'promise was aiyeiv to the people of Irelc^d; 
tation of tiUies was.the only ofibetual cor*, ao that in the fulness of time, alter SO 
rective for the eyila .of the ayatera in lre« years amd^ six months, the people of 
land, and he claun^ the adoption of.tbia. Ireland miaht be qgain told by the go- 
mcasuro on tmhalf. pf .that auffpnag.and ^vernmenl, that the ulificuUies were insur- 
injured country, tfr .itunistera. dip not mpnptahte,aDd'thatnotlung could be done, 
exert themselvea tq.ponr ^m,into the .sAnd hein hla cohscaence believed, not> 
wounds of Ireland, measures, of coerdpn withstanding, the blind promises held out, 
would be UDavaiIing,r', , ' . ‘ * that potlpng would bo done, unless that 

Mr. Secretary Fed did not belieypi that Houw, by ks recorded pledge, embarked 
the present motion WPS calculated 4o pro- its^f.jnto- the investigation. They had 
mote tranquillity ipr Ireland;. for.if par- precedents for so doing on the Catholic 
liament were to give.>sueh aj^edge, and Question, on the'Slave Trade, and ru- 
should aftewards be unable to redeem it, cently on tbo subject of the Criminal 
the worst coDsequeqces.might result .fiem Eawa* That something must be done by 
the disappointment.of the hopes winch it parliament, was ps clear as the sun at 
would excite. He objected generally,to noon, to eypry !man who considered the 
the principle of giving pledges in one ses- frightful state.of Ireland. Such wm the 
sion as to the course .wtuch, parliamont ; pressure of the evils that accompanied 
would pursue in apotherit' ;-He had given .d^ay, that, they, .cbiild not' afford, not 
much consideration to this 8ubject„and yean more, but 30 days, without 
he felt himself bound. tO'state, .lei^ .h^^ coding to some resblution on that ques- 
opinions should be; mifOonceiv^, that a. Jion.. Simh an amelioration was a debt 
commutation of. tithes. ,wa* JiiablO, ^doe to.Ireland for long continued misgo- 
would not say to* insupcrgble, hut,^^.yc'ir . yommeiit. It was not more necessary to 
great objeotieaa^. He«i^otcited the Imppioess of the people than it was to 

the whole statement assumed/qthe Sfcech. tlie imeurity of governmentand uot 
ofthehon. member for^Montrose. ^aps ;more necessary to the security of the 
of newspapers, cases in courts of1sif,iend,. jgovemmqpt. than to .the, safety of the 
petitions presented to^thaj^^vHpuee/, wei^/, (diurch ^st^lishnieott. 
notauthority.toiwbich’be wasdism^dto, .i Mx*, Hufchiiuo^ said, that the; right 
pay much respeela >.JHe^aotirelyi,-pr^! iboq.g«wemfm (%..PeeI) apprehended 
tested agaihil the priqt^ies Iaid,ddwn|by ..d»o«f,frqmthOjJo4|bilby,of 
..the hon. neaber.i.>«; > i y i(pjtswpt(}iyjjhat,Houae.heing misconceived 

Mr, HrougAam eontendli^ thaMli ibe; there not however a 

grounds of revitancqtolIi^lnidtimsstatldM/iqucg^oro..aggravated danger to be 
by the I'ight bOn, i gpntleman i fuimibh4<h igpon^adad; m. .the-state of distraction 
tne strongest matetuMs lOn.wWM*^ tft fopodi i- flftd 5 ;Ue$q>air. -, to which Ireland wm 
the propriety of its hemgf'cai^ed» 4 i'Tbe'; 'W^.n the people of thm ui- 

ministers of. the Crown afforded DOihopn;,treated!.* country, learnt that the House 
as to anyspecifia-relief. All they,pro* -bad. refused the pledge? If that was 
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Ilia opinion, lord Wellesley held a dif¬ 
ferent ono; for iu the papers before the 
House the lord lieutenant dwelt upon 
the sanction which the pledge of the 
House of Comtnuns would give to the 
measures proposed to repress violence 
and disorder. Was it only in 'passing 
measures of severity that the pledge of 
that House was valuable ? He had a very 
different impression hf its value, and was 
convinced, that the pledge of that House' 
to redress the calamitous abuses of the 
tithe system would be attended with the 
most beneficial results. 

Mr. PlttnktH said, that the amendment 
proposed bis tight hon. friend ap'» 
pcared to him to be both preniature and 
dangerous. His hon. and learned friend 
opposite (Mr. Brougham) tmd stated, 
that the members of . that Heuse had 
placed the stamp of their rejection upon 
the proposed bill. He knew nothing of 
such a rejecUon, but he was sure that If 
an unjust cry was not raised gainst it, 
it would be productive of benefit to Ire>j 
land. But he should like to-know what 
measure was to proceed from the wisdom 
of the gentlemen opposite. What plan 
were they incliDed to bring forward ? Hu 
right hon. friend (sir J.Newport) admitted 
that the clergy were not too amply paid; 
but the hon. member for Montrose denied 
that, and said that they were too largely 
and too liberally paid: How could they 
then agree upon any measure 1 He< 
maintained that principles both dangerous 
and alarming had been laid down m that 
House that night, amounting to nothing' 
less than spoliatibh and robbery. 
[Cheers.] He was glad that .thac po¬ 
sition was cheered-What 1 would it be 
denied tliat tithes acted on the same basis 
as rents? Was the.Jgyimpropriator en*' 
titled to tithes.?-i.[« Ifes I’^ - frotn*, Mr. 
Hume.]. Then upon wh&t principl»,deoy 
that lithe to the church wfiiehe wasollawed 
to the lay impropriator ? He wuheihito . 
address his right hon. ffiendt>, opposite. ' 
His mind was above the vulgar arithmetic ; 
which would stoop to countenaoct: auhh; 
an assertion.. He was sure that his ri^^t 
hon. friendrlfas inca^hle.fOf imaintammo’ 
such doettincs. If they, were true tWiw; 
respect to tithes, they were true with 
resp^^^o the land'-holdeir« and, the fan4*> 
hol^r, and to every,corporation,and^ 
that which was to be' commenced by spo¬ 
liation and robbery was to.he.a^tadrbyt 
rebellion and resistance., [Cheers.] Thh' 
hon. members opposite cheered ^ did they 
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mean to cheat common sense of that 
inference i The hon. member for Mont¬ 
rose had said, that, if redress was not 
given, it Was the right and theduty of the 
people to rraist. The tithe was a grie¬ 
vance in its administration; but were not 
high rents also a great cause of tlic irri- 
taUoD in that country i At all events, it 
was only by a determined adherence to 
the principle of justice that Ireland could 
be benefited. With that feeling, con- 
ciHatloa and soothing was perfectly recon¬ 
cilable. He could not support the de-' 
mand of a pledge, because he felt tliat it 
might, in the interval, produce great 
alarm in the minds bf the ctergy, and the 
pospibifity that the sad reality would tcr- 
mmate in deep and Utter disappointment. 

Mr. D. Brotoae said, he should vote for 
die amendment. 

'. Sir N. Cobhtirst would also vote for the 
mueuduicnt, but dimvowed all parti cipa- 
thm in the doctrines laid down by the 
hon. member for Montrose. 

Colonel "Frtffirh entirely concurred in 
the amendment, but conceived that the 
Irah ought first to be permitted to try 
the operation of the present measure. 

Mu Damon conceived the amendment 
was premature. 

Sir E. 0*Brien supported it. 

Mr. /?. Martin meant to vote against 
it, because he relied upon the justice and 
wisdom of the Irish government to inves- 
^tigate with all possible attention this mo¬ 
mentous subject. Tliey had already pro¬ 
posed a unanimously admitted good; 
and be trusted they would not stop their 
career of benevolent legislation. 

> • Mr. Hume said, iic had little to reply 
tO) as he always considered his case made 
out when, in the absence of arguments, 
tbp hon. gentleman opposite had recourse 
to .hard words. He was, in some degree, 
prepared foj such a course; but he would 
semind lion. genUemen, that a man could 
of^n see a mote in Ids brother’s eye when 
lie'coul^ not permvc a beam in his-own. 
‘He would 'reminid. ,the' bon. and learned 
gentleman who occuseii him of spoliation 
mid robbery, that if to meddle with the 
tubes and. to'take them away from the 
iCd^gy was a sboUatinn and robber}', he 
ibitpself had, orf a’fprmer occasion, con- 
.cunredin thertibbery of the church, by 
siting in that Irish pwiiament which took 
away the dthe of ^istment, and also in 
'tbe« British parlianient,which confirmed 
that act. So bad tbo right hon. member 
'ti^r him (Mr. Denia Browne). He had 
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distinctly stated, that he did not propose 
to meddle with existing riglUs. It was 
monstrous how facts had been perverted, 
in order to raise an outcry agaiust him. 
He threw backthe expression of “ vulgar 
arithmetic” to the quarter from whence 
it had proceeded. The right hooraecretary 
(Mr. reel) had also talked of spoliation 
and robbery; but although he hud not 
beeu concerned in the robbery of the 
church like hia right bon. and learned 
friend, why had he not, during his secretary-* 
ship in Ireland, taken some measure to 
restore* the pillage of the church. Let 
*hiiu dnswer that auoation, j^before be 
charged him wirti spoliation. He believed 
that if the matter came to be fairly ex- 
aniincd, the only diiference between hirh 
and the gcnthioica opposite wotdd be 
found to be this—that they bod recourse 
to hard words, bocause they were uoobie 
to answer tlic arguments he hod advanced 
in support of his opinions. This appeared 
to be the real balance of the account. 
He would not take thesense of the House 
upon his motion, as it appeared that Utc 
Irish members, whose opinions iii this case 
he desired to consult, approved .at this 
period of the session rather of the amend-* 
nienl of tlm right hon. baronet, to whose 
jiidgujciit he was ready to defer, as he be* 
lieved there was no man in that House a 
more sincere friend to Ireland. 

Tim House then divided: For sir J. 
Newport's motion 65. For the other 
orders of the day; 72. Majority 7. 

List of the Minority 


Denial, It. 
liroiighain, II. 
ISeiinet, hon. 11. G. 
Jirowne, Denis 
liiowne, Uoui. 
IJrownc, J. 

TW-iicU, John 
DuUerworlh, J, 
Cicevey,T. 
(Jifton, vise, 
(’olbourne, N. F- 
Cole, sit C. 

’ Culvert, N. 
Calthorpe, hon. F. 
Cuffe, J. 

Colthurst, sir N. 
DuncannoUj'visc. 
Duudas, lion. T, 
Daly, J. 

F.lirington, vise. 
Ellice,!?. 
Fergusson, sir R. 
Fit/gerald, lord W. 
I'lUroy, lord C. 


Forde, M. 

Grattan, J.' 
Grahain, S. 
GicSiorcfay, lord 
Grant, J.P. 
priffi4j*W. 
Hunte^J. . 
Ilutcfainsoo, C. H. , 
Hdh lord A. 

, James; VF,' 
KiOgsbOrtEmh, viSc.' 
I..qrcestefi n. • ' ' • 
Latah, hon. G. ;• < 
Latoudie, ft. 
X-ennaid, T. ft. 
hloDck, L ft* 
Martin, J. ; 
Mahsdy,«W, L. . . 
Maberly, J., 
Newport,'sir J. 
Nortnan%, vise. 
O’Brien, sir E. 
O’Grady, S. 

Philips, C. juQ. 


Price, U 
Parnell, sir II. 
Power, It. 

Pabnei, C. F. 
ftobinsoii, sir G. 
Ricardo, D. 
Rowley, sir W. 
Robarls, G. 
Stewart, W. (Ty.) 
Smith, S, 


SmiiU, . 1 , 

'rownsUoiul, lord C. 
Wood, alilvrinuu 
M’pstem, C. C. 
While, Lukv 
W iUiains, \\, 
Whitbread, S. 

TKU.r,i;b. 

Calcnuft, J. 

^ice, T. S. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Thursday^ June 20. 

Mabriagk Act Amendment 
On the motbn of lord’Eilenborough, tiu'’ 
House resolved into a committee on this 
bin. 

; ItOtdf ' Jtedosdale stated the purport of 
^soma further clauses which he intended to 
move. Their object was, to prevent frau** 
duient marriages, either by licence or 
banns.' If persons married under false 
names, he proposed that, their identity 
being proved, the marriages should stand 
good. An affidavit *to be made on taking 
'out banns as well as licenses, and perjury 
•n either case to bo punished. The affi¬ 
davits for banns to be made before a ma¬ 
gistrate, and the expense of the pro- 
ceediuu to be only one shilling, llis wish 
certainly was, that they should be granted 
free of expense* 

' Lord EUetibhrough expressed his gmti- 
tude to hit learned iViend for his vamablu 
suggestions, which he was roost happy to 
adopt into the bitl. 

Lord Eedesdah expressed his appre¬ 
hension that the retrospective clause 
•woulA have a tendency to introduce 
new subjects of litigation into families. 

The Lord Ckancdtor never could agree 
to the retrospective clause, unless other 

S lifications were introduced into it, and 
ed that great mischief would ensue 
unless care was taken to protect the rights 
onj^roperty. 

'*The Biimopof Chester gave notice, that, 
early next, session, he would move an 
amendment to the marriage act. He did 
net do so now because the object he had 
ib view* waa totally dinlerent from that 
whidt the present bill embraced.' llis 
obje^WBS^to authorize Ute celebration of 
marriagesfin the ohapels of populous pa- 
jrishes, yrhero they could not take place 
now." 

The amendments were then agreed to; 
and tbh bill, as amended, was ordered te be 
printed. 
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Camada Govbbnmemt a»j> Thade 
Mr. Wilmot brought in ft biU 
to mei^ more effectuiU ^ provision for 
thft Government of Uie Provincw of Lower 
and Upper Caaadsy and to regolftte the 
Trade inoreof.” 

Mr. Elkce considered the hi}l of great 
importance, and suggeatedi that the dift> 
cuMion on It should he taken kt the cop^ 
mittee upon some open night* i 

Mr. JVUmot npproeed of the si^gestioo 
of the hon. membery and would Bn the 
committal of the bill foe the 1st of dulv* 
Sir J. MnckinUuh agreed, that the hill 
wsB ft most impertaut lueasare, since its 
object was, to consolidate the two peovinoes 
of Canada, by efbetihg « nidon between 
them, and incdifioratingUieir legislatures. 
He did not mean to object to the coiuee 
of proceeding suggested; bat, without 
bringing into question the competence pf 
parliament to pass such a bih, or the coo* 
venience which mighf be expected to re** 
suit from it, he felt an iiu^perable 9b> 
jeclion to agree to the measujce witboub 
affording ample time to tbrnpeOpJe of tbe 
provinces, and the legislataree by which 
they were represmited, to express their 
opinions with respect to it, He folt 
alarmed at passing a .bill affecting 4he 
most sacred rights of the pepnle of 

i irovinces at so late a period of tneaessien. 
[t was the practice of tbe House, net |o 
pass a piivate bill affecting tbe rights pf 
only two indtviduels before the parties bed 
been sufiioiently informed of its joature $ 
surely, then, it would not sancUon g mee^ 
sure for uniting two provinces, without sf' 
fording to.tbo inb^iuints the fuUest tiote 
for expressing their opmous with 
to it. He mutbl oppeee the j[>pufUDg,of 
the bill during tbe piesent session* (/, I 
Mr. Wilntof regfotttd that thfMN>p*ita<i 
learned gentlenlaA should >pld^h!i|W^ 
to oppose the btlVb^re he had 
peculiar cirousastanoes wlucb reuddl^'ii^ 
necessary* He dM not think tt,vfi%t|fi[* 
ecssary to apply to thepenple^gf the pp» 
Vinces for their consent to |hf 
since their, present oonstitutw ' 
lived from an act of the Britid^ ji * * ' 

He trusted that wbeUrtheboo* 
gsgtleman came to bpu.thftj 
wSw be (Mr.intopdedto^ 
the House, be woid^juthdrawr, 
jeetions to the passing uf the billv 
' The bill was read b^tiDW., . 

»4 
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ScoicH JuBiES Bii,!..] Mr. Kennedu 
moved the second reading of this biU; 
and called upon tho lord advocate to 
prove that the measure pr^o&ed was 
unwise and uncalled for* His objec. 
lions to the existing mode of appoiniing 
criminal juries in Scotland were briefly 
tb^e* to the first {dace, the lord mivo' 
cate h^ tbe power of committing for 
trial, without the intervention of a grand 
jttv» Secondlv, in the high court of jus> 
tidwry, the, selaofieh of petty juries lay 
almost «n|braiy with- the judge. The 
sbeM^ beibie drcuU, sent fists from their 
tarieus cotaudto thy judge; the judge 
fromtbi;^lU|S,noinioat^‘toe i5 juiymcn 
wboi should meet him at each ossIec town 
for the purposes of business; and the very 
same judge afterwards, in court, selected 
from his own list of 4i5, the jury of 15 by 
which pnvonecs were to be tried. The 
third objection was, that neither probc- 
cutornor prisoner, as the law now stood, 
bad die P^^er of challenge except for 
cause. There was not uiat right ot 
diailenge so necessary to the purity of 
tnal<»toe chalJeuge for supposed pre> 
judtee, favour, or affection. If these 
practices were ofatlectionablo in the high 
court of justiciary, in the minor, or 
j^eriff^S CUUr(, their operation was still 
more dm^erous. The sheriff, who was 
judge of that court, selected the jury 
dtogether; he made out the fiist list, 
jrtrack tbe and selected the 15: after 
this, thp verdict was only the decision of 
jS^mqjqray^ and yet there was no challenge, 
expemt for cause, allowed the parties. In 
.l^npi^jg^, where the sittings of the com t 
pf justicipiy were permanent, the prin- 
ewe FAS the same: .the judge picked the 
JuHf’Ofv fro® l^ti*supblied to him by 
|t4^ ^k 1 ^ justiwaiy. The measure by 
wnuib ne,proposed-to remedy these evifs 
^Of fpttreme^ rimplej^ Uioogn two-fold in 
He meant to deprive the 
of df selection from the 

fldl,.}efinDi|;,tq|e^oice the 15 to be de- 

‘ ^ Cour^f as a 

p^pofcitipn, the right 
'would follow. The 
^ 'v^piaioed of the op- 
f^I bad^recelved from 
If jtfii read a mrCular 
edpcjrson had trausmifted 
' of counties just previous to 
toqi^of May, 18$0, In that 
advocate ipvit^ county 
11 ^ upon the measure, ^Qa inti- 
own opinion was by no 
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me^ In its favour. 

Hone that all tiie petirioas that bad beM 
presented to the House against the bill) 
echoed precisely (he feeling of the learned 
lord's circular. He (Mr. K.) fully «- 
qaieseed in die excdlence* of the Scotch 
ontDinal law, but he did not think that 
its weak points were te be held stMTOd, 
tier that country gentlemen a4henbled<ttt 
county meetings were KkeW to be the' 
best judges upon pokits of legal eane- 
iKency. Aiiotner oojection which he mi- 
ticipated was, that this woi the oomk' 
mcncf ment of a series of changed aSiA* 
ing the law of Scotland. Newhomust eh* 
serve, that, ullless aCMe nardoitkir dis^* 
vantage could be pointed Out as arising 
from this bill, sudi a getteitsl rtudark 
ought to have no weight*. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman then proceeded tO cite cases from 
ancient and modern wiiterifOft the Scotch 
law, toprovetheinconvhnience aristugfroiQ 
the want of a right of challenge on the part 
of the accused. In addidon to fliesc> he 
mentioned a case which occurred a^ui|» 
five or years back. It Was the Chse 
of an individual who Wes' charted with a 
theft. It came before a sberm who wasi 
newly-appointed, and Who wah in I grekC 
degree a stranger to Ae county in which 
he was appointed. Otr looking over the 
list of 45 lurors, be found thdC the names 
of 15 of them were marked With a oroas^ 
by the shenft' deputed which croM de¬ 
noted that they were fit and ^eper per¬ 
sons to try the accused. conse¬ 
quence was, the accused was ebnvietCd 
and sentenced to banishment front his 
country. He cited this as a case in flhisi- 
tration of his objection to thd sysfem» Hw 
would now come to that wl^fchtiC felt to 
be a painful part of hh dUfyilibt ithl be 
felt it Ilfs duty to notice wW ouq, ai it 
bore upon his argdmeotJ^ *tbe tAueriheB 
one which had late^hqpcli dceoided i^e 
attention of the public (the law cf Bfr. 
Stuart]; and when he itehtfoned 
begged to be uhderKdio^ ak fhe 
highest credit to the e^^Oatr of ktf |We 
ties connected—ludg^ JivV, mid ptOiq* 
cutors. Hut It aid appear lymn a tetter 
pioduced on the 'trial,,that a fhdgd i 
might have sat on tWtnn| 
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Suppose this letter hod not come to hglit, 
and that the case had been tried iu Venh 
before this judge; in that ca!.e Ik could not 
have declined to nomioatc'the jury. It 
was matter of notoriety that in treason and 
felony, the right of cnalleuge to a certain 
extent did belong to the prisoner. Mr. 
Justice Blackiimiefin his panegyric upon 
the institution of tri^ by jury, observed, 
tiibt nothing couldbebecter colcuiated for 
the ends W jtaAice. He lied likewise 
jitstly retMriU^ Chat if advsniegeoiw ia 
deciding quderians'of property, tnin epe- 
Ciels of trial must be cf still greeter mi- 
'pnrtance in critninal cases atluCtidg lifis 
arid iibWty. Now it was evidwnt, that ob- 
servetionB ^flbb nature applied with still 
greater fotee to Seotlaad, whovo thcro 
frore no grand juries, aiul where the 
fbbctlotis of those bodies were all vested 
in the learned lord on the bench opposite. 
Though pevtoetly ready to ncknowtedga 
the ability and legal knowlodgo ol the 
learned kiro, he must still hold it impos¬ 
sible fbr him, With the multifarious bu- 
sitioss which' he had to execute, to dis- 
thiguhh with (ho requisite precision ivhat 
eales Were or were not fit for crinmnal 
firosecutton,* On die general subject of 
criminal law, lie would remind the Huusi: 
Of Mr. Justice Foster's observation, ib.nt 
no conduct however cautious, and no cha* 
ticter however pure, should lead on in¬ 
dividual to suppose that the duo odroinis- 
tration of it did not concern him. It was 
te bo recollecved, also, that m Scotland, 
juries dedded crimtnaf cases by vote, that 
was, by the opiwlon of n inajortty. It was 
possible that a case might be decided by 
the casting vote of one mdtvidual, or upon 
tf diViSioR of eiglitagainst seven. Coupltog 
YbiB'possibiHty, vrith the rujo as it re- 
sfbcled dhalienges, it was evident that an 
aoCused party might find hinisulf con* 
demned to dcMb or to transportation, by 
the easting vete'of an faidiviuoal whom h'e 
^Oftld have been dlewed to ehbitenge and 
exclbde, if his trial had taken place in 
England. Such griswances originated 
ftfii^y in fhb %ant of a grand jury. 
'Thkre wa» lierkr Scotland such an msti- 
tatUHv'M'a ooroncris inquest. All the 
,‘t fro c tfbdl l^-of the learnra* lord* were of 


had so far connecteirlmMi^WIth nief triM 'n* systeip ^ deputation. 
transacifoD, thstfrairi^iHifi&d^<)nijf,WlHtillMensabte'ml die eircui 
absented himself ft<^ ohdor 

other drenhastariedu ritHild be a (test fl4* 
pdativedisohhrgnofhls jttdicini ftmetfOos. 

VOL. \ ir. 


suited on the circunn^tm6n lew'to 'wi^«wii*Wn! and phnWove, hi the nature of 
tile fatal result. Titaf indgvidfuri* flriW infertMftinn. There certainly 

£•__ ■ ..la wt, i.—t K.t. A ■ , 'I'l... waa 


Tins vras 
circuits, a» the 
leaned lord cowld' not be m different 
places at the BsotOtlmC: but the advo¬ 
cates deputd werc; ki-gcnerali yoong ptr- 
4 H 
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8oni and of. short standing at the bar. imperfectrnanner.ivhen he considered that 
Add to a]! this, the great and arbitrary it was » subject involving principles of no 
power-of the court which might award common luagoitude; but he trusted that 
punishment-' at its own discretion. The his deficiencies would be supplied by those 
prosecutor had the right,, also, of dc- of. .liia hon. frlendt, who. entertained a 
sorting;the,diet,ft$ it was caJled,o}‘of similar opiiiion*on the question.-. 
poning the trial in some cases;,so that .Tire ifdvocdfe observed, that the 
a-man might be n considerable .tiqae. in objechof tWhil) was, to render the pro- 
prison, unable to forpiton. ThWjtyltiqh aseibnga ^ crkninal cases in Scotland 
might be advantageous in, same‘caseS, more. aitnihU* to ithe English practice, 
might bo prodactiveof hard^iprin.othero; blowt-cdtlloUgh^suoli a proposition might 
But die courts, be was petauadis'di didnot ^ >gaodrln<4Ucorjrk yet» unless it was 
wish for tlte iaiuutciHioco.,Qr a system bJ^e sbopin -th^jgi^at; aod -aerious evils arose 
the present merely- hectmso at,. inyedi^ f^om.tha^cOume uow pursued, he tl^uglit 
them with e«traoMiinaf](rypQwers: f of;,|f oh jsufficientr gitmod tyas laid for soma- 
they did, itMvasaigodd.^Asoo fcir dilpoir tfNrial a (di4ng& .I'^JIbihg Appeared more 
sossUig them of fuch powmw..-, Ho,<1h 4 just Idwn. that yCountiBl should be allonrcd 
heard of tlte privilegesipfgudgf^ bu^ W^ to.pripaers on .their trial; yet tbe-expo¬ 
sure that he .should imtbl|arsMe.h'a'phrai|(a| rienjfe. nf courts of Uw, ahbwed that no 
introduced on an oOtmidcmlth&timipretchl, pracdoal injustice wps sustained by dis- 
TJio piiyllege of doibg wfongv'.'could'.lm aUowiug .them**.,- The present system in 
desired by.noiad}Tidu^.lua.judiciil<o!!^oek Seoiland.had existed for a length of time 
ami eng^ed in thc^^eifmrmanceinf -p ea^ I whi^-it < was mow difficult to trace, and 
credduty.,; Heyheld it. tQ-to-fcmeci’laH be had never beard of its causing the 
cred priociplo .jmrii^rudeuco .the ^lighfcmt'oppression. > By the articles of 

judge and wegury should.he.aepara^^d aa the union,; each country was to retain its 
mu^ as possible. ^ Jhftt-waaabe oaly way o^vn law*} ; and. though he did not of 
to keep toe one .pure,' and. the o^ar ye* |CCHlfseidoubt the. power of parliament, 
spcctable. It . was - a coma^n. thing m. yet thih was a reason for its not interfering 
ticotland, however,:to say,, m,,W hat.sort on a-question which related exclusively 
of a jury do you think.we shall get:?’* ,'<A to the advantage ofoScotland against the 
cqpvas took place on the; 0 one 8 ion; oome sentiments of the people of that country, 
persons were rejected ..because (hey wOte If .the pe^le of Scotland wera unani- 
troublesome t others were chdpen hecaiMC mOnelyng^nst rthc reform meditated, he 
they were obsequious. Ooe-ohjectiof his thouguf parliament woidd hardly adopt 
bill was, to protect.,the benphiffom the the-nlaa yeeommeuded. When the bill 
vulgar accusations wibich were. njmvaleat Wes .nnAldlt there was not a single 
on this topic. The HUuae «Cula jperhapa petitidnfrom Seotlaod on the subject. He 
forgive him if he alluded to. tfiq; prsM hsdijennimunimtted copies.of the bill to 
ccedingsin the formation,of;an election ,Bcotch «Cuoties, which held their 
committee..io ilhistration df his argumei^'i muatlngifQn the <3Qtlt of Aptil,-with 
What would the HCnsq,think nfdmpoidiig hhfiopinicn rsspeb^f it;, and, with the 
on the Speaker, the dH^y,or.nppo|ndr« ^ eWd^on.cfj^naik, «very county bad 
select commit^a .(o.tiy the..i!neritS;r^.Sii mfuvmsfod-a drake..that no alteration 
contested elecdon i And adtk.aU shduld tiikn.pld(i>e.r> >3Jhe. judgds were per- 
defereode to the dignity folOyrirUling.iiOitJhundnderi tbeu -powers, 

the constitution, of a. jotiy Iftikshcfnld'be ibdiOpiii^n of'parliament 

case was at least as. iotpnv(ant:«l'ithi|t.:4t fodl .(hdy hcnidi nei retain j them fds^ the 
an election commitfoekr.;Thbi«i)i«^ii^ tbf! fib of 

his measure vas,fo;grah(.1l)f>ahi^s$icde'' were 

nty to the peo(de of Se;Hiand:inj^!Wf elf Wihtaedhiany Ithnogenf thecriminaMaw, 
fecting their lives.ind: lihratyiAIrlimU^s helkwad thatt^aitpsojects reform 

ready enjoyed by Wlt$ in mnw^ihehef that was certwnly 

of their civil rightm eouldnnl|i|^ e«m4»tlMtieedtby eoinejmrts of the horn 
that, entertaining• this^.’yfowr.h^i/ihaidd gwslteiaWhitii.lpi^hf-i.Tbe .Sootcbsyslera 
appeal in vain to a BrHi)ihHonra(>qfiiCtffi 9 ^ dl&^cliaMnaL^l•w,wwuld stted the test.of 
mons; aj^ it wouM hinradltf.«pe#haiNlj|W<* cowRar«on.,,iw|lh"iaay, other. Ita -chief 
cite aurpriic that a hcncifitof .thjai^unn trai^ncyr.t(im*/tw dwri merCifolly with, the 
was resravud for foo year IS^. -iHp f(^ aQ6USCd<pai!(y4, ami of this truth-he coold 
that be bad perfonncd few tfl^in aivery it0 funusb a- mrani decisive illfastratioa 
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than by staling that, during a period in 
which 1,409 capital sentences had been 
pa^d in England, there had been no 
more than 18 in Scotland-^^^ difference 
which, allowing for the greater pOpUId*' 
tion of this country, amounted to the 

E ortion of 18 and SJ35. If the hon. mem- 
er would make good his assertion tHitft 
respect to the sheriff who had returned 
an improper jury, that sheriff should be 
removedh With regard tu the'hill, 
was surprised that the boni g^Ieman- 
who had expressed such a deiii'O to follow 
, the 1^ of England) bad not followed H* 
altogether. He vindicated tbd ScOHiSb 
law from the leflections which the 'hon.’^ 
gentleman had cast upon’it, and contends, 
ed that challenges for mtuse to-rjurywea' 
were as liberhlTy allowed hi''~Su(itlaud'ae 
in England. In conclusion,-hc expressed 
a hope that the Housb would uot pre/S 
upon the people of' Scotland ^ a billy tO 
which the greater part of' its {topblatidit 
was decidedly averse^ ■ = • ■» i ‘ 

Sir J. Mackintosh cbserved> that'the 
objections of the learned lord to the bill 
were on two grounds, ^neral and specific.' 
The general grounds were, in the firatr 
place, that the proposed'refonnotion'of 
the Scotch law-Was founded 'mi theory;- 
This was an moment by means of wliicb 
the enemies of the most salutary reforma-* 
tIon were accustomed to disguise^the^ 
hostility to commorn seiile*. U was the* 
observation of a greot'wity tliat tiomab- 
was an enemy to reason until reasCn had 
become an enemy to him* H^ilelievod 
there were no spontaneous ■ enemies -to 
reason; but whew menf Weru Intcrestcd'fi^ 
opposing it, they used■’ hard; words tb* 
cover tliQ design, atill one of these was 
the Word theocyi which*^ was' Wy^>fre4•‘ 
qucntly uwd of late mcarAitten* again* 
every plaii of ioipndveraent; In the sheontd 
place, the learaed Ubrd'^yict^d' tdi'fbb 
hill on the gtomid that thede'^viiiit ttordls*' 
tjoct' grievahce)-|i^l^d‘# pitted 
in the •third place, ^ heridtiited that (Ms 
measure vas xfdt caliiy.for by dte 
of Scotlandf and^ indecd'woalDbjbote^^ 
by them* Nowtj hc'J^oufil vmnibd>^^ 
learned ford,* dim[iail4hcdatbbi««^m^ had 
been made beforU, ^ioppOsiHfo^’ td ‘thMT 
great act of refomiatioa,xdib^iKdltibtt‘6f 

the heritable juritdictinns,tkfi]d 

asido by lord HurdiHi6lm,v«ndlt>vCri<ruIdil 
by the British ’parfounefivto^tbo great 
advantage' of Uie couMrywldeh cxjhtth; 
enced the ^lonefiddl 4fluctB't.af 
lightened. deewioD. - He tiieu read iloW 


June 20, 1822. [IQOq 

extracts from a speech delivered hv lord 
Hardwicke in the House of Peers, hi tho 
year 174*7, in support of his statement, 
and showing, that the grottnds on which 
lord Hardwicke supported tho mcasuru 
for the abolition of the heritable jtiri$dk>. 
tions, were those which the learned lord 
reprobated on the present occasion. Eo. 
thing could be more evident, than that 
the ^mod lord bad stolen the grounds 
of hi4 oppositton to this reforming mea- 
dtirc tn 1822, from the Jacobites of l747; 
; who then urged- the same arguments 
idgaimt reformation, which were pgssed 
: over in contemptuous silence' by lord 
I Hardwicke as not deserving (he Compii- 
i foeat of an answer fHear, hearIJ., Even 
f the arghmont, that there was no com- 
I plaint of actual grievance, had been-anti* 
dpated by o noble lord on the former oc- 
jcastohr 'and was ^so taken from the 
; Jacobite mint* As to the argument that 
I the pOOfde df 'Scotlaod were hostile to 
the billy he did'nOt believe it could be 
atlCged with 4nit4 of the people in ge¬ 
neral, and lie was sure the more the mea¬ 
sure wns exnnrined, the more popular it 
Would become.' The teornedrordmight 
as well*' object to the introduction of 
juries in civil oaSes, (the greatest blessing 
which had ever be^ conferred on Scot¬ 
land since foe uniony-cxceptlhe abolition 
of heritable jurisdictions); as to foe eiiact- 
htenc of the-nresemt bill. He maintained 
that the right-of perumpteiy ehatlengc 
was ^absOlately.’ neoemary ■ in Scotland. 
Aei^diog to foC'Wise and lust observa- 
tfcm^Ofv,jodge Bl^kstone; it was neces¬ 
sary that the iklsotier should have a?good 
Opinicnof those who were to-'try him; but 
tfoW could this'be thWeasej if n challongo 
apoti;*^aSo we^ 'only to ho allowed? 
it Wbi huntsn'jaatbre, that the jurymen 
gainst'whom such a challenge failed, 
Ibubtbecome in some measure prejudiced 
against the prisoner';''But this evil would 
pc'drogethCr obviaCed by adopting the 
focemUienda^fts Of (his present bill. Ibe 
learhed'lord'bbjecced tdit on the ground 
of 'delayi '''^fodp^'indeed, it might have 
the ^eCt-dfike^nW judges four days 
eKlnriftilifCsS^jar^A'berdeen, In'stead of two. 
Tfii^'l^jWCd‘^ford bbjUctcd^o, that the 
or prisoners to be tried in 
l^biMlIfhdj-^oth^ared With England, would 
nfOki^shclPaf'iacakuro inconvenient. For 
bhd^^ 'hedid 'Opt 'di^ariy 'Understand this 

dibdd'Cfafguingihe question, lie thought 
tftA Ifi Ihe i^bt of peremptory challenge 
ciKdd'be fedilbiy allowed in England, where 
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the grcatcsl idumbcr of prisoners were to countn* from thi* wise and ooble tnstitu- 
he tried^i it might be introduced into tion—^highly as he was at all limes dis-> 
Scotland without much apprehension of posed to value them. Ih ell his observa- 
danger ^elay. Besides, what availed tions on the cotistitution and laws of this 
it to ft prisoner In Scotland, that be oh- kin^om, nothing had struck lumas so 
Ui^d'ftiisr of jurors, unless he was allow' decidedly opmtmg to form thdoharacter 
M the right of peremptory diaUenge f of the Bngli^ people, as the circum> 
The fiimi^ing of that list implied such a i^fance of their pMsessiog the privilege of 
right. It was a pri^vijege inntimable in trial by jury. One of the happiest p^ecu- 
its kind. It had often been the means of Haritles wh^ch attached to that privilege 
preventing a man from being put to death in Englandi was, that jmrors were, for the 
oythe malice of his enemies. Of what inort part, tidtem from among the middling 
avail would it be, that ft; man proved false* classes of society. This selection gave 
liood and perjury on the part of witnesses, them an idea of their own importance as 
if he did so berore a corrupt and prej^' iiiemben of a'lire& state, while it conferred 
diced jury*? It i^Qold, be in vahi td tm tfaehi la grrater power^ ahd left to them 
expect justice, without l^is right of tbb exercise of a larger and more iin> 
challenge; tit its ahsebce,'aU other steps poftant discretion than' in any other case 
might be considered only at a mockery they #ere'likely to possess. It could not 
of justice. And irl Scotland it should be' but be highly animating to such men, to 
recollected, that a mfdorjty of jurors find themselves called upon to express 
eould pronounce condemnation, While m judgments upon matters which 

England unanimity was, enjoined before the utmost ingenuity and wit of man had 
the prisoner could be convicted. The been actively endeavouring to elucidate, 
mode in which juriea> were elected, or Hence it 'wos that experience, reflection, 
rather picked out—for lliat‘was^ , the and'the iinhiedlfttc perception of the be- 
phrase used in Scotland—wfti eapoiied to nefits anung from p venerablo institution, 
much mistrust. ltwns;kpdwn that thei 'Combined to form the prominent feature 
judge nominated the jury,In Scotland/ Ih die English' character—a character 
and a recent occurrence strongly i)!us-. that was, perhaps, without an equal in 
trated the impropriety of the listing the history of thiT world. To this in¬ 
practice. It was known, that, on ft ls|e 'stUution, which muglit obedience at 
unfortunate occasiop, sir Alexander Bo$-' thft same time that it inculcated inde- 
well consulted a Scottish judge, an'd bb- pbtidenpe, he traced that great sense of 
tabled liis consent to the- nomination of justice, and that perception of law, which 
his brother as his friend in ft dudi, which, rendered the English the roost honour* 
brother and sir Alexander might, bad idiie among the nations of the globe 
Mr. Stuart had themlsfortutte tofidl in TH^ri}—which taught the meanest sub* 
that combat, been tried at the Eerth, ject'to knoW^geberally the nature and 
assizes before the sftuie jud|» who ha^^ *dxtdht of bis duties and his rights— 
assented to t.he appointment of bis broker «• While e’en the peasant boasts these rights to 
as second, riiat judg^ bating, ftt the mme ' mad; 

time the power of nomiqi|i&ig thl^jUira ^Aimieomstc Veneiata himself as man.” 
empanelled to try the cause. .Was ^t sam .If his wfts ri^t in this- estimation of the 
or expedient that the posiibittfy of an ^ ad^anmgt^Whfcb trial by jury conferred 
eurrence so iUtai'|b the inimimslratl^ 'or hn'tbb’ ][^piekif EtVgiand, he could not 
justice should Wsuife^ to bblitro tlidi‘We'ipbral, brave, and 

there was a plafd and >i^y,imDde‘'of pmUft^pecml^ of Scotland were-equally 
getting rid of H by b^^ in'Em^d ‘ ’ebdtied tbp!iirclei{^au»’in those sdvantages. 
b jury was given^ Tor bUn^fib <«u» upon .these,grounds, that he would- 

tccting the subjb^ kud aho fd .'Cbfttrol 'tuj^blt^the pt&iCnt bill, 
the judge, who« ; JKraii^fthra; that in the speech 

Crown necessarily ftkposied. bim^be pki^ irM6ft"tbe'’f{mioe nad just heard, it had 
eular occasions |o' j^bUsy,, hMihuarted that an old and in* 

might be the integittyfti^ ^tnnjftWfriWifd'of lift had mixed himself up 

individual. Ho wof. Ipuph ;iH^^b.^tft'UdfbMUiitto affair, in such a 

the offect of trials by jbty en, tbd ipiiril' !#ay,''’lbat,ein a'tftcent trial thb individual 
ehiracier and feelmgs bi^uctiWm [lojrd Meadowbank) was ne- 

dqt even greater ana mdVebefieWi^'k|^' bdssarilji tdisent AromtHe josttcniry bench, 
the inunudiotc ad^atitrfgCS fesidtiiig ie ft ) Thia mi^Ufttidn tested un ft letter, in 
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which tliB late sir A, Boswellt addfeawng 
hidiseli' to the brotlier of lord 3fIeadov- 
luith—to tlwj gendeman whocrt he was de¬ 
sirous ofbaviggfor his friend in the affair*.-^ 
aaidt “ I saw 3’our brotlier this i^^irpjng; 
ami ;hia lordsliip seemed to thinh that ,yQU 
would be my friend*” Now, what 
did this show aa attaching ito.jWiw 
Meadowbank, bhuselfi - Sir .A* Bowe|lf 
went, to consult hie intimate ft^d 
seiiiing bis, worldly-.affairs.-, 
of a family who foun4 hiwself pl|jcc4.1.n 
such a situation pot tp liavp .cposmejr^ 
that ^though he was oonsoJving a/fJyem 
tliat*friend was ajso ^ jv^gch 
unfortunate ; ‘hut sfpilyjt OOjjId ^ AO 
matter of surprise. 
lord Meadowbank, 

case ? The Inatler waa ^rwdy-seip^^ 

■ 'SR 


m' 


the bolt was shoU'< ..Rwt.', ..., , , 
bank did not appear .qp 
wliy did he not appear? 4.,Ni^,he^B^he; 
was mixed up w^h .the Jrans^ntibl}, hjit 
because of his pwn pe|B0Aa| ieelipg8..^^|iB, 
naturally must have.frftrtepbh.,f>A 
occasion, in which a .tjew epd 
fricntl had perished hjr .thpi 0* 

another friend and relatjon 
But he (lord B.) def»f«d 
House against the.ineom^qps 
bill Went to propose.,; The^ ,Whl 


challenge, those advauuages were worse 
than useless*^ It was oxcelleht |0 he 
forewarned, if, in the \vord4 of the 
pcqverb, ,“,to or forewarned was'f.o be 
forennned t” bqj; ^ .(he cpse iff tlie B^ich 
o^ndqr, it wM.jfRW «8g.raytttion to 
i)e. foreprarnpd, of the 

decision of« 




be 

^hOo 

j^t^pdyu^, 

. 7 .., - 

ttpehep qf (he.,Crown* .wps 

jh( .'• ''‘i 

jot 



.Mr. s^erptary agreed, tna(‘thp 

.JKfo}!^, wpe,, wheltner^ UiC; admiahtration 
wJiuti^.^n,^.C0dahd.cmUl4 be improved? 
.He was, disppsea tp tlunk'tbot. it, was not 
,^ter. ine bW ‘^sipm of j«<i>cial se- 
sctjpA);.. bt(t\the mb/Fe! jSrmly it was ad- 

did it seehi to 
pqrewlitqry cwriougps. Hb should, 
brq. .yqfe.tor me.ebcoPd reading, 
b t<?®m4»«jjfte.e .a'«!i awepdment 
cputd W ptbpos^'ib brdbr to preserve 
that'iptqrt pf ub't^xistmg law with which 
Li A. i.'j’. .-t interfere. As to 

tniich whether a 
W 'ij^qsbA by the 
wiia^% id bo obtained by 

time. 

i 



stop here. In fact,, tho hpA* .. 

Durliaui, had givpn, PpUcOjiqf A ,IW>^qn^ 
directed, in some-sort,;ag«wsl^%^;o^-^ 
cutor-general ot* ^" 0^^1010 

bon. member w®* qh^lhAKlotii 
the system of grondjuri^ on;j^.in^(}tn^ 
tions of Scotland....Mt .thO[K(^Pi,.^W«'* 
fare, be on its guprjd.® 6 K‘“ll^ ^ 
of innovation. If ,th(ajv^ 9 ,p«mW.bqt.bd 
trusted with the P 9 W.q^,. 9 f s/fjhiog; 
he oiiglit not to betrus'ted'wfth.inhfoweii 
of decith'ng upon, thO; JawVv^^ 9 ^.l 9 l^ 
jurisdictions were ;a pqAitifip..:grj 9 y 9 ^i 
blit here no griejfR 9 Cfiy^Wsmi.iiUi%;:»F 
trials by j«ry.JA«ijrij[ 0 f|sa?u|», 9 y 
iroduced into .SflotJdP 4 ;l«^|t«i^ 3 ?rWaf M 
generally fayoMfoWf. 
whereas it was 
present bill. 

Mr.-sSTwws 8aid,d^iW^“?9¥B^i^d 
bid the more tjeqdily, tUaddqi!® 

.alone and, apart, plw 
injpjy that.any rtitthsrs-ql^gM.l^tr 
the consequence. ; d9hWlWhk?7T.fi|r 
adverted to- th^ *' ir 

brj-A.* -IPli WSiS" 

n • s —«ta«*TT futv' iiVaT^ajiii«A|||l^ iifti6&surc8 hflu rctMicrwl 



ry not been 


; wuupue, .UVP, Wiieu II. na» 

ihbdb adbquiAu 
pMktlie ihfeiidbd object, other- 
^Idsipn. fo 1H16, a 
^ (Mr. Robinson) 

t»er cwt* «« butter 
vessels, and of StJr. 
foipijrted in British 
W'hberHfed for a time al a 




not obtain & fair.. aaH impartid'.ihry 


by of the right; q( iilcfficicot* ine nghi 
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hon, gentleman, when he introduced those 
duties, stated, that if they operated as 
matter of revenue, and did not afford pro¬ 
tection, he would increase them. That 
they had not, had tlic desired effect, was 
clear froth this circumstance, that the ira-. 
portation of Dutch butter lost year 
doubled that of any former year; white 
the ynportation of butter from Ireland had 
deceased in the sanSe proportion. The 
coiisequencc was, that the price of Irish 
butter had fallen from 80s. or 90s, to,4^. 
or 50s. This decrease in the. butter ,trad,e 
would occasion a con9iderall)te pf 

pasture land to be ppt into tillage,; tWs, 
a greater psoportipa 6^ cpm j^ould be. 
grown, and forced into a.iqarket 
glutted with that article,, Tfii® 
quence must be, a. dipiihutlop, of . the 
means of the people of IteUnd tp phtebstse 
and consume the m,ahpfoctui;ef of Epi;*, 
land. It was said, that, tliejrnpprt^p.ii; 
of butter from Holland was of 
to the shipping interest pt ^ngian 4 . 4 Tb^ | 
liowever, he denied; since,npivmpfe.,tl^; 
seven or eight vessels .;werie,e^plQ^ij(^. 
the trade. The inotfdp,,,]^,i|ofefid^ .foi 
propose in the qdmmi'tiee^.was,, 
additional duty of 10s-.ppe cwl^ 
posed on foreign butjteir. Jmported. 
this country.** He ’ had beafd ft, argt^' 
that it was iinfair.lOi. the citiaei^ ,pf 
London to cat saU,buUer for 
of Ireland. In ansiyer'Ip 
only say, that tlie j^e^urp-be 
would not exclude o^tbei; 

first quality. He cpj>clMcd’,|>y^^ybi^I 
« that the. Speaker da.ip^vp,tbe„pba.te*" . .. 

Mr. Hudson g^,r 

to find, from the speec^h, 
tieman, that the gdye^^mejit'bad.vftj^f 
begun to reigsf t|i^: e|tprbitaqt,id^^^ 

' of the Irish; It )ipero^,,tp:haT*! f^yed. 

as* a matter uhiveriafe«J^#^V^^^ 

the people of Kn|dafx| 

thing, andthepedpla^^^j&^^^M^fojf, 

[Hear, hear!] It ,nq|AweJ5i, 

rents extorted frpm tl^p>p 9 |^tt*,pfil^^ 

iri^^ngland; and, to kefP; 

of the fcitizens of JPpndoq,,, 
bered vo^ng m a minority qfv$yqiag|nn^ 
a duty.o^^ ‘MJmpprtitiqn of.^pP;.«g4J 
in the difpuwon on.wlnpb &.rj 


have some ,feqdency . towards .indtipt^ 
somebody to draiR spme.jbpg with a long 
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name in Ireland. The other day the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had ex¬ 
empted Ireland from the window tax 
[Hear, hear 1]., Why, he asked, should 
an English tenant what was hardly 
more than a , cottage, pay a tax from 
whi(^ the owner of a palace in Ireland 
was.io be freed ? He would most gladly 
concur in any remission of the burthens 
which pressed on tlm means, or abridged 
tbpfew en]oymants,pf the Irish peasantry; 
but i^ver,,whilst he had. the honour of a 
sea^ in tbai^House,. would he agree to ini- 
pc^ a.t^.uppn,the'^pcapte of Engjand, 
for the. ppjppose^ pf keeping up the exor¬ 
bitant rents of t^e Irilh landlords 

£l3#ar,:he»rll,.r; ... 

iVIr. t said, that though he 

meqnt to opj^Altbe proposition, it-was 
op grppnda very dUFerenrirem those just 
ataited by tbe.,bpn. gentleman. He did 
bof,pbjapl totbhi,,prpppsitioD, because he 
fidjtj;apy.unwilUpgpess tp give protection 
jfo,,jibp^inanurapl!ures and agriculture of 
Xf^ndii. b<ltjb^ause he thought the cir- 
cu|g|ianic!af,i^ritbe cate did not authorize 
P^^PtiQn<ifartbg^: tliaii it b^ been car- 
fiailf '.,Wben,,viniI^l^ he piopo^ the 
pl^Bt 4a.ly>sa.Q.'4;ffttaioly. did say, that it 
intfaN^-b>r ray®>m®» but for 

i^®d the 
the same 

gir|?«lp^;An>'|rhi^*hp,,thpn.brought it for- 
5 pa|gra|ly.ijnduqe;,biin;t|) pro- 

ugjl^d foyiew,.,;,|dut that object had been 
ay^pied.gl far was. possible; because, 
bpgrpyafjori^r^ldte'rprice of butter might 
^«>me years ago, that 
Ifota^b® ..P^^ that bad 
dgi^b^a . jn^ Vatup-vEvery, species of 
agjdfipl^yai bad .experienced a 

iijg^r.^Ji Aieyd it should be 

fbjWiiwqdr.i^li fpfoign butter, to 

Irnd'-also .de- 
indeed, 

«ferqggas^|o.jthfe^4«P«^,p?»m ofesW^ . 

'fth 

“9fiB4«ptt4^j|»§g,§eitt.A,snd.if theUiw.. 

the 

ajEipfl^jalfst^Mlfrirade Jpfjrelami,: 
. wj^fswpb a, pro- 

bhWjH.cmiW 

^jsqgppjrt^. tbp irn- 

Iteiland,,fist for. 
lps|S,;^ap>Jteretofore» it. was,* 
.fpr^|e,)asti^fWyCpr8».Rreater thanjU l>ad 
ba^,at,«py P^ied. The importation of 
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foreign buttev Jiad increased also; but If 
ibey found, notwitlistanding this, that the 
Ifi&h butter had a good market, it only 
proved that the consumption of the article 
wa's greatly extended. Butter was One 
of the few things in which Holland could 
pay this country for those article vtbidt j 
n-e disposed of to hef ’; add oli' (J+erV 
occasion like tliis, we werertp puf testrid!* 
tions on trade, we 'might 'fis’well dedWre 
at once thnt on pribrnple' we wotdtf have^ 
no commercial interOOurke 'fiHth 
states. If this Ood h^' sedt 'gbodt’hb^dd-| 

, it wa^ proper tbttt ^|ff^^cOtuitr{e8‘sbp(if<$i 
be allowed to tmdilftfit thiR'products 
return. • ' 

Sir J. Newport oomplaintl^ 
servations which had ftilefa'ftSitft'^he Won, 
member for iJeWtort. 

member stated? Tht»t*-^^th?i^'Hddile'?S'# 
constantly in the habit 
tions to Ireland,' 

part of the empire.'' I^''dch^ 
sertiim, and Would' cotifCnd, thit'-the^^'^ 
laxation of taxes ttf GrCat Bi^faih Wi' 
much more extensire in''pr^pfHhtt'f(lih 
that which had been ^ made ^o lreHtrrd; 
This was proved by tfae^ repoft. 'of mlr' 
committee of 1815, 'Whiclr’sta^gd, 
since the Union, the laxft^n^pf Ireland'^ 
had increased in a largW pfeportidd; 
eluding the war toxOa* Hthtin. thatf of 
Britain. The hon,‘medbcr>fatd^d,<tHilt?^| 
he would ooheOde any'ihihg io i^i&fo the' 
peasantry of I^^and 

would withht^ dvI^y^'hotdi/’fins^^tKe' 

gentry. NoW,‘'he' believed'Uhat-^ thb 

most effectual way of ^rendel'^ the pe#^ 

santry happy and ’cotitfottable wa^^ td 

enable the gentry to tipend' thfeir ‘tlme*l 

amongst them il^did'l 

not wish to use hateh 

say, that those observafiOtrdhitd b^n tdOjA' 

inconsiderately applied^hV 

tleman. With respObrj^ 

self, they were tola, ttmt^ Ad^bPptHin^hdn' 

of butter had 

of tha* oonaumptiOti 

Holland instead of ire)am4''^u<^e'hbb^ 
sent duty was hoc-h’prdeectii^f id'thd' 
sense original ly' underiBitPddi’^%ei^d;^ ' 
should be observed, had bbt Mematihfdhi'f 
ture to send tO' 'En^btid'^heF otBerji^ f 
ports were natjte tb'hiit tlWl;. ibbtf 
one artieloehe bad to pkyib'flhi^end^fhrf 
her manufactures,' 'and’ tb ptey'refati'-tof? 
that largo body of tiisChtoea, Who spe^f^ 
their wealth in this^cPhiitry.' In ’con^ 
quencO of the system that had been 
sued, the expolrts of wbCllCd front this 
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country to Ireland, which, in 1813, 
amounted to 2,000,0001., was now dimi¬ 
nished below one. This arose from im¬ 
provident taxation and ineificUnt pro¬ 
tection. England had absorbed the capi- 
,tal of the .country in a very consitlcrablL' 
degree, and IcIV the people of Ireland 
without' the means of consumption. 

' Mr."jttiCnr<fo saidjitfre ‘Irish gentlemen 
cdmplairibd'of want of protection, but 
whdttheiir'nileof brotectioh was Kp could 
lir^t imagine. In 'diis ihstance they liad 
iabfoteWlh^ duty of 95f^ per c wr.; but he 
^i^^bsyd they Would riot, be satisried'un- 
l^tbpv Rhd’a'eomplete 'monopoly bf the 
i^aer/ Th .his opinrcii, the •proposition 
phj^ht ib Kitjb' been' .the other way. ’Par- 
lik^ehl odgot tp'he called oh to get rid' 
'ph>‘tCctitm‘ -duty- by decrees, by 
M^it mi^Hsthe'Irtmb'W^^ be rendered 
reltSy binegbiat tb the country. The 
asVaileiii'on ill sides for pro- 
Itec^ltig’ #itIeW ;. 0niB day they were as- 
by‘ 'butref then by the 
ddfU^^m'tidlbWiVthen the West India 
>|^rs'dbmt)Hbied; and the shipping in- 
lei'est^ldeo ‘aemanded legislative inter- 
feSteijibel' But'^bafdld Adam Smith, that 
gitm 'ibSldBliited writer, say on'llhis 
wbtds. Were—” Consump- 
iibil' ia'^the ‘eble' '<|bd' and purpose of all 
pfbdtfcliobi ah^ tmi Interest of the pro- 
dd^rouf^ td be'fdtended to only so far 
^ ts necessa^'folr promoting tlml pf the 
Cbmrmidf; ’This is so self-evident, 
ihat^if to prove it. But, 

iit>tBid'iiihr0^Qi!{^‘ir|^tem, the interest of 
th^e cd^iiiheir is sacrificed to that of the 
iirofilicbt^'.iis Jf production and not con- 
|tlii^|ftio'n,were thb end'of dl industry and 
Cdi^mircg.** Nb matt could doubt the 
trtiih bf this'.’prbjmsUion. With respect 
lb' appficatidn now made to the 
|lbttse,^irt was fbbnded on a petition from 
ih'e’ clKy^bP Ebrbtilb, whigh falsely stated, 
fbaf the trade in butter had fallen off con- 
iid^bly; 8b‘ frir from that being the 
faCf^lt'Was,' bx^ptlon of one or 

<wj^ ^yeartri .obe bf' the greatest years of 
exp^n^dh that hdd ever'bccutred. 

I sifid^ , borne down as 

Itt®mC^bfa«i W.ith'excessive taxation, he 



i oitltf bb'applied tp‘her. It was true, that 
bf hatter had’ been imported 
r^irelbnd ib^o this country, hut it was 
in the merchants’ warehouses un- 
^leable. If protection was not afforded 
to the butter trade, Ireland would become 
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tone grtat &rm, and, by producing 

tt greater avijglitY^or corn, would tend to 
tM agricultural interest 

concurred in 

that ■&*>',princfele adyshcett by Mf. K»- 
ea^oV was not applicajile to t3ie 
fitate of this cbun aod remarked tMt 
Re butter shipped fxibm Hdllafl^ was 
better quality than that wjjich catoe f|o^ 

Ireland. . . . « . 

Mr. ffestern tauin'ded the HousCj^^tnat 
when Adam Soiith JStfgjdnrcou^^ 

produce corn dM buttVr ^he'sbw^ 
any fpjeigupouutr^t^^TMf^OjfS^ 

tioo prevented ^ w 

the same ' ' 

that, pWtecUt^ 
was extraordi^^ Ij 
prefer a tfadb wOh' 
trade with 
the latter ceu^e 
sumption of ; “ 

(iierehy promote' | 
country. 

JVfr, Htahis$m f ^ 
he did not prefjBr . t'^ 
countries to his.owily 
tbii^diUtmai prh^^l^ 
and peip»neat„hfhhi| 
less imury tq 
would give UJ^.85l^~ 
tleinanl^Cpqi; 
with those of 
of th» article^ 

Holland was tne-ih^ 

Burepe) not oyish^yig 
He olgeetiad tp, **' ' 
pause It. would'ei, 
and, the, eShpt 
crease oon^p^^y^ 
priflp of a-bs«4-^ll 
out of coia»uutp^^,.||j, 
of Euroj>e„,it.jf 5 ^V^ 
upon ihw.coaj^f'^ 
example of impj^l 
op trade, bu]^ tp j 
our fixed dmep 
l^eral system of dom 
which had beea^sC'SWsqir 
mencfd* " . 

Mr. 

of protection' was th(it: V(ef|^, 
comnseree of thU oounlrYhid^ , . , 

Hf did. a^elk hwevwt r 
naueral pniictples of theliioB. 
Fortar]ingtoD,.bt^ bet3^l.d,»9tr.^b»m»1h4 
gretting that tbef shmiHl hp applied^t if 
moment when tlw could ^nqt ,hut Iwsi. de-* 
trimental to a iradwng and impovcHshed 
country. # 
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Mr. Monck expressed his conviction 
that the only mode of affording effectual 
relief to tlie agricultural interest was, not 
by raising the price of fcophnodities, bnt 
by.rbdpeinlg faitdUon^ The pr^fectlon on 
tnd article of bOtier already amounted tn 
rirca% fiO per ‘ C^t,' and he never would 
O'dnaebt to'go b'p Utting tbe^'cohsbmer for 

th'esbl^ benefit of 

!. ’^hp,raotioo\#a8'negatiyed. 


I*-,’, 



.PiaRDS. 
St. * 


Duke jM to move the 


ftIUl.. In dorngthis 
their 


m 

h^n the state of 
||he‘ftf 1 before me' acts 
Mcpilw mlV,.i^hpbied to repeal 
1 ^.' Vb'tld recollect that 
Mii queen 

|vt||d [^oihan Catholic 
S^HiJliiie of Commons, 
jif the Reformation, 
^Pj^ic'd to exist against 
it Vaa notuhoognt ne- 
uefei Qiifoolic peers from 


In the reign of 
phe country was marm- 
j^onspiracy, an act 
It^Upjpeers were ex- 
' "[ftis act of the 
[t hfferwarda rc- 
(^’ 11 '^*'of 'William and 
1,^',stead; but if a 
Hublfoa was npeessar'y 
be contended 
,.^,410 exist now. 
ffodsy^'ught not'to be 
* ’WM fMhe reign of 
rtf the church 
The noble 


s#nt 


preiral 


i^ch.^tlxabeih 


COft- 

suampnt. and 

j;adt:Mdefo 

irMie 

'^as oh- 

Pigfe? 

rb, c.o’nji'eture ylhat 
”1 ^i^nsi'foe pfe- 
luly cpuld'not he 
,, , In the Utoe t)f 
ij^ snq.raef feidpuky and fears ivhich 
alwdetf loffie preteohq for the 
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exclusion, and at the Revolution t]ic state 
of the country also afforded a ground fur 
tliat naeasure. But where could any pre¬ 
text be fonnd. now? Parliament had, 
within the last twenty-fiveyears, repeatedly 
suspended the Habeas Corpus act. But 
was it ever contended ^to be nece^ary, to 
make that suspension'perpetual bccap^ 
the dangers whidr those suspensibha 
expedient might again , afis^? Y^et. who 
would not allow tbal such dangers were 
a thousand times mdre^probable than a^ 
Popish plot, or theintrusion of a Roman 
Catholic prince upon the throne? But 
those who oppos^ this jnpaauife. ought 
at least to shew that sonte Ipc^. 
were probable: fbr^hOvtrbuId vehthre'lo 

or some equivalent' eau'se of (tlatm hkd 
never existed, the , Rpmah.^', Cathbfib 
peers would have cbntlpded tO'.^jOy tb'eir 
seats in that Housp.thn'iipur; and'if, 
any person professing tti'pntb'rtaih the feats i 
which were opppsea to‘;the pSssiti^ ; 

bill, had made them the ^ouiid of i mb-‘ 
tion to exclude de npbb Roman'Cathblio,' 

f leers from this House,. |Uch a motion woutd 
lave been unanimously Ybjifcted Mo'b.f 

the grossest inj&stice.^R^ cphld.see po.dif" 
fcrcnce between cointninin^ aqf pf jn-i 
justice and con^nuipg Jp Yoiinltre .atiji. 
He regretted that his, ij^ra'nce of tfin, 
state pf the b.pr had tpa& ^ VopYa 
party to its^ contindsi^ci^and he ,‘mid 
great wtisfactionin ‘ende^jrpurlnjz to aitnii^, 
for it by now tnbvlpg reading^ 

ofthismll. ' .' ' ' ' >, 

Lord Cofe^sier s^fd ^rcU's dj^: 

fering eptirely from ,t1lie*obb1e'dukb" Obon; 
the imporlaht 


the important mn^pre^ Hhibh, he has; 
brought under oVr ^copaluei^ttpn,/!’ 
desirous of statIng !prdslfipli»f 

^rrdeffvoifri 


the grourids upoh.wh|iah^l^pi(iK^rrdei 



assure yout, . 

feet sinceiRy, tbit - ^ ._ 

would concur tnbre ^feli'rtSltrbf fc^ldj 
than timsbif, in orteobg 

libn of every sbritiiRent 
dound to. thmr'pra&h'an'd Ro'r/pur.' ’ ‘ 

Bht, my! loroa, it' iit inijiO^bTb for 
upon any such cohsidcratfotts, to cbhehr 
VOL. VK. 
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in this bill, which by express enactment, 
or direct consequence, delivers to his ma¬ 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects at. large, 
the keys of both Houses of ParliDment ; a 
measure studiously framed for obtaining, 
immediately and separately, the concession 
of a general principle in aid of the Homan 
CathoHc dbiius, which concession may be 
afterwards brought to account, and turned 
to advantage, upon dur future discussions; 
and this mealure is represented to us now, 
as' the mere repeal of certain laws bf 
exclusio.n, as.-if they had resulted .only 
(roni the crisis of,an unfounded popular 
panic;,. 

. .,.Tj;|hii( exclusion, however, sif examined 
hi^itbricaliy^lyill bib found to have origi- 
’^tedin the ge'n’eral spirit of our legislation, 
4atgbf(lb'ed,)bng cntCcedenUo that period, 
‘ooi^meheing frpth the laws passed in the 
reign of j^fi^e^etb,* against all Roman 
CpthbUC ribcuSaiits indiscritninately, and 
Cptttinui^.dbwn to the period of the Test 
‘act, 9 .nd the growfog practice of the House 
bf Commons, to remove its own Roman 
jC.atho]|c members; f no Roman Catholic 
sitting fn eitherYouse of parliament 
1m,t by sufferance. The exclusion then es- 
.^ablianed by tho act of Charles 2nd,J was 
‘9fte^U'rds, substbntialiy recognized and 
'ad^ted*at the' Revolution, by the prince 
of Range's decibration from the Hague,# 
requiring that Roman Catholics should be 
shut but from both'Houses of Parliament, 
blit by the summons of a Protestant par- 
liltobnt,' ahd by the Bill of Rights || 
ent^ted fhr'the' Saibty of “ this Protestant 
klh^om” with a'Ptotestant king. The like 
b^kdusiqn was formally and specifically 
eqieted ax to Scotland, and incorporated in 
fhe'Vety act pf Union, ^ which requires, 
J^hntYhe' rebVesentative peefs and com- 
';'fRbiMrs, and their electors also, should all 
be Prbtes'tbnt. . 'And this exclusion, after 
’tbe 'lhterval' of'three reigns from that 
of Chiles 2nd, was again deliberately 
bbhdtm'ed,'end applied to the whole 'of 
^ Great. BritaTti,;' in tub first' yebr of the ac- 
’cessiBu'bf tfi'e hobie bf Hanover; ** and 

* '3t8t..Ellx. 23, 29, 35. 

and Sbale’s cases. Com. 
>d6j^;ifX.8$Sr'501; 

8a€araL St. 2. 

*'^6'*lb']Vf{''PBg|el’« Letter to Mr. Stuart. 

'‘Jf? M. a^.'2, c. I. 

" ^(St* S’ Anne, t: 8. 

' *• 1 Geo. I, c. 13, § 16. 

• 4.1 
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ngoin in the reign of George 2n(l; * the 
Ja&t of these statutes coniirining all the 
former securities by express words, and 
declaring them to be in as full force ns 
if every' clause and provision of the 
former acts were therein inserted and 
rc-cnactcd. 

8uch, my lords, are the origin and spirit 
of our policy; and such are the laws now 
cxi sting upon this infportant point. And 
we have been often counselled uy the wisest 
of our ancestors, that lawjs founded upqi) a 
general principle, such as this distrust of 
political power id Rpman ‘Catholic bandS; 
although originating in a particular dj^nger J 
which has itself ceased to exls^, ma^ uev(sr-' 
theless be. rightly retained, as 8aleguaf4a 
against all other sorts of danger .which fall 
within the a^ope pf the 'same principle. 
But we are now told by th^ pppoi^s of 
the presen.t mp,sur.e,.tbgt U is time to re¬ 
verse our policy, and to . Kpeal all .our 
funner laws upon this subject, alid' thM. 
the present bill is the.hrst.and.'htiest. 
step to be. taken .towards so desirable an 
end.* “ , : . 

Upon entering on this hew cb.uirse 6f 
policy, and copsidering how far wV 'CTn' 
safely proceed in this plap, of*’rep^^, apd.. 
as to what we may do, or,p(]gyjbot po, in. 
the way of legislation, if we^exafnine the 
ground before us step by step,.'we i|balit>0. 
enabled to judge more saVisfactorily of 
eilect and bearings of the.p,ariicutor mea¬ 
sure which we are deSirw ^thiS;^ day 
adopt. And in such a'cours^..I h'^e 
always thought that Jittle ibouf|^'bu ddnft. 
upon mere importunity^ hdtbihg^Upph,'me<;, 
naces (such as we have sometimj^h^rd J,:. 
but every thing that Wp; pan for.ithej 
ease of our Koipan.Cath^id mtlouvrsu^ 
jects, so far as it can ho 
to our own’*estabhshmie^h^*(^hr6}^and 
state; and so roucb« whtltieyer',,h‘evits 
amount, should,! think,,.he 
and promptly uppn^- its. 
of justice and policy; Abd ftapi 
that, we should theret OnpeforA 
our firm and final siimd.J;...:.' ;S‘ >■{,■?>a 

Of civil rights,.! 
opinion, that the whole 
and emoluments shobltt helyidiP^.f^ 
Roman Gathojic dissenter^ 
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Roman Catholics of the highest rank to 
aid in the highest ceremonM of tlie royal 
state and dignity; and also in that signal 
mark of favour bestowed by the sovereign, 
in his late visit to Ireland, upon the most 
eminent of his Irish Roman Catholic sub¬ 
jects. The bar, the army, and the navy, 
are already open to them; and I see no 
reason whatever, against their admissibility 
to employment in all the services con¬ 
nected with the revenue, iii all its various 
tbraneb'es. It may* be also matter of fair 
consideration, to equalize the condition 
and. .privileges .of a4 Roman Catholics 
'thr 9 Ug^^t thp United Kingdom, and to 
^ye to; aj! j['so fer 'as^ay be possible) the 
.sarqe as , arej ripsf ei^oyed by any in any 
partoflu, .And X should be glad to see 
.this'coufse proceed with noiimitation to 
the fay^our,and munificence of the Crown, 
dr the . liberality of parliament, as to all 
those offices, w^bich (in the language of 
’Mr.'Btirke are but instrumciUal in the 
.executive administration of the state; rc< 
sej^tng,; nevertheless, and carefully re- 
ser^ngj'to the kii^^ Protestant subjects, 
|*air those, higher, omces. which constitute 
Xts'supreme rule 'ar^ government. 

‘ Ot^eiisious toleration, and security for 
the Mrdtship. peculiar to their mode of 
faith, there .caniaot lm too fiauch granted; 
irnd j^e. should remove every painful re¬ 
striction that.trenches upon their feelings, 
imd ad^ ht.the same time to our 

defence, pfthjs sort would be the* more 
Complete j^oiecrioh> of their worship from 
Id^ur^ope^ if ihey^nepd it; and the re- 
'' pepc^ty.which now compels 
""lurriages in our 
w and tenets 

tb^f end such relief 1 

hai^.'ebuse.td< Imow was in the contem- 

’ the first 
and 



the Frotpstant di8senterarrom.ii^r^i^ 
church,ehort only of tUAtuhi^jpo^ 
our Proics^t church 8ndgpyetPJ»ie|t^^mi<! 
rejoice tlierefore^^. in the: wijie exercise wif' 
royal 'favour, in recently, caltuig i^jji 

-^— r r. ' ■■ .i ' ! 

* 9 Crcp. H, C, 26, . . < ’ n 



iMi^eV^W|»erjinMppi^^ and violently cut 

n^sfant government still rcquirmi the con« 

-— M e?«t>og restrictions 

ostentatious 
r^tfRi^y,yr<W»Pf a^e.must hoveno 
’ * ‘ 'nd. processions in our 

1792. 



-- - 

lAtndif;!!, Lengrisbe. 
|,^\actv26,Ueo. 11. c. S3, ex- 
gwannd Quakers. 

^jsljm "Wj.jIH, c. 1. ^ 8 ; 8 

Ill.c.^'l^ vr IW* c. 85; English stats. 
4 Geo: III. c. S2, f 17. 
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streets, no monastic establishments in our substantiated by the report from a com>. 
realm, such as Castic-Browne, and Ample- mittec of the other House of Parliament 
forth, and Stoneyhurst, witlt their Jesuit communicated-to this House are now tlio 
professors, priests and missionaries; foyn- standing diplomatic code of every nation 
dations erected in defiance of express law, in Europe, except our own. VVe imiit 
and whose proceedings loudly call on the-re-cast the provisidns of the statute of 
government and parliament for public in- Elizabeth;* *and this is a work indisptn- 
vestigation. On this head also, in addition sably necessary, whatever else is to be 
to the enactments of our present laws, we done, aqd independently of all other nioa- 
shall do well to bdar in- mmd the plain po-^ -sures. For lord Clatendoil has long since 
licy and express provision of the fkm'ods ;truly told U8,t that it is in vain to legislate 
edict of Nantes, * which forbids the putir ^concerning the Hbthan tlatholic laity, 
lie exercise of any other'than', the icTd- unless.you .oilao bind their clergy; for 
. niinant. religion in Oiir fleete^and'^toi^s;. itfa'eyiurn things civil into things spiritual 
a possible attempt, jn tbe^ptbk,ehf iat the^^ and holding in sor- 

of Roman Cathblig prctehiibfii^ ‘ diiid‘'vitode the con^cience,^ therefore' 

which no man who valuOa thd'f^fetyf bf i^d^Otja^isb^the'tiction's of the laity, 
the state, can contetnpyteS.i&Ouy > ^ch'bs I have presumed to 
alarm. * ' . j8petfi|fyi'^da;hy others of the like degree. 

With respect to bu't uitdeil^idi liifittatrons and regulations 

of Rome, as dissentOrt wom 'Ou^'p'altbh,^^^^ 88^ l^Te suj;gesfed, may and ought, in 
church, 1 think it is h^df^a;%ii^'dp;#]pe' yy opinidnV' XO^ be gramed freely and 
any longer to refuse reeb^^dt^'dn"bf^ promptly;. political power in tlio 

their existence^as a bOd|l ^0^ ^ I rul^ibj| qm<^^‘of the'state, no seats in the 
why the sovereign may notm.l^nstaalt,'# pUj^reme-’cbiifta 'fit, justice, none in the 
he was rightly adviseddp-our Houses of 
receive their petitions ahdadorewesib mat JPfrlisnlifbnt., , 

character, as well as tnbs'd 6f’the'’^J^p-') ;<^i(Trdte8finf ^cendancy must bo 
testant Dissenting ministei%''^dsjtb^’a^ p^mdbnt,'dr ybj^hafl have, in no long 
called) of the three dehpmtfiai^lnsT; ,' /'i. . ' Koiban V.CdtIiolic domination. 

But here, my lords,^thC inehbsbifJ^ afisd^ pot di^^ye'qUri^lves. These two 

for new laws to regulate%U'eCcm^aiB!^btd';byhtil^'tO'^bWec ^ incompatibiu 

hotly; and the SoverdigS^'idid andiri^bOn'cilabTel't*^' . 

have a right to’demanch dcdle^ij ■; WemiudlphSt 6f' the'Roman Catholic 

astical authorij|r^-;hha\lbe exercited jn’Mr orbing hostility to the Re- 

realm, by alien's, nor djod the basis of my re¬ 
patriated, nor by stud^r.ede^t^n Catholics to the 

they now are) undef 'ihrrait1blr(^4^ alf is founded in 

Rome, nor hy meinWa brdfek^^bt alw ,bf’,Wctf Sincerity in the 

monastic order; we sh'buid nerjir:^*/ they 

priests, no vicafsiapbSilbl^'thd^mdVd T'ff Tbu of this 

plomatic agents 8nd ||#ti?li^, tt fs pro'mfnebt and undeniable ; 

court of Rome; n'b>h&t’drabm frojn Trabsal^^^^ authority, 
be recognized hut tbbjld df‘‘bplschhiii'ia^ |i|b^ frbfn SpartisH ..bigotry, but from 
secular character, w■h^^i^dhtmsUw"dd(!^isii ^roe Wghest" dUthoHty in the Roman 
are defined by the 'baf|^-1h^,'f^d roo4d‘*CftthdliC church'.’of France, from the 
individuals to he stdljdet v^^ritings of the acknowledged champion of 

tion of the Croatit. ”■ *tlie libferties' of‘\he‘Galticah church, the 

Further* my iordi",‘ ]iTC^ ffdhcy *c^eb^ Bossuet.'whbse esposition of 

Europe, in ProteSiahtV^d'^vdhTn l^nwos ’'mb Id^bnid^'Cftfho.nb doctrines is still the 
Catholic states, requih^’ibiV'ihrih^^’ •" hi& great 

course of 4hcir Sobfedts VidSi '«h‘4‘s^ ’work-apph 'the varihirons of the Protestant 

Rome, be placed under the,direct inspeq*' 'B^rtohrt'froa* the true standard df faith, 
tion and control flf: the Ctbwfi; arte,the vte ^bld and again:—“ The ex¬ 

details of the nec^sary-efejInlationBi as ©fbfcd^*of''t|w ^ower of the sword in 

. . > r’ » .. . . .V - p^ttey~bf relig-ton and conscience, is a 

• Edict of Nantea;^ artiele' iSl-^No —- 

Protestant worjship in atmy, si iihfi , ; * ‘ IS Eliz. c. 2. • 

aux quartiers des cheft q^ui en fcront f I'ord Clarendon, Discourse on Rcli- 

profession.’* . ' ^on and Policy; p. 667, 679. 
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point not to be called in question. There fail to record also, that, upon his rcfitora- 
IS no illusion more dangerous than to tion, he has re peopled Italy Hith monks 
make toleration a cliaiacterislic of the of all orders, and revived the Jesuits, 
true church.”*—The church of Rome whom all Euiope had proscribed; and 
IS the most intolerant of all Christian has opened the way for a Jesuit confessor 
Bccts.t—It IS her holy and inflexible in* to stand once more by the throne of a 
cumpatihihty which renders her severe, monarch.* And amongst the latest 
unconcihatory, and odious to all sects proo& of the same unchangeable hostility 
separated from her.^ They desire only to to i^otestants, as such, the court of Rome 
be tolerated by her; but her holy sc* bos recently refused to protect from in- 
verity forbids such indulgence.** These suit aud destruction the Protestant tombs 
dociiines, renewed as they have been in which have been erected within the walls 
our own times by the pontifleal autihority Rome; 4md has refused this reasonable 
itself,^ it is in vain for the Roman Ca^ request to the joint solicitation of aU the* 
tholic laity to disclaim, unless their cler^ IVotdstsnts of Europe there resident, 
also, ui wtfose hands th^ir conscience is t^iongh strongly urged by*the diplomatic 
placed, sliall now come forwar4 end M^esentative ,of one great Protestant 
openly renounce this hostility. ^ power,f and repeatedly pressed by the 

We are told, 1 know, that our fears are ipresumptiTe heir of another Protestant 
nevertheless visionary, and the dao^rs ‘^wn,| an illustrious person, now no 
wo apprehend arp Unreal; that we streAlger to the habits and institutions of 
who oppose thbse clanss to iMwer mis- this country. 

calculate their strength, ana nuirepre- But then, my lords, we are next dc- 
sent the spirit of the Roman Cathtdio sired to withdraw oui;; views from 
cliur6h in the present,tifnes ;*—that what Transalpihe or Transappenine Rome; not 
once was hostile, is now changed and to look lo the dark dogmas of the Vatican, 
mitigated; that other states wismy adopt or to the superstitious credulity of a peo- 
a moic liberal policy;—aud finii%, that*’ pie who coujd attest or believe in the mo- 
whatc\er be the principles of the Roman aefti miracles of 1797 or 1811 :§ we a.c 
Catholics, their iiurab^s ate too dispro- desired to come forth and look upon tiie 
portionate to ouri, in this House, to give map of enlightenhd Europe, and tako 
us cause for alarm. example from the more liberal policy of 

Upon each of these points, a few words other a^es, which rule over a mixed 
may suffice. And first, as to the mitigated pophl^on o6 di&rent modes of faith, 
spirit of liostility to our church to mudsrn & it soi And what shall wc find here ! 
times. All who have visited ^ conti* Ropuln CathoUe sovereigns, such as 
nent of late }ears, will, I am sure, be fbf* Rraace, Authria, and Saxony (for Spam 
ward to allow, that the dignified sim{;^oij^, andPertOfal are blotted out and of no 
aud unaffected piety of the teigmUs. tgltm in eueh a question), ruling Pio- 
Tontiff, and the courteous «ttentionim< tesMot aubiects; and Protestant sove- 
his ruling minister to forei^oers of all iieigns^ sutmias Prastia, Sweden, Den- 
nations, and of England mcto espetaalljr# ibaaki the hfetherlauds, ruling over 
do justly command ounrespect aodgrat^ "Roman tiatholic subjects, 
iul acknowledgment. Rut it is not Upon • lOfthesOi the Roman Catholic sovereign 

such grounds that we mustle^lete ecn-, — ... - — 

(Cl iiing the defences of our Frotostanb i < « Kipg ofRarflinia, 1832. 
government. For histc^ has recoided. ‘f* Eatoy of Prussia, 
the circular mandates,$ issuedhythcqire* ^ >4 dPtSaoe^ofileiitiiMk. 
sent Pontiff himself, Whea^ torti foeia a/ 4^(dMwf*Mirttatlba3>Appearance of the 
dominions, and carried affile^ b|i«M ^ jfeialr^Khfitbeil^cesediVirgin opening her 
brutal violence of.Freooet letodddliai^iaK^ eyawiamMi^ (heftawf the Roman state, 
plete with tlie docisriafisiilMtffmkBa JHrad‘baiweWiwfi^dJt%fV^7d6^ and January, 
most cause to dread; akut>hiakot]rilft1ll'i]|atri<:lflW^.'pffbli^eiP('at Bme, 1797, by 
, i ,i „.., j i iR^Gwifitecfaettiv RkaHuoato Aposto- 

* BossuBtHut.desVaiiat2QttisolibtlemoriH(^}<ORUint06Sb3UtostatianS, by pmaons 
t Hist, des Variacioos, Sisfitmh A^<i iofithedt^he^gadtf and credit. IvokBvo. 
vertissement. ? ^ . AJso,]ThBrdV]itaeuloas£xta8C8of thepre- 

% Circular Letter of Piiu^II, to the seaspopeotSpvonaivui June, August, and 
Cardinals. 5th Feb. 1868. Septembet', 1811, engraved and drculated 

f 5th Feb. 1808. > toroughont Italy. 
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has nothiog to fear from the adoiissioa of larger importation than took place at tint 
Protestant subjects to political power; for period; and successive mmisters, under 
the Piotestant has no foreign connexion, the occasional difficulties winch beset 
no proselyting spirit in his religion, and them, when the gates were set open, and 
he may be put 'down with the stiruke of a the broad path paved, night, and would 
pen. enlarge the number wiUiout stint or 

The Protestant sovereign has, in every limit. ' 

instance, jealously bound his Roman Ca> By irresistible inference, what might 
tholic subject from any unauthorised in- be called equal Jmtice idiould bo done 
tercourse with Rome; and he can equally also with to the other House of 

dismiss him, if trdiibleeoine, by the Same Pariiamhnt. Roman Catholic elector 
short process. ’ ' n»ut be aHow^ to elset^Roman CaUudic 

There is smoogst these, no casepareUel ,iaepreaentetir«afbr & county, whether in 
to dours. Arbitrary government and BngbmdCr Itelaod; ondlleaveittoyour 
limited govejrnments Stand on«4i^ent iordsfaips meditation, how soon, and by 
footing, as to thsMpover and ptdvdeges what courses, politit^ ambidon, coupled 
which they can'safddy alhrw to'■the with or goaded by religious seal, duly 
dliferent classes of tbev subjects; directed, might gkaduaily appropriate to 
there exists no odier eeiMtry but •thi<t» itself, by Uteirealih of ancient and opulent 
where character, ‘tolenis, and poj^ar families, much aUo of that description of 
credit, can raise any subjbet instanny to pre^yerty, which locally influences the rc- 
that eminence which commands tm en- tttftt of other members \o the Commons’ 
trance into the servicqof his soveteiM, Hone "of Parliament. I verily believe, 
and gives bim an* entire share in the 'that the^^ninriant wtuld set strongly and 
ruling councils of the'state, for its pro* constant^ in ttbat direction, and the con¬ 
servation, or for its destroction, as the ^sequences are manifest, 
event may prove, ' And now, my lords, to conclude these 

It is urged, in the last {dace, that thh ^obsnwatkins with which I have already 
danger which we object to the llresent troubled your lordships at too great 
medsure, must have reference to the nom- length. Witit my view of the present 
bers of tliose whofe Metensions, if ad-> character and future consequences of tins 
milted, are to create tn danger. T^hisis measure, by which a new form of party 
undoubtedly true. Bui we must be care* spirit will be^inirodaced into both Houses 
ful, not to lay what ought to be the of parliament, directed always, under all 
durable four ^tiohs of our legistation curenmstMUies, steadily and invariably to 
upon shifting grounds,, In legislation, as ‘cne find the same sole object, by which 
in every other prudential and jpractScal polemies will bemvived in our uaiver&i- 
question, we shonld eonrider to^moirow tus^ discordsfurhadthrough our municipal 
as to-day. And it is umaaing to me,tba(, cmporatkms, tl^e^land peopled with more 
any persons of ordiDary satteeity can fail JewitiflftBbliBhntents for the education of 
to foresee, that the pautSty of presmii' our youth,' knd a restless, proselyting 
numbers affords nO secaritytagainlt- thdr oler^, with all their missionaries, set at 
iuture increase. *’ 't ' .. > work throimhout the country;—and pre- 
Any powerful ministf^n'of the 'Crown, forriog as Ido the national character and 
who advocates measures like the presell, habits of our ooumYy as they now mevai), 
with a strong sense of'tbe'injuatke which the sober piety of our Protestant form of 
(according to, his view) ,<tbe«existing, Worship, and the ^ild and tolerant spirit 
families who constitufo the Btflnan Cja* »of the diiirch- of Englood, rightly under* 
thoHo gently Imve fongsifiered,imiy,atad stood, i moit of neeefslty vote against 
ought, upitt hlsowW'primtipiee, to>id«ke tl|e forther.progress of this bill; and I 
them speedy and >ftill compensatiom for shall ahertfore'OonClode, with proposin'? 
their loDg*inter(^pted-i bditol»i^'‘‘'lwld»e • as wwaittradment to the original motion, 
reign of'queCn AnUeywe have d pree?^ instead of this bill bang now 

dent for a sMmlmotoufMsdiBtion'taiqur Madw-seeMd-timey it bo read a second * 
peerage cf no huBons^Or^Ie'atimaatotffod ^met oir ^S'day six months.” 
in proportion as >ihci .gidevliiBfee iaeomi^ ‘dusick isaidI have listened, 

dered to have beed'h»g, 'bitt'ty and qn- .my lords, to my noble friend with great 
justifiable, such in proportiaia;'wDnld'4a« fattopliob and respect. I give him full 
luraily be the reparation. We might well credit for the state of the Catholic world 
look to ha 'e in our House a much in the papal countries he has so lately 
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visited. Nobody is more competent to this noble lord, rested at first upon the 
make judicious observations, nor more testimony of one man only, viz. Titus 
sure to report them faitlifully; but I Oates; and as to the matter of fact, I 
cannot see their application, nor oP any shall say only this, and I wish it to be 
part of hU able speech to the motion, he spoken in gratitude to the. Almighty God, 
has made. To every thing that has been that the discovery of this plot was rather 
said, I answ'LT, that this bill now before us, the work of God than of man. It was 

which he desires us to reject, docs not the act of God rather than of man_It 

claim, as mutter of p^olitical expediency, was the act of God in prevailing upon 
the general admission of Catholics to the Mr. Oates to make the discovery, and 
legislative franchise, hut only asserts the aflorwards, by the voluntary confession 
hereditary right of, Catholic peers to of one concerned in the whole plot, I 
their scats in this House, upon theip/nsdao Mr. Bedlowe; and then there were 
taking the oaths prescribed oy law to two' witncMes whieb was necessai^ in 
other Catholics, when received to. variotts cases of treason. I shall say no more 
functions of the mugUtracy frofn vrhicb; tban tbet-wc ou^t^p ackhowledgc the 
they were formerly excluded. < haod of God' io tnis discovery with great 

If the ancient constitutional policy of thankfulness.; ' for it js he, and he alone, 
the country had required tl^t the ilegtslae . bat.Cf bis own pace and goodness, that 
ture, in all its branches, abuuld-.'bc^ Ibo>': bath.donia it,' qnd. thereby preserved the 
testant, Roman CathpUcs..(cTeiVspeers) life ofour princoto'usyaDainhim ustoo," 
must of course have been exclodw, IbaTo nO'dobbt .tbat this great ]aw 3 'or 
the period of the BeforipaUon i ^^nt.itbo ! delivered this speech <rith the most per- 
coiuraryds most notpriobS ; 'UlO- CCHBTiction of its truth; yet with such 

validity of their inhere/d .privilege tvCc,' k tms^sble case as he bad to support it, 
agitated or questioned, until, d ’ ^s ntdhibg eottld be more unworthy of a man 
abruptly taken away by the aet cf -tbe^ iehse... How much more just and 
30th of Charles the 2nd, .qn act tibt hfeeting was the appeal to the mercy of 
arraigning the general policr’of the llotd'^n the lips of .the unhappy lord 
enjoyment of dteir rights, hu^vrept^ncg. 3 iaSiard,:wheni^pxpressed a confidence, 
them, upon a grossly l^|se and ; |luit 5*'>i^.wottlap|eaw Almighty God, in 

imputation of disloyaltyi in. idl QathbJicsr 9 titprt time to bring truth to light, when 
to the Civil constitutipp of,.;the atlkt^v In - nisr, judges 'and-'all .the world would sec - 
a word, my lords, the popisb {dpt wit^the whdt injury had' been done him.” And 
sudden and sole ground ipr.iacapti^taldQg Jtiy IPrdSi the dying wish of an 

the whole Catholic peerage; ^'mthoujpL. imrna^ was never more 

there was no .evidence-Fhptsi^er^iio.^^yaD.dBtjrikingwiaccomplished; for this 
arraign the intejnity or leyaUj. Of |my > |j^R|Se<^ wae pn^tbe. 23rd of December, 
ooe lord in this House, tipthif)^^ 1^85, not 

can be more afflicting, thib IIP hasns ia^fwards^ this monster Oates 

to the trial of'viseonntK^ilt^i^t 4 ^bo.Oi^<;j #iUt jn)invid%Cd of’'the most accumulated 
happy victina of this,airc^V})^^^Ptpiyeo^.> ^i^ the Court of 

Few men, my lords, .haxl had. £^>Seneh^.upowtbe baths of above 40 

perience than myselfitt tbp MPcepfflnA |rhd^Tavcd, without a shadow 

of courts of justice, yet my w^cteiifo It^s PfjitPiltra^UpnJ-fhet'he was, without an 
in a manner a hlanh iq thb.Cpht<hnplldh)n ' iH<mr!»jfd^nce;'Cd»Rt'.> Omer's in France, 
of human iniquity, .wHhn-l^bbmpWe qlii-{.'|piOt%h«u&'the'whole .period when he 
have witnessed, with theihbrrid,'pbf.^i^' ijtadfftint imadna^idthe traitorous oic^t- 
by which this innocent ppd pi^ jOaibr.oi^W ^ha’iStnpa >b£ t^imddn, b^ 
was sacrificed; and. nothiQe^l^^dldfflm. innoemtt men 

strikingly mark the hllfld prfflVifflfie^wblidS should 

at that period overshadewPa . 1 ^ 

and just^t mien, than to..pittind .lO tli 0 i‘.'hisypnd any^onhiac^ that history ever re- 
language pf Mr. .Serjeant ,cptdd3,sDi; cad:baato to. record hereafter, 

justly celebrated at the mt;apf Rtoalqi' ppblic^irtead.’ and honest fore- 
tiqn, in his. opening of the impieechmaid,.; J5|thPiniiiafl»r^h^d:.had. redeemed their 
oa the foundation, the Mle foondiUoniOfv jcpnQUy.-by thd>glovious UevoluUou not 
this nefarious plot. TinsPhie Iawyei>-^dv.; ^ohlxparddned thiamostinfamous monster, 
dressed the House of Lords in these very but.ubelled' the ootirt of justice that tried 
words The partiaUlars concerning Ppd granted him a pension for his 
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life; and this not upon any assumed dis- ivhcn spiritual supremney is no longer 
covery of his innocence, but accomplished absurdly confounded with temporal au- 
in all the nakedness of delusion and in- thority; and when Catholics have ac- 
justice. cordingly been admitted to the most ini> 

Nothing can be more Imnentable than portent functions of the magistracy, after 
all this; and, tlierefore, to close at once taking the oaths of abjuration prescribed 
the disgusting subject, if any one amongst by modern statutes—oaths which Ca- 
your lordships is prepared to say, that this thcdics of all descriptio,n without any rcli< 
charge upon the Catholic lords, Jiad any gions scruple bayd ^ver been ready to 
otlrer foundation u^hottoever than thiV .take-^and are received under .them to high 
odious and detected conspiracy,. I will o^ces. of trust. And in Scotland, ns your 
withdraw my support to the inland votd^ lord^tps tannot biit know, the king’s re- 
for the motion before os. I am a mao^ ligions ‘supremacy was never admitted, 
Scotland, my lords, bred from the bi^ ' 'and such an-'oath was never, therefore, 
ginning of my days in what was’ called'' 'a^iitlstened, and so entirely is. such sti- 
by Mr. Burke, thc,.Prote8tentisat-of tWs ptemacy’put aside, thdt by the act of the- 
Protestant rdigion, which. I ihall eiw' 3Srd of the late king, referring to another 
adhere to; but I never can tolieve that^' aiA|ja^d WO'^ars before, for the pro- 
eithcr the Protestaot or:i»a* and Irish Catholics, 

teetant establishm^tj- 'dan^. alt uuff^’' thebhth of'^abjuradon only is presbribed 
from establishing the hart^t!ghts>of^'ck^' as set'o^. ifi the statute, and it tlien dc- 
lumniatcd Catholics, wMcli' hr 'uU -that •& - clahei^ Jmat-whefever has lakcn it shall be 
demanded of us by this bilL ' / .3 takoh.’tO’be,'tO'all intents and purposes. 
At the time when thn exoloiimk’took as 0 loyal SUbject/and as having abjured 
place, by enacting an . oatfi which u'o ^ pomry^ttitogoilie^. 

Catholic could possibly-take^ hud wfaii^ ' 'let’me ask ybur lordships, why 
wc had by our own .standing-orden do-' tbit^djj;, ahd this act alone, would not be 
clared should never be admimstored -ioe a’ ' sUfBeioiit test of Joyahy, and of having 
peer (br tire destruction of his inberHanco',' ' abjared'popefy altogether, in every sense 
there WAS a well-founded Bppreho'mdtm of ‘coaoetaitw.witn polity to the government, 
a popish successor to theCrowitw^ fs’that' if admlantored to Catholic peers before 
so now i Let me ask my noble^ndlearn^ (hey take their seatb t and why the same 
friend upon the woolsack,;whether bO*an* oaths that are daily administered to other 
prebends any such d^get from ’ the; Cat!telt<a,'<u.hder which they are admitted 
illustrious duke who sits so near him, 4it- to,pid>tiu Aattonsj Should not be now ac- 
from any other prince ofuhe royal beuM ' .coui^d ^so- sufficient test for Catholic 
[Hear, hear, and,a laugbij*'*^ tewawho never should have been sub- 

At the same period,. ralsoi aijd . lot^i jeqtod to any test whatsoever ?—To keep 
after the Revolution/no erOditwhSttoever Qp'this solitaty test of supremacy for the 
was given by the law tdtfaa pidteatatl(|iia' • purpose Of exclusion is therefore now not 
or oaths of Roman Cathblica. - They Were 'Only moOt utijusl, but manifestly contra- 
proscribed by a long oatalogui^dfi'peoad' dict'ory tdid absurd.~I hoped that the 
statutes; and as theyiwera ad^tited^to i weli-timed and gratious visit to Ireland, 
no tests by which- tndr 'fidelity tog|f||i^*'' 'and all thM passed theri^ was intended to 
vernment could be iinmfha&d,UliOy>i»e^i'^ ’put an end to this impolitic and perilous 
ofcourse, excluded from everysiradfioai of;‘ System^ ^ Tranquillity can never .be re- 
trust or magistracy, whiftb;.'l:by aa^sot - ^bred to that misgoverned country, so 
custom, can be only filled^'under %ng ws' it edntinuOs, nor any benefit be 

snorn declarations of fidefitytb'jthfijstatev rderivod^om it tO the'Cmpirc, of which it 
I am ready to admit,:therefore, thaiwhilat! ‘would otherwise ibiWi so valuable a part, 
such a system of imiveraal;. Wid;raSi OQd [ The was of opinion, 

proscription continued,'it'm4ght.'bei£ffiu^ ^ma.t>t|li8'bin demmided nothing more nr 
cult to make an exception.'oftbe paeraga. ^’leawthah bnlitnited concession to t1ie Ko- 
aftcr the SOth of Charles the '4^ Cai^otldt. 'Give the Catholics this 

beenpasshd; from the’anudtptton, that' bUlgknd'they Pould resist nothing herc- 
all Catholics were incapable of fideli^ td > idt^^wfaiblftbey ought to resist. If he 
a Protestant state whilst th^ admitted cjoblddfdsitateone single moment to grant 
the supremacy of th& pope.;- but oan this miy^thlng Which-the lioman Catholics 
be maintained now, when the Whole pro- <^uhl request or desire, provide«l the Pro¬ 
scriptive system has been abandoned; testunt church was secure, he should act 
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most unworthily. But he never could 
learn what securities were to be given to 
the Protestant church ; and that was the 
reason why he never could assent to the 
concessions asked. Towards the end of 
the last Session he had, indeed, seen a bill 
which proposed its securities. But, good 
God, was it from the descenAufts of the 
great authors of tfi^Revolution o( 1686^ 
that a measure proceeded which wds the. 
most amazing thing he had seen in tire, 
course of a long life ? The rfleBswe^f; 
fast year provided, or rather left,‘tme se^ 
curity; which was, that one mditi^al 
should be a Protestant-*>an In'dividuai who' 
must be a P^'otestant, and #ho, if tre eea^; 
to be a Protestant, wduld' at hnee} .ahd. 
by that act, dissolve all allegiance. "^1^' 
king, it was provided, tnuSt be a 
testant; but tiU bfH yewf left ’thist 

Protestant king td be BtiinmlAded-’by 
Roman Catholics, saim only the iMivtditel 
who held the office whfch he (the loi^ 
chancellor) so unworthily heldi' Tf be' 
were speaking any sgliere but ih that 
House, he wo^d say he had never' ieen 
such nonseOse. That House had never 
had submitted to it such trash about hulls, 
and dispensations as that bhl ConfaiAOd.: 
He would here say, and hd' sidd it'db^) 
for ail, that many of their loidihips had a 
very imperfect notion Of what the state of 
the Protestant mind was upon this 
tion. This he said, not liipon theauthority; 
of petitions, but upon authority' which: 
could not mislead him. The noWti’JlOtti, 
had distinguished Roman CatHblie pe^ 
from other Romsn CatholiOs.. HtfshMld' 
say nothing but what was flSOSt rasyecttel 
towards them. It was not for sueV a tbiiit 
as he was to speak bfs'bwa tontiiht^ta 
such a point, but he yoid# 
words of a great - judM,i^ir'the cole of tne' 
great chamberlaie^^MmO'^mtidi tbtit he^ihade' 
a covenant of his'bfi^ctioikbnd'fji^eli^^ 


greatness could help fbdhttt'^n’the'ca^ pi 
such a person ? Sd' he^ amd icHlbfs 
lie could, however, avail of‘lllw 

authority of Mr. b1 

ly noble.. - ..i—. 

le c^iebi 
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It might be said, that this was a particular 
measure, and had notliing to do with the 
general one. But that he would deny. 
When their lordships should have passed 
the bill now befbre them, it would be out 
oftbeir power Jiereafter to ddi^rate as 
they oai;ht on any further concession. 
On lookmgat the bill in its original shape, 
he was djspoSsd to think that he had been 
misled by some foolish fellow of a printer 
who bad got hold of the wrong manuscript, 
t^e bin, to his great astonishment, pro> 
posed^ repealan act of Charles 2nd. It 
watfubt a^little extraordinary that the right 
hfOn. gerndsiBan (Mn OffAning}, whom he 
iryhed vbry'weli'whgtevef part of the 
WKld'he might ^ to, assisted as he had 
bebn by the Iwours of many lawyers, 
idrOuM pretend to'repeal anhet which had 
beeilrq^ted a hundred years ago. This 
labsurdity, hdwaver, bad been got over; 
bod OOW ita advOOates went on to say, 
thai the Oiveumstances and' causes which 
' 'OUlitiSd in the time of Charles 2nd, were 
how removes, and, therefore, that the bill 
’Ought'to be adopted, without ever con¬ 
sidering iVhether the circumstances and 
^causes which had called forth repeated 
'^n^manfs rince that period, had all dis¬ 
appeared with those at the time of Charles 
'2nd; > Kd man eodld look at the history of 
tfi^ eounlry prior to the Reformation, 
withoPt fbefing that our ancestors, how- 
yvOt’nobly they 'might have conducted 
"tbOmselVes in odier respects, had igno- 
‘^Oiltdpuily ttdimitted to the See of Rome. 

t 'lhiithlac pOrlbd down to the Revolution, 
h ^Ub1i0‘iriind''^took another turn, and 
■'the'eoPbtry Was' afflicted with’ all those 
Which -rasuked naturally fVom 
''^e’tlhtkittlbdieyndilhin of its religion, and 
'thd thil^idityof dsferminfog whether the 
iSflhblic‘orwould ulti- 
addhtPd by the state. If the 
I'Howe idlO#d nCOide ih &vour of the pre- 
' 0 edjfyyiatihe»'th<ywduld place tlie coun- 
StiAii^dimcalties, and expose it 
Pidamftlea;'until another re- 
= ffflc^n\;i|fbbidd'<detei%^ whether the 
' Ci^bbllb'dr religion should 

‘^If the^ of opinion 
'^^^^hoifO't«Mb]» '<*dght topre- 

sey so; if they 
^chfi^tthM ^fUtOteistantTeligion ought 
^tb'pt^bnnitfo they should sa;^. One 
' bv *t^ othef thpSfWore bound to say. An 
‘act to repettl acts which irad passed at 
' di&renttitUCS, Imposing restrictions on 
the Catholics, was an act to restore the 
supremacy of the pope. But what was 
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llie.o^u)lon of chief justice. Haio himeolf eventhoseofthelievoluiion, coivdbccon- 
whh respect to the oath of supreraecy i sidcred fuodsmentB); Hint the legislature 
N«had Atated diis^hictly, that it was itp- of one day covld not bind tl.o lugislature 
poasihie for Protestsnta and. Catholias ^ of another; but itacc^orded with tbo prin,. 
take ihe oath of aUegiaitee in 'the-soane cipjpa of iegislatioti to say of cert vin acts, 
■ense, if d»eGathoKe4tefna«ddi0tta^tO^•the Jhfti npstarfty';Sh<wdd be i^autious how 
oath" of supremacy* ...in 4he they tMsHirh«4;,thorn*. .They, would find, 

Henry 8th and in«tlwt <£ Eliapdftet^' the wittir respoct to <h# acts to whiclt be now 
stcuggle went on between the eofitseirainll jdltode^f* that they were stated at tire time 
parties. Then came the CerporattHuli jtot tQ be fundatnental hod bMipg for ever; 
and the Test aet. It was-jmpossihlo that .which marked at least the importance at- 
they could give the . Catbi^ca ^ohed fo-them by our ancestors^ yvimt 

asked, and learVe thethe fat]igoa^.of king Wtlham hi all 
k) their presentIn'.tbo Jlth- Af He had stated oyer 

EUsmbeth, by a ^strange Ikw vAM Ofer that some permanent settlem^t 

House of Commons was *^)d.^.be.Rmdej kvprder, tha^the religion 

Roman Catholic ^ tlte country might never 

House of Lords was -fS^n hesPC# “do danger. And what did 

iimQOstitenrtmoitf^;>43htMiaNia^^p^:; .pttc anc«d<^,,do f They who were so 
feet astpDwbmetit ka^ d<h*perately. fiigh^^ hy Titus Qates, 

siimated, that all the gSOidtiliiea eopehta^ fCr^Pted the disaldlity <d the Catholic 
in the Kovo}ution>wjav» l^e^Mp aikj|a.parliam They provided 

a terrible fright ^ Ao "POPl^e .gndr.re*' ^ihat the Lorda should, be Protehtant, the 
enact for that reason ^oae,^a.preirHi|oas T^ompabha^otestact» and the King Pro¬ 
of the act of Charles 2odtoihesettlaroeot Aetta^t abi^ - Tney even took care to 
which they made, ..•iu..hi8 opiidonj^Jf. jptOvide». tHsA be* should marry a Pro- 
Titus Oates had neve^been bom, same',Ae8taoA.;.;«i4 content with all that, 
enactments would bavetakmi nlsce*,- .He Jthey added % coronaljon oath, by which 
could not forget wbi^ Russell .had. SAid of jk^g, bdiiu^ himself to support the 
popery, what Sidj^:l^spraef^*; Jh -Rmt«iftaht.rel^ion»as,by law established, 
looking to the spint.ef .dra»times»'an4,i|te cAtj^jf^time of the.Revolution they made 
principle upon wlujch these^.enaotmeftfe ;the c^reh ahdetate Protestant, and the 
rested, tbd quesUoa wi^ IdmAms^wheihfr *^^8 i^uldpotjahe his seat on the throne 
the measures taken 4)y .WilUatn, queen wit^ffdbdgmg himself to protect both 
Anne, and CleorgWwdbe . i;sA<.eti4<> u^der the obligation of 

for the security td' the Rmite8^$«dstah' :im,om.h«c! W dejlerniioed that the 
4isiiment, should,^ CW alkil^d'. hsi’ -he ^ [,pejF]ia»ient,i|mottl4he Protestant as well as 
pealed ? lo att/.thPi«adbni#tyimf|4! e^V^ tKe^ill of Umhts declared 

were passed, no 8lMM#.be thejaw for ever. He 

act of Charles 2n4,h«t 4id pUmihWt ip.RJtyk that parliament had 

•which be had r%i'; thii^ to eiter Uie law if they 

confidence .•^illd;^ii^ pm would say. 

Icing, he looked 'fenpy to pfoceed with great 

heas sacred im l# 

bujt that would and^hesltam before they passed 

coosthutim^<dsp%ilANt?$Mwwt9^d^dii; [# great a censum upon those who ef- 
that ombing Tm:m^.||t!^*^iByolution* Henovveamuto 

Aban tha AbftiutW :w||^ JSeotlgnd; and he wpuld 

.Jigiont, yet ^ ^ at Bberty to do 

.willtbe.iaw, and>#uMpiffi^%;.t^^t .im'^ proposed, the parlia- 

•Of Cbaeles* ® bargain 

ought tQ |mvebds^]bl^^ilif .tj^|^^ , this country, so cx- 

•wouldbennwilUn^tt»iU^ta4|fP^Elhipl8l^ oot how 

■than .thedawc^had appropriate t pit!: 

ianicmus the subject of that 

-tp-dayi; and vmyTqi«,:.fhpae passed by the 

wigllt ha^ep,-he JtesirusWft q|,.Scptiand were more immc- 

• tlm securities,wlu'^.onranuastefl^y^^•.He'Woujd call on noble lords to 
RevoiqUon, oppsi^rM t^ i», acts both of lingiand and iScot- 

•JBeit^ghtbetohLindeed'^atuoabl«i,n0 ,1^4 relative to the union, and, having 

VOL. Vll. I 4 K 
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clone so^ they could entertain no doubt 
but that a piirc, ^Vo.testant legislature was 
intended., ;It .was expressly stated, 
tliat no . man should be elected, and t]mt 
no man should elect, to a seat in either 
House,, ar^o was not a Protestant., It ap¬ 
peared to him utterly impo^ible that 
they, could, under these statutes, agree ^ 
this bnl. if they did, thpy mightVif they 
pleased, overbear the who^ .9fj the prpr 
visions connected, with ,the linipn of Scot¬ 
land aiid England.—rHe.' i)pw cafhe to the 
rei^h of Geo. 1 st.' tha Rev)^ 

lution,. an act was passed ^mca had 
thing ip do with tpe caiifisf th^f prc^c^ 
the aqt of Charles. 2 ad,‘ .ahd W^.it reepst 
nbsed the^fprpvisipoidf 't^i ineV^j 
the same way 1^0 

without referring, .to ..th^^ejVpIi^Ujtp ,. m 
necesaary or not—wimppU9vorhpg,t'Qtoe 
causes thPt prodapoddtj^hlJpd^Hkp 
acts and decl^^ion§^.;phit^^,|lf'>^^r.' 
out of it, anid refected jthem'd 


Jtoman Calhulk Peers JHU. 


[1230 



illustration of, his, af»iinj|pL 
preamble of that apti^ roe paij^to^;ro4,^C|jv; 
cunistaoces which gave'me io tjw ejpLdi 
Charles 2nd were enu^^atedi “and.he 
contended, that 

agree to the presort ;n^i|^re,;iW^t§;^y| 

saying that the fiffCHW,, 

stances which occasioned!.,^ 8 rt 0 tia.,:aou 

from the time df ^ar)eft%f 

last year, had <ceased to 

demanded, could 

made by thpav who,-yefr^ 

-when bringing bdia injUt. 
this very subject, vshei^, jhf^)ln-w4^ 
declaration,. that Micy coul^jlnoL^.pk 
touching on tho.Fcote8,tai)it^^t»htoei|t 
in chuttdi an^ 
sed what they 

he considered t<»P^ " 

How any one could'?!?!^M;^clh* 
aure m tjie ^ 

aay, that it woul4ha^«.:?lo.^t4#frifr, 

on the general —“ - 

be could not coneeijiri&" ^ 
was sure the peopleh^!thi|^, 
be, to whatever parHwan^ pna 
be hopedi that, witoVefere^poto' 
surei the^io^ ofthps'p^^ai^^^., 
befprgo^ IJe knWiMjjihf^ei^g 
ot one. pf peo|de,,l^e^^^g4 

other body, professingt^o.^efi^ 
admitted intia ^.-^us.b 
they were once admitted.,to 
Jiouse, iioi^aa Xoll^ohcs niui^i,a1^ .of 


necessity sit in the House of’Compionf, 
It could not bo ,otbe,rwise. Would ,thd 
npble mover of .this abrogate any'.of 
tboae enactments which, .with respect W 
religion, affected the, sovereign ?, ' yVoutd 
he allow the king to toarry a l^apist? L 
the ppble earl, from a conscientious feeir 
in|g,‘. wpuld .pretojit, Ws soyerdigo froml 
in^^ylpg. a Papist,’ bjc from ati- egpally 
.co'nsvieullo^, feeing, mps.t .bbject to'the 
iotreduptioh of Papists jhfb that House, 


gny pth^*V,]t|^w^,i^othing more nor less 



ibpWPb», . . 

to|ry.lt|^e,.c.ppi^uen‘ce .to what be .did or 
ii^e|,jne.4id.dal-Cpnsra but, whjle he 
h|id;'.the .power,, he .wbiild endeavour to 

question of cman- 
crolUijNa^ igpuid.wa c^fi^d sooner or later. 
1n^^i^i<d^,BO^!ti^eve,.Ut: and he thought 
im^jPjfteper j the j^eftion was made, the 
^ i$.^ce Jtli^re ^,aa of its being con- 
If last words he 

ippkei .Jte wcmidi.say, that, should 
BiOaiti^itejCiKn^ltneo the liberties 

the Reyolu- 

*“ a? established 

_sec'uiri^ formed at that time fpr 

fteed’ort. were all 
pleasure tp 

igWiQfti hp p«d,nPibe.en accessary to 

“ !wJg'??Pld§..P?,9'J‘tain to.lheut- 
‘ decidedly 

Sr^ a^litfid,^ kliht .'the learned 

Pff 

, 9 ut by he 

1 most 

1 (» to.ib4^f!tm®*^P“ of any 

iMf ipcasure^than 


' *•# Ml 

WHl 

M 
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of tho wofjd,. thjai: 

.v«^e^'^‘no longer an/’iof those eJtlsijng 
cpii^eS history InfOrrilei ope- 
I'Ateu (»ti the mmda '6t ’mVi¥ att 'lltht' 


been depnireu oftho ryh’t'tl[(inid^^ifil^4*4 
Ve^P.lbfieirent itt/tHetn JVoik/'iMlr 
birth,/litis leatnicd i^^’'Hte''i,he;no(^|e 
baron ‘ oti' the crpsV b^dclV,' 

Tourpa 'co imofcM theff 
tiottdn^'Hjac flns bilK; oWr 

a prelithiharv step to the acTOptron dt I0e 


pdly, jf that 'wereihWa*^# 
operate aa,'ad obj^ctiSili'ft^hfra m 
Sras,, ho^evp, 


insindatlona 
did not in^thd 
opinion of it,' and 


a.«wav> * ^ «ay|. w***aa w* WUM* viaa-Jt vw«*.r 4 « 

ardent, and, it ititiif. W 

pbvreiful adVdb'atdroV'^W 

thdiics; seeing that^'^'^ai^itoll^^lkoTO 

by those Whb 

question, to BrfiiF 



lattivv* ' 


fiiiif' itieVsbrp' 

cVdc'Ca'a.I^^W 


any' asieVtidn 




bm 


[dc^d^ldn ptthe Crown In 
12’' 'Ifidle'dcts referred to 
j^^ilby»'bu1i none of them 
^Jw td'Iw,taken by member* 
ddi^^bf'” parliament. Until 
"' dp datba were taken, 

'v^re reqitked for 
bfIptd'Hijinfenti/In-i^d of 
w^t^bbtit was 
lb^||Il8^(^%'£^b^]b'u4'ddd4Uion fot 
^eWJ^mm tsro'tlfhfr sdats,' neither 


m. 





cksdtyi.fbf th^gdddftf toe' mvm 

ddb^iiy'^dagrir^o ^‘dfelrty'diai#?^ 


ilAt oath,' there 
ip ihrour of 
Lords. Then, 
trBd'^lHhfil^i^andk^ n^n, in the 
—j ^^^"$V%e''HatWmjEitioo, at a time 
^efl^m dim ihjclr threatened' the 


i^ja^^'Werd'^sp'great, thqr totmd 
yt^f1ropH^d'*^"'^Was'rt nd't^fear, tHat 
edllth'd^ic''relijttfnii*was not viewed 'as 
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state ? What was the situation of Eliza* ; Charles 2nd, 'and<th|it' which was passed 
beth, and - what were the dangers to > in ^he 13th jrear of iits't-eign wos directeit 
which her gaVerumont was exposed ? She against the adherents>'6£'‘Gromweh and: 
had, at the time to which he alluded, the tte Puritans. The'Testaei was introduced 
most powerful monarchs of Europe leav to keep down the dhke of York and hiii 
‘ gued -againtt her: the tnoat, powerful 8dherentB>i*-tho duke being the next *hw 
pontiff that the histor 3 r Vbf the Catholic to tbothrone, and known fo be a Roman 
chtheh could furnish, then sanctioned thO CatboUc; ^hat act'excluded from >divil 
measures of those potentates who were and-militarv'bificelHbose' who'would not 
anxious for her deetruettow. ' Ihat Whs O sobscribO'tue det^aratioii against ininsatu 
period aboundingin* fedrful events; Ti^ ata&tfation; ‘ >it<had‘theeflhct of removing 
assassination of the pHnde Of Ormato id th&^daJce‘of Ybrk froiaaU bis offices, which 
the NetherlandB-**th6 massaerw ofi'Sti waS'foRowedtUe: resignation of the 
Barthtdmnew in"PaHs.i^tbe sariousveppi lOrd^Ti^Mirer^ ^ Theeubtequent conduct • 
sphracies against the life of^: the ^een^ of'thodutdBnafYothjusiifii^ alt the fears 
were all careulated fo'excitedistrust '' and that frereN^sfertAf^kNi hf diidS; and ft was 
suspicion. And yet, #ith 'all these da:» also nispMted< thi^lheking Countenanced 
ddeementstoadopt Severe theasures^Eliza* tkeiseligibwof brother. Under these 
betii and her parliament nhver though -it oindamstinceS; ’that period arrived which 
necessary to exact * that - security^' which gave birth to '^he popi^ plot.' TIic learned 
the learned eati now deckired to bC'.the earl must iure^ be struck with horror at 
great defence on’whlch’tbe'safetyrdf' the thebareremtai cf iko proceedings which 
constitution, and of the Protestant'!^ then'’took place, when law afforded no 
ligioD, essentially depended. . ‘On thebon*^ profectienrwnd = Innocence iai|wrted no 
trary, by an express provision-fivthe a^ ,i«BScprity-f-wfiem4h8-nwtet incredible tales 
peers were exempted from the operatimt weiw^aupported by’tiicfnost hideous per* 
of that law which comp^ed'memiiienii qf ia^‘4—whenrfeaii and prejudices were so 
the other House to take the Oath of sd* mulcii afrooger'thart reason, that credit 
premacy. Elizabeth found no reasoiTtO was given: to stories so improbable as to 
repent of her conduct. The eotmtry wds «XG|m wonder Jow men, even under sucli 
menaced by various dangpi;*ia'..har'.time, fShmUnKtanoes, coiild believe them. The 
but the learned earl cdutd not' show that -act of the 13tb of Charles 2rtd was passed 
any danger arose flrom the course >sh« ddnogUhtk dkrming state of things. But 
adopted towards the ;B 0 nuia .'CailtblicS'.; ha-would'refer, to. .erents’that occurred 
Notwithstanding alltbe effortaiBim: were I in'the'y^ .d^t^' tihe year in which the 
made to exclude them, tba-grcatbo^^ ^:;fgstdctiwdsl^^assqd$;bttti previous to the 
the peers never thotf^t such ttsecuaKiiy. .pawuogiCrf'fthahyBt^rl ^-Atthat time another 
necessary. Whed the great ^otublnadan; odUedvthKoBisbop’a act, was pro- 
was set on foot' against the BrbteMant i B', wdsiu -to- their lordships 

religion, headed by Philip * 2nd, .^aai' ,raMa/-rbi|b'jt jfvasciresigted, as incom- 
aided by the policy of thq pope,did i >j!d^t8tw|lb}tlmTmhtS)ertlie peers. . They 
Elizabeth And any rqaepa^to W^l ttha! idethdMdi'lhaaiip’provisionsa^ those 
confidence she<h^ p]aeedMniUk.CidMic; -<%htajdrbfobmerec ^drent m them from 
subjects? . WetonotBiK-jC^t;|^fQsiaokt] hirfli^^dD^Whkbd'ould' notbetakep 
zealous defended ofiEUzabeSfisv/ilWdaic^i tlmtdja!t^itjB 3 eitbdm 0 mmi»smn (k 
against the asaaoks ’df ^ hdr-'^'^qmelmiwf iparkiader -tecitmlt. (siis'.tKe. coarse of-the 
enemies ? In'tha time of dBmes-'i!k .oidtpiikHtkHicitlmt h^i^Otsstanding order 
continued to enjoy-»mito'MKhm:>:|tdu«^ilRiaipfQpi%idniw}tmelmfthefhlIest.Uausds 
notwithstanding similar i wkkh i tttemUdd^iaivd'WBa-carried 

then prevailed, and-the wbtpki ^toi^jUMdmo'peBdJsltoididbojdefvlVcdim 

James bore to their ^laibaaedai^mrkamdQt^fiiktaccodnt off kip 

{dunged into a dvit waiv* part^hjplhia! TfbllMKi|(tditakb.'?anit^q^s Thus was es^ 
own mi/oondact imd'i^rdW (titl2tlhfidj*be»ii%lddf)JCatheho,pcer$ to 

conduct Of his advisei^i foond-lbdC^I dkdUtltihiStlUfbii^jpekfBllihOugh’tbkorder - 
■tholiot amongst the mod'vigbroiwaupt-i .saiMMIdmiliidflJekrBak''.df.the Bou^ 
porters: offMs CrOwixo*iHei'newldatD»lO' fihmatdkitebftb^lffth-ofCharles Sad was 
the reign of Cfaar)eai2nd, -oAnd herb tHa' !paase£ -ii^'tohamnwaf that’statute pro- 
learned edri eppcimed to-har^ keufo^pded I ’ip<Med«Iand'.iiffio wbre.ks siqtperteks ?JiBy 
two laws. The Corporation detwas pew^ | dim toiXfM|HraaMbakad ,prevmusly atakl- 
iu tlic first year after'thdjrestondion 'd' t^t tb ;ai( .ak.:dhQt 
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Hoase without taking a test-' What-was 
the iniisrenGe to be drawn from this re? 
loaskabie circumstance ? Tbat.tlte Po{fi|8h 
{dot had excited such feelings 6f terror and 
diiunaj;r» as iaduced-those who’ were, in 

K mer to remove tVom amongst 4hem .the 
Oman -€atholic< peers. ‘ Those pcssrs- had 
an Iiereditarjr riglit to sit in that inranokof 
the legislatore^ from wiucll.^diey«auid not 
fairly he excluded^ except abme pacamodat 
necessity demanded'ib: Their ekclosion 
must be founded on, and iimltfid byy ikuit 
necessity alone. Taking^nto. flOnsider^ 
ation all the cirdumstaticef o£..)tbCtinu^ 
and looking to the heah) amdi: j$(d^dta 
tliat prevaiie&^ and whi^; deprived Ithc 
measure of all those aobesjqltautiei.tf^eoV 
lective wisdom that ou^t ItOsdijtjduguiSh 
such an act*; he ne|nr;aiiood before, their 
lordships and corned; JE^ the iBems^ 
Catholic peers the anctedtdrmleges of 
Constitution. .Be arijce'd'fW nonew. com- 
cession».be almedi'at, no^iDa»ovntionx4- 
lie called for tho' ancleht.-constitution'of 
that Hou8o> bottoosed on'Jhe principles 
and the practice of the ancient crnistito^ 
tion of. the land; ,and# before'he refused 
the claim, the learned earl ai<utshowi.that 
something^ had occurred at a sabsdhuent 
period which gave to this IBK-:of^e3cdus^on 
that character,, which could, not .foiriy 
be contended tabelod^ toU;-TlS^l^ned 
lord said,. ** Setting pride all' the.'horrible; 
perjuries of Oates,and of the^niltinBedled, 
we now come to tiieperfoddf the Betolu- 
tion;" andthendtwaam^uei^thetydthough; 
the peijurtes of^ Oates hadbieeitdisc^vere^ \ 
yet it was'found’tri^estdry',-/'dm sttcng.i 
but very different groundsy td cobtimiei 
this law of exdushin^.. it .wa^ .henlme¥,| 
continued under tbentign pf^KldmidDaea^! 
to whose exerlionsotheyi Were indaljtddi 

for all the lawand lfberiy.witich^the^'hfW’ 

possessed. Bat faeiwdsiinoHnpdtildthidk 
that, ifsomeiittleiareditliMaotliBeb aieeh 
td’the Tories ofiOatl^, tkmatt wdaidttd 
have been^ooti{indel MdthacBmtoiQitidh. 

R(wolmionttoodlnrpcin^degeppoe|Ml | 
pi that measurOfTmdd^^tm tttddmbii 
as kept'up-ab/timi7ttiiie^.itrwBs’necea>i 
dairy to shew under;whabfdhepmstsaieerijt! 
was adopted or^'Cantinne^iatlliiiiiteiBuldj 
not l>eyprnvod.'tli8r> in'irBs.daDiinheilliinl 
c<mscquenqeof kbina iiianifosh&dgdr4olNtf| 
apprehended from ithd RMham 0«tiip)ioa,i 
the mere diet bfitshdiigdontinned Wmildl 
not; serve. tliCi argnmeitti'of’.the Ibarm^i 
CSrl.\ ibai tinie> timr &brieatidnt>'^J 
Oates' «mr«, ivqsh:' {n .ihememcry of tfctoj 
peoplci vand^ a, perish ^'ii^vcreigcb -iriwii 
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jilraod at the religion and laws of.tlio 
country,,, had-.been excluded from the 
thvone. His interest/ was supported by 
^ost a majeritf of the country; apd;hi9 
(foject )vas,to68l^lish>rbittary principle 
and to jrcmoyft those laws which were bb* 
ndxfooa to ihe Rnmaa Catholics* Beridet 
the support of many:ipf thc! subjeets of 
tilts realmy tbc.;«K§cd'price was coun¬ 
tenanced by thn'gne!at.«iOi)ajrch .of Irsaimc* 
tiibit infhe aefiUhc‘ 0 f»his powarj^ittnid til 
thcbl^oman :Catimliqs of that day ,wAm.at7 
tndhed to bis .fortunasr- It'iirasiittfi'thcaia 
impending dangarsyand' totho fof^^wNeh 
they createdj .that'they must attrib)i|« the 
tCHenaotmant: df '^thoso laws *whlclh wof# 
Qtherwkle trhtily iuctmsistdnt with ^tha 
pridcfples. of thet.Qonstitution. .But the 
peraqpfridho acted at tbo RevoIutioiiyiBnd 
tb vthdm tiiev.owndievcry thing of law and 
liberty ddiich they possessed, were not 
impelbd,.'by those motives alone.: they 
also mtintainiedi.opinions of the Roman 
fkthtiic'religion'very .different from, those 
.jhat were held iMhe present day. Upon 
iisfeaer jocoriaons* the learned lord had 
'looted:.Leclse. am^ lord Somers. Now, 
those iUnst^us persons were not exempt 
from-tiia prevailing pAijudices regarding 
tho'llomafli Catholic religion; they be* 
lieved that Jta profossers were connected 
.with the! abdicated monarch, and that it 
uwolyed principles .dangerous to society 
it8elf*4Bdtion8. .which at present no. ip.an 
entertaihedi.: vTbe doble earl opposite, on 
preiriodaudefiatda, had; biinseif admitted 
hc'found netliing unmoral in the te- 
lcta.oftheJboinan Catholics; he did not 
iMak that thby vmactioned a breach of 
ifoi^h with heretics, on supported the doc* 
j(r{nd..^^ail princhs might, be excommu- 
jtieatedj,by the; pope, and subjects ah- 
a3foed'..rram ’^ their allegiance. From all 
.these charges the Roman Catholic religion 
hadnbw bten^excidpated. Looking, then, 
49 c the pertod/bf the Revolution, he found 
itiidf ihire were .two grounds on which the 
axcltirion:hada'esbed.. .U The danger to 
wMch thBigorarDmanb mjght Im exposed 
iy.'tt popisb pretender. 2, That the 
RdmanftOtihoiia;, religion contaiueif tenets 
whitiili V'Mi^ day^ na' candid person at- 
tnSmtdd vtb Uw;>'Uid those gro^ids exist 
-tdliM.pfimeni moment? As to danger, 
’it;u«a0nridtpQlau«‘to talk of it—the last 
Bklserablwrenufdnt of the unhappy race.of 
‘^BtodrtsWas dxtinct* As to tenets^aB 
hnNgktened Iij^citants concurred in the 
l^paiwn that from them there was nothing 
too.be apprehended* He asked, Uien, 
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^b^tlierruDder' thes^ clfcumataticcs, the j what principle, then, was ^cont6ndeiJJ^ th{^t; 

obnpiidusIaitrQitg'ht Wet to'be repealed ? {this exclusion wars $o'. ^hetioned by'^be 
' ^#VkA 1^ ^ mW*« I !>'r%P rha •.kv^ ..kl 


Coutd'’the . Uddust^,’consistently with ariy 
principlb'bf ^s^ce.or policy, coiitiiiuc it 
updp tb^i^l^l^^ute-booic ^ The learned earl 
had'^^'^thht' this meaiul'e was_ brought 
Without securities—f hat it was tha 
tlrne such an atteiiiipt had been ha- 
s^'rded, for that all wjid had hitherto ebn-t 
t'boded ^r relief had always accompanied 
ft With 'securities. He begged to be bit* 
Wbpt^d frbm tills statement; seeW tli^ 
He had many atetbd 1t^ his^ 

dpinidn, that the lUegapte'to^be’sa^isfab-' 



( Liveipooll had' aW^^t and oiret 
said, (hat'if he i^illhrd'^rbcVilnbilWbtmlelrtii^ 
the bill at all;-he com'#;98^Ss« 
sooner upon Ks 'owh tHsViht^gVo'imds.uti*^ 

_'^.•-1. V.•■' •.■■ >.-Vw-y-'-y 


incurabbted: with 9eCari:ti^d‘.~l|hi 



I patticular ^ 
to restore Rbmmi t)atHdlic ;peer| to^^heft 
privilege of sifting'and voi£hijg‘"ia 
fiament, which ‘ they' had;ehjbyed 
Reformation 'to tfab' huign of pKay^eb^^lim.' 
What securities we'te bniiexcid. tb the bx-l 
erctse of this righi at ith^t timb '^^t^'^ 
those which resulted foqm’%e'.ua'deu^tbd 
loyalty of the individuals f 
the learned earl ‘‘ it WUf He ai 
to admit Catholic pebrs' intb'’this 'h^iiihfi 
of the leglslatufe, andtb/^ciudV^athib)fb' 


time of Henry, 8th‘ ^o,wb Tfi||a;8i 
2nd.' For Kw piftti ^hb^'M^ddihi 
happy to 

to see Cadiolidi sitfthg 
the House of Comia'bnB‘‘’Bht 

at this simply its h _ 

and he found ihat‘itiiAb^i^ilr 



oppOtbd^tlnjB b|iK‘tilsbi,^bSlL 
it' rhilst ibhu f0 'tiltmr^, BH 
thft biU' stOoab'n it's own si , 

and neither^^pld rbtOra 'ftei 

general meaSdfe of relief. 
earl admitted thaf tfoilelrisl^i^of fb^ajjr', 
could not' bind Hii'r or^diWbrfbw;'^ OWi 


pafliambnt'of the RbVe1ption,,tha| it could 
never afterwards bp'.repeated. * At the 
time of the ,Union, it was undbi)bte4ly 
provided,'that the|tordS ^uld tahe the 
6mh of suprbrhacy, .but,’only ^^^*until it' 
shall bd oCherwhe directed by,'the British 
parliambail^^ - RnCi when secunties were 
called’fpr, Tie would 'a4k whether, there 
wbfe.np a6tjS,,8mhding emphaUcally upon 
(Ite sktue gr^^ ‘aS that now under con- 
iidetiiti6h,;'ih'' whibh' no, securities had 
Kbra‘ ' ti.*i.-*' wc 1 <! i’*T' — 

i 


wnenj'in i8Q7?,a.reeDie attempt ^ maae 
a&biApliBli' Sanie, pinect,. it' was )re- 
the‘i|4M^ ^.9^ dndoth^rsiVho 
i^pte^eiit^ its'supporters as the,'^einies 
d» the cobitituiiom , T'.h.e, power of tfie' 
Mi^pt^lik.ti'omy. was telked bf. Yet, iii d 
'ylStfls’ dfterwartls, this "very 
Ipoidfrj'W(i^gWi^'l!?jv^1ibsie who had raised 
'sh^^a cfamotU"aiaiDsirrt,',ai]m without the 
ei^ldc^ Wburitjas^ Havinj 


Having thus 
lobbed the a^tfiy hnd ,n'ayy ;urirest]fictedly, 
ifimj^ W'toThb'Ho'Uitfei^ the dan- 

'gbiw: ariiin^^''fnMii "'klk' dr seven Catholic 




^tlfhe tjoUld hot 1 

fih^^l^liRwopld he'atfeci^cd 
J* i<'4nded'-oVth^^ 


... 


^ cfe ahd'pbffcy;. 





Mm io tho 
iy*bni;lf ft'wei'e*’^^'^'*^ 
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fihpttly ’lDpk bacirtqiiie /deal^ptfate ptija 

country^ a^ to ^-*^-*--- 
in the anteri^ 
the century 
ward 6th was begun...tjNe.g^^f 1 W)rt or 
R eforrtiation* by soihi^' b.r-tliy wpst Hpitt 
and able wan 

Its progress was upHirfunataiy errweflby 
^ie preinatiirc deptli of^ihe.^'pVereigb^jor, 
that the PrbteStantUsn. w , tbe ; Crpwn 
would otherwise,bean .e^iat^lisnel;,' 
was evident frbin sq^p t|4 ay|nM>tOr 
wards the close of that reign.'vQn tbe ai?,* 
cession of Mary, p p.ompl[^]|;erreYd|si^^^ 
took place, and the FrO^es^^hta poauretb 
the most crupl .•persecutipna;,,,^ut 
Elisabeth came,to tfte jt]|}rprie,,;the-Frp.ij 
testant religion wast' aMi^ 

From that Mtq. ^trn^^t,o. .ihd j^eybiuiibn^: 
tlie queation 
neraf way, as to 

church and stafe.* jrt&ifjacrf ^ ^ * 
a great deaf. qf.WMf^JnS , 

sovereign was notjO 
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qnd .le state* Catholic peers were not 
tlien excludedand why should they be 
excluded, when even the king might h«n-, 
self be a Catholic?—Coming down to tbq 
reign of Charles Shd^ he bad alrca% inti> 
ipated bis opinion regarding,Titus Oates: 
but U Vas nqianswer, ^Iq say. tliat^ihc vio-> 
lence 9 f .f8qt\on at tbai time led to great 
cruneaybich'ended i^certiun la^s; those 
laws might be 'goQ^ WtfneqessaryV bow- 


CoqcqBsiqp, ought to be the firmest jn their 
kcslstabcc upon the present occasion* 

Fefore he’ stated his specific objections tq 
the bill, he wished to say a few words oni 
the general hist.qry: to. wtucH the n.obfe 
Carl had adverted., bl? could, hoj^ 
the coritfuct of Titus O^tifsa^dthqpopisn 
plot in great^.qbhbrr^nce'tiibV 
riiey only arfoirdeu an'a^^jtibn^T^ inst^qtt 

ofthe me)anch'oly ;efeqfs,l6f s* « - ■ ’ v< k*!' 

founding^ the. undetstanding^ aiiq F^Hcrt’; ^gitrqus tbeevenfs out.qf tyhicbj^iicy 

ing the feelings/pf’its'dnjpcs.' , j^e^oYOj bad risen. $bnie of ib? be^ lawa dij p,or 
however, he came to.tfiaf datej‘bq)7ppt4 Stat.u(e*bbqk w^'b palsed ui tbp reigti of 

E that bM eye.cisat 

upqiq thq,ib'‘ine .qT ifingland., It ,^4 not 
fqllbtr, tbeifafprvV^ba^becausft cqwpiracy 
i ww,tbe iptme^iate occasion of tbb'laws^; 
11 ^'laws fbemsefves were not neqesaary. 
;]l^e. VpuId .put'Oates and tlie Poinsh^plot 
[q^ or the question, and ask whether|.in, 
jtibe rei^n qr pharlea 2 nd, 4 here ditl pot 
;^iitr a. ,qon]fp|racy to overturn the re- 
•ligion pnd qonst|tution.of the country,, and 
.iwtUt that cqq^iracy a. necessity for this or 
tsqiqd bUiaY^sj^urky^ safeguard?. In 
.fprni.er' 4 ^i^* always considered 

ithfs an a 4 hiltte, 4 'pqint; and undoubtedly,, 
whet^r the .law now complained of was 
;or wasjqot a^prqper one, there were cir- 
‘cduisi^ces.ra'the. times requiring strong 
jm^sures,-/ tt^. was ready to allow that it 
iiiught the lime^iavfi hqen very plausibly 
|jufgqd^;thaf jf thrs'principle of exclusioa 
tq^tbe P^rqge, it oqght ^so 


,'\yerq.,,^,^.. ii, iv-' ~ —ji-- 

tq jidai^he^jto^.the, Crown, But, what 
iwr^S^doib. afr tKe ^qyqlutiqn ? Aqd hero 

that the noble 
CPbi^pd, that the, plot, of Titus 
Oj^el Md ^ Ihhii^fwe (ipoo the measures 
^m'ajfop^d. -VTlie great blessing of tbe 
iKeybluti<utwas,.,V)at.a change, of the dy- 
’ ' ^^jtq a cbmpfftte reviewj^f the whole 
'"‘55^tjj^aa ^qne at the Eevo*. 
^iMP.ough**.fnct, to have heen.-.dqne 
E^tqb,pqn-..then it aught to have 

par- 

i|ikant ..9h?]^n ..both. be>. Protestant, 
urqfy th9 C4t6‘>%P^®*’ M no right to 
eompkin/ql! not.h^ng allowed to sit and 
!»ill^!^?p,|!%pp^pg 4be hing from con- 

|tO change his re- 
wfi^iMeJiWt4^jB^4< frnai the throne 
H^ft «houW feel i dif- 
“ Norfolk, 

V?w,;aII of whom he 
il^^^4»' he had no. right to. 

M-tPISoBaV® The .exclpmon 

iq^yras;nqt personal ^.ritsyraa 
awofthqj^ncl. Sudiwasthegrepad 
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he had Mwaye'tahen on a general view of tion itself by any means a( teaU When 
th&sui^ect; he had always stood upon hit right hoo.*friend (Mr. Plunkott) isst 
the doane^oa between ciiurch and state, year brou^ in bM> bdlt-if ww'with the 
PreteatniMflsetf being the pinciple of the avowed object «f asdnah^justmm^ Ho 
law. >WM1 o it was maintained against the ^ (lord L.) had resisted it. Soma might 
GiOwav'Httust be maintained agamet what {think, ns H would be the termioatioR of a 
the 'SMtph act of Union termed ** tlie i subject that liad excited much feeling, it 
oi^er estates of the realm.’’ His learned would be propor to run a nsk^ and to make 
fnend had truly stated, that this principle a S8i;i idco : hut what could fh^ say to 
of stie act of Charles'^ud was renewed and this bdh which leR the great and irritating 
boidirmed at the Kevolntioii>—in the act subject ae opn to discussion as before ? 
jsf Union with Scotlend-p^Mii the act of He objected to it on principle, also, on 
&ttieinent«-8nd durii^ the rdgns td* this graun4t«^lf the time should ever 
George 1st end ^tl. It was rmtewedand emne when ■ CmlMdics ware admitted into 
con6rmed^<(aoi« words t which, though the Hquse qf •Cemmepsr tlien no doubt 
they could not make aC act of parliament the doort eif tl^a Hfioae *ougbt to be 
eternal, showed' tbat'it waa eonsideced onC epfeodd to Ramoe (CnthoUa pearsj hut tlio 
of the essential and fundamental laws of the oojectiea was much stjroBgee wh^ it h.^s 
realm. He put it fo'the Coble earl op., aceposed in the hmitmsttanccrtq introduca 
posite, whether it was< Uot clear that our Catholic peers the House of Lords. 
MDcestets raeent it to be dlaw,iH>t'scdi|aet If thmre wereapjr thing in the constitution 
to any ordinary efakagas?. Tha'iiwile ftfHoi^,Rwas this—*that it wasthq 
earl had said, that the sopportma of ^is gTeaft rt^owfory of religion and law. Its 
bill wanted nothing n«w«*.tih8t they oofy meabhra were called together by their 
required that the Cd^oUc peers aboum wtitirwf aommoRS, *’ to deliberate on af- 
be replaced in the situationtheyooeopiad, Aiira ef church and state.” The House 
from the reign of < ^htabeth to that uf was most mtiiliately connected with the 
Ch&rles Sod. What did the history of that ^ea^blithed i^i|rcb. and both in t&ory and 
period present? That un^r thk old principle, it‘must be, to the last degree, 
system, in the absenee of all ^tcurity to ctgectiqnabie to admit into it those, who, 
the church, them were 250 ydays of coo* by their, r^tgmp, were hostile to that 
vulsidn and bloodshed t while, stduwqitmt cjnuri^. On theanhject of securities, be 
to the date of this sccttri^,’and under myat. remind^ House bow it stood, 
new system, the country bad expcHeaeed *-lmst year ^,/biU of bis right boo. 
160 years ofrcI%ioua paaCe and happinets. firiahd had, W been divided into 

With tlm advuitage of such experience, two< parte; net U Was agreed that they 
was it fit again to put tasea, to jocitr. all ahooldpropebd ithrough their stages pan 
the dangers towmebthe nation hsthso fuMOi mu} if ^ secqrities were rejected, 
long been exposed I Hc-wm to bo told, tbei^vde^swgf^L^ ^ witliheld. How, 
tw doubt, that times were changed, und 4ba9,di>Sttla dbe ileuso now pass so msr 
that AO dangers wese now to «1ie 4ippM- (isriii|;%piV‘l.l^/ thg v'hnls measure in the 
bended; bQtw}K>,mtbfyearlfidOb<w«ii}d of wPa^aririesi^ If, indeed,se- 

have supposed that in HMifr thsw twenty wpifne^iaNt^t parliament have 

years the monwchy would sdudisbea, 4^i«dth.rthp that point being 

and the House of Lords aittiSMlatadlcitec IgMim ,a^>tlio’%ueiMPa was stripped of 
the bishops had been umiudsd feem dupr prany ^oiSiPttHhBS mta absurdideil.—Ho 
ceats i Whocoold fOdreioe what in futgUgi hid to the hill, foqnded 

might happen, not from the JioaBaO.€o- mmia ^tboMchuiFSI ..;9&yre of its MO* 
fholics perhaps, but (fom odaW qiioriluo, wwipillyA Tlmhohnot had nom been 4% 
tf this security, which titou had pmvoddh ,ino9 *lpap^<iwoi>ty yam's, 

be so valuable, were atoocrabandnsedf WgiWfAt Jo hti^r 

With it the country bed enjsmd religiOHd' ^ If®’ 

tranqml%; RndtodisaaketMcomralmt It had 

betweoa churdi and state vrould tfaa, tO 

say tlie loMt of it, to risk the eontinnaeiBa »0S\4td0:,ngi^gjtM exclusion for the 
of that traaquitiity.--Heiiowomkatolh4 fate of wptlpiiig ^ people of Ireland, 
bill, to which be objected upon various ^hsre .not » su^e Irishman who 
grounds. In the first place, whita it sa» wpuld ifcrivc any benefit fiom 

orificedtliegreatpriacipie of participation tMi^biU, the principle of wliiob applied 
in tlie legislature, it did not set the qum* qidy to JSag^h^ Cathfdic peem* If 1^ 
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could argue the presetitusa general raea* 
sure, lie tnight concur in considering it 
as cue which might be beneficial to the 
Irish nation. But if he were to argue it 
as a specific and isolated measure> 
could any thing' be more galling to 
Irish feeling, than that sneb a concession 
as this, was to be made to English peers 
of the Roman Catholic persuasion, while 
Irish peers of the same faith were ex¬ 
cluded from its provisions ? But be bad 
another objection. He oonoeived, that ^ 
showing this favour to Catbolio' peers* 
withgut extending proportionate ad¬ 
vantages to Catholic eouimenersji >iPoufd 
not redound htuc^ to the benoiir dr the 
credit of the beers |jietnae!ve8«>' Sudh a 
partial distinction trotild be obnoxioug to 
every principle of equity, He uSaeveat^ 
to admit, that bi the reign of .Eliaiduttb; 
the Catholic peers hadk n|p)t tositlttthki 
House, while the othev^mbsfrsofthegreat 
Catholib body were not'eiigible to siiria the 
lower House of porKament. But if thmr 
lordships considered howlittletheCatholic 
commonalty were then known as men of 
influence or property* they could not- 
esteem it as matter of surprise* that this* 
difference was observed. But on Nrhat 
principle could it rest now? He had been 
always taught to believe, that though the 
possessions and privileges of the di^reitt 
classes of the British eomutunity might 
be different,'yet their respective'rights to. 
them were the same. He had' been 
taught to believe, that in this country, 
the right of a poor mad to hie huf or his 
cottage, was the same, add-was al bind¬ 
ing, as that of any of their lordships to 
his mansion or' hit'UMde*' - He had been* 
ever instructed, that the right Ufa magis¬ 
trate to exercise hfstudetidns witbiu the 
borough or jurisdidffdp' which" the law 
assigned to tlieiai, was^ aS'’that of 
the king tohisihrotM t kn^hb raOintaittml* 
that this equality of right,- ^d.farc^di 
weakening the tyie'dfth’ei^h uian-'to-'Ms 
possessions, 'Was, in effddirlt^ greatest'itt- 
curitjrr for the rights of ri^ awA'pddi;!' 
stood all of thetd on the imme^prinelpie.' 
Though the property migh^be bf diffevewt; 
Value, the rights sSere alike. 'Tbit feasusa-li 
ing he Ix^ged to ^1y 00 the cite befi^' 
their lor^hips. lie should ^* that tl)»- 
right of a commoner to be i^ected was of 
the same force as that of a peer of Eng¬ 
land to sit in the House of Lords. Both 
'righta, indeed, miglit be explained apd 
qualified for the public benefit, according 
CO the wisdom or the legWature. Both 
VOL. VH. 
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rights might have conditions put upon 
them: thus tests might be attached to 
one of tliem, but not to the other, if the 
distinction should appear to be justified 
on public principies. But on what prin¬ 
ciple could their iotdshi{)S say—.« We 
will not object to a peer’s sitting amongst 
U8, though he does acknowledge a foreign 
jurisdiction in some matters of spiritual 
concern ; but we rflll object to a com- 
monm^’s- sitting in parliament, under 
similar cdrctmistances Could any thing 
so invidious, so monstrdus, so unjust as 
this, be successfully proposed in modern 
tioaes’l Was- it net the boast of our 
erktomucy, that though they possessed 
high privileges* they were so possessed 
fbr the benefit, and not for the injury 
of any man f If their lordships looked 
to the Uatnre of the duties and privileges 
which beioDged to them, they would find 
thstc the coucemt of religion were especi¬ 
ally theirs. Now, if it was the right of. 
any branch* surely it was tlie right of that 
braiK^ of the iegiglature above all others, 
to> require firom its members some test 
that they were attached to the established 
churcli. Tte noble lord had said, that it 
Was right fa pass this bill* even if they 
did not go farther in the business. Now, 
he fiitnly believed, that a more serious 
evil could not befal the country, than to 
pass the bill, even assuming that their 
lordships should proceed no farther; 
that df they should pass this bill, and 
then take their stand against farther 
Catholic concessions* it would* in that 
cme,-’ sttli be the most impolitic and 
mischievous measure imaginable. What 
could be a more invidious concession; 
then a finrour of this sort specially to the 
Roman Catholic peers? On every ground, 
l^he < objected td this bill. It was not 
cslmdated to effect any certain advantage; 
ksetdi^ndtbingt it left the whole ques¬ 
tion precisely where it was before. It 
^id no good to. that great interest, the 
welfare and protection of which had 
bitiierto been assigned as the grand ob¬ 
jects with which the general question was 
iwouglu! fiirward. All^that it offered was, 
A-tpoife oairife and invidious distinction 
bmmien.tlie peesvand the oommbnalty of 
a pnrt&Hilar church; He called not merely 
•Uptm those who were in the h.*:bit of op¬ 
posing'the general measure, but upon 
those^ who- supported it, to look w-oll to 
the present bill, and to consider, before 
they, gave ■ it their support, whether any 
beneM was likely to result from it— 

4 L 
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wlutiicr they wore streriRtlionin!; their 
croiincl with respect to the th'senssion of 
the genera! question—or wliether titey 
M ere not in fact beginning ot llic wrong 
end ? The question into wliieli the con¬ 
sideration of this measure must ultimately 
resolve itself was, whether Roman Catho¬ 
lics general!}' should be nclmitted to a 
shiire in the legislatiyc ? On tliis point, 
be had already given his opinion. He 
thought that tile concession of such a 
privilege would,be most impolitic and 
dangerous ; but to ennhne it, as this bill 
proposed to do, to Catholic peers, and to 
(xclude from all participation in it the 
(httholic ctimmoniUty, wduld be equally 
dangerous and impolitic, anti infinitely 
more inequitable and invidious.' 

I.ord Grenvilfe said, that his noble friend 
had called upon those who, ‘<iti foritier 
occasions htfd been the friends of thd 
general measure^ to consider whether any 
advantage could be derived to it from the 
success of the present bill. As- one o‘f 
those who had always heen favourable tb 
the concession of the Catholic claims; he 
.answered, that, from passing thib bill, the 
greatest of all benefits woipld accrue— 
the benefit of doing 'justice. In com¬ 
parison with this, he set at nought all 
which they had heard in the way of pre^ 
cedent and authority; all the statements 
and the documents which had' bebn 
quoted; all the penal enactments for 
which the Statute-book had been resort¬ 
ed to. His answer to*all this was,' Be 
ji.st, and fear not.** If it was true, that 
six individuals only were aggrieved, or 
,that this bill was eveh brought itr tb meet 
the case of one individual; and whether 
that individual was the highest or thb 
lowest in the country, in sucb'a»case1ie 
should say, ns he now'said—their lortt^ 
ships were not at liberty todegislaie upon 
what next might corae to pa^, or'to'spe¬ 
culate, hypothetically; upon what roSa^ 
sures they were to take ih cbniO^hOOcC’. 
Let their lordships heshfate'as they ihjght*, 
licre it was impossible that they 'fiOutd 
^top. With respect to the gfenefat ques¬ 
tion, his opinions upon it were botiie Out 
by thosp of the wisest tnOn *oT tbi8 <a^b. 
Their lordsMps had it in their poweTj 
by looking at it in its true light, aha by di¬ 
vesting their minds of all that visiottaiy 
terror which had that night beem at¬ 
tempted to be thrown around iitiMto 
confer upon the British empire the 
greatest imaginable benefit’. Tliis qUes^ 
lion lie viewed as a question of drstribu- 
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tivc justice. 'Jliere were two grounds, 
and two only, upon which it was possible, 
by any power or authority known to the 
constitution of this country, to divest a 
peer of England of his right to sit and 
vote in that Housc> The first was, the 
conviction of a peer of any offence, of 
such enormity as might seem properly to 
incur this penalty; the second, such a 
ground of overwhelming state necessity 
as might justify the taking away firom a 
peer the hereditary and constitutional 
rights id .question—ri^ts which were aa 
clearly defined, and ‘in principle as in¬ 
violable, as etiy that-could be devised. 
He repented) that thiibWas not a question 
of'^bat was proper to be done, as to tho 
precautions to w taken. He contended 
that it'was not' competent to noble lords 
to view it in any Such light. He was 
speaking in an English House of Lords, 
in wliich every peer had a right to Say,— 
“T sit here by a privilege which I hold— 
not!us a matter of permission or fiivour, 
but as a tight, ■ co-ordinate with the con¬ 
stitution itself, und not depending on the 
^discretion of any one." The question; 
then, for their lordships was, whether the 
rights of those peerk—rights which had 
beeii wrested from them by the grossest 
freud and:the' mokt violent injustice- 
should or should hot be restored to them? 
He ^It himself bound to restore to these 
injured indivlduBls tbe rights of which 
they'had been‘most iniquitously deprived, 
opon'eviden'ce'thO most ftlse and flagiti¬ 
ous.' ' His learned friend had asked, how 
they Oould ao'far inlHngc upon the law 
as'iq admit theke-Catholic peers into their 
•Hodsef But wlmre was the law which 
exdilded than? Admitted they might 
-Imt'their''admission would be 
ftiddlrnpdnied' by eei'tain tests, which Were 
ik) repugnant tp the spirit of their faith, 
i^at no^'Oa'e Would- 'dare i6 propose them 
tWa Homad Ca^Olic. He denied, 
fqtd> -thai!' vtty imch' coc^eqaence 'fiS'hud 

bteen mitibip^ed Would nfecCssarily fiol law 
tipbu df Catholic peers into 

that Ifotiae; Hfe 1^11 redmmbered to have 
heard‘ft on' a fdrnwr otfcasion’aSseMcd, 
(o abilihilat«*these'jest8 would be td 
ahaiMlafe 'evbiy diStidclidn' that existed 
itt‘the-state. ’ -But ic Was'not-the province 
of'th^ lorcIshipB ta press these strange 
deet'rin^, or to sanction these wild aud 
sweeping'propositi'ens. He was disposed 
to think; ‘On the’ contrary, that iOtriUOf 
the most destructive principles which 
were now developing themsoiVeS Out of 
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Iliij nol)lo friend had o'ajictiid that tlio 
presejit measure was not ealeulau-d to set 
the general question at rest. lliuUiuhtcdly 
it was not. So tar from induh^ing ur.y 
expectation of the kind, he eurnestly en¬ 
treated their lordships, if any oiiu of 
them fell disposed to support the hdl 
under an imprcssipn.so htlse and mistaken, 
to dismiss it from his mind. Let Bitch 
uobie lords be assu'red, that where the 
policy and .wisdom of a great measure 
vrere so evident, nothing hut the full 
cooccssiop of it could set it at rest. 
Their lordships would inevitably bo 
obliged to settle this important question 
at. no remote, period*. Wha.f they must 
dp.^t lengdh they might as well do with¬ 
out farther delay; for every day that the 
(Inal. settlement of the question was dc- 
layed,' added to the cmharrassment at- 
tiding it. He could not «vippose, that 
tlieii; lordships would taiee up an injurious 
opinion against illustrious and Buifering 
individuals foqoded on the vVorst of au- 
thoritiss* $^pr,would they, with the noble 
earl opposite, .while they professed ihcin- 
SpiveSfpunvinced of the perjuries ol' Oates, 
perpetuate ^e wrong which titcy had 
generated, because it might have been 
jbuml convenient in practice. That me¬ 
morable plot-—the most detestable ever 
heard of—hod subjected some of those 
individuals to the loss of life; others to 
the loss of property and rank; and their 
descendants to the loss of a privilege, the 
highest which in this country a man could 
enjoy.,. Their lordships, surely, would 
not Bay This is indeed a wrong; but 
we wifi continue it, because our ancestors 
have permitted it." The injury being 
pneo acknowledged, the blame and dis- 
Imnour of it must attach to their lord- 
ships as long as it remained unremedied. 
Their attention had now been called to 
pass the bill without ai|y, securities, yet, 4 it; and if, after the debate of that night. 


doors, and which kept the passions and 
the fears of men in a slate of feverish 
anxiety, arose from similar vain and un- 
statesmun-like attempts to reduce the 
whole operation of the British constitu¬ 
tion under some of tliese sweeping 
maxims. lie cordessed that, whether this 
bill should pass or pot, he was quite, at a 
loss to know on what grounds noble lords 
could .justify the continuance, even for 
one year longer, of thosp restriciionc and 
disabilities which were at present imposed, 
on so large a portion of the peeplei-r*. 
Much had been said on the subject of 
curities; and to him it seemed that there 
existed in theViioijfS of some noble Iprds 
that sort of idea, as if .there were aome- 
thing in the abstract name of oeeuritiee 
existing - independent of thoaedangerM 
against which they had .Originally- been 
provided. When this m.easure was new, 
undoubtedly there existed a great desire 
to provide adequate seourlties to meet all 

E ossible dangers, if those. dangers could 
e shown to exist. But he was free to 
say, that upon the best consideration-of 
the subject, the wonderful cbanges.wluch^ 
had taken place since.the year>18Pli>bad^ 
so completely altered his opinions sibout 
securities, as to indocoh>ai lust.year.tq 
declare, and the Houseiwould. permit him 
to repeat the observation—‘*-that if this 
bill had come up to the House in the 
form of an absolute and unconditional 
gift of political privilege, he should hevo 
given it his concurrence withojot hesita¬ 
tion, because he thought the concession 
proper in itself, because it'.was,a.inea8ur£f 
of wise justice and <true policy, apd be¬ 
cause the benefits ,it would achieve*! 
(though improved by the .securities) 
would be such as to war.rant..tbe passieg 
of the bill without them's”* . Qu.thfi.olhef, 
hand, while he was perfectly willing to 

.1 I *11 ‘.I. m. _ * •a.* ' ” 


seeing that a great mapv/ofjus.fellpvv- 
subjects thought differonMy fmthe mattery 
end bekig sensible of. .how .great 'hnporb: 
ance it was,, whenever the Irtll^tpight pa^, 
that it should not bc.tlto trhimpb qf .qpe 
party of men oyer anotlier, buk.rather thd 
bond of conciliation between; thcm»,.:he 
thought, that if by the adoption of^apy 
securities .that .should',nob-trench an .tlm 
great .principle of th.e'raeastfrc, their .ob¬ 
jections might be r^oved, and their; ap-r 
prehensions,.quieted, it .wquld be.welLto 
pass tile measure with these addUion8.T-F 

* See Vbl. V, p. 337r New Series. 


they permitted the mischief to rcniaiu 
^nredressed, it was not Titus Oates, it 
was not lord .Shaftesbury, it vvas not the 
profligacy-of the minister of Charles 2nd, 
1 . 0 . whose, account the injury must hu 
laid ; but U was to thu.House of Lonls of 
tho preseiU.day .Uiat the imputation must 
atta^ .Tlie noble earl op{iK)site*liad ud- 
mittcjd.;,the infamy of Oates, and had 
•aiiq.vcd tire 'injustice of his accusaiion.s. 
-h,_it.is,” said the noble eai J, “ an ugly 
stain to, be sure ; but lock at iho revolu¬ 
tion, and those ‘wdio athievi-d it. Did 
not they sanction this exchitiion ?” lie 
(lord U.) admitted the fict. To those 
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persons the aggrieved parties iniglit have well grounded as that by whicli they were 
looked for redress in time gone by: but excluded from the House of CommooR. 
it was for the noble lords wliom l>e was One of the first duties of the legislature 
now addeesring, to reconcile to their own was, to protect the religion, of the state; 
breasts^ if they couhl^ the injustice of and yet it waa now propbsed to introduce 
pernifting this persecution to exist one into the highest assembly of Uie country, 
day nidre. He had no hesitation in say* persons who must of necessity be hostile 
ifig, that, even under the circumstances to that religion. > The question was a 
which the noble earl had pat« he coidcl simple question of expediency, and one 
net allow that the libertios of the country with which neither right nor justice had 
had ^ver been endangered by the Cat)io> any thing to do. If the law os it stood 
lies, not even under the impending was a hardship upon the subject, in how 
danger of a popish priesthood and a much greater a degree was it a hardship 
popi^ll succession. Thd best security uAen'the sovereign? The individual who 
which could be taken, our sfneestors filled the diroUe, was hound to be of the 
arranged dhring th6 reign of Charles'Snd, estfihlished rel'^on o&- tbe'oountry; but 
and adopted Under that of Janies 2nd, by el? that was demanded upon admission 
driving the latter from his tltrone, ana into the legislature was, that the indivi- 
thereby outting off the hop» of himself dual should not be of the Roman Cntho* 
aod his poster^. In the agitation wBfch lie rkligioo. > It* would be as unjustifiable 
ensued, it w|M not to be wondered et if^ to introdooe Catholic peers into that 
they overiooked' the injustice .of perpe- 'Housci as it would be to take out of it u 
tuating an odious prosoriptioa ogabst in^ certain number of ibo bishops, and supply 
dividuals who were no partids^ the acts riiehr>p1aoes with persons adverse to the 
which that proscription was intended to Protestant, interest. And in what an 
punish. The experience, not of die anomalous situation did it place the sove¬ 
reign of Elizabeth or Mary only, niight ‘reign? Catholic* being once admitted 
have proved their fidelity i put the reigns < into the legislature*, the king might have 
of Janies 1st, and Charles 2nd, showed, meolufes tendered to him by his paiiia- 
that whatever dangers might have sUr- ment to which his oath and his duty made 
rouudod the throne at any. time, tlierp lih impossible for him to assent, if James 
was no moment ot which day‘danger had '2nd could have prevailed upon hrs parlia- 
arisen tr it from the law of queen ment to>have mnetioned such a measuie, 
Elizabeti, which rmtored to Catholic ha mig^t liavo succeeded in overturning 
peers the it theoretieal and positive right ,thc oonstituifon of the country. His iii m 
of sitting and voting in tiie Houte of’eoarictioii’was, that if tho present mea- 
Lords. Whatever dangeku did exists no^ eure'wbs earri^, the Piotcstent c&tab- 
security surely was ever obtaiaed'from: 'lisliment in ireiand must fsll. lie had 
excluding the Roman Catholic peers from* no other dependence fur tiu security of 
parliament. If it was necessary to prove ‘this great country^, ihao upon a Fro- 
tbis, and to show what loyal and good itesianthuccessioh and a Protestant Icgis- 
Bubjects they were, he would adveit^to latovesr n < <i 
the manner In which the SpanUh Armada,^ w'-Lord -Holland said, thkt before he pro- 
after alarming the feiws of dU Europe,' eeeded to answer the observations of those 
was defeated and destroyed by these * peers who had spCken against the measure, 
brave Catholic commaadctS'Wbo vindi-, he wished the ?iit’ltanding order'of the 
cated the ancient fame of England, while iHuuse siinuld bf^ kead. [The order was 
tlicy sealed their fidelity tow<(Protestant :«ocordtwg]y tread>«**«U provided, that' no 
mistress with their blood.) > This, was a uktk should be«HcipQseil, by bill, or other- 
question of right to be done, whkdtitmlr W^sei '6pAn> BipheB,,wi(b fneaalty attached 
lordships bad too long delayed to do. • It-. iwome^of^nifasialv' that fad i^oum lose hU 
was beqause the question) had. bean teehP'> piacO in pbclUinnd^ or privilege of debat¬ 
ed aa one Of expediency instead ofiqrto-^aqgtT]i^M:e4«ki^on the only footing on 
of distributive justice, that ‘he bad, <d»d'4( ‘^ch ttm 'Hoiiitt'.oquld pxoperiy decide 
trary>lo hit first intention, iabtauy^,tne-rit, ths^quoftlott qaeaeMprccisely to this 
House thus long in stating thsKgrauhod' 'Whetii 0 r:i^ tine wiakcome Wlieoh would 
on whidh hdshouid support the (^<•''1 , ‘beisa&^qusli^ ^oh peoper for the House to 

Lord Bedeadede contended, that^ the rfaastore.tdi'tbein'iOaimolic fellow poexs^ the 
tight to exclude Catholics from 'tHe« unoonditionaleKosoiseoftbeirprivileges? 
Jlouse of Pceki, wu as'atrong add is ]| stood recorded fitioxi the standing orders 
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of that House; that it was the undoubted the noble ear), ** were the great guardians 
privilege of the members of that House, to of law and religion of the stated it'was 
exercise their rigiits without any condition |heir duty to debate of matters ooni^tsd 
at all. To debar peers in any case i'toni with church and state/’ ^ Why, tbe-very 
the ckercise of ^those rights, was a^de- same words which described. the parlia- 
partnre from the declared constitution of , mentary duties of peers were found also 
the coun'tiyi'which oeiild oi^ bo justified in the oaths foil memibers of the House of 
by abaolnte necessity.^ vHie . ones <-of jCommonSi. The lehmed locd upon the 
ehowiag that necesshy ^ was. cast i ,upon . woolsack had stately that no oneesure of 
those who objected to'the present . bill. the8ame){indhad.evhrbefarbbeeniatro- 
Those who opposed the right were to show duced.^' It w&B-not astonUhiu^that what 
the danger attendant upon its exerciser it bad emanated from. so. bumble an indi* 
was not the advocates of tKb presentmea- Vidual as Mmself shiMiid have’escaped^ the 
sure who were: bound to- show^vthatr.tbe : xecollection' of the learned, lord ;,tiqt-he 
danger did not exist.. It bad. beenaaid. (lord Hol]Bnd)| in April 1600, so<m<afiier 
by noble - iorcls; j^iati the paSsingl of the we Houte enjoyed the advdhtag^iof’Xbe 
bill would involve an andmsdy-iii.our tier- learned lordls .accession, had moved to 
liainentary system. 'Wbatjj'talib or-<ah!: rafe9<t)ie act Of tbw.SOth of <Cliatleft-,tlie 
anomaly in* that isy^em» vehmh’ veasrlati ( Snd^hhd the aOt of tife 1st of WiiliamOnd 
anomaly througlroUtSfvWerem^.£resbyr; ; Mary^ to a committee,* with' a .eiew.io 
teriaoa^ already admitted to. privileges in Ubeir being modified or repealed. . Now, 
Scotland which thh.-law prevented, them that, motion bad been iftet, not openly,'by 
from enjoying iif Edgland Did not thje is negativev buti with the previous question. 
Catholicsoflrelaodeinoyrigbtrwiiicbw^re ; And w4y had .not the learned lordrisen 
not enjoyed by the-Englbh -Catholics?: t0.pttt Ui negative upon the proposition al- 
Butthclearnedlbrdufmn&ewooilach'iaid, stogetber? Why.ha^ he endured to hear 
that if the bill was pasaed-^a bHl .whis^i dnlk of future di^ssion upon a measure 
was to admit into the siico/ the 'iVfhich.-wasi^to overtJirow ell the estab- 

mostrespectablepersOnsi^wbomevebtheir .iishmenta.of the kingdom? For himself, 
opponents had scaroelydliceB 'able'suf- . fae set no great value upon securities; but 
ficiently to prai8e-«fii0 slmuld.tbipkdiat if it ward denied'tliat securities existed, he 
he had out-lived the lawe and constituCton shouidsavii that the House had both tech- 
of his country. The nuschief which l^ese. nical and real ones. As the mother of 
six peerswere todowas incalculable—-they ■ tfae'Gracdhirbeing asked for her treasures, 
were to produce a bull from the pope., ^inted to bdr children, so he, if he were 
upon a sudden from under the table, .and; > asked' for kis seqinrities, should point to 
to destroy, at one blUw, the religion'and .the sixteen' Scottish peers, and to the 
the constitution, of'the empire. .'MUch: right reveuendbody opposite to him. The 
stress had been laid opon.anotheil alleged, bill before ih^r lordships, whether they 
anomaly—that the bill woidd'$iotroduce*av : thought it fioand^ in just policy or not, 
qualification for die House of .Lewis dif-£ - was, as.it had been passed by tiie House 
ierent from that which was necessaty> im ? of .Commons,’ at'least one which ought 
the Iloute of. .CeaimDns;.'‘;VA>»dii{ereut, >tobe'treated With grace and favour. -The 
qualification ! Wby^tthe.^qaidificttien'w^s.. .learnhd lord who spoke last had insisted 
different 'already..^v-A<r reserend':bisl^.j .oh the necessity: of.securities, and what 
might.sit in 'thewHmi^ 'a& Loed^ .effio ^tlle learned lord bad said on that subject 
could not sit jg theiiieate'iof Xoromitin's. {[ reminded.him of the securities which that 
Agamritwas8aid,Uhat.i£ the’roetnui:e.wasi 'learned; lord'had introduced into a bill for 
passed, the grant nlHheeidcnivo rrafioyseK the relief of' Roman Catholics. Let ilic 
to the ChCho^ii mu^. followv qWhytvthef dOarhed lord’ lbok'to his own bill for tlic 
C'atholi^ of. trelend liadthw elective Mn-t' seeiirttiea. he required. A clause in (hat 
chiee alreadyi > iNoble'^losda naHcedq of sbiU f^coiiti^ed’ permission tq Catholic 
dreading anomaly. ."Why, .it-Was iimpo^.^ 'peerdi od- taking certain oaiths, to approach 
eible to turo,a step in the'dxistin^aymbi- itbe^boUrt" and give advice to their sove- 
withont encountering, the* grqssesti Uno-:'ite!gK>'.>TheAth of Elisabeth, under wiiich 
malies.'. The .noble -eari v'4ipp^tea'hd& ^Cottiwlioi^i^sstilLcontinueiJ to sit in tlie 
tveatdd the admissjoDjof ,'Cdtbplies.itii(tHe Hoi^ of l^ds; bad passed under the de- 
Hoose of^'Feera owslilkmbibiobjectioaablm iclaeaboui. that''her majesty had other 

’ than: their -.admission' -to l.the, Hohsb’ hfi I r - n ' .." *'— ^^ —s—----— 

Cununaimc';u: Tho.Hia^o'of.Feersf! said i J^tSce^Fnrlt Hist* Vof. 35» p. 16U 
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means of knowing the loyalty of her peers 
than she had of her commons. And so it 
might be said with regard to this bill, that 
the present sovereign had other means of 
ascjertaining the.loyalty and good faith of 
his peers* All tliat could be required 
from .Catholic subjects was, that they 
should be good citizens. Their lordships 
would find this question illustrated by re¬ 
ference to the debates of that House in 
the reign of Charles 2nd. He would re¬ 
commend to their consideration, an order 
which was introduced by lord Shaftesbuiy, 
and diawn Op either by him or by mr. 
Locke. A very considerable number of 
Catholic pc^'s, about 19, took part it) the 
debate on the Test act, on the side of lord 
Shaftesbury, against that ancoosUtiittional 
measure, which passed in 1678. The 
recollection of the order be had formerly 
introduced in 1675 was then brought trader 
his notice. It was said, ** how come you 
to support measures so iOconsisteht ?** 
Lord Shaftesbury did not deny the incon¬ 
sistency, but observed, V leges pdsteriores 
anteriorea abrogant.” A noble baron had 
properly described the object of the act 
of exclusion. It was intended to guard 
against the danger apprehended from a 
popish king and a popish succeiiston.' In 
such times the enactment of' Stirdi # law 
would have been proper, for the kingly 
office was a trust held for the heheht of 
the people: end the friends oftliberl/felt 
that they were in a situation which ren¬ 
dered such measures indispensable. Kii% 
Charles, on the 9th of November 1678, 
stated from tlie throne, that he would ac¬ 
cede to any precautions tha^ parliament 
might think necessary, if they did hot in¬ 
terfere with the Succession. It was then 
that the measure introduced 'bv»^'lord 
Shaflesbury was resorted to as aaujbsl^ute. 
The learned lord omitted to ‘SLOtiup. dif¬ 
ferent bills which had been passpd about 
this time, and proceeded to tlra. Bill of 
Rights. The Bill of Rights eonststed of« 
three parts: 1st, the assertion df atiiiont 
and immutable rights; 2nd, th'e .dpcla* 
ration of what had been done'iH.hjiip|>ort 
of them; and, Srd,;iomc posj^i^ve'enact¬ 
ments for^their future securif^V One of 
the charges against king Janies was, the 
disarmiog'of Protestants and the arming 
of Papists. One of the ancient abd ‘ihdu* 
hitablo rights thus violated wk<S'thh''light 
to take up arms. The learned Imd said, 
that the Bill of Rights must 'ndt, be 
touched; but did he admit this doctrine 
of rcsi&iuncei' *T'hc learned lord had 
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quoted the w'ords of king William relative 
to the Test act, but ho liad omitted the 
most important part of wliat was stated by 
that sovereign. He had said, that if the 
king of England was not a Protestant, he 
thought that bill, could not be repealed* 
Did the learned lord, who cpnteoded that 
the Bill of Rights could nob be.violated, 
recollect tlmt {(hat bill declared that par~ 
ligments ought to be frequently hoklea. 
By; “ frequently, .holden,’* annual or 
triennial; parliaments were meant. They 
. werp aftejrwafds made trieonial, and next 
t^me tjtte sept^ial ^ct, which was. the 
greatest inaovation, ever made upon the 
; Bill of Rights. > The net. Cf Settlement 
;ha^ also been referred, jt?* By that act 
' the kmg was.hnt to go .out of the kingdom- 
It was also provided, that no persons hold¬ 
ing pensions from, government, gnd no 
placemen, should be allowed to sit in Urc 
:House of. Commons,. Had these pro- 
,visions, .been adhered to? Soon after 
Qeerga Ist ascended .the throne, the act 
: of .Settlement was repealed, by his being 
permitted to leave the .country. An act 
< jf pffh'amentwas passed, appointing lords 
{justices of Uie kingdom to act in his stead. 

! ARer^hti king hod left the country, it be¬ 
came .a,- question whether the Test act 
nought’'be. irepealed.. The ministers were 
' asked .whether, iatht^aase of a bill passing 
format, purpose,-tbe Iqrds .justices would 
; notify.the. myal assent to it. The answer 
; woSi .that no opinion could be given on thia 
,8uhjoct. afterwards, asked, whether 

they iwould give^tbes assent to. the act of 
' ynifprmit;ft (The answer, then given was 
denidediy: in the .negative, It appeared, 
{tiioxefofe, that; in the opfoion of the go- 
jvernmeoki^f. that ,dayrf the Test, act ibr 

so strenuously con- 
c«msidert:d inaconstitu- 
tiqpa^.F'Mflt fppdajnenuil a 

iliegsuim;.«s thesiimi pf, Uniformity,' Tlra 
pcfliMUbl? die, object 

ofsj^atp^ tp hsexltp gwiforts^^ and olfeot 
; ^ee|»fian,ts<. 

*¥«p^iLlwpp« 0 Udi.ii%^?iy.(e»mu that 
qliiiej}t..aB^h!^>ht«P to,whwhJbe,Tost, act 
VWLMteudfm tiPi giy«.if*Hr<?P,;ha.diAh-eatly 

beiip too»'hsf sa pill. 

i8j|^age4.hKafeeJWe«ift^Jte?d who »:(»,so 

«»P8h acL. He b»d, 

diJWPi b^xBTMiim/tbu.jl«a»ned,'|ord, thah 
bja cqprid^ired'j^o fWPal exclusions .an. 

®®ly to be jpstihedr 
byne/CfSsRya W® h.od'heard h im.say»that 
what. neoessijty- ^had, created nucessity 
should limit;, then, if necessity had ouca- 
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tinned the whole of the law, that part 
which did not apply to the circnmstancea 
of the present times ouglit to be repealed. 
The House had ollen rojected general 
questions for the relief of the Catholics, 
hut this now came before them in a more 
favdiirablc shape. Tlwire was no anomaly 
in the measure. The exclusion of Ca¬ 
tholic peers, he had shown, was no funda¬ 
mental part of the constitution of this 
kingdom. It was said, that the object to 
be gained was trifling; but Ire could'not 
help thinking, that to the Catholic gentry 
of tius country it would be a considerable 
grntifleation to see their religion- repre- 
scnlcd in that* Holise. The intfoductibn 
of six or seven peers, although it produ^d 
no political alteration, would yet be of 
great importance in the way of coneniatiori." 
'I'lio noble lord on the cross bench (iV.“ 
Colchester), professed great respect for 
the persons whom he wished to'exclude. 
He was perfectly vvillirig to concede to 
them the playthings and gewgaws of chil¬ 
dren ; he would nut deny them the hoifour 
of a ribbon to deck their shoulders, or th^ 
important privilege of marching at a cof 
ronation; he would grant them complete 
toleration, but no political power ;* as if 
tiiere were any security fCr toleration in a' 
government, where itien were tot^ly ex¬ 
cluded from political pOwm*. ' Even the 
noble lord was far from being' Content 
with the present state-of the-hw; for ho' 
admitted that it was full of anomalies, and 
while he produced his large dish of 
strictions on the one hand, he had a-lUtlh' 
reserve of indulgencies dn the other.- 
There was a broad distinctidn bet«^eB the 
principle on which th'e constitution had' 
declared, that a Catholic wds incapable of 
Ailing the throne of ibesereakrts«'and that 
on which the functiatifl of thC'OathbIkr 
peers had been suspended. In the ^-one- 
case, the parliament and -the peonie’ of 
England had declared ^tbat- db Catholic, 
could exercise tjie fitnotioAS of aoverei^,- 
but thhthe should'be'degraded' 
from the throne, and another-than fbtiitd 
to perform the office. Bare there-wawab* 
suspension or Hmitatitm of the fuCttiona. 
of a Catholic king, but an -abaolote e^-' 
elusion ; whereas in' the case Of CatbohC' 
peers, their flinctioos werb qply suspended" 
because they did not cOtbply with cettaiti 
conditions. He-had a rights therefore, to 
infer, that our ancestors at the Revolution 
had no intention to*make this a permanent 
law, since they did not pass « bill of at¬ 
tainder to corrupt the hlood of theCa- 
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tholic poors, and deprive them of their 
civil rights, but movely left, their functions 
in abeyance. Upon these grounds he 
gave his cordial assent to the motion. 

The House then divided : Contents— 
present, 80, proxies, 4-9.—129. Not-con- 
lents—^present, 97, proxies, 71'—171. 
Majority against the motion, IS. 

List of the Mimmty, and also of the 
JMojority. 


MiMoniry. 


. -DCKES. 

Dumley 

Sussex 

Cork 

Somerset , . 

Lai^crdalc 

Grafton 

Cassillis 

■ Hevotishirc 

Limerick 

• Portland 

Ormonde 

‘" Buckingham 

VrsCOl'KTS, 

MAKQOlSSES. 

Melville 

Lansdown , 

(ilordon 

Bute • 

(irauvillo 

Downshtre 

(Mirdcn 

Conyngham 

Do-wne 

EABLS. 

BAltONS. 

Derby • 

Clinton 

Tlianet 

Dacro 

E.ssex 

Howard of Eff. 

Albemarle 

Howard of Wal. 

Jersey 

Say ipid Sele 

Oxford 

King 

Dartmouth 

fii'aritham 

Bristol , . 

Holland 

Cowper 

Diicie 

Harrington 

Foley 

‘ Darlington 

Berwick 

, /Ddlawar 

Brayhrooke 

Grosvfenor' 

Amherst 

Fortescue 

Gage 

Carnarvon 

Grenville 

' . Rosslyn 

Auckland 

,; Wilton 

Dundas 

,, Grey 

Stewart, of Cur. 

/ Hartowby 

(^althorpe 

' St. Germains 

Duiistunville 

'■ Motley 

Lifford 

‘ ' Bradford, 

Alvariley 

Aberdeen 

Kllenborough 

-'Elgtu 

Ib'skinc 

, .Bosebeny 

Crewe 

, Donotughmore 

Stewart 

, ^Ifucan , 

Cawdor 

Caledon 

Maryborough 

' ' 'Goa'foj^ 

isisiiop. 

■' Hlessitigtbn 

Norwich 

,-5. . 1 . Proxies. 

• 

.-BUSES. 

Anglr«ea 

) Bedford 

Quueiiihury 

Brandon 

Tweed ille 

iLeinster 

Sligo 

. Argylc 

EARI.S. 

MAUgUtSSES. 

Suffolk 

Wellesley 

(Jarlisle 

Stafford 

W aldegrate 
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Guildford 

Hardmcke 

llchester 

Spencer 

St. Vincent 

Mnlgrare 

Minto 

Somers 

Charlemont 

Wicklow 

Suftield 

Kingston 

('.iriiiigton 

( .iiysfort 

Oranard 

Breadalbane 

VlSCOVlu'W. 

Hereford* 

Boliogbroke 


Duncan 

Anson 

lUl ONS. 

I’on'-onby 

Melhouine 

Sondes 

Hawke 

Ashbuiton 

bberbourne 

Yarborough 

Abcrcromby 

Gwydir 

Glastonbury 

Hutchinson 

Lynedock 

Hill 

Churchill 

Belbaven 


MAJOHITY. 


DUKES. 

York 

Richmond , 
Beaufort , 
Rutland 
Nordiomberland 
Montrose 
W elliDgton 

MAKOULbSES. 

Winchester 

Rath 

CoiDWdlllS 
Eveter * 


Glasgow 

Enniskillen 

Wemyss 

Eongford 

Falmouth 

Kinnoul 

V1SCOUKI9. 

Tornn^on 

Hampden 

Sidney 

Sidmouth 

IAk€ 

Exmouth 


Northampton 

BARONS. 

Lothian 

Willoughby di 

Aile&bury 

Broke 

EARLS. 

Bolton 

Pembroke 

Dynevor 

Bridgewater 

Walsittgham 

Denbigh 

Bagot 

Westmorland 

Montague 

Stamford 

Kenyon 

AVmthelsea 

Selsey 

Cardigan 

Rolle 

Shaftesbury 

Plymouth 

Bayning 

kBolton 

Srarborou{;h 

Northinck 

Aylesford 

St, Helens 

Bathurst 

'Redesdale 

Abergavenny 

Aldan 

Talbot 

Gambler 

Digby 

Combennere 

Manslield 

Hams 

Liverpool 

Coldiester 

Romney 

GleuTyon 

POWH 

Baveniwctfth 

Mauvers 

Stowell 

Lonsdale 

Debunere 

Harewood ' 

Roeduavage 

Verulam 

ABcssisaoes. 

Wliitworth 

Canterbury 

Biownlow 

Dublin 

Eldon 

BISHOPS. 

Farnliim 

Lordon 

Bclmore 

Worcester 

Courtown 

Bangor 

Abo) lie 

Lincoln 


JVat chousing Bill, 
M David’o 

^.lh^bllly 
St As iph 
Ely 

Chester 

P/tUlfS. 

DUKrs. 

CUrence 

Mailborough 

Dorset 

Manchester 

Gordon 

Newcastle 

MAnOlTESSES, 

Salishury 

Thomond . 

% t 

rCholmondeley 

FAR1&. 

Huntingdon 

Abingdon 

Rochford 

Corentry 

Poulett 

Fen era 

Stanhope 

Macclesfield 

Pora&et 

Portsmouth 

Buckinghamshire 

llarcourt 

Radnor 

Strange 

Mountedgecombe 

Malmsbury 

Craven 

Chichester 

Nelson 

Norwich 

Catbeart 

^auchamp 

Howe 

Str^brdee 

Home 

Kalbe 


L*lgU-t 


Oxford 
IdandaA 
1 \elci 
Ossory 
Clonfert. 


Dalcarras 
C^liick 
Moyo 
G’Ntill 
t harlcvillc 
Morton 
vis( oubrs. 
Dudley .uid Ward 
nurd • 
Middleton 
Tyrone 
Aibuthnot 
Carleton 

»akors. 

IjB Despenser 

Audley 

De la Zutiche 

Vernon 

Rivers 

Rodney 

Douglas 

Brodciick 

Wodeliouse 

Ribblesdale 

Manneis 

Beresfoid 

Onel 

Forrester 

Saltoim 

Napiei 

BISHOPS, 

Durham 

Winchester 

Chichester 

Carlisle 

Gloucester 

Peterborough 

Bnstol. 


‘ HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

u Fritioif, June 21 . 

Wasjbhovumo Mr. Wallace 

moved the order oS. the My for consider- 
iog the report of the Warehousing bill, 
for the purpose of postponing it till^ next 
senion, tie widied U to Be dtstinctiy 
wideestood» that he had been induced to 
postpone this measure solely in conse- 
quoQce of the advtnced period of the 
etwioft. He ires fully convinced, that the 
adopUcA of Ibe tneasure was likely to 
prMUce the most advantageous results to 
the raanufaoturers, and to every class of 
the coiamunity; and he felt it bis duty to 
give a distmet pledge, tliat lie would take 
the earUest opportunity in the next ses- 
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sion of submitting it to the consideration 
of parliament. 

Mr. JiicardQ expressed his regret, that 
the right hoii. gentleman had been induced 
to po.stpone this measure. He hoped he 
would lake into his serious consideration 
the slate of the silk trade, whicli was now 
labouring undbr peculiar disadvantages, 
and which might compete successfully 
with foreign countries, if the present.iiigh 
duties, which gave so much encourage- 
nient to contraband traffic, were reduced. 
The SpitalHclds act was anotlier grievance 
to wluch this trade was exposed, which 
he hoped government would see the ne¬ 
cessity of repealing^ . 

Mr. Ellice agreed in thd tfect'ssfty *of 
reducing the Julies on the raw hiaterial, 
in order to enable the silk manufacturer 
in this country to compete with the- fo¬ 
reigner. ' - ■> 

Mr. Wallace said, that previous to the 
next session, the silk trade would became 
the object of his most serious ednsidCra- 
tion. He agreed that at present' the 


June iS‘22. 


[l‘iC6 


inquiries concerning the immense and 
overgrown establislaiH uts of the coiintr 3 ’ ; 
and the principal object of ibcsu inquiries 
had been, to see how the pressure of the 
burthens on the people, occdsioned 'by 
those vast establishments, could be re¬ 
duced. It was not unnatural, under the 
wide-spread and almost unbearable di-- 
tresses of the country^ which had nttracted 
attention to the inquiries into the ex¬ 
penses of those establishments, that their 
pressure should *bc viewed only in the 
Hglit in which theyliad been complained 
of by the people. But it appeajred. to 
him tbat^ without condemning the 
manner in which such*inquirics bad been 
conducted-^without casting blame on 
those who had been engaged in them, 
and still lesd upon the people front 
whose complaints they originated, ’ theio 
Was one ariew in which our'immeDse es¬ 
tablishments .had not bebn, but in which 
it was of the utmost importance that they 
fhould be, considered; and he did think 
that the-House wvtuld ill discharge its 
trade was suffering under peculiar pTtva- J^uty, if they suffered the session to close 
lions, not one of the least of whiCii WasIj’iviihoot adverting to those vast establbh- 


tbe being debarred the advantage of,free 
labour. 

The further consideration of the bill was 
put off for three raontRs. ■ ■; 

. j 

Kmployment of the Poor iir Ire¬ 
land.] The House having resolved'itfclf 
into a Coinmiltee of Supply, ‘ 

Mr. Goulburn said, that at so late"^an 
Jiour, ami so perfectly conversant a$. lion, 
members must be with the grounds upon 
which his present motion waS 'brotmht I 
forward, he-riiould not detain the Himse 
witli any statement of the reasciis' that 
induced him to subsMS'-it, blit should 
simply move, “ Tha^ asum^- pofe^eeed* 
ing 100,000/. be grafted bfs Majesty, 
for the Employtaenfof ilke' li^or in Ire¬ 
land, and other purposes 
as the exigency eff a§bift^intl^'> 

Agreed*to. ' 

'“ii , 

■ HOPS.* 

InfLuRSC*' ;0F'^ 

Brougham rose to Submit'^ ^iil'IiromiSIfi^ 
motion on this subject He began by* 
observing, that, the' Hduse bad now Tof' 
the last six years beett'“engaged very 
laboriously, and he Would not say altoge¬ 
ther unprofitably, for-the country, but he 
wisheil he could add more bCDoficially, in 
YOL VH 


ments in theis effects still mure pernicious 
than those complained of. While wc had 
i^onsidered their eflccts upon the burtheris 
pf thepeopleiwe had omitted to notice 
their operation on the influence of the 
Crown—an influence which, while it 
daily increawd,’ proportionably diminish¬ 
ed the influence of the people, nod 
fveakened the means of preventing t!)o 
recurrence of'th'osc abuses into wliich u o 
bad been falling, for so many years. It 
was to suppiy>tb1s defect, and it was the 
bnly one witn,wbich he could charge'bis 
kide of the House, that he took t!io 
liberty ofi giving notice of ihe niolioa 
which be now proposed to submit to the 
House. 

i He should commence by calling upon 
the clerk to. read the resolution of the 
;Uousc of the 6tb of April 1780, did he 
hot kno,;v that the subject of that resolu¬ 
tion was se^^miliar to the minds of luciu- 
hers, that it would 4mmcdiatcly recur to 
them the moment his.motion was tnen' 
jtioned. ' He i^r^osed to compare the iu- 
j9uencd'’6f' tbtr’Crown a.s if ha<l grown 
bince'^that perto'd, when the House of 
Commons felt itself called Upon to de¬ 
clare, tlvit' “ the Influence of the ('rown 
had increased, was increa<;iiig, ami ought 
to be dimiuisbed and l»: rra.^’led that 


For 

M 


Mr. Du:u)-'n' ’s ?Jotiois on U '- 
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before he sat down he should be able to years, we had no instance of a minister of 
prove, from what had occurred since, the Crown being squeamish enough to 
tliat cogent reasons existed for adopting complain of the remark, that the influ- 
the example of our ancestors, and follow- ence of the Crown, in giving away places, 
iog it up b}' legislative enactments. He had a powerful effect on the minds of 
supposed .he should be met in the outset many in and out of that House—that it 
by, one of those declarations which be ought to be viewed as an object of con- 
had so often heard repeated of late. It stitutional jealousy, and that the con- 
would be asked—** What! arc gentlemen duet of placemcti ought to be narrowly 
.so unmiiidl'ul of the duty tliey owe to the wiitched, their principles counteracted, 
House, to their constituents, and to the and their numbers diminished as much as 
country—are they s(^ regardless ofI'theit possible. 

consciences, as to vote, because they Agajnst suOh squeamish complaints he 
hold offices in the state, differently froUt w^^OUld refer to the language of the House 
what they .would do, if they were out of itself, abd particulariy in . former times, 
office?” It was,lucked as qilife It^waS strongs than^ahy he had used, 
an absurdity to suppose, that gentlemen and indeed it would be considered in the 
of such hi^i character would ^low' tl>e hipest degree indelicate, v^erc he to use 
paltry accidental pirenmstahee of their it as frotn himself but still he would re- 
hoJcling plapes of emolument, honour, fer to it for the purpose of refreshing the 
and power, to induence .ihmr Vbtes on rbcOlleetioti of h'on. members on the sub- 
any question which nii^t cOme t>e%e ject. He would in the first place refer 
that House. “ What r. it was asked,, 'to a resolution of the House passed soon 
“ have they no consciences, ho regardfor after that of April 1780, by which it 
duty ? Arc they such*slavish votaries of (Sailed upoh tite Crown for an annual ac- 
wretched pelf, or tinselled power,' as t^l poubt of all sutos of money paid to mcm- 
losc ail regard for the high duties of their i<bjers ofnarliaifient: the'resolution stateil, 
situation—to bo untpJndfuf of \vhal was' « tli^t for preserving the independence of 
so dear td public men, their character— parliament, and obviating all suspicions 
as to forget that moral probity which of its pUrfty, it was fit that such a return 
even luinihlc men in . the discharge of a. should be made annually *” thus admitting, 
parioh duty were bound by, hod do in that thg independence of parliament would 
tliat House what could not he attempted' Tap endangered, and its purity become 
elsewhere with impunity >.** Itt the dts- StiSjpIc^oUs, by the admission of placemen 
ciiarge of the duty which he was ndar and mehsidnetu. ' He would next refer 
performing, he had rid wish td yiblate the tbd fiouse l;o the statute of the 22nd of 
rules of the House, which fo^d latis kir^; by which contractors were 

impute improper motives tO aby hdienibeir; j^^eided from" sitting in parliament; 
With the private character and 'persdrihf ' Slid We gfoatld Was, in order to secure 
conduct of individuals, hn had rib Cob- ‘thri"iria6|iandt!hcd of pariiament. What 
corn; but standing there to state TiA-; ^dpldfhiftV BeeH the object of such an 
pvessions, bis duty did hot,alloti*'hidi td idt If ft waii ridt'daying Cn the part of the 
disguise the fact, that 'tne iJlftceittan' ftgi8lature-r“ You arC contractors ” (as 
leaned to those fronfi' whom he ^Ifiv^ rhwh'oW hrould^ar to another description 
his place, that the pensjop^ bbwbd tbWe of ifieiph'dris « yqiaifre placemen and pen- 
source of his wealth; and thait lip'dn Olo ■‘8lbn^,’*y hijd; as ouch, it is not fit tliat 
one and the other, M ddngjjtp flSfosd ii^ 'jpu blidhfd. ftayd House of 

(iucements lasted, so, long Woidd ‘Co^mdlh[d';'weci^'use’your conduct there is 
have a powerful influence j W Midkil Wkely'^’O bd wdtided by your situation, 
the language of the ' likeWti I beprnne so much the 

said, that placemen weiT? Ipdi'tndhpefldetit' meiqbers of parliament, 

trust, and that the prin^imesof iod^ 'cdri>t 'hs b,i*d'(he '■Wore dependent upon 
stitiiiion, and the usagp 6f;p|fl!aniifeftti^ ihfe*^tSrpwhi^ This Was, in effect, the 
had proscribed them as such, aHdlrbljfed by the legislature to 

language of parliament had be’^l'&t &Ij ’ C^tfti^Cfors i and Its principle was in 
limes the opposite to that to lyhich bb ha4 bfety.tWpefcf applicable to placemen and 
alluded; and, until the last idUt bt five ' pb'nst6neVs.-^He would now refer to 

- -^— ' ' - anbthef .casCj with‘which the House 

Influence of the Crown, sep Pari. IKef. were already well acquainted—the cele- 
vo!. yi, p. 3tO. brated act of Settlement. In that act 
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provision was made, when the Brunswick [ expensive war, anil the wlmle charge of 


family came to the throne, that no place 
man or pensioner should continue to sit 
in the House. This part was afterwards 
altered, and the Gth of Anne substituted, 
by which pensioners were exempted ; but 
ti)is was again altered in the reign of 
George 1st, and the exception extended | 
only to pensioners for a term of years; 
“ to the end,” said the act, “ that the act 
of her late majesty might not be violated, 
and that the honour and independence of 
parliament might be secured.” Such 
was^he language, and such the doctrine 
of parliament, in some of the beat periods^! 
of our constilutit^. Not to weary the 
attention of the House with too great a 
detail of cases, be would refer only'to' 
one more, it was the celebrated resolu* 
tion of the House in 1693, when an pet—- 
the Place-bill, which . ha4. passed-hbUi 
Houses, was rejected by the Crown. 
Soon after, the House of Commons, by a 
large majority, came, to the resolution, 
that “ whoever advised the king not to 


scandal upon the proceedings of the 
Commons, was an enemy to. their m^cs- 
tics and the kingdom.”* So that, in place 
of that ajfected delh:acy and fastidious¬ 
ness which now existed on these points, 
tuir ancestors in the best period of tlie 
Kevolution, did not hesitate to .declare, 
that the mere possession of place was in¬ 
compatible with the independence of par¬ 
liament : and with this feeling they de¬ 
clared, that those who had. advised, their 
majesties to refuse assent tq ■ the apt 
founded upon that principle^ were epemi'es 
to the Crown and to the ^rlihmc^t, by 
advocating the continuance of that.irhicn 
was a scandal to it. . • 

Having thus dcfended/ind justi^^liis 
conduct in briaging forward thil.pieasuris? 
by precedents drawn from, the hes| pe¬ 
riods of the ci^titution^ lie wopld now 
call die attentipn of the House the 
.question of the increased ihdt^n.ce qf jthe 
Crown: and this would he best doDe»|)y 
taking a view of the iocre^ed meaiiii’, 9 f 
patronage which ha^ Bcerneq frqm 
increase in the revebue and in.bimq.pf 
the country since .the passing of the 
morable resolution in ITSd. Hie whole 
expense of our civil establishment at that 
time did not exceed 1,130,0001. The 
country was then hi the midst of a most 


army and navy was about 1 , 100 , 006 /. or 
1,500,000/. The whole of the expenses 
at that period, including two tnillions and 
a quarter for Ireland, was not more than 
iSjOOOjOOO/. He would not go into tlie 
details of our expenses at the present day, 
These had been so frequently discussei\, 
and were now so well known and ailmitted, 
that there could be bo niistakc or dispute 
as to their total amount. He would take 
it, then, that exclusive of the interest of 
our debt, and the expense of our colonies, 
our civil and military expenditure amount¬ 
ed to 27,000,000/. and a quarter. It 
would appear, from papbs Iviid on the 
table of the House, that in Malta, Ceylon, 
Trinidad, and the Ionian Islands, there 
arose a Revenue of about 900,000/. a year, 
applied to their own government, in ad¬ 
dition to what they cost this countrjr. 
To this might be added ammething for the 
colonies conquered since 1792. Fur the 
whole be would add 1,000,000/., making, 
with the 8.um already mentioned, aii 

ey- 


give the royal assent to a bill which '^0^. ^qmqunt exceeding 28,000,000/. of 
to redress a grievance, and take off % penditure at Uie present time, instead of 


* Sec Pari. Hist. vol. 5. p. 830. 


the 18,000,000/. W 1780. The first thing 
which'must strike the House in this com¬ 
parison was, that this establishment of 
28^000^000/., was a peace establichmout, 
and the 18,000,000/. of which he spoke 
was the whole of an expensive war estab¬ 
lishment. But it' was not the whole 
amount of that establishment of which the 
House.of Commons complained when it 
j^sed.the resolution of 1780; it took 
into ppDsi<l 0 rBtion only so much of it as 
conld bo fairly said to be the permanent 
amuubt of a peace expenditure. That 
was estimated at about 7,000,000/.; and 
one ground of complaint was, that it hud 
increased from 4,000,000/. or 4,500,000/. 
to upwards of 7,000,000/. Lift the House, 
then, take-, the 7,000,000/. of 1780 and 
compare It vrith the peace expenditure of 
d;hia year, and they would find it increased 
just four-fold. Now, in considering Imw 
' the inflqence of the. Crown had been in- 
.creased by this quadruple increase of tlm 
ipewia’qf pptron^e .at iis dispusnl, rc- 
icr<eoce should he “Od to the incree'^i.' in 
'fj|ie,.nuinbcr. o'f'persons lidding* enjiJoy- 
mahts and denying einoluntent:; IVoni 
those increased means; and finm this 
cqmparison the House would see liow 
much more reason it now had to complain 
of the influence of the Cio.vn in an in- 
.creased revenue of from 7 to -8 millions, 
than existed at the period when an cx-^ 
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J >en(liture, increased from 4| to 7 millions, them with relatives in the House, several 
lad been made the subject of such a re- possessing seats in parliament themselves, 
solution. He would mnhc one admission, whether a government with such a power. 
He knew it would be said, and he did not and only responsible to a House so con- 
mcan to deny it-, that the same amount stituted, did not possess too much infiu- 
of money did not operate so powerfully ence; and whether such a body, so con- 
at the present moment as it did in the trolled, was or could be a safe one for the 
former one to wlr-ch he alluded. He constituiion” of the .country ?—-Another 
woiiid grant, and it as much as could head of patronage and influence was de> 
be demaniied, that two pounds in the rived from the increased number of our 
present day were not more than equal to colonies. We possessed 19 colonies more 
the value of one in 1780. Even ad* than we did ih 1780; but as several had 
milling, then, that the revenue of that be^n restored at the peace, he would say 
day might be doubled, there would then we had 12 more. Was there nothin^}, he 
be 1 ^,WO,QQOL as - compaiTcd with the -would ask, in the patronage derived from 
28,000,00of. of the present day. Let the civil and roilitarj^-. appointments in 
the House-now look to the .differ- thdse colonies? On merely taking the 
cncc of the military force employed staff appointments as they had increased 
by government at the tWo periods and in the colonies, and not in t^ie empire at 
they xvould find the same proportion kept large, be found that there had been added, 
up. Even ddring that period of most ex- since the period in question, no less than 
pensive war, the greatest number of 150 places, for the government to give 
English troops employed did not exceed away exactly as it thought proper. The 
.'i5,(X)0 raen.^ He wa^. avfdre tijat the camber of the civil places in the colonics 
subsidiary forces taken'intp pay, from six had ioCTeased in proportion. In six co* 
or seven of the minor German powers,Vlonies there had been an increase of 500 
amounted to about 80,000; but, as the ^ivU places, in the interval between 1791 
influence of the Crown to b&derivcd front and'jhe present lime. .Now, if to this 
tlio cmploymeiit of troops was only exeC-r number were added the increase in the 
ci.«eil towards Englishmen, be coyld not samo colonies since 1780, it would be 
look upon the promotions amongst the found that the inefease of the civil and 
troops of the Langravcof Hesse stationed tttilitary appointments in the colonics 
in America, as any addition to tbat .in'x alone (and by'mib'tary appointmentsi he 
llucnee. But to come to the compara* meant only staff appointments, and ex- 
tive statement. In 1780, we, had 2,OOQ -eluded all the common regimental ap- 
military officers; at present .we bad poiatnoents), bad placed above 800 new 
19,000 on half and full pay;. In 1780,^ j^ces in'ibe batronage of government, 
we hud about 1,800 naval officers;, at This increase* fie begged the bouse to re¬ 
present we had about 500 or 500 on full Goiieetr.rhad taiqen place in one single 
jiay; but to these we should add'7,80Q Uepartrneat of the state: it was a mere 
ou tiie half-pay. Thus, in. 1780 tlio whole adeeMion.'to the colonial cstabiishments 
number of dur nava].and military, officers ofThe country;:.it was independent of all 
did not exceed 3,800, v^hileinihe present’ CRber. increase whatsoever, either in the 
year they -amounted }o , 27,000; half collei^ion of tfie relrenue, or the care and 
and full pay altogether. Waif it nothing, ^management of. tbe debt, or the board of 
tliat wc should have 19,000 officers ,ofd.M commissioners for‘auditing the public ac- 
anny i Was there no patronoge in tbo epuCts, .. elf jwhioii ramified again into 
power of taking them from the-half.to pnany branelrfs iof‘OfficUb places,'clerk- 
tlie full pay, and promoting > them wjmp Mips, .mesaengerihips, &c., numerous be¬ 
en full pay ? And when Ite.saiw the.cocif I'itnd. hW>‘that’.he had staCad i it was inde¬ 
duct recently exercised,, by' mtuisleifi pp^dpiitv ;aU that which he 

towards pn officer on h^&pay. .tThoi'^^aat trUidcfif tlie system, whose 

dismissed without trial air-boe^satfi^fbii; growib-iindj^rogrbssitbay'wero now called 
thou|:^ he had a fair right-to‘Carryl-tQ i}parlt».xfpnsider,s-Neveroughf the House 
the ii\duencc of the Crown, if'not^the toLforgetrtbatHa-this single branch and 
4 hole, the greater part of tbp half-poy offset there had been placed beyond the 
af officers. And here he would: ask, control of parliament,-and in the uncon- 
w!)cn government exercised a control Over ^rolled,* 'unei^aiained,’^ and unoxaminablc 
so ni.-uiy gcntlcraeQ of rank, and^ family,, diapos^ of the Crown, patronage to the 
and influence ui the country, many of amouqt\of, 300 employments, and that, 
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too, of the most tempting nature that derived by the Crown from the patronage.' 
could bo offered, cither to those who held, of India. It was this—-that the British 
or to those who desired to bold, political government should be allowed to dispose 
influence. Now he asserted, that if a of l-14th of the ivhnle patronage of 
comparison were drawn between the in- India; in other words, that it should have 
crease of the influence of the Crown in a share in it equal to two directors; for 
the colonics in 1780, above its influence instance, the chairman and deputy chairi 
at any previous time (taking into con-> man of that court. He believed that this 
sideration all our empire in the East and arrangement had 119 existence in 1792 ; 
West Indies) even in 1630, when we had but allowing it to have existed, it would 
no colonies at all, and'Hs increase In the have thrown the patronage of nine ap- 
interval between 1780 and the present 'pointraents into the hands of flic govern- 
time, the amount of alt the offices which ment of that day. It had actually thrown 
existed in the former of- those two pe- into their hands the patronage of 38 ap- 
riods w'ould shrink into nothing; when po4ntAient3 in 1820, l^eing an Jncrease of 
compared with tks one item^''which ^ds full four>fold. Now, when compared with 
the true and real measure of the increase the' 800 placesf which he had previously 
of the patronage of the Grown; In'the ‘ mentioned, those 38 places appeared very 
colonics since 1780. lnd,eed, if they moderate indeed: they were, however, 
looked at the old colonies^of Jahiaica and still of such importance as to deserve the 
Barbadoes, their whole, patronage shrunk consideration of the House. To vest 
into nothing when compared with the in the hands of government 3S places, 
enormous amount he had ^ust -mentioned, which were then vacant, and were to be 
The patronage ofthe l^tTnffia'Company filled up during the current year, was not 
he considered to rest upon certain peculiar like vesting in thbm 38 places generally, 
circumstances of its own. Thefre could^i^f they were to reckon one-tenth of the 
be no doubt, however, that to a very con^'> places generally disposable by government 
eiderable degree the Crown enjoyed it; to be vacantin the-coursc of a year, then 
and he trusted that when they recollected these 38 or 40 places, as be would call 
the good understanding .that existed.be- them for the sake of round numbers, 
tween the court of directors and the go- falling vacant in one year, would he equal 
vernment, and that by the changes made to 4^ places placed'generally at their 
in the constitution the company in dispel: and the government had thus 
1786 and 1793; it was placed more under obtained from these two branches alone 
the control of the govemmcfit than'it was appointments to 1,200 places in all. 
at the end of the American war,''they The-grand‘increase, however, of the 
would sec, that the oetisiderktion of the influence of the Cro#n was to be found 
whole of the affairs of that comdany »i the home establishments. Indeed, upon 
not indifiGerent to the present-question, the collection of the revenue ond the ex¬ 
ile had in his hand an account of thd penses of management, it had absolutely 
average number of-iappohitments-in the riseh to upwards of four times, its former 
East ladies, for the. thfee yefne^previoUl aiooonl. The whole expensb of collect- 
to 1792, ns appeared-from eettsin retarfts ing the revenue in 1780 cost less than 
made to the House.. ^Hie jiverage number^ l,(X)0,OOp/.; it now amounted to more 
of all the appointments to th^ quaver at than 4,600,000/. Now, he would ask the 
that time, in cadetships,' UKSistanti^ur- HOiise to Consider whether it was not 
gconships, and^ writetkHifn, 'Hvas -TSSt hound to> re*enact the important law of 
for the year 1820, and for that y^ra|one|i 1780, which the state of the country then 
the number was 52?.';- Nowp aB^lihese compelled parllamelit to adopt I Besides 
pointments ought to be cotMiderisd this head Cv influence, there was another, 
fected by the indirect influehce’ ofi gOf that arose out of the increase of the debt 
vernment, since it muSt.be quite dcalr; tO itself. "At > the'period to whicli. he had 
any person who looked at the clos^eon* dfuded,-the interest of Che debt was 
nexion existing between the East India onderfl^OOO^OOO/.; at present, the interest 
company and the administration of this oti the debt, funded as well ns unfunded, 
country, that no individual obnoxious to amounted to 40,300,006/. Now how did 
the government would ever be admitted this debt operate / In various wnys—all 
to any one of thenf. Leaving, however, of -them tending'to increase the influence 
this indirect influence he would proceed of the Crown; for, besides its operation 
to state wliat was the direct influence ih exbaustiog tlie resources and impo-- 
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verishing the inhabitants of the country— 
besides its placing so many of them in a 
state of dependence on the Crown, and 
subjecting so many otiiers of them to its 
indirect influence, it vested in the Crown, 
by its connexion with the management of 
the revenue, an enormous portion of di¬ 
rect influence, wliich nobody could dispute 
who was at all acqui^inted with the ex¬ 
isting state of our revenue laws. Those 
laws were in themselves so multifarious, 
their arrangements were, so minute and 
perplexing, as to hamper, beset, and 
obstruct every branch of our internal 
commerce, Jn such ^ perpetual and vexa¬ 
tious manner, as surpassed all descriptiook 
These 'laws might, inde^, be necessar jr 
to collect so large a sum as the interest 
of the debt made it requitite to extract 
from the people; but the undeniable 
suit of them* at present was, to place all 
the traders of the.country in a state »f 
dependence and subserviency to the mi*- 
nisters of the Crown. The conseqoeivce 
was, that a man in trade, if he wished to 
act prudently, was forced to act warily V 
for let him be-ever so skilful in avoiding 
the traps with which these laws b^et him 
—let him be ever so resolute in keeping 
himself out of their snares; in spite of all 
ho could do, he vvould at some period or 
other of his life come in contact—Sind 
that contact would be to him a coHisiod 
—with that frightful code of laws Which 
there was not a tradesman jin England that 
did not shudder when be contemplated^ 
There was hardly ai^ one function that' 
he had to perform in the ordinary occu¬ 
pations of his business, in wbira it did 
not open traps beneath his ^t'; and let 
him be as acute as he might, he would 
find those traps ready to enth|^al him,.when 
it was too late for him 'escape frooi 
them. He trusted he should bc^ excused, 
for giving a few sampieeoC^hem'atTMni^ 
dom. And first of aU he %ad}e te tfie 
laws about soap-making. -He should-pafy' 
read one section of fhs^j ■ tO; show Wkh; 
M'hat a curious, prying eye, hnd with whmi 
a nice, discriminating fiend—rottgh^ 'hoW- 
ever, and ungentle in its appl^tjoti fh! 
the pockets of its vktiofiii-^thd''gofenit' 
ment pierced into the most pcivatp cthW 
cerns of every tradesman, llid law iaid,' 
that every maker Of soap should bdpro-: 
hibited, under a penalty of 500A from; 
having in his possession .any pipe ov other 
instrument for the purposo of removing 
lees from one copper to another, or from 
=■ using any crane, siphon, or other coO- 
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trivance, to carry them out of one copper 
into any other part of the niachinery.*' 
But not only were they to be prevented 
from having any pipe in their possession, 
or from using any crane, siphon, or other 
contrivance, they were also preyented 
from having any hole, cock, or perfo¬ 
ration in the bottom of theirV;oj>pcr. But 
ui>on this there arose a mighty difficulty, 
namely, how to gCt the lees out; because, 
though a man might put them in once, 
yet if he could not get them out, tluit 
would be the last time that the revenue 
could get any thing from them ; so> that 
to relieve bkn, aud to benefit the revotiue, 
the law safld, he shohld only take thetn 
ou4 by a pump, and be fartbermoru 
allowed to enjoy the privilege of a ladle. 
But as he deak in matters of an explo¬ 
sive nature, iibeoame necessary that there 
should eiti^r be a siphon to carry off the 
steam, or a hole or perforation to carry 
away the vapour: on that account, the 
law, by an extraordinary degree of legis¬ 
lative mercy, allowed him to have in tfie 
.c<wev of bis copper a small hole per- 
Ifovated'; but then it was not to exceed 
one-^igbth of an inch in diameter, and was 
to be bored with an auger, which was 
guar^d, he bad little doubt, very strictly 
with a SQ/U- penalty- It was almost idle 
'to point out other instances of the same 
kind, but he could not refrain from no- 
titfing the Salt laws. Nothing could be 
.more' oppressive than the operation of 
those laws. The principle on which they 
proceeded, and unfortunately that prin- 
dple wak the emmer stone of their whole 
SjrateR]^ wa$ always to throw the burthen 
W proof upon tite accused. Almost in 
'every case the man was first entrapped 
intwtfae Exdieqoer,.and was then obliged 
peeve faimsidf rnnocent. The second 
.-priilciple .imi whicit th^ proceeded was 
' ad -less^rffl^gotthl than the first to the 
kf^tof-'l^gUsItlaw^ thou^ it had ac- 
‘i^^fr«dsttength>M the court of Exchequer 
in Ipite'kof '-tfaerarboth, He alltfded to 
.the'that ea>^taformer>4wbo in ail 
Meber «»uitwwae, loolkd Upon as . a suspi- 
odd. bdiuna:.6ii«r8cter, mid whose 
fteetiitteey;4Kas'«lvnys considered as no- 
Ahiagk wortfar,: witliobt- emroboration from 
'seme i]tihee>fpiarter—was so common n 
oliarahter ip the court of Exchequer, that 
•thoTary eirCUin^aoce of his testimony 
being the testimony of an informer was 
rath w in hie favour‘with the judge tnul 
'■ , if he boldly avowed himself in his 

character. What was the conse- 





quencc of such a system ? Why, that a were rung, time after time, upon these 
man. who was exchequered, tnight just penalties, distracting the attention, and 
as well make terms at once tvith the public wearying the patience of the accused in 
prosecators, since the chance of his ac- such a manner, that no human nerves 
quittal was either nothing, or something could stand against it, ami making him 
so small tliat when compared witlt the ready, in nine cases out of ten, to give 
chance of his conviction, there was no up a tenth part of. his income, by pleading 
assignable quantity that could possibly guilty, rather than run the risk of ini* 
represent it. lie would give one instance pending ruin, by standing out upon hi^ 
more of the oppression of the Revenue innocence. He mentioned this ns an iU 
law.s. The Glass law exhibited as great lustration of the proposition with which 
.1 regard on the part of the legislature to he bad set out, as ‘ to the increase of 
the principles of raatbematicst as the Soap the influence of the Crown. It was in 
Isw^id to the principle of medtanica^ In vain to lay ouvof their view the eftects of 
ISll, it was provid^ that the layer Was the debt, and of the increase of the rc- 
to be mado in a fteculiar way, uroer ae- venue to discharge the. intei^cst of that 
veral penalties of 100^. or. 200^ olbh. debt. Though the expenditure so incurred 
First of all, if was to be made.reclaogula^t by the country did- not go directly to pay 
and its sides were to be peipeadtralar; the salaries of placemen, yet it brought 
and not only .were ita sides to be perpen* ; all classes of the trading community under 
dicular, but also its ends; but not only. the control of government, Ind perplexed 
were the sides and ends of' this reetan*. them vfith countless fearS of infringements 
gular figure to be perpemdkmlat, they Upon a code of laws, which, if not intended 
were also required ^to be parallel tU eacn (e deceive, was, at least, so constructed, 
other respectively {if they were not, Share drat the wariest tnidetinan could not lielp 
would not only bean iniraction committed^ ^ailing under its operation, and was thus 
on the principle of mathematics, butalsi> compelled to become a suitor fur the lenity 
upon the statute of the<51st of Qeq, flrd, of tlie Crown. He would not pretend to 
wiiich, in majorem cantelar^ inflicted a oalculate the.eaact degree in which these 
])unalty of lUOl., to preverit ^the occur- circumstances bad increased the number 
rcDce of a matheiflatloal impossibility, of suit^; but of this, at least, he was 
A considerable change had been effected certain—‘that it had compelled many a 
with regard to persona convicted uud^, member of parliament to become a suitor 
the Revenue laws within'the last seven to .the minister on .behalf of his consti- 
years. On the 19th.-of July 1814,; at taents, and had thus, by compelling him 
two in the morning, when scarcely. 20 toiqipear at the gates of the Treasury, 
members were present, a biU was brou^t, gveatly .increasi^, the influence of the 
in, and read a first time without any di»*. CtAwn* . ^ . 

cussion, for the purpose of giving to .the - ^Having made out these points, he 
Treasury a power xh relieving all pemonfi tfaon^t that nobody would dispute the 
from Exchequer process,.e^en-'afler. con- neat- point tp-which' he should cal! their 
viction. On the 25tb,. it-passed through attention, TiN'at pdint was,‘that the in- 
tluu House; onthe28tti.upasSedthrpugh^ fluepce.qjfthe Crown hod increased by its 
the Lords; and on-the'^Oth, royal being better gtrpyed and organized than 
assent was fiirraally given.'tp rit. . . That formerly. ,.Indeed, of all the improve- 
Iaw put the finishing heaad>-to.waf^eonfird, ments whidi had .been introduced since 
before great, hat noW nrestattble,^.-wld^^ 1780, pet onpdiad .boen found more effee- 
the IFcasuiy had eXerciiad over ih* tpal in iucteasmg the real worth of the 
fractionsofthelaw-regardingthereveni^^' .reyenpe^ plaqed. the disposal of the 
To show how this law Operated,4ie wmdd; Gro$vp for t^ pUrposes of influence, than 
mention the result of a recent ihfofmationi' ,ihe<n^pbr|h^ v^bich the Treasury has con- 
filed-in the Exchequer,:onita.long arm introdpeed into 
the 49th of Geo. 3rdv for mltidg strof^ fdljh^td^artments ^of the ^tate.-^ln one 
and weak beer together. . J^n tnfbrmatian' pccul^ H^tance, 'certain appointments 
wns filed, cuntaining no less tbaa> 2S[ h«Ying.beco;takenfirom the commissioners 
counts. In one couz^ 105'penalties fOP oLExciie and Customs, with regard to the 
lOOf. each were'laid i^ainst the indivi* yachts belonging to their respective cstab- 
dual accused, and by the whole informal [istaments,and transferred to the Treasury, 
tion, it was sought to recover penalties a compensation was absoKitely made to 
to the amount of 21,000/. The'changes them in money for the loss which theju- 
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\vcre said to have sustained in patronage. 
— Tile last circumstance to winch he 
wished to call the attention of the House 
was, in his view of the case, above all 
others important. They had now ended 
the great expenditure of the war; they 
had now come down from the enormous 
expenditure of 132,000,000/., the average 
expenditure of the tl^ree last years of the 
war—3 sum which startled the imagination 
to think of, wliich one could not contein< 
plate without a I'ccling of awe, and which 
the mind could scarcely grasp, though the 
term was used in common parlance — to 
the more moderate, but still not insignifi¬ 
cant sum ui 77 or 7B millions, including 
tlic expense of the management of the 
debt. Let it not, however, be supposed, 
that the expenditure of the war had now 
produced its full efi'cct—it had by no means 
done so. TlK-re were other effects yet in 
operation, which'he regarded with great 
fear and jeiilousy. He referred particu¬ 
larly to a liabit which Iiad ^own out Of 
our vast expenditure during me war, and 
which it would take many years of vigi'i 
lant attention to ptadicate completely 
from the public mind. He meant the 
liabit of looking up, for the means of sub* 
sistcncc, to a government which had the 
disposal of so much revenue within its 
patronage. When the government had a 
revenue of moderate size, it had a far dif> 
ferent hold upon the people than it had 
now, when its revenue had swotleO to 
such an enormous amount. Now, its in¬ 
fluence spread into evenr quarter, and 
was felt in every corner of the state. At 
a former period, when a resolution similar 
to that which he intended that night to 
propose, had been submitted to parlia¬ 
ment, government had not'trained whcle 
families in the community to £bok up to it 
for support and subsistence; tften nicji 
were accustomed to earn their bread wUh« 
out seeking the price of it from the stafof’; 
then they trusted tt) the exertion nf skUtv 
ful industry and of honest art; tiui‘year< 
after year had now elapsed sjnee. our 
countrymen had contracted tlie vielcHiB^ 
habit of looking up to different admia^ 
trations for shares in the good thinge 
this world, as dispensed to-the -p^ie.* 
through the channel'of commissions'^' 
the army and navy, in auditOFshfpSj-in’ 
clerkships, in cadetshipB,a$8i8taat>8ifrgeon.‘ 
ships, and w'dterships; in appcmtmmtts 
of every size, kind, and desciiptton, some 
large enough to satisfy the avarice of the 
- greatest f*niilie»i and others small enough 


to come within the grasp and satisfy tha 
cu(>idity of the humblest. Under these 
circumstances, it did not signify so much 
that they had diminished the means of 
the court by diminishing the expenditure 
of their war establishments—for the vici¬ 
ous habit remained of looking up to the 
court for subsistence and fortune. That 
habit remaining, there would be the same 
competition^ and the same subserviency, 
amongst those who entered into it, for u 
share in the 78 millions, as there was fur 
the 132 millions which we were annually 
ditburaihg during the war. Now, when all 
these circumstances were taken into con¬ 
sideration, he trusted the House would 
be (if opinion, that sufficient grounds had 
been staled to them for concluding that, 
if parliament had, in 1780, come to such 
a. resolution ak he intended to propose, 
the reasons for it had been rather strength¬ 
ened than weakened. He-would not state 
the words which had then been used by 
the learned mover-of that resolution, but 
which, if he were to use, he should be 
considered ^he most indejicatc and unge- 
iSbus of men.' .That hon. and learned 
character had talked of “ the corrupt 
pecqniary influence which existed witln'n 
Its walls." When he was asked what he 
meant by corrupt pecuniary influence,’* 
he replied, that he had no'hesitation in 
declaring, upon his honour, that he 
knew fifty members in that House, and 
the most of them within his hearing, 
'who totally reprobated and condemned, 
out of that Hoyse, the measures they sup¬ 
ported and voted for in it.” He lilcewise 
said, that though no man held private 
conversation more sacred than he did, if 
fho issue of the present debate was to 
depend upon naming them, and it was tiic 
pk^ure of tlie. House to desire it, he 
could and woul.t) &e(ne them."* Nobody 
fook op Mr. Dunning's challenge;* anil 
tiiprefore he -(M#i B.) was unable to 
.mentien* the d& geotlepien. Another 
distiDgiushed<.'^atneter,'who had-filled 
. tlie* office of-HSpflpfer (sir Fletcher 
-h^ declared, ** thoi he felt him- 
s^hoood as ant honest, man to say, that 
(ll04offueB«e of tb«.Crown had increased 
i'iajUgh-^^ond thh idews of a monarchy 
; limibad in i^ nature and extent.” 

Oa aiqujsation^Uko tW present, he might 
he'exonsed If he d'id not wish to rest 
Upon theopMop of a man who was not 
SignaUaed .for his opposition to courts, 

See Pari, Hist. vol. 21, p. Qfi-i. 
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bat who, on the contrary, was rather dis¬ 
tinguished for having never thwarted a 
ininihter upon any point whatsoever—>he 
meant sir W. Blackstone. But what did 
Blaekstone say upon this subject at a 
period anterior to the Amerfean war, 
when the system of influence was much 
loss iu operation than at present ! After 
stating those particuiar improvements in 
the constitution from which he thought 
the popular part of it had derived ad¬ 
vantage, and numbering among them the 
Bill of Rights, the Act of Ssttlenient, 
the ^octrine of resistance,. $nd th^ re¬ 
gulation of trials .for high treason, he 
proceeded in *thc. follow mg mahnef:— 
“ Although these provisions have, in ap¬ 
pearance and nominally, redoned the 
strength of the executive power to a 
much lower ebb than in the prermdmg 
period; if, on the other hand, we throw 
into the opposite scale i(What perbapf the 
immoderate reductiott of'•the l^tcient 
prerogative may have rendered ip S^nte 
degree nccessafy), th^ 
fofee, arising from the j^t aot.^add the 
annual expedience of.sptaodiog army; 
and the vast ^ttfsitloQ 
attachment, arising fro(p >the'maj^ftode 
of the national debt,"8ti|} thd/mennev.'iDf' 
levying those yearly Wlll^oaa that are 0p* 
pro'priatcd to pay the ioforCstt 
And that the Crown has gradvaSy anfH 
imperceptibly gained aitno^ M uufoh hi' 
influence, as it haa appareatiylo^ih pro^ 
logative.”—[B. 4. chap; 8^,3 1* 

was worth while to recollect' Chat this 
passage was written in 1700, tm’d to look 
closely to the opinions which sir W. RIack* 
stone had express^ in it. His argument) 
was, that the Crown had acquired a vast 
acquisition of force from^ the Riot act; 
and we had now, in eddikioo to it, tW 
Six acts. His next ai^nment was, that it 
derived strength from the himoal expedi¬ 
ence of a standing army; and in hia day 
it amounted ool^ to 17,000 men; while 
now iu amounted to 90^000. Hfa next 
argument was founded upon the.vlsik a«k' 

J iuisition of personal attaehment arisHt^ 
rom the magnitude of the aatiomd d^, 
and the manner of levying (he yes^ 
millions appropriated to pay thainterest; 
but in his time the diriit was no^ more 
than 130,000,000^., and the Interest on it 
not more than 4,d0(h000ii. t while now it 
was 800,000,000^, and ,^e yearly mUHons 
appropriated to diaeWge its interest 
somewhat more than 40. What man 
could doubt thm, if either Mr. Dunnihg, 
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sir F. Norton, Mr. Justioe Blackstone, or 
the House which parsed the resolution 
of 1780, had been called upon, under all 
the change of circumstances, to revi»e 
their decision, they would have now 
again passed it, together with such 
farther practical reform as the augmenta¬ 
tion of tlie mischief seemed to require 
Various answers had been attempted 
to these questions, arid he wished shortly 
(o advert to them. He did not 8uppo^u 
it would now be contended, aa was doiu: 
by the late Mr. Rose in 1810, that in 
reality as many places had been abolished 
as had been created, at tito same 
time admitting, with a singular ap¬ 
titude to see things in the light that bc>r 
suited his purpose, that no less than 
1,500 places had been created in the 
({oilection of the revenue, and only 500 
ifoplished iu the salt depaMment—the 
laAer averaging SOL a* year each, or 
25,000^. in the whole, and the former 
averaging 3001. a year each, or 4i0,0()0/. 
ih the whole. D^permc, therefore, as 
be the distress 9f the other ride, 
a« did not-vexpect that they would lie 
quUe driven tp this extremity^ Tlie next 
answer would perhaps be, that there were 
ioeW fege? placemen in parliament than 
at any former period: to which Ik re¬ 
plied, by asking—how .many fewer? In 
1780 , the numiter of placemen in parlia- 
'ment was front 80 to W. It now appear¬ 
ed, from the returns moved for by the 
h«m. member for Shrewsbury, that they 
Were 87 in the whole; but a deduction, 
he was ready to allow, ought to be maile, 
for some were not fairly under the infln. 
dncaof the Crown. But, be the precise 
number, what it might, he protested 
against the application of thu principle. 
It was not merely by the placemen in 
p^iament that tlie influence of the 
Crown was extended. If the minister, 
in whose hands it had pleased the king to 
p|pce the government,.' had the disposal 
not of 10 or 8 miflions, but of 27 or 23 
mitlions—if he had the power of granting 
increase of latariea—if he could expend 
large aams in purch;^ing the support 
of iadtvidualB at elections and county 
meetiqKS, it oune to the same thing; the 
mdnfAM was felt by members through 
(heir fnqhds t it was first felt at elections, 
^nd then in the voteSiOf the House; and 
it aigni&d very little whether a man wab 
brfoed by hotding.an office himself, or by 
having another to hold n in trust for 
biro; the obligation ons the same, 
4 N 
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and tho influence was the same. There 
was the same dancing attendance at the 
Trea'-ury in the morning, the same 
dnncif^r atteadance in the House at night. 
The suffering of the people was the same 
in both .cases, and they were called upon 
tOipay the same amount in taxes, as if 
there were an additional numborof place- 
men actually sitting in parliaments The 
Other.answ'er he gav% arose .out of what 
took place in 17B0. Placemen to a c<wi» 
siderable number had been excluded be^ 
fore that date. The statutes of Aiaae- 
nnd of Geo. 1st, bad shut oUt many 
placemen and all pensioners; and the 
statute of* Geo. 2hd, the -Piace^bUl of 
1^42, lopped off a great number of othccK. 
And yet, 40 years after'wards^ no matt 
pretended to argue (and the vote of the 
House showed that if lie had.done tube 
would not bare been attended that 
therefore no further step was-to be tafcrai 
—that enough had already been dona^ 
Hegranted that there were fewer plocem^ 
in the House than in the time'>of 
lord Carteret, whw (here were 2^;. 
nt an antecedent period wheBiitfaere»were 
300; but that availed nothtng, bechuseih' 
other respects the influence of tbe!Crowii> 
had been increased, and the &tabtiaho- 
ments augmented to more than doublhi 
So many more millions-were, thus placedt 
at the disposal of tdie king; and^Im 
alone, not operating upon our< nooestor(H< 
afforded an irresistible argument, and an 
inducement, beyond all comparison with 
former times, to attempt the same prin¬ 
ciple of applying the axe to the root of 
the evil in the same view of the constitu¬ 
tion. 

Ho now came to the last of the ansYters 
which never* failed to be eu^. to argu¬ 
ments such as those be baa employed-^' 
he alluded to that whiebarose oiit of what 
was called the right working Of the- sy« ^ 
tern. It was put thus:—“ Itis Very true,^ 
we cannot deny tho great inereds^ of tiig" 
influence of tho Crown; it is.'thenec^^ 
sary consequence of largo cetabUsboients;; 
but, taking it altogother,!*tl )0 country 
joys as much practical liberty^ 
meht is really as independent^ ■a«:Mji'<'on|^l 
former reign.’.’ Such y^outd bg 
inent to convince him, if he- fohdd 
hUtury of parliament of earlier 
sc^es of instances to'preW’e its''abaololo’ 
dependeneo upon govem(iie:.‘t, andif-^Itb' 
saw that the- niBladroinisication of'pablim 
affhira in the American war Was the 
mediate result «£ the overgrown ififiaenco> 
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of the Crown. It was still less an argu¬ 
ment to be used now in our own day', 
when all men hud witnessed- the most in¬ 
dependent conduct of parliament and the 
most admirable working of the system 1 
There was one proposition^ which all 
who had exaraio^ tho proceedings ot 
their awn time would be prepared at once 
to admit; namely, that whoever might be 
the minister 6f Um Crown Os to^the>‘per¬ 
son, nnd^whatever might bo bio^Wieasure 
■s .'to^the things'thk" House uniformly 
supported bbth-tb&man and the measure, 
because tbe^man was. the minister and the 
measbrO theminuAer's- This was a pro¬ 
position which he ^ had. no" hesitation in 
laying do#h m the broadest maniien It 
bad-.hardly an' - exception. So great 
was tha-'kifluencd of the Crown in the 
BMMO'and tbeebuntry, that any man whw 
could be named minister might come 
dowiilu^morrrow (or perhaps it would be 
safhV..fo:speah of the last fnre or six par- 
lifllPealwjl'.'Ond thd instant he took his seat 
Upon ^ Treastttytbench^ whatever plans 
rntm^t-propoOe ^Wnuld receive the sdp- 
peilt of d^ided'm'iqaMty of the House. 
Inches snylpg^vhe himself with¬ 

in tbhsebmito><»bn me one handt that the 
mKn ahguld.'jbb'^token from one of the 
dlBSsea^lreaii wbkh^tninisters were usually 
'«eIe)(mB(|::$!llbdj.sbn--tHe' other, that upon 
ldsJ^eiMfbre'4e..wu8 willing to risk his 
oobtinuacce in ^efitee.- Between those 
.limbs hwinsei^ied'Kis general proposition. 
Befbre* Mr; Pitt went out of office in 
1801', • be -liffd” been attended with his 
dostomar^ triumphant majorities. Mr. 
FttParmaiorities wnilo prime minister were 
. tttually aooQtfourto o(^; and in a House 
of gOOmemb^, only 63 were found bold 
enbagh to oppose them. It was vainly 
isibgin^ in tboiedays, as he had ofVen 
.hebrai very-natureUy, partial friends since 
Itssertv'that Mr.'Pita enjoyed'his sway in 
, narhameiii^, not ana tribute to his station, 
but. to his grean hereditafity name, to his 
, spierulid 'l^lehts,' aind to, bis utfiimpeUched 
persbntd ibdi^rityr - Bl)t> when he went 
QUP^ufflce-Mi^eivfaa Was succeeded by 
'atmiber^^^ght! IMtij gentleman who re- 
'S^(nb)ed>bim'o|)ty istoim'e^ particular, 

have supposed 
.thu-.ldaft:'inatoriaI>^tl^f of his being the 
ktngts alllsf nS^nlttbri and representing his 
’ maj^^'ltCtwrAhrei!^ the truth was 
at odce>'(flsduiie«S. Many, either-from 
pemmiai^'estec^^'for .'•that great indm- 
doai (hC^'did'-bot mean the then neW 
’nwditeh), of frcntetideraeas towards the 
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character of parlianient, or from that titude of all on whom he had conferred be> 
optimiam which all men felt more or less nefits*»-the .fidelity of tl\e pl&uemcn he 
in politics, wishing to think the form of had created, and the ailection of the con- 
government under which. they lived, aa tractors he had replenished} Where, 
perfect ns possible^ were disposed to ex< then, rrere the'worthy aldermen he had 
pect that Mr. Addmgton would only <re*- enriched, .thC'bon. vharoneis he had made, 
tain his nrajorities as long as he enjoyed the knights'of the abtrefor whose fatnihes 
the confidenoc of.Mr* I’itt.. Unhappily, he ha4{>r8vided, and ail-the'repre&ot:iii. 
the event speedily proved that that.which tives for.rotten boromgha, who- hud a 
had been held up'as 'least naaterial thousahd times boAted tlieir generous 
ingredient—as le«^ .attended to^.iby Jhc and unalterahle regard ? Where'were all 
House, and operating upon its 'pure those among whom behad lived—Whom he 

disinterested membOTs in :thh. anmllesl had fed, oiothled, and commanded-)—and 
deg^—;Could procure for'the -newimiiiu^' whor while he was minister, had dragged 
ter that vast numecical fiorce- toiwhteh^ths him through evoiy measure, overcoming 
noble marquid opposite wefa tv fond-vf ’'evefh Cpporient^ffom Mr. FoxUown-to'ihe 
appealing—which negatived {dkawkwdrd gentleman whom hC did not wish )o name, 
questions, and defeated the nrdtti'powerii whajhadonce displayed a shattered bunk 
ful adversaria. In tratb,sd)at'ttbich had note before the eyhs of t|ie House in de- 
been idly imagined to heitbeiltiWt.matGwial riaion of iMr.i Pitt’s solid system of 
circumstance, the pesteatton of', .platvy'-finance All-had suddenly disappeared; 

turned out-to be the.ihnlyj-ene'tltav.pro- Mni.'Pitt wa| dispomfited, and left in as 
duced any effect upon .t the .iocqn'updhlo. smalt a minority as Mr. Fox, or any 
House pf Commons. .Mt; Pht ^aad Mr: otherOppoaitionmfin^rt had ever headed. 
Addington being now Mvam fbr the^firit , This, too,'be it 'imD^jill^ed, on a per- 
time, atrial of strength.took^placet'the 'sonal'qneBtian^-cu«^H|ntion of conii- 
House having opened i its eyes<t6 what i^ncn^and Mr.‘AnPp|ton's qualifica- 
many had before suspectedr^ihe aobtsm ‘ tbos, his 'civerpoweeing' talents, and hfa 
between the out and the in minister.* At undimhiished and unenwied popularity, 
this moroeot, its disinterested (.regard-for were found an Over>match for Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Pitt was rudely put'-.to the.test; and whenhehednolbi^ecthemcansofbuying 
with a total disregard ofi that idelicacy. tOA^ ;fbiends, v-or .securing the gratitude of base 
wards its feelings vtbat^nmightbave. been: .'end mercenary dependents. Of all his over- 
observed, it was required at tmee to.de*^ 'wbdming.in^oritios, only 56 were 
cide between the two. Mr. Pitt boldly anff 
plainly put the question itds alU-Who >haA 
but a few short weektWbefore laviahedt. 
their professions upon Jlim.- “ GWctiav’'. > 
said he no more-pf.-ybur.speebheB««>tet 

me hear no more t^-yeur expcCiBi^^uf*-^ 
contidence in roe—lec. me hseve no tnore- 
spngs in my praise witboutjdo^/DOTisiade^ . 
in my favour withio.;4pocavWcvnm..lAAhja; ^ 
vote—come to the4qati4»lei..mm|mt|bi^^^ 

proof some Ofyontrnoltaye'&ltoWi^qiofi^^^ Mi^ Addington still made heed. 

20 years while I;cOttld«dUpense:rlM<^^^fi: Hftcontinued-do.so for upwards of a- 
patronage—let',^-oew.taev wjiofHeriywtL '^emy.ahd^tbcRytndeedf^ change of minis- 
prefer Mr.^AdduigtoWec WhUtitWjt: t^ was e|^te4\—fbat how ? A most sus- 
thp result? .In aHnuse ofdlO(bmt<hbw<^ nioioiM C&ehmatitnce'was observed by.,ail 
tio fewer than 338 wete ^wce lo.lCoWgm. 'those. >rhv jBociteifiplated the moremems 
and by their yotes-tbey.did upqqdiTeCal^ ofthceabitmt ttfetrit Was found a number of 
confess, that they pjreferi^.Mr- 'Adkllt^ the frieni^p[fMiriPitt(iDeludingtheiioble 
ton to Mr. Pitt.\.;T(hey.fp«efmrlBdr'My*! ntUl become feembers 

Addipgtoh to Mr. Pitt^hf[(e«l;hereditm^ aM^ngton’s todministrotion, and 

name, the fame ofhisillusiridue tlUceatoetM tb^mWerfbaann to .believe that tbe pre- 
the popularity ^abliidif^ m ;hiviaciH^.,^( | miertan^ Mr. IHibunderstood one another, 
half a century, ,aird iir-himself-’inw A’OfitWOr-fimt,'indeed, no man entertained 
quarter of-a century,. t’VSfJsit, .thenj .he*^ fttidbubt"; that if Mr.> Addington hwlbeen 
came of . thf..auppor.l of. Mis.''Pilt*y» .-nd*- j |upported'strongly :by nil bW'friendsv end 
hercnts»Tthel««r«<o6,ivi>&kiid»r<tho.iKke‘iChw iAd chosen io mti the. risk ef hU- 


’ '** • ■ -- ' ■■i.i I — —^faithful found 

'i'" '-'Anitibg the Mthiess—— ” 

adhecii^ 1o himeven in,extremity of 
ill.?'-' {(.'.wsl.-painful to ob.oerve that tiicsc 
56 .votes -otterwards fell to 55 , when 
wnethec^prOpbsition of the minister was re- 
Mated,'4nd Against the powerful coalition 
of ihhlitiends of Mr. Windham, the family 
<}f>.;loiil tSrenvHley-and the adherents of 
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■place, remaining by hU aovereign, as his i had never hesitated to say, however widely 
sovereign was willing to remain by him, he might differ in general politics from 
for aught he (Mr. B.) knev^, he might the individuals in whom (hat proposition 
iiave been 'miiHster lo the present hour, had originated, that if ever there wns a 
Thd pjurliament to which he had been re- strong question sulmnttcd to the deci- 
ferring was not dissolved til] the latter end sion of parliament, it was that question, 
of 1606^ and at this time it would not be He-would venture to say that there never 
forgotten, that the strongest plfrases were was a stronger case titan was involved in 
«6ed in every quarter regarding the con* the proposed resolution of censure on Ills 
duet and language oV Mr. Fox ; charging majesty’s then government for the ad- 
him, almost in terms, with unfurling the mission of lord EUenborough to a seat in 
blandard of rebellion, although it was the cabinet. " What was the consequence? 
known that he never could assemble any The House behaved with their usual kind 
parliunieniary force that deserved to be and tender forbearance towards a>l men 
called a body capable of giving even a i' in office, and which could be equalled only 
siiglit rcs^tance tb the minister of the | by their stern, their ir(pi hfmiiess towards 
day. Nevertheless, an event happened- aft men out of office. Their indulgeiici; 
about 180G, which let in a new and sudden and gentleness to ministers were in exuct 
light upon the bonourdble House of Com- proportion totheir constitutional obduracy 
inons. Mr. Fox, came into office—^an towards the opponents of ministers. lu 
event of which the House was most short, when the question was brought to 
curiously observant. Nothing was looked a dlvisian, by a curious coincidence, only 
at in parliament witli more anxious, pry> €5 members voted against Mr. Fox aiul his 
ing .and waiy eyes, than, a circumstance colleagues on that strong constitutional 
of this kind—Tin||||L^ man was sent down question; beingabout thcsarnefeeblenum- 
by hi.s monari^nBn tlie minister. MetH- ber Hiat had divided witli Mr. Fox again,t 
bers of parli^Mnl .-were most patient, Mr. Pitt on the last division which tool 
curious, sedulous, and careful observers place in the same House of Commons ju'-t 
of such a change. They eagerly watched before Mr. Pitt went out of office, li" 
cvery'motioii and caught every hint, but repeated, that this was a very cur 
relruincd from acting until doubt was at an coincidence. Tho’last division that ev 
end. When the appointment was gazetted'' curred before Mr. Pitt quitted office, was 
—-when the favoured individual'was really 245 to 68 in favour«of that minister, lul 
minister—that change produced^ of against Mr. Pox. In March IH0(), how- 
■ course, a corresponding and correlative ever, the tables were turned; meu’- 
changu in the House of Commons. ■ The beta voted for Mr. Fox ; and the survivors, 
moment the operation was complete out of;-Mr. i^itt,-those who called their 
ofduuis, the alteration within doors was party by ins name, those who had 
wonderfully rapid. On the'8td of March j fought under his banners, thooc who might 
lhO(>, the very House of Commons - thiitt justly consider themselves entitled to the 
just before had charged Mr. Fox with ! gratitude of .the individuals whom Mr. 
unfurling i.he standard of, rebellion,.:nobatp politically beneiitted, co'ild 
longer entertained the slightest distrust bf laiauster uo more than 64 bon. member.^ to 
his person or hU principles. They .foU.il vote'/against Fox and for them, 
lowed him. implicitly, ahd,on.that strong 3ftnd pinching question! 
a numerical force as-, t^y. l^,. .foil. He protested..ho. was utterly at a loss 
’owed any of his.predece^sors*xn.bi^e4’„'A. .-to conceive how any cgnolusion but one 
very remarkable instance;! was effiirded lofv^CQuId'be. diAwa-.from, the .llcts»lie had 
the complete change of sentiment!whichuj^c*^ ;He .wouW, however, 

the honourable House'had tm^gotier apjsaiioa’a'lfew^ijmore. > .^Having taken an 
the question on which thakimotlmeotSa^ iihstl^b/r<nQ^^ of a. House of 

iirst distinctly prbopunced<)<!Cl««[Minna.’i,l|8 «»nbkd Tory au- 

dcrabld time no attonipt Wasitmnhtrhdiid* ttHeM^<he..jivo(dd udtd^an instance from 
bringing the House to adivIsjloiSrff’.bitttatii^'cau&ct of aiHouse of Coramous as- 
length, jn.the month of M^rclr, >iNMf^di u&ler. Whig . auspices. -ilGod 

member-, connected- with th« nnblj»-sBabi»^. )ibmdftbat.heahoiikl,!far .a momentcon- 
(|uis opposite,, brought fofwmdca,prop(^i«':>snd^lthd8d;nttspide)s-as equal in value, 
tion founded on a measure which thelnibwj > Bat^her^trouldi nereStheless, briefly advert 
administration had adopted.. For-btrot^If, lie 8ome>'<^4he circumstances in tbecon- 
he ( Mr, B;) wmijd .ffecly say, what lie ;- dudt of the House of Commons that was 

i 
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asaembled, under the auspices of the 
Whig government, in the autumn of 
1806. And here he u’ould observe, that 
there was a great change in the compo¬ 
sition of that assembly. There had been 
what in former times was called “ a purg¬ 
ing of the House.” No fewer than 180 
new membevs were introduced; It was 
naturally- to be supposed that such a 
House wouldi' in somo degree, redeem 
the character which idl predecessors had 
lost. And so at first it did. But, if its 
conduct throughout the whole of ' its 
catscr were scrutinized, it would be found 
luuch worse, andmuch more discreditable 
even chan thal of.Us illustrious predecessor. 
As might be expected, considerableMif- 
fi ronces of opinion arose on -the opening 
oi that, parliament, between'^ the ministers 
of tlic Crown and their political - oppo-- 
nents. Those difierences were stated at 
on early period of the sessionjdty several 
of tlie latter, and especially by. a- right 
hon. gentleman in Ins eye (Mr. Can* 
iiing), who moved an amendment to the 
uddiess on the first day of the Session, 
v. ith a view to show the diftecent views of 
vjoiic'v I'.iiertained by the diflerent parties 
"10 llmise. For a considerable time, 
ver.itbc opponents of the existing 
•vornruent, aware'that they should only 
liow iii.'M' own weakness and the strength 
•’ thoti- antagonists, did not venture to- 
divide < n any question. First, then, was 
.he subject of foreign affairs. On that 
.]Ui'stion a motion was made, but no 
div'isii 11 was pressed." Then oanie the 
ennsideratiun of the army estimates, in¬ 
volving the question of Mr. Windliam’s 
milit.'iry plans. Still no division,' ABer- 
wartls the orders in. council were d>8- 
iiussed, on which Mr; Fqrceval made a 
motion; but no divisiottdwas presasdi.: 
Next came Sir S, ’Roinilly'^. bill,- being'- 
the first attempt of that" lc#med> atm; 
illustrious persoi to reform s'ihe drlminal" 
law; a proposition made io i the .mpst 
moderate and temperate mannerf-but i ex^ 
ceedingly objected to blithe |^tlemed 
in Opposition, and ei^ectdlly by one^^^an- 
whom, with the exception of'Mr^iPit^-': 
perhaps no man had'evavigreater 'perabdal 
sway 'in the Houeei- iafi'Cutnmoia^. jhe^ 
meant sir W. Grantj^ the) Master of 
llolls. To that bill nunieroua objectioni- 
werc raised, but no division-u^trMol'ted' 
to. Even on the Maynootb College »olej' 
a questiotv oil which Mr. PercevaT dw 
darted he would - make a ^stand ; a qvies^' 
tion on which he gavd'notice that he 


would rouse the wliolc country to oppo¬ 
sition (a menace which he afterwards 
carried into effect, and on the cry which 
be then contrived to raise, built lug ac¬ 
cession to power); even on that Mi^* 
nooth College vote, no division took 
place. It was not until February, when 
the petition from Hampshire, com|dain- 
ing of a corrupt election, was presented, 
and when it was th&ught thM there was a 
strong case which/might induce many 
members to vote against government, 
that tlie .first division occurred'; and' tJie 
result was 184 to 37 in favour of rhinis- 
ters. Question after question followed, 
without any division, until the i^th of 
March, when on another divihion the 
minority did not exceed 60. And here 
he begged to observe, that the 12tli of 
March was an important epoch. The 
House of Commons wore D{)proaching a 
very critical time. Rumours were spread 
of certain things passing elsewhere, which 
made the members quite alive. They 
began to look sharpl Y about them, to 
Hiy to see their- waya|||^$( they had done 
aftes the decease bt M(f. Pitt. They 
began to ba awSre that they had better 
be qufet--*that- they had better abstain 
from all strong demonstrations—that they 
had better Steer nearthe land and with a 
snug sail, lest they should get on a Ice- 
shoreand basuddenly shipwrecked. They 
did not exactly understand what was 
passing around them; but they knew that 
something was passing. Birdsof ill omeu 
were- fluttering about; and who knew 
what might ensue i It was evident that 
'Somettiing was not as it sliould be; but 
that was very immaterial. The great 
point-was, that something was not as it had 
been. - Mr. Fox was no .more. His 
friends, it was true, were in office; but it 
W'astiibt very clear whether they ought to 
i>a support^; Tliey, the members, were 
plain downright matter-of-fiict men. They 
awistiOd to how affairs stood. They 
wi^hed'to-im^ whether the men appa* 
irently m power wore de jheto ministers. 

-qalte ciekr- to us--clear to 
demonstratiimkuthat vou are hot going 
-o'uVfmd^hen weahalT immediately know 
whM'Ur^do.*^ i'jtii the mean while, they 
oottipeatedyHietnaelves as the members 
'Were ,v^ona'io eompott themselves when- 
icveii'ithey'Were engaged'in such an in- 
ter^ting speculation. The first thing in 
'ihoie ca^ was a tendency on the part of 
honouv^le members to absent them- 
aelves frdm tlie "House. There were sud- 
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tlenly many calls into the country. Jour- lowers of Mr. Pitt, who were unworthy 


to hold the candle to their great prede¬ 
cessor and model; and they would have 
assured his majesty, that lord Grey and 
lord Grenville appeared to them lo be 
the only individuals worthy of his confi¬ 
dence, for that on them alone had fallen 
the mantle of the illustrious statesman. 
Accordingly, at the period to which he ! whose principles they maintained. All 


ntes were to be taken for hc.iltli, for 
amusement; or for the health and amuse¬ 
ment of dear friends and relations. It 
was quite astonisliing to perceive the 
ties whkth bound a member of parliament 
to bis''home, when it was not convenient 
to him to take his place in the'Douse! 


had been alluding, the numerical force 
of the House speedily dwindled to nearly 
one half its usual amount. The suspense, 
however, began to bo painful. It* would 
have become intolerable had it been (nuch 
longer protracted. But at length 'it 
pleased hi6*majesty>to put an end to'all 
doubt and . indecision by changing his 
ministers. On the l2th of Mafch, only 
60 honourable members could be found 
to support a strong measure proposed to 
them by thecopponents of ine' then ad-‘ 
ministration. Oe the 3rd of March,'Only| 
57 had been found ready to support a' 
still stronger measure.' And yCt, no 
sooner had the Housq been'enefileii t6‘ 
look well about''i|hem,-'-no. sooner' haA 
they liad lime and dppdrtifn^y to Ui]|:e ttii 
observation—no sooner 'ha^'they made 
themselves sure of who' WOTe to' be in, 
and who were to be out ‘Of^ oflich, than' 
the GO or 57 members became expapdnd 
in a most marvelloitt manner to 253; that 
being, to the great astonishment pf all 
beholders, the number of .memb^m 
voted for the negative of the nrop6aiti0n; 
wlietiier or not the House or Commons 
reposed any confidence ib hW majestyV 
iate ministers! Thus did a laVge major-' 
ity of that House, in'virhich hut d ^very 
short period before only .5? ntmnb^rs^ 
could be found to express their'diSapprOr' 
bation ^f tltpse ministers, dom^lfhrwaird 
to protest ^that they never Ifkied' thMe 
ministers; that they Hbed*anjf'mmijstefi' 
better; and that they were" vetV'Wi^fefufl 

u:.._I__luT-’.siiliiJ 


pleased 
ntst ration 
bers 
them. 

observation; they would , 

what' way they were gbftitfj 

nMAiM liJhcm Amesri'ftiWsM 


that would have been said on the morrow, 
had those eminent individuals been rein* 
s^ted in power. • 

This pr:inciple of government influ¬ 
ence ,operated"o,n other bodies be^des 
parliaVienti Although jie might do so, 
he would not go. to corporations for 
instances of that fact, because corpo¬ 
rations Were not worthy of jthe com¬ 
parison Builie would tak(f his example 
from the'eonduct ofa grave, learned, and 
mpst'yenerhble bpdy, whose dignified duty 
lit jWBs^'^dispense .Ihc'blessings of educa¬ 
tion qyer the land, and of whose institu- 
tlqiis i^orality and religion were the corner 
.Stones ipPant the grave, learned, and 
vpnemDle' university of Oxford. Un- 
^puhtedly. that. ^lustripus and erudite 
b*ddy pPssessed .great quickness of dis- 
cerhpleht, great powers of prognostication 
on *ihe su^ect of^which hc„bad been 
peaking. Hardly, bcoiild the House of 
Commons itself manifest greater alacrity 
in the detection of fatjting or of rising po- 
lilical Jtiflu’enqe. '.Never had they exhi¬ 
bited )iii modern times, since their predi- 
lecUpn for the'pld family, the stain of 
wqlph they had washed .out by their sub- 
sp^uppt cp^dyht the new, any want of 
d,4e'Vlgi|^ce;pp'.the point in question, 
accept jin/[fre jplttary instance of tlieir 
prySqdntipf! lojd'.OrpbvUle to the chair of 
tl^jdWnPell.br p^, -pniversity. But 
P^n .\np'tl,t||ipy hM fheir.excuse, Every 
^#krah'9^;i^iihpM^^^^ ip.dicaied that lord 
»i;e.nvin# was' 6dm|pg ipto office. The 
. Pj^emti'oR had. just over- 
'^heimpu' ^p^.pifojectora^ jvith shame. It 

.great 
' Two of the 
_ were, already' 

« Lj|rKd^e sent.from 

'%^emmp«t‘]pdividua1fl opposed , 


mm 


iiinii iiou 'UlCiig.i ■uiiMiJAovravivm. 

whom they wouWorpbobly ha^chk^afe-probabjfe 
tcrised as mere ciet^s droflicc, asTpt-'[,pf 
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ever, the university would, no doubt, be 
more cautiotjs. Henceforward they would 
t’ollbw the prudent example of the House 
of Commons. Henceforward they would 
see the Gazette before they ventered to 
act. Henpeforward they would not be¬ 
lieve that .any man was fairly out of ofBcc, 
until they safr the appointment of his sac- 
cessor gazetted. They had paid too dearly 
for their experience not to benefit frpni' 
it; for they chose lord Grenville tobe 
their chancellor; and from that day the 
noble lord had never held' any situation of 
official trust and responsibility. As an 
additional propf of^ the watchfhf^tbhtron 
of the university of Oxford 'td 'taen^m 
power, let the House reooilect their com, 
duct on the Catholic question.' On the 
.lith of March, 1807, Mr. ?ercey^^ dek 
dared that the bill which hi^ been infro-' 
duced by hts majestyV government was- 
one of the most dangerous tb'ehsdtes which 
had ever been proposed tb pailiament; 
and that it ought to, be opposed by all 
who felt an interest ih marntaining the 
established religion of the state. Accord¬ 
ingly, on the 17th of March, a petition 
was presented from the university of Ox¬ 
ford, in which they expressed their/ 
anxiety, their consternation, their bprror, 
at a bill which thteat^ed tp break clown 
all the barriers of our/civil'and ^ligipus 
establishments, 'niey nlso declarpd thbir 
conviction, that the security of all the 
existing oaths and tests'^ere indispensable 
to the maintenance of those establ^sj^ 
ments. Mr. l^erceval persevered |n his. 
opposition to the bill in question. Aidpd 
by the efforts of the university' 0 /Oxford,! 
to whose exertions the uttiverii^ of Cntev 
bridge lent their assistance* Itp lighted up, 


a flame which had 

peace of the country;’ 

_ 


ebpipmed the 

.-- _ -ie/ 

quillity was haxardea'by men whip, 
tner own 'pblitichl'^tnteresUl,''' olid noi 
scruf*'^ *“ J 

reiigi 

unchrifttan 
qry tHtis n 

thor, perhaps hou^tyy, , 

horieslly^by hUndredli 
this biisp putefy, ba^ib^PpCPD&iistje^i^' 
object of destrbyiiii^'Ppe "ai|biiih%ipP*^^ 
and repWing jaimther^'‘,ahm giVhi^ 

to ttib cbuDteha'irce 6f the'ktng 
any set.of fndiyiduals'the 'ipt^rlsole s^Ud; 
of ^at counteiiance^ h mUtnphknt niaiPTr. 
ityltt the Hpuee of,’Cptu^pnt^wl^t io|- 
lowrf? That t^ry meast^C /sp eketaimed 
againetthaf vdry meashi^ for adenittmg 
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Catholics into the army and the navy, was 
introduced into the House of Commons 
by the identical ministers who had been 
so loud in its reprobation, passed that 
fiousc, and had afterwards passed the 
other House of I^arliaraent sub silentio, 
not a single word^ haying been spoken 
against it by any spiritual peer, although 
only ten years before it had been (wu- 
nopnepd a measure prcgtiant yrhh the 
most disastrous and frightful conse¬ 
quences! He Irad looked over the Jour- 
' nals.of/^ie House,, to see if lie could dis¬ 
cover .any address.'from the university of 
Gxford dp that oepasiou; biyt none had 
he been able, to hnd. Nor, if he had die* 
covefed.it, would it weaken his argument; 
since it evident, that the tone of such 
an address must have been very difterent 
from that which originally proceeded from 
tha same learned wd veperaolp body on 
t.he subject. 

‘ These, observations brought him to an 
occurrence virhlph exceeded all others in 
i^ departure from* the sound and whole¬ 
some principles of the constitution—be 
meanf the Walcherca expedition. The 
deeds of the parliament which sanctioned 
that expedition, and the deeds of the ex¬ 
pedition itself, stood recorded upon many 
a frightful page of our history. He should 
therefore only weary the House, by reca¬ 
pitulating the. various acts which had been 
.. cpininifted by thp one, and sanctioned by 
|%e other. Ha could not, however, help 
poipjtjng out a. few instances of the change¬ 
able .disposition manifested by the parlia- 
mep.t of that peripd. They at one period 
oj^paec^ . by a Iprgc majority, granting 
certain powers,, to the Prince Regent, 
wj^tle there remained any hopg of the late 
king^s recovery; but when that recovery 
became,hppeless^ then the House voted as 
Strongly and/as steadily In favour of the 
pfippp,. as, they,had before opposed him. 
Hq did’ not .inpanr..to. spy: that. previously 
the^e had ^ alwaya large majorities 
ig^nst) theipnhcfv hp < contrary, the 
mi)niQ!rhies..^S'ipfd "often respectable, and 
i-I npon oo|asion.tiiere had actually been 
^a,tpajpriiy; lln^^ia>.ravdur. J3ut this was 
npt^p. h&,:|^oddfcd .at, when gentlemen 
fecdu^pt^.,'tjm'l , great nicety with 
ppli^cfanshalanced between 
th^,.upbabie' rdcpve'ry of, the late king, 
addjh^ CRcre probable speedy succession 
ofip^ pri^nt moqnrch. It was calculated 
thatj. top. Fate king m^ht not recover; that 
if hp.did. It was not likely he should be 
tong spared to the country; and then* 
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came the calculations with respect to the quanited with the minds of the House, 
rising sun; all of which taken togethor, advised them, in his own language “not 
threw the balance in favoiu of a king tn to halloo till they were out of the wood.” 
proipectu, rather than a king de Jicto. Well did the noble lord know what the 
Notwiibstanding the piLvions opposition tact of the House was. Well did ho know, 
made^ no sooner was the pi nice invested notwithstanding the firomise held out by 
witjt power, than his favourite ministers, the former vote, 10 the poor, ignorant, and 
as as courtly favour could be depended un'nstrticted members, that* there would 
upon or expected to |^st, obtained at once be a second deci>ion of a diflbicnt nature; 
the confidence of that House.—lie might, and, accordingly, upon that «!Ccoiid de- 
if it were necessary, remind the Bouse of cision, there was a majority of tu .r 9B 
the Copenhagen expedition, and of the against the motion, although tlieio hid 
votes given upon the Cintra Convention, pi^viously been a majority of 34 the other 
both ofwhich measures had been approved way. In like manner he himself had, in 
of by the s^ne House; be might ^Isorec^I 1830, had the honomv of obtaining the 
to their recollection that memorable pe> consent of the House ia favour of a n o- 
riod, when, in 1812, that House had ad- tiob conhected with the agricultuial in- 
dressed the Crown, praying thdt a more tcrcsts, in opposition to the wish of the 
efficient ministry might be giveh to the noble marquis. Upon that occasion, the le 
country, and yet in the course of three was a considerable majority in his favour, 
weeks (duriffg which time political spe- he did not exactly remember the numbei ; 
culators were cldsely watching who were buttiewellremembcied, iorhehadrei^ioa 
likely to be in and who out), the House to know, what occurred shortly after, 
having discovered that the same ministeiw Indeed, he could not possibly be mistaken 
were likely to remam in office, did—- in his opinions upon this point unless it 
what? They did what they had alwa^i could be shewn that effects were pi odured 
done, and what th|y would always’^do— without fisir ahd adequate causes. He 
they suppoited those very ministers by a knew not what particular rumour it was 
majority uf more than 100, although not —he anew not, positively, whether it hul 
less than three weeks before tb^ had left been at all rumoured, that in the event of 
them in an actual minority. The minis* abother such vote oPttie Hoube, it was the 
ters and the parliament of that day had mtentiOiTof ministers to retire from office; 
been guilty or two most censurable pro- but, be this as it might, he saw with his 
ceedings; by the One, they had cruelly own eye», on tbo vfery next night, many 
sacrificed ilic lives, tbc honour, and thd^ of the members who had suppoi ted him 
treasures of the people of England; iijithe first instance, turn round aud oppose 
while, by the other, they bad, by a reso- hi^. ISo mudi, indeed, had this surpiise 
lution which did violence to the common been fblt, that one hon. member, whose 
sense of the country, assumed that which vote was ahsltered in his favour, expressed 
was notoriously false and palpably absurd, bis astonishment, that those who had on 
He alluded to the celebrated resolutiob of one night supported the question should 
1811, with*respcct to the value of o^r have turned round and (qsposed it on the 

K currency as compafed'with gold, iiext.' He should next advert to the 
aped he should never asain see any' j^ndihg^ clausg lately proposed by the 
set of ministers who would uarc so far to hon. member tor Liverpool (Mr. 
set at defiance the so^d and cobstiin* CipbiDg) Upon the Corn Importation bill, 
tiooal principles which'^Ught to regUlatd^ Td that clause tfaC noblejoarquis bad of- 
the government of this fkee and enli^cenk fbred no nbjd<^fonon the contrary, he 
ed country. l^d ell^pvessed bis inefinatfon to voto for 

He would now remind the House off two ti hiif, on thw'se&t night,' the noble lord 
or three passages.in tneir own hlgtory,' tUitifed foUAd, add bringing with him the 
connected with this part of the d'hote vre^ht of the ministerial influence, 

He would first allude to atnotfon Mil^ tbV questmiiirasfiiWativedbyalargetna- 
had last session been disposed of upph the pthl^ state of the over¬ 

plan of 1^3 and 1808. An hdn.iVi^a SM^infi&ewtepftheCroWn, the minister, 
of his (Mr. Western) had prqpoai^, tna wnbevcr he Waa/nfutft, in nine cases due of 
repeal m the Malt tax. Upotr that ten,''COtnmdafi'h mf^ri^ by their influence 
sion, a division tool place in tevour of ovef placem^. But there was anofber 
the motion; but the noole marquis oppo- qpeebs of Influence, which had iimuense 
site, who, it appeared, was better AC- we^ht in that House; he meant that in- 
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fluence which was exercised over those 
who were called independent members; 
those niembers obtained places for tlieir 
friends, adherents, and supporter^. They 
did not, to be ^ure, hold places, but cer¬ 
tainly (his influence ou^ht to be consider¬ 
ed as great a disqualitication from a scat 
in parliament‘as the actual holding of a 
place uithia the statute could be. It 
was on the ground that the conduct of 
parliament had varied without any ade¬ 
quate or commensurate cause, tnat he 
brought forward his resolution, in order 
to afl'qrd the House an opportunity of ex¬ 
pressing its opinion upon it. If he should 
be so fortunate as^to have the decision of 
the House in liis favour upon this reM>- 
lution, it was his intention to follow it up 
by a remedial measure. He might, be 
told that the voice of the people had pe¬ 
netrated, and was attended to, within the 
walls of that House. When he looked to 
the instances which had recently fallen 
within all their observations, he imagined 
that, instead of being an objection, it 
ought to be the greatest and roost de¬ 
plorable of all instances of the inefficiency 
of public opinion in producing an imme¬ 
diate redress of any grievance. But, ftrbile 
he said this, he wished not to be misun-, 
derstoud. Did any mian suppose, that 
wliilst a spark of liberty remained in this 
country; whilst a free press existed; 
whilst there remained a pure bench and 
an uncorrupted bar; w.hilst that House 
continued to be a deliberative body (no 
matter how much pledged to the interests 
of the Crown, and false to those of the 
people); whilst their doorsremaine'd open 
to the public, and the whole country must* 
be informed of wbat was passing therein— 
did any man mean to ueny that, whilst 
such things existed, pid>Uc opinion coul({. 
be excluded from that House ? > But what 
he complained of was, that the ttthps did 
not keep pace w'ith the public CTievances; 
these grievances hgd been feit from- day 
to day,and fronf year,td yegr, foe thq lastL 
tlO or 30 years, and yet the Hp^use. and 
the country had gone sldmhering'dn with 
a biind confldence in thecondum^I^iniinjs- 
tersv Could tliere be a stronger insmnde 
of tlie cotTuption of the times tjtait this^^ 
They had gone on compiainin^ but tliey 
waited unfil the pool slmuld. be rulBed^ 
Were tboy te wait and to wait. on.until 
the vox popidi came toruffie that pool f 
Were they to see thefHouse of Commons 
harassed by petitions? Were they to 
wait until the,..prayers ',of the people 
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reached them—until the groans of Im. 
inanity (as was said with respect to the 
slave trade) reached them ? Were they 
to await all this, while reform and amend¬ 
ment were in so many mouths ? He had 
alluded to the slave trade; that trade Imd 
been supported b 3 r every party at home 
and abroad, excepting on 1 ^ the ministerial 
party: there was no union, for it was 
very clear, that if nl^nisters had thought 
proper to make that a cabinet question, 
they might have carried it in the first in¬ 
stance with as much ease as they bad ever 
passed any private bill. But what was the 
fact? In 180^, the bill was thrown.out 
by a large majority: while the^very next 
year, Mr. Fox, he being then in office. 
Drought the whole weight of ministerial 
influence in support of it, and it was car¬ 
ried by a majority of at least ten to one. 
In the course of the next Sprmg there was 
a majority of 286 to 16 in favour of the 
motion, aUbough only two little years be¬ 
fore there had been an actual majority 
against it. How hon. members would be 
able to explain these phenomena, it was 
not for him to divine; but it was not 
difficult to perceive, that by this and other 
such means it was, that ministers had ma¬ 
naged to keep themselves snug in their 
places. If, however, .there remained aay 
doubt as to the shifts of ministers to retain 
their places, they had satisfactory proof 
in the conduct of the noble marquis, who 
recently, threatened to go out, unless he 
had a majority; the noble lord had a 
majority upon that occasion. This was a 
state of things which ought to induce hon. 
members to look about them. There was 
a materifd difference between Arm inde¬ 
pendence and that desultory sort of inde¬ 
pendence which.sliewed itselC only when 
' the minister ceased to apply the lash. The 
people, however, were now taking a 
steady and decided view of the evils which 
oppressed them, and whicti were to be re¬ 
medied only by a deduction in the number 
oF places ano establishments, and tiint 
pariiamentairy reform, which would bring 
tho people more in contact with their rc* 
presentatives. He did hope that tin's op- 
portauity wbuld' be t^en for giving a 
pledge to the country^to this clmct. It 
was to enpbte that House to regain with 
t|ie eodhfry that' coj^fidcnce which only 
(hmr-.ov'h 'fault could have forfeited, that 
h'ejdibuld propose as a resolution, “That 
Ih'e Tpfluept^'nmK possessed by the Crdwn 
is unnecessary for. maintaining its conxti- 
tutiona) prerogatives, destructive, of the 
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independence of parliament, and incon> 
aisteot with the well goveininent of the 
re<Um.*’ 

The Mgr4]ui9 of Londonderry lioped he 
should receive the indulgence of the 
House while beendoavouied to follow the 
hbnk and learned member through bis long 
ahd eloquent address. The hon. and 
learned member had coromonced hy ob> 
aerviog, that the influence of the Crown 
bad increased to the injury of the interests 
of the country, and particularly as k 
aSected the parliament. It wotdo, how* 
ever, be for the House to decide how fiiv 
that influence had been extended, either 
in perliaoihnt or by odter means. The 
bon. and learned member hod not only 
proposed a resoluUon, but expressed his 
determination to follow it op, if carried, 
by some remedial measure. What that 
remedial measure was to be, the bon. and 
learned niemb^ had not clearly stated. 
Jt, however, had slipped out in the con¬ 
clusion of bis speech. And what was it? 
Why, nothing short of parliamentary re¬ 
form. This was the question to whii^ 
the hon. and learned member wished to 
pledge the House by his resol'itkKi. Now, 
no hod na objection in the world to the 
bon. and learned gentleman’s attempting 
tor reform the parliuaeat. It bad been 
attenq>ted belorc in the coarse of the pre¬ 
sent session, and the bod. and learaed 
member had a right if he pleased, to re¬ 
turn to the charge} but he ought not to 
do this under the weak disguise of dhn^ 
nishing the influence of the Crowd. 
Having said thus much, he fait H ne- 
ocseary to observe, that he agreed with 
Urn bon. and learned member in some 
points. He admitted that the influence 
of the Crown was a just object of parlia 
mcntaryjetdouity. ^ut whatever that in¬ 
fluence might be, he maantained that the 
House was composed ihateriats ,too 
sound aod loo^durable to be adted upon 
or coirupted'by it. live influenoe of tlje 
Clown miglu perhaps'beexoc^sive; if so, 
reduce h ; but let tne questkin<t)f Mdiarm, 
if ot ah iatroducedy be Hade a'dietinbc 
and separate qu^ooi. The hour «dd 
learned member he^il takdo thd'yeef dTfKh 
and oonipared the htfloenhe ot tb^Cnahhi 
at thM p^kkI widt what at was at|iresent. 
The 1^, and learned nmotber hpnjlaoih- 
P^rgdtxheeriny ead navy at titoi tirw^iia- 
riq^i butdtwmust beollowed to tep, wat 
tiw^ hon. and learned member hadmefiat 
all veatured to posta to Hose «oati«ni. 
^lipjioa. and^pai^ toe(nteeishM)!n ^ 


zeal of his argument, aod with the energy 
of an advocate, indulged in certain flgores 
and forms of speech, which were nothing 
else ihar rank and palpable exaggera¬ 
tions. The hon. and learned member had 
observed, that our actual expenditure 
(independently of tine interest of the debt), 
was ^,000,0601. Now, It dtdnot amount, 
at the utmost, to more than 18,000,000/. 
The hon, and Icarred member, speaking 
of the troops kept up in 1780, stated the 
amount to be 38,000 men, whereas it was 
, known that wu had at that period upwards 
of60,000men, witlian annual expemUture 
at that period of 1<5,000.000/. Let the 
Houm weigh well the difference between 
tbfe situation of the country, taken in all its 
bearings, in 1760, compared with the pte- 
sentperiod. Let gentlemen Consider w hat 
the inorease of population was: let them 
reraetnbilv the increase of wealth; the in¬ 
crease of knowledge which had been in¬ 
fused into the'pnbTic'^mind since that pe¬ 
riod ; let them remember the tenets which 
the French revHution and other circum¬ 
stances hud diffused over the faco of the 
etm}inanitv-.fthe vast kicrcase in tho 
power ami influence of the public press: 
let HI these be considered for a moment, 
and then let oi^ member stand up and 
state that the influence of the Crown had 
been increased b^ond, or even equal to 
its due proportion. The hon. and learned 
member had adverted to the army and 
navy in sdpport of his argument: he would 
put It boldly to hon. members opposite to 
state whether the Horse Guards and the 
Admmalto wefe not as fairly open to gen- 
tiessen who tboo^t with that side of the 
•Kome, as if they were in the daily habit 
of sutoorting ministers ?—The hon. and 
kmrned memMr bad next adverted to our 
volonial possessions, and had observed, 
tbatk the new^ accession of colonies in- 
"IbluiiM, ihiakiters had obtained an addi- 
trodai patronage of nearly ^00 offices. 
Whererthe hon. and lea^ped member ob- 
Mined ilns infurmation, he could not pre- 
leAd to 8ayH4>to it was, that he had, in 
fi|ct, doomed the whole of the appoint- 
.taeoM'tti qdemien. < But this was not all. 
-Theiien, and learned member had, in his 
^imialarite'cifakiM^^tion, first invented 
ttuM on3ods,'«na<then made them offices 
and idtte gill of, tiie Crown. The 
lKm.«itod learned: member most have rriced 
•p ^hewtest ttnmihBffioei in the eoloiMes 
4nrin^to'maim out-bisaum, He (tord 
itf) haldtoddnfaand'aretfirDyilrom wtach 
te«l^paared, llmkBevtnMughtlmef iU rite 
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appointments in tbo iMlwies were in due | 
colonial governments; and that, in some i 
islands there were only thimO or four, and i 
in others six or seven appointin^ts vested j 
in the Crown. The -hon, and learned 
meniber had made a eompwison with the 
ear 1780, as faros it suited his purpose'; 
ut, in fairness, he ought to have gone 
through with tbecomparisOo; for, in l780> ^ 
the colonial offices were filled’ by men wKo 
sat in parliament, andi who. discharged 
their dutiea by deputy; so' that the tiew 
regulation took nearly die HWiote pati’oaage. 
of the Crown away, as it, hi fact,' rerodved 
no less than 29 meters from seals in that 
House.-^The'hop. and lemrned' member, 
next alluded to the patronage which Infiia' 
afforded, and mentioned the fact of ^ap¬ 
pointments Having ariapn hi dne’yoar in* 
tliat country. He could 'nofnow veeOl*; 
lect exactly -what the‘patreoag^’.of 'that: 
department was, bat be might venture to' 
assuro the House, that if their only ground, 
of reform was the exteut of patronage in' 
India, they might tranquilltso their nundr, 
and satisfy themselves that not a third of 
the appointments in question were at the 
disposal of ministers.*~»Tbe noble lord 
roceeded to state the comparative num-' 
er of persons employed in the Customs in. 
1797 and 1821 (he dhutd not take 1792,' 
as the Custom-house .Reedrds of that po>i 
riod had been burnt)^ <In 1797, ’ there 
•were 5,728 persons employed); in '1821, 
there were 6<864>, making onq^tfaird'inore; 
than in 1797- . But tbd di^ehce arosei 
from the fact of the Customs having been' 
doubled since that period. '.' Besides,*if 
they looked to ’the iaiGreaw '<s^'salaries,- 
they would find that it bore.]^ proportion! 
to the increase of reveoue. ,‘Iti 1797»^ the, 
Customs' salaries amounted.'to 3448^90(1';') 
in 1821, to fiSS^OQO^imakiegfn'increase! 
of mQrathan'one-thifidt*.llot^nwIdng/ dl>i 
•lowance fortbe eomuihtatioirof feeSwhibhf 
had taken plaf^ tlie incr^ae vnu^ iti 
■little hr not}wig.iw-The aobloVlmd.debit; 
pmnted out the diffcrenceiiietireea 
Excise officee of,1991mnd4hfse-ef 179T,; 
imd eoatended thaC,^/coiuidmfing).thf|)i|d*{ 
mense increase of jwveiuw toihja coUaotM,| 
Btere had been Kttla.or nci ktoreasadfd’f*] 
penae.to.die coi»ti^yr<.Ndiwkl»t{dHlb^ 
thc'asscrtcoiwof tba hob. andlearnedgeii-j 
Uemao, he < would tty, tiol. Ibe' r^ida>i 
tians inwall the offloea.cf sdifrpidilio aed>| 
aica tended oot’Co'uuItittta tw extend i|ie! 
'pati^oni^ of minaliara^. botiatndiodily.'to; 
■reatvain andr^Haiit., ditto'fMlrooi^;^ 
would ii»l»temoffiott.«0ttiec(od ari^ 
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I Customs. Those offices were regulated 
I now very differently from the (brmcr 
I practice. Persons appointed to those 
j offices were selected lor their merits and 

3 ualifications, and went through the or- 
eul of a previous examinetibm W^heti the 
hon. and learned gentleman talked of the 
Treasury thrusting-its long arm into the 
peckers of the people for the mere purpose 
of enabling govemrnmt to dxtOnd an Utidne 
influence,do wo'uld'dofy hind to makedut 
his case. 'Ihe bon. and leaerned gentle¬ 
man had said^ that the influence df the 
iCrowtt was increasing, because the rovm- 
noe'Jiad mmreased.' Did he mean to say, ‘ 
that the interest of the debt {retd to. the 
public creditor extended the means of in¬ 
fluence. < The Kon. and learned gentle- 
-man-bad gone fnto-a ^ve law #gumeht 
‘on the Bubjeototf Exchequer process. His 
daw,argument was filled up with mere 
jokes; fi>r he must say that the argument 
of the hon. and learned gentleman was 
not brought to any logical conclusion..— 
The hon. and learned gentleman called 
fbr‘information on that subject. He (lord 
L.) afltf Sony the returns moved for were 
not on the table. He had seen the re¬ 
turns for Scotland; and judging from that 
return, of the number or Exchequer pro¬ 
cesses for England and Ireland, the 
amount of them must have greatly de- 
ereased.' The hon. and learned gentle¬ 
man had said, that those processes had in- 
jmeased to the great loss and ineonve- 
nitmee of the- parties. This he denied. 
The returns from Scotland of the number 
• of Ext^quer processes from 1800 to 1810, 
.Were upwards of 8^000 ; firom 1810 to 1820, 
they amounted to about 500 Under jhat 
.number^ He thenght tbe hon. and learned 
gentleman would see reason to correct 
fiia> facta,’and revise-his arguments. Hn 
hadispbicen of the severity m the revenue 
i aws.' The House Were SEware that revenue 
•lewa iff their nature were nmre or less se- 
He certainly was not prepared to 
«tollow the hon. and learned gentleman in 
minute detdl; but he would stand upon 
the general'piffndpl^and in opposition to 
‘the booi^ann learned* jg^tieraan, he would 
^fnyV-that'hh) lied'-hot proved that the in- 
'floeiitedf thffCtovtohad ihcreattd.—The 
. hoiiwi *|gDiA liartied gentleman had next 
•dwdtiffpion -'tlte supposed influence of the 
41 rowinupdn'die members.of that House; 
^M.h.ad stated, that the number holding 
MifSees^ifftdm^ttieOrown; amounted at ptW- 
'iMALtojSO^ 'Hmie again, be must layv that 
Ilia kafdrmadsh was'diffiltont froth fluit' of 
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die hon.,and learned gentleman. He could consequently its influence, had, in that 
not find more than seven or eight and forty period, been contracted niid regulated. It 
•persons sitting in that House who lieid was true, that Mr. Burke’s bill did not 
ofliccB under the Crown, in a sense to prove sudccskful. Bat the spirit in which 
wbicli.influence'Could he fairly attached, that bill was conceived, was sudulously 
I'heidhnn and learned gentleman must kept alive, and the consequence was, that 
4iay».had recourse to the stores imine- Mr. Burke’s hill was followed up by a 
j^taly surrounding him to swell up his number of efficient measures. Did the 
aiualber-^hc must.have included tlio hnn.^ lion, and leamedigentleman consider that 
Snember for Cblne, Visa bon. member for there was no chniigcdn the system, vrhcti 
JButh, and the hoii. and learned member Mr. Pitt placed the finance of the coun> 
Ibr-retcrbonnigb. Surely the hon, and try un a new footmg? He altered the 
learned gentleman, jetilous as he was of s^’Steoi'under which previously the crea- 
the influence of' the Crown, and anitious tures of government received the dona- 
aa be was for the purity of that House, tions of the'Crown tlrrnugh the influence 
would'not *'say that’the one was likely to of the ministers. Hothcew'opcn the com* 
be promoted, or the other endangered, petition for loans, in. winch the Bank of 
by his OAvn friends^wiib held places under England saw fair play between the Crnivn 
the Cr<1\vn, and yet. sat as members in ' and'the public. Ail the cofltracts for the 
that House. lie ‘never had complained, state, ifor victualling the navy, fur taking 
and he nevee would, of a just and salutary -up transports, which were before settled 
jealousy in that House on the subject of in the private room of the minister, Mr. 
royal influence: but he must always op* Pitt caused to be thrown open. He had 
pose exaggerated statements, however those contracts supei’intcndcd by boards, 
boldly they might he put forth.—^He now -and effected on the principle of open com- 
felt it his duty to call the attention fff petition. Was this no criterion to show 
the House to the conduct of tha\ par. -that the revenue of the Crown and iii in- 
liament which the hon. and learned gen* fluence had. been scrupulously watched ? 
tleman had reviled in such strong terms. One of the most remarkable eras in the 
He apprehended that the hon. and learned history of the country, with reference to 
gentleman might . Ihivc Iqid-his' motion its internal reform/had been alluded to 
much deeper than he had done—be might by thehomand learned gentleman; and 
have gone much,farther back; seeing that, he must say, that the hon. and learned 
his object was, not to regulate the in- gentleman nad misunderstood every thing 
fliuence of the Crown, but to effect a com* which Mr; ‘Hose had stated on the sub- 
plete alteration of llie present parliament ject, Mr.-'Hosei' -hiid'.'not said, that iOO 
tary system. ' He ought not to have con* -or offices ihad been reduced, and 
flned liimself to-the period when Mr.' but that 480 offices had 

FUt came into office, nor to ilie time when )boen. reduGeiik'end, ilOO'aiut edd menial 
lord Sidmoulb succeeded Mr. Pitt; he' offices in the revdhuc created- In 1804, 
ought to have gone beyond' the year Mr.'JPitt abolished . 196 sinecure offices, 
1780; and «ndeavoured'.to,-sfaow; by.a'; "which;bad .'^evioosly cost the country 
comparison . with wbat'ih‘eiS‘'»cfeari^,; >'40^000/.«•-year; and-offices of that kind 
that the present parllci^ent was oormptl -werp -'roore. ]lkely..;than any others to 
and bad. Bu^ wbat.h^ theficon*'tsecufle pariiamebiaryinfloenefe. The hon. 
duct . Of parliament during tlie whole ifKul learnbd genUeman.liadalleged, that 
riod to wliich the hon. anddearned-genU^. '..^cek-had inrareased'inpr^ortion to the 
man had alluded ?<• 'Had it..net'proeeed^^ increase of.the 'ifeveduei' ^'be reverse of 
on the principle of restrsinitig^^withiaiiae- .Shisr sfotement was'’'the ffict. -.The: revc- 
bounds, thewliole influence^fAbetCtown,* indeed-'inflceaMd; but upwards 

so fiiir as it bad qny tendency 40 be enob*! BOO offices bad bemt-reduced. ' A much 
plowd for. corrii{)t.purpoeeB '^Had mot [ .amall» mumbw'-i had'-been" created, and 
pariiamejit endeavoured,muchrASibo^l Ithusd-per^ofit^t^dscripiion wffiich were 
sibl^:l^||lpontract tlie expendilorerof'tlwi .^widtudly neimsaaeyibr. the)administration 
publiMi^bbey ? And had they.not btbughftj '»df4ldiieKsy«^^.iOj:;!Whpt had been tlm 
It wlapoiattch narrower bbinuis -tbanftbe: v-cbodoelmfllllis xbajestyfa. muustexr i^oe 
iiov^pnd leariwlgentid]»snEa4 .statiui$| iidUNttirituatibiiK^fhera reducedTo.dbat 
Ttigriast forty^ years, was Isn era^durugi rherhiuullA-ihdtect" peeuntly, always irf* 
nmnyisigpal, tcaoaqciiQ0S‘had Ai6*| he.-borne- in.'dimc^'tthat a 

oatred. Too ehpmiaes'of the Crovru^ and* ^ame>ot'pea(;e «^ftr4hp. primer pbriod for 
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examining tlie spirit bv which a govern¬ 
ment was animotciL' Before li,e came to 
that period, he would refer to an inter¬ 
vening year, when the hon. member tor 
Corfc Castle set on tout an elaborate 
inquiry into the state of the finances of 
the country. He entered minutely into 
tlic constitution of ail tliasc offices Hvhich 
Mr. Burke did not tbink it necessary to 
meddle with, because he thought them 
essential to the government. He lefl 
them untouched, knowingly and wil¬ 
lingly, with his eyes open. He did so orv 
a principle which he avowed in his cele¬ 
brated speech on.the subject. But such 
w’as the growing temper for-reform' in' 
that House, that an inquiry ,was Jdkti* 
tutedinto the nature, uses, and eaii(du> 
meats of tHose offices; and■ mfiny yiears 
did not elapse until the whole sySteoi of 
sinecure offices was, expunged from fjie 
government of the country, ^'So that, 
when the questiou.df abolishing one of 
the joint postmasters-generaL was brought' 
forward a few nights^ince, the horn mem¬ 
ber for Corfe Castle justified his vote in 
favour of that proposition, on .the groubd 
that it tvas the only office -under govein- 
nient that could bu denominated a* sind- 
ciirc. Two hundred offices in England, 
Scotland, and Irelatfd had been abolished, 
exclusive of 100 of a minor nature which 
came within the civil list of the Crowd. 
He knew it might be said^ that a corro-' 
sponding influence -was j^nted to the, 
Crown by .an additional.slftn. of money 
that was voted to- it,- - But this was not 
the fact. Tho offices supptesMd co’st'the 
country .<J7,000/.* a-yean, wheceab.the‘8upi 
voted was only 80,000/* ^ No less than 
of the offices thus fedueed- werO' Ootma-; 
tiblc with a seat-in partiadiedt.:; j^ffhej 
result of the retriendhmeot«Qnsequ«dt.gn- 
the reduction: of oifficefr^si^hich stuck |]Jsoe| 
conformably with the addeeas Of last f 
might j be collected r from Utra^rnffidal: 
returnr. -His^ tight < ho(n>’friEebdr • t|}e| 
Clianeellor Of the'EiccheqdeH. meantito! 
teke credit, this ydsri: on aeeonnt ofi^ttbef 
’reduction of those offisetii fiar.-a Oavingtof; 
150,000/. From the clood of the wttf iwpi 
to the period of, the addrott ef ltnf yem-,! 
the government had compldholyiexaminodl 
the whole system of tho’ieoantryyfortlte| 
purpose, of seeing>bat.'office» coiildtbe; 
suppressed or regtth^ed* .Hd hsld-iadus- 
band'd li^i'of'oveiy officer,that, existed l*t| 
present* as wdlwnof diote that bardbeen! 
reduced. i Tlie result'wakf4hbt yfromtbe- 
.pltttotdUho'fsac i^!t^tbe.!penpd:'of tlte! 


address of last year, l,C09 office* were 
rcductd, and llic individnaU holding tliem 
were dismissed, making a saving - of 
860,00()/. This was exclusive of tho 
offices suppressed at the tiiuu the lion, 
member for Corl’o Castle brouglit forward 
his pra|)ositiou, which hud tbu ofl'cet of 
reducing offices that cost the country 
220,000/. a-year. So that there biul been 
a reduction betweSa tJie conclusion of 
the, >rar and tlte time of the addrc|i lost 
year, of 2,012 offices, and a consequent 
saving of 580,000/. Besides, this* there 
was a subsequent reduction of offices’to 
the amount of 150,00Q/., making u total 
saving of 730,000/.* He ad^iitted' that 
much remained to be done; and he could 
assure the House that no wish was enter¬ 
tained by. minUters, not to pus# reform 
to every practicable and cuinmeudiible 
ektent. With the excopflois of the Cus¬ 
toms, thore was not a single department 
connected with, the revenue uf Hreat 
Britain and Ireland, that was not, at pre¬ 
sent, subject' to a strict inquiry ; not by 
pbrsons appointed by the inini'tcrs of tho 
Crown, but by commissioners appointed 
by parliamctit, and acting uiutci the 
sanction of an oath. If be could show 
that proceedings of this kind hud been, 
and were, in- progress, he conceived it 
would be an ample justification, not 
merely uf ministers, but of that parlia¬ 
ment'which the iron-, and learned gent, 
had so greatly reviled. Yes‘. that revilcrl 
parliament, much as the hon. and learned 
gebtleman despised it, had saved not only 
tfifs country but the civilized world. If ho 
.could show-that, for the last 40 years, 
every attempt bad been made, and not 
tmsuecbssrully,\to keep down the influ¬ 
ence qf the CrbWn,,to retrench the public 
AXpecrcHture*'and to watch-narrowly over 
4be:issue.of the public money, he should, 
thought, go a good Way towards 
rescuing-parliament and the.ministers of 
^;Grown from tberconsure of.the lion, 
.smd' learned gcntlenian. .The hon. and 
lehroed genneman appeared, indeed, 
much more anxious to. accuse and vitu¬ 
perate the parJiaroent^ than the govern¬ 
ment*' For'the.; pur^se of impeaching 
perliamdnt*'he'had quoted* various truns- 
actioB*-wli&h. bad happened during the 
ycarsv- and bad condemned in 
advsce^lmma.the course which that House 
'badpursued with, reference to partioilar 
uncasbres.. hod, more especially, 

•aUuded to the proceedings tliat hadiaken 
iplsce reln^ye* to tlic Malt-tax, wliicb he 
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seemed ta think indicative of the corrupt 
state of the representation. But, if the 
Malt-tax wererepealed in avery thinHouse, 
was it not the duty of ministers to intro* 
duce the question when there was a more 
full attendance of members? It he (lord 
Im) should ever have the good foitune to 
persuade the House to aoopt any parti¬ 
cular measure, would not the hon. and 
learned gentieman taSc the most favour¬ 
able opportunity to resist, and, if possitde, 
to defeat that measure ? If such a plan 
were good for one side of the House, 
assuredly it must be good for both. The 
hon. and learned gentleman could not 
suppose tha\ a privilege of that kind— 
Uie privilege of sdecting the best oppor- 
tuhity for effecting a particular object, 
belonged only to bimaelf and his friends. 
It was perfectly clear, from all that had 
been said by<the hon* and learned gelU 
tleroan, that parliamentary reform, and 
nothing else, was the end and object of 
hfs motion. He seemed to have no other 
view save that of degrading, not the pre¬ 
sent House of Commons, which he ajft 
peered to hold in perfect respect,«-but 
every House of Commons Uiat bad pre¬ 
ceded it for many years. He rtas not 
prepared to go through all the historical 
matter which the hon. and learned gentle- 
manhadintroduced.' Humvectivewasnot 
directed against parliament became thejr 
had supported toe present ministers for 
many years, but because they had gene¬ 
rally supported that system vhtch, he 
conscientiously believed, bad wrought-the 
salvation of the country. He was yet to 
learn that that House ought to nomiimte 
the ministers of the Crown. For his own 
part, be thought it was the bounden duty 
of the members of that -Houses support 
the minister of the Crown for the time 
being. It was in oonaequience oft the 
support which ministershad receivedfrbna 
the legislature, that this oodntry hadT 
been enabled to keep qp a ^ccesffii) 
struggle against tlie acts of revQludbitary 
^vemroeots, and to meet the msehlnd^ 
tieos of some of the infatifsted sufa^tt 
of this country, ^tesdy In the fopsiidt 
he baddq^oribed, government h4il adopted 
every praotioable measure for etteUonN 
ing tbes^ of the country,. 
sonable^Mh must pevoeivet viiuth And 
gone ipM wHh those prhidpM 
wetq Muna with every (hing jdMt wma 

vahgil^ |o,>t£in people rff this oewstfjhws 
with every thing tiiat won Miential io thft 
llherties of Europe^ ^Thil jailed pam- 
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liaraent, which the hon. and learned mem 
ber would, that night degrade for the pur 
pose of bringing it to some ot tnosi 
standards ^hich he thought butter than 
the present, had done ns duty to the 
empire. It was not the sarcasms of the 
bon. and learned gentleman, nor his 
gloomy forebodings, nor hti vehement 
attacks agamst the minister of the day, 
that could divert the parliament of the 
country from that great career of honour 
and of gloi^t which it was pursuing. He 
would maintain, in the face of all the 
charges which the hon< and learned .gen- 
tlemah bad made against parliament, that 
it had conducted this empire, most sue- 
cmhfnUy, through a crisis fraught with 
unexampled difficulty and danger. It had, 
by its wisdom, its hrmndte, and its 
prudence, saved this country from rdin, 
and rescued the .remainder of Europe 
from hopeless slavery. He, therefoic, 
would never stand by and Imar tlie par¬ 
liament of England calumniated, after 
the glorious acts which it bad achieved. 
He called on tlie House that night to 
oppose the resolution of the hon. and 
learned gentleman. He would warn them, 
tbatthe non. and learned gentieman had not 
introduced it for the purpose of effecting 
the repeal of a few' petty bills, nor was 
his object the reduction of one or two 
offices, neither was his intention con¬ 
fined to preventing a few placemen from 
sitting in that House. Nq: be looked 
for imyond these trifling points; and 
if he carried bis motion, he would, on 
some other occasion, come down to 
the House and say, ** I should not 
act up^to the ^Inciples 1 laid dowa, 
if I rested here. J feel that I should de> 
cairb yod,*if 1 said, that ahy thing 1 have 
done towards' exehiding placemen from 
this House woe suffieienj:. Nothing has 
heeto'dOiiO, an kmg aa this guilty parlia¬ 
ment, this nofoance, which poisons the 
SQtirqe oC owr;f>fosperity|i ia suffered to 
Be tviiloto, ymKietVes, and to the 
’interoits oft the .publfo* «ml ^effect that 
Kerraef pttliaqieao for which you hove 
•iffl^tbe jbesii, hy^egraemg my stooltf- 
jtieh,*;He,pretoftedtofom“*y«g»Mtbe 
endfoerned gentleman 
i hft c i ai»> » h»jmd pmpeiod «m thing, while, 
ho. <l>totfmrv He wished 
|tepa(^|beJfoimiuM)ioopf.,the ohareoteref 
‘l!erwmo«l,'’hiiowing jhat, if the Hqhm 
wmA'Itaaei .enoogh.ttw sign ifo; own, dia- 
Ihohomtet-dlMolettoaof thepreseniayi* 

He hoped. 
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therefore, that the House- u^ould tOimedi* 
ately pass to the other orders the day, 
and not give any countenance.to so de- 
striictive a proposition. He/called on 
the House the more caroestly to do this, 
because he gave them not merel}' hianon* 
acientious assurance (which w^d UR« 
doubtedly (m a weak ground for them-to 
act upon), but the evidence which was 
placed on their table, that at the present 
moment measures were' in progtessy to 
search and investigate every office to 
which the idea nX influence could be 
attaohed, for the purpose of piaciag it on 
the most economical footmg; Those 
offices would^e^^laced on^ gtraonds very 
different from those on which thby liad 
formerly stood; and Its-how giere to'the 
House the blest pledge he could,' that mi-^ 
nisters would not- relaa:^ in' their eflbrts td 
introduce a system of the most rigid eco> 
nomy. He would therefore •conclude 
with moving, •* That the other orders of 
the day be-now read.’* 

Mr. Bennet said, he rose to address the 
House with considerable diffidence, after 
the clo(}ucnt and argumentative Speech of 
his hon. and learned friend, and th^ abie 
speech, for so he must in candour call it« 
of the noble lord. The- noble lord hao 
assumed pretty nearly the same tone 
which one of his predecessors had adopU 
ed when Mr. Dutining brought forward 
his celebrated motion.' But,-* what was 
the answer of that Hduse to the then 
minister? The answer then given was 
the same which ought now to'be given. 
The minister was left in a- minority. 
The country found'that'the interest of 
the Crown, in every department .of the 
state, was too strong for- the' interest of 
the people, and therefore the' House-ac¬ 
ceded to the proptjAitiob.-i'^Htonoble load 
bad gone through ifla dj^Pent^de|)Brt-' 
roents of-the 'State^-^ and he (1^. 'B.^f 
deemed- it necessary, to touch upon some 
of them. > Wh^^^ hcT'woold wsk,' was tho 
amount’of revenue^at. presbitf cdlleoted’? 
,Ue did hot’ krokso muchfto Um amount,' 
as to the expense bf its'cidlectton, a»d 
the influence necessarily contteeted vridi 
it.' In'179?,' t^e ei^enso ofadllectioii’ 
wu little more than onemfllieff 
it was between' four' and tniliioiir.^ 

Was it Dot^ therefbta^' hneotsibie to deny 
that the influence of the'CrOwn bad in^' 
creased in the Senna aatlo? ‘ Ihere’weiai 
between^ ifl- and ^,000 cfvit effieenr; 
whom the CroWn nominated and paM^^ 
and who baderits iaftaencm' 


Now, would any one be hardy enough to 
contend, that such an extensive patron¬ 
age as this might not be used for irrupt 
purposes ? It was a mere joke to sup¬ 
pose that ministers looked about for per¬ 
sons who were the best fitted to fill 
this ornbat office; and tliat no unworthy 
solicitations were ever made, or attended 
to, when a place hwpened to he vacant. 
How the'noble loro could assert this in 
the presence of so many individuals, the 
object of whose frequent visits to the 
Treasury could not be mistaken, sur¬ 
prised him not a little. The ntflrle lord 
challenged any member of that House to 
show in what instaflee the long arm of 
the Treasury was stretched forth to exert 
ai^'improper influence, Now, hd would, 
for example, point out two instances. 
One of these was the Post-office; He 
happened to have some knotf ledge of the 
system of administration^here. He knew 
that in ] 7fiO the patronage of that de¬ 
partment was entirely in the hands of the 
postmaster-general. Now, however, it 
Was wholly and entirely in the hands of 
the Treasury, in the department of the 
Customs in England, Scotland, and Ire- 
luid, there were about 9,000 persons, 
and in the Excise,- 6,000. There was in 
fact a large army in t^o Customs and Ex- 
cisel-a body - equal In number to the 
standing army kept up in this country in 
the good old times.' Was there not also 
an immense, increase of influence in the 
, naval and military departments i The 
Dobje lord thought, perhaps, that the 
-spirit-of persecution which formerly pre- 
'vailed, on account of political opinions, 
did’not now exist. But he could point 
.out to the noble-lord persons whose mi- 
;litery services enritled them* to honours 
; and •rewards,' and who would have re- 
i emved those honours and rewards, if they 
had eat on the-ministerial side of the 
House. - The noble lord askail, *« Do 
jam think the -poiitimtl conduct of indi¬ 
viduals‘Operates against titem in the eyes 
ef’ministers^*' He -would say, « Yes 
and be weidd'tell the <noble lori| why he 
thought'so. -He^did jtot mean to build 
hit' ot^mii' oh- fho'case of his gallant 
ftfsndi ^thu member ftw Southwark, scan- 
. daiOuS and’revolting as was > the treatment 
ha hadraodvod. > Hia opinion was founded 
ou-'lfbi fhet tSaelosed by the papers on 
dtehr -taUe^ '-ftem vrhich it appeared that, 
RnOO^tlw year f79fl, no less than W9 
efioeihlnia' been dismissed the service 
widmutliftil and almost without accusss 
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tion. So much for tlie influence of the 
Crown; cjld it- impossible that such 
an eiiertion of power should fail to have 
an iuSuence.' The true proposition which 
his bODOUr^ble and kurned friend had 
made aut was this, that the expenditure 
of the government had increased", and 
with''it.the influence of the Crown. The 
noble lord had alluded to Mr._ Rose's 
pao^iiet, to show thiit in former times 
tiiere were more placemen in parliament. 
Mr. Rose was not very remarkable for’ 
the accuracy of his statements. He had 
asserted, it. was true, that in 1762 there 
were 96 persons in the House who held 
places, but* on what authority he (Mr. 
B.) had been unable to find. All he an¬ 
swered for was, that 87 persons were "now 
in the House who held places, though 
some bf those placeit were merely hoho- ' 
rary—as kind’s counsel, king's'seijeant, 
&c. Yet even these' wero Valuable in a 
professional way. The 87 J)6r8oh8 'had ■ 
amongst them 169,000f. Thelre ^eve, 
moreover, 73 persons • holdhig mtlUary- 
and naval commissions—a number great^ 
than was ever khpwh before.' ifr-was 
evident, too, from the words of the ques¬ 
tions in the resolutions of fdrber tiiUes 
against placemen in the House, that 
members holding commissions were in¬ 
cluded in theit description. Another point 
of view in which it was nbt possible to 
avoid putting the' question of the influ¬ 
ence of the Crown' was, its influence 
through the cliurclii That reverend' 
body always, perhaps from goddnibtivCs, 
went with the CrotTn, ‘even in matters .in 
which it should seem difllcult for .any' 
persons^ , having religious to; 

tqUow it. Not to speak of the qstablishV. 
meat of Ireland—wnerp tlife flobilHy par-' 
celled nut the land?,'of the -kiojgtfdm' 
among the younger branches'of'iheit ' 
fumilies, under the names pf bisliops idfl. 
archbishops—where there was '4'''cburbb' 
of 500,000,Protestants, wltf) p 
ceglesiastics richer even thad'Ripw '6f. 
Spain had been—a body’ 6f Wcl^iisiiit^i^i' ; 
having .1^8 to do, and mpre rSfe^d 
than gny in the worijd. .Were 
England alone, in the ,g(ft,of ''the CrqWii'r 
two mrchbishopricks, 24 bishw^ckli $8' 
dcaneriM, 46 prebends, pnd 
He w^d ask whether the'glf^.df,,tni% 
enorppi& patronage had not necpi^t^y. 
an iflamense pfect on Jthe .-lountry 
wot^ call tlyeir nUentipn to what 
been done by the C^dwh in the pwebiq^,. 
pf that House.' The groat creattontf't^ 
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peer* during the last 20 years had" bect> 
persons brought out of that House on ac¬ 
count of the number of seats which they, 
held there! and which they IcR to be oc¬ 
cupied by their nominees. In 1780, there 
were 225 peers; and in the discussion on 
Mr. Burke's bill, it was asserted by the 
late lord Liverpool, that thismumbier was 
rather fewer than they were in 176*0.*’ 
At the present moment there were 378. 
It might be curious tb compare some par¬ 
ticular ranks of the peerage at .the two 
periods. In 1780, there was but-one 
marquis, now tliere were 18. In 1780, 
there were 78 earls, now there were 109. 
There were in 1780,65 bardns, now there 
wefls 142. It was to be remarked, that 
this last numerous class was the first step 
from this to the other Hou^c. If tticy 
went through the great batches of peers 
made duriae the war with France, they 
would find mat in the great majority of 
instances, the considerjition had been po- 
' litleal'^rvices in that House—the voting 
for the ministry, or the filling of seats 
with those who might vote for them. 
The noble lord had made a general pane¬ 
gyric on the parliament; but he bad 
founiTit difficult to follow his hon. and 
learned friend through the specific in¬ 
stances Of the degtiduation of the House 
of Uommons—of ‘ their voting against a 
proposition one day,* and turning round 
attiiebeckof the minister to vote for it 
the* nextvoting in favour of a man when 
he Was minister, and leaving him in a mi¬ 
nority the moment- he had left office, 
'rhe noble ‘ lord had' not adverted to the 
.tithe^wheti'Pitt, FoX; Windham, and all 
this hble men’ in the House, were sitting 
on bnd'sldp, and opposed to the weakest 
arid moat cdrif^ssedly imbecile govern- 
that h'qd .ever existed in the country. 
The’ House'ef^-Cornm&ns stood by that 
.%byernm^t’; qnd after ^ving supported 
Mif. I^t whlld In'-'bflice by overwhelm¬ 
ing' m^oiritits,' left'him^ wheri'ihe 'op- 

In a mhftirUy, 
.i^ihd‘*p^brlioi»'of qitie to four.’ When 
tbc 'titwd’lor’d conduct of 

t&e war, why 

dM lie .ribt; f&iK’'^4^"^i[ihneral result ? 
11iwblld' .!^tidt 'fbb''ebttirtry V a garden 
of left it >^a desdhitc 

'^The? ^ricuitoral interest 
imdilped,^ iar' Rfe lord acknow- 

teiged/tobe^gltfiiy andruio. The com- 
iilercta.1 Iriteimtt vras-reduced almost to 

' • She Pari. Hist., vol. 21> p. 203, 
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the same condition, and the coionial in¬ 
terest was in a state of confessed bank¬ 
ruptcy. The condition of the country 
called for a reform in the House of Com* 
mons. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend, that there were two ways 
of reforming the House; the one was, to 
get rid of the pensiouers uid placemen in 
the House; for when they looked, back* 
to the liata of divisions, dtey would find 
that the voles of disputed millions of the 
public money had been decided by the 
votes of the paid servants of the Crown. 
The o^her was a reform in the mode m 
which members were returned to that 
House. WithOut^mt change* it was to 
little purpose for his hon. learnt, 
frieud, as far as that House was cpn- 
cerued, to niake those r speeches which 
wore so well ctdcnlated to en* 

lighten; he well knew wat th^wa)re all 
as waste paper, withemt a cbe^govern- 
meal under a reformed parliament, 

Mr. StuarUWorthy said, if the bill of 
indictment against the House of Cum- 
mons, which had been profeared- by the 
hon. and learned gentleman, and the hon. 
gentlemmi who had spolken last, was a 
true one, he should feel disposed to* be* 
come a reformerf and the sooner ihav 
began a reform the better. He asserted, 
however, that the charge against the 
House of Commons bad made on 
false grounds, as the ho*, and learned 
gentleman bad assuoud reasons for the 
votes of that House* which, if he bad 
read the history of his country, he might 
have known were not the real ones. 
The motion of the hon. end learned gen¬ 
tleman, professing to be for the reduction* I 
of the influence tn the Crewn, really did 
nothinm to that end, but went directly to 
parliamentary reform; as dhl alto the 
speech of the bon. gs^U^an ( Mr. Beonet) 
who had recently pro^s&l measures forv 
the reduction of tbatiofluenee. l^ow, hp 
would say that ther« waano need,of a re¬ 
form ipparliam^t, and^^Mtbe gadtlemau J 
oppoMte might not mean to 4ftt|roy. the 
tnonarebj, yet that refor^ mast Ipid to Us 
destructiom IftheiofiaeapO of^Cro^m 
was strong in.that Hoosoi tbey.i^idd re^ 
coDeotthat on a1| impoitimt.ji]neiidpns thf 
House of Lords had gpne with the Ceor* 
mons, except on one im^rtanl pccutaion* 
when the Commons, bg^ng atiemp^d to 
dictate* to the whole country, bad been 
successfully resisted by the Housp.^ 
Lords, supported by the people. To 
come to close quarters with tne non. and 
VOL. VH. 


learoed gentleman. He had, said that the 
' House of Commons having supported Mr. 
Pitt when in office bad, when Mr. Ad¬ 
dington was minister supported him by 
large majorities against Mr. Pitt. The 
flict was undoubtedly true; but he denied 
that the inference was correct. The cir- 
cumsmnees should he considered. Mr. 
Pitt having by his influence, and almost 
direct nomination, pldCed Mr. Addington 
as prime minister, for some reasons ^wnich 
DO doubt were satisfactory to himself) 
turned round and opposed him. He ( Mr. 
Wortley) had said (hen as be said now, 
that Mr. Pitt gave no reason to the House 
of Commons whv they should *withdraw 
the confidence uiey nad placed. The 
House of Commons was not to appoint 
,the ministers of the Crown; it was the 
busmess of the House to deliberate on 
the measures proposed to it* and then 
.only to withdraw its confidench from mi¬ 
nisters, when their measures showed them 
to be undeserving of it. It was said that 
only ^ persons yoted with Mr. Pitt 
agsunst Mr. Addington; and for a very 
good r|mson«.->no one voted with Mr. Pitt 
on that ^stlon but his own personal 
frieuada. ^c adherents of Mr. Fox for 
the most part (Mr. Sheridan among them ), 
who were in the hahjt of attacking the 
then administration for its imbecility, 
nevertheless voted against the motion of 
Mr. Pitt. It ill became those, therefore, 
who professed to succeed to the party of 
Mr. Foxj to make the conduct of the 
inajority m that division aground of blame 
to the House of Commons. At the death 
of Mr. Pitt, the government of the coun¬ 
try devolved, he might say naturally, on 
Mr. Fox; he was the great rival of Mr. 
Pitt, and led the opinions ,of a great 
political party. Having entered office, 
the House of Commons would not have 
done right if they had not allowed him a 
feir,chance. He thought it a most im¬ 
proper act to give the cnief justice of tho 
King*8-Bench a seat in the cabinet, and 
he had been among those who voted against 
it; but he well remembered how slighi- 
ingly Ae matter was treated by Mr. Fo\, 
who ,declared, that if<hc was to have an 
oppoaitlon, he hoped they .wouW always 
t^k e thenatiihd oh such a point as that, 
tipn. and teamed gentleman had then 
of the turning of the Hou<c of 
Coidmons against the same ministry, when 
were put out of office for having pro- 
[piled a measure which had been since 
I passed tjtb sHentio. He should remember. 
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however, the circumstances of the ease. 
TTie idea was, that the ministry of that 
day had been determined to press that 
ineabUre in spite of the scruples of the 
kiitjg. ' The king having then found it 
tiCeCssary to get rid of them, the question 
tvto, wiiether they should not allow aoo 
otherministry tocarryon the government.^ 
He would say moie; the people were in 
favour of the nduistiy that succeeded 
them—a fact which the cry of “ No Po¬ 
pery,’* whatever might be said of those 
who raised it, suAciently proved.*—He 
now come to the Walcheren expedition; 
and in that case.he (Mr. S. W.) was in 
the majority, and waif a culprit if there 
was any criminality, lliey should re* 
member tho circurostonces. The time 
was just after the battle of Talavcra} and 
. the impr^sion among the people was, 
that the gentligmeti opposite oim, if they 
displaced the ministry, wovdd not prose¬ 
cute the war in SMin with the tigotir 
that was desired, ^osd gentlemen had 
rather shown exultafion at the failur/^ of 
that expedition, the conduct of which 
was, no doubt, highly blameable.' But it 
became the House to consider the effect; 
and if the ulterior results might be mis¬ 
chievous, it did right to support the go¬ 
vernment. A most extraordinary chaiqge 
on the House was that for its conduct qn 
the Salt tax, because at one time this 
session it voted to continue the tax, abd 
some time after, on the motioh of the 
chancellor of the exchequer, it voted its 
repeal. Now, was a first vote’ dways to 
be taken ns a deliberate votef In the 
case of the postmasters^gen^l, od the 
first vote the Houso supported the offices;' 
but, having taken time to consider, they 
voted for the reduction. Be hhnself was' 
in the majority agaiosi the first motion, ' 
and for the second. iThe Houle was taken, 
by surprise ou the first motion respecting 
the Sait tax. In like manner, in 1812 ,, 
he had thought that the dea()i of jtfjr. 
Perceval was a death-blow to, the admi¬ 
nistration, and be bad persuaded a ima- . 
jority of the House of Gomihona to vote* 
an address for theiformation of a new aoi-, 
nistry. . Tlie prince regent thuewiluriUy 
addres^d himself to the leader! Of' the 
Opposi|jipn party, and was met with; rSh)|t 
he most^^QW say were, very vpreaionitu,' 
propositions on their parts. In thyee ' 

tho country was of this state 
things, and thoughtany government bqtfiir I 
than none. 'He (Mr. S. W.) dgain ehr* 
.^cavoured to enforce his proposition; but* 
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the mind of tho House had been changed: 
he hadi himself thought, that the Oppohi- 
tion h< 4 i become so pledged to tiic war 
in Spain, tliat they were no longer to be 
considered dangerous as a government. 
He might now teli the bon. gentlemen 
opposite, that if the county had had con¬ 
fidence in them, they would have been 
in office more than once. But thqy had 
cot only lost the confidence of those who 
were opposed to, their principles, but they 
were outbid in popularity by others, who 
were wiltiog to gp greater lengths than 
they could promise. He would not use 
the words of Mr. Windham, that they 
pandered to tl^ bAo passions of the 
people;*’ but he would say, that so long 
as they attempted to take advantage of 
the prejudices of the ignorant, they would 
not have the confidence of the sound 
part of ittie country. They qow assumed 
nroch on pariiamentary reform: and the 
temper of the people was with them. 
But there was a remedy, which he should 
he giml i& they would apply—frequent 
diseufsion'of thq oue»tion tbpre and else¬ 
where. For the ouener this question was 
diseusseU, the sooner, he was convinced, 
would the people conie.back to good sense 
on the question, apd see that their saicty 
was in tho contihuauce of the present 
constitutiim of the House of Commons. 

Ml. Se^t&ry JPeel rose to rescue his 
constituents from an unjust imputation. 
The distinguished body which he repre¬ 
sented, (the cuiversUy of Oxford) might, 
be said<'refer for an answer to the im¬ 
putation, to their general conduct. As to 
the mrtic«(ar facta mentioned by thehon* 
Md leerued gentlemao, thi^ did pot bear 
oobthe ipe^fic jshprges, Those charges, 
he undenstooch wm'e fouqded on the elec- 
Moa of lofed Orenville, as chancellor, at a 
particular perlttdt and, op their allowing 
a measure to pesaiaaOepce in 1817, which 
they had petfuded against iu 1807. 
Whemth^ looked at tho high character 
of> lord' C^uville-rrto his attach&ent to 
.ear«eeele»eitio 4 < aHabhshmeot^^ his 
general linei of i po})c^—to his opposition 
toithiit|urmmpl 0 a which had npu^d the 
earl^tp^pfthdFiienchwai;*^wben they 
Kdthembereditbe station he had held in the 
i»ivfenity,B 8 opeof her most distinguished 
aoho{msM.ftQ4 >«A a member op the feun- 
daBopiofonaef the most iilustiiqusof her 
sooieslui—and whep^ they coo^dered that 
Ms opponest'Waa lord Eldon, the ioid 
rdun>'del|Q«rTU |4 learbed jiody ^hat chose 
him stood sufficiently vindicated, both as 
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to the ofiject and the motives of their 
choice. As to the measure which they 
opposed in 1817, it was not precfceiy the 
^me as that which parsed in 1^7; but 
if it had been, the circumsthndes were 
changed. The conscietttrous feelings of 
his late majesty had been against that 
measure; and many of tliose who now 
zealously advocated the claims of the 
Catholics, had, op to the death of the 
king, been on that account profhssedly 
adverse to them. The feeling of the 
coontiy, though not changed as to the 
generaj question, had certainly been since 
that time changed ^ to the genera) qoes* 
tion. • * V » 

. Mr. Brougham briefly tepHed. He ok- 
S|ped, that the right non. seCretat^y was 
naturally anxkms to preWiWe the'Mputfto 
turn of those who senfhiea to that HnusO, 
but he bad been tmsinfOrmed m to 'the 
nature of the retnarka dit thci^bnduet. 
He (Mr. B.) had not Msioied'thesb ftO' 
choosing lora GrenttiUe. Quite the con¬ 
trary. He had said, tliOt lord Grenville 
was a very 6t and proper person, for some 
of those very reavons Urged by tine right 
hon gentleman. But he did ttiink,* that 
in spite of all his natural and acquired 
talents, and of other qualities-^ll of 
which in his opinion.^shuuld be recom¬ 
mendations, but some of which were more 
likely to be disqualifications at Oxford*— 
if it Were not for his near approach to 
oWer, lord Grenville would not have 
een elected. This showed the induenee 
of the Crown out of dbors as well as 
within, and the magnitude of the power 
it was their business to limit. As to the 
bill of 1807 they opposed it, not <m the 
score of the king’s CoMciente, but itt own * 
merits. He complained tnttdh less of 
those wlio yielded to^ those sempiks, im*> 
constitutional as sdeh « eomplientie waS? 
than of those who tfaiied tbb'ory of ** Np, 
Popery,** caring as Much fbr popCvy u for 
the kin^B conscience, audaemudh'ror>Ahe 
kmg’s .conscienee ae for'the ophtionO ofr 
Wiyiaht the'CanddcttWk* ^ Icwas the d<sc-i 
trine of the How.^^Mmbee’fonVMtkshhre,! 
that ft was the duty of the* HtHidelte gbgp' 
its confidehce to'Utty mhukten ontilr>they 
had proposed (KndeM^ui'ed'tlfie^^prdwni! 
themtobednWokhy'pfcodfiAMeOr •‘Sbis. 
he denied. It was the duty of the House 
to be satisfied as to tiie fiCnew of tJte ffan-i 
sons, before, by tbeb iliisgovermnent, they 
had led the county Into miafortunes. 
During the last war, the country was, as 
it were, struggling for life| wlicn France 


was thundering at our gatti, and « hen the 
country was torn by civil oud religious 
dissentions. If it was proper at such a 
time for the House to wmt till the country 
was plunged in utter ruin, he had ill lead 
the constitution* As tothe noble marquui, 
he had left all the sore places untouchtd, 
and had gently covered theta in genersd pa- 
n^yrie. A more lame and impotent de- 
fence he had never h^rd. The questioa 
did not merely respect places and offices 
ill that House. From that source mucii 
influence arose, which was felt in the de¬ 
liberations and votes bf that House. But 
tbarewas a large debt. For the payment 
of tbeihtereatof that dept alargc/nnountof 
money must be yearly levied. The rollee- 
tion and expenoiture of that money neces¬ 
sarily conferred influence upon the Crown. 
And tomeet that lufluence, a counterpoise 
was required. If they would preserve the 
balance of the constitution, *thoy must 
iutroduoe dbanges on Uie hne side cquiva- 
Imit to (he changes created on the other. 
Cbangea had bran created by the debt 
an^ its machinery^ changes were thcie- 
fibre necessary to be placed on the oppo- 
sfte aidb bf the beam, in order to rcstoie 
the equipoise* The members of that House 
must therefore be brought more into con¬ 
tact with their constituents, in older to 
give to the people tlfe counterpoise re¬ 
quired by the principids of the constiiu- 
(ibn against the influence of the Crown. 
He ctuied upon the House, if they valued 
the goodwill and>confidenceof the country, 
to restore this counterpoise; for if they 
turned e deaf ear to the voice of the peo¬ 
ple, the consequence would be welUfound* 
ed dissatisfaction, and ail the evils which 
atari arise ftolb an entire derangement of 
our boasted constitution. 

. .The question being put, ** That the 
other orders of the day be now read,’* 
the House dividbdt Ayes, 2ifi;|fioes, 101. 


LUt qf the Minority^ 
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Tuesdayt JilneiS, 

NAV.M) AKt> A/u^TAHY PeHSIOKS 
Bill,] llie £erl of Livetwo^ in rooKing 
the second reading pf this bill|. siudi it 
would be in their lordahim r^tiepj^d 
that in the various dvcutaloiui respecripg 
the peace establishoDent, it^^d gaoorftlir 
been represented as tORifpxpeiiriYe. U 
had been contended «n the igbec.iioad^ 
that its (nagnitude aroM fromi iU jnclu^ag 
ciiargo> winch did not nurijf oome^tl^ejr 
the natural character of a peace ail^hdi*' 
ment, such as the hatf^pay for, the arm^ 
and navy, ifiiich alone exceeded the f help 
amount K the peace ntablwhmentat Ae 
close of the American tvar. Uoter these 
circumstances ithad opoufred to minaterb 
^whether u would not be advitatde lb 


transfer tliat charge from tlie peace esta*> 
bhshmem to the national debt, as had been 
doneby[thu French government, and as 
It was ir tact a raalter of bona fide debt. 
The magnitude ot the sum which had thus 

S rown out of a war of twenty-one years’ 
uration, made it a natpral consideration 
whether any relief could be' given to the 
country by an arrangement with the parties 
themselves, either by purchasing their 
half-pay for smaller annuities of a market¬ 
able nature, or by the payment of a fixed 
sum at once. There would have been 
nothing unfair in such a proceeding; for 
h^ the parties consiAed of a few indi- 
v|duali>» they might have been assembled 
b a room, and the oiler submitted tor 
their option. This had been the first idea; 
but when ministers had looked to its exe¬ 
cution they had found it impracticable, 
from the numbw of mdividuals concerned, 
and the circumstances in which they were 
placed. For it was not to be forgotten 
^at those individuals might be recalled 
into service, and that those who should 
refuse to sbrvo would lose their half*pay 
altogether. The plan, though founded 
on a sound principle, was therefore aban¬ 
doned. Tbe next idea was, how far it 
was possible to farm the amount of the 
haif-^y, and whetner it could be done on 
terms advantageous to the countryi But 
here another objection arose to the halt- 
pay being paid through any otlier hands 
than those of the government. It had 
been4herefore thought advisable to take, 
on a given number of lives, a given sum 
to be pauioaob year, either by a public 
hody becoDMQg contractors or by the 
'schema now proposed. 8ucb had been 
the or%it» of the present measure; and 
thOiAeasnre for tneir lordships to con- 
aider vfus, whether the baigain was ad- 
^ vantageous touite public. He contended 
(that It was t the five millions of halfi-pay 
weia as much pa^t of the national debt as 
the fiOO miRiona of which it wae admitted 
to bo Gomposod* »Tbe proposed plan 
wouldi pt the pod bftbe45 years, Ime 
thitjOemnUytaxet^ where it itas: the 
liqi^Uonioj Q^iooal debt would not 
hft poatpOnod wlr» sit^le day on its ac- 
C9UMi>whMs( <the five millions would de- 
olhlo it) a'manoar to make relief progres- 
givaly gveaiter than it would be at present. 

tharafi^e been determined to take 
waaeiiOgeiumofS,800,0001. foridyvars, 
which woqld go on decreasing till the cad 
of ^at parioo. «For the first 16 years, 
the adnmtagw would be on the sde of the 
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pabiic, after that in favour of the con- 
tractorr. Ho contiidered thisrarrange- 
ment to be just and equitable, nhi Onlyto' 
the present generation, bat to/posterity. 

It was, besides, the only mode of'cooiiog^ 
at once to the diminution of the taxes; 
Had the fivp millions ’of half-pa^r be4n( 
kept on the preseht footing, the sum fkll'* 
iiig in eve^ year should hate been so 
smal], that it would have been difficult tol 
apply it to the reliof- of taxatipn. No 
greater burthen would be thrown on pos<^ 
teritj than that assumed by oursefvea; 
but dVen if that were tl>e case) the c6Un<, 
try would hasre been placc^ in a'bkter 
state to bear it than it-no^ by <Ke 
operation of the sinking fund and ita ac> 
cumulation by cotnpouim interest, wbfdH 
in ten years would raise that- fbnd from 
5 millions to 7^ tUillionsr - not-be; 

lieve that any reduction of taxation tvhich 
could be proposed-would'have a ebnst-p 
derable enect' in- relieving igriculturei 
The people reasoned ar-though^the taking 
od ofa tax from the payers would yield 
unmixed benedu But -that' 'was not'the 
case: loss might be incurred in another 
quarter, and no general relief ba»' pro* 
duced> The noble earl illustrated' thii 
doctrine by the cxatppfe of the raduetton 
of the 5 per cents. 'It bad* enabled go* 
vernment to repeal of the 

Malt'tax, and had been produbtiVe of ad> 
vantage to the consumers Of- beer; but it 
had also takfm from about'150i(XX) iodivi; 
duals one-6fth of their irfcome, and had de¬ 
creased their means of oonsumptton to 
that amount. It wtfs certainly di^rable 
that the peace establishment - shoal'd be 
fixed as low as possiblej bul'in doing sS 
many individuals must be ^turned out nf 
employment, and- a valubblo ^branch' of 
consumption must be destro;^^' So iht 
from the reduction' of taXes beit!g«ealUU|' 
lated to relieve agritUihural ^tveuir'he 
conceived that the only measarOfvand he 
confessed it would be iiittl^ienil-a fata^- 
one, bhich could bavp-'a 'dit'C'e&eSbct ’OA 
. agriculture,' would' bO'a great-'Ihcf'eai^bf 
the public expenditure.'’' If ^t^xpe^i- 
ture were augmented^ to¬ 

morrow-, the benefit tO'ie^euUtfro' triM^^ 

. be immediate, though p\trUiiai^.#ftb an 
ultimate loss to-the country.'>>Hubelieved 
that the presohtTflreasUrewobld-ptdv^Ute- 
ful, not so much in ^ way of relief, as In 
contributing to remove thiu artificial state" 
in which the war fiad placed us.' Ab' it 
was unavoidable'in time ofwar to contract^ 
a debt; ao-it onghttobe'-th^ol^t'of gDf* 
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vernment in time of peace, to reduce that 
debt; and this would be the effect of 
the present bill. 

The Marqbis of Lansdmmt said, that 
having been one oftliosc who had strong^ 
recommended the reduction of taxes, lie 
could notr withhold his consent from a bill 
which would havd that effect, at tfie same 
time the observadbiie made by the noble 
earl rendered it’rrecessary for-mm,to qua¬ 
lify his consent'. There had hitherto. beOu 
two modes (if "pr^eeding wiUi jr'e'^pect to 
public burthens: either ta increase that 
which we bore ourselves in order to r#l|ere 
posterity, or,to remove the ii)eigl\t ftmn 
oiu own shoulders and place it on riidtc 
of posterity.. It had been reserved fbr 
the noble earl to ^act on both systems’ at 
once,' by creating a sinking fund five 
millions, to extinguish so qiucli of the 
national debt, and, in the course of the 
same session, adding 2,800,000/. to that 
debt.. This bill created a set of commis¬ 
sioners to sell annuities in the market, 
ighilst there was Another set employed in 
buying them up. ' The fund market was 
affecthd-by the same circumstances as 
markets for'other commodities. What 
would the most common farmer think 
if) oii going to the corn-market, be should 
find an agent purchasing corn for a gen¬ 
tleman because he had not enough of it, 
and on moving a little farther, he should 
find another- ag^t selling corn for the 
same gentleman because he had too much 
of it? And yet, only change the natpes 
of Agent and steward for those of trustees 
and cbmmisrionefb, and it would be found 
tliat his majesty’s government were ex¬ 
actly in the situatton of tliat gentle¬ 
man. As something was t(^be gained in 
the execution, of the bargam, he wished 
to know why the public should not deal 
fbv itsbif, obtain whatever advantage 
might be ;thu8 produced? In another 
'(dacb, a jiroposal had been nfkde, which 
had wot been; well received, to bhable the 
ebumrissionbrs fbr'the sinking fund to 
I'takb'the bai'min 'in-behalf of the public. 
^NetWfthathtiqing^tKe disapprobatiori then 
‘ ebtpr'bSi^a, 1 b 'datUsb Khd been introduced 
!‘i(itb'-tbe'*p|bai^fi-'bin,''g^ them that 
•■^pt^eir f’liha^he' Kbded that they would 
'bVsil'tbethseWes of it.’’ -Considering the 
- the bill to' be both legitimate 
add 'Ukftil; he should give it his support. 
iHb'ab&UId’not-fbllow 'the noble earl in his 
^rdbArk boncefniftg'taxation, farther than 
‘tb^^isy, that if his principle were tatried 
^o^ii(^flill'e«t ‘^tenl, it would not ifgnl% 
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if tho whole property of the public were j of sbsordities, and jhe should not op- 


absorbed by taxes, as it would revert to 
thorn m some other shape. 

The Earl of Laudtrdale agreed with the 
sentunents expressed by the noble earl 
opposite, that the suddeo chect; given by 
peaae to the increased demand occasioned 
by war, hod been the chief cause of the 
agricultural distiess, ^ He then took a 
View ot the proposed measure. would 
put annually 2,b00,000/. into the bands of 
commi&bjoners, who would pay 4,8QQ,000^> 
into the Treasury, whence the money 
would go into the hands of individuaK 
who must e^tpend it, in procuring the ne¬ 
cessaries of life. Upwards of two miiljons 
would thus be taken from jthe,rieb» sad 
given to those who would go to marketf 
and create a demand with it. The efi^t 
would, therefore, be most salutary. Buf 
it would be eiltirdy counteracted by 
ing up a sinking food qf five nHUtops, 
whicii acted on quite a diftrent prfnqiplei 
for the money paid to tbqFcommiialQnees 
for that fund, instead of going to hao^ 
that would spend it io the marketi would 
be lucked up in the purchase of gto^. 
The funds might be raised in that manner; 
but would the noble cgrl laise the fundsi 
by taking from the people five mijhons, 
which It would otherwise have spent in 
the purchase of commodities, at the same 
time that he acknowledged that the great 
want of the country was a depend? 
Why should be refuse to give up the 
sinking fund, and thus increase publie 
iodustrv and consumption ? In 
time of sir Robert Walpole, the city of 
London dreaded nothing more than the 
establishment of a sii^g fund, 

Price iiad drawn up three p^s efa sipk., 
ing fund for Mr. Put, add h^d always,aaid 
that Mr. Pitt bad taken the worst.,, By 
suspending the action of tho sinking ^dnd 
for a time, the noble earhwaodd inqre'V^ 
the expenditure end consumpti^^of^t^ 
people to the amoiuf of fiva^mlilioOfUi' Ha 
would also augment the mrfnub*,and 
affiird fresh iacilkies /fqi ttka 


taxes. 


1 • <*» t’' tf 1 '1/^ 


Lord Kino said, he h yd heasd a, MSai 
deal about a smking fi»d, huLiwiihl^ 
know whether'there waeone Sr,npttJlB»^ 
until thottioe or ten miUious due 
Bank wen paid o£^ the money a^eed ^ 
der that uotiomination must go to the 
charge of that debt. His ndbte friend 
had exposed the absurdities of this, bilk 

butthe]. 

o^reduc 


I principle which it contained, that 
cW taxation, coysr^ a multitude 


j pose it, I 

The bill was read a second time. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

2ue/day, JuneSS. 

CoKOucx or iHE Loan Aovocatf 
WITH UfcLATION TO THE PoBLIC Phlss 
ow ScoTJUANO.] Mr.A6ercrom6y,ui rising 
to submit Ills promised motion, said, he 
could afsure tne. House, that whenever 
he roM to address them on any subject, 
he felt it pecessarv to solicit theit in- 
du^nqq; put ott the psesent occasion he 
felt it particidariy mcee^ty to claim it; 
seeing that titc,subject to which he wished 
to cafi their attention related exclusively 
to the pp^le of Srotland.' It wa^ a 
grievanceanectlng them alone; hut he 
ttUfted that op a great public question, 
the rignt/cf tpe people of every portion 
of the eowire tq a rediess of grievances 
would be fully recognbed. If he sliould 
be able tp show, that the learned lord 
advocate, and his colleagues in Scotland, 
had connected themselves with the Press 
of tha^ country, in a way nhich waa in-* 
compatible with the duties of their situa* 
tiOMS—if he should make it appear that a 
system had beep adrpted in that conntiy 
to tradupe through the medium of the 
press, the public and private character 
of^iyidoals, by meen»>^hich every man 
of feeling piust detest, and in a matmir 
whico no men wbo was alive to a sense of 
honour or character could bear—if he 
fqufd sbo|v that tliis had been counto- 

e ^eeq eud etreomuged by the learned 
ir4 ap4 hie colleagues— if he could prove 
t^'he had ahwed his high authonty, 
tnat the^ fiDsma 9 f the low had been nei- 
wt^^pnq^erverfgd from baa motives 
—^f Ite these facts to the 

^sfkwojqptUia^fluse, he d»d expect 
jbptthej.j^qpJdjijOti^liJW, evils of such a 
i,(h\^>r«B9p^a^remedy-reven 

apply to 
of hfs .^-pe^ph. 

■ he 

^h.t« fact, pe 
- - fPPPeTf 

i^td he should pome. 

■ ^ bringing ihA 

vMmn fprwac^ .he'pad given noticq^pf it 
betpre MU l^hdqys, but had put it oif 
the 20th UW af^r a trial, which 
beohoidd-asi^rt was naost in^roperly de- 
Iqyedffirom time, to time. The trial was 
the expected > one of Wdlipm Murray 
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Ilorthwick, in which he felt that interest, 
that he wished to defer his indtion until 
it was concluded; because he naturally 
expected that it would throw dight upon 
the subject to which his motion referred, 
'file trial was fixed for the 17th instant, 
but it did not take place. And now that 
all chance oV that was over, he took the 
earliest day for submitting his statement 
to the House. He should comnrise his 
rentalks under these heads: first, the 
powers of the lord advocate; next, he 
would show how that learned lord add 
bis Colleagues had misconducted them* 
selves by thejr connexion with the pdbKe 
press in Scotland. He would tben pVo- 
ceed to the case of Mr. Bortbwiek, wntcli 
he should prove to be one of unphralleled 
hardship. After having submitted his 
statement, he thought that, for the credit 
of the learned lord himself, the fhets 
should be fairly invest^ted by a cotn> 
mittee; and after that Committee should 
have given its report, then Ae would Call 
upon the House for a definitive opinion 
upon the case. 

First, with rcsj^ct to the powers of the 
lord advocate. For the lord advocate 
had been claimed all t|)e powers whibh 
had long been exercised by the privy 
council of Scotland.' Bifibre the union, 
the lord justice clerk, the lord chamber¬ 
lain, and a few other ofScliil personages, 
constituted the executive power of Scot¬ 
land, and what remained of their power 
was claimed to belong to the office of 
lord advocate. That these powers were 
great was admitted; antk in. 1804, they 
had been boldly claimed oy the' then lord 
advocate. Neither hb nor any one elsC 
knew their extent; and this rendered 
them the more dangerods; l^ecaasC no^ 
thing could be more danberdwi thira 'clle 
existence of a power Urbich v^aS not d^,- 
fined. He did not th^to' say that the 
learned lord would exerCisU a]t tbb powe'ia 
which had onoe be'eft bfahned by Adjwls* 
counbil—one of which was, that' 'their 
authority superseded tbhi of ev^ cbi^t 
of criminal judicature*‘ifi thd' fcl^deibi 
and that they might btjnd dH^tm be¬ 
fore themselves fat tritu. ^Imk' wai* a 

{ tower tsfaich he vkras ehtlsfi^ fha'Iedrded 
ord would not attCinpt toiexehfisC if he 
could. But from the existence of tbie 
power, 'which was cla'itned and ekerclSed 
by the privy council, one must infer that 
there wdre many minor ^owera claimed^ 
which Were not l^ss bppCt^Sive in tlrtflr 
nature. If the power of the lord advo¬ 


cate was to be liimtcd only by that which 
the privy councif had exercised, there 
was no act of injustice, violent©, and 
outrage, for which it might not be cited 
as authority; but, without inquiring 
whether it extended so far, he would 
come to what were the powers which it 
was admitted did belong to the learned 
lord. He was officially the sole public 
prosecutor in Scotland. It was true that 
a private individual might institute a pro¬ 
secution by consent and concurrence of 
the lord advocate; but then there were 
so many obstacles in this nay of proceed¬ 
ing, as to throw the whole pqwcr of pro¬ 
secution into the hands of the lord ad-i 
vodata himself. It was also to be recol¬ 
lected, that in bis official proceedings tho 
lord advocate was not controlled by a 
grand jury* He Could at all times pro¬ 
ceed on his own authority. *rhero wore, 
it was true, some restrictions to his autho¬ 
rity with respect to the bringing parties 
ac^sed to trial, by an act passed in the 
war 1701. Now what were these ? By 
that act a person accused might, if ho 
pleased, issue a precept to the lord ad¬ 
vocate to bVing him to trial within 60 
days; but the lord odvocate might come 
kf on the 59th day, and then ** desert the 
diet—pro loco et tempore** and this would 
have the efiect of p'ostponing the trial 
for 40 days longer. At the end of that 
time, he might repeat the same process, 
and thus demr the trial for 40 days longer. 
So that he might thus arrest any subject 
in Scotland, and keep him in prison for 
140 days. At the end of that time of 
course he must be acquitted; as it was 
not likely that the trial would be delayed 
so long if there was any chance of a con¬ 
viction at an 'earlier period.' But, where 
was to be his remedy or redress ? I'ben, 
with respect to public prosecutions, the 
practice in Scotland was, that when an 
agent for the Crown conducted them, tlie 
expenses were all paid by him; but in 
the case of a private individual carrying 
on a pro^ntion, he had to pay all tho 
costs if he did not succeed; and in many 
cases he'was hot allowed to proceed until 
be gaive'secarrity fat the payment of all 
edits in case of failure in the case. Ho 
might also^ if the defendant chose, he 
called upon to take an oath before trial, 
thttt hie was not actuated by hatred or 
msBeh, and that he beUeved all the evi¬ 
dence on which his case was to rest was 
true, in addidon to this, the piosecutor 
was bound to be present in court duriqg 
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the whole of the trial. No private indi- had the pood fortune to be in constant 
vidual could prosecut^ unless he could communication with him. In every 
prove Bome personal injury. Even in case country tlie bar attracted to itself much 
of murder, he was bound first to prove of the talent and industry of the commu- 
his propinquity to the deceased, before nity. This was particularly the case in 
he could prosecute; and even where an Scotland. As there was no parliament 
indictment was to be preferred for a public in that country, the bar was the arena 
nuisance, it must be by the procurator which those whose talents had been im> 
fiscal, who was, as it were, the lord ad> proved by education selected for the dis* 
Tocate of bis district? The consequence play of their mental powers and qualifica- 
was, that very few private prosecutiot^s tions.' Tbo number of persons practising 
were carried on in Scotland,and nearly the at the bar in Scotland varied from 150 to 
whole were thus thrown into the power of 200; and upon these individuals the 
the lord advocate. Now, this immense le^ed lord had at least 80 places to be- 
power was exercised by the lord advocate^ stow. N6w, it was evident, that this pa- 
the solicitor'general* or Scotlaind,'and offi- tronagevrould give the lot^d afiyocate great 
cors who were clalled advocates' depute, infilbence; and if he employed it properly, 
These were appointed by the lord. advb*. it mi^t do much for men of talent and 
cate. There were generally two or three kbotnedge, and’ encourage them in thrir 
appointed for a circuit ;‘but the learned exertions to improve and benefit society: 
lord might* multiply himsellT ^ as ’-idany bht if he gave it an improper direction, he 
times as he plea^d, ahd appoint ah ihife- wiu ipfifeting a heavy curse upon his 
finite number in the fcountry. .Thtoe country. Indeed, if he turned it to sup- 
were some other subbr^iQa|e ^c^^of portic^Hn tlm press a system of detraction 
his appointment, but he would only*)kt] and calumny, there was no greater mis- 
the attention of the House to those to fortune that he could heap upon Scotland, 
had named. • or heaeler reproach that he could fix upon 

Now he would ask, whether the pos- bimsejf. 
session of so much power Ought not to he ^ He now came to the facts, to winch I.j 
looked upon with caution-* whetber,|in particularly wished to call the attention ot 
proportion as it was great, its exeihiap the House. Iq^the.year 1820, there was 
should not be guarded against partiality published at Hamilton, a paper called the 
and abuse ? It was essential, thatthe man Clydesdale Journal, which was afterwarc s 
who held such authority in a country, transferred to Glasgow, and published 
should exercise it in a manner sO as to be under the name of the Glasgow Sentirel. 
free from all suspicion,, and should take 'Fhis paper was at that time nearly dcsti- 
care that he did not so mingle himself up tute m circuMlon; blit as It was thought 
with any transaction, as to become a party exjmdient by shine supporters of adminis- 
to that which might come before him in tratidn, not tb allbw'it to die away, greti. 
his iudicial character. He did not charge exertions were .used to create for it an ad- 
the noble lord with any crime of omission; ditfohal sale. A paper was therefore pri* 
he charged* him with mtnes bf qpmmis- t'Utely circulated in the neighbourhood of 
sion. Tlie learned lordJi^ at'hif diapo- Qlfisgow, recommending it to the support 
sal considerable patrohagh^^e nad.alhis, bf |hb fHend^^^ government on account 
command large sums of roohey*; ’^e hhd Vf'<he! priii^fwi which it professed to 
also in his power all the sanction; blT office f iromtaia. . ’ The Teamed lord had put his 
and, sorry was he to sayy that iOT|helff^- signa^r^ WHh that of severed other gen 
vantages the learned lord tleip^i to the rehominenuation iiuques- 

in order to proinote a syi^eraf’of j^i^a Htito;"iimd\1n 

libel and atrocious cbluroby uhob^tjuiylle; 'hefi^fiyiiwaftcftheh^^ of it, he would 
individuals. Notc^ the Hbuse.Wtmld f^ 

that thiq was an important ooh^ertjt^hV^ fke pre- 

when informed it that thedeabi^lolr^^ and of this 

in adt^ion to all his powers asinihl^^pro* in consequence of 

secutpr, was in Scotland a cb'^xitf^'t.lBe» ^eaV^^ rsyd in disseminating 
cretary of state for the home department, have a tendency to un- 

and was in constant correspondence with hiage the prinbibies of all classes, and to 
the secretary of statO iir England. Eve^ render' the nbiddhng and lower classes dis* 
.body would therefore see, bow much those contented'knd unhappy, we are desirous 
^might gain by his recommendations, who of eneburaging a periodical publication 
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which may counteract their baneful ef¬ 
fects ; and, from the e\i)ciicncc already 
had of the Clydesdale Journal, we recoiii- 
rnend it to the patronage of such gentlemen 
:is have not contributed to, and may not 
be disposed to aid, such an undertaking.” 
Now, as the lord advocate had put his 
signature to jhis document, the next con¬ 
sideration for the House was, in what spirit 
and temper this Journal Jiad been con¬ 
ducted previous to the time at which it 
received the approbation and recommen¬ 
dation of the learned lord ?, He had seen' 
many of the nnmbers of this journal en¬ 
tire, dnd also copious extracts from otheVs, 
all published previous to.November, 1S20, 
on which day fhe learned lord . signed 
that recommendation;. and he would say., 
that there were libels dn them against in¬ 
dividuals as atrocious as . could‘well be. 
imugined. Themostbase, traitorous, ^nd 
disloyal motives were attributed to gen¬ 
tlemen in that House who generally op¬ 
posed the conduct of. administration. He 
could also state.a ease in which the pri¬ 
vate conduct of a most respectable gen¬ 
tleman near Hamilton had been most un- 
ju.stly arraigned, and in which motives 
Ivul been atiributcd to him, which*, had 
hi' ('iitertained, would have rendered him 
• .icapuhle of udmissiun into respectable 
stji'it ty. He would not ask the House to 
i 1 i.’l icve these circumdances on his evidence. 
.He vvould give them the testimony of a 
,^'cnlleman, wlio had himself signed the 
iettcr of recommendation, who was a per¬ 
son of respectability .residing in Hamilton, 
and who bad received a recent mark of 
favour from his majesty,^ wbiph he was 
.■said to .value most highly. .This gentle¬ 
man, in a letter which he had occasion to' 
write respecting this. Jouru'pn made use 
o!‘ the following expressipn8-n‘.‘ You know 
that I never imagined that 275/, would Efe 
.iudicient to set a newsl^aper a-going«^ 
Whatever merit there may be in the Ioj;al 
principles held forth in . the sClydes#^ 
Journal, it has*)een greatly injured l^ihe' 
personalities it has ditected, agpinsl ^tJie 
f)eople iu Opposition., These can do itpo 
good, and have greatly injured it in itie 
eyes of respectable persons.. If the paper 
is continued, 1 trust that all such persotiP 
nlitics will be avoided in future, and tl^at, 
many other improvements-wdll be also 
made.” The letter was dated the ISih 
October 1820, one month ‘before the 
learned lord had a^xed his signature to 
the recommendation of this very journal. 
Such was the character given of this jour- 
VOL. VH. 
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nal just before the learned lord took i*; 
under his especial patronage. How ir. 
had been conducted since," was piajved 
sufficiently by the recent trial of Mr. 
Stuart, the death of sir A. Boswell, and 
the affliction of his widow and clnUlron. 
It was for the learned lord to show I'aat 
after he had signed that document, he h.\d 
withdrawn. his confidence and suppoi'., 
from this journal op account of the dis¬ 
approbation which he felt at the mode in 
which it had been conducted. But tlie 
next point for the House to consider was, 
how the learned lord had sighed tlii.? do¬ 
cument ? ' Was it done openly and withoirt 
any concealment or Jnystery i No. A 
copy of this recommendation, .with tiic 
signatures atfached to it, wa.s enclosed in 
'aletter aad ^nt round to those persons 
who^ supjiorted the present system of ad¬ 
ministration, with so strong iyi injunction 
of secrecy, that they wgre desired to re¬ 
turn the copy, after they had read it, to 
the person by whom it was sent. He 
ui^rstoodtthat 200 copies of it had been 
cpculated. in this manner, and that only 
two out of all that number had not been 
returned as djesired by the writer. There 
was another circumstance connected with 
the Clydesdale Journal, which it was pro¬ 
per that the Housc'^should know. 'I'lio 
learned lord must h^ve known that ]\Ir. 
Aitpn, the sherifF-substitiitc for Laiiiirl:. 
rcsiiting at Hamilton, was the principal 
writer of the journal in question. Now 
that gentleibant from his official capaoity, 
.was armed with great powers; he was e.‘> 
pccially charged-with the conservation of 
•the peace; he held .u judici.'il situation, 
and thus mightbave been called to decide: 
upon actions for damages instituted for 
libels which }i& himself iia^I written as 
editor. Did the learned lord know of this 
facti or did he not ? [The lorJ advocate 
said that, he did not.j It was a noto¬ 
rious fact, . that. Mr. Alton had avowed 
himself the author of most of the lihe!.s 
that.appeared in that paper. He had be¬ 
gun by libeliing the duKe of Hamilton— li^ 
then^ libelled his noble friend the mcmbei 
for-the county—he then attacked the pm- 
•vost of Hamilton, bc'cali-sc he was a friei’d 
of the, Hamilton family, ami he c*DneiniU d 
by persecuting every person who wi< iu 
any, way dependent on. or connected nitli 
it.. Hia conscientious belief was, that the 
learned lord did know the circumstance t 
but even if he did not, he (Mr. A.) could 
prove that Aiton knew that this letter of 
recommendation had been s’gned by tliu 
4 Q 
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Jeari\ed lord; and this bciii*,' the case, | by the active influence of the learned 
what an incitement was it to Aiton, to go ' hnd. Tiw first thing the subscribers did, 
on writing libel after libel against all those I after they bad found an editor, was to 
w ho differed from his patrons in |)olitical persuade sir W. Forbes and Co. to open 
opinion? He had not, however, yet done a banking account with him. Sir W. 
with Mr. Aiton. He would appeal to Forbes, for some reason or other, thought 
the secretary of state for the home de- it right that the amount of this banking 

f >artment, whether there had not been account should be guaranteed to him; 
ately introduced into parliament, a bill and accordingly it was so by a number 
compelling the slierif of Lanark to reside of gentleihcn, whose names he held in his 
personally within his jurisdiction. To hand. He should confine himself to 
that bill be had, from a conscientious mo- reading the. names of those who filled ju- 
tive, given his assent. He had scarcely dicial situations, from a summons of 
done so, when he was told by a friend— damages brought against them by Mr, 
“ You do not know what you have done; Oibson, wboin the Beacon had'most 
your principle may be right, but depend foully traduced and libelled. Amongst 
upon it, a person will be Homediately rcr thfitn were.the names oPsir W. llae, lord 
commended by the lord advocate to fill Advocate; James Wedderburnc, solici* 
that office.’* The fact turned out at bis tor-general; Jobn Hay Forbes, sberiiT-. 
friend had stated. A new sheriff of La- depute,* Perth; John Hope, advocate* 
nark was appointed, who had before, depntje ; sir Walter Scott, Clerk to the 
two sheriffs-sub^hute; (ram^iately aft^r "Court,of Session, and sheriff-depute for 
his appointment, the sheriff*std>stitUte, Arbuthnot, Lord Provost of 

who resided at Glasgow, was. remold ,!B^b.urghf andbfW.Home Drummond, 
from his post. He did not mean .to«{|By, l||i p. for Stirling, and also Advocate- 
that the removal of tfiis officer Vas Ipt depute^—After comihenling on the im- 
right, but he might be permitted jo ask 'propriety of thefe persons combining 
whether Mr. Aiton had been. also femoV- to .support a paper, which, in every 
cd I No such thing: he was still sheriff* publication, teemed with the most gross 
substitute residing at Hamilton though wd offensive fibels, and stating that 
he had avowed bii^elf jthe aidhoir of so It wae ^ggvaFOfcd hy the circumstance 
many gross and scandalous libels. He of, their all holding judicial appoint- 
must say, that there was nothing lo exjctue ihonfs* hp proce^ra to read to the 
the learned lord's. cQnduct,.‘in not rerooV- House the,, conditions of the Beacon 
ing that individual from 1^)8 preseht post; bond, and contended,that it was not an 
and from bolding him up'(o the public, as ordinary bond, bi|t abopd of credit, which 
aporson unworthy to dischai’i'e .any public, must heceasarily'remain in existence so 
much mure any judicial situation. To keep long M there was. an account kept with 
him in his situation was not only to en-* sir W. Porbeg and the editor of the 
courage him to proceed in the course of ^eacpu. , He would admit that the sub- 
slander and calumny which he bad already st^ibem ^to "that bond had signed it in 
adopted, b^jt to induce others to sitart^ as the expectation that they should never 
competitors in the some'aril raeib be ^fed Pfi Jo pay a farthing upon it; 

These were the main,.^^ fraieb. he i£bd~ Uk^le did not wish to 

had to detail to the Hdpiie/vi^ith r^ftd. cpaVUelf^ prpm^ the Beacon, 
to the Clydesdale jQurnaf., themselves 

came to ,the case of st^^pap^l'. joii^prjh^ But admitting 

better known—he meant tlip .Beai^ii^* tliif)* nb eph^ead,, that whether they 
January, 1821, a resolutipp was tahon bY jofci^'d^3..pr;’np, *iHey had made'thcm- 
ihe learned lord and seme pT^hist]feje^.| a^ye|.J^Cjprdb);^ tfie , paper, and 
to establish a paper ^inJ^inbtwgh'/, jo ^ ! jyiirejp^j^r^rMpo'paibli^,for every thing 
called the Beacoi}:< The first'.stop i^hicb. 'No^, tho learned lord 

they took was to procure r large , i iiavifig ffpne ihM set up the 

her of subscribers to it. ]0ysjltidjiu fiditpr . having been ob- 
stancy of their exertions, they twocufi^ . 'the next thing to 

a list of 800, subscribers, wfiicn was .a c,oimdey .vW)iij^» Ho^.ha*^ the paper been 
greater number than , had ever been opfidupfidf?,^ He .would tell them', and 
known in the c 3 so of a pew;8pa'per estah- };hat nbtjfinbp'his owjt authority, but on 
lisfied in Scotland. This number of sub- tbp ai|thpr% pf .bne oF the original sub- 
cribers could only have been got together scrib.era to, the" bond. Very soon after 
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its publication, this gentleman, finding | learned lord was accounted responsihle 
that it dealt in the most unjustifiable per- for the articles whicii had appeared in if. 
sonalitics, sent a letter to the editor re- In that correspondence tlie learned lord 
monstrating against them, and advising entered into a defence ot Ins conduct ; 
that a fairer mode of political cjjotroversy and if he could satisfy the House that it 
should be adopted.*His advice being dis- was sufficient, either in a moral or u legal 
regarded by the editor, the gentleman with- sense, or that it was becoming a nun 
drew his name as a subscriber, and never holding a judicial situation, then he would 
xillowed it to come again into his utarision. agree that there was ho ground tor his 
He might, perhaps, he asked, .why .this Imotioh; but if the Ibarned lord could not 
gentleman, who disapproved so much of satisfy them upon those points, then he 
the Beacon, did not withdraw bis nanqp thought that he was entitled to call upon 
from the bond? He would not pretend them to agree to the motion with which 
to state the motives of the gentleman in he should conclude. Here the hon. and 
question, as he did not know them;' but learned gentleman read the following cx- 
hc would ahsver the question as hp tract from a letter. Written Ifj^ the lord 
thought that gentleipaU would ahtiwef it 8 dvo,cateto Mr, Stuort:—“ llie obliga- 
if he were put upon lus oath—“ I ^buld tion to which you refer,” meaning the 
not venture to withdraw 'my.hatiae from a hdnd, 'i.was acceded to by me at the first 
bond whicli was signed b;^.tha lord iidvd- eafablishynpnt of the paper in question; 
cate, and so many of flie' kind’s,enjubspt^ ^q 4 ;ff .you 'siippose that it was at all in 
without exposing myself to consideVahlp nOnipmplation either with me, or with 
injury in my professional career.” Ak to; a&y m those who signed the bond, that 
the manner in which this paper had beeh that publication was to become the vehicle 
conducted, he would refer'hoh. 'inenibei's, off^ttaefc upon private character, you 
to the paper itself, abd the enbrtnphs .nre much mistaken. It was the political 
mass of libel which itSL'pagbs contained. Ijrhfcipfe's Which it proposed to espouse, 
Some of them were vrritten in a stjle of that We alono declared,‘or meant to de- 
clumsy irony: othem-,in the shape'of clarti out approval of. With respect to 
prosing mctaphysicard^siertations,' Thte, th^ cbnduct bf that paper, lean safely 
most cldt'er. of theih Were imitaiions ..bf’ asseft tba.f,I have nosort of share in it. 
old Scottish ballads, which hecduUi not; Durinjg the greater part of the period it 
read properly to the liobsp, and whttdib ha* been pUbli||^ed, I was in London. On 
if he could, he was aiifb th 0 Hdiise bo'uid' coming tb Scotland, I understood that 
not understand. Afltef fhe^systefn of.de-; actioM of ^^biages had been commenced, 
faming and slandering'all persons'pbhii- or Were ihretoefi, against the editor on 
cally opposed to theft had giftb oh foi* aoebifti’of articles, most of which I had 
some time, the lebmed lord" an.d’ H!s^ twsvfer C'ohceiving that any inter- 

collcagues were at Ijftt dfete^cied ab my part'with-this publication 

proprietors of the padeV. .The memeoa. esabcU a.moment would cennect mciyith 
that circumstance was’hnpWD,. it’becameh wdjr which I did not think fiiting, 
impossible for the l^eacbn^ tb exists any * kept emirgly albbr from ks concerns, 
longer: the parties sjurobrtihd tf'were"i|o; You wjll SW that', if MB I 

beset by personal ’ rbsi^nsiDilhfea, ubd mi^t bivl withdrawn tay^ame from the 
claims of satUfaci-fbri, frbm hand; Put even“Supposing roe to have 

who had been mulidhed in il,'thaf W Wiiis. isiaertaihed the same sentiments regard- 
totally impossiWe for the’pi'pfer% StiWfVe' % the coudopt of that paper which you 
the discovery whibh hid ‘ 1 )e^';'mwe.i do, 1 should have cansidered such a step, 
of the names of iW fli^pffeterM.* Tpt pending. |udiciaf proceedings commenced 
fact of itself spbke i^M'igai'nst We apd ttireateiiedCj'as unfair towards one ot 
respectability of the .papW.ftlfth ill the ^e that it might have sub¬ 

invectives which it was possihte'b bestow feeied hie to the imputation of some wksIi 
upon it. ‘ ’-''‘.'IV tb'fiee^ttyseff f^ consequence;; ol 

He would now proceed'to Stite. - thb p&mliary obligations under Mlmb I 

circumstances which wcfecSabeitted'wttfi ■ bid coinie.”'From this letter it .'H'-pcareu, 
the failure of the PeaCbn., In’August Or that, the learned lord disclaimed all attacks 
September last, a correspondence 'took i upon private character, and likewise all 
place between the * learned lord, and a ihterfercnce with- parties who tvere I'ku'y 

S ciitleman who bad been slandered by the to come before courts ol ju.sticc. I he 
cacon; and in that correspondence, the dcclara^on was a noble one ; but against 
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it, ho would put in opposition a )ong 
«erio8 of liis acts. The House would re¬ 
collect the character which belonged to 
the “ Glasgow Sentinel,” previous to the 
learned lord’s recommendation of it, and 
<lo‘wn even to the present hour; it would 
also recollect, that the learned lord had 
the fate of the Beacon in his hands, 
during all the time that it was running 
its course of slander Sud-infamy, and that 
he could have extinguished it at any mo¬ 
ment he thought fit. Now,'* unless the 
learned lord could prove that there had 
ru'vcr been, either in the “ Clydesdale 
Journal,” die Glasgow Sentinel,” or the 
“ Beacon,” any attack upon private cha- 
racterT—unless he could show that he 
Clever signed a recomroendatioB in favotir 
of the first of these papers, or'sigped a 
bund to support the last-^and'unless h)e 
could also litow, that having discovered 
the real charaefcr of those papopa^ he 
took active steps to withdraw his*sup*. 
))oit and patronage from tlieii}) tt'Cyail-' 
cd the learned lord nothing^, that- 
when he was detected, be< ^ 

diblike all attacks upon private* chtt- 
nicter, and have nevcc' math; myself- 
party tliercto.” The learned lord-^'must' 
be judged like other men, not by bis dc(> 
chirations, but by hb Continued'aets-iropi 
Nov, 18^0, down t{rSept;18i^l,*N-byhia re¬ 
commendation of the-Clydesdale Journal 
—by his subscription to the macon-^-tHat 
paper which derived its/existence frmn 
the contribution of bts mop^! itg 
tiiifiion from bis withdrawa)"ofsupport* • 
So much for the first part of the. learned! 
lord’s defence! In the second part, the 
learned lord said, that .he was.in London 
during the greater partpflh^ perioddurii^ 
whicii the Beaooh was ptdijisoed^aodtbac 
he had never,-Jl^ |he'greater.'partl^ itat 
must blameahra articles. he 

ready to prove,, that rail the numb^ 
tile Beacon published daring thutifnethe" 
learned lord was in London\tKereiegp- 
larly transmitted to hlm.r. i3eiC0ttId..not; 
indeed, prove that the jlearped ^ord had 
read them; but he thought,the.presdmp^ 
tion was. that tho, learned, lord .had 
them. learned lord likewise,-said 
tlmt he had shafe whatsoever: .in vtha 
conduct df Utc Beacon. Now, :it happen^ 
i-inguhirly enough to him (Mr.X^dhe’ 
othor that after he had heard the 
speech of the learned lord upon the Scotch 
Jury bill, he went home,*and us^lie always 
. t'luk n -great interest in the Bcitcoh, turned 
-uv'crits pages until he was attracted by a 


paragraplilicaded Mr. Kennedy’s Scot- 
tisli .Jury !Bill.’’ On reading the paragraph 
he thought he had heard similar doctrines 
propounded lately: he proceeded, and felt 
bis convict ion of that fact growing stronger 
and stronger every niinute; until at last 
he found that he iiad got the learned 
lord’s speech against that bill, argument 
for argument, topic for topic, illustration 
for illustration. A . similar coincidence 
was likewise to be found between sonic 
^ma^bsin the Beacon on the bill to pre¬ 
vent cruelty towards anim.ils and a speech 
made upon it'the; learned lordr He 
therefore left 'it .to fhe House to judge 
wlmthec the .learned lord. hW no sort of 
chare lo the management of that paper.— 
'The leeniediord appeared to have some 
reluctance at the time hd wrote the letter 
vbich be .bad' quoted to withdraw his 
tiame from ibe bond t but he was after¬ 
wards obliged to ■ do so under circuni- 
jCtancea wtuch utdelibly fixed upon him 
■and hia'oolleagues the whole disgrace and 
infainy of the thing. Indeed, the fact 
was^'tliattbough.pnthe IJih of September 
be. irdused to withdraw his name from a 
.iear qf prejudicing one of the parties in a 
court of justice,' not ton days afterwards, 
he did withdraw it, but not until the whole 
secret and n^s^ry* of it had oeen fully 
'unraveHed. ^ Suicb was the defence of the 
'leornisd lorda moral point of view. He 
.wo.uld now insider it in a legal point of 
'view,, and as applicable to the high situa- 
-tion w^iich- the Jeamed lord filled. He 
'Vvae.shrn that the learned lord could not 
dispute, thatb^ tho Beacon bottd, he and his 
iCoHeagues bad I n^e themselves pro- 
^rie{toraofUiat’.paper; and having done 
cb, it, would >in vain for them to say 
,..that* they..were >i\pt responsible for every 
.,tbipg.tbat;appea?ed in-it. What would 
>thelord say,-supposing an indivi- 
j^tial whicne he Was prosecuting for a libel 
,,.Waato'cav to hmy?-**. I am not only igno- 
the .Stature} of Ihlg libel, but am 
^vhfoc to. itd'Tery ^istence. It has been 
guld^Ked.b^tny agents, not only without 
•my cobtrary to my ex- 

he not reply: 
.yqttl kh<wio|gly.raiwe yburself respon- 
.aihla!.f<W.(aveiy . thing published by your 
/Kghntfcfmd yj^r i^fforance of the libellous 
o.attwn-;^.this°pUbUcation-can by no means 
, theltef^Ott. from.the consequeneus of dis- 
..semhtaung: ifi.’.'. 3'hRt this Was strict law. 
. had;. been licsfablished in the celebratecl 
case.of captain Jolmson. But how couhl 
the noble lord ever use that.argument in 
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future? If he did, what answer could he ducted on principles the most gentlemanly, 
make to the individual who should wield But this was not all. He must heg to 
against him the very argument which he refer the House to one ot those transac- 
now wished to employ in his own de- tions in which it appeared that the person 
fence ? He could not see how i|he learned the most deeply interested in favour of 
lord could extricate himself from the this paper had committed himself in a 
dilemma to which such an argument manner the most extraordinary; and why 
would necessarily reduce him. such cobduQt had not been prevented or 

The hon. and learned member then prohihited by those wh* had authority to 
proceeded to remark upon the strange si* interfere, he was af a loss to understand, 
tuation in wjhich the .learned lord was In October, 1821* after the most ^oss 
placed, in appearing as the pubh'c prose*- abuse bad been for some time lavished 
culor of Mr. Stuart for the death of sir A. upon him in the Glasgow Sentinel, Mr. 
Boswell. What must have been bis feel- Stuart thought fit to -bring an action 
ings, whilst he conducted tbat'trial, upon against Robert Alexander a/td W. M. 
recollecting Uiat it was tbe's;fstem ^ro* Borthwick, os the publishers of that jour-* 
inoted by the money and the patronage nal. Of the grossness of that abuse, the 
which he had given to the Sentinel and House might judge by the following ex- 
thc Beacon that had compelled Mr. 'tract* The passage was an allusion to 
Stuart to resort to the vindicatioh of bra: sowe personal encounter that had taken 
injured honour ? He was abburto state a place between Mr. Stevensbn and Mr. 
case in proof—that the manner in. which l^art. ♦* What did Mr. Stevenson do 
the Beacon was condubted bad led to a to take ameiUls for this gross outrage on 
violation of tlio peace, and to this end he his^person? Just what any gentleman of 
should tcad a short extract from that respectability should have done, and 
paper. [The passage wak to the effect, .what no person of the least claim to the 
that the readers of tl\e Beacon would ob- character of a gentleman could have 
serve a change in the name of tbu pub- -avold^. Ho sought satisfaction from his 
lislicr of tlio paper; that this circum** antagonist. But,' oh, shame to the dis- 
stance was caused by Stevenson’s having honoured, blood of the house and name 
been that day called upon to keep the of Stuart—hei with ti meanness, only dis- 
peace for the space of 12 months, and cernible in low life and in humble society, 
under large recognizances; and that as it sought his personal safety in tlie most 
appeared, that the saro'e acknowledgment glaring 'cowardice., The blustering and 
in proof of his being the publisher as had the passionate are always in the rear of 
hitherto been made might-lead to what danger. - JamesStuart was consequently 
would, perhaps, be considered a breach pos^ as a. coward and poltroon. The 
of the peace, it was foundnodonger ex*, yery ndiblo |U^ oyster-women in the 
pedient to retain him ntthat situatibn.d 'streets of Edinbuigb - read the label, 
So much for the probable breach of thb nttraed upon* the: cirdumstances, and 
peace. He would cofne now to the pblusbed-for.their'patriot. ' We are not the 
iictunl one—to the mofo serious'charge.' advbcates of^beUing,’ God forbid!” 
of the parties in this dotie ^ Th 0 > next part of-these proceedings 

that which led to .Itbe'tcdtOmissiobi pfii opon -which he should touch, was, per- 
murder. A- distinct notice* was gi^n haps^ tbo'moM important of all. It im- 
the Beacon, of itsbeiogat ali tim^ Vea%: posed'upOn him the necessity of referring, 
tn give full sAtisfactiob^^iW Iw beiiig-at lb thefirst'place, to a paper, subscribed 
all times ready to give np' namosi add 'to, to wbich'he’feur^ the names of two lords 
, offer ” full 8atisfaciioa.’’; ' !'TheWtlc^1rW advocate*depote. ' Mn Stuart brought his 
thus: “ We abhor all coneealmont. tend action as'he'Iwd already said. In the 
should consider it quite unWoTthy Of the oonfee- of the proceeding it became ne- 
causc in which we aroengaged.*^ ’ oessarv'Upon the Condescendence given 

on to declare, that they wObId Wdvet*ife*<; -for' Mr* Stuart in' ><his action, for the 
fuse to name the writers oi^artioles’lo’the 'prmlerOnd proprietor of the Sentinel to 
parties concerned in- demandmg tlreib," 'give-in their' answers. These answers 
upon their being asked fmr; and therefbre, -were accordingly given in. Upon this 
as they disdained all concealment, ahd >cate' the two learned lords depute had 
were ready to giveTull satisfiiction wheor "given on opinibn, ” that the passages 
ever required, it-must be acknowledged ■iibellfcd were-not without sufficient provt^ 
4li3t their naipcr of all others was con- cation given; and were tvithin the (gif 
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and ordinary limits of newspaper discus- I on the paper at a fixed salary. IIow- 
sion.” The answers of the respondents! ever that^ might be, in November 1821, 
were these—« The respondents generally they were publishing the Sentinel at Glas- 
deuy the truth of the libel. They affirm gow, under the firtn of Alexander and Co. 
that the statements in the new.^)aper It was nof, very clear how this connexion 
complained of are true. They oner to was first broken. Thus much at least 
prove, by the evidence of persons of high was certain, that Borthwick was very much 
character and skill in the laws end prac- dissatisfied, and proposed dissolving part- 
tice of honour, tliat the conduct or the nership. In the same thontli of Noveni- 
pursuer, in regard t& the affair with Mr. her, 1821, Borthwick and Alexander cn- 
Stevenson, was most ungentlemanly, and tered into an agr^ment to that cifect, ac- 
deserving of every condemnation." This ' conipant^d by the conditions, that Borth* 
paper was signed, “ For D. McNeil, John wick should receive 20/. in money, and 
Hope.'* He would not suppose that 9(tf. in bills upon good security. These 
these persons could evefhope that such a bills were to be paid on a day named, and 
paper as tHby bad put on record, could to be delivered' before th^ ^th of Decem- 
Ibr one moment be listened to by any beK. Alexanderaccordingly paid him the 
court in this kingdom^ Hd tould tiot 20/;, dud gave him one bill for a small 
imagine that they were Igporantjl .that ‘amount; ti^ether thattvas i good one or 
they were aggravating the offencr, Jliy . A 0 |, did not appear;-but on the 18th of 
putting on tecord this sdrt' of defc^e, . Decetnber^ Borthwick not having been 
But those learned lords who had .signed able tp obtain the fulfilment of the con- 
the opinion had done ntdrd. Tbey hpjd , dlfcionv, instituted a proceeding before the 
recorded tlieir disposition fo countei&cd n^gistrates at Glasgow, witli a view of 
and support those n^ha were the wruWrd having the contract' carried into execu- 
and the publishers oflibaBods teifiar^sV .tint);'or, ihcase bf not procuring the iul- 
that were calculated to lead ib bloodshed' fil^ehV of such contract, of being re-in- 
and murder. This partniular actibh < sfMed in the possession of his property, 
seemed never to have been regularly •'Now, oh the very day tttat Borthwick 
brought before the court Of jus^aty;' ^aye' notice that he would so proceed, 
But if the House looked at the paieiod'ht Alexander took thd necessary steps for 
which this « gentlemahly” phper, that advertising the dissolution ot the part- 
succeeded the Beacon, put forth the pas. itership between them. Judgment was 
sages libelled, and then rdfeited to thb proopunced, by the magistrates at Glas- 
opinion of the two leahaed lords depute, gbw pn the I4th of February following, 
they would find that the learhh}!' lords pttt , «ej|[tcrdained, that within six days of 
this defence on record at a’ time ^hen^ ' that date Alexander should deliver to 

they were not sure but ityni|tht be their . Borthwick the bills conclmlcd' for in 

duty, on finding the same patdeahloui^t bis'petition; failing to do so, then 
to trial again, tor heaf case. ' , Aiey ' deecfrncd tlie other alternative. 

But, important and Usiani'shing as ^e ,That aiternative was, the taking posses- 

facts were which- be had tilireedy ipep* ; Biop 'Of his former property and interest 
tioned, having shown'the learOed';hS" the pa^ in .question. Borthwick, 
lord had disqualified biiOlelf byJhiS bwb deHipOd to take possession on 

acts from doing jostfdO to'the situa- ;.fhe'20th bf ‘ Febriivy as he was entitled 
tion which he filled; 'Wl^’yecthht'tO' toJjOrbpt'oil the fitst of March, armed 
state of the conduct of t1^kir^n'edli>t4' wrdh’hmjudgnirati he entered on the pre¬ 
in direct connexion With jiplS^ wner^'the business was carried on, 

city, which did,* in his Opiiii^',/cl^yly ;i^d reftffiiiibd thelhe fo^, ten hours.^ He 
establish the strongest proof of op'plh^ibtiv, bipo hfs own key, and opened 

and injustice. It wps tho case bf Will^tO' ■ fli§ safe,' bf i^bich he was thus the 
Murray This pbt‘^oil WaiB the llekai prdpHetdr. fle-todk those papers 

proprietor and editor of the ClydSdale' |wmth^^(i i^nfed -fittieg fq him, as the 
Journal, in November 1820, wheii he fifit 'pifepidetorOf the coqberh; to carry away, 
had the honour of receiving the counte-- add'rettirdted Tibi|rtb,’aftef this “ robbery" 
nance artd protection of the learned lotd/ bduldhp-sb ctined) of his Own office. 
BoVthwick had at that time some coh- ' From the 20th'bf Febhiary to the 1st of 
nexton with a person named Alexander. March; Alexander ttiok no steps to im- 
Soroctimes he seemed to have been a peach the acts of Borthwick. But without 
partner; at others, to h^vo been employed] impeaching the judgment, trumped up a 
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story of a debt—since proved to be utterly every part of those which had been had 
unfounded—and, on the 2nd of March, before the ^ raagiatrates of Glasgow was 
procured llorthwick to be arrested for it. opened to him; that the counsel for Alex- 
Borthwick was imprisoned in the gaol of ander was Mr. D. M’Neil; and that, tire 
Glasgow, and liberated on the 10th of lord advocate was fully cognisant of the 
March. The course which Bortbwick whole aSair. Mr. M’Neil knew that 
took, after getting possession of his pa- Borthwick had taken possession of the 
pers, was, within very few minutes, to paper in question under the authority of 
record his own act in Glasgow. The the magistrates at Glasgow; that he had 
mode of committing this theft on his own subsequently , been acalled before them, 
property in the mean time had not been and was by them acquitted. On the 3rd 
unknown to Alexander and the otlier of Apri}, BortWick was arrested at Dun- 
parties concerned in the pa^er. But on dee, under the apprehension, as it had 
that same day that Bortnwich was thus been stated, that being ol^liged to fly from 
liberaled, anothei^ step was takep by jusBce, be was about to proceed to Arne- 
Alexander. He charced Borthwic^ ipth rica. For a man intending to go to Arne- 
a theft. When a charge , of this ripa, it certainly did not immediately ap- 
was to be proceeded in it was to be doi|^ . pear that the best way he could take* was 
in one of tw>o ways-^-either by the p^oV to proceed to the eastern coast of Scotland, 
curator fiscal taking oja..hiipse.(f .tjtie rie«' Borthwiiek, however, was arrested, ina- 
sponsibility of tlie prpceeding, jap by' nacled^ put in hons, which we/e too small, 
the party, the pursuer, .acting,with .1^ ppd produced to the unfortunate indi- 
approbat'ion and cogpi^ceoftae procu» vidutui the greatest suffering imaginable, 
rator fiscal. Now, when the, charge id He was*cpmpe11ed in this condition to 
this case was first m^e, it was in the crUiA a public place between two men 
name of the procprator Qscal alone, wm were artped, appearing as if he were 
without any mention of Alexander, ihpmqetdcsperateofmalefactors. Between 
When the (laper was brought before the these, two. persons, armed with pistols, 
procurator fiscal, it was remarkable thpt Bt*t^thwickwaseoiiveyedinto^ost*chaise, 
he signed it with the addition only of the and brdpgbt to Edinburgh. There be was 
word concurs.*’ The inference^to,be impHspned, and all access to him denied, 
drawn from this was, that the pppeWaipr. In Edinburgh gaol he. was treated as the 
fiscal was so struck with a coavictiphVtbat, wpirst' of jid.alemctors. He applied for 
there was not the Iqast foundation for the bai], and .was opposed^ and it was at length 
charge, that he did this in prdip to relieve retpsed. U^p the 6th of April he was 
himself from the responsibility ptrOpr Tpd^tedi.the lprd advocate being his pru- 
pearipg to have given any weight to it. sec.btor. . The day of trial was fixed for 
But the only magistmtes before whoip ,the’24)tb of . Anril; but when he came 
Borthwick was brought q&even^eould be,: intb court to take his trial on that day, 
on this account, were, the, magistrates o( the public prospeutor-depute, Mr. John 
Glasgow. Their verdict,wa8« that no Hope, d^d not tlfink fit to bring the case 
grounds whatever were 1^jtor the cbaig% op. Byery effbH was made by the counsel 
and accordingly dl^toisifd . b%* ; of Mr. tO induce him to bring 

From Glasgow, Borthwick . ijt ooVhut ip BorUiwick himself ex- 

burgh and Dundee. , Atkjptk those.placipia jpr^ed hm great; anxiety to be tried, con* 
he lived without any view to,coqj^l^menJ^ sciquI'Of His, own innocence.' The repre- 
A legal proceeding;sphtative pf the ~ldi^4*ddvocate, Mr. John 
instituted at ElBnbprgpiM^Clb^'P®^! .tiiiaqiubKc-prosecutor, on the day 

by Mr. Stuart,,bjut 

alreaty aware of enying he was not in- 

their CQosequeacei^,heiw^i^"qp| <^nd',to, t;ry,^iim(|n.. All the circum- 

them. The proceediM appf^q m’itoqr [ai^nei^, h'piyeyef; which had just been 
first inttance to ^ the j pbr !Mfded'to,tim Hpuae, .were known to Borth- 

tainmg possession of . a pai^.. ^ IwjckV.peoaecutorsi they had not under- 

mean time the duel betwe<to jgqhdthe^htestalteration; so that there 

well and Mr..Stuart was fought; and he|»' ;W^ dobing on the score of novelty in the 
a new course of things wquld open onthe to. be .pleaded. Yet Mr. John Hope 
attention of the House. It was proper ! said, “I will not try you; but I have still 
to premiso that in the proceedings that I thy 40 days and in his mercy and 
took plates before the sheriff at Edinburgh, kindness was pleased to say to Borthwick, 
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still In imprisonment, “ If you choose to • others to Ilume on the criminal law of 
po out on no small bail, I will not object.” ' Scotland! He would pul Borthwick’s case 
Bortliwick’s counsel replied in a way , to the feeling and sense of the House, 
which might serve to show wltat the ho- i This was n charge proved to be utterly 
nour and tenderness really were which ac* false ; and after all these proceedings, 
tuated the law-officers in making this pro- when the^day of trial came, the learned 
position to his client. Be it always re- lord refused to go on. But it appeared 
inembered that that client was accused of that the lord advocate V'hs 40 trammelled 
stealing his own property. When he saw in his situation, that he was obliged to re- 
so many grave authontics arrayed against fuse his concourse 1 Good God! was the 
him, he might, well look with some sus- lord advocate all-powerful in every thing 
picion at their proffered tenderness. Mr. but in standing between oppression and 
Cockburn, the counsel for Borthwick, the oppressed ? Was be only to be the 
said, “ I can not advise ray client to take instrument of, not the defence against, 
the benefit of Mr, Hope^e offer; for if he persecution? He.conjured the House to 
iloes, he IdUes his chance of getting, finally recollect, that all these jpreceedings took 
rid of this charge under the act of 1701/’ place, in a cohntry where there was no 
His* only chance of doing so was,.to aCt grand jury-^where the learned lord origi- 
under the proceeding that had been taken nated all prosecutions on hi» own respon- 
outagainsthimby the. lord advocate;, add tibility. He.b^ged leave to ask the 
the utmost farther length to which t^t ’ learned lord one question. If he thought 
could then endure was.^O days. There- Borthwick innocent at Glasgow, and he 
fore Borthwick wisely chose; to say,. « I did not choose to proceed against him, 
will remain in prison, and rather put my why did he not discharge him? If he 
trust in the protection of mi acl.of^- thought him «lill guilty, why did he allow 
linmentthan accept the. offer of the l«r4 Mr. Alexander to interpose ? The answ er 
advocate.” Mr, Hope afterwards con- spoke plainly for itself. The learned lord 
tended, that the law. of Mr» Colburn, knew tnu there was no foundation for the 
who had so well advised bis client, was ebar^, and that it arose out of nothing 
quite wrong. But Borthwick decided to but the spirit of persecution. Such was 
remain in prison tiH .the expiry of the 40 thq case with regard to Borthwick, with 
days. rreviousIy»td this, he had been this sinMe exception, that immediately 
removed from the gaol in Edinburgh to after Mr. Stuart’s trial was concluded, 
that of Glasgow, .^ter the 40 days, had Borthwick was released. Within 48 hours, 
passed, Borthwick, finding that no (dia^e without any trial, without an opportunity 
was attempted to be brought against him, of |g|pg the learned lord, or of appealing 
applied to the justiciary, court for .redress, to Wiry, ■he.was discharged after Todays’ 
and pleaded, that, under the act of 1701, confinement. It was worth while to trace 
he was entitled to be discharged. So said the eonnexion,pf this injured individual 
the judges, too; and an:order ftw his iibe- jw.iih the learned lord. In 1820, he wrote 
ration was actually given. ..^ut on tlje to him that, he should be happy to get 
same day, and after it wgs kooasn that government adverttseroents into his paper, 
such order had been given by' the, Ihedaof but could. not see*bow it could be done; 
justiciary, application wp made tp thesft at>d in the same year be signed a recom- 
setting out that a qhwgehadheeubrought aUieb.daUon of^tlte journal conducted by 
against Borthwick by AlexandaRs^lth the ftortlivrick. The instant, however, that 
concurrence of the learn^ lditd.;.'.ihat thji cftthappy roan became instrumental in 
charge being the. same in Its exposing cahimmators and slanderers, he. 

though somewhat varied in -its fiwa^iwllh aga^.tysraated W.Htiodee* put in irons, and 
that, which the magtstrateSiOfGlasgow.fUtd tnagte^ with unosutd, with unhoardibf se- 
already heard and dismissed, and which vtsity. ■, A4ay. .was.^ed.Cor.bis trial; the 
those parties' dared not to bring agawsl hmoed losd , and^Mr. Alexander jointly 

him. After (his, Borthwick waasufajeoted {trjtKwcdftd-. t^atnat. him>: hut when Mr. 
to a series of persecutions. The..learned Bt^itt-was acquitted, Borthwick was set 
lord might say “ I had no optipn-«l.w 4 S free« . .Gould^anyman, then; hesitate in 
not bound to give, my concurrence.” He saying that tlrecehadcxisteda strong desire 
(Mr. A.) had already shown in how few to createa. prejudice against Mr, Stuart 
instances this concarrence was resorted on his trial by these .steps against Borth- 
to in Scotland. He had, referred to some wick i It could not be forgotten how the 
authorities oft the subject, and among press teemed with, paragraphs copied from 
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the government journals in ' Scotland, device was thought of. An action was 
alleging that Mr. Stuart becamb inipro- brought by Stevenson against a man of 
perly pos'cssed of the papers, in order to the name of Nimrao, a journeyman en- 
augment that prejudice. The attempt gaged in .the office at 25s. a week, upon 
tp implicate Mr. Stuart, and it formed a the allegation that Nimmo was bound to 
prominent part of the indictment, which, indemnify Stevenson against the conse- 
in the opinion of the lord justice clerk, queneCs of the - actions for damages 
was not only not proved, but absolutely brought against' him by a noble lord, (A. 
disproved. A very Con'vtncing part of the HamiltonY and Mr-, Gibson. On the 
case was what took place on that trial, very day this lictitioits action was brought, 
Whenever a witness was examined, up' Nimmo took his departure from Edin- 
sprang a-counsel for Mf. Alexander to burgh for Paris, where he still remained, 
require that the witness might not remSin Without going into detail, he would tell 
in coiyt after he had been examined, leet the learned lord, that if he thought the 
he should hear what others might depdie, good opinion of his foliow'citir.ens of any 
and adding, that all of them would nave /value, it was of the utmost importance, 
to be called again on the next Mionddy. that' he should submit both Chenpe and 
Who was the individual that mjide thtt Nimmo to examination. He never should 
request? The learned lortl'would Pet be satisfied of the rectitude of the learned 
deny that he was very Itecfuentljr employed lord, unless Cheape and Nimmo were so 
as an assistant in the office of-Which he submitted. • 

was the head. But whether this Wdfe or He had now concluded his statement, 
were not so, there'sat • the -leartied' lord, With the excc-;itiOn of one point.' Some 
taking care that the prejudice 'shbuld be time before the Beacon was established, 
kept alive to the latest ttiOment. If aUch t|^ ^dibbuigli Cprrespondent received 
ohuses as these did nof justiiy inquiry, it the regular support of the learned lord : 
was impossible tlmt any case demanuibg a'great portion of the influence of govern- 
it could be made out. If the House did ment was used in its favour until the time 
not inquire, it must be dead to every of the Queen’s trial, when the editor found 
feeling of justice, and Idstto all sympathy some reluctance to insert all that was rc> 
with the oppressed. %'Without investiga* qtiired of him. Displeasure was accord- 
tion of such matters, thefe could be no ingfy expreraed, and afterwards the 
real liberty, for it was impossible to con- Beacon - was set up, the Correspondent 
ceive a more direct inro^ Upon'it/than sustaiUing great loss by the withdrawing 
such a cruel persecution under the forms of the support it had before received, 
of law. '' Sttbseqaentiyi the friends of the learned 

He put it to the Hoqse, wbetl^ he hwd a^hi fumed their attention to the 
had not now redeemed' his .pledge, when Correspondent, but some unwillingness 
he asserted that justice^had been per- was displayed to libel the noble member 
verted for bad purposes. He wished the^; ftW‘lAn'arx, and Mr. Stuart, and the arti- 
Ilouse to grant inquhw for many reasons, bles Were returned. Nevertheless, nego- 
First, because as a '^OtChtUan,'he was ; throes were eoutinued, with « little more 
anxious that minisfors/'thn H^OSc, abj^ ; OOUtiOn, indeed, than in the case of the 
the country, should'l^w;;howfScotlhird • Beacon. The negotiation was undertaken 
was governed. Secun^y, for'shke* b» the* part of certain individuals, and in 
of the learned lord himsdr: for he'^oUld sbme'degree respected the pOint to which 
not be deemed free frbm tffiftf.'mid'ithpu^ personal abuse and scurrility was to be 
tation, unless a , drried. The nndn question was, wjio 

partial investigation’too1itpilaidb*\Hew(^iJd ^ould be the'"editor ( and it naturally 
here mention,that therewere stnih persons seemed essentirflthat he should bo a per- 
as Mr.- Gibson and Mri CheapCt ara wfrh son not known in Edinburgh. They re- 
their- assistance, he" thought'hei'xdald - tamed Some degree of partidity for the 
make out a ground'whiufriWodhf'ensure' bid i^^em of the Beacon, and as it 
him the support of the learned'^rd'M^ was'" diBMtable to have an editor who 
self. Mr.Gibsdn brought on ha fob agahiit Would also perform the part of a bulljr 
Mr. Cbe%e,' a genmman of the bari end a bravo, they pitched upon an 
stating him to be tber real editor of the irUh student. Afterwards thpy made 
Beacon, and against another person of a change for a gentleman from Oxford, 
the name of Gibson, nrfs action was no This was One part of the case to which 
sooner commedcbd. than a mostmgenions he should proceed, if the House' granted 

VOL. vn. 4R V . • 
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a comruittec, and in all these transactions 
respecting the Correspondent he should 
be able to connect one or other of the 
(h'own counsel as a principal actor and 
mover. These events were quite recent, 
lie was sorry to have been under the rie- 
ecssity of auilrcssing the House at such 
Icngtli', but he entreated it to recollect 
that on this occasion it was the arbiter of 
theTatc of S'cothind. *The present appeal 
was made to it because it could be made 
to no other quarter; and he was greatly 
mistaken if it would not, by its vole, de¬ 
cide that he had made out a Strong 
/cicic case, requiring a full, fair, free, bnd 
impartial inquiry. He had endeavourtid to 
show that these proceedings were conduct¬ 
ed upon system ; that the papers he b^d 
named were patronized, encouraged, and 
maintained by persons holding situations 
which oughjt to have prevented their in¬ 
terference ; alw^s referring to the learn¬ 
ed lord and his colleagues as public pro¬ 
secutors, He had shown thal: the dis¬ 
trict of Hamiltort had been ovferrun-^tfiH 
libels ; that the town, f^rmniy the abt^ 
of peace and concord, had been distract¬ 
ed by heart-burnings and political anittio- 
sitics, .and that'the conservator of'the 
peace had been the fontenter of the dis¬ 
pute. So extensive and powerful had 
fieeii the edl’Ct of jtbe example, that fronO' 
Inverness to Du trifries, newspapers had 
been established more or less Upon the 

i ilan promoted by the Icuined lOrd; and 
le regretted to add, that in 'sOme instances 
clergymen were coricernpd m them, 
though, generally speaking, they were 
supported by borough *tnagiiitrates, and 
by persons holding inferior situations in' 
tlio law, and who looked'up to the learn¬ 
ed lord in ]iis double cap|e|ty of secre¬ 
tary of state for Scritland; end. lord Advo¬ 
cate, fur recommendatid'u'arid patronag^;' 
He entreated the House to riBConet:^»|that' 
the death of sir -A. llds'iren'was 'ftqt'thp 
only result pf this 'systeiii 'hr'pehtonal* 
Ualumny. Mr. Scoti, a' gerii^lelhao’‘^f 
etfucation and chariteter, *hSd' |alliih’'VSA';- 
criHce to Scotch Kbels'i^nrji'oeath‘'ii'di^ 
seemed to jive slancfererS^fresh' vtg’Ouf 
and fresh venom# ‘The 'fti^ viciliri Of 
tfieli* tnalignity had fallen 
to, their pistols; arid' hep^ite '-t^bey horiw 
elui^d'tbat they might prri^d'vVuli'im- 
pdriit^i 'He asked the House fo'pro- 
'‘Qduncri rip opii^Uin in the outset, hut'he 
'^holight.hp’bad’ihowi) ajsufficlent grduria 
'for inqtiirVi* He therefore moved, That:, 
a coramittee'.be ap^oiritod, for the pUV-’ 


pose of inquiring into the conduct of tlie 
lord advofate, and the other law oiiiccis 
of the Crown in Scotland, with i elution 
to the public Press, and more especially 
to inquire into the prosecution curried on 
against Wl Bortliwick." 

The Lord Advocate said, he felt it a 
painful duty to be obliged to rise upon 
ibis occasion. There were few men 
whose conduct had been so arraigned : he 
believed it had happened to no man before 
him to be thus arraigned before il"' 
Commons' of England. Nothing could 
be more diflicult than the task which he 
bad tb discharge’ upon this occasion. He 
felt that in approaching this discussion, 
hisocharacter, credit, arid future happi¬ 
ness were at stake. But, while he said 
this, be did riot mean to complain cither 
of the mannef or the time of bringing for¬ 
ward this motion. He certainly was not 
prepared, from the nature of the notice 
given by the learned member, to expect 
such a statement. He thought from tiie 
noticb, that there would be merely a ge¬ 
neral inquiry into the Press of Scotland, 
arid no more. When Mr. Whitbread 
made a motion' respecting the lord advo¬ 
cate rif that period, he first moved for 
certain documents, which put the House 
and the coun'ry 'in possession of the 
charge: aiid the lord advocate was fully 
prepared to meet'it.* With him,how- 
ever,-it was jdiSbrent: he now heard, for 
the first time, many of the charges which 
He called upon to answer. He did 
nof^Bbwever, complain of this, but ha 
qiust be pardoned for saying, that he 
o'Wed the leafi^d member no particular 
obUgation for the course he had pursued. 
'I^iil he entertained no hostile feeling : be 
knew the'learned member’s brother well, 
pf ■thb''lenrned mover he had no other 
'khtiwlridgb thaii as a member of that 
arid’ari''’Bb!le advocate at the bar; 
" end he was’ sure-ih^ the learned mem- 
, bet** ^ebai^Citur tVas npt likely to suffer 
flr^ *tni!‘l»lble‘*m|ffrfipr in"Which he had 
iiri'erodui^’mft iqliljliori;' ' But, in common 
imfmeiis’,^’the'xharge biigbt to have been- 
brought' sbbti'after the alleged offence. 

' fa’cW ikfbbe., mride public ten 
imbb.iN'rifetf.*'‘Th 1821, the Cor- 

!rifeki^'riidb'rit^'’:W&‘”kribvrn to the world. 
iDannJ'’thi8 iateriplj had been said all 
!crirbi‘'l^btiari3,‘t.hht hb 'did riqi dare to 
fticeHouse‘qf'Commons.* But, 
thouj^' ho had bebri' jpresent on the first 
day of tbe'^sesfibn’,' arid'for two triontbs 
afterwardsi' the learnrid member had given 
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no hint of liis intendod procc^inf;. It 
was not until the day before the Easter 
recess that the undefined notice was 
giyen-r-three days after the unfortunate 
affair in whici) sir A, Boswell Igsthis life, 
when public feeling was most roused re¬ 
garding it, and wheu discussion seemed- 
least of all proper. Thus it remained 
until the day was fixed, when he had. in* 
timnted his intention of going down to 
the trial: thon, and pot .till then, was a 
day named, and he had proceeded, to. 
Scotland with it hanging - over, his head-- 
Surely, if at all, it was the d^ty of the; 
learned gent^emah to have brought for* 
ward his accusation before that.impprt^t 
trial; for if he had disgraced hjs, office, 
he was unQt to discliarge a duty so 
responsible. He had always. qpnclu4e4 
that the case was to be limited to bis own 
acts and deeds: lie did not imagine that, 
it was to.include ibis friends; -and as the 
complaint extended -both- to bis. personal 
conduct and to his official charaptety tlie 
motion ought to have; been divided into, 
two parts, that each might Be separately 
answered. Ho begged.farther to remark, 
that lie hardly came before this synod 
fairly. For the last fortnight.the.press 
had teemed with i^aftvr obviuudy in? ' 
tended to affect the minds of members; 
but he felt confident that the audience be 
was addressing would, dismiss all such,, 
matters from their recollection, ands 
would decide the question on its fabyind 
honest ineriis. If the learned gen^P^an 
could postpone his motiqn until the pre* 
sent day, surely he might have delayed 
it a little longer. At thft' moment a suit 
for 10,000/. was pending against him iif 
the .Iiii-y Court, as a proprietor-of one of 
these iicws[iapcrs. , It^was to, come, on in 
tlio bc-giiming of the ensuing.month,, qiid 
liien it must be decide^ whether he.wM 
or was not responsible. , ^he learned 
gentieman had named cnany .pUier indivi¬ 
duals and among tljiem the solici(or<^e* 
nerul'of Scotland, ,Mr. .^qnei , Mr, 
jVI'Neil, Mr, Cbeape, and Mr. Ajtoii, and 
their case was peculiarly severe, because 
it was necessarily intrusted to' hiip,. wlien 
be had had no means of communication, 
—The learned lord then .proceeded to 
advert to what ^ bad fallep frpm .Mr? 
Aborcrornby on the subject of the powefs 
of the lore advocate, and contendetl t^at 
the prosecutions which, by Iho law of 
Scotland, he origintfted, had of late years 
been extremely limited. This fact showed 
that the general feeling was, that the 


powers had been faithfully, honestly, and 
hcaelicialJy executed. He also asserted, 
that the numbers of persons brought to 
trial in Scotland had bedn diminished, 
and were now fewer than in any other 
country of the same extent of population. 
In (rutli, the lord advocate brought no 
man to trial, unless there were ample 
grounds to convict him* He contended 
farther, that by,thc*Scotch law, the lord 
advocate could , only imprison for 100 
days, and not for MO days, under the act 
of ItOl. At the end of 100 days, tin; 
person charged witli a crime might com¬ 
pel the lord advocate to brings him to 
■ trial. In England, if an ohence were 
eomniiUed the .day after the assizes, tfic 
criminal might remain in jail for six 
months without trial. He now came to 
matters of fact.—He was charged , with a 
connexion with three newsjfapers. As 
to ..the, Edinburgh Cort’cspondent, the 
stateinent made by the learned gentleman 
was.^o him entirely new. He had, in- 
^d, occasionally seen the Correspon¬ 
dent;..it .bad been sent to his country 
bouse from time to time, but, excepting 
that, he solcmhly protestedhc'hadno know¬ 
ledge of, or concern with, that newspaper. 
If a committee could be appointed to in¬ 
quire without an implied sqntencc of 
censure, he courted thb closest investiga¬ 
tion. . He next came to the Sentinel, and 
he had been astonished to hear his name 
connected with it. -I^o Jtclp him. God, ho 
had^never. seen tb^ newspaper—be had 
never received-n-^eyer supported it, and 
never, in any shape, had had any concern 
with it. In 1819, he received a letter, 
.dated 3rd Nov., from a, person of the 
name.of Borthwick, in which he proposed 
a plgn .for thd establishment* of a news¬ 
paper.,., ; {^The learned lord here read the 
letter,, with his own answer, dated,Nov. 
S, , 1819.3 In bis . reply be had -refused 
lall interference : ■ but die same, individual 
made application in other quart ers, and 
succeeded in commencing the Clydesdale 
Journfd- HV had. unifo.cmiy refused all 
assistance;..!but. at last, in Nov. 1820, 

. Borthwick came to hint with a statement, 
subscribed by mwy gentlemen wUh whom 
he . tsas.,, acquainted- It 'stated, tliat 
Borthwicb had been actually ruined by 
supporting .that newspaper, and prayed 
that he wquld assist him. Still he re¬ 
fused to do any thing. He did not sign 
the paper—he had no recollection of 
having put his name to it—and the im¬ 
pression on his mind was so strong that 
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lie had not, tliat if he were sworn lie 
should say tliat he hod not signed it. Of 
course the paper would speak for itself, 
and if his name were affixed to it, it would 
show thaf he was in error. fMr. Aber- 
crnniby lianded a paper across tlie table, 
which was understuud to bear the name 
of the lord advocate.] That put an 
end to alt doubt; but he trusted that the 
House would give him credit for believing 
until he saw the paper, that be liad not 
signed it. The House would allow, him 
to say, that lie had dong reBid.ed in 
Laiiiir'k; had many connexions there; 
ami was applied to in his private capacity 
as a freehcvlder of bhe county to support 
a publication which seemed much needed., 
The press of Scotland al that thne was 
loudly complained of. In 1820, various 
trials had taken place for seditious and 
libellous pyblications, and insurrections 
hiul actually broken out in several .(Us- 
triets. Subsequently to that,period, die 
iress of Scotland promulgated the most 
icentious opinions, at\d every efforP^as 
resorted to for the purpose of stirring «p 
and iullaming th.e minds of the people- 
There was not a county in Scotlandifrpm 
which complaints did not arrive,, dg* 
scribing tho ill effects that were produced 
by the mamicr in .which the press #a8' 
conducted. Things were in'di>t^.situatiqn, 
when an individual recommended him tp 
give his support to the Ciydesdala. Jour¬ 
nal, wl'.ich, he observed, had. already re¬ 
ceived the support pf many , other, per¬ 
sons- He, perceiving that, the geeat'ob¬ 
ject of tlie press in Scotland wtui to u^ke 
the people unhappv and.dissatisfied with 
their condition, dfd promise to recotn- 
inend the paper in, question .amongst; 
those who i{ere exposed to thq. operation 
of the licentious press. Bi^t support 
did not extend, and was qot mqant to .ex¬ 
tend, to any improper a^tic|e8.„ll)at w^ht ^ 
appear in the paper; noi,thCf. did. ho ad¬ 
vance any money towards ,upbplfijbg:4‘ 
That publication sopiiv ceased. 
Bprthwick became, a bqnk.rvqit.^ihis types 
weic sold, and purchased,hyi^f- Alev 
ander. Shortly aftenyards'tbey .f^moiied 
to. U.lasgjpv, and' set 
called the Glasgow SentioeJ... !^ow, ,^1^ 
learu^ gentleman Imd.spukep of JiboH 
which. appesred in that, paper^ before he 
(the iofd advocate) knewi tmy, thipg 
about it. .He expected, that, tho Ici^nea 
gentleman would, iu making out a prjim^ 
jam case agaipst iiim, have read some, of 
t)iu8e libellous passages; but had done 
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no such tiling. How could he be respon¬ 
sible for Uvhat appeared in the Glasgow 
Sentinel—-a paper ofa different name from 
that which he had been originally called 
on to support, conducted by different 
persons, and going to different places ? 
Was it fair to say, that ho should answer 
for what appeared in it, when he declared 
that he never gave it any as.<i$tauce di¬ 
rectly or indirectly 1 He disowned it 
once for all; and he declared before the 
House, that it was untrue to assert that 
he countenanced it in any shape whatever. 
—He now came to. the most serious part 
of this charge—he meant that which re¬ 
lated to an individual hoj^if/g the place of 
siiSrifi'-subsUtute, having written fur the 
Sentinel. . Whether that pc^^o^ had or 
had not written any thing in'the paper in 
question, be could not say. But he felt 
it right to state, that he bad intended to 
make/an entire change amongst his 
sheriiSs substitute; but, in consequence of 
tito hurry of business, and the difficulty of 
findingiproper persons to fill the office, he 
was prevented from carrying his inteii- 
tipos into effect. Consequently, the indi¬ 
vidual alluded to, still remained in the of¬ 
fice .dfsheriffUr-Now, as to that part of 
the pharge-r-wliich'referred to the Beacon, 
it was certainly true, .that at the end of 
the year 1820 , a number of gentlemen of 
great respectability, but none of whom 
.aeted . under his influence, did tliink it 
would be advantageous to the country, ai 
thatpapment, if a newspaper were cstnb- 
lislmdr>not.for the purpose of oppression, 
but to meet and to expose the doctrines 
,contained in libellous and seditious papers 
^hicb .were disseminated in every direc- 
tipn, .Having oomo to that resolution, 

,and.a-sum.;of 1,500^. being wanted to 
rmrry itdnto effect, it was agreed that it 
sMuld be subscribed for at the rate of 
each... Application was made to. him, 
he certainly did,subscribe. [Hear! ] 
.He'did net com.e.into.that House to deny 
any.,ifmt» but 40 state bfildly and fairly 
.what-fie did; He. would contend, that the 
objei^,-^. those individuals was a just, 
. hdflfiSt^and,legal ene- He gave that sum 
pf! .l^f.put of.>^bi.a.evta,pocket; and, in 
‘fdvsholeft h* ^oit that .he. bad not done 
, tj^wflich Wjas'unlawfuh OJ^ an act of which 
he ought, to be phamed, Tho publica- 
tHm.pt^menced in Jau, 1821r and, kn- 
mcdi^ly, afleij its. commencement, he 
pfoceed^.tq JL^ondnUi where he remained 
'dll the end of June, . He, during that 
time, paidattention to the publication: 
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he dill not peruse it, he was ignorant of cern in the property of the newspaper, nor 
its contents. It had been said, that it any other responsibility rcgardihg it, ex- 
contained libels, but the learned gentle- dept that they became bound in the stint of 
man must know that sontething more 100^. each. They were not proprietors; 
than mere assertion was necessary. He they had no control, no comrivand over 
would, therefore, ask, why l/e had not tlte concern. The learned gentleman had 
read some of those libels ? Why he had laid it down ai bis opinion, that the bund 
not enabled* the House to jadge of the made liini ftnd the Olbef gentlemen active 
nature of the writings to which he had parlies in the concern. He took a very 
alluded? He had not done so; and the difterent view of thtf subject. The quea- 
only alleged libel wiiich had excited tion was now,* however, under the consi- 
public attention, was that directed agahist deration of the Jury court; and it was for 
the noble lord opposite (A.'Hamilton}., the House to decide, whether they.'would 
which had been tried within these few" now give an opinion on that case, or leave 
days, and in which case the jury gave' it to the court before which it waspend- 
but one shillfh^damages. There was no- fng. He certainly nCvcr consTderetihim- 
cvidence before the House as to the p\ib* self os a proprietot of the paper, or as 
lication of any libels in that paper. On, being beneficially concerned with it. He 
that point rfo facts were stated, and of always looked upon himrelf merely as the 
course ho had nothing tO-answer; but it contributor of 1001.; and as the paper 
was proved, on the other hand, by the was said to be so ill-conducted, as it was 
verdict of the jury, in the Only - Case described to be a very atupid document, 
ivhich was judicially investigated,. that he thought his 100/. was gone for ever, 
the charge of libel was false. ' [Hear. He jrithdrew his name from it in the 
from the Opposition benches.] He. month of July; and when he had taken 
would only ask, whether the^jury by their dlfis coarse, all the other subscribers fol- 
verdictjjofU. damages, where 5,000/. were lowed. After that event, ccrlaiif state- 
laid, found that the charge of libel was metats appeaiied in the paper, one of which 
true or false I He had been appAed to. the learned gentleman had read; and he 
by Mr.'.Tames Gibsori, who stated that' (the Irird advocatO) thought it due to him-. 

was his intentioh to hiring an action '^If, and to the othes gentlemen who had 
against him (the lOrd-ddvocate) and originally fiiibscribedf*to intimate to the 
others, who, he believed, wer^ connected public, that they had withdrawn their 
with The Beacon, on account of sorde security froth the paper. Such was a plain 
dcUiniatory articles which had appeared in statement of tHe tacts; and taking‘him, in 
tliat paper; and Mr. Gibson wrote-j|9 hini the first placd,'es a private individual, was 
tu contradict them. Sir James Stuart was .th'eife any thinj; improper in what he had 
the agent of Mr. Gibson; and a corresi d'ohd i Papers Were supported to pro- 
pondeuce took place bni.ween him and sir muigate the' opinions held by gentlemen 
Janies, wliich was afterwards much Cbn»- who diffisredfrOm him in nofitics, and he 
mented on. Mr, GibOon ^n^the bond to could see ho 'reason why those who 
him, which he sent back again.' It -after- ‘thoughi; as fae^id'might not have recourse 
wards fell into the'hOiids of Alexander; '’{o the sb'me'system. There would bo an 
iiml gave rise to farther porrespondencei ertdtdall discussion, if this liberty were 
Complaints were made Bgtfihst the manhdt; hilowed only on one side; and,'there¬ 
in which the pape^'#as 'CondliCftld, fore; he'thou;|ht he had not done wrong 
Whether thc^ were true* or-false hd knew iy supporting the paper in question, to tlie 
notyjiut he certainly-wa^ not' responsible tatent hc hiad staleti. Surely,*as an indi- 
for the matter" euntamed-ift -it.'-‘'He vidual,'' he 'waS'entitled to use his own 
* had merely subscribed lOOSI. to hoppoift'lt, money as he ideUscd. ' T'iie queftion then 
in the first instance; or'rtihdr,'’h8'was*the was; Whether there' wps any thing in his 
way in which such things Wero-men'agedjil 'ptiblic"'k!luatiod that ought to ^have pre- 
Scotland, he allowed'-apph'dathHi to* be i^entedfiim'';fV6'm proceeding ns he had 
made to his banker fot that' Sbm; which done ? ' And'here tie confessed, he was 
was'to bo advanced bn hiS surety. He, Vomewliat at a loss to follow the learned 
therefore, became surety to'thO extent''bf member through the reasons he had ad- 
lOQl. sterling. The bond stated expressly duced to show that he ought not to have 
the terms under which that money was atf- subscribed. The learned gentleman 
vanced. ItwasmosteXpcessly understood, argued, that he (the lord-advocate) might 
that Uiose who subscribedhad not any con- be^judicially connected with a cause grow- 
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jog out of libellous matter published in , duties attached to which they were miser- 
the paper. But how could it be ? Libel in ably paid, it was never supposed that they 
ScoUapd W48 nof made the ground-work would give up their practice. It was 
of ajtcrimipal proceeding: it was prosecuted something new to him to hear censures cast 
by action for damages brought by the | on a coupsel for stating his client’s case, 
purty, injured. Therefore, so far as he | Objections were taken to the statement 
was.concerned, his public situation could i which those gentlemen had made; but 
i]ot affect the case at all. If libels did . Mr. Alexander and his counsel thought 
occur, the course for the aggrieved parly I those statements were of great importance 
to pursue was, to brmg his action, as the , to his case. Where was the impropiiety 
noble lord (A. Hamilton) had done, and of their signing a paper which set forth 
to call fur damages proportioned to the the case of their client? The learned 
evil of which he complained, If, on the gentleman arraigned them severely for 
other Jmnd, seditious articles against tlte haying done that, which, if they had not 
Crown andjihe government were published done, they would haVe stycriffeed what 
(and ccrtaitdy articles of such a nature owed to their profession. He be- 
wcrc not likely to appear in that news- lievpd those gentiemen Iiad done their 
paper), how would it affect the individual duty, because he was convinced they wore 
holdiug a legal situation, who had sub- incapable of being influenced by the con- 
scribed 100/.? Would his having $0 sub- tempdble motives attributed to them. It 
scribed prd^ent him from following up was nia etttraordinary thing that the lion, 
legal proceeding?. Was it to be,sup- and learned,gentleman should have made 
posed that the base idea of his haying ex-, such an attack on the solicitor-general, or 
pended 100/. in supporting the publieajjon- Mr. Hope, or,Mr. M'Ncil, or Mr. Laing, 
would prevent him from doing his dotv ? without the slightest previous intimation. 
The lord-advocate could not copciude w A|1 tbesp imilvidugls were introduced that 
damages, but only for punishmentt^gainst night witbpnt .most distant idea that 
an accused individual; and ther^ore there ettch, ign intention existed. The conse- 
was not the vestige,of reason to prevent quence was, that no one was prepared to 
him from discharging liis duty,, as ful)y,' enter jnto an explanation of ilieir conduct, 
and as ffitrly as unybUior iu^vidual in.Uiie W.idi. respect to the obloquy cast upon 
situation which he ffnd the honour to held, Mr. Hope, if the whole matter could be 
Many persons had been, tried'fbr>effence$ seen through, it would appear that he 
agahist thu state, coniqiitted, in ,c.onse- had been most^infairly treated. He was 
quence of the licentiousness of - the-press informed that a theft had been committed 
in Scotland; and it never had occurred to., of a ,.yer^ atrdcious. description. He was 
him,, that bis right as a.privatc individual, aware^pt the mode iu which the papers 
to arrest those evils was jnterfeied; with be- were procured by Dorth wick. There was 
cause he was ,a public oflBcer. . When he. nq,.iyarrcn,t >*1 .the, case;, nothing was a 
saw the manner in ,w)iich the pjqier was ♦crrapt unje^ it was regularly extracted, 
conducted in the .month pf July, he with- and placed in. the bands of a messenger 
drew his naftie from it, thO 'A messenger alone, 

facts were now belbr.p,th^ House'; pnd, ceu)d,perform that duty. No maji, not 
in his opinion, they .might .,bp .decide legaliy, .appointed,-could force himself 
without the intervention. .o(. a conitnittfeij l«,to the ji^misea of pother, for the pur- 
The learned gentleman ba^Jiq, thought; posq. pf serVing a process. It appeared, 
expressed himself father \tbp.,?t|'j9pgly ip.. thepefqte,.tp,,iVlE. Hope, that a crime was 
spei^king pf tyvohon. aiid. lg§ri^. friends,; coo«mt.ted.,.,HefeH that a crime miglit be 

of bisVho -alluded ,to,^e^rt^. Hope andj t^?,wt94h6djby:.C,par.ipe;r against tlic ro-. 
M’Nei,!. .l]ie learnqd gentijetpOi^^ een<^. hj^qqef pfa qppipa,^y; and it ojipearcd to 
sured them for siguiog ansyeiji'ltpj^japa^f] hftp, for purpose of procuring 
descpj^dcuce in a case in whrcilt they Were-, open the pri- 

compurneflh because ,they ,^eri^: vate^ dqfk.pif Alexander. Whether be was 
depute. . Hpw,, thpse gemleqiep were, bf qofiectid.l^t^.idea, was pfno 

not cxcluiiyid from professional practice... cqu^duho^ Homiglishe wrong in the 
because efoplpyed in the office he..I^d fftctji,;bij^ he yf^s.yight In his law. . They 
just mentioned; anj. to make the lord*. didnm meeli h^rje,’Qn facts- What lie bad. 
advocate responsible for their conduct, d^ni)dd.iiy 9 S;.stated to Mr. Hope, and. 
waaa.diing never bcfpre heard of Having . on that statement he bad acted. He was 
rc£cived deputations, for performing the [led to believe that a gross crime had been 
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committed; and he felt it necessary, as 
public prosecutor, to bring the accused 
party to trial for the offence. Bortluvick 
was in consequence arrested. As to his 
sufferings he knew nothing. He could not 
tell whetlier Borthwick had bepn placed 
in chains; but certain he was, that no 
order for usinjg chains was sanctionetl by 
the town council. After he was carried 
to Glasgow he was indicted; but on the 
day of his trial it was tliought right-—as it 
%vas felt that any investigation relative to 
those papers previously to the trial of Mr. 
Stuart would be, in some degree,'amici- 
patingf the general questioo'^to desert the. 
diet, leaving it to \he public p^aecutOr 
to bring the case forward on some dther 
occasion. If the learned gChtleniSn looked 
to the point of law, he would, find, that 
Bnrthwick had no right tobe^set at liberty 
at tlie time be was freed.' By the statute 
of 1701, he might have been' detained #0 
day longer. As to any wrOrig which he 
might have suffered, fat* be if from h|p\ td 
justify it. B}' the lawdf Scotland, if the 
public prosecutor charged a nerisott with 
theft or murder wrongfully, he hadikis ' 
remedy. And if the individual alldded 
had suffered injury, it . was for him'to 
apply to a court of law,' where hd would ' 
obtain redress. As ' the - pVobecBmgs 

which had taken place,* the government of 
tilt country had no knowleuge of any one 
stop that was adopted. Neither his m,^ 
jesty’s ministers who were then 'Btdunu 
Jiirti, nor any one who was privy to those 
publications, were acquainted with them. 
Therefore, if there wero any teftor, it 
rested on the individdial. who' now- ad-^ 
dressed them. That todindual bad Statetl^ 
what he had done; he had declared' his* 
motives; and if he hdd dond VrOi^, it 
was most proper and'fittirigthat fhe Com¬ 
mons of .England shouitt- condemn! Uil 
conduct, either by a jddgmfent of censure,', 
or b^such other tntwk of''disjpldasure as 
the case seemed tereduin;; and the comd- 
quence of whieh must be‘td',i‘etnb]ird’him 
from liis present situation.'' 'But{f, dn'the 
other hand, hd had donenothMkg'but 
the. circumstances calfed/fb'r^l'fie Wo^’' 
hope for a teontrary vefdidt.!' .-Still, in 
wliatevef wajr the case wa? decided," hd' 
would bow to it with perfect submi^ion,' 
and without' complaint.’,' U it pleased 
parliament by their vote to removd.'him 
from his situation, he shoold cohsole him- 
selfwith the reflection’that many gentle¬ 
men could be selected'fbr the office much' 
belter qualified to perfoiin its duties than 


he was. But this he would say, that no 
man could he fonnd who would endeavour 
to act more fairly, or to conduct the 
business attached to the situation with 

i p-eater moderation and impartiality, than 
le had uniformly done. 

Mr. Secretary Peci said, that upon all 
occasions like the present, when indivi. 
dual character and personal interests 
were involved, they, had* secured to the 
individual the indulgence of the House, 
as far as was consistent with strict justice. 
Upon such topics it was generally usual, 
anti it was always' wise to abstain from 
topics which apfiealed to men’s passions, 
and' led them from the exercise of their 
calm and sober' judgment. Upon the 
present occasion tike learned mover, not 
with the intention of doing so in all pro¬ 
bability, had’ appealed to some topics 
h^bly calculated to create an undue pre¬ 
judice against his learned fiTend. One 
was his allusion to the widow und children 
of the late sir A. Boswell, and another 
-to thi^death of Mr. Scott; an individual 
w])p upfortUilately*1ost his life in a similai- 
manner.- He'^did, therefore, think that 
ithe leafhed eentleiikan would have better 
‘dkehafgod his dUty by -abstaining from 
the-menti'Do of-these circumstances. 
Then, ajain, -he had brought forward the 
language of Mr. Hop|^an<l Mr. M'NeilJ, 
used'tn a pf'ivate conversation in a private 
idace, ahd Witlf a private client. He look 
this to be a very bitd precedent to set; and 
ifit had created any prejudice against his 
leariaed friend,' he called upon the House 
to discharge 'it altogether from their 
minds,pet the flduse look at the ca-se 
which it was called upon to decide. A 
:notit6 bad been given !)y the learned 
getitleitian, -.th^t, he should cay the atten- 
tiob oF-pariiamCnt to the -condui-t of the 
lord'adVdtiate,' as' connected witii his in¬ 
terference trith the public prt-ss. It w'as 
tbreC months since that notice had been 
giveoT'aiktl-not the smallest intimation 
bad,^ in the interim, been afforded, that tbe 
iearfted gCntlei^an -.meant to call in ques- 
lionf thb Conduct of aby other persons. 
The House’,then, was bound to di-cuss 
the-caije dpdn that notice t and they Avere 
asked fty decidd it 'upon the single sprocii 
of thS lehmed gentleman, and the papers 
which lie-htid read to the n6u>e. He 
would'first iallude lo-the conduct imputed 
tO 'the'lord advocate with respect to the 
pBp^r called thq Correspontlent. The 
learned gentleman, attempted to show, 
that, notwithstanding all which had passed 
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with respect to the Beacon, the unfprtu- l mended the present sheriff-dcpirte to his 
note dissention to which its conduct had i appointment, for the purpose of securing 
given rise, and the still more unfortunate Mr. Alton's continuance as sheriff-sub¬ 
conflict which ensued, the lord advocate stitote. Now, certainly, there had been 
had persevered in introducing a fresh a change in the situa^n of slierilt-depute 
paper^ conducted upon the same princi- of Lanarkshire. The chaiij^i had been 
pies by which the Beacon had been dis- introduced by himself. (Mr. Peel) at the 
tiuguished. What answer had the lord recommendation of the commissioners of 
advocate given to that charge i He had inquiry in Scotland: and its effect was, lo 
declared, upon In's snored honour, that he make the sheriff a resident in his county, 
was ignorant of all transactions relative increasing his salary from 500/. to 800/. 
to the Correspondent. As to that charge, a-year. The next step to this change in 
then, was the lord advocate’s answer, pr the natuye of .the office was to find an in- 
was it not, complete ? The next point dividual com^tent to fill it; and h^ had 
was the charge connected with the paper, purposely delayed the appointment more 
called the Sentinel. * If, afler the affair of < than.two months, to give,tiirie for the ap- 
thc Beacon, the lord advocate bad coo* plication of candidates." At length, a 
tributed to a newspaper pursuing the noble fKend of his, the first lord of the 
same course, he might justly*have been Admiraltjr, was about to visit Scotland, 
charged with misconduct for so doing; and he (Mr, Peel) gave him a list of tbo 
But again, upon this }|ead, what wasAhe parties applying, desiring him to consult 
learned lord’s answer ?. He declared, the law authorities in Scotland as to who 
upon his honour, that of. that paper, he. would be fittest to hold the situation, 
knew nothing. If tlie Rouse gave ^adit Ibw noble lord returned to him tlie name 
to the learned lord’s assertion>-*<anuVdio of the present, ^eriff-deputc, and that 
was there in ^he House wot».d ' gentleman was nominated. Such wa::! 
him credit ?—the question- WjpB at gp end. the history of the sheriff-depute’s appoint* 
The learned gentleman, in touching upon meat; and it .was for the House to judge 
the Clydesdale Journal, treated it as the.; whettfer the lord advocate had abused his 
same with the Sentinel, but existing under, trust. For himself, he had never even 
a different name. Put the House .would heard .Mr. Alton’s q&me until tiic present 
recollect that there had been a consider*. evaning-^As to the grand charge against 
able interval between >the failure off one his learned friend, that of his connexion 
of these papers, and the ertabilshment'of. Ni.th .The Beacon, it was undoubtedly 
the other ^Cries of No» Nol. At all true, that he had become security to the 
events, the lord advocote denied nny'con* extqnt of 100/. for that pap£r, that at the 
nexion with the Sentinel; . and. let the time, he was }o^ advocate, and that the 
House look at the nature of Wconnexion, paper in quesiion had made attacks on 
with Borthwick in theClydesdale JouspaK prtmte pharactec, which he did not stmul 
Could it even be pretended that jEhatcon** to (defend, or palliate. If it could 

nexion. bad been sought fpr hj tltedcrd be madet out that his learned friend had 
advocate? ff)n the contrajre,; Bg^ihWick. g^ven encouragement to those attacks, he 
had made the first gppijcation.;.afld t^o.uld huYo-i^en. the last man to advo* 
answer with which that applicaticni^hiad cgte bia cauruj but if he established to 
been met showed the o»>tatfi^wj^,wqioh his .pwii; S.atiffiiatiop,’ that those at^cks 
the learned lord had etptnarded huff.heen in no ; 9 ay.WntempIated by his 

with, the public press., t'hp.bocu .and, )eajlv|ed-fi:imd,; iiwgs due to justice that 
learned gentleman, referrjngrtff.tho , bei.sbQpld ,on4as^ to ^Indicate, him. 
lous parbgraphik^phtcb had beeu^uMisbed«(, iTi^ charge wjsk*^ hit learned friend hav- 
said that an iniiivitlui'), Koltffjbg a,|u^cjal; rind influence to the 

siiuajtion, Iqia been a party, tq^thMjfjyWei^. dilS^l^ ctUtmny and slander, 

of calumny and attack;. ' Thq 4*4bO charge, not by a defence 

gantl^pA alluded, in fact, to Mr, deifial of the fact, 

who, at the time in nucsti.o.n, wai sboViro^' exlpbivn tbjlt;Wa^«n of the first ct»u- 
siibstitute of Lanarkshire; and ffexibb t^S^.^brd advocate'edtli The 

marked that^,though h change had uken.; B^e.(^,.-ltit;'Ybr^ed to the state of the 
place in the o&ce of sberiff-depute, Mi;, preto-in Sji^apdi and the discontent 
Alton still confirmed indris office, ’the^ and insubordination to the law which then 
charge, as touching, tlie lord advocate^ existed. In proof of this, he referred to 
came shortly to this—that he had rccom- the letter-IVora the carl of Glasgow, Idrd' 
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lieutenant of llenfrew, to the secretary necessity of an energetic defence of the 
of state, in Nov. Isl9, which had been constitution, and asserted, th;it “ t?ic cvil>< 
printed and laid before the House. It de- of a free press were only to he corrected 
scribed *tlie progress of union societies, by a judicious use of its energies.” He 
and the wide circulation of seditious pub- wished the publishers of tlie prospectus 
lieations. If his learned frieitd in hia had adhered toil THear! from the Oppo- 
capacity, not of lord advocate, but of sitionj. He wished also that justice sluutld 
secretary of state, desired to apply some be so for done to his learned, friend, that 
antidote; if he followed the advice which he should be supposed, as he did, to fed 
had been so often given from the other the same wish. A* for the attacks on 
side of the House, to meet discussion by private life in the correspondence wliich 
discussion, to meet iniianimatory publica- had been published, his learned friend not 
tions by those inculcating obedience to only disclaimed all authorship, but all 
the laws, w'as his conduct to be wondered knowledge of those attacks. The hon. 
at ^ If he had taken the advice that had mover had inferred the participation of 
been offered; ff, without justifying private the learned lord in these atfacks—ist, 
slander, he had encouraged It^itinrale because the paper was regularly sent 
discussion, inculcated constitutional prin- bini; and 2ndly, because of liie .similarity 
ciplcs, and afrayed talents in support of of documents in the paper to speeches of 
the laws, would any one have thought hia-learned friend. While the learned 
him (it to he criminated by a vote ? Was it gentleman was speaking, he Ina] asked his 
the privilege of a free press, that talent learned friend, whether he had ever 
should find no support, but when it was written in the paper ? His learned friend 
exerted against the constitution ? What had aj^swered, “ I vow to God, never a 
were the principles to which the obliga* word of it.” As •to the case of Rorth- 
tion bound themP The bon,d reeked, wjCk, he should decline to enter into it, as 
that a newspaper, called The Beacon, had he neve»kbew that there was an intt'otion 
jnst been “ established on loyal and,cbn'> of bringing it* on. If they were satisiied 
stitiiiioual principles.” What the paper as to the conduct of the lord advocate, ns 
was he never knew, for he had never' connected with the press, he asked in 
seen a number of it; twit he was ainxious- common justice that 4liey would relraiii 
to see what the principkes were in the frominitiing upwilh it tiie consideiatien of 
prospectus. The terms which were there any other case. If the powers of the bird 
employed were certainly btrong; but there advocate were excessive, let them have a 
was nothing to show that it was the in- distinct motion on the subject, but lot 
tention to deal in piivate slander. He them not now press it into the service, or 
(lid not say, that, when the paper had d^- eke oirt'ihe proof that an officer ought to 
viated into that violation of its principles, be censured by an argument to show that 
it would not have been ^prudent-for his an office ougnt to be inrjuired into. It 
learned friend to have given i^ op. But< was not on the anomaly of the duty of 
if they made every man answerable for the lord'advocate, or the extent and ns- 
cvery paragraph which might appear in a serted excessivt^Mss of bis pt)wor.s, that 
paper to which he might have given hi% this motion could rest; and as to the 
patronage, though it might be extremum conduct of his subordinates, he (Mr. P.) 
just it would be attended ih its application' * would not say he would refuse an inquiry, 
with the extremesc injustice to the patt}*-! blit that he tnought it required a distinct 
They had heard^ on tli^otltef ride df tlie | ndtjee. Though the lord advocate was 
House, some high compHniehts to Megolijr responsible for his deputes, yet, in 
the conductors of newspapersIf hb point of fact, > he was 400 miles distant 
(Mr. P.) had charged the eulbgist>wit]i ‘'from them. He doubted not, from the 
extravagance, beeauae he could adduce cltaracterbf the parties, (he circumstances 
paragraphs hurting the feelfhgS' of'fe-' alluded' ‘to would be siitisfactoxily cx^ 
males*—because a paragraph had crept in,* plained; but there had been no time Kn* 
which perhaps the conductor himself expIanatioiD. They slioukl recollect, too, 
would wish to retrace—he should have that jn a few* days a claim was to be tiicd 
been thought to'have shown little faimesK against the lord advocate for lO.OtKV. 
The bond referred to the principles on damages, founded on his conduct in this 
which the paper wa» to have been con- very transaction; *and he could not but 
di^ed, and the prospectus stated those think that in going into a cemmittee, on 
prisciples. The prospectus slated the the assumption that he was a proprietor 
VOL. VII. 14 8 
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in the Beacon, would not be consistent | bounds which be had prescribed to him- 
wifh the justice which tlie House was self? He could not undertake to say 
bound to administer. ‘hat there mij'ht not be improprieties, and 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, it was painful very gross improprieties, in the paper in 
to him to rise at so late an hour, and, ho question; but he had known of none sucli, 
might add, that it was not very consistent aud the gfound of his panegyric was the 
with his tenq)er to offer himself as a vo- general absence of slander atid indecency, 
luntary accuser, or as the supporter of any The right hon. secretary had, with great 
accusation ; and he declared, that nothing skill, directed himself exclusively to se- 
but a sense of wha?was due to public condary and subordinate points, which 
justice and public decorum, nothing but might all be conceded to him without at- 
adcsire to protect private life froth slander, feeling the strength of the case. He had 
and to prevent'the field of public discus- entered hito a long argument to show 
sion from being turned into an exhibition what he had never heard disputed^—that 
of indecency, vulgarity, barbarity and if seditious principles were promulgated, 
blood, could have Induced him to enter it would be justifiable ,aiAl even com- 
himself as an accuser of >a public officer, ro^ndable in any man in office, to oppose 
towards whom h 2 bad no hostile feeling, them by the force of reason. 'I'he right 
WHiat bad always advantageously distin* hon. gentleman had said, thdt the learned 
guislied this country from other free states lord was justified by the prospectus of the 
was, the dc'ccncy with which public dis* Beacon, and had very dexterously sub- 
cussions hiu! bcefi conducted. Occasional stituted one word for another. He bad 
ihdeccncie.s, occasional excesses, these said the prospectus contained the prin- 
wore to be expected, and .these to ciples of the Beacon. Tar from it; it 
be found in all parts history; but ^s- ccMitain^d its professions ; and experience 
teniatk: attacks on the sanctuary of pri' convinced them, that professions, instead 
vate life, and systematic. violatToaa of the of being synonymous with principles, were 
laws of decency, were reserved for our frcqi^entiy a pretext for the most auda- 
owti unfortunate times. The grave ques- cious disregard of them. What had the 
tioii now before the House was, whether prospectus of a newspaper to do with its 
the public prosecutor in Scotland had not principles, when tile paper never con- 
mixed and blended liimscif with ‘this cci- tained discussion at all; when it was made 
minal system—whether hediad not adbrd- up of breaches of privilege, violations of 
cd it his encouragement in secret, until be ‘the decencies of society, intrusions on 
had been detected and dragged, to light— private life, and the perpetration of every 
and whether the House of Commons cotdd crime of which the press could be made 
avoid inquiring into the. proof thac bad the medium. The learned lord had told 
been adduced ? The right hon. secretary them, that he never read the newspapers 
h.ad said, that they wished to'decide on arith which he had been connected, and 
the speech of his bun. and learned friend: »particularly the Clydesdale Journal. If 
thoy wished to do no such thirm;; they so, how did it happen that he signed a 
wished to Inquire. The'^right hon. se- paper to recommend the Clydesdale Jour- 
cretary said, it was not "enough Utat an 'nar, from his experience of its principles? 
objectionable-paragraph sfauuid have been What.would be said in private life of a 
found in a paper to subjectItbe peMon’man wbo'would recommend a servant on 
vtbohadpatronizedittoacrimiflalcbw^e. such a principle Tbe learned lord had 
But, the paper in question had not .ofpa- madedt a vietde that he resisted at first 
sionally broken tbe law: it had continually,' theappfoabhesof Borthwick. Wbatsig- 
systemntically, professedly, dealt’inr pri-. iitfieddtsthat his vintue held out for some 
vate slander. The right hen,''secreiarV':d|pi'e,«ifitfaUed.at last? Of equal value 
had alluded to a commendation : .wbicn' was the right .hon. < gentleman’s attempt 
lis^ forinerly been bestowed by him; (air to .distinguish between the Sentinel and 
.T. M.) on the conductor of a newspaper, tbe Clydtesdale Journal; when the Sen- 
(Mr. for having in a long career tine! was,actually entitled “late Clydes- 

avoided'oncroacbments on decency, and dale journaS,’^- published by the same 
abstained from private calumny aifd slan- persons, supported by the same friends, 
der. Butjwasthereamansouncandidasto enje^ing the> same correspondents, and 
suppose, that-behad m'eant to assert, that filled with the sameKbels. And the right 
in 40 years of zeal and hurry, the indi- hon. gentleman asked, what evidence 
yiduid might not have transgressed the there was to prove the libels in the 
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Clydesdale Journal. There was the evi¬ 
dence of Bortlnvick himself, who com¬ 
plained that his paper had contained no¬ 
thing nut personal slander, in spite of 
himself. Then there was the statement 
of the hon. mover himself, «hot he was 
prepared to prove the fact before a com¬ 
mittee. He called upon the House to 
say if a sufficient case for inquiry had not 
been made out. It was true that as long 
as anonymous ruffians, whom it would be 
dishonour and pollution to meet on terms 
of equality—as long as persons'earried tho 
mos^ flagitious crimes visible in their 
countenance—as •long as such detestable 
ruffians {)ublTsl|pd tlieir systematic calum¬ 
nies against men and against women, 
against the feebleness of sex and the dig¬ 
nity of statiftn, against the memory of the 
dead and the domestic peace of the living— 
instead of honour it would be dishonour 
to meet them as gentlemen; and if that 
House should sanction such infamous ca¬ 
lumnies by a refusal to inquire, it would 
be chargeable with entailing the continu¬ 
ance of the system, and niffians would 
carry on their infamous trade by the li¬ 
cense and under the authority pf the 
House of Commons. Wliat better evi¬ 
dence could they have of the character 
and tendency of fhe writings in ques¬ 
tion, than the fact, that the paper recom¬ 
mended and fostered by the learned lord 
did produce a duel, which terminated ih 
the death of one of the parties? The 
right hon. gentleman had talked much of 
the good intentions of the learned lord. 
His intentions might be good in private 
life ; but he was now Iwought before the 
House as a public officer, and he couM 
not be divested of his public character and 
responsibility by a speech which was, in 
truth, a pleading for mitigation of punish¬ 
ment, on the score of go^ intentions'Snd 
good character. The riglit hon, seert?- 
tary had asked, what share the learned 
lord was proved to have had in theipara- 
grapks of the Beacon? He'need, not 
argue the point that this newspaper'was 
‘filled with abominable paragraphs^ foighe 
was sure the right hon. gentleman wonid 
hold in as much detestation as he did, a 
publication which was not accidentally, 
but systematically, not partially, but al¬ 
most exclusively; a tissue of calumnies 
and slanders. But the right hon. secre¬ 
tary contended that the learned lord had 
no share in those libels. Did he not con¬ 
tribute his money weekly to circulate 
them through every part of the kingdom ? 
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I Did he not contribute to pay for the priiit- 
I ing, the paper, tlic Ink, aud the wages of 
I all the individuals connected wiili the pa- 
I per i If he had paid a sum of money at 
I once, he might not have been considered 
j responsible for the subsequent conduct of 
! the paper, but here was the first law oRlccr 
! of the Crown in Scotland weekly contri¬ 
buting his money, in support of a paper 
which was weekly tirculating the foulest 
calumnies and slanders. He laid entirely 
out of the case that part of the right hon. 
gentleman’s argument in which he en¬ 
deavoured to shew that the learned lord 
was not legally a proprietor of the paper. 
It mattered not whether tho fearned lord 
was strictly and tecimically liable as a 
proprietor ; tho right hon. gentloman ar¬ 
gued the case diverso intniiu, for ihcy 
were not sitting in a court of law, but in 
a house of parliament, to deeidu whether 
the alleged misconduct of a public officer 
did not impose upon them the duly of iti- 
quirjing whether he had not set the ex¬ 
ample of undermining the best interests 
AT moralit}' by giving his countenance and 
supposato a publication whicli set all 
decency, decorum, delicacy, and regard 
to private character, at defiance? He 
did not say that the learned lord was 
guilty ; but he contended that such a 
rimd Jade case erf inisconduct had 
^ een made out as- called upon them to 
inquire whether ho was guilty or inno¬ 
cent-; whether he had nut set an example 
tending to barbarlso political contests, 
and introduce duelling, and eventually 
perhaps assassination itself? Ho put en> 

: tirely out' of view also the pending suits 
,jn which the learned lord was a party; 
for the'committee would have no uutho- 
I rity to inquire, whether -tin? party insti¬ 
tuting that suit.was entitled to damages 
or not, or whetiicr tho learned lord could 
be legally considered as a proprietor. 
The right lion, secretary complained of 
Iqs learned friend for having introduced 
the extraordinary powers of the lord od- 
,vocatc> as irrelevant to the present ques¬ 
tion.- Now,- no topic could possibly bo 
more jtertinent.' The .maxim of law, de 
mtniniU, Kon curat lex, was applicable to 
the functions qf that House, as grand in¬ 
quest, of the nation. The House would 
not inquire into the conduct of a con«!ta- 
ble, but would leave such invo'itiua'-ions lo 
justices of the peace. -But it would be 
1 recollected, that the present lord presi¬ 
dent of the court of ses.sion, when a 
member of that House, lad declared, Uiai. 
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it woiild occupy the whole time of a de¬ 
bate to enumerate and describe the func¬ 
tions of. the lord advocate. They com¬ 
prised all the powers of a grand jury, an 
admirable institution, which unfortunately 
for Scotland did not exist in that countr 3 r, 
-—the powers of the whole privy council 
of Scotland, the lord chamberlain, the 
lord privy seal, the lord justice general, 
and other olliccs which had ceased to 
exis-t s(‘parafely since the Union. The 
lord advocate was even commander in 
chief of the forces in Scotland; and the 
pre.sent lord president, adverting to that 
])art of his functions, observed, that his 
military dufies had Been rendered some¬ 
what light by the assistance of his noble 
friend. Surely the importance of this 
oiKce furnished the strongest reason for 
the House watching the exercise of its 
duties witit jealousy, when a strong 
Jack case of ubtx>e .had been made out| 
Thu right hon. secretary had asked, whaf 
would he the fate of official men if^they 
were obliged to read every paragraph that 
ai)peared in the newspapers? He alii*’ 
nutted that such a necessity vfodidebe ex¬ 
tremely hard upon them. He xhouldltc e*- 
ticuu’ly sorry himself to'read half the Jw- 
ragraphs lliat appeared in many of the 
newspapers, nor had he in fadt time to 
read many of the paragraphs that appeared 
in any of them. If, however, he had con¬ 
tributed his money towards' the support 
of a newspaper, and recommended its eir- 
culution, he should have felt it his duty^ 
to take a glare at it' once in eight months, 
to see whether it was deserving oT his pa¬ 
tronage. This might bd a 'qdestion of 
prudence with regard to an individual; 
but, in the case of the puhlfeprosecutor 
of Scotland/it. was aO'imp^ieui duty; 
and his neglect of thaV*^^!y>‘^hich'ap-^ 
peared even mpon hia 'own ishoiving, waa 
an instance of gross mlscbndudt, wM^h 
called loudly for inquiry. llf'tho HoUee 
refused to inquire into sO'gVosa* yiofati^n 
of public duty, they would forfeit their 
character of grand iiiqdett 'of the nation;, 
and the duty which they ow'ed to ths peo¬ 
ple of Scotland and England. With roi. 
gard to tbie plea, which bad been < put on 
tile record, in^whichthe Iqarned advocate 
ini:l, that ^rsons skilled in the kns of ho¬ 
nour, word ready to iinpeadi Mr. Stuart’s 
conduct few having refused to light‘a 
duel with Mr. Stevenson, he would 
whether any court of justice in this couo- 
try would sanction sucii a plea, or whe¬ 
ther any counsel would not be repri¬ 


manded for putting upon the record an 
insult to tlic law, in defiance of all the 
principles upon which courts of justice 
were accustomed to act ? He did not be¬ 
lieve that any court would listen to such 
an argument of counsel, even in address 
to a jury, still less would tlicy sanction it 
as a plea upon the record. • Suppose it 
were stated in a plea, that robbery was 
no crime, or, according to the doctrine 
of that great philosopher Mr. bpence, 
who was once so frequently mentioned in 
that House, but who was now so totally 
forgotten, that robbery was only a resto¬ 
ration of the natural rights of man, would 
any court of law sadetion 'such a plea? 
He^ did not know whether the fight hon. 
gentleman had read the authentic report 
of the trial of Mr. Stuart; but he would 
there see a specimen of the manner in 
which a counsel might discharge his duty 
to his client with the utmost vigour, and 
at -the same time pay a due respect to the 
tribunals and laws of tlie country. He 
might truly say, that the admirable speech 
of Mr. Cockburn, in the case ot Mr. 
Stuart, had not been surpassctl by any 
eftbrt^in the whole range of ancient or 
modern forensic eloquence. It was a 
speech characterised by calm and forcible 
reasoning, by chastn'and classical diction, 
by the utmost ikiU, delicacy, and address 
in the management of the most difficult 
topics, and by a rare combination of xcal 
and ability in thd cause of his client, with 
respect to the feelings of all the parties 
concerned, and a reverence for the rules 
of law 9 nd -tho austere decorum of a court 
of justice;. -It was^a speech, in short, which, 
m a specimen of forensic eloquence, con¬ 
sidered wt^'Inference to the peculiar 
difficulties '(fith whidi the advocate had 
t4dOAtend, tVas unrivalled by any similar 
e^Mtln addenttov modern times. Tho 
kafned' gentleman who drew that plea 
seemed to consider the law of honour as 
a Of mystery, knovo only to a few in- 
dividuakV" deeply skilled in the institutes, 
codes,'fltnd pandects of honow, as if Scot- 
Isqdwere no^ » country (dstingiudied by 
its’nMrtisd'glory'Und its high sense of ho- 
noUTi The case ^om beginning to end 
was egaanst^tllie lord advocate for his own 
nets, .end for those of Itis two deputies 
wfao lkd aigned the plea to the action 
against ;.the Smitinel. That paper had 
been recommended and circulated through 
Scotland by >'the learned lord, and tlu: 
manner in which it had been supported 
by his two deputies showed the aniras of 
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the proceedings. If any lawyer in that 
House could say that the plea ^vhich he 
liad mentioned could have any other efiect 
than to’aggravatc the oftence, lie would 
give up the whole question. But it showed 
the furious zeal—he would not use a. 
stronger word—which actuated all the 
parties (Chcoi s), and which appeared most 
strongly .in the deputes of the lord ad> 
vocate. Why, it was asked, decide against 
Mr. Hope and Mr. M’Neil ? W'hy jiro- 
nounce a censure or condemnation against 
them i Cei^urc was a large word, hut 
there,was no condemnation moved for or 
sought. Thu motion called for a com* 
miitee to inquiry into the priwajheie evi¬ 
dence.—liie right hon. secretary badsdid, 
that the case of Borthwick was a separate 
question, which was not comprised iu the 
notice. Now, whether it’ were comprised 
in the notice or not, it was a Uttle sin¬ 
gular that the right horn-gentleman should 
not be prepared to answer a case whicli 
had excited a greater sensation in Scot¬ 
land than any thing which bad occurred 
since the Rebellion in 174I6.* Borthwick 
had been contined 70 days, under a charge 
of felony, which was subsequently aban¬ 
doned. lie was indicted a seconcf time 
for the same offence, of which he must be 
presumed to be coiitpletely innocent; for 
otherwise the learned lord, shamefully be*, 
trayed hU trust in not bringing him to 
trial. Was it not a most suspituous cir¬ 
cumstance that a prosecution should be 
entered into against a partner of the Sen¬ 
tinel, at the very moment that be had dis¬ 
closed the secrets of the prison house?, 
Ti)e learned lord who Iwd recommended 
the circulation of the Glydesdalo Journal 
was the very person who prosecuted one 
of the parties for disoliraiag the authors of 
the libels which it contained! It was ig- 
dispiitable that Mr. Bocthyidebada right 
to possess himself of his own-paperst and 
yet he was prosecuted far a capital felony, 
for taking those papers out of .a d^ in 
the office of the journal of, which hU w$iB 
admitted to be si proprietor. .He believed 
’there was no example.in the history of.^he 
law of so atrocious a proceeding. If. the 
House refused to inquire mto so gross a 
case of misconduct on the part- of a puh* 
lie officer, he should deeply regret in 
failing to vindicate tlie constitution of 
the country, tliat he should be deprived 
of one of the most solid grounds of its 
defence, namely, thut the House of Com¬ 
mons, wliatever might bo its partiality to, 
or its confidedee in, the government of 


the country, was at all times jealously 
awuko to the purity ol the ailmini.strntiun 
of justice. The House wag called upon 
that night to 'determine ulietlier thev 
would frown down that infamous system 
of private calumny which had overwhelm¬ 
ed the country, or whether they would 
authorise, establish^ and perhaps perpe¬ 
tuate it by refusing to concur in the pre¬ 
sent motion. • 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the heads under which be wpuid considei* 
the subject were; hrst, the connexion of 
of his learned friend with the press; 2()d, 
the oppressive transaction in whicli Bortli- 
wich was concerned^ and Srtl, the pro¬ 
position to call two persons before the 
committee and to make certain inquiries 
of them. Now, at what time was such a 
proceeding proposed ? At that period of 
the session, when such an inquiry could 
not be gone into, with a«view to substan¬ 
tial justice. It was proposed, too, on tbc 
eve a legal prosecution, in which his 
learned friend wquld be overhauled as to 
. tlm proprietorship. It was said that in- 
<|uiry «tairail that was proposed; but par- 
hament always sanctioned the principle, 
that it was no small indiction to be sent 
to a committee of inquiry above stairs. 
'What was imputed jo the learned lord 
was, not any violation of his official du¬ 
ties, but whnt be had done as an indivi¬ 
dual freeholder of Lanarksliire. It liad 
been assumed that the papers were a mass 
of private scandal, and what all must join 
in reprobating. But what had been read 
to tlie House he would not pronounce a 
libel without seeing the context. It could 
not iaU.to be remarked, that hon. mem¬ 
bers opposite never complained of the 
conduct of the press, until-they fancied 
thet some particular person or family con- 
netted with iliem had been libelled. He 
was informed that the Clydesdale Journal 
was a paper like the Morning Chronicle, 
which upon a former occasion the learned 
gentleman -(sir J. Mackintosh) had ele¬ 
vated to such a pitch. He understood it 
was in general a paper of lair character. 
What the character of the Sentinel was, 
be did not know, but it was too mucli to 
bold hia learned frhnd eternally res[>on- 
sible, fka what might be published in that 
paper. With respect to the Beacon, it 
appeared that that paper had been csta- 
blislied upon good principles, anS had for 
some time beed conducted in a manner 
that could not he complained of. As soon 
as it appeared that the paper waa im^ro- 
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perty conducted, his learned friend took 
measures to separate himself from it. 116 
•cotdd not think the leaniod lord was to 
blame for enterin': into that bond. Ho 
had pledged himself only to .support the 
paper while it was concliictcd upon the 
prinuiples laid down in tite pr<'spectus. He 
felt rather startled at tlie doctrine laid down 
by tho'e hon. incnibcrs who called tliem- 
Bi'lves tlic exclusive friends of the liberty 
of the press. The doctrine of the restraint 
of the press had been no where so strongly 
advocated in that House as on the Whig 
benches. He should have no objection to 
let them manage the press, if he thought 
they wQukf equally testrict both sides of 
the question ; but they always exhibited a 
wonderful fondness for leaving one side 
opin, and keeping the other'exceedingly 
close; and no men were more dispo-sed 
than they were, although they arrogated 
to themselves the character of the exclu¬ 
sive friends of the liberty of the press, to 
press into their service as means ofJtCoer- 
cioii towards the press, oiot only the prin¬ 
ciples of law, but the forms of parliamdbt. 
The only construction to be puVttaon the 
connexion which the noble and Warned 
lord had wltli the bond was, that he pledg¬ 
ed himself to give lOOi. towards tire sup¬ 
port of a paper te be established upon 
good principles. In doing this, he 
acting upon the principle of combating the 
press by the press, if the learned gen^ 
tlcman opposite should subscribe to whal 
be conceived to be an excellent wdrlcfrom 
reading the prospectus, but which when 
publiblied should appear on abomination 
in the eyes of all honourable menj, would 
he therefore expose himself jto a charge 
of abetting the iniquity i If he w'ei'e an¬ 
swered in tire negative, thence would say 
that the learned lord was not biameable 
for having supported the establishtnent of 
a paper which was afterwards perverted 
from its original good objects. He trusted 
the House would be of opinion, that '^e 
character of the learned lord, throttghout 
the whole of the transactions, stood' free 
from reproach. He thought it wopld have' 
been more discreet in the learned lord to 
iiave kept himself distinct from those 
transactions. • But in-the whole of his ‘ 
conduct, nothing could be found to touch 
bis cliaracter as a man and a constitu* 
tional lawyer/ Down to the moment when 
the present complaint was brot%ht against 
tire learned lord, his conduct in the admio 
nisiration of his office had been the sub¬ 
ject of commendation even with the other 
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side of tlie House. The noble marquis 
concluded by declaring, that if he Avere 
not the friend but llie political opponent 
of the learned lord, he would lay his 
hand upon his heart and say, that lie 
could not’vote for the motion. 

Mr. Lockhart concurred with the noble 
marquis in thinking that there was no- 
tiling in the conduct of the lord advocate 
which could touch his character as a gen¬ 
tleman ; but when he was told that there 
was nothing to aifect him as a constitu¬ 
tional lawyer, he must object to that opi¬ 
nion. 

After a short reply from Mr. Aber- 
cromby, the House divided,; Aves, 95; 
Nbes, 120. 

List of the Minority. 

Allen, J. H. * .Tervoise, C. ]’, 

Ahhorp, viscount Kennedy, T. F. 

Baring, A. , Lamb, bon. (j. 
Baring, H. Lnmbton, .1. C. 

Barnard, viscount Lemon, sir \V. 

Bennet, hon. If. G. Lloyd, sir l^d. 

Bernal, R. Leonard, T. i>. 

Brougham, H. Lushiiigton, S, 

Butterworth, J. . Leycester, II. 

Beuett, John Lockhart, J. J. 

Bentifjck, lord W. M.aberly, J. 

Buxton, T. F. Macdonald, J. 

Calcraft, J. ^ Mackintosh, sir J. 

Calcraft, J. II. “ Martin, .7. 

Calvert, C. Maxwell, .7. 

Cavehdish, C. Milbaiik, M. 

Cavendish, H. Monck, .7. B. 

Coke, T. W. Mostyn, sir T. 

Colbourne, N. R. Newport, sir J. 

Crompton, S. , Nugent, lord 

Creevey, T. Norinauby, vise. 

Calthorpe, hon. F, Philips, G. jun. 
Davies, T. H., Palmei, C. F. 

Dcnmaa, T.' Powlett, hon. W. 

Dundas,' hon. T, Price, R. 

Duncannon; vise. Prittie, hen. F. A, 
Qennison’, W. J. Robinson, sir G. - 
Ebrington, visci^ Rice, T. S. 

lElIis, hon. G. A. . Ricardo, D. 

FergussoOf Sir 11.. C. Rowley, sir W. 
Fitzgerald, lord W. Robarts, G, 

Fitfflroy, lord 0* . . Pobatts, A. 

Folkestone,'viscount Rumbold, C. ' 
Giattatf,,J. Russell, lord J. 

OtjBufell,' P. ' ‘ Scarlett, J. 

Giiffithi J.-W. • ^ Sefton, earl of 

Olenotcfay,'loird-' Smith, John 

Guise, sit W. • Smith, ■!¥. 

Gurney,iB. K> '■ ' Smith, S. 

Ga^eu,,B.. • Smith, G. 

Hamilton,, lord A.. , Stuart, lord J. 
Hobhouse^ J. G. Tavistock, marquis of 
Honywbodj.W. P. Taylor, M. A. , 
Hume;J. Tierney, Tt. hon. G. 

Hutchinson, hou.C.H. TitchfieW, marquis 
James, W'. _ Tulk, C, 
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Western, C. C. Wood, iiKlerman 

Whitbread, S. C. i li.llus. 

W'llliiiins, .T, J. P. Grant 

Williarr*, W. Abercromby, hou. J, 

Wilson, sir 1{. 

_ ■ ■ , 
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Mahhiaoe Act Amendment Bill.] 
The report of this bill being brought up, 

The Lord Chancellor expressed bis ap'- 
probation of the provisions introduced, 
with a view prospectively to prevent im¬ 
proper marriage, upon the principle, that 
a marriage pfice contracted ought to be 
indissoluCF!'. l?e thought the retrospec¬ 
tive enactments had no connection with 
the prospective clauses, and that they 
ought to form a separate bill. These re¬ 
trospective enactments went to make 
valid, with certain exceptions, all mar¬ 
riages that had taken place by licence 
since 1754, the date of the Marriage apt, 
which ivould otherwise, under the opera¬ 
tion of that act be deemed null and void. 
Blit their lordships should be aware, that 
whilst these enactments went,‘generally 
speaking, to legalise the marriages of the 
superior classes of society that had taken 
place by licence, d^ey took no notice 
wliatcver of the other classes who had 
been married by banns, and who, in the 
case of fraudulent banns, were left to all 
the consequences of void marriages, and 
the bastardising of issue. He stated se¬ 
veral cases in which the. retrospective en¬ 
actments would operate most injuriously 
with regard to the rights of parties now 
entitled to property, in consequence of 
the invalidity of marriages, which would 
now be rendered valid, and concluded by 
reading several amendmimts, which 
should propose in a subysequent. stage. 
The principal objects of these oaiendraentii 
were to declare all those marriages in-■ 
valid wliich had been decided to be so in 
actious or suits in Courts of law oir equity, 
and to enact that the rendering marriages 
'valid as proposed, should not qfi'apt any 
deeds or instruments respeptiim property 
settled or sold, under the belief tWt such 
marriages were null and void. ■ 

Lord EUenborough said, he Could see 
no reason for a separatioA of the pro¬ 
spective and retrospective parts of the 
bill. He did not believe that, under the 
operation of these* retrospective enact¬ 
ments, evils would arise in any degree 
equal to those which had arisep, in con¬ 


sequence of the operation of the Mar¬ 
riage act. And he was satisfied that the 
adopting the indissolubility ul marriage as 
the principle of our law, would In* con¬ 
ducive to the happiness and morality of 
society. 

The Lord Chancellor moved, tliat the 
retrospective clause be left out, merely 
to put his opinion upon record. 

The Earl of JIamowhi/ said, the retro¬ 
spective clause was calculated to quiet 
the apprehensions of families, but .nt the 
same time affected the property of others, 
who, as the noble and learned lord 
stated, were not in the situation of 
having violated the existing laitvs. 

. After a short conversation, the retro¬ 
spective clause, as amended by the Com¬ 
mittee, was agreed tu. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved, as an 
amendment to the first proviso, liiat this 
act do not extend to aay marriage, with 
respect Jo the validity of which any suit 
is noy pending. 

The Marquis pf Lansdtmn said, that 
if'there was a class of persons entitled to 
the prgl^tion of their lordships, it was 
those who -had contracted niurriages, 
under an ignorance of the operation of 
one of the most mischievous and imninral 
laws that had ever di.'igrnceil tlic legisla¬ 
ture of the country,, lie Mas prepared 
to go back to every case where no actual 
possession had been created by the sen¬ 
tence of a court of law, and be should 
therefore oppose the amendment. 

The Earl of Westmorland said, there 
were two classes of persons who would he 
affected . by this measure, one class who 
were seeking to avoid, and the other to 
confirm, their contracts, by resorting to a 
court of lawi and the effect o4'the amend¬ 
ment wbuld be to deprive tlia.latter class 
of the power of carrying into effect the 
honourable intention of confirming exist¬ 
ing engagements. 

The Iloiise divided on the amendment 
■—^Contents, 28 ; Not-Contents, 67, 

HOUSE Ok' COMMONS. 

, Wedesday, June 26. 

ViCE-CtlANCBtLOR’s CoUIlT.] Mr. 
M. A. Taylor said, lie was encouraged, 
in bringing this important subject under 
the view of the House, by the result of a 
similar proposition of his in Uio last ses¬ 
sion, which had‘been negatived by only 
four rotes. He trusted that on the pre¬ 
sent occasion, the House would ,agreo 
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witlfhim in beUcFfii^ there was something I of tlio subject. His only aim wa» to 
fundamentallysreong iti the system of replace the two courts on the footing 
Court of Chinecry and the appellant upon which they originally stood; that 
juritdietJon, as far as regarded the expence they might again discharge their high 
and delay to which soitors were subjected, functions in the way they ought; and 
The cOrtSerpience was, that th«we in not, as he^sserted they had for the last 
affldent eireumstancBs alone could stand few years dofte, increase the miseries of 
th#' eJt^nce, while those who had not litigation by occasioning delay and ex- 
optilent resources were seriously injured pence without limit. After the'reports of 
or altogether ruined. rThe delay also was the two cotnmktees of the House of 
grinding and onpressive; indeed, the. Commons, in 1811 and 1812, the abuses 
oppression to whirfi matters of equity in the courts of equity became so appa- 
werc liable, was enough to exhaust any rent,’ that the House of Lords appointed 
moderate patience, and destroy any mo* a contmittee, who made a report upon it. 
derate fortune! He might be asked, why,' Out df that rejfwwt arose the bill for 
when the eS^ls were SO great, there were ereSthig the vice cHancel'Ipr's court, 
not numerous petitions before the House Tbit , bill was streniaottsiy opposed, by 
to that efteet; and why he was,the only' the greatest Charactefs in the House of 
person wlio came forward on the'subject ? ' Pommoni. In particular, sir S. Romilly 
To the iattcr question he woiild state, exefted all his eloquence, to induce the 
he did not stand alone; for, in 1811,, he House to reject it. If ever there was an 
had carried his notion for m inquiry; authority on the highest points of equity, 
and as to the former, he could say, that to Wiiich he would refer in preference 
whatever were the complaints mad^ by to ^y other, it would be that illustrious 
suitors and their soliciturs, he found it individual, whom he would not hesitate 
very difficult to persuade them fO confb to eoinparer to lord'Nottingham, or lord 
forward, and state tb that Hobm thehr Hardwicke. That great person clearly 
grievances. He had received various in- fcn^etold all the evils that had since bap- 
formation relative to this question, some pwiied^ The i^sent vice chancellor him- 
of which he would briefly mentibn. ' He self opposed eVi|ry part of the bill. A 
then stated an instance of a writ df iijfht hon. gentlbipa^r opposite also de- 
error in the Court Of ChaiTcery, which cidedly opposed' the bjll.—However, the 
was instituted in 1814, and was still on bill passed the House,in an evil hour; for 
the paper. It arose out df a decree frdtn the pdssnng of that bill he dated the 
pronounced by the Mastdir of the Rolls extinctiuti of the right of the suitor to the 
in 1812. He could nbt say whether 'material privilege of having his cause 
judgment had been yet pronoUirCed. He •iMardberore’lhe great seal. In very tew 
could, if necessary, state from twenty ttf instances before that period had causes 
forty instances-of a siOaHa'c kind;' There beeiv set d»^ bufore the Master of the 
was one instance in particular,'ift which RoHir bot so dhferent was the case after 
there was a property of 28 shares, each thcp«8ii%*oftbe bill, that the late Master 
share being worth l,200f f'^^er twelve of thfrrollr (sir W. Grant) had told him be 
years, the property'ipait’sold' under tt hndtetired from Office, because that bill 
decree, ordering the shares t(rbe ciqba1l»,l hiill^teft htthbdk. The principal duty 
divided. A petson whom' he kirew, hel«i ' of thp 'great siaal' vidi, to-administer justice 
one of the shares, and expected ffr the ctmrt Of Chancery as 

but his costs came to 730Z.; se 'ihatt there; .^rfdy^'as ppridblib. wbuld lord 

came into his pockets out of this prepcity ' NoUin|^iaftt 'W kitd TTOfevrickB sny if 
but 4.50/. There were other da^Os of'd theysaty-'thAt'j sudors opuM' scarcely ap- 
like nature, which as strongly ‘atfbdfod'’ ^ sealbut 1^ ibe -interven- 

the character of t^e appellant' juried-', d^pCCljbr’i court, its 

tion, as to^ the excessive expehOb ahif ‘ ddp»iy'^itt^fffllt '1tw;^w;^ thus exposed 
delay attendant on its preceedlhgK rHh/*»'waohW0''«kpbii0bi # three-foM 
did not state these bnatters blth’dela)^?' w^onb CbjMd more sensible 

tention of,di®P®^'“g ftte purity ‘oPtfeiBdby eJibeHetttqapKties of the etnl* 

Court, bur’to show the necessfiy 6if;r^' ipdhd^f^<^esidedip the c 
forming the syttetn. All his aim was : of CWifeeiffyt' wmelmw or pthed,'' 
put the House in pbsseasipn of the facto,' whenevbiraft^qureti^^whethcr of foreign 
that they might judge whether he was 'or dbmeiw policy'was dgitaiirig In the 
right or wrong in the view which he took I cabinet, the lord chamietior could ubver 
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be easy in that court, but shut up hia 1 regular statement should be made to par- 
note-book and went to Carlton House, j liament of the business done bv the lord 
In fact, the lord chancellor was more a chancellor and his deputy, distmguialiing 
statesman than he ought to be, as his the number of appeals heard*’ by the 
proper ^here was in the court of Chan- former.—-He would proceed to the consi- 
cery. The lion, gentleman he/e quoted deration of the appellant jurisdiction of 
a passage from a pamphlet of sir S. Ao- the House of Lords, wiiipli, to his great 
milly's, predicting the evils which had surprise, appeared in the discussions on 
ensued from the bill for establishing the the bill for creating a vice-chancellor's 
vice-chancellor’s court. Jn the last eight court to be of more importance than the 
years and a half the lord chancellor had not privileges of the suitors in the Court of 
had an opportunity of bearing more than Chancery. The hon. gentleman here read 
53 causes; while the vice-cliancellor had the preamble of the bill, to show that to 
in that time heard 2,328. Was that the give facilities to that jurisdiction was its 
way irf which chancery business ought to principal object. Had the result been 
be done ? ^ doubt the lord chaqceilor satisfactory even in that respect? At 

had been* folly Occupied otherwise; Imt first, as all new brooms swept clean, a 
would any lawyer deny that the lord«ban<r great deal of work was dispatched in the 
cellor’s proper place was the court of House*of Lords, where there was at the 
Chancery? In the last eight years, the >passing of the bill in question an arrear 
lord chancellor had heend 157 appeals of appeals for 11 years. In tijp first year 
freftn the other, courts of equity. There after, the bill, 60 appeal^ were decided ; 
were now about 119 to hear ( so that, cal- in the next year % 2 ; in the next 5 *; in 
culatiog at the rate at which those ap- tbenex^^S; in the next 35 ; in the next 
peals had hitherto been heard, it would 27; in the next 4 ] ; in the next 22 ; and 
take four years to get through tliem. So in ,4he next 46. On the lOth of May, 
that the appellant, after having, eone 1822 , thgpe renuuned to be heard of 
through all the horrors of the vice^dian- , appeals alreatjy appointed 122 , and of 
cellor’s, or the master of the rolls’ eourt, others 33; making a total of 155. On 
must still wait four years beft>re his* case the average, dispatch of business of the 
could be finallv determined 1 Was that a , last nine years, it would take four years 
situation in which a suitor Ott^hl to 1^ to get through those f55 appeals. Was 
placed? Could parliament satisfy their that the state ..in which the appellant 
consciences if they took no step to re-, suitor, after all he must previously have 
medy the evil? Now, .with respect t 9 < undergone in other courts, ought to be 
motions, during the last eight years the - left,? Coulft any ope say that that was not 
lord chancellor bad beard 5,155 motions, a striking grievance ? One great object of 
During the same period the vice-chan- the!^Ul. lor establishing the vice-chan¬ 
cellor had heard 14,560,p-nQt motions of ^Cellbi^a court had been, to hasten the de¬ 
course, but actual motions.. Many of th^ daipp of appeals ip the House of Lords; 
motions heard by the lord chancellor were tmtll y^t it,was now acknowledged, even 
appeals from the yice-ohancelloi^a court, by,j^o leuped. lord himself,.that unless 
a circumstance^ which sir S.,RomilIy,had ’sopid pl^ were adopted for getting rid of 
distinctly predicted. Tbp. saige was t^ the,Scotch appeals ne could not go on. 
case with exceptions and pbutipni^.Whebii (Mr. T.) no’'^ expected that it would 
some years ago, h^ (Mr, T, j^ prpjp^ed to, ;be proposed, to constitute some intermc- 
separate the bankrupt businews tropi tbe^ diate,txlbunal to hear the appeals from 
other jaboprs bf die lord ohapoeUi^, of; Scdtiqnd—a , measure, which was re- 
which it formed a larfW , pordop,, tfioi, Oopimended by pome of the judges several 
learned lord would not hear.-of suob ,ywo ago, hiut, ,vrhich dropped to the 
thing. It now,*however, appefurf«f, ttt|it [ground. It waa not bis wish that the 
the vice-chanceilor, did a gre^deal.. of vieorchancelior’acoartsnouldbedestroycd 
that business. ‘ In every point of yievV, at once, for be was dcsirops tAat time 
the existing system was an evil which di.buld be afforded to parliament and to 
ought to be cured. No one knew bow. bis majesty’s government, to consider what 
soon he might -he digged through all the it would be advisable to substitute. He 
horrors of this equity ordeal, which nen would ask gentlemen whether the debt 
vorthelesB' he hod Iveard gentlemen, with dueby those courts to the suitors was truly, 
stoical apathy, call ** the merciful court of paid and satisfied ? But he was con- 
Chancery.” lie was very desirous that a vinced the House would not suffer tlio 
VOL. VII. 4 t 
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subjects of this country to be left in so tions. A cause having been decided by 

} )erilou8 and distressing a situation. He the vice-cliaticellor, or the master of the 
lad been Indulged in a variety of conver- rolls, the lord chancellor was moved to 
sations with tlie lord chancellor upon the stay proceedings under the decree, and 
subject; and hud entertained hopes that upon that motion the whole question of 
that noble personage himself, seeing the appeal was gone into. To comjiare the 
evil, would have orlsiinated'Somc measure business of the lord chancellor with that 


as a remedy. In that expectation, how¬ 
ever, he had been disappointed. The 
noble and learned loitl spoke of his inten¬ 
tion to resign the seals, and said, that he 
thought it would be more delipate to leave 
alteration to his successor. He (Mr. T;)’ 

' did not agree in that feeling* nor' in any I 
feeling which was to prolong, even for a ^ 
day, the *existing'system. He. would 
tliei'efore move, *• That this Flouse will 
resolve itself, into a committee of the 
whole House, to consider of the act of 
the 53rd Geo. 3, c. It was his in¬ 
tention to* propose, if he obtained , thp 
committee, the* aboliti^ of the vice- 
chancellor's court, afteraperij^ of two 
years. ^ ^ I 

The Attorney Generaisaid, he WMSQQie* 
thing surprised at the conclusion of/^e 
lion, member. Why had he n'dlHtaov^ ^ 
once to repeal the act? Wt)y lose his time 
in taking a committee, when the House 
had already before it all the materials ne¬ 
cessary to its deoision?.’ The exertions 
of the lord Gbancelk}r were too universally 
acknowledged, to require any descrip¬ 
tion. The learned lurd sat from October 
in one year, to September in another; 
and often gave up holidays to'the de- 
spatcli of any pressing business. A little 
attention to the returna before the House 
Would show that, except as to appeals, 
there was no material arrear of'business 
before, the chancellor. . The hon, member 
had cited an instance of an .atmcable,awt 
which had lasted 12 .years* Npw» he 
would put it to any gentlemaneqnversant 
with chancery pmctii^, > Whe(b^. Sjudj a 
suit, unless under peculia!* eircqmstanceS, 
could endure for 12 years* < .^iooe the 
vice-chancellor’s oouh Imdiboen estlSh- 
lislicd, tlic lord chancellor had' been .a 
good deal occupied in theiheanng 'of 
peals: but that ipuat inevtUb^ happen 
where the power of appeal existed* «<ind, 
where parties* were not satisfied. In esti¬ 
mating the quantity of business got 
through by the lord chancellor, tim House 
ought to look at the number of motions 
talTon before that learned judge. Each 
motion, in many cases,* amounted to tiie 
hearing of a cause. Appeals, very fret 
quentiy, were taken in the shape of mo- 


of the other judges of the court was not 
fair, because his lordship was occupied 
during the session of parliament three 
days a week in hearing appeals. Besides, 
the cases which came before him were 
generally, of the 6rst importance, and 
such were litigated with the greatest 
anxiety and pertinacity. Those Vhich 
w^i rbefore the vice-cbane^lor and the 
m^ter of the rolls were cotuparatively 
slight. But, to look at the business ac- 
I tnally got through by the lord chancellor r 
—4n 1821 „ he |ad heard 8 causes, 0 ex¬ 
ceptions* 5 pleas and demurrers, 57 pe¬ 
titions, 103 bankrupt petitions, 245 lunalic 
petitions, and 418 motions. In 1821, 
tlien, the lurd chancellor had disposed of 
8^ different matters. In 1B20 he had 
got through 4,015. In 1819, there 
were 1,011. 'The hon. member had 
said, that the establishment of the vice- 
chancellor’s covrt had not tended to 
the dispatch of bosiness, in the House 
of Xibrds. In the* years running 
from ,11^03 to 1813, die lord chancellor 
had disposed of .193 appeals. Between 
the- year 1813 and the present time, 
no fewer than 421 appeals had been dis¬ 
posed ofand the advantage of enabling 
the.lord' chanceilor to proceed with the 
appeals was prodigious; for many of them 
vi{v.re brought merely for the purpose of 
delay, and consequently disappeared the 
moment .they were pressed upon. He 
(K|niUte.d'that the appeals (chiefly from 
ppured jn very fast; and, in 
fact* the ve^tgeod -of decision brought 
fqpoiecvil ailong witli itas the delay for¬ 
merly attendant upon appeals had deterred 
from bringing them, so 
j^rties were now encoura^dto prosecute 
^jemyfomt theexpedition with which they 
We?e,arranged. The whole number of 
ajipeali unheard amounted to 101; and 
11 %,^no. other, branch of ^^qpcery business 
did thtwe remain,any arrear worth naming. 

; He. would put.it to the House, therefore, 
whether .the hon. ’member had made out 
any case to call for, the measure he had. 
'.proposed. 

Mr. Join that with re¬ 

spect to the dispatch-of business in the 
court of the learned lord, he was com- 
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pelled to dissent from the attorney-general 
altogether. For the last 9 years, the 
bankrupt petitions heard by the vice-chan¬ 
cellor had been, as compared with those 
of the lord chancellor,' at least two to 
one. This excess of business in thevice- 
chancellor^s court, led, of necessity, to the 
multiplication of appeals. 

Mr. Tvoiss said, that all the arguments 
now advanced against the vice-chancellor’s 
bill had been anticipated at the time when 
that bill was first brought forward, but 
which were not then considered powerful 
enough to prevent the House from adopt¬ 
ing it. Since the erection of thevice- 
chanccllpr's^ouVt, the entire number of 
matters disposed of by the lord chan¬ 
cellor was 11,320, by the^rice-Ohancellor 
17,H81. Th*e appointment tbe vice, 
chancellor’s court had iMuOed the airrear 
of causes Ifss than onie'mIE He thebe- 
fore saw no reason for leading this rest¬ 
less activity of change, SO much the 
rage of the day, into the highest court 
of law in the' realm.' In a great judge 
they were not merely to lool^at the nuiii- 
ber of causes dismissed frithiu a year, biit 
to the effect of his judgments in thp way 
of precedent. He would venture to say-, 
that when the dccisimis of the present 
lord chancellor shoCild be OonsuUed by 
future lawyers, they would be looked up 
to as monuments of legal excellence. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor said,' that what he 
had stated remained unanswered, and he 
would, year affer year, - take the sense of 
the House upon the subject, if he should 
divide but two. ■ 

Tho House divided: t^yes, 51; Noes, 
108. ? ' • 

Ministerial Pensions Bili;..] Mr. 
Creevey said, he rote to submit' to the 
House the consid'eratron of the Ministe¬ 
rial Pension bill of'1817. He had for-* 
mcrly moved certain account^ as grounds' 
of ulterior proceedings which he would 
now propose for repealing the bill. No 
task could be more difiicult thaU 'tO'calf 
upon that House to take away 42,0002;, a 
year from the ministers of the Crowd. 
He agreed with the noble lord.^ppogite, 
that he should be' untuceeBSfuh yet he 
relied upon the great allies of reform—, 
public opinion, the publicity of their de¬ 
bates, and' the forma of parliament. 
Though he sliould be in a minority of 
twenty, he should still feel conhdent that 
this bill should soon be withdrawn from 
the Statute-book. His object now was, to 


submit a certain set of resolutions, in 
which he hoped the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Bankes) who had done so much in pass¬ 
ing the bill, would agree with him. Me 
might save time by stating iiis resolutions 
as his text, aod making his observations 
afterwards. The first resolution stated the 
fact, 

1. That it appears to this House, by 
an act passed in tub 57tli year of. his late 
majesty, c. 65, that a sum of 42,000/. per 
annum is charged in perpetuity upon the 
Consolidated fund, to be divided in pen¬ 
sions among certain persons who shall 
have held certain public offices uuder the 
' Crown for certain periods of'time; viz. 
six pensions of 3,000/. per ann. each, to 
-such persona as shall have held the offices 
of First Commissioner of his majesty’s 
Treasury, or one of the principal .Secre¬ 
taries of state, or Chancelloi'Hif tlie Ex¬ 
chequer, or First Lord Of the Admiralty, 

' for a petifd of n'ot'less than two years hi 
the »<llole, either uninterruptedly or at 
different times: -*One other pension of 
■3,bool, p^^nnuni to an^ person who shall 
■ have benfaily of the last-mentioned offices 
without being’ subject to any limitation 
or restrietidn whatsoever as a duration of 
service: . Three pensions of 2,000/. per 
ann.’ each, td such persons as .shall have 
held the' offices of Chief Secretary for 
Ireland^ or Secretary at 'War, for any pe¬ 
riod not less than five years in the whole, 
either uninterruptedly or at diHbrcnt 
times: She pensions of 1,500/. per annum 
each, to such persons as shall have held 
the Offices ofoneof the Joint Secretaries 
of the Treasury, or First Secretary of the 
Admiralty, for any period not Ics.s than 
five years V and six pensions of 1,000/. per 
ann. eacb^ to such persons as shall have held 
the offices of the -Under Secretaries of 
State; Clerk Of the Ordnance, or Second 
Secretary to the Admiralty, for any pe¬ 
riod not less than ten years.’' 

Now, the chief justice, who,generally 
wa^not a young man when he attained 
to that office, most be in’office 15 years 
before be could 'be entitled to a pension. 
There was also a fancy pension of 3,000/. 
for which no time at all was npccssary. 
The k^ond Resolution was the pretence, 
that 42;000l. yearly were given as a com¬ 
pensation for the abolition and regulation 
of di&rent offices. It stated, 

2. ” That if appears by the preamblp 
of the last recited act, that such sum of 
42.000/. per annum is provided for the 
different persons therein named, on ac- 
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count of, and as a compensation for, the stated, that the noble marquis opposite 
abolition and regulation of diiferent public and the chancellor of the exchequer, 
offices by other acts then and there were members of the committee. - When 
passed, and which will deprive the Crown an inquiry was proposed some time ago 
(as therein is stated) of part of (he means into the diplomatic expenditure, the noble 
by which his majesty had been thereto- lord declared, that he would not, as he 
fore enabled to recompense the meritori- called it, *• disvigour ” the monarchy, by 
OUB services of persons bolding, or who consenting to that inquiry. But how much 
bave held, high and efficient public more did such a Bill as this *' disvigour" 
offices.’’ ‘ thempnarchy? The term was the noble 

He now came to the third Resolution, lord’s, or he should not have thought of 
Whercos it had been heretofore thfe prac- using it. In the language of the noble lord 
ticc of the Crown to find out the merita he could not conceive any act more dis- 
of its servants, and when the funds at its vigputing” to the Country' than a commit- 
disposal jvere insufficient to reward tee thus imposing on the people a great 
transcendant merit, to make a special btytbeiicF pensions, payabl^vtp ministers, 
plication to parliament for the purpose^ By ** disvigoufed,” bo understood “ de- 
thc Resolution stated, graded;’’ and he thought the country 

S. “ That plthough the said act of the was precisely in that situation, in cons^ 
.57th of his late majesty, c. 65, professes quence of auch|| proceeding. Tlte effiect 
in its preaitible to supply the Crown With of it was, to reniove from ministers their 
new means of recompensing the services respbnsibilUyandto attach it to the Crown, 
of persons holding, or who k'^ye held, This pension'fund of 42,000^.‘a year was 
high and efficient public offices^-no appli- charged dn'consequence of the proposal 
cation from tlTe CroWn- for' aoch nthv of a- eoffimittee composed chiefly of the 
sources of patronage, b^' H^ersagu'pr! ministeii'ol* the-Crown, who were them- 
otherwisc to this House,‘ts to''tfb fdund selves'to be th^t objects of such an 
upon its Journals; that the said act ap> arrangement, 
pears to have originated solely- from a'' -The.^rth Resolution stated, 

Select' Committee of this 'HouSe, and ** That uiteceilent to the act of the 
whicli was partly Hsomposed oi- persons d7th of his late ti>aj<^ty, c. 65, it was un- 
who, from their official -sitaatlpnar would known to the laws and constitution of this 
themselves be(x>me enritte'd to the-pen- kingdom, that the abolition and regula- 
sions created by the bill: that-this Select tion of ns^est or overpaid offices were to 
Committee was appointed in tbc .yekr .be pnrofaosed and paid for by pensions 
1817, dur ing the pressure of great public from }ihe pubHc, to persons holding high 
flnancial distressthat the sole object of atidefficieat pulffie offices; that the power 
its appointment (as appears by‘the Jour- of sthe'Crown to dispose of its revenues 
nals) was, to examine into the‘^puUid re*, 'in favour of^ the^iubject has been greatly 
venues and expenditure of-tlm<cottatry, 'bbrtdged'.>vithm the last two centuries, 
and more especially to Ascertain what re-: :withtmt ^any claims for compensation by 
lief could lie affbrded to*: the ‘people by' peiuious being, made from the persons 
the reduction of such expendttqro) that! tfaen'-held high .and efficient public 
this committee neverthelei^so.appdidted; idfficds-'; tbiU^trairiOiui useless and overpaid 
and so composed, did, in their flrat re-; ^offim .have been-abolished and regulated 
port, recommend'the cr^riori«f thia new. ^riog the. same pcariod, particularly by 
and burthensome Pension Foiidtipatni^be! <tbe>acl»of<3the^SS3m,Df-hhi late majesty, 
people, fixing at their own -^diaoretiod,^ 8^ (wherd>y ^flerent offiecs of con- 
upon such persons who were.8 ide(;8ble...et6o1u{oeot. ini bia notajesty’s 

{ losscss it, and in what propbrtiont, sod mccbeqtmt; were:<ebdlMbad, and others, 
eaviug to his majesty the<authority'cluiviog-\prQflt8-to On-enormous amount, 
veto only in the last resort ovdrpeorieos :wec« rcj^dated,. sod rediided to a definite 
tbuB created by his servants dn favour;.of )had. jcompacativ^y moderate^ value, but 
themselves.** > - .. ; iffialnocomDenaatlon by pensions for such 

Now'it wm the acknowledged prkioiple ' abolition Wha regtdatioo was claimed by 
of our constitutional law, Uiat parties in- the fieisons who- then held high and effi- 
torested should Uot be judges in fljeir «ent aituattooa,*^ 
own case. * How far this principlo bad - The object of thS resolution was, to 
been observed iu the bill of which he abowtbe country that tbiswasthefirsttime 
spoke, the House would decide, when he in which any set of pubUit men bad over 
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demanded to be paid by the public out r ministers, the payment of the latter 

of the proBts or savings arising Brora the "at the coep^se of the public._The 5tU 

reduct\pn of uselesu olhees. In 1782, the Resolution he had to submit wag this; 
reports upon which the regulatione for ' 5, ** That, in addition to, and 
the reduction of useless offices were pendent of, the preceding objections, to 
framed and^ acted upon, were ’drawn up tlte origin and principle of the rension bill, 
by persons who were not members of that the contrapt which is thereby set up be* 
House. Tha commissioners of accounts, tween the pensioners, under the bill and 
appointed in 1780, were not only not the public, is. without any adeguale consU 
members of that House, but tJtey were deration or advantage on the part of the 
bound by an oath, to execute their office nation; that the offices to be prospectively 
with fidelity. These commissioners were abolished or regulated by the acts of the 
prohibited even from bolding any office 5-7 Geo. 3rd, c. 60, 61,.62^ 63,64, 67, and 
uhdet government during the-tutting 84, form .a limited part only of offices pf 
of the commissioners. Ti^, central^ Uie same description, and which were all 
practicejiafl Jong since been adoptfd', dfpided upon as fit to be abolished or re- 
and really gentlemen seemed -to, tbinlc- It gulated by ibe votes of this House, in the 
was all matter of course and of conatitg.*; years 1812 and 1813; that of the offices 
tional law, tfiat committees pf that House tobe prospectively abolished, tho!>e of the 
should provide pensious for ministers, two chief justices in Eyre of the value of 
His object in bringing this resolution;be- 2,0001, per annum each, are tire only ones 
fore the House was, to recojrd what-a which have usually bceil granted by the 
different practice they bad ones observed. Crown Jg/persons who have held 'high 
The hon. gentledbatt here alluded to-a and ^cfiiment civil offices; and that, of the 
tnessage which came down from. the offices to be prospectively regulated, the 
Throne, in *1782, . recoQuhendtog the pnheipal Mghlation is, that the duties of 
abolition of useless offices, &c.,and're- such ofii^i shall be performed by the 
peated the answer of the Cwnmons to holders thereof in person, instead of by 
that message; whelreby they pledged deputy ;4he appointment to such offices, 
themselves to an itiouiry into the subject Bs.weU aa of W salaries, being left at the 
at an early period oF°the ensuing session, sole - discretion of the commissioners of 
Now, this took place when otir debt wiis his majesty’s, treasury; and yet, in return 
200 millions. His late majesty here for, and by- way of purchase of, these pro- 
talked of the sacrifices which bad been spoctive,: partial,:and indefinite savings, 
generously made by the people during Rie, people ace, .to pay from henceforth 
the American war. But badno sacrifices 42,per annum, in perpetuity, to die 
been made during the late war? Surely, diiweftt public servants of the Crown 
after such sacrifices as had recently who'ure named in .^he Pension bill.*’ 
been made, and with-the-natiomd debt - /;The; feet was, that except the chief 
increased to 800 millions, the people wetft id*Eyre, the great offices, such 

tmtitledto every possible relief. To that as the - tolIersWps and the auditorships of 
royal message “ tne.peop|e'*f were-men« the Exchequer, had not bc&n regulated, 
Honed with consideihtion.-..Butrin ISit, bdt only .reserved. Their fate wes not 
the member for Corfe-castle took-^tbe ^yet^^tennined. The bon. member (Mr. 
executive out jof^the-Crown altoge^er^; -Bankes) on a foAner occataou had said, 
and by the biU which bis exertimw pte- tfeit. he (Mr. C.) had voted for the bills of 
cured to be passed,' ministers werKcere- 1^*2 and 1813.-, HC- had done so; and 
fully provided for; bui not- onbword was be ;was. - ashamed to* acknowledge it, on 
, said about the people^”-'But,sn^^eeing finding tlte-.monstrous abuse of itsprin- 
even that it had b^n the precMoe dbr .ciple which ipul since taken place. Tlio 
committees of that House to propose ve> principle which he voted for was, that all 
wards of this kind to public men; and-to uaelem^officea were to be abolished; all 
marshal them m. classes, as "th^ would -offices greatly overpaid to be regulated; 
do clerks in public offiqes^sappostng all objectionable offices in the colonies 
that-public men were ordinarily paid and the courts of law to be done away 
out of the ^ savings arising firom the witbi* This principle had been so very 
abolition of public officesF^till there dificrently recognised by the hon. gentle- 
“‘•‘ver had .been tf bargain so atrocious wan since he brought in his bill, that he 
and abomin^le as that which was entered hoped he had only to reniiud the hon. 
Into in 1817, betwm:h the committea and gentlcinan of that difference to be assqr^ 
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of his support on the present occasion. 
At the time that the hon. gentleman pro¬ 
posed the bill in question, he (Mr. C.) 
took him absolutely fur a reformer, but 
surely never did reformer become more 
“ disvigoured" than the hon. gentleman 
ever since he became a member of the 
committee of 1817. Never were two bills 
more different than those which the hon. 
gentleman had at these two different in* 
tervals introduced into the House. Indeed, 
it was astonishing to think of a grave and 
stayed gentleman, like thehoU. member for 
Corfe-castle, being guilty of such extreme 
inconsistency. He began by a bill to 
abolish alP useless 'olSces, and to allow 
pensions after five years of service. But 
after he had got into company with the 
noble lord, he introduced a bill entirely 
different, and allowed pensions after two 
years service only.'—He should like the 
House to guess ot the precisd sum which 
had been saved under the c^ration of 
the two bills during a period ofnVb^ears. 
His next resolution would show 
6. “ That from the returm^which hsfve 
been made to the House of orack««Iready 
abolished or regulated under the act laat- 
mentioned, and of pensions received under 
the Pension-bill, the following appears to 
be the result of the acontract between-the 
pensioners under the Pension-bill and the 
public at large, up to the present period:' 
—In England, offices abolished, those of 
clerk to-tlie warden to the Mint, saving, 
92/. 10s per annum; stamper or weights, 
saving 250/. per annum; total' saviUg in 
England in five years, 342/. lOs.' In 
Scotland, offices abolished,' vice-admiitel, 
saving 1,000/. per annum r inspectol: of 
military roads, saving 200/. pee annum; 
offices vacant, and subject to regulation^ 
lord registrar ia SootIaUd'|- vahiO 
1,200/., but no saving retumedT king's, 
remembrancer’s ^office in ScotlBii^, sU^ng 
returned, 500/.; and the office' tell^ 
of the Exchequer in Ireland,dateValud^ 
1,300/. per annum, but no savmg fe- 
;turned.—Pensions whidi have’ rscolSed' 
jiis majesty’s sign manual, under the Pen-- 
sion-bili, to Henry, lord viscount‘£Sd- 
piouth, SjOGO/. per annum.; amd. to-the' 
right hon. Henry Goulbum, IjOOO j^r 
annum; the latter pension being' Su4>" 

K ended by Uie Pension-bill, as long as' 
Ir. Goulburn holds the office ot chief¬ 
secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ire¬ 
land.” 

Now, supposing that all the useless 
offices nam^ were actually abolished, 


I though the tellership of the Exchequer 
! and other offices were still reserved, the 
total saving would be, 4,602/. lOf. in five 
years. All this, and particularly the 
matter of the last resolution, ought to be 
recorded on the Journals, in orrj^r to let 
the public know their great obligations to 
public men. The seventh Resolution was 
as follows*:-^' 

7. “ That this House is of opinion, 
that had the offices of clerk to the warden 
of the mint, and stamper of weights in 
England, and the offices of vice-admiral 
and inspector of military roads iq, Scot¬ 
land, remained at the disposal of the 
Crown, instead of being^bblisljied, they 
wduld not have beien conrerred by his 
majesty upon Henry, lord viscount Sid- 
mouth as a recompense for* bis services 
in the different high and efficient situa¬ 
tions which ha has held; and that, even 
. if they had been all so conferred upon 
^ lord Sidmouth, their united profits are 
very inferior in amount* to the pension ho 
how receives as'a compensation for the 
loss of them*; that'it appears, moreover, 
by a documeut lately laid'before this 
Housp, that'in the year 1802, Henry, lord 
viscount Sidmouth, being then first com¬ 
missioner of his majesty’s treasury, did 
grant to his eon, Hfenry Addington, the 
office of clerk of the pells in England, of 
the annual value of 3,000/.; and that lord 
Sidmouth or his family have received the 

{ >roff ts of such office for 20 years, although 
ord Sidmouth during a great portion of 
such -time has held different offices of 
'.great emolument 'under the'Crown; that 
the of clerKof the pells was, at the 
lime it.was last granted, and is now', an 
offich executed entirely bv deputy, but by 
one of the acts of regulation before rc- 
farcod to, the duties of such office at 
soino fbture'' period,' are to be performed 
bp the prinmpal in' person, so that lord 
.’j^dmouth or his family, receive at present 
3,000/. pei^'anflum /'as the profit of this 
office* without being subject to any re¬ 
gulation'whatsoever ; and lord Sidmouth 
re^eiyltt'a'farther sum of 3,000/. per' 
annum as cObipensation for some injury 
. which it jl^resumetl some other person 
tnay sustain' by some future regulation of 
this office, when lord Sidmbutn’s interest 
01 * that of his'lbmily therein shall cease.’’ 
fA laugh;]’ ' 

Gentlemen laughed; but surely never 
was a situation so romantic, and no doubt 
so distressing, as that of lord viscount 
Sidmouth | He would not go out of his 
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way to utter a single disrespectful word 
oFlord Sidmouth; but he would just men¬ 
tion two names, than whom that noble¬ 
man’s Warmest admircM's would not deny, 
thatlord Sidmouth wasnot likely to occupy 
a wide^or more commanding phsiuoa in 
thehistorytff theircountry. Here woslord 
Sidmouth receiving for his very eminent 
services, two or more salaries, ^ow, the 
great, the good lord Godolphin, had but 
one pension, which he condescended to 
accept from the Crown. The celebrated 
Chatham .also, had but one pension, and 
that, too, he condescended, certainly, to 
accepC from the Cwwn ( but in both cases 
the salaries .irere single. He did notsee* 
therefore, why 'the noble lord Sidmedth 
should have two. The result of the dif->' 
ferent considerations which he had now 
the honour of submitting to the House 
was embodied in his last Resolution 

8. “ That this House, is of opinion, 
that for tjie House of Commons to pro¬ 
vide pensions for the principal civil 
servants of the Crown by committees of 
its own, and without any application from 
the Throne for such purposes, is an in¬ 
terference with the just prerogative of the 
Crown, an abuse of that power over the 
public money with which this House is 
intrusted by the constitution, and an in-, 
tolerable grievance to the people; and 
that this grievance is still further aggra*' 
vatedby that new and degrading principle’ 
of the Pension bijl, which compels the 
people to purchase from the servants of 
the Crown, every abolition.or regulation 
of an useless or overpoid office:—That 
ai'ter all 'the sacrihccS ^b*eh have been 
made by the great and industrious popu<« 
lation of these kingdoms, and upder alL 
tliat unparalleled .distress with, wltich a 
great portion of such population is at pre^ 
sent afflicted, they are eatitlpd tu demand, 
as a matter of'right and joetjee, and not* 
of purchase, theVbolition and regulation 
of every useless and overpaid>offiGe in the, 
state lyhatsoev^r; and that^ in coitlformii^ . 
to such just and reasonable claims, it .is 
tiie opinion of this House, that the Minis¬ 
terial Pension bill, of the57tb.year of his 
late majesty, c. 65, ought tabot^epealed 
forth with.”* ' 

Upon Umse Resolutions he knew very* 
well that lie should be left in d very limited 
minority: but he should be sattsBed with 
the opportunity of recording them upon 
the Journals of the House. And sure he 
was, that when the public opinion, which 
had been admitted in that House to be so 
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much enlightened, was expressed on tho 
subject, sooner or later the act in question 
would be repealed. He should now con- 
elude by moving his first lUsoluiion. 

Mr. Rankes professed himseU' to have 
been a party to the principle upon whidi 
the acts of 1813 .and 1817 were founded. 
On the first of these occasions, the bon. 
gentleinon dedured tliere was something 
80 unjustifiable ansi abominable in the 
measure adopted, that he could not recur 
I to it without shame. 'Now, what was that 
principle ? The abolition of useful offices; 
the reduction in salary of overpaid ones; 
salary commensurate with duty; and at 
the same time carefuHy made didequate aa 
compensation for the duties discharged. 
The non. gentleman had said, that, in 1782, 
Mr. Burke did not act upon this principle. 

' But what Mr. Burke said on the subject 
of laying down all useless nr overpaid 
offices, without exception, was this,— 
that it wo^d be bad service to the state, 
to tak»flt!ray from the Crown the means 
of tempting taleitfs into its service. As 
foi* the h^' |;entlemaa's complaining 
that thcMf^nsions . and compensations 
had been settled without any message 
from the Crown, the lion, gentleman 
could not but be aware, that the Crown 
must be a party to every bill of this sort. 
The hon. member had contrasted the bills 
which he (Mr. B). had brought in, with 
that which formed the subject of debate. 
He. did not. hesitate to say, that he be¬ 
lieved the two bills which he had for¬ 
merly introduced, would, if they had 
paSse^, have been found more cficctive 
than tbe present bill.. ,Tlie hon. member 
bad assumed, that the existing bill was 
hlso bis work. This he denied. He did 
not mean to defend the bill altagether: he 
tbo.Uglit it defective in several points, and 
particularly .with respect to the periods of 
service, which were too«limited. The 
bill,' however, contained much that was 
ood; and, if it were repealed,' it would 
e ^iccessary .to return to the state of 
things which existed before the measure 
was passed; and, therefore, the object of 
the motion must be considered to be not 
so much the repeal of the bill, as the re¬ 
storation, of sinecures. Was the House 
prepai'ed for this? Would any.man deny 
that the bill had effected an improve¬ 
ment upon the former system; or say, • 
that it was not belter to have pensions, 
however large, than to revive sinecures I 
If- the House were to agree to the mo¬ 
tion, it would establish a must extraor* 
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dipfury precedeat«:l|y placing on tLc .lottr« 
nals the cqinmcnta o^ the lion, .member 
upon an act of parliament. The pensions 
which bad been granted to lord Sidmoutb, 
he considered no more than a tit remu¬ 
neration for the arduous and meritorious 
services, of that noble lord. It was the 
prerogative of the CroWn to bestow pen- 
sioBS as rewards for eminent public ser«< 
viees a and if ever tha^ prerogative shoqld 
betaken from the Crown, arid vested iq 
that House, it would bee departure from, 
the principles of the constitution) and tlae 
change would be forty times more expeP'* 
sive and onerous than thcorigin^ State of 
things. He concluded, with moving) 

“ That the other orders of > the day be 
read." 

Mr. H. G. Bennet said) he considered 
the bill a fraudulent measure,. Under it, 
very few o^ces had been abolished, and., 
not many regulat^. He Objected to the 
wliole of the present system,^ He had’i 
satistietl himself by inquiry, th8^to:3pe .the 
Kcvolution, all toe gre^t offices of s^ate 
hud been given as bribes tOi^miltes, ;fbr 
the support of ministers wp^csilfey had 
lost the confidence of the aouptry. Those 
offices were not bestowed es rewards^ 
for public services, but as pay for,,poli¬ 
tical prostitution. „He eliieft/ old^cted 
to the present bill, because.,it,held out 
inducements to political adye(^rera to, 
enter that House, wbb,,. prostituting 
the talents with which JEbrovidence had. 
gifted them, arrived at situations of, 
rank, and, after two years' service) re-, 
tired upon o pension, for life,.. He must 
deny tliat the country, would be a toser.' 
by tbo repeal of the bill, Hri did not, 
believe that the Housei evett constituted' 
as it was, would agree to a pension of 
3,000/, to lord ^idmotttih was paiidul. 
to allude to particulm' i^divtdiasle t but he 
felt it his duty^,^clarB).. tb^.from jtbs ; 
hapless day when lord.Sidmotdb 
the chair of that Houte to become/pduw 
minister of, this. coufttry.«.lfor which(.%ir'.' 
titatioii, in point of alnlity and . 

he was no more qualified .tiianney of . 
deotvkeepers of tlie houfe~dowB to-i^e 
present time, he Had done notbing to do- 
servo eudb a.reward as tlmt ivlut^ ;h8d 
bees^estawed upon him. fCiteers.^ - 
would be very consistent in tbt^. tviio. 
were the siqiporters of the Manchester 
massacre,' ond the eulogists of spies . 
informers, to praise the noble visomiut^. 
but bo could ootooosider .U any thing but. 
an .uafortuoatft ielection which had 
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placed such a man in an office of such 
great iniportaoce. He judged, from the 
general conduct of the non, member for 
Corfe>castle, tliat he was a friend to re¬ 
form in little things, but an enemy to 
economy- qnd reform in .mattery, of im¬ 
portance; and be was of opint^ that 
nobpdy. liad done more to prevent any 
real refo^ from taking place. 

. Mr. Banket said, that the attack made 
on him by the bon. member was most un« 
fouoded. He would appeal to the whole 
course , of.* bis parliamentary conduct 
against eueh.aoiusiouatioD,which, injus¬ 
tice to himself', he^mps^ term false.‘ 

' - Mr. ff, G* Benn^ said, th'^t with every 
possible comumely, he returned .the term 
^' false,!' in every sense in which it was 
used by-the .bon, .member. . 

\Tbe Marquis m iLondonden^ said, he 
cou^pot, without the utmost indignation, 
listen tO;tbe i^tacks which had been so 
profusely fuid; so unwarrantably made on 
the.characters of individuals by the two 
hCn. members. Those hon. members 
cppld not bu ignorant , of the inconsis¬ 
tency of .their arguments on the question 
of. rewards. to public servants. They 
ought to be aware, that the reform of Mr. 
Burke allowed of rewards to public ser¬ 
vants who had tilled ^high and important 
situations. The speeches, however, of 
the ,hon*, members, however they might 
affect .to approve the principle of that 
measure, presented the most disgusting 
system of inconsjstency he had ever met 
with; for ^though they had been sticklers 
for tbe-bUl on a former occasion, which 
8d.oiitto.d the justice of such rewards, they 
potw eame forward to oppose them, with 
the eyi^ot vjew of attacking the character 
of apohleman, in whose case the principle 
been applied.. The character of his 
ndhle friend (jord.Sidmouth) was, how¬ 
ever,.; t 0 o..u;K|ft|ted to be affected by such 
insinj^pna; for bCrW.ould assert, that a 
morn. iedile; epd^effieient paiuister of tlie 
Crpwa;^|iad njDt., exi^ed.^than he had 
pr9V^4|iimse4fv f By. luSitalonle and’exer- 
nopa.he ;faad Opqtrihuted mainly to the 
.B4vat]on...of COiuntry in im hour of 
dangerthose opi- 
niQuapit& ceapcct ,tO/,the chacacter and. 
Mdegts^of. hk friend, it,^ was; not. 
Wi^pa^ feoliags^ of-disaust that he had 
heard, the, gross. ’attack • upon him, in 
which he had; hsen\Compor«d< to.ooe 
the 4oorf4m^rs of .that Hpu$a* Such 
language never ..ought to limf heim used- 
in thcobeemdoittof (^gcmlemBg.ppoo,, 
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the pofitical conduct of another. It was, within the walls of a British pariiaoient. ' 
however, reserved for the hon. member j^Immense cheering from the ministerial 
for Shrewsbury, and ho did not envy him sidel}. 

the protid distinction, to make the ex- Mr. Brougham said, he rose to protest 
ception. The conduct of his noble friend, against the tone and language which the 
would, jm every occasion oC his life, noble lord had dared to use. 
bear the strictest scrutiny. At tl«e time Tlie JSfarquis of Londonderry rose to 
he left the chair of that House, which he order, and said—When any hon. niem- 
had filled with so much credit and ability, ber uses the word “ dare," as applied 
he left it, not from any wish of his own, to any remark made by any other member, 
but in obedience to the commands of his 1 apprehend it is quite inconsistent with 
sovereign ; and though bis political carebr the order of parliamentary proceedings, 
might hot be so brilliant as that' of Mr. If the term is applied to any observation 
Pitt or Mr. Fox, on a comparison, his used by me) it is irregular; for at the time 
eminent services were not the less 'enti> of ray making a remark which could call 
tied to the gratitude of his country. But for such an expression) it was tfie learned 
the attaints of tfie hon. members did ribt member's -duty to have interrupted me. 
end here. An attempt was made to The learned member has neglected to do 
wound the personal feelings of his'hoble so, and I now appeal to the chair whether 
friend, by a charge of his having acted he is regular in the expression he has 
from interested motives. Such a charge used. , 

was most unwarranted. When his nome The Speaker said, that, undoubtedly, 
friend left the chair of that House, he if the use o^the word “ dare’* were to be 
refused to accept of any provision; and interpreiCitl in the sense in which the noble 
the same disinterested feelings actuated lord took it, it wopld be quite disorderly; 
him when he retired from the cabinet. In but*the Hoq^ would allow him to say, 
consideration of his eminent services, his that thQHiite'rm was one which was fre- 
late majesty had given his conimands to ; c^uently used in debate without any offen- 
Mr. Yorke to draw up a message to the sive intention on the part of the member 
Commons to make provision for him. His using it. 

noble friend most perey:iptori1y refused to Brougham maint^ned, that he had a 

accept of any. It was objected by the right to impugn any minister of the Crown 
lion, mover, that hts noble friend bad for presuming (if he must bo driven from 
conferred offices upon members of his his former'word) to accuse a represen- 
own family. If he had done so, he had tative of the people, engaged in the ho- 
done no more than had been done by nest discharge or his duty, in language 
other ministers. But what had that pro- such as no member of that House had 
vision to do with the present question I ever ventured to employ. Disgraceful! 
'I'his, however, did not prevent the gen- disgusting!' There might be some niem- 
tlemen opposite from alluding to circum-< bers who deemed his lion, friend’s speech 
stances, which were calculated to harrow disgteceful, but ha (Mr. B.) was not one 
up family feelings, and that, too, in-a of them: there •might be some who con- 
case where no other object could, b}^ sidered them disgusting, but he belonged 
possibility, be attained. j(it 'musb' have not to that class. It was one thing, bow- 
heen known to the hon. members, that of > ever, to think, and another to utter sucli 
the profits of the situation which had been language; and never in his life had he 
conferred on a part of the fbmily of his heard such expressions uttered in that 
noble friend, he eould not, under the par- Hodse aa those which had been launched 
ticular circumstances, toudt a penny; by a minister of the Crown at the head of 
ahd for that reason, as it could no^sopi- a representative nf the people. - He should 
port any one of .their arguments, coiii- feel for'anymember whowastreated in this 
men fedingB of humanity 8ho>ald have most, novel and unparliamentary/ashion: 
induced them to abstain from intt^ducing bdt, in the present instance, he felt for a 
it. Takia|; all the circumstances'into dear, longtried, and much valued friend, 
consideration, it was not without feelings for Urhom he entertained all those sentU 
of great diwerat that he had heard the re- ments to which the eifcellence of his 
marks of the hon.- gentlemen, and he heart, the manliness of his character, 
could not bH there without expressing his and the inflexible’ integrity of his public 
teprobatiou of lan^age the most disgust- conduct justly entitled him. With respect 
ing wid diagracararne bad ever heard to the gmieral question, he would only 
VOL. VII. 4U * - ^ 
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say, that without entering inte the personal 
character of lord Sidmoutli, a more absunl 
or ridiculous attempt than that of raising 
him to the oHice of prime minister of tlic 
country, and particularly at the time he 
was so raised, had never before been heard 
of. lie then defended his hon. friend 
against the charge of the noble lord, that 
his remarks were intended to wound that 
noble lord's feelings.^ Nothing could be 
farther from his hon. friend’s intentions; 
but the noble lord knew well where the 
shoe pinched; he knew also, that it was 
not the individual filling the situation 
of a sinecure to whom the objection was 
made, but\o the principle of Keeping up 
places which were wholly unnecessary. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, no 
had used the words " disgraceful and dis* 
gusting” in no other than a parliamentary 
sense, andodid not apply them to the ge¬ 
neral scope of the argument of the hon. 
member. When he heard thc.Jhon. mem¬ 
ber compare his noble friend til^a door¬ 
keeper, and undertake.to prove that all 
the great families, fromthe^^mod of*the 
Kevolution, had been corrupted^.y'grants, 
similar to those conferred* on lord Sid* 
mouth, he considered those two declara¬ 
tions both disgraceful and disgusting; and 
though he wished it to be understood that 
he used these expressions in a parlia¬ 
mentary sense, he did not upon rejection 
consider that he had at all misapplied the 
terms. 

Mr. Creevey said, that as the hoo. 
member forCorfe-Castlehad moved as (ui 
amendment, that the House should pro¬ 
ceed to the other orders of the day, and 
as his (Mr. C.’s) object Was to put his 
resolutions upon the Jouraals, he should 
merely hand up to the Speaker his first 
resolution.' If ibwas negatived, he should 
then move his other resolutions, as the 
other orders of the day were proposed to 
be read. He did not, however, intend to 
divide the House upon any of his resolu¬ 
tions, except the first. * * 

The question being put, *' lliat the 
other orders of the day be now read, the 
House divided: Ayes, 143. Noes, 42. 
Majority against iMr. Creevey’s first reso¬ 
lution, 101.' 

List the Minority. 

Bennet, hou. 11. G, Denmau, T. 

Bernnl, It. Dundas, hon. T. 

Brougham, H. Dennison, VtlS. 

CahreVt, C. Fer^sson, sir R. C, 

Carter, J. Folkestone, visct. 

Davies, T. II. Grattan, J. 


Onisf", .sjr W. 

Robinson, sir G. 

il;il()nnand, VV. 

Rice,T. S. 

Hobhouse, J. C. • 

Ricardo, D. 

lloncyivood, W. P, 

Row'ley, sir W. 

Hughes, W, L. 

Robavts, A. 

Hume, J. 

Robarts, G. 

Iloldsworth, T. 

Smith, J. 

James, W. 

Smith, W, 

Jervoise, G. P. 

‘Taylor,*M. A. 

Leonard, T. B. 

Western, C. C. 

Lushington, S. 

Whitbread, S. C. 

Maberly, J. 

Wilson, sir R- 

Maberly, W. 

Wood, alderman 

Milbank, M* 

TELLEBS. 

Monck, J. B. 

Creevey, T. 

Newport, sir J. 

Duncanaon, visct. 

Palmer, C. F. 


HOUSE 

OF LORDS. 

, Thursday, June S7- 

. Navai and 

Militahy Pensions 


B11.L.3 The House having resolved it¬ 
self into a committee on this bill, lord 
King moved the following preamble, 
which, he thought was more suitable 
than the one which now preceded it 
** Whereas an impatience of taxotion, no 
less ignorant than irresistible, pervades all 
ranks of his majesty’s subjects, and it is 
highfy expedient to afford some relief; 
and whereas the minimim of relief which 
will give satisfacHon, and the least 
intelligible plan which can plausibly be 
stated, is that of extending the burthen of 
the military and naval pensions over a 
longer period of time than the natural 
lives, of the present annuitants, and de- 
fVaying the expense of the first 16 years 
by a series of annual loans; and whereas, 
by an act of tbe,57tb Geo. Srd, c. 6.5, a 
•very large provision has been made for 
the maintenance and half-p^ of the per¬ 
sons now holding high and efficient offices, 
gnd it is desirable to secure the conti¬ 
nuance of tl[^e same high and efficient 
spidilic men in the offices they now hold, 
in order to avoid increasing the amount 
of dead service or half'pay so profusely 
provided, in case his niJqesty’s present 
confidential servants should resign their 
' office^, contrary to all true economy, 
and toe intent and meaning of themselves, 
aod of this act, and of every act of the 
present parliament; and whereas there is 
or will he a sinking fund of 5,000,000/., 
applicable t(f the redemption of the na¬ 
tional debt, to the relief of future genera¬ 
tions at the expense of the present; and 
whereas it is ^so become expedient to re¬ 
lieve the present ignorant and impatient 
{generation at the expense of posterity, 
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whicii necessary relief could be effected 
most advantageously by a deduction from 
the said sinking fund, of a sum equal to 
the amount of revenue derived from those 
taxes which it is become so highly neces¬ 
sary to repeal; but whereas h^s majesty’s 
confidential servants now holding high 
and efficient offices have solemnly declared 
that the said sinking fund, to the full 
amount of 5,000,000^. aforesaid, shall be 
maintained inviolate; and whereas it is 
highly necessary that the wisdom of the 
said high and efficient public men should 
be upheld by the lords spiritual, and also 
by tlfe lords tentporal, and commons in 
parliament /assembled; therefore be it 
enacted, by afid with the advice of*the 
same, that a scries of loans shall be raised 
in a circuitous manner, and that the lords 
commissioners of the Treasury shall have 
power to lend to themselves, and to bor¬ 
row of themselves, and; to conceal the 
vrbole transaction from themselves, and 
from all other ignorant and well-disposed 
persons: And bo it further enacted, that 
the comqjiissioners for the sedemption of 
the ^national debt shiUl likewise be the 
trustees appointed by the act for raising 
money on annuities to provide for the 
payment of the military and naval pen¬ 
sions, and that they shall, in their dapa- 
cities of trustees, create stock, in their 
other capacities of commissioners for. the 
redemption of the national debt, shall 
purchase that same stock; or, if more ex¬ 
pedient and inexplicable, shall issue Ex¬ 
chequer bills, and invest and reinvest the 
proceeds thereof, through ell the mazes 
of the transfer officcj^ according to the 
will and pleasure of the chancellor of the 
exchequer; and make centuple entry 
thereof provided always that the aggre¬ 
gate of confusion and perplexity sl|gtl 
agree with the same sura, fia the deduction 
of the requisite amount from the sinking 
fund.” . . = 

Lord HarrotuAy observed, that the mea¬ 
sure of midtslert were, often, called . ab¬ 
surd, but he should be glad to know wbe- 
* ther this preamble was an 'acamp}e of the 
sense of the other side of the House. * 
The motion was negatived. 


HOUSE OF COl^'MONS. 
Thursdayy Jun&TJy 
Ale Houses Licensing Bill.] Mr. 
Bennet moved, “♦That the bill be now 
read a third time.” 

Lord Cranborne said, there were several 


clauses in tl»e bill which ho objected to. 
He therefore wished that the hoii. mem- 
ber would consent to postpone it till next 
session. But as he did not expect the 
lion., member would consent to this, he 
should move, that the hill be read u third 
time this day three months. 

Alderman <7.. Smith thought the bill 
objectionable in many parts, and that it 
pressed too hcavllji on the publicans. 

Mr. Moiick would support any raettsurc 
calculated tq check the monopoly of the 
brewers, the ctlects of w'hich fell entirely 
upon the poor, who were often obliged to 
drink a deteriorated and unwholesome 
beverage, and that, too, at a dear rate. 

Mr. Calcraft objected to the clause 
which gave an appeal to the quarter ses¬ 
sions, in case of licences, from the decision 
of the petty sessions. Unless this clause 
was withdrawn, he would oppose the bill. 

Mr, Peel said, there were several useful 
regulatiotji in the bill, and therefore lie 
hoped it would pass ; but he wished the 
hon. mover woujd consent to withdraw or 
modify Ihe^tiause which took tlie discre- 
tionar](«puwer from the magistrates. 

Mr. Bemul saidi it was using the hun. 
mover rather hardly to say that this hill 
was not in favour of the publicans, seeing 
it was founded on tlm' petitions of ujuny 
of that numerous boyy, and the cummii- 
tee was attended by their solicitor, lie 
thought the clause restricting the dis¬ 
cretionary power of the magistrates most 
salutary. 

Mr.'Alderman ITiood complained of the 
wanton acts of authority, which, uuder 
the present Uoeusing system, often de¬ 
prived men. who had committed no 
offence, of the means of livelihood; and 
sai^, that siKh an act as ♦a man’s not 
taldog oft' his hat to /he p,arson of the 
parish, might cause him t.o lose his licence. 
They could not, therefore, too soon put 
under proper control this arbitrary power 
of tho magistrates. 

* Mr. Bennet vindicsted the principle of 
his bill, which, be said, went to destroy 
the mpnopolyof tho brewers, to bre.a!: 
down corrupt influence; to prevent tlie 
aihitrary d^truction' of propert}', and 
take away from magistratas tho power of 
doing that in close chambers, wliic.'i they 
dare not do in open court. Tlicse [>i in- 
ciples remained in the bill as at first, 
and were not affected by the nlti^ralions 
which he had been' intlucccl to adopt. It 
was, therefore, rather hard tliat members 
who at first supported the bill, should 
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ndwr oppose it j and even turn their backs 
on petitions which they had presented in 
its favour. He would not, however, on 
that account withdraw the bill; for he 
felt too anxious that an immediate re« 
medy should be applied to the evils com-* 
plained of. He wished particularly to 
destroy that fiightful abuse of the 
licensing system, which made it an engine 
of electioneering iniVience. He spoke 
not of Whigs or Tories, but of the abuse, 
at he knew it to be generally practised. 
He would adopt the suggestion of gentle* 
men on the other side, and would leave 
out the words counties and ridings,” 
and insert* in their place the words 

cities and boroughs,'’ because it was 
there that the evil was in most active 
operation ; for the magistrates in those 
])laces were mostly brewers ond distillers, 
and had a d/rect interest in tite continu* 
ance of the abuses which he was anxious 
to rectify. «ii,^ 

The House divided:' For tllb third 
reading, 38 ; For the ^i^endment, 21. 
'I'hc bill was then read a tbi|^ time and 
passed. *« 

Slave TnAOE.] Mr. fVilbetforce 
began by observing, that as parliament 
had some years ago come to a determi¬ 
nation to abolish the Slave Trade, it was 
incumbent upon it to endeavour to make 
tlie measures it had agreed to for its abo* 
litiun as complete and effeetual'as possible. 
For that purpose, application had' been 
made to several foreign powers'for their, 
assistance, and the olmct of his motion 
was, to obtain the production of the cor¬ 
respondence which had taken place be¬ 
tween them and this govetnment. ^The 
hon. gentloman proceeded 4o tako a re^. 
view of the policy, which hadfbeeil pursued 
by the various European states, and by 
America, with reference to this intere^- 
ing subject. The Cortes of Spain had,'* itr. 
a manner highly creditable to themselves, 
passed a law, inflicting a 6evere.pcnaHy 
on any one who should bh'fohnd dealing* 
in slaves, and directing the instoht 
manumission of the slaveil thems^vCs. 
He was unable to speak-with equalpraju 
of tho conduct of the old goveriiment of 
Portugal. That government had Img 
resistra the applications of the.British 
government on ttie subject, until at length, 
wearied out with the intreaties of the 
latter, the -Portuguese government had 
tionsented, on the understanding that they 
.ihould receive some commercial conces*. 
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sions in return, to abolish the trade to 
the north of the line only. Unhappily, 
however, there was reason to believe, that 
the agreement had not been strictly car¬ 
ried into eflect, and that the governors of 
some of the Portuguese settlements not 
only winked at the trade, but were them¬ 
selves partakers of it. He hoped that the 
new government of Portugal would make a 
benefleiai change on this subject. To the 
conduct of the government of the United 
States, he could advert with unfeigned 
pleasure. The American government had 
abolished the trade on thejr own part, and 
had co-operated with our government In en* 
deavouring ta render that abolition uni¬ 
versal.- Stilly however, thbre was some¬ 
thing for the government of the United 
States to do. Last year a committee of 
the House of Representatives recom¬ 
mended the adoption of a mutual and 
qualified right of search; without which, 
indeed, all efforts wholly to put down the 
trade must be hopeless. It was to be 
lamented, that any ancient prejudice 
should be permitted to stand in, the way 
of So desirable a measure; but the re¬ 
commendation to which he had alluded 
was not very favourably received, by the 
senate, and by the American govern¬ 
ment. He could not-close this portion of 
his remarks without paying a just tribute 
to the naval officers of America, who had 
cordially co-operated with our own in 
the abolition of the traffic. He had 
now to speak of a power, the conduct 
of whose subjects on this great question, 
•no friend of humanity could contem¬ 
plate without the deepest pain. — He 
aaemat France. Along the whole coast 
of Aflriea; the subjects of France were 
carrying op tiiCSlave Trade with an every¬ 
day increasing activity. Invitations were 
-opehly held out to persons possessing 
small capitals tO' embark in this infamous 
traffic, with assurances that enormous 
:profits Would result fron» the speculation. 
'4nd''yet‘-tbe'gov^meat bf France bad 
expressed- the-^sabre' reprobatum of the 
'trade ss^had been expiressed by the go- 
'vernmeut of England i: It was lamentable 
:tb remark^' that, altbou^ the executive 
gbr^nment of France had been prompt 
‘md' powerful to dedde on this subject, 
they had proved'tardy and weak when ilm 
time arrived at which their decision ought 
to Jiave' been- 'carried into e&ct. The 
thing was so extraordinary, that he could 
scarcely help believing, ‘ either that ;tlie 
fact of what was taking place was Httk 
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known* in France, or that sorae unac« 
ci}iintab]e interposition prevented the 
operation of all those moral and religious 
feelings? for which we had been accus¬ 
tomed to give the French credit. It had 
been said, tiiat since the revolutipn religion 
had been teviving in France. But he 
could not help mistrusting the character 
of any religion, tlie growth of which was 
accompanied by the growth of so abo¬ 
minable a practice, as a trade in human 
beings. Fie trusted the House and die 
country would persevere in the course 
they had so happily begun. The bon. 
membbr concluded by moving, T1 >a( ttn. 
humble address be presented - to his ma¬ 
jesty, to represent to> his majesty, that 
the deep interest which this House has so 
long taken, and still continues to take, in 
the abolition of the Slave Trade,, has led 
us to peruse with no little solicitude the 
papers relative to that subject,^ which by 
iiis majesty’s commands, were lately laid 
before us: And that we could not forbear 
indulging a hope that his majesty’s re¬ 
newed representations and remonstrances 
would have at length produced the de¬ 
sired cflcct of causing the various go> 
vernnients, by whose subjects tlie "Slave 
Trade was still carried on, seriously to. 
consider tlie numerous and powerful ob¬ 
ligations under whicfi they lay, to co¬ 
operate with his majesty, heartily and 
efficiently, in order to put an end for ever 
to this enormous evil: 

“ But that we have learned with grief 
and shame, that, with very few exceptions, 
every hope of this nature has been alto, 
getlier frustrated, and^that we are still, 
compelled to witness the strange and 
humiliating spectacle of practices which 
are acknowledged to be made up of wick¬ 
edness and cruelty, by iho very goverq^ 
meats whose subjects ar^. nevertheless 
carrying them on, upon a great and con<« 
tinually increasingseaie: ’ 

“ That we observe, however, with sa- 
tisfaclion, tbit the powerful, reasoning 
and continued expostulations of his ma¬ 
jesty’s government, enforced, by the 
strong and persevering remonstrances of 
his majesty’s ambassador at the, court of 
the Netherlands, have at length produced 
an admission of the just construction of 
the treaty with that power :• 

“ That we aro glad also to sec that' 
some of the abuses have been corrected 
which had prevailed in the conduct of the 
courts of mixed jurisdiction at Sierra 
Leone;, but that experience has proved j 
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the necessity ot altering that provision, ■ 
which renders it necessary for the slaves 
to have been actually on ship board, tu 
justify tho condemuatlon of the vessel 
and of allowing due weight tu be given; 
to Uiat decisive, proof of the object ofi 
the voyage, which isail'orded by the. pe¬ 
culiar mode of Siting and equipping slave 
ships: 

That it is soracplleviation of the pain 
produced by the almost uniform tenour. 
of these distressing accounts, to learn tlvat 
the Cortes of Spain has subjected all whe 
should be found concerned in ^lave trad¬ 
ing, to a severe and infamous punish¬ 
ment ; and that, witii. this evidence of a 
just estimate of the guilt of the crime, 
we cannot but hope that they will not rest 
satisfied with a legal prohibition, but that 
they will provide the requisite means 
for carrying their law into exqpution ; 

“ That we find with uoncern, that the 
vessels of Bortugal, so fur from gradually 
retiring from the trade, have been carrying 
it on with incr^sed activity, more es¬ 
pecially on ^,t%at very part of the coast 
which 1^.0 the north ot the line, in direct 
violation of the treaty by which she had 
stipulated to coafine her trade to the 
south of it: 

That wc cannot bq|t cherish the hope, 
that the new government of Portugal will 
manifest a warmer zeal for enforcing a 
treaty which every law, divine and human, 
binds her to observe: 

That we have observed with no little 
pleasure the zeaPfor the abolition of the 
Slave Trade that has been manifested by 
tlie coniraandena of the ships of war of the 
United States of America, employed on 
tike coast of Africa, and the dispositiou 
they have shewn to co-operate witjt the.’ 
officers of his majesty's na^y for their 
common object; but that we arc con¬ 
cerned to have perceived in the American 
government no disposition to give up the 
objections it formerly urged against the 
esthblishment of a mutual right of ex¬ 
amining each other's ships on the coast of 
Africa: 

« That we had hoped that the powerful 
arguments , used by a committeo of the 
House of Representatives infavour of this 
arrangement, would have their just weight, 
more especially that which points out the 
difierence, or rather contrariety, between 
this conventional and qualified system and 
the right of searching neutral vessels with¬ 
out any previous treaty, as claimed and 
practised in war; above all, tliat the cou- 
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siduration so strongly enforced, that it is 
only by the general establislnuent of some 
sucli system, that the trade can ever be 
cdectually abolished, would have induced 
the American government to consent to it, 
when the object in question involves the 
rights and happiness of so large a portion 
of our fellow creatures: 

“ That with the deepest concern we 
find, as in the last yegr, vessels under the 
French flag, trading for slaves along the 
whole extent of the coast, of Africa, at 
home and abroad: Proposals are circu> 
latcd for slave-trading voyages, inviting 
the smallest capitals, and tempting adven¬ 
turers by tire hopes- of enormous profits: 
—that the few ships of war of that country 
stationed in Africa, offer no material 
obstruction to the trade, nor do the go¬ 
vernors of her colonies appear to be more 
active : i\,nd all this while the French 
government reprobates the traffic in the 
strongest terms, and dcclarg^ that it is 
using its utmost efforts for the prevention 
of so great an evilThat it is deeply to 
he regretted that a gover'nm^t which4ias 
been generally regarded as entj,nent for 
its efficiency, should here .alone find its 
efiortsso entirely paralyzed:—That mean- 
'while, wc can only continue to lament, 
that a great and gifllant nation, eminently 
favoured by Proviqencc with natural ad¬ 
vantages, and among the very foremost 
in all the distinctions and enjoyments of 
civilized life, should thus, on its restora¬ 
tion to the blessings of peace, and to the 
government of its legitimate sovereign, 
appear in fact to be the chief agent in 
blasting the opening prospects of civili¬ 
zation, which even Africa had begun to 
present, and in prolonging the misery and 
barbarism of that vast continent: 

“ That, dn the whole, we- conjure his 
majesty to renew his remonstranoes, and 
to render it manifest that his interference 
has not been a matter of form, but of se¬ 
rious and urgent dutyThat jJiis country; 
will at least have the satisfaction of kri9>w- 
ing that wc have been activg, and .un¬ 
wearied in making reparation to Africa 
for the wrongs with which .we our^lves 
were so long chargeable ; and we cannot | 
doubt Ufat we shall ultimately be able to 
congratulate his majesty on the success 
of his endeavours; and on bis having had 
a principal share in wiping away the 
.foulest blot on the character of Christen¬ 
dom.” 

The Marquis of Lo^tdonderry did not 
ciso for the purpose of opposing the tno- 
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tion, olthough perhaps the addreis con¬ 
tained some passages which iniglit be 
fairly objected to. But the deep interest 
which his lion, friend felt on this‘-subject 
was more than sufficient to excuse any 
little inadvertency of this sort. He en¬ 
tirely agreed, that while tiui American 
and F/ench governments refused to adopt 
so equitable a principle as a modified right 
of search, there could be little hope of any 
effectual stop being put tothis cruel traffic. 
While those two powerful nations were 
indisposed to co-operate in the objects of 
Great Britain, it was in vain to expect 
that the Netherlands, $pain, or PoVtugal, 
should exert themselves to<,put a stop to 
that trade. His hon. friciid had &nly done 
justice to his majesty’s ministers in sup¬ 
posing that they were sincerely anxious 
to procure its total abolition.^ 

Sir J. Bdaekintosli said, that though it 
was much to be lamented that a great 
opportunity had been lost by the govern¬ 
ment of this country for putting down the 
abominable Slave Trade, yet he was bound 
in candour to say, that since the summer 
of 1815, the noble lord and his colleagues 
bad not been wanting in their exertions 
to pdt an end to the traffic. But where 
solemn treaties had been entered into and 
shamefully violated^ he could describe 
such conduct by no other name than per¬ 
fidy. Where declarations were made in 
the face of Europe in favour of the abo¬ 
lition of the Slave Trade by tlie very 
powers who afterwards promoted that 
trade, he could give to such conduct no 
other name than that of hypocrisy. He 
lamented much fo say, that the conti- 
liental governments had proved that they 
were proof against all the statements of 
atrocity that from time to time had been 
made. In violation of solemn treaties, 
tpey persistei]^ in promoting that abomi- 
•nable trade. The only hope f hat re¬ 
mained of bringing them to any sense of 
fdiame pc justice, was by frequent appeals 
tp.tbe feelings pf civilized men. Those 
governmemts were now placed beyond the 
ceapbjof human juitide; and their crimes 
coifi'd not,be punished by human laws; 
but perhaps they might not always bo in 
a situation not to' feel and to dread the 
execration of mankind. With respect to 
the government of Portugal, he couixl 
scmcely say that that government had 
been guilty of a breach of faith. From 
the beginning Portugal almost bade de¬ 
fiance to the moral judgment of Europe. 
At one period, indeed, Portugal sold to 
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England its right and privilege of carrying 
war and slavery and slaughter on the 
north of the line; but even those terms it 
had nof observed. Neither the decree of 
the Cortes of Spain, nor the conduct of 
America, had any effect on tlv policy of 
Portugal. •With respect to America, the 
report of the committee of the House of 
Kepresentalives was about to be adopted 
by the senate. He lamented that so much 
stress had been laid in America on a mere 
phrase—the right of search; but when it 
was attempted to place America and 
France in tlie same liglit, he thought the 
comparison altogether failed. America 
took vigoroift steps to abolish the Slave 
Trade—she made dealing in slaves a Ca¬ 
pital offence. But France-»wbat h^es 
were to be CTitertoined of France ? The 
affair of the Kodeur presented in one 
view all the aggravated horrors which the 
traffic naturally excited. Those acts were 
committed under the eye of an adminis* 
t rati on which boasted of its zeal for the 
Christian religion—by persons who as* 
sumed a religious regard for*the plighted 
honour of their king, and who yet, by 
every sort of evasion, fraud and hypocrisy, 
promoted and encouraged those abomina* 
tions. The duke de Broglie, much to his 
honour, recorded his sentiments upon the 
subject, but the minister of finance did 
not hesitate to reprobate the treaty of 
1814> as anti-national. The minister of 
finance called a treaty anti-national which 
had for its professed object the suppres¬ 
sion of flagrant acts of robbery and mur¬ 
der ; he called those who had agreed to it, 
blind to the interest8,iof their country, 
because they were not altogether deaf t« 
the calls of justice and humanity. The 
article of the treaty bearing upon the cose 
set out by stating, that the horrors of the 
Slave Trade were against the principles of 
justice, and opposed to the intelligence 
the age, but yet that very treaty permitted 
those horrors to go on for five years. He 
recollected t^e observation of a noble 
friend of his, a nobleman whom, in spite 
'of some political difierences, he. woyld 
always respect, he meant lord Grenville, 
that noble lord had truly said, that the 
preamble contradicted the body of the 
treaty—the preamble dwelt upon the hor¬ 
rors of the Slave Trade, aifd in the body 
of the treaty it was agreed that all ame¬ 
lioration of those horrors should be de¬ 
layed for 5 years. ♦With respect to Rus¬ 
sia—Bussia, at the congress of Vienna, 
was profuse in her abuse of the Slave 


Trade; she proposed to unite her excr- 
tions with other nations to suppress that 
trade, but her subsequent conduct af¬ 
forded a remarkable contrast to her pro¬ 
fessions at the congress. Russia agreed 
to exclude from her market the colonial 
produce of those countries which should 
encourage the Slave Trade; but that un¬ 
dertaking had been openly violated. In 
1819, a new tariff, sor scale of duties, was 
published, which absolutely excluded from 
the market of Russia the produce of thos<! 
countries that abolished the Slave Trade, 
and gave a monopoly to the produce of 
those countries which refused to do so. 
Cuba and Brazil had a mondjpoly in tlic 
Russian market. It never should be for¬ 
gotten that those who thus violated solemn 
treaties, who violated the laws of hu¬ 
manity*—those who were ready to carry 
on this trade, at the expenseaof a deluge 
of African blood, were<hc heads of tlie 
Holy AlUjDce—the professed object of 
which was, to enforce the performance of 
the duties of C||{Utianity ! And what had 
followed fr^ifTthcir union?; Insincere 
dcclaraiiions, breaches of faith, the prac¬ 
tice of falsehood, the encouragement of 
barbarity, and the perpetration of cruelty 
and murder! So long as ho had power 
to combat under the banner of that vene¬ 
rable leader who had*so often fought tlie 
battles of the oppressed African race, so 
long would he raise his feeble voice 
against the continuance of this infamous 
traffic. ^ 

After some farther conversation, the 
address was agreed to. 
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Fnday, June 28. 

■ Mb. SaubinV Letteb’ to Lobo 
Nobbuby.J Mr. Brou^am said, he had 
that morning read in the public papers 
an account of a transaction, which, whe¬ 
ther it were true or false, was of such a 
nature, that every man who hod a due re¬ 
gard to the preroMtive of the Crown, the 
privileges of paHiaraent, ai^ the purity 
of the administration of justice, must sec 
it could not be allowed to pass without 
notice. He alluderfto a letter purporting 
to be written by William Saurin, at that 
time filling the high situation of attorney- 
general in Ireland, and purporting to be 
addressed to no less a personage than 
lord Norbury, the chief justice in the 
court of Common Pleas in the same coun¬ 
try. The purport of the letter wa^con- 
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taincd in certain extracts from another Mr. Curvoen said, that government 

letter, written by a peer of the realm ought to attend to the strong call of the 

(lord Kosse), suggesting to his lordship country to abolish the remnant of the 
to exert the influence of his official situa- Salt tax. The continuation of this tax, 
tion, whilst going on the circuit as judge, could not be for the sake of revenue. Pa- 
to mingle himself up with political con* tronage w.as the real object. For so 
versations, and more especially to inter- paltry a sum as 200,000/., a ta'x was to be 
fere with principles affecting the House of retained, calculated to be injurious rather 
Commons, as being connected with the than beneficial to the revenue. The 
return of members to parliament. He complete repeal of the salt duties ought 
trusted that it was unnecessary for him to to take place, were it only for the sake 
apologise for giving an opportunity to his of Ireland. In the north of Ireland, em- 
majesty’s government, to explain these ployment kept the people in a state of 
circumstances, and to deny, if they could, comfort, and consequently of tranquillity, 
the authenticity of the letter. If the au- Let this tax be repealed, and the"same 
thenticity 6f the leffter were not denied, would be the case in the south, and every 
and if it were really received by the party ma'n might then have a lierring to his 
to whom it was addressed, then he hoped potatoe.—If the salt duties were abo* 
that there was another document also in iished, where we now drew one million 
existence, he meant the answer, a docu- from the sea, we might draw many mil* 
ment which he was certain would have lions. At such a moment as the present, 
been in existence, had a letter with one- it was imperative on parliament, to see in 
thousandth part of the portentous con- what way they could give eiiective energy 
tents of this letter been addressed to any to the industry of the people. Let them 
one of the reverend judg^ of England. look at the Isle of Man, where a thou- 
Had the letter, of whichm^compiained, sand boats were beneficially employed in 
only existed in private circles, bo should deriving from the sea the means of sub- 
havc been doubtful how to treat it. sistenpc and comfort. Apply a similar 

Mr. Secretary Peel did not know principle to Ireland. Repeal the salt 

whether it was incumbent upon him as tax, and follow up that repeal by lending 
secretary of state, U) answer the question the people of the south of Ireland money 
of the learned gentleman; but as the to buy boats, and the good effect would 
personal friend of Mr. Saurin, he could be presently and , unequivocally mani- 
not sit silent after it had been asked. As fested. Would not that be much better 
might naturally be expected, he was not than to support the patronage which the 
propped either to admit or dispute the preservation ofthe duty gave to ministers/ 
genuineness of the letter in question. He Would not that be better than to continue 
could believe the learned gentleman, 200 excisemen in office in Scotland, and 
when he said, that it was with pain and 800 in England ? j,A heavy responsibility 
reluctance that he came forward to take would rest on government, if they perse- 
notice of this document—a document pur* vered in retaining this tax. He would 
porting to private, and* yet founa in mpve as an amendment, to omit all the 
the public streets—a document which the words in the resolution, for the purpose 
person who found—if such, indeed, were of inserting the following—** That all 
the fact,—ought to have returned to the duties payable on salt in Great Britain 
owner, instead of publishing it as he had and Ireland, shall cease, and be no longer 
done. He could not say, nc repeated, payable.** 

whether the letter was genuine or not; ‘ Mr. Leycester said, that the disinclina* 
but this he would say, that be would tion evinced to relinquish this duty, ap- 
rathcr, ten thousand times over, be the pe^ired.to him to be a part of the minis- 
persoD who wrote that letter, even though terial horror of plentiful produce and 
It were ten thousand times worse, than the abundant markets. There could be little 
person who, Oder difding it in the street doubt that this obnoxious remnant of 
—if, indeed, he did find it there—made taxation was retained at the solicitation of 
so infamous and disgraceful an use of it. the collectors’of it. The repeal of this 

tax would purchase for ministers the 
Salt Duties.] Mr. Brogden brought good humour and good opinion of the 
up the report on the 12th resolution, re- country; and as these commodities were 
lative to the payment of the naval and evidently growing dearer and dearer 
military pensions. every day, the'right honi gentleman could 
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not dS better than lay out a little money 
ill this way. The Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer would say, lie expected to raise 
400,000/. instead of 200,000/. by this tax. 
So much the worse; the thing to be 
avoided was, the taking of mqney out of 
the pocketc of the people—the thing to 
be desired .was, to leave a siiilliog in 
them, if they happened to have one there. 
There wes not the smallest pretext for re¬ 
taining this tax. They who were desirous 
of not having to pay for their salt seven¬ 
fold would support the amendment. If 
the right hon. gentleman was determined 
to refain such a qumitum of revenue as 
this 200,000/., let the tanners wait till 
next session fd!- the repeal of the leather 
tax. 

Mr. J. Smith supported tlte amend¬ 
ment, but was anxious that the autplusof 
revenue should not be abandoned, lest 
public credit should ba prejndiced. 

Mr. Denhou wished this odious tax 
should be repealed. He was anxious 
that the public creditor‘should receive 
his dividends, and thouglit that every 
clfort ought to be made punctually to pay 
him, but when that had been made, ail 
iiad, in liis opinion, been done, thiU-was 
iiece.ssary. , 

Mr. LjjUleton considered the atilvantage 
io be gamed by retaining the trifling rem¬ 
nant of this tax, to be by no means equal 
to tlie inconvenience attending the pres¬ 
sure of it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer re¬ 
gretted that an arrangement which, when 
first proposed, appeared to give general 
satisfaction, should be disturbed by this 
amendment. If the. House ■ determine^jt^ 
on the total repeal of this tax, he should 
he compelled to abandon his resolution of 
repealing a part of the leather tsx. He 
was satisfied that a partial,repeal of botli 
taxes would be more beneficial .than the 
total repeal of one of t^em,..' He had 
been accused of a desire to’ retain the 
tax, ^on accolint of the patronagebut 
the fact was, that the Treasury Hrufnothing 
*to do with the. patronage. offices 
were all appointed by the board ofExcw. 
The saying, on the head.of c^Uectipq, in 
case of a total repeal, would pe verjr in¬ 
considerable, as tlie officers einployed for 
this tax were employed also, for other 
purposes; and very fear of them coidd be 
disrois^d. The Iriah.fisberies were under 
nonsr of the r^rictioRS which had^ been 
coiitpiained of; - so that the argunient as 
to the iqconveiiience in that respect, fell 
VOL. VI J. 
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entirely to the ground. He did not mucli 
approve of the extension of bounties. It 
would lead to the system described by 
Adam Smith, under which men fished fpr 
bounties rather than henings. When it 
was considered how great was the vcdvic- 
tion already afforded, he could nut be¬ 
lieve that the public would be incon¬ 
venienced by tnc remnant. The duty 
would not be mor^ than a halfpenny m 
the pound. The remnant of the tax had 
been called contemptible, but it atftountcd 
to 200,000/. a year—a sum which he 
could not consent to. give tip. If the 
House were, resolved on repealing this 
tax, he must retain die tax upon leatb.er. 
The total repeal of the tax would mate- 
riallv interfere with the kelp trade in tlie 
. Highlands; a trade which gave employ¬ 
ment to 46,000 persons. If he aban¬ 
doned the whole of the sal^ tax and a 
part of the leather tgx, he should be 
sacrificing«the best interests of the 
country. 

Mr, Wodehouse objected to their 
cltnging to wretched remnant of a 
tax, tl]g produce of one-fourth ofwliich 
roust be spent in paying the officers who 
collected it. 

Lord Althorp contended, thut it was 
impossible for the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, with any |‘cgard to his own 
‘character, to carry into effect his threat 
not to relieve the country from any part 
of the leather tax,. if the whole of the 
salt‘tax wer^ repealed. 

The Chancdler of the Exchequer said, 
he had always made the reduction of 
the. leather tax dependent upon the mea¬ 
sures adopted regarding the salt tax. 

Colonel Wood said, he should always 
vote upon principle against;isolated mo¬ 
tions tor repeal of taj^es. * Inetead of 
sweeping away dificre'nt taxes, the proper 
way would be to lower all taxes to a 
certain extent. 

Mjr. Rl hlartin said, that on the western 
coast of Ireland the people found no 
market for their labour, but in the ma¬ 
nufacture of kelp. He stated this in be¬ 
half of the. famishing population of tliut 
I pm^oLlrehnnih ..gsstuiftg the House, that 
r'lf^ibis teraaininc duty on.salt* wen: ic- 
pealed,. the whole of the persons in that 
part of,Ii<eIand would have no market 
whatever for their labour. 

Mr. Lushinztou said, the question was, 
whether the Iioum would disturb’' the 
financial system which his right hon. 
friend had recently introduced i Ilis right 

4X 
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hon. friend proposed the repeal of 

1, ‘i-l.'j!ihs of the salt tax, and oiie-hali'of 
the leather tax. lie al.so proposed the 
repeal of the Irish wifulow tax. In the 
whole, two millions of taxes. That ar¬ 
rangement, gcnth'incn reeeived with ac- 
dninatinns; but they now proposed to 
disturb that sv^tein, and by assailing the 
sinking finul to deprive the public cre¬ 
ditor of till' security that he ought to 
enjoy. It uas now proposed to take 
away (lie entire tax, as far as it regarded 
the fi'Iieiies—-a measure, which would be 
injurious, instead of beneficial to them, 
lie would, if the question were now 
pressed oif him, pfefer the repeal of the 
tax on candies: he would rather see 
another tax, the tax on coals, remitted, 
than the leather tax. 

Mr. IVetherell said, he would oppose 
the motioiif because, without going into 
a consideration whether the leather tax 
ought to he preferred to the Salt tax, he 
thought, that tax after tax could, not, 
with safety to the country be remitted. 

Mr. Scolt said, that the time had 
arrived for taking oft' many of the bur¬ 
thens imposed on the people during the 
course of the late war. There were two 
Tiiodes of granting relief from taxation. 
The one was by taking off taxes altoge¬ 
ther; the other by reducing them, and 
retaining a little of every tax. He was 
in favour of the former mode, because, if 
an entire tax were taken ofi^ it Would re¬ 
lieve the people more than if the same 
nominal amount were remitted from two 
difterent taxes. If a tax were reduced, 
so as to leave 200,000/. of it still to be 
collected, the public, instead of paying 
merely tliat sum, would, in all probability, 
looking to the machinery of the tax, pay 
at least hall' a million. If the whole of 
the salt tax were removed, the people 
would feci a substantial beneftt; but if 

2. ?. i>cr bushel were suffered to remain. It 
would bo swelled lo about 5s.’ 6d. There 
was no just ground for continuing tfiis 
tax—a tact which was very evident from 
the manner in which its contiuuance had 
been defended. 

Sir F. Ommaney approved of the, 
partial repeal • of the salt tax, but could 
not vote for its total abolition. Govern¬ 
ment had made great eftbrts to contract the 
public expenditure ; and tnucb individual 
Miftbring bad been the consequence. Let 
the House look at many of the public 
.^iervants who had been employed 14, 15, 
OP 20 years. They were reduced to a 
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siiatc of beggary, and some of ihcm had 
actually shot themselves. This was not 
the way to treat faithful servants, and 
parliament was bound, fairly, openly, 
and honestly to support the taxes in 
o'*der to enable those persons to maintain 
ihcmsclvcs. • 

The Marquis of Loinlomhrry said, he 
would endeavour to call back tlu-ir re¬ 
collection to the evening when his right 
hon. friend brought forward his proposi¬ 
tion for a relaxation of the taxe'-', and 
when he (lord L.) congratulated the 
House on the unanimity wliich tha{ mea¬ 
sure appeared to produce. lie would 
ask, when his right hon. fyend afterwards 
pr^iposed new measures with reipect to 
the leather tax, and to the salt tax, witii 
reference to the fisheries, whether tlivu'e 
Was not a tacit pledge that tlie latter sub¬ 
ject would be pursued no farther ? After 
what had been done by his right hon. 
friend, he did not think (he gentlemen 
opposite had taken the tone which they 
ought to have adopted on this occasion. 
They ought*not now to take advantage 
of what his right hon. friend had previ¬ 
ously^ done, to press for other measures 
which could only retard and embarrass 
the business of the country. There was a 
very great distinction between the situa¬ 
tion in which they now stood, and that in 
which they were placed at the commence¬ 
ment of the session. They ought to 
consider what quantity of taxation had 
already been remitted, and how far tlie 
House was bound by its own acts to pre¬ 
serve the interest of the public creditor. 
At one time it waf. an option between tax 
and tax; but that was no longer the case; 
an election had been made, and it was 
with reference to that election that the 
reduction of the 5 per cents took place, 
which enabled ministers to give up the 
leather tax, and to grant other relief. 
That transaction was placed on the re¬ 
cords of pafUament: it was the most im¬ 
portant nnancial measure of the session, 
and now formed a part of the law of the 
land. ..Therefore, though originally it 
might have been an option between the * 
salt tax and the leather tax, it had ceased 
to be so; and to call for a'repeal of both 
would be a virtual retractation of the votes 
given in the’present session; Ho was 
happy to find that his right hon. Friend 
had, with that manly firmness and in¬ 
tegrity which belonged to his character, 
refused to give up tbb salt tax. After 
having offered his resolution to the House 
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—after having brought forward this 
inchoate proceeding—he was right in 
saying, that unless he lieard very siib- 
s.tantial*rcasons in tlie course of the dis¬ 
cussion to induce him conscientiously to 
abandon it, he could not coqjiply with 
the demand of the gentlemen opposite. 
If the salt tax were wholly repealed, it 
would be necessary to continue that on 
leather; which would inflict a severe 
injury on persons employed in the tanning 
trade. They would have been deceived, 
and would have good reason to complain. 
When his right hon. friend first proposed 
a remission of taxes, there was a universal 
concurrence bn both sides of the House, 
as to the propi ^ety of the measure, 

Jion. member for Cumberland required 
that the fisheries should be exempted 
from the salt duty, and the point was 
conceded. What was the grateful re¬ 
turn made for that concession? He now 
turned round and said, “ because you 
have given up so much, you shall give up 
more.’' 

Mr. S. Wortleif said, that if called 
upon to make an election betwixt the 
loud repeal of the salt tax or part of the 
leather tax, he should prefer voting for 
the total repeal of the salt tax ; although 
lie did nut think thar^he repeal of either 
of them would much benefit the country. 

The House divided : For the original 
resolution, lOl. For Mr. Curwen’s 
amendment, 9'2.—Majority, 12. 
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Mondaif, Jidxf 1. 

Tiie HunoET.] TJie House having* 
resolved itself into a committee of Ways 
oml Meiiiis, 

The Chnncdlor of the Exchequer said* 
it might he thought requisUe for him to 
make some apology to the House for< 
■submitiing to it the general state of the 
fiinuicial operations of the year, before it 
luid aqcuded t(? a large portion of tlie es¬ 
timates which it was generally thought 
rtccessary to pass previously to any .wind¬ 
ing up of the statement of the public ex¬ 
penditure. It had generally been deemed 
proper to go through the whole of the 
votes of Supply before the Ways and 
Means were submitted to th^ House, con¬ 
taining a review of the operations offinance 
by which they were to be substantiated, 
lie was obliged, however, to deviate from 
that course oa the present occasion, owing 
to the late period to which the session 
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Iiad been protracted. Each side of the 
House mutually charged the other with 
being the cause of delay ; but, without 
staying to inquire to which of them it 
ought to be attributed, he should take it 
for granted that they were all agrcnl to 
let the public business proceed hence¬ 
forth with as little interruption as possible. 
He could assure the House that his state¬ 
ment could not be* deferred any longer 
without great inconvenience to the public 
interests. In the first place, it was desir¬ 
able that the general htatement of the 
finances should be submitted to parlianftnt 
before the arrival of lliat period of the 
year In which its members Icft'tlieir resi¬ 
dences in London for the country; and, 
in the second place, it was necessary that 
certain votes should pass before the 5th 
of July. The House was aware that the 
sinking fund, according to tlicsrcsolution 
passed in 1819, was only*voted to the 5lh 
of July. Ni>w, the sinking fund for 1821 
would expire within a lew days ; and un¬ 
less a vote to copjinue it were passed be¬ 
fore the expirtffion of that time, il would 
be impossible, without much irregularity 
to prevent the loss of a ({uarter. If no 
vote were passed before tlie 5ih of July, 
the commissioners would be bound to ap¬ 
ply a fund of three or fswir millions, whicfi 
they now had in hand, Jn a manner which 
would not only be highly inconveuieut to 
themselves, but which would also create 
an irregular purchase of stock by no 
means desirable. He should theretbre 
state the expenditure according to tiie 
estimates laid before parliament, although 
the whole of them had not yet obtained 
its sanction; taking care, Iiowcvcr, to ob¬ 
serve the constant rule and practice of 
parliament, that the grant «!’ no sum 
should be made that wiw not* absolutely 
required for the public service, and leaving, 
with all due constitutional jealousy, in the 
discretion of the Crown, no sum of unap¬ 
propriated money, which, even thougli it 
were not misplaced, would still be dan¬ 
gerous from the precedent it wouhl es¬ 
tablish. He should therefore proceed to 
ask for a sum which would cover all the 
services of the year, as well tiio^o wMcli 
had been sanctioned by porliamciu as 
those which had not; and in doing so, be 
could assure them that he was not at-king 
for a single farthing more than wu'. ne¬ 
cessary. 

Having stated'to the Ilou'io his rea¬ 
sons for bringing on the bndgel at u time 
when several of tiic services of the year 
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were yet under consideration, he should 
next proceed to state the amount of the 
diftbront votes, and the Ways and Means 
by which he proposed to defray them. 
The sum wanted for the military service 
of Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 
7,9’2.'>,0()0/. of this Slim 6,530,0001. had 
been already voted, and the remainder had 
not. The naval services amounted to 
5 , 480 , 000 /. and had all been voted. So 
had the ordnance services, amounting to 
1 ,‘ 200 ,()() 0 /. Of the miscellaneous services, 
amounting to 1,700,000/.—764,000/. had 
bceft voted for Great Britain, and 50,000/. 
for Ireland, besides which 100,000/. had 
boon voted* to Ireltfhd in a committee of 
Supply. The reVnainder, amounting to 
above 790,000/. was to be found among 
the estimates which at present lay upon the 
table. There was also on the table a charge 
ofSlO.OOO/rfortheout'pensionersofGreen- 
wich hospital; 1,900,000/. for interest upon 
Excl'.oquer bills; and 291,606/. for pay¬ 
ments for services cliarged upon the aids 
of file year, but not-snecially voted. 
Tlius the amount of servic^ already sanc¬ 
tioned by parliament wnsabout 15,900,000/. 
.and there remained for services for which 
the estimates had not been voted2,500,000/. 
making a grand total of 17,815,000/. But 
there had likewise>heen made during the 
present session coasiderable advances for 
the reduction of the public debt. Tllere 
was a cli.arge of 290,000/. for sinking fund 
on Exchequer bills, and of 2,801,0(5)/. for 
the re-payment of the holders of 5 per 
cents, of which 62,(XK)/. for the re-paymcnt 
of the holdprs of Irish 5 per cents re¬ 
mained yet to be voted. There was like¬ 
wise to be voted 290,456/. for the de¬ 
ficiency of the Ways and Means for 1821. 
He would Ifere enter into^an explanation 
to show that lie had not been negligent of 
his duty last year, wlten he left a defi¬ 
ciency to the amount he had just stated. 
<jentiemoit who had attended to the de¬ 
bates of last year, would recollect that he 
had at that time submitted to the com¬ 
mittee that a deficiency was likely to arise 
ill consequence of some circumstances 
which aftected .the out-pensioners of 
Greenwirh hospital. The whole expense 
both of the ’in-pensioners and out-peii- 
sionei^s had been defrayed, up to the last 
year, out of the funds of the hospital 
itself. A great part of those funds was 
vested in stock, and arose out of the share 
of prize money to which it was entitled 
during w.'ir. Now, as there was no prize 
money coming into its coffers during a 
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time of peace, its funds had become so 
reduced, that the accountant-general of 
the hospital had found it necessary to 
state to government his opinion 'that no 
payments could be lawfully made from it 
to the out-pensioners, and that the ex¬ 
pense of supporting them nlust thcncc- 
torwards devolve upon the public. That 
opinion was referred to the consideration 
or the Grown lawyers; and though their 
decision upon it was not known at the 
time he made liis last year’s financial 
statement, he had still felt it his duty to 
state that a deficiency was likely to arise, 
and that a demand of the nature he had 
just mentioned would be^m'ade upo” (he 
public. As soon as that dennind 
made, he proposed an act of parliament 
to enable him to issue Gxcltequer bills to 
meet it. About 260,0(M)/. had been so 
paid; and an explanation of the services 
for which the remainder was required 
would be found in a paper upon their 
table. Now, if these three last men¬ 
tioned sums, amounting together to 
3,381,456/. and all employed for the re¬ 
duction of the debt incurred, were added 
to thp 17,815,(X)0/. of which be had before 
spoken, it would appear that the total 
sum wanted for the services of the year 
was 21,196,456/. - 

To make good this amount, he should 
now propose his Ways and Means, stating 
at the same time, that part of them had 
been already agreed to by parliament, in 
the first place, annual taxes to the amount 
of 3,000,000/. had been already voted. 
These taxes last year amounted to 
4<,0(K>,0(X)/. but they had been reduced 
♦this year to 3,(K)0,000/. by the reduction 
of the annual malt duties, which formed a 
large constituent part of the annual taxes 
ef last year. The next item was 
1,500,000/. reserved upon the tea duties, 
"and 200,(K)0/. upon the lottery. [Hear, 
hear t] There was some objection, it 
appeared, to this latter njode of raising 
money; he wished that those who ob¬ 
jected to it would point out to him some 
other .mode less objectionable of raising 
it. The next item was, old stores 
151,000/. That item last year amounted 
to 163,400/. but, as it was one thkt arose 
from the general equipment of our forces, 
it was evident that it would diminish dur¬ 
ing peace, from time to time, until-it 
reached the average of consumption. In 
the last year’s budget, they had had the 
advantage of .500,(XX)/. the surplus pecu¬ 
niary indemnity payable by France. He 
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xv.ns irot able to transfer this sum any 
longer to the crcilit of the coiinliy. I'he 
accounts of the; inaiiner in wliich it liad 
been eSpLiuled la>t year lie had not yet 
been able to present to parliament; but 
he trusted that he should be ^ble at the 
coninienceffient of the next session to 
show the full appropriation of it. There 
was, however, IIO.UCX)/. to be repaid by 
tlic conmiissioners for i^suing Exchequer 
hill'; for public works. These sums, added 
together, amounted to 4,%!,000/. To 

eompicte, however, the supply for the 
service of the year, he proposed to con¬ 
tract *a sinking fond loan of 7,500,000/. 
And hjre lid thought it might be as well 
to explain why he -did not intend to tfike 
a greater sum under the present circum¬ 
stances. Jjijst year 1.^,000,000/. had 
been voted from the sinking fund alone; 
but this year 7,500,000/. would answer his 
purpose. He would explain to the House 
how that happened. In the last year the 
sinking fund loon had- been 13,000,000/. 
in the two preceding years 12,000,000/.; 
and new, he again repeated^ he intended 
to reduce it to 7,500,000/. His reasons 
fur so doing were these. In thg first 
pi ICO, his wish was, that the sinking fund 
for the present year, instead of extending 
from the 5th of .July, 1822, to the Sth of 
.luiy 1823, should only extend to the 5th 
of April 1823. His reason for this was, 
that ill the next session of parliament he 
intended to propose to its consideration a 
measure for a general revision of the 
sinking fund. He should not therefore 
like to tic up the commissioners by a strict 
appropriation to so Uj,te a period as the 
6th of July; and for that purpose he 
limited his sinking fund loan to 7,500,000/. 
If they supposed four quarters to be taken 
at tlic same general amount, it woijd 
amount to 10,000,000/.; and one reason 
w hy he did not wish it to amount to mowe 
was, tliat a grea' reduction of the nominal 
amount of the sinking fund wtould take 
plac^ at the end of the session. The 
House, by an act of this session, had ap- 
* propriated 2,800,000/. to the paypicn|^ of 
the pensions and the half-pay, which it 
was very evident would have an efiect 
upon ‘the nominal sinking fund. By re¬ 
ferring to the papers on the table, it 
w'ould be seen that of iJic 7,500,000/. 
burrowed from the sinking fund, there 
was taken from the sinking-fund of Great 
Britain, 7,350,000#. and from that of Ire¬ 
land, 150,000/. It was proper that he 
should now call the attention of the com- 
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iiiiltcc to the terms upon nhich this loan 
had been obUincd. For every 100/, ster¬ 
ling, 100/. bad been given in the .3 per 
cent reduced miduities, and 21/. lOx. 7^/. 
in the 3 per cent consols. CompariivT the 
piiccs paid in the present year with diosc 
of last year, it would be found, that 130/. 
three per cent stock had been given in 
1821, for 100/. sterling, which had been 
purchased this yeip- by 124/. stock. In 
one point of view it was not a matter of 
public importance whether a loan from ihg 
sinking fund w'as obtained at a lower or a 
higher rate; but it was of material im¬ 
portance, with a view to the public credit 
of the country, to know that there was 
an improvement of 6 per cent. I le should 
now proceed to state what sum would be 
appropriated to the real purchase of 
stock. It would be found from the vote 
come to by parliament in I8[i), and con¬ 
firmed by that of the present session, that 
a clear sinking fund of at least 5 millions 
should be established. The total sum 
that would be ^plicablc to the purchase 
of“ stock betvrCen the Sth July 1822 and 
the Stl^uly 1823. was 5,433,855/. Last 
year tlie sinking fund, it was culcuI.Ued, 
would amount to 4,415,333/., including 
110,820/. to be paid by the East India 
Company.' It would^, therefore bo seen 
that the sum to be applied to the reduction 
of debt exceeded by about 900,000/. that 
reckoned upon as applicable to the same 
purpose lost year, including in both coses 
repayments to the Bank ; and in the pre¬ 
sent year a reserve for paying the dissen¬ 
tient holders of 5 per cent stock. The 
next item was a sum of 557,000/. from the 
East India Company. And here it might 
be for the convenience of the committee 
that he should enter into aw explanation 
of the state of the claims of the blast India 
Company. It was well known that during 
the last two years the company had ad¬ 
vanced considerable claims upon the go¬ 
vernment, on account of various services 
pdi-fornied for thecountry, and particularly 
on account of the St. Helena establish¬ 
ment for, the detention of Buonaparte. 
The claim originally amounted to a sum 
of 1,900,000/.; which, if interest were 
granted upon the scale usualfy allowed, 
would establish a claim on the part of the 
Company to .5,000,000/. To that claim, 
however, a variety of objections was made 
i by the agents of government; and a 
settlement was’ afterwards adopted, on 
the only principle wbicli could be adonted 
between the two parties. Each of tiicra 
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agreed in tlie arithmetical accuracy <»l' 
the othcM-’s account. lUit it appeared to 
tlic Treasury and its commissioners, tiiat 
several of the claims of tiie Company were 
ndt justified—that some of thei.i I»a'J been 
previously rejected, and tliat others were 
even then under consideration. On the 
other hand, a largo counter-claim of the 
public on tlio Company was disputed by 
the Company. The House would see 
that the only mode of settling such a dis¬ 
pute bct»veon two such parties was by a 
compromise. Hence the discussion of 
the (jucstion assumed the appearance of a 
negotiation between two independent 
states. Or the ono skic was the Com¬ 
pany consulting the interest of the pro¬ 
prietors : on the other, tliu Treasury 
struggling to prevent any unjust claim 
from being made upon the public service. 
The question was therefore submitted to 
arbitration, and i^was thought better by 
both parties that a sum slnwild be first 
fixed on hy the arbitrators, and after¬ 
wards be submitted to the wisdom of par¬ 
liament, than that hoth'^ them should 
adhere to tlieir strict rights, on^^which 
point no tribunal could depidc between 
them. After much consideration it was 
thought fair and just to both parties, to 
allov/ the Companyr 1,300,000/. on its 
claim of.5,000,oboe [Hear, hear! and a 
laugh.] He trusteS that those who had 
read the papers would not think the 
Company hardly dealt with. He verily 
believed that the Company was satisfied, 
[Hear!] and on a review of the papers, 
he thought that parliament and the public 
ought to be satisfied also. After this 
sum was allowed to be due to the Com¬ 
pany, the next consideration was, to what 
purpose it shpuld be applied / And here 
it appeared ‘to him to be n.ost just and 
equitable, that it should be applied to the 
reduction of the loan made to the Com¬ 
pany by government in 1812. In proof 
of this, he referred to the act of the 52nd 
Gc-o. 3rd, under which that loan had been 
made. It was afterwards agreed, that 
the Company, upon the payment of 
.557,000/. in addition to the 1,300,000/. 
allowed to be diuJ to them, should be 
freed from any future call for the re¬ 
payment of that loan. It was more con¬ 
venient to the public service that this sum 
should be carried to the amount of the 
present year, than tliat it should be dis¬ 
posed of in any other mcun;;r. By that 
arrangement, the public would be relieved 
from all claim on the part of the 
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Company, and the Company from all 
daiin on the part of the public. Of 
the 557,000/. agreed to bo paid in 
liquidation of their debt, 27,(XX^/. hail 
been already paid to the govermuent, and 
had been applied by it to the repayment 
of the holders of 5 per cents, v.nd the re¬ 
maining 530,000/. was at .present due 
from the Company to the government. 
Now, if to the sums he had mentioned, 
2,450,000/. were added, wlilch would be 
received for the commissioners ior pay¬ 
ments on account of the half pay and 
pensions, they would have all the \Vays and 
Means for the year, except that portion of 
it that was connected with the unfunded 
debt. And this led him to kay a few words 
upon that important subject. In 1321, the 
Exchequer bills, unfunded, amounted 
to 29,000,000/. the Irish Treasury bills to 
1,000,000/., and the bills for public works 
and churclics to 368,330/., making a total 
of 30,368,330/. Now, turning to the 
actual amount of .the unfunded debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he found 
that in the. year ending the 5th of 
January, 1822, the Exchequer hills were 
.31,566,550/. and Irish Treasury lulls 
l,105,'i81/., making a total of32,661,731/. 
Adding to this sum 3,1{X),000/., wliich 
had been voted during the year for the 
deficiency of the Ways and Means of llie 
last year, and for the pa 3 'ment of tlie 
lioldcrs of 5 per cents, they would have a 
sum of about 35,000,000/. The increase 
of the unfunded debt in the la^t year 
would, therefore, be numinaliy about 
5,831,670/., but in reality not inncli more' 
than 1,000,000/. if ijt were considered that 
p^rt of the above sum was expended in 
renewing old Exchequer bills, and in 
paying off holders of tlic 5 per cents, 
wljich was equivalent to the extinction of 
a certain purtioja of our debt. The right 
Ijpn. gentleman proceeded to observe, 
that he should endeavour to show the 
actual amount of our means to meet the 
expepditure. He -would i\ssume thul, 
unless some circumstances occurreii to 
influence them, the produce of next year 
woQld al least equal that of the present. 
He found, that, for one year, ending the 
5tb April, 1822, the produce of the 
Customs of Great Britain was 9,325,000/.; 
the Customs •for Ireland 1,118,000/.; 
making, together, 10,7'1'3,0(X)/. The 
produce of the Excise of Great Britain 
for one year, up to the 5lli April last, was 
26,195.000/.; that of Ireland 2,111,0(X'/.; 
making 28,306,000/.; but, from the Ex- 
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ciso must be ( 10 ^ 11010(1 tlie amount of 
mnlt duty repealed, 1,.WO,000/., and also 
the losi^ on tlie salt duly, calculated at 
one lialf year's produce, G.’>0,000/., 
making, togetbiT, ‘2,\r>0,{)00l., leaving a 
nett sum of 26,150.000/. The stamp 
dutv, to file 5lli April, amounted to 
6.607,COQ/. •The post-olliec, 1,635,000/. 
'I’lie asscs.scd taxes 7,.52.5,000/. The 
assessed taxes, for Ireland, 1,600,000/., 
making 8,S.S.>,0()0/., from which should 
ho deducted .500,000/.; leaving a nett 
sum of 7,63.5,000/.; but a further sum 
of 10,0,000/. might be expected, when 
the reccivc'i's-genCral should have paid 
in tiie«balaim'cs; but calculating that 
sum at onc-half, ho would take the 
wliole sum at 7,635,(WO/. The miscella- 
neoiLS prod deed for the same period 
660,000/. Old stores, 151,000/.; making, 
fog(‘lher, 5.3,066,000/., to which should 
he added 1,220,000/.; being ODO-fourth 
tlu' produce of our annual taxes and tea 
duties; the whole amount would then be 
5'1',25S,000/. If the returns could have 
been made up to the 5rii insfhnt, the pro¬ 
gressive state of the surplus would be 
lound much more considerablefor, 
although the accounts only V- *^hed to 
ISalui'duy last, be had the satisfaction of 
stating, that a surplus appeared beyond 
the receipts of the whole corresponding 
cpiarter of last year of no less a sum than 
()‘22,000/. So that, should the receipt of 
the total revenue for the present quarter 
only equal that of the corresponding 
((uarter of last year, it must be highly 
satisfactory to the country, if the number 
of reductions in taxation which had since 
taken place were taken into considera.* 
tion. 

Having stated the receipts of the year 
at 51,253,000/., he should now recapitif^ 
late the expeniliture for the same period. 
The charge on the unredeemed debt of 
file country would be this year augmented 
by the grant o/ annuities tO the amount of 
2,80^000/., making a total of .30,911,000/. 
The interest on Exchequer bills, together 
with payments for services charged upon 
the aids of the year, but not specially 
voted, was about 1,500,000/. F’or the army 
7,705,000/.; extra expense in Ireland, 
220,(X)0/.; making a total for the army of 
T,925,000.; navy, 5,480,OOdl!.; ordnance, 
1,200,000/.; miscellaneous, 1,5.50,000/.; 
and under that head,extraordinaues in Ire¬ 
land, 150,000/.; Greenwich Hospital out- 
pensioners, 310,000/.; adding these several 
sums to the 3®i911,000/. he had already 
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enumerated, there would appear a clear 
surplus of 3,130,()00/. for the country; 
add to this tlie saving which he would bo 
entitled to reckon on the 5lh April, of 
700,000/. in the five per cents., and 
2,200,000/. in the half-pay^ and pension 
arrangement, and they would find he Iiad 
a surplus of 5,000,000/. at the end of the 
year for a sipking fund. Perhaps the 
Mouse would allow* him to take a pro¬ 
spective view of the probable expenditure 
for the year 1S23. Estimating the army 
at 7,705,000/., provided no extraordina¬ 
ries were required for Ireland, the navy 
at5,500,0()0/., the ordnance at 1^,200,000/., 
the iniseeilaneous at it)0,000/. (supposing 
no excess under that head for Ireland), 
and supposing what he felt himself en¬ 
titled to assume, that the recc'ipts of the 
Revenue and Customs next year would 
equal the amount in the presctit, he had 
no doubt that the next ytar would alfurd a 
surplus of *6,142,0(X)/.; .«o that taking 
the next year’s surplus and the present, 
without any cc:/tingent prospects, they 
had every reasonable hope that the two 
years tsikcn together would furnish a clear 
surplus of 10,000,000/.—He had already 
touched upon the reduction of the 5 per 
cents early, in this session, and he could 
not refrain from' taking* that opportunity 
of congratulating tht House and the 
country upon the satisfactory and most 
successful manner in which that reduction 
had been carried into effect. If any 
thing could show the solid foundation 
of British credit and the extent of her 
resources, that plan was calculated to 
carry the most convincing impression in 
every respect. Another arrangement had 
followed upon the reduction of the 5 per 
cents, which i^as also of great import¬ 
ance: he meant the Bonk reduction of 
interest from 5 to 4 per cent. Now, both 
of these arrangements, so far from affect¬ 
ing the stock-bolder, as was by some pre¬ 
dicted, had actually advanced the price of 
the funds. It was clear, therefore, that 
that class of the. community had no rea¬ 
son whatever to complain of the relief 
afforded the public. He would mention 
a private anecdote, to show tlie manner 
in which property'had already been ope- 
ra|;ed upon by these arrangements. An 
estate had been lately sold, by order of 
the court of Chancery. The solicitor who 
had purchased it, said, he had given 
5,000/. more for the estate in consequence 
of its increased value since the reduction 
of interest. Some thought it woui'^ he 
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advisable to force down the operation of 
the subsisting legal interest by an act of 
the legislature : he thought such a inode 
inexpedient, fully concurring in the prin¬ 
ciple that the regulation of a particular 
rate of interc'st by law was quite contrary 
to the principles of political economy; 
but he was decidedly against any further 
extension of its operation beyond the ne¬ 
cessity of the case. Having thus laid the 
general heads of his arrangements before 
the House, he should move his first reso¬ 
lution, for raising 7,5(K),000/. towards the 
suj)ply of the year. 

Mr. said, that the sinking fund 

was put forward by' the right lion, gen¬ 
tleman, as what he might call the kociis 
jmciis for the year. He had taken from 
that fund, and added to it in such a man¬ 
ner, that it was impossible to make the 
true state cf it intelligible, without a dis¬ 
tinct discussion tvith regard to it. Tlie 
next point was the debt of th6 East India 
Company, upon which topic he must say, 
that he found some difficulty in compre¬ 
hending the sort of liquiitdtion that Had 
been made, lie was^ sorry that it had 
been pressed to a settlement; for it now 
appeared that we were debtors to the 
Company: at all events we were minus, 
as regarded that'Company, 1,300,000/. 
'fhe right hon. gentleman then went to 
the finances of 1823, and from this part 
of hie statement, the House had learned, 
that the right hon. gentleman and bis 
colleagues had come to the end of their 
reductions of the public expenditure. For 
in his estimate of the year 1823, he took 
all the estimates fur the present year at the 
same amount for the next. Ilut he should 
say, that if they were to have six millions 
of sinking f^nu next year,'tliey ought to 
have nine or ten* millions if those reduc¬ 
tions were made whicif ought to be made. 
The annuity plan was a complete violation 
of the principle of the sinfeing fund, by 
placing a certain portion of debt ugon 
posterity to relieve the present generation. 
The way that he should have* recora- 
meuded ministers to reduce taxation, 
would liavc been, ,by reducing the whole 
expenditure of the country, Thq finance 
committee of‘1817 had 'declared, that the 
charge pf the array, navy, ordnance, and 
niiscellaneoMS services, ought not for the 
future 10 exceed 17,350,000/. Since that 

f icar, however, these services had regu- 
arly exceeded that sum, and the total 
excess hud been 6,190,000/. This year 
there was only a decrease of 800,000/. 
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He was sure, that if the committee of 
1817 could have foreseen that u reduction 
of 30 per cent in all articles would lake 
place, they would have made the estimates 
much lower. No saving, therefore, had 
in fact been made on this head; as would 
appear by their comparing ^he present 
estimates thus reduced with the amount 
which the committee of finance had stated 
■the estimates at. Government should have 
reformed abuses, and particularly have 
pruned away the excrescent abuses of the 
mode of collecting the revenue. To give 
the House an idea of this, be would state 
a few facts. The revMiue of the Excise 
amounted to thirty millions, ifml the charge 
fot collection was 1,4'20,06()/. being at the 
rate of 4/. 19r. per cent. The Cu'-t<m)s 
produced somewhat less than 13 mil¬ 
lions, and the expense of collection was 
1,479,000/., being at the rate of 13 per 
cent. He begged the House to look at 
this remarkable diftercnce—the lesser sum 
requiring the larger amount fur collection. 
This surely demanded investigation. For 
the hackr.ey-coacb duties, whicli pro¬ 
duced 26,000/., the expense of collection 
was ^,000/. 'The hawkers and pedlars'* 
duty,"Y^i'>''l»ng 31,000/. cost 6,0(X)/. to col¬ 
lect, befog at the average rate of 22 per 
cent. Was it to be borne by the public, tliat 
22/. should be paid out of every 100/. be¬ 
fore it passed into the Exchequer? In the 
management of what was called the here¬ 
ditary revenue of the Crown, theie was a 
similar necessity for inquiry. Again, in 
the Colonies, instead of being a source of 
revenue to the country, they were a source 
of expense. The, commissioner for woods 
<and forests, and an hon. colleague of his 
in the ministry, were colonial ministers 
upon large salaries, llie business of the 
colonies ought to be transferred to the 
commis8ariat.c It might be said that the 
churns paid to those colonial agents did not 
come out of the pockets of the people; 
but it mattered not from whence it came; 
it ought oot to be needlessly squandered. 
He next came ^to a dead weight. Minis¬ 
ters, instead of filling up all vacancies 
from the half-pay and pension lists, went 
on creating new appointments. In the lot¬ 
tery-office returns, there appeared under 
the head of first appointments, one gen¬ 
tleman, aged *47, who received a salary of 
255/. a year; there were also many other 
first appointments, in one of which cases 
the part]^ was 57 years of age, and in 
another 69. In the hackney-coach re¬ 
turns, there were Tarioufr»fir8t appoint- 
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rtcnts, one of ihc parties being 62, and 
the other 70, years of age. In short, there 
was onlj' one instance in the returns of a 
person* having been appointed who bad 
previously been removed from another 
office. He could not avoid .alluding to 
the liank <Jf Ireland; for while the chan¬ 
cellor was issuing Exchequer bills^hure, at 
‘M, per cent per annum, he was actually 
paying fd, per cent in Ireland. The Bank 
of England too received 275,000/. a year 
from government, and had been receiv¬ 
ing not 3 per cent but 6 per cent from 
government (|Hcar, hear !]. It appeared 
tliat Iberc was to be no reduction in 
the arjny, ftavy, or ordnance. .Those 
establishments* it seemed, were bept'up 
at a larger expense in consequence of the* 
ill government of Ireland.-. The distgr- 
b<mces and distresses of that -country 
arose, first, from the mal-administration 
of government; and, secondly, from the 
number of absentees. What objection 
could there be to a thorough examination 
of the public expenditure; not by com¬ 
missioners, but by suitable oommiltees of 
that llouse? There might to be a com¬ 
plete revision of the financial syst^em of j 
the country. He was far frons drawing a i 
gloomy view of the situation of the coun- 
ti y. Thu cultivators, of the soil were in a 
<-Lat" of considerable distress, and nothing 
would be more grateful to them than a re¬ 
duction of taxation: and, regarding the 
present situation of all the great interests 
of the country, he thought this was the 
best time to lopk into these matters., The 
talent, the industry, the knowledge.and 
icience of the nation nipre increasing, and 
would enable them to pay even greator 
than their present burthens; .but that 
formed no jusiificatiun for increasing, them 
unfuirly. He was convinced the count|y 
would go on increasing in prosperity, not 
in consequence of its good governtneoi# 
but in spite of ita b;al one.. 

Mr. lUlice said, he- wished to call the 
aitenjion of flie House to the result, if 
result it could be called, of the ptateraents 
•of the chancellor of the exchequer. . 
did not think that any gentleman would 
derive consolation from the 4eterminatien 
to which government had come .of keeping 
up the establishments of \he country as 
they at present existed, whkoul any re¬ 
duction. The right hon. gentleman had 
told them, that the charge for 1824 was 
•to be exactly the same'as the charge for 
1822. The second part of the result in 
question, was the state of the jinking fund. 

VOL. VII. 
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He Iicid understood the light hon. gentle¬ 
man to say, that we had for the present 
year a sinking fund of .^,00U,000/., and 
that he hoped next year to have uii equal 
sum applicable to the same luiul, 
togetlier a clear surplus revenue, o i the 
two years, of 10,00(),0{K)/.,buthc ♦ought 
he should be able to show, that in.slcrtd of 
our having in the two years a sinking lund 
of clear surplus revenue beyond the ex¬ 
penditure of 10,000,000/., we should ha\o 
one, in reality, of about 2,000,000/. only. 
The sui plus revenue was estimated by the 
light hon. gentleman at 5,000,000/. But 
of this amount, 1,830,000/. vvas charged 
on account of the*4ransactifcn with the 
East India Company, making on addition 
of 70,000/. a year and upwards, for in¬ 
terest, on account of a burtlicn from which 
the Company had been relieved, and which 
was now imposed onthcpubl|p. The next 
amount was to be paid torfhc commissioners 
for the management ol the sinking fund, 
from the dead fund; but he ctnifcssed he 
did not at all understand this part of the 
aiVangement. That amount was to be 
2,400^100/. Add to this the East India 
charge, say..1,800,000/., and the total 
would be 4,200,000/. Then the right hon. 
gentleman admitted, that the iuc.('a,e 
qf Exchequer bills ^as equivalent to 
1,000,000/. Thus, tlje whole surplus, or 

rather more,.was accounted for, and thus 
they would find the amount would stand 
in the ensuing year. An hon. friend of 
■ his had, in die beginning of the session, 
clearly proved that from the injudicious 
manner in which the sinking fund Isad 
I been managed since* the termination ot 
tke w^ar, by the issue of Exchequer bills 
for the-purchase of stock, and by the con¬ 
sequent raising of, the marked against the 
govsiioment, a loss of 5d)00|0P^^^' had ac¬ 
crued to the public. He must notice, in 
the next place the amount of the unfunded 
debt. The prices of stock, it was true, 
were high—from 81 to 82; and the riglit 
hem. gentleman might have good reasens 
for supposing that no event was likely to 
arise ,of a nature hostile to the public 
peace and prosperity. In this view of the 
case, the prices of the funds, it was most 
prohablef would increase. . Bui suppose 
.that any unforeseen accident shou.M lower 
tbepi—what would happen then ?—-that 
they would have been greatly rai.sing 
thomarket against themselves, on account 
of .buying with Exchequer bJIs. these 
bills they might be tailed on at some fu¬ 
ture time to fund. This contingency had 
4 Y 
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occurred once beCore; and why should it 
not occur again ? The right hou. gentle¬ 
man had talked a gre,it deal about the 
present state of public credit. There could 
be no doubt that the finances of the coun¬ 
try were in a flourishing condition. But if 
they rl^ily possessed the sinking fund of 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
bad spoken, it would be much better to 
remit taxes to the extent of such sinking 
fund. This would afford a sensible relief. 
They had already received one petition 
from Kent, praying fur a reduction of the 
dividcMids; and although he would go along 
with the feelings of the House on that 
occasion, iit reprobating such a violation 
of faith, as partially applied to the public 
creditor, and as more likely to aggravate 
than mitigate the evils complained of by 
the petitioners, he did not wonder that 
men who had been nearly ruined by pro¬ 
ceedings which hafl so much added to the 
property of the public creditor should 
comnlain of the additional burthen conti¬ 
nued upon them for a sinkmg fund. Let 
the House look back to the relative situa¬ 
tion of the parties in 1814, or subsequently 
at the renewal of the war iir 1815. The 
3 per cents were then at 53, and gold at 
51. 8s. The 3 per cents were now up¬ 
wards of 80, and gold only Sf.’ 17s. lOrf. 
Nearly every shilling of funded .property,, 
which the public creditor possessed m 
1814 or 1815, was now nearly doubled' in 
value. On the other band, every other 
species of property was now depreciated' 
in about an equal proportion. ' The 
farmer's property was reduced in Value, 
at least one-half. The public creditor's 
stock, on the contrary, had increased to 
double its former value; and this, too, not 
in the ordin^y course of ilungs, but in 
consequence' of tlic proceedings of the 
legislature. Really be mast be of opinioni’ 
that the House ought tc look into this 
matter with a view to reduce the national 
debt by some fair and equal GOOtributiOD 
of all descriptions of property. * 

Mr. Ricardo said, that the chancellor 
of the exchequer had held-out great 
hopes of what was to be expected frotA 
the sinking fund, and had stated, that a. 
mere accident only bad prevented all 
those hopes from being rdsliaed this year, 
but that i^cxt year we should receive its 
full and effective benefits. He (Mr. R.) 
feared, however, that we should go on 
as we had done, and that some accident 
or other would continue to prevent ns 
from enjoying those benefits which the 
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chancellor of the exchequer had so flatter¬ 
ingly held out. If the committee took 
the account in the way in wliich the 
chancellor of the exchequer wishecl them 
to view it, there would appear a surplus of 
5,000,000/. this year, and, that in 1824 
there would be a surplus of 6,000,000/. 
The right hon. member haid, however, 
come at last to that point from which he 
(Mr. R.) wished to start, namely, that 
without a surplus of .revenue over expen¬ 
diture there could be no real or effective 
sinking fund. Now let the committee 
observe the manner in which the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had made out 
the existence of such a surplus in the 
preseht year. He said that we had a sur¬ 
plus of 4,961,000/. But, how stood the 
fact? Taking the total exchequer defi¬ 
ciency at 14,144,000/. and deducting it 
from 15,481,000/., the sum to meet it, 
there would remain only 1,400,000/. as a 
real and effective sinking fund this year. 

“ Oh!” said the chancellor of the ex¬ 
chequer, .We have by accident to pay 
the Bank 539,000/. this year, but next 
year we shall^have no such incumbrance, 
and tlmrefore* our surplus will be com¬ 
plete.’’ He wished to know by what pro¬ 
cess of calculation the chancellor of the 
exchequer could madh out his 5,000,0(X)/. 
this year? The revenue of the country 
was 53,087,000/, the expenditure was 
51,119,000/. making a surplus of 
1,^8,000/.; this appeared to be the en¬ 
tire surplus of the year; but “No,” 
said the chancellor of the exchequer, 
.we have 700,000/. saved^by the alteration 
of the five per cents-; we have also to make 
allowance for 2,600,000/. received.” How 
this could be brought in under the head 
of surplus revenue he could not perceive. 
As sum of five millions might be easily 
made out; but would the committee call 
. It a surplus of revenue ? Then, again, 

' the n^ht hon,^ gentleman stated, that in 
1824- there, would be a surplus of 
6,000,000/. But how was it to be ob¬ 
tained ? It was to be obtained by taking 
credit'/or 4,875,000/. which was to be' 
received from, the trustees of half-pay and 
pensihhSd Now" he would ask, whether 
thete were no. payments to be made on 
the other side of the account? The 
chancellor of *llie exchequer must know, 
that money so obtained could not be 
looked upon in the light of receipts at 
all. The receipte in 1824 were calculated 
at 52,400,000#. 4md the expenditure at 
50,600,000/. so that the real surplus on 
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theStirjan. 1824, would be 1,800,000/. 
Ho agreed, with his hon. friend (Mr. 
Ellice) respecting the impolicy of dimi¬ 
nishing our funded, while we increased 
our unfunded debt. He should recom¬ 
mend a. diametrically opposite ^course of 
proceeding.* Adverting to what had been 
said relative 4o tite Bank having reduced 
its rate of interest, he expressed his sa¬ 
tisfaction at having heard the chancellor 
of the exchequer say, that the usury 
laws were unfair. There was no period 
at which an alteration in those absurd 
laws could be so properly and effectively 
introd&ced as the present, i^hen they 
were, ia fact,* a dead letter, the market 
price of the loan of money being lower 
than the legal price. But he could not 
believe, that*the reduction of interest 
made by the Bank had any general effect 
upon the value of money in > the market, 
or upon the price of land, or of any 
commodity. If the Bank had dou{)Ied its ; 
circulation, it still would have no perma¬ 
nent effect Upon the Value of money. If 
such a thing bad taken place; the general - 
level of interest would be restored in less 
than six months. The country onjy re- 
qt 'red, and could only bear, a certain 
circulation ; and when that amount of cir¬ 
culation was afloat, the rate of interest 
would And its wholesome and. natural 
level. Undoubtedly he was very glad 
to hear that the Bank had at length began to 
discount at 4 per cent.; and he thought 
they should have done so long before. 
Had they persisted in demanding 5 per 
cent, they would diave been without a 
single note to cash. ■ 

Mr. Hume considered the nominai- 
amount of the debt to be of much less 
consequence than the actual yearly an¬ 
nuity which the public had to pay in pe*- 
petuity. In 1815, the clear permanent 
charge of the fund^ debt was 27,638,902/is 
This year, he meant the gone-by, year, 
bad increased^the charge to 29',800i000/. 
and vpwards. Thus it was that we bad 
increased our funded and, liehtened our 
unfunded debt. But the cbaneellor^of 
the exchequer, instead of lessening this 
permanent charge, had augmented it jto 
30,911,000/., thereby increasing.-the an¬ 
nual charge of permanent annuity by 
about 1,100,000/. Iiithisdkse, too, there 
was no reduction of funded debt. On 
the contran, there was this year to be an 
increase of between four and five mil¬ 
lions. As for the amount of the sinking 
fund, he did not know where his hon. 
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friend (Mr. Ellice) hud been able to find 
any fund at all. 

Mr. Lushingioit said, before he had 
heard the- statement of his right hon. . 
friend, he was satisfied, from his own 
knowledge of tlie public accounts, that 
there was what the hon. member for 
Portarlington described to be the only 
true sinking fund—a surplus of income, 
above all expenditure, of five millions. 
According to tho judgment of the hon. 
member for Aberdeen, there was no sur¬ 
plus whatever; in the opinion of tlie hon. 
member for Portarlington, there was 
about one million surplus; but he tliougbt 
lie could convince liim thaf the real 
amount was very different, even accord¬ 
ing to the hon. member’s own mode 
of stating it. He had stated the ex¬ 
penses of tho army, navy, ordnance, 

: miscellaneous, extra expense in Ireland, 
and Greenwich hospital to amount to 
17,815,000/.^ Add to this the deficiency of 
ways and ndeans for 1821, 290,000/., mak¬ 
ing together the sum of 18,105,000/. 
The first item of ways and means of 
thisyciMr for the discharge of these ser¬ 
vices, as-taken by tho hon. member for 
Portarlington, was, for annual taxes, tea 
duties, &c. 4,961,000/., leaving the sum 
of 13,141-,()0(V. The resources for mak¬ 
ing good this charge, were, first—Tho 
sinking fund of the year 15,481,000/.^ 
one-half year’s - saving of interest on the 
five per ;Cents 700,000/., add payments by 
the commissioners for half-pay pensions, 
2,450,000/., making 18,631,000/., deduct 
from this sum the charge of 13,144,000/. 
leaving a surplus of 5,487,000/. The 
hon. member for Abingdon seemed to bo 
dissatisfied with the settlement of the ac¬ 
counts between the public tiid the East 
India Company.- Now what was the fact ? 
An account of 30 millions, that had not 
been closed for nearly 30 years, had been 
settled in a manner satisfactory to both 
pSrtiesi The result of that settlement 
waS, the payment by the Company to the 
publio of 530^000/;, the entire extinction 
of all demands upon either side up to 
April 1822, rcKef to the- Company from 
ail future charge of interest fo( the loan 
df 2,5QCkO(K)/; contracted in 1812, and a 
cltarge' upon the consolidated fund for 
the ^ure, of 70,000/. per annum. The 
hon. member also objected to his right 
hon.; friend, that he had estimated the 
expenses of the coming year, at the same 
amount as the past. But this should 
rather, be matter of congratulation than 
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complaint; because, ns bis right hon. 
friend had estimated, the surplus of five 
millions in the next year with the expen¬ 
diture upon the same scale as the last, it 
followed that, if any reductions should 
be found practicable, the surplus would 
be, to that extent, augmented. In respect 
to those commissions of inquiry, of which 
the hon. gentleman thought so lightly, 
they had done more, in coiijunctibn with 
the executive government, towards re¬ 
trenching the expenditure during the last 
five 3 'ears, than could have been aoconi- 
plished by any committee of that Hbuse. 

Mr. ihkraft thought the right lion, 
gentleman'had forgotten, in taking credit 
for 530,(X)0i. to be paid by the East 
India Company, that, by receiving that sum, 
wo cancelled an account of 1,800,000/., 
which. we had against them. He had, 
therefore, «ow 1,800,000/. less in assets 
than at the commencement of the year. 
But since that Company Vas to pay 
.580,000/., that must be deducted from the 
1,800,000/., leaving 1,300,000/.,’whioh^we 
had been entitled to receive, but ehotiid 
be so no longer. ■ ■ 

iMr .Smith declared hhnsclf friendly 
to a sinking fund. When they'ltKiked at 
the amount of the debt due to the public 
creditor,^ they mast be satisi^ed that a 
sinking fund could' alone tend-to its ex¬ 
tinction. It was on this account that fie 
had ever felt disposed to'-advocate the 
rinciple of keeping up tlw funds at the 
ighest price. The right hon. geftitlemOn 
might thus hope reasonably enough, that 
he should bo able to reduce tlie interest 
due to the public creditor. -There were 
two ways'of effecting such a reduction of 
interest. One of them he should deno¬ 
minate as fraudulent and ^scandalous, as 
one wliich would involve fhe country in 
ruin, overthrow all the instiiutictos of 
country, and prove effectually destructive 
to thy landed interest. The:secohd/ihnd 
the more equitable mode, whs, to raise the ; 
price of stock so high tliat'the'ihdieiifdai ■ 
creditor should be Contented to take’o 
smaller interest on his debt than he had 
received before. If government performed 
its promij^ on the subject of ect^omy^. he 
was not without hope that the' 4 par.cent 
stock might be reduced 'to a lower- rate 
of interest, and perhaps tlie per c6nt', 
stock reduced to tliree. With regard to 
the present distresses of the country^ he 
saw no reason to suppose that they would 
be permanent: he had never known any 
article at an extremely low price that did 
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not afterwards become excessively dear; 
and it might be the case with wheat. The 
disease carried its own remeil}’,—cruel, 
he admitted, but effectual; for the ruin 
of the small farmers would occasion the 
growth of less grain, and a consequi'it 
rise in what was produced. ‘ 

Mr. Brougham said, that* if, ii'.stead of 
dealing in fulsome panegyrics on his col¬ 
leagues, the hon. secretary to the 'I'roa- 
sury had come at once to' the pindiing 
view of the subject taken by the bon. 
member for Abingdon, he would have 
rendered more service to his collengocs 
than he ha‘d done by the eulugiums wiiich 
he bad thought fit to pronounce upon 
them. 'What had these admirid}le minis¬ 
ters accomplished by all their unheard-of 
labours ? The finance comfnittee of 18 1 T 
had estimated the expense of the esuib- 
lUhments of that year at 17,350,000/., 
'exclusive of the charge for collecting llie 
revenue, or with that expense 25,100,000/. 
By that standard were to be tried these 
h^ven-inspited mihisters. Their esti¬ 
mate for last'year was nearly 26,800,000/.; 
and upon their own showing, the estab- 
■lishiqent this year would ammint to 
241 , 250 , 000/11 or only 850,000/. below the 
calculation of 1817. Let it be observed, 
also, that the committee of 1817 did not 
mean to limit the reductions to the esti¬ 
mates of that day. They thought it veiy 
well to begin with ; but they entertained 
'and promulgated the idea of pushing the 
reduction of expenditure much farther. 
'Since that period the House knew that 
'^veiy article of subsistence had been re¬ 
duced'25, perliapb he should speak with 
^reatef'^truthif he said 50 per cent. The 
opetaiiba on the currency—an operation 
'“not contemplated by the committee of 
1817—had made an alteration of 25 per 
cent; ' The expenditure, instead of being 
4}utihre'e quarterj of a million less than it 
was ip 1817, ought' in point of fact, to 
'be at the very least S.OOO.t^)/. less than 
,itWasitt-l817. The charge for the collec- 
'! tfbfl of t he re van ue in 1817 w as7,750,000/.; 
it.waSft reduced for the present year by a 
iiitn of'^0,000/., the amount for collcct- 
being 7,700,000/.- With respect to 
the East Indiji' Company, he would not 
stop to observe on tiie compromise with 
that Company further than this, that if 
any.man in private life had made a cer¬ 
tain demand, and afterwards consented to 
take one-third less tbhn'his demand, such 
conduct would expose him to well-merited 
censure; - Much had been said with re- 
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sped to the public credit. There was, 
in his opinion, but one way to support that 
credit^ namely—by following a rigid sys¬ 
tem of economy—nay, of parsimony, in 
the expenditure of the public money. 

The first resolution was agreed to. On 
the second being put, 

Mr. Grenfell begged to put a question 
regarding the Austrian loan, from which 
he was sorry to see no sum carried to the 
credit of the year. Last session the noble 
marquis had held out a hope that some¬ 
thing might be obtained; and, certainly, 
when the debt was contracted, more 
solemn assurances of good faith could 
not have been given. In the whole, reck¬ 
oning principal and interest, it was, he 
believed, 17 millions. He apprehended 
that some bbnds were given at the time 
of the loan, and there seemed no reason 
why they should not be put up to auc¬ 
tion: no doubt speculators would give 
something for them, hnd however little, 
it might be applied to the public service. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, 
that a negotiation was stitl in progress. 
Trom the state of the Austrian finances 
a moderate compromise only cquld be 
expected. It would be too much for 
him to give any assurance that jsome ar¬ 
rangement might lipssibly be made, but 
still he was not absolutely without .hopes 
upon the subject. 

On the resolution respecting a lottery* 

Mr. J. Martin declared he would take 
the sense of the committee upon it. 

Mr. Hiime observed, that the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer had hinted that 
ho would give it up, ifisome other tax were, 
substituted. As the wishes of the coun¬ 
try had bccti so often expressed against 
lotteries, he thought 2QO,OOOf. shhuld be 
spared out of the surplus revenue of which 
the right hon. gentleman had.spoken. 

Mr. IV. Smith was of opinion, thatsif 
lotteries were continued, one commis*- 
sioner only ^as necessary. All ^ them 
had,not been able to prevent their secre¬ 
tary from appearing on the list of public 
defaulters. , ,j 

The committee then divided i For tb'e 
resolution, 74; Against it, 34. The other 
resolutions were agreed t^, . 

Amen Biei..] Mr. Secretary Peel 
moved the order of the day for going into 
a committee on, this bill. 

Mr. Hobhouse s^id, that when he heard 
that it was intended to introduce this mea¬ 
sure to the House, he stated that he 
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I would oppose it by every means in hU 
power. In saying that, he did not allude 
to any vexatious opposition. He did not 
mean that he would divide the House 
every minute, but that he would ^ivc to 
it the strongest opposition in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. Yet if he pursued 
a diiierent course, he believed be cuuUl 
find a precedent for it. In the dehate5i of 
1816 a right hon. gentleman (Mr. Wynn) 
now a member of the governnienl, had 
declared that those who opposed this 
measure ought to use ** bodily force and 
physical resistance against it.” The right 
hon. gentleman to whom ho had alluded 
was in his place a feV minute^bcforc, and, 
as a minister of the Crown, he should 
. have remained there. But he had always 
taken especial care to be absent upon 
every one of tlie discussions relative to this 
measure. Until the 7th or^th of May, 
in the present session, «o notice was given 
of the intehtion to move for a renewal of 
this bill; and when it was brought forward, 
no pretext was stated for having recourse 
to the measure. He had hoped that the bill 
woulj^never have been introduced by the 
present secretary of state. He had che¬ 
rished the idea, that that right hon. gentle¬ 
man would have declared to his colleagues, 
that he would not culifor a bill, the ex¬ 
istence of which, whatever might have 
been the case when his predecessors were 
in office, was now perfectly unnecessary. 
He was, therefore, astonisiied when the 
measure was introduced; and in a moment 
of irritation very natural lie was sure and 
creditable, he might hope, when all the 
circumstances were considered, he said 
what he had done on a former occasion. 
It was not, however, a weak or foolish 
I feeliug by which he was acmated at that 
time; fdf he must dsclarel that.during 
I the short time he had been in parliament, 

) he never was so shocked, so mortiiied, as 
when he heard the right hon. gentleman 
give notice of his intention to move for a 
renewal of this obnoxious measure. But 
if the aonouncetnent df the measure had 
surprised’ and shocked him—mucii more 
was be. surprised—much more was he 
shocked, at the manner and tprms under 
which the demand for this extraordinary 
proceeding was made by the new secretary 
of state for the home department.—Never 
was he so astonished as when lie heard the 
right hon. gentjeman say—“ Uive me this 
power, fori want it. Give me this power, 
for I will not abuse it.’’ When the right 
hon. gentleman came down to ask for this 
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bill, his whole demand was a demand for 
conBdcn&e. Ft seemed that there wiu 
some reason of State for rc-enacting tliis 
measure; but wliat that reason of state 
was, the right hon, gcnlleman would not 
iiifurtn the Hoiisc. He wondered that 
tile right h<*n. gentleman could not assign 
better reasons than ho had deigned to 
adduce'; iind his wonder was not di¬ 
minished, wiien, on examining the debates 
on former Alien bills, he saw that other 
minisiers had always deigned to employ 
some pretexts in order to rccoiDinend .so 
unpalatable a proceeding.—It might* be 
useful to look a little at these several pre¬ 
texts, and tefseehy what steps this tyranny 
had stolen upon us. The mere this sub¬ 
ject was considered, the more deeply 
would gentlemen feel the necessity of ad¬ 
hering to the maxim, principiis obsta» The 
more would^hey perceive now importaut 
it was that they isbould oppose, in the 
very first instance, the intrcOiuctiop of 
any principle that was likely to- touch upon 
public liberty. 

When the Alien bill was introduced In 
1792, the bill from which all the suc^pS8ife 
Alien bills had sprung, and which, there¬ 
fore, must be taken into consideration, 
Mr. Burke said, “ It was to keep out 
those murderous Srench atheists, who 
would pull down^hurch and state.*’ All 
the individuals in both Houses who sup?- 
ported it, declared it was a great Od- 
dition to the power of the Crown, jus- 
tiiied only liy the emergency and by the 
right of self-defence.’* Mr. Burke par¬ 
ticularly said, “ If the Crown possessed 
such power in time of peace, it would 
be too great for liberty.’’ This higb au¬ 
thority, for he supposed ^he opioton of 
Mr. Burke was still looked ^pon as high 
authority, was entirely at yatri^e with 
the attorney-general for Iceland. 'That 
learned gentleman said-->/'l%i» .pow<er 
was not too much for t|ie Crown ;*! and 
he argued, that the Crown alwa^a^pnst: 
sessed it.” But so great,ao alterktiojo d£d 
this Alien bill make, not only, with inspect i 
to the ancient constitution of the ooontry,. 
but with reference to the ohiervaoce of > 
treaties, that, when the country went to’ 
war with France, the government 
France complained of the power exercised 
under the bill as a direct'infringement 
of the treaty of commerce ratified in 
1786.’* What was the oasa in 1802? 
Some of the severities of' the old Alien 
law were then removed. And why was 
the measure introduced i On account, it 
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was alleged, of thp unstable situation in 
which the power of Buonaparte was sup. 
posed to be placed. The instability of 
the first consul’s authority was the VeasQii 
Jlhen assigned for having recourse to the 
bill. Again in ISl^, the instability oi 
the house of Bourbon was t^ic reasoii 
stated by Mr. Hiicy Addington for re¬ 
newing this measure. He (Mr. H.) stated 
this to show that special causes were re¬ 
gularly assigned for bringing the Alien 
bill forward. No minister before the right 
hon. gentleman had ever come down, and 
called for this confidence and this power, 
without advancing some argument to prove 
the existing necessity. Thdy. regularly 
statbd something which served at least as 
a.pretext for introducing tho bill. Mr. 
H. Addington hoped that no objection 
would be offered to the passing of the 
bill, ** because the period of its operation 
was liniited to. one year.” Here was tlic 
authority of the under secretary of state 
to show that the measure was not con¬ 
sidered a mere matter of course. Lord 
Castlereagh said.at tho time “that‘he 
could not at once dispense with those 
precautionary measures which had so long 
been thought necessary.’’ His lordship, it 
appeared, could not give up those mea¬ 
sures “ at once.” ^ what period had 
they now arrived? They were in the 
year 1822—seven or eight years after the 
time of that declaration; and a minister 
of the Crown came down to the House 
and said,. You must accede to this bill 
on principles (if principles they could be 
called), and you must make its provisions 
a pari and parcel oftbo law of tho land.” 
In. 1816, the noble marquis (London¬ 
derry) .confessed that “ in that reference 
to, particular, circumstances it was foreign 
teethe genius and character of tlie in¬ 
stitutions of this country, to confer on 
the executive'government a power so 
li^le . to .abuse.’* —The noble marquis 
men|i|^d what these particular circum¬ 
stances, were. Ho said, ‘^That ejrery 
vicious^principle bad, not been eradicated 
elao «pid» that, “ The 
hill would.he .a mild shield against dangers 
thi^ had not altogether ceased.’’ This 
declaration showed that the noble marquis 
thought it neces^Ey to come forward with 
a pretext of shme description or other, 
although the -present secretary of slate 
did hot seem to feel that any such, neces¬ 
sity existed, lo,1816,'when the measure 
was introduced, it was made contingent 
on a particular circumstance which was 
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tlien in operation in Kurope—-he meant 
tl«e occupation of the Trench territory by 
foreign^ troops. The language of the 
noble marfjuis, on the 3Ist of May, 1816, 
was, “ that the bill would expire in July 
1818, and the convention tiwght cease 
with respect to the French fortresses in 
'ihe November following; so that if it 
should appear necessary to extend the 
duration of the.bill to the same period, 
under the circumstances which might 
then exist, parliament might have the 
opportunity of renewing their precan- 
tionarv policy.” So that the House 
woulcf sec that in 1816 the noble lord 
absolutely held out to the House, that 
the bill might*expire before the removal 
of the Allies from France, and that at any 
rate it was dniy meant tt> laft as long as 
that occupation. In 1818, the excuse of¬ 
fered by the noble marquis (ahd certainly it 
was a most notable one) was,' that there 
were 38 French exil^ and three French 
newspapers in the Netherlands, which 
proved that the revolutionary spirit was 
still abroad; and that tbereihre this counr 
try must have an Alien bill. The noble 
marquis still made the occupation of 
Trance the excuse for his bill. He said, 

“ that at all events we must wait until we 
snwthe resultof withSrawingthearmyfrom 
Trance.” Up to this period the bill had, 
since the French war atleast, been defended 
solely with a reference to 'foreign policy; 
but in 1820 the pretext was e good deal 
changed. The noble marquis then said, 

“ we were to contend not with foreign Bui 
with domestic enemies, which made allpre- 
cautionary measures peculiarly advisable.” 
He did, to be sure add, ** fbat we were not 
to compromise our character with our 
allies;” and thus gave a sort of -mixed 
reason for the renewed measure.—Renoirs 
such as they were had at 411 times Been 
attempted to be given,‘and.never untilhotf 
had a minister ventured to demand the 
passing of thj^ bill merely as a matter of 
course and on the ground of confidence. 
Previously to this time the hill'had baeh 
'recommended on the pretext of tefaporary 
causes. There was but one individual who 
had spoken out On the question—he 
alluded,to-Mr. Serjeant, i^W Mr. Justice, 
Best. That learned person 'said, “ This 
bill will do for any oidcumst%nces and fbr 
any occasion; and! See no npeessityfor 
defending it on the grounds' that nave 
been taken.” This* was perfectly honest. 
The learned gentleman seemed to have 
been gifted with a spirit of prophecy, or 
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rather of imprudence, which was denied 
to the noble marquis, lie believed this 
bill would be found, so lonfj; as the noble 
iiiarquis presided at the head uf his majes¬ 
ty’s government, “ a measure that would 
do for any circumstances and for any oc¬ 
casion.*’ 

When he (Mr. Hobhousc) said, lliat the 
right lion, secretary had not condescended 
to argue the questhm,. he did not forget 
that the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Peel) 
had endeavoured to handle the law on this 
subject, and had quoted Magna Charts. 
He was always afraid when a secretary of 
state referred to Magna Cliarta that he 
would use it in the safUe way tliat a witch 
would the Lord's Prayer, namely, that he 
would read it backwards for the purpone of 
mischief. In referring to 4iic great charter, 
the right lion, gentleman said,- that' he 
would quote " from the original docu¬ 
ment.’’ What was md&nt by that asser¬ 
tion he (Mr. H.) could not conceive. 
Neither did he understand how the right 
ha|i.gentleman could twist the great charter 
to his puipose. He, however, would 
quotet,^hat ford- Coke said on that part of 
Magna Chartb,'which the right hon gen¬ 
tleman had quoted. The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman had argued that the passage end¬ 
ing with the words **nm antea ptihlice 
prohibitif'* related tmly to merchant 
strangers,, that was true as to words, 
but merchant strangers then included all 
strangers. There were no gentlemen, at 
that time, travelling about to make the 
grand tour, and, as a matter of course, 
merchant strangers were mentioned gener¬ 
ally.' Lord Coke, in speaking on this pas¬ 
sage said, ** And, therefore, the prohibi¬ 
tion inten(|ed by this act must be by con¬ 
sent of tlm pilbltc council of. the realm ; 
that is, act of parliament; for it con- 
hertteth the whole realm, as is implied by 
the word **publice.*’ The right hon. gen¬ 
tleman said, that ** publics prohtbiti*’ 
meant an order in council; but lord Coke 
took a very different view of the phrase. 
He did not wish tO be captious; but, when 
a secretary of state, in the very outset of 
hisesreer^ mistook an,act of parliament 
for an order in council—whea he con¬ 
founded the Usage and lav^s of the realm 
with the prerogative of the king—when a 
secretary of state happened to fall into 
sudi an error, it was a mistake worthy of 
recording. It ough^tube detected, noted, 
and, not to use too harsh a term, a little 
cohdemnedt This was a tln ice-commitied 
blunder, and had been detected eveiy time 
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U was brought forward. lie thought 
the right hon. gontlcman would have come 
down withl*ufFepdor8i sir Kdvvarcl Northy 
and the thrice-refuted blunder of sir VV. 
liiackstone. -He imagined the right hou. 
gentleinftn would have quoted the statuteof 
Henryr^th, that lie would have referred 
ttk ODo or two occurrences iu. the time of 
Henry 7th, and that lie would have alluded 
to»a tbw of the cases which had been cited 
by tlip attorney general for Ireland, as the 
law (or rather ns his law) on the subject. 
He was, however, contented with one 
blunder only. That blunder had been re* 
poatcdly exposed and held up to ridicule, 
nnd he did tint think It would have been left 
to a person of the right hon. gentleman’s 
learning again to bring it before the 
country. The right hou. gentleman^ when 
asking for a measure that gave him com- 

? dete powe* ove? 25,000 individuals, said 
le should ba astoifislied, if it were refused. 
He (Mr. 11.) was astonisheTI, how the 
right lion, gentleman could so far fog^t 
the soil that gave him birth,, the atroos* 
phere' which he breathed, the lessons*of 
freedom which he must have heanl, as to 
demand such a power, wUhnut ec^igning 
any necessity for it. Had he been address* 
/ng one of the old parlianoients of France^ 
or a Venetian counsil, he might'have been 
surprised at opposition, but here ' in 
England, how ' could he expect acqui* 
escencef He had declared, inde^, thatthis 
power should be used witli - reason and 
moderation. But there was no reason-^ 
there was no moderation, in intrusting to 
the discretion of a minister of the Grown, 
such an authority as this. If the act 
gave that power, nothing in its execution 
could make .it moderate or reasonable. 
He would s^, with his lealned friend’(sir 
J. Mackintosh) «^tbat 'it was.thi law itself 
that was tlieabuse. It . was not the method in 
which the power was used that.cotistituted 
the abuse; the abuse'was aqtually m'tfie 
law itself.” But the.right hon. gentleman 
said “hereismyresponsibilttyw liei(iS{r. 
H.) never heard that word: “^resjMjnsibi* 
lity,’* but it excited a smile. The meaning 
of it was,' that, heicalter, the House.tnight 
call him jo account for the manner in 
which-be exercised the power entrusted^ 
to him. put he would appeal to the com-' 
mon canimur of the right hori. gentleman i 
whether there was any such thing existing 
as ministerial responsibility ? ft was, in 
fact, a perfect nonentity. There was no* 
thing like it since the Revolution. It was 
true that by a happy coalition of parties 
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some danger might for a time seem to 
threaten a discarded minister. A minhter 
might stand a chance of being sent to the 
Tower, like lord Oxford; or of being threat¬ 
ened with impeachment, like sir R. Wal¬ 
pole ; or of being placed in considerable 
danger, like lord North. Whh respect 
to the latter nobleman, if it had not been 
foe tlie coalition, be would have run the 
chance, not of losing his liead, but of 
losing his honours and emoluments. But, 
generally speaking, to say that a minister 
wast-responsible to parliament, was only 
saying, that he was responsible to -his 
friends, to accomplices and in fact to 
himselfl 

The nqble-marquis had asserted that his 
right bon. friend (Mr. Peel) would raise 
liberty »to a pitch to which‘'it had never 
before been > extdted—that he would do 
much/more .for freedom than ever had 
beenidoim by gentlemen on that (the Op¬ 
position) side of the House. And what 
was his. first effort iu favour of freedom? 
Why he came. dOwil to the House and 
dlled fot this unheard-of power; for un¬ 
heard-of it certainly was, as the circum¬ 
stances under which it was now demanded 
wore oiffareot from those which formerly 
existed, when it was asked for. 'J'lic right 
hon. gentleman had jftlked so much about 
his peraonal rcsponsibiiUy, that he seemed 
to,-think there.was something about liini 
which would recommend this measure. It 
was: unpleasant to speak of individuals, 
but, in his'opinion, there was something 
the right hon. gentleman’s principles 
which, was .very far from rccoiumending 
the measure to him. He could not avoid 
looking on hiln as a minister of tho 
Cyowji from whose actions the constitu¬ 
tion.was likely to receive much harm. 
Be saw nothing in the right hon. gentle¬ 
man but a miuistcr .wh6. would be roust 
dangerous .to the lihertics of his country. 
He^aaw to--the; tight bon. gentleman a 
pa^tician:who had imbibed^aml cherished 
pFuipipieotHiicb bouId'ffOurish/only dpi ing 
thn,iklcli»e,vortat< the extiqHion of public 
frqjrdom* He/’Said tbis conscientious!}'', 
but..Vritfaoc^ any wish to hurt his feel- 
ingk. The idrgbt bon.. > gentleman was 
consistent, hev was /dpubtless conscien¬ 
tious,: but. tfi^se veiiy qualities gave an 
edge''and polttb to kbose talents, which if 
tbejr continued to be employed as they 
werejiow directed, would prove extremely 
detrimental to-the coantry. He thought 
the- right hon. gentleman bad taken 
a..Tiew of the liberties of this country, of 
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its laws and usages, totally different from 
that taken by tome of his great predeces¬ 
sors. Why should the right hoo. gentle¬ 
man think himself, young as he was in 
office, entitled to demand this authority ? 
If the great lord Chatham came down 
after hit gldrious career and made such a 
demand, he *(Mr. H.), if a member of 
parliament, would have raised his voice 
against intrusting him with such inordi¬ 
nate power. There had not been a word 
of the right hon. gentleman's speech on 
opening this measure that did not assume 
unadmitted facts or unadmitted reaaon* 
ings. *The right *hon. gentlemsm said, 
the measure was necessary for our do¬ 
mestic security." Now, looking to the 
papers laid before parliamlnt, he found 
that the bill had been put in operation 
only against four persons during the lest 
two years. Was it, then, for domsatie 
security—was it to prevenMhe 8fd»version 
of the constitution, that three men mad 
one old woman were sent out of England 
in the last two years ? If Uiose four per¬ 
sons endangered the covorement, the 
House had a right to know how it was; 
they ought to he informed' why ^tbose 
people were sent out of the country. 
The right hon. gentleman asked, « whe¬ 
ther they would ndt provide against a 
great and admitted evU 1’* He must, in 
answer to tliat, make use of lan^ge 
similar to what was adopted by a ^nch 
writer, in speakiw of the Ho^ Roman 
empire. He siud, «it is nettber hdy 
nor Homan, nor an empire.” In like 
manner he would contend, ** that it wka 
not great, nor adnutted, nor an evil." If 
it were an evil, which he denied, it was a# 
only in the mind of the right hon. gentle¬ 
man and his coUeagues. If it were an 
admitted evil, it certainly was not a great 
one: and when the right boo. gentleman 
said it was, he must ta^ the Hbertre 
vulgarly speaking, to faring him to boom 
Were therein numb^ of in^vidaida 
running through England W the purpose 
of disseminating revolutionary daotrim ? 
’Certainly not. Where, theri, ntfm 
dangerous evil? What did theaiaistera 
call an evil? It was rig^t tibat tfa^ 
should come to particuloni, attd know 
exactly what was meant W damn- 
elation. His lemeed fHecu hpd allofled 
to the cose of Poland, and asaed, If a 
Pole, residing in the conatiy, was to 
bring forward a scheme to recover the 
liberties which banged to hia native 
country befo^ it wav partitioned and 
VOL. VII. 
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despoHed, would Uiat bo viewed os a great 
and admitted evil which ought to be met 
by deportation 1” He (Mr. H.) would 
come nearer to the evmts of the present 
day, and would ask if, in London, soveral 
Neapolitans wero found devising the 
means of expellinff the Anstrians from 
their country, would the right hon. gen¬ 
tleman call that a great and admitted 
evil? Would he send those persons out 
of the country? He either would or be 
would not. If he said he would, be de¬ 
clared himself an abettor of all the 
tyraaiues ta Europe—he declared himaelf 
a foe to the liberties of those states which 
he must himself adnilt to have* been most 
Inhunously treated. Suppose a Pied¬ 
montese, in England, endeavoured to re¬ 
store his country to that liberty which he 
felt the oi:^ht to enjoy, would the right 
hon. gentleman think it right to send him 
away ? If he would Hot, thed he must 
say that tUb right hon. eentloman de¬ 
parted from the spirit in which the Alien 
bill was firamed; and if he would, then 
did the right hon. gentleman condemn 
aU thgnleeua of our ancestors; and depart 
f\Nm those jriorjous principles on which 
the right of resistance to tyranny bad 
been asserted by the meat men who bad 
given to jSngland all oar right to predo¬ 
minance amongst the nations of the 
rertfa. The hict was, that the great and 
admitted evil in the eyes of ministers was 
neither more nor less than the longing of 
the expatriated friends of liberty to over¬ 
throw their tyrants at home. 

The right hon. ecntleman assumed, 

' ** that no abuse haa taken piaco under 
this bUL” It was a mere assumption. 
Mudi diuae had been committed under 
it. TbeIearoedgent1emBn(sirS.Romiily), 
Who ffainiArty stood in tbo same relation 
to Westminster which be now had the 
honour to do, bad instanced two cases in 
which very great abuse had been com- 
ittitted; and no longer back than a year 
mA a half since, the interests of justice 
bad neatly su^ed in eoneequence of 
this measure. He alluded to the case of 
the y&ixogtt Marietti, who was counselled 
not to come forward and givq. evidence, 
lest the act riiould be put in force against 
hiim But the right hon. gentieman told 
them, tlii^ the seooaiiy against abuse ^n- 
listed-in the poblidto of the proceedings 
wider this act.^ What publicity could 
there be in a case like this? How were 
the public to know what took place be¬ 
fore the privy council 1 A man might 
4 Z * 
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take refuge, for aught they knew, at the houses—the real exigency of the case and 
foot of the Andes, or in the bosotn of the the apparent necessity of the thing, would 
Pyrennees, before his treatment was made in his opinion, always justify a secretary 
known to that House. At length, per- ofstate in any extraordinary act of power.” 
Imps, a petition was forwarded to this This was tin old English constitutional lan- 
country, and a member was found bold guage. That great man declared that 
^r imprudent enough to present it. Then the act was Justibeil by the Necessity of 
down come the secretary of state, and the case. “ 1 would have done it,*’ said 
said, *• What is stated in this petition is he, ** if it cost me my head; but 1 never 
very true, but theroa are oUier reasons would do it unless the most over*ruling 
which induced us to send this man away.’’ necessity compelled me.’’ Lord Chatham 
He would then be asked, ** What are differed so far from the attorney*general 
those reasons?” The answer was quite for Ireland, who thought this power 
ready, “ 1 cannot disclose thent, they arc always belonged to the Crown in all 
secrets of state;” and then came the times, that be thought ■an apology neces- 
usual majoHtyofStb 1, or 10 to 1, as sary for using it even in time of war. 
the case might happen to be.—The nobler Tile learned gentleman had complained, 
marquis had told them that this measure that those who proposed such a measure 
would support the character which the were put tm their defence. ■ To be sure 
country bore for hospitality. This was they were: and why should they not? 
what wasc called in another country When any minister of the Crown came 
taking the bulk by the horns.” Sup- and demanded a measure that was con- 
porting hospitality! It wds rather a trary to the laws and liberties of the 
novel way of supportiog hospitality to country he ought to be put on his defence, 
place 25,(XX> individuals at the mercy o^. < and he ought to be compelled to make a 
a secretory of state. So then we were defence, which, in this instance, had not 
now to look upon this Alien bill not only been done. The learned gentleman had 
as not deterring but as absolutely miuring. counted on the acquiescence of the people, 
foreigners to our shores;-and 08 inducing H,) believed that the people did 

them, after they bad got .over the; damp*''not’-acquiesce. At all events, such an 
ness of our atmosphere and the coldness argument came with a very ill grace from 
of our manners, to choose r a residence the right hon. gentleman. Suppose any 
amongst us. Lest, however, the’noble one had used this argument against the 
marquis should be misundecstond, he took deemed gentleman for the sake of con- 
care to telUus what he. meant by this hos- tinuing the penalties against the Catholics, 
pitality, for ho. said he would treat aliens ‘How would the learned gentleman have 
as he wbuld treat-the petitions - of' the decried and ridiculed such an argument? 
people—in-other words, that our guesta as Scqipose that it had been proved the people 
well as our natives may think themselves wefeagainsthi»Catholiebill,would the right 
very well off if tiiey-are not kicked.oot'.of kon. gentleman adroit that circumstance 
doors. : Sucb. pnwer8> .when, used, should' Wany^rgument againstliim ? Still, even 
be resorted to in cases of,egitegenoy, anff if’t'the people did acquiesce, he (Mr. 
without any*reference to an ackaf pasHa.' ^J^^hodae) would feel it to be his duty to 
ment. That miglA;''be i'Considerdd ' a i <r»e up in nisiplace and oppose any pro- 
strange doetripe,. coming, from^bis fide: iposititrni that- endangered trie liberties of 
of the House; but it was,the idbotrine>of ^ pe natktnv ' The. learned gentleman had 
lord Chatham^ He had,'''^on!ioioe''occa4'i paid Uiat:iha pwple would always interest 
sion, treated an alien coatiwyttd>tlielllwal ihemselvea amen tfaeiiberiy of man was 
of the country. In the yeaaifSfS^ikui tha>' ^rntmerned. «Whpt 1. did the learned gen- 
debate relative to general wamantSy lor^ plqmfto,<meiBn‘tb say that this measure did 
Chatham said (alluding to hit having seht^ poniCencoDn, the* liberty of, man, when it 
thn-coum St. Germain ottt of<4hecomi^ gapAbni8eCretaiy of state the power of 
try)—Frefevring the geoetal ha piBb%i>iiiifwisoim^"pr)seDdiDg out of the 
time of war pd pablio.danger io every: caimffy,:aDy<:]^r8dn he pleased to select 
personal.consideration^ be rantheirisk, ea^ frpaai.4Sji(XlQ aodividuals ? The learned 
lie would of his l^ad, bad that; been; the.’ gentlon^‘iiadsaid»' **he tboi^ht.if Mr. 
forfeit, Ujpon n like m^ive->«>and did^an Foxjhcdllvp; that he would have changed/ 
eatraoedinary act agaidst a suspicious hU opinfon^ on tiiia subject.’’' He (Mr., 
foreigner ju«t come from France, and who Hobhoeae) could not say what would have 
was concealed at different times in diftereot been, said or done by' that great man if he 
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had been spared; but when lie was told 
that Mr. Fox would have approved of such 
a measure as this, he could not help 
thinking .-that it was libelling the dead 
for the sake of insulting the living. He 
did not find, in the conduct of .those who 
knew as much of Mr. Fox as the learned 
gentleman, any thing which could lea^ 
him to suppose that Mr. Fox would ever 
have changed his opinion-on this subject. 
The learned gentleman had said the power 
.of expelling aliens had always lain, how¬ 
ever dormant, in Ihe Crown, but had<beeiv 
called into play In 1793 becausej why 
the Iharned^ gentleman's words'^ were 
stranger enougli—beoau^-r" there iraa 
then a revohitSonai^ d'oeil'abroad.** uf 
that devil he {Mr^ tiij linew! nothingpif 
he-had’ever alsumed ifhaC'cfAraoter^ wav 
before his time y the ^villthat had-allnred' 
men to danger with the-hopes pf'liberty 
bad long changed his« mode of‘attack as 
even the learned gentlemah would hardly 
deny. ^ ; 

. j .. -s’ , . 

For Satan, now Is wiser th'fin (jf yore, ^ , 

“ .And tempts by making rich—^not*baking '' i 
poor/' ' ’ 

' ' f ■' » I t \ 

This was the only devib 't^i demon* thd£ 
tempts with places, add pensions,! and 
string, and titles, atfd with those charms 
induces men to forfeit all their'former 
glory, and to forget alt their former 
pledges to their countrymen and to' 
Europe. The learned gentleman, had- 
talked of the law and the constitution as 
favourable to this measure. He stood 
out for the prerogative upon this point. 
But if there were such ^ prerogative- why- 
come to parliament. The truth was,# 
there was neither anciept law, nor prero¬ 
gative nor usage, in favour of this prepos¬ 
terous measure. He {Mr. - Hobbouse]^ 
thought this ppint Iiad beeneettled. - The 
present president of the-board of control i 
(Mr. Wynn) had jpid ion-a former, oc*'.- 
casion when.this question ;h8d bden luade?- 
discus^ion, <*a*g^at deal been .said' 
respecting .the sovereignty ^'df dunlimg. 
Where did thesovereigiuy of'this eojimtsv 
exist? The term was, indedd/as^a'. maefc. 
of honour and respect^ givens to.tbSEkii^ . 
alone; but tl^ sovereign autbotity existed 
in the king and the- pvl^mentthere 
only could it be properly, said to' |ireside; 
and if any honourable member maintaihed 
that the prerogative of sending alistis out 
of the country was-vested in the Crown, 
by him tho sovereignty most be supposed 
as only existing in the- king. The right 
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hon. gentleman who last sat down (Yoriee) 
had been at much pains to persuade the 
House, that by the common law, this pre¬ 
rogative exists in the king; but he would 
put it to the House, whemer fur the last 
130 years, amidst the' many troubles and 
dangers in which the country had been 
involved, one sip'gl'o instance of the oxer., 
else of this prdrogative could be gjven \ 
Did our forefathevs Consider that this 
power was vested m the Crown, although 
disused ? There were, primA fade; several 
casea which showed that the' king in 
former times had not the power to send 
foreigners out of the kingdom. Fdr in- 
stance, it was on feciwd, that fn the reign 
; of'Charles the t2nd, when the prerogative 
was 8tretched-'to< the utmost, the‘king 
dared! not attempt to send out of the eouti^ 

! try . a Frenchman' who had deprived hra 
> majesty of ode of his favouritewnistrcssesti; 
But having forbidden this Frenchman the 
court, and ykt seeing him Seated with his 
conquest at the tlieatre, his majesty com- 

E lained to the sovereign of France, who at 
m^h recalled his subject. Thus Charles 
Sddv^relieved fVom the mortilication of 
seeing his triumphant rival, and the French 
writmiwboreboraed the anecdote,lamented 
truly, that’ any sovereign should not be 
I empdwered to send thoicause of such an 
annoyance out of the country. There 
might be persons even in our times who 
would join in the lamentations ofihewriter, 
and tberefisre approve of an Alien bill; 
but he certainly could not concur with 
them in supporliitg a measure so liable to 
.abuse, and for which no necessity whatever 
existed.'! <As to the assertion of the learned 
seijeant (Bestji that the liberty of Eng- 
Idtid was fbr the enjoyment of Englishmen 
only, he coulth not conceive, upon what 
authority i|ich an opinion rested; for he 
had klways been taught to think, that the 
mbatent any man, however |irevious1y en- 
staved, touched British soil, he became 
'entitled to-freedom.'! Such had been the 
deefrineof aH' our constitutional writers; 
hod such was decided opinion.” > Such 
was the opjnionr of-Mr.-C. Wynn in IM^ 
and such it might be pifsumed was his 
0 [HnioB ninr,- fair- he had* kCpt a^ay from 
toe diseussibhs’en this bill, it might be a 
ijueation ^b’hethev his duty to his country 
and .to his-conscience aid not demand ’ 
something more than this absence. Ought' 
he not to have opposed the bill ; and here-’ 
a word as to responsibility—whose was this ■ 
measure ? It ought to be, it must be, the 
measure of the whole cabinet, yet here 
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th<7 hdd a (Cabinet roioUter and other 
persons in office^ showing distinctly they 
were not in favour of the bill. What a farce 
then to talk of responsibility, when they 
knew not whom to accuse as the parent 
of thia tnls-ahapen ofispring. To be sure 
the noinisters might be easy on that score, 
for they had only to say to^ parliament, 
necufe not us, the measure is your own. 
[Hear, hear ij In omcluding, he (Mr. 
Hobhouse) would only say, that the best 
proof that there could be no pretext for the 
bill was, that the learned ^ntlemao had 
found no other excuse for it. but that there 
wcie certain '•phRntoms flitting about,*’ 
which thoflgh not so’wicked as his revolu* 
tionary devil, were still neartvallied td him, 
A phantom there was still abroad, but not 
the phantom riluded to by the learned 

S entleman, it was the phantom which 
ladame ds Stael described as preventing 
every individual* from seeing what bad 
occurred before the revolutibn, obscured 
the intellect, and led men to look to the 
period of the revolution as one from 
which the whole history of mankindVas 
lo be derived I [Hear, hear]. Ho^oved, 
That the bill be committed tnu day 
tliree months.” 

Mr. JF. Rohituon Mid. the hon. member 
contended, that the present measure was 
inconsistent with ihe liberality and hospi¬ 
tality of the English character; that it 
was* brought forward under fi^e pre¬ 
tences, icr subservience to the viewa^ Of 
other states, and for the purpose of 
them in preventing the general diflusion 
of liberty. The main ground on which 
he had rested his argument, ttot the bSl 
was inconsistent with the spidt of tbe 
British constitution, was tbe language ^f 
Magna Cherta. Now, ikenngbt conferred 
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refuge from oppression, that his conduct 
was ungenerous and illiberal, if he made 
it a condition of his hospitality, that tliat 
party should do nothing to embroil him 
with his neighbours ? But it was said, 
that this measure was brought forward 
on false pretences, and that its real object 
waa, to promote the dMpUtic views of 
foreign governments. Tbn assertion was 
easily made, and as easily contradicted. 
For his own part, he could state most 
conscientiously that he was influenced by 
DO such motives: and before they could 
be justly charged, the hon. gentleman 
was bound to show that spjnae advantage 
would be gained by actiijg on this prin¬ 
ciple. He did not see miat advantage 
this country could gain by any attempt 
to check tile general difliisfon of liberty. 
What imaginable motive could this coun- 
tsy have for entering into a combination 
to deprive other countries of those bless¬ 
ings which it was our pride to enjoy? 
Another argument in support of the pre- 
seni measure, was, the mode in which the 
power bad* been uniformly exercised. 
Iberc were many forcigpners residing 
D tjiis country, who were objects of 
, ealousy to the States to which they bc- 
Ooged; yet it was not pretended that 
they were molested," or that they did not 
live in perfect security. No man could 
deny that it was tiie policy of this coun¬ 
try to preserve tiie relations of peace, as 
far as the^ could be maintained con¬ 
sistently with the national honour. Now, 
there were drcumstances in tlie present 
state of the world, arising out of the 
French revolution, which might affect 
bthoie relations, {t could not be denied 
that tbe awmm of the last thirty years 
bad given rise to a contest between the 


ancestors, wiio estah^^ vrighit,' 
foresaw the possibility of dsMSoeoUniig, 
in which it might be nooe88apy>lo bU^ote 
restrictions. It could aevec b«< iusdy 
contended, that the law of England tra* 
tyrannical andeoppresshe^ beeaiini 
not extend to foVeigders itil th(M*(riglim 
and privileges which the tsdivai: of itqia 
coumigr fnjioyed.. He dented., 
confecibig of this power waa vif liUvt 
peacheaeM of those virtues of Ifeseak^i 
hospitaUty^'Md ipieToitty,lbr whkh thU 
country was < distinguished.' COBld< it be 
feiily imputed to ai^ individual, wne 
c^ned bia tlews to a party wlm souglu 


on aliens Ibv JMfepa Chalrta'llw a jught etnlimited prindiple of absolute power on 
accompanied with an exception md a .ibe one haod, and the unltmiteu principle 
qualification, ^ wiuch > proved .that-o^r »ef unqualified revolution on the other. 


die coAstdersd thia^n most unfortunato 
fUtitettbecause .jt coatritnited to the 
'Security of no alatei and mustitfnd to 
the' iiqwyi of aU.) It was tbn danger 
tint ^ tills state of thiags, which 
calidd apob.us to,be'jealous and even 
|t liaaid ad fo the jsatdence ofi foreigners in 
(bii aountry. rUpon lbese^gtound8,'he 
kupportOii we present measure, and not 
fmtbe purpdUe ofarrbstingtiieiwogtessof 
Idrerty^Hm Obleet wbidb, if it were even 
enfektehied by bit majesty's govenament, 
it would, be Impossible, in* tbn present 
state 'td' jmowlMge ai^ civiliaatiimr to 
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Mr. John William saidy he objected to 
the bill in every point of vieir, but be felt 
that no objection to it was tnorc striking 
than tne very principle on which it was 
recommended for adoption. The right 
hon. secr^ary and the right hod* geatle* 
man who had just sal dwmi* both caUed 
upon the Hbuse to invest the government 
with a dangerous, because-diacr^ionar^ 
power, on the presumption that it would 
not be absused. Setting' aside mere in* 
siouation and surmise, not a single direct 
allegation had Seen made to prove the 
necessity of this bill. The jiigbi bon. 
gentfeman ,bad* saidw thst partioular 
emergencies might arise out of a partjeu* 
lar crisis, but ne had not had the neTMto 
state that those emorgencies had<arilseD, 
and surely it would be time enough to 
invest ministers with extraordinary pd#en 
when such a period had actually arrive^. 
The learned gentleman opposite^ (Mr. 
Plankett) had contended for the right Of 
tbesovoreigoto send foreigners out of the 
country by analogy, from his suppoacd 
right of restraining hia tobjects from 
quitting the country; and he had 're¬ 
ferred to the writ of ne eecent.r^a. 
Now he (Mr. W.) mamtained, that 
the Crown did not possess the abso¬ 
lute right of reStraiaing' Uie subject 
from quitting the countey v and he had the 
authority of lord cbaacdlor Talbot for 
saying, that the writ of neeaait rq^o had 
never been issued, unless a bill pre* 
viously been filed. The learned gentlC' 
roan had said, that the prerogative of the 
Crown conferred a power, by which idtens 
could be sent out of Ac country, and Aat 
the temporary aUegtonce which foreigners 
residing in the country aequhed, ma^e 
them amenable to theilaws, in the aan^O 
manner, mid nearly to the same eatentfad 
natives. Now, w this were the case, 
what was the use of aleabldtise measura? 
Why invest muy|leia.wltiit»power which 
already belonged to ^o CrOwn 9 Thera 
might be cases in ndiioh»stfch a power 
would reqmre fo be exeroliew bat ibr 
such cases the eomwon prere|Udiaeo€the 
Crown was fully adequate, p this was 
the case,'thon, toe Bouieoaght topsrqptf 
before it re-armed utini^i with aadb a 

S iwer.' The learned tfehtleman had 
rther contended^ that toe meature was^ 
not newvt This bewopld grant; 'befit, 
i'was new oqder dretunstaoeet Uke ihi 
‘present. In l793,1twaB enaoted during 
me, and when con^iued in the 'ifith ^of 
the late king, it was to last for ody ris 
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months after the concluding oF^ peace. 
let the House compare those periods 
with the present. iLet them say whether 
riiere now existed the alarms wbii^ bed 
agitated the eouoiry in 1798. The wifr 
bM ceased for seven yean—alongpeiiad 
of traoquillity, as might be seen by c<m> 
suiting the annals of we cdUnfry; and if 
tbu was not to be called n time of pea«, 
in the name of God what Would bacalleil 
so i It would be recollected, that at the 
former period an eloquent gentfeman, who 
ought to have so far felt the e&cts of age 
as to have had bis imagination cool, and 
bis judgment mature, had come down to 
the Hottse with a digger undhr bis cloke, 
and had displwed Uiat dagger m an 
mnblem of the ate which awaited every 
mmi Who would nbt vote for some such 
measure as the present. He trusted that 
there was nothing in the arguments which 
the learned gentiemaiwhad attempted to 
draw firom the legal question, or from the 
Bspect of the times. The domestic dis¬ 
advantages of the bill were great; but 
me argument to be deduced from them 
vtw^trengthened by those which imme¬ 
diately amseted foreigners. He would 
put the case of the Greeks. If they 
should,, trusting to that historical cha¬ 
racter which this uountiy bad before 
alien bills were in eiiistence, come to this 
coUnAry to seek asaistaDce, and oven ^ 
plot a^nit dieir tyrants, was there any 
man that cotdd bear thattliay should be 
sent bMk to bare their throats to the 
knives of their barbarous oppressors. 
Let no one suppose that the tuU would 
affect tmly the ^,000 friendless indivi- 
duals to whmn it more immediately 
applied. Anodier mischief was, the pre- 
c«oent which this measurer furnished, of 
gbiag r^niCters too great a'discretionary 
power—« power to consequence of which 
they laight act imprcqiedy; and if they 
so acted in any one case, what was foct 
to-day, might become doctrine to-morrbw. 
The proper course was, not to give mi- 
nisters (wedit for what th^ woidd do, 
but to prevent dmm from doing whot they 
by possibility •might dou 
. Mr. Htituon imd, ho oould not 

but think tfaif bill had been ofqxised in 
spaedieB of outrageous exaggeration. Ho 
had! never before given any vote on the 
faeasur^ ae feeling retfiJy incompetent to 
ddoide either on its necemity or its utifity. 
But though he Wfn by no merniS'carried 
away by the extravagant declatufirioa of 
the non. mui^fearaed fseaiher (pr 'Knores- 
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borough on a former night, yet on the 
showing of the right hon. secretary who 
introduced it, he should now vote against 
the bill. He agreed with the right hon. 
gentleman, that it was highly desirable, 
in the present state of the world, that this 
country should offer an asylum to the 
persecuted of all nations and of all par¬ 
ties* He farther agreed with the right 
hon. gentleman, that it^as the|duty of the 
government to do all that in them lay, to 
prevent this country from beinp; made the 
centre from which the tranquillUy of other 
countries might he disturbed, with which 
countries we were at peace. Ilut the. 
right hon. ^entlenaao had stated there 1 
were 25,000 aliens in England—that the j 

S owers given to the secretary of state had 
een exercised only in four instaace8-~aQd; 
he allowed, if exercised in a sweeping 
manner, th^probable abuse would be uu- 
bearable. Now, if there were any great 
conspiracy going forward, iff rerily ap¬ 
peared that any use^ of th^e powers 
so limited would be ineffectual to their 
object. But, in fact, the number bf 
political emig^ts in England wiu ex¬ 
tremely smw; and fpr the salra of 
keeping some slight check ovei|| the 
proceedings of these persons, nearly 
25,000 others—people for the tnost part 
having afiairs, and being many of them as 
it were domiciliated in u^s country-^were 
to be placed in a situation of insecurity— 
or imagined insecurity; which was pretty 
much the same thing as to the feelings of 
the individual. He knew the measure 
was regarded by foreigners with great 
uneasiness; and such being the ease^ no 
countervailing advantage'appearing to be 
secured by it. he ahotud vote against the 
bill. • » » 

TThe quesUbn being put,' ** 1|jiat Mr, 
Speaker do now leave the chmr,” the 
House divided: Ayes,,1,41^; Noea^ 60.. , 
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Tuesday^ 

Makbxagb Act Ambndmemt Bir l.] 
On the order of the day for the third 
ireadlng of this bill, 

<, moved, that the 6i st clause, 

which 'establishes the principle that mar¬ 
riages pnee solemnized are indissoluble, 
be omitted. He contended, that civil so¬ 
ciety bad a right to prescribe what was 
a valid marriage, and riiat it could never 
have been the intention of the right 
reverend prelates who bad spoken on a 
former night on the subject to maintain 
that improper marriages were purified and 
inodo ^ood by tbo cGrcuionj^ ot (bo cliurciiy 
notwithstanding all that might have pre¬ 
ened it. He then took a general view 
of the measure, and^itated that the cases 
wbicb had bffeo urged as its ground-work, 
were not so faiurd as they bad been repre¬ 
sented. In most of diem cohabitation 
had ceased for many years, and tlie an- 
nullipg of the marriage was sought either 
asoa relief from the debts and pcrsecu- 
t^ops to which one of tht^oarties bad been 
sjidijectad by the licetitiQUBness of the 
otheiK «'cbeapeB process thaq a 

divorce Dill. He complied that all the 
'good psqduced by the marriage act as it 
now stPQd,aiidlbe misery from which he 
diad relieved fathers and fiunilies, were 
ttept out of view, whilst a few cases of 
hardship wore bmaoued fmrth with dates- 
tetion mio htffrdr. .’Hie present measure 
said to minors.aed adventurers, we put 
difficulties in your way, but once get to 
church and you may •enjoy the fruits 
of your fraud aod imposture. A bill 
founded OQ such a principle afforded a 
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picinium to unlimited marriages, which I'hc Lord Chancellor said, ho would 
would more than counterbalance the se- divide the House on the question, If it was 
curities which it provided for the preven* only to record his opinion of the mea- 
tion ofimproper marriages. sure.' 

Lord Ellenhoroughy after so many days The Earl of Liverpool was not ftiendly 
had elapsed since the nullity clause had to the retrospective ^clause as it stood, 
been rejected by the unanimous senSe of He wished an exception had been made, 
the House,* was not prepared for this saving all suits pending. He could not, 
funeral oration in its praise. It had been however, approve a clause such as that 
rejected in consequence of the opinion proposed by his learned friend which de- 
expressed by the right rev. prelates, pended npon proof of a nature extremely 
. that marriages once solemnized ought difficult to be obtained, 
never to be broken, and he had not heard Their lordships divided; Contents, ] 8; 
one word since, in favour of its revimU. Kot'Contents, 68: Majority against the 
The fearne^ lord spoke of the present amendment, SXi, , 

bill aa givine premiums to undue iqpr* Tlie Lord Chanceltbr then proposed a 
riages;ne (lord £.) on the contrary, clause for rendering valid, de^s, assign- 
thought that the existing act gave those ments, and settlements made by persons 
premiums. *It induced men who were having claims on property adbeted by 
desirous of obtaining a woman's person, this bill. He should first propose It with- 
to marry her, knowing that her marriage out the words ** upon good aad valuable 
could be broken whenever they pleased, consideration,” and if* rejected in that 
The present bill 'not only prevented such sh^e, woula propose it with those words, 
immorality, but deprived adventurers of The Earl of Liverpool thought this 
the prize which they had attempted to Qualification necessary to the retrospec- 
gain; for it took away all the property tive clause. 

from them, and sent them to pass the Tl]^ ^arl of Wedfnorcland conceived 
rest of their lives in Botany Bay., The that it would leed to an inextricable 
learned lord seemed to think that maf- labyrinth, and would, in a still more odious 
iiage was ordained, not for the satisfac- manner than the clause which had just 
lion of the persons nvarried, but for that been rejected, legalise marriages, but 
of fathers and mothers. deprive children declared legitinjatc of 

Lord Holland said, it was with much the property to which they were entitled, 
surprise he had heard the learned lord because a thiM person hkd willed or 
describe this bill as a repeal of the an- conveyed away what had never been his 
cient law of marriage, what, the ancitot otVn. 

law which commenced in 1784 ? The fket The MarqUia of Lantdoimn contended 
was, that the bill restored a part of the that the clause pikiposed by the learned 
ancient law of the country. The learned lord would produce a monstrous state of 
loid would punish every fi-aodulent mai4 things. It would declare children legiti- 
rtage with nullity { bat that Veiy oifillty tpate^ but would disinherit them of their 
which he thought capable of preventing broperty: it ^ould people'that House 
fraud was really the pretnium for certf^ With* titietf beggars, enjoying the honours 
mitting it. In a few iMtinves the dread of their ancestors, but stripped of the 
of nullity might afeet^the guiltypartyf means of supporting tbom nonours. If 
but in cases ojjlrof 100 it ffiU on an Uieir lordships adopted this proviso, they 
innocent victim. Both oh Idle'ground would leave existing possession subject to 
of reason ana precedent > their h|^bfps Onifless litigation aiM fraud. „ 
were justified in pasnog tbU bill.”^ Lord Jmer^roHgh hoped, ^ter their 

The clause was agreed to. * > iis , Inrdimips had agreed to the retrospective 
The Lord Chancellor mdv4d an amend.* dause, that any attempt to render it 
ment to the retrospective ctausej previd- t^gatory by pro^sos* like the present, 
ing that marriages obtained by ucense, sfould prove Unavailing. The course nro- 
when both parties knew that the putative posed was one, which, as guardians of the 
father was living, and bad\iot given his public morals, their lordships could no^ 
consent, should not be valid. ' adopt; for it would introduce a system of 

Lord EUenbotough thought that’ the left-handed marriages in the true German 
question of the knowledge <n both parties, Btyle~marriages which gave legitimacy, 
independently of any ^other objection, but not property, 
could scarcely ever be proved in a court Lord Reaesdale contended, that to de- 
of justice. 
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y reversionary Hghts retrospectively, I veniences foreseen therefore remain un 
lid be downright robbery. j provided for, and there may probably b< 


siro; 
woui 

The House tb^ divided ^Contents, 27; 
Not>Oanteut||» 51; Majority against the 
alaa8ew94i* i^gecond division tool place on 
the same olanse, but with the addition of 
tihe-wtwd% for a good and valuable con-1 
ride^tion/* Contents, SI ; Not.Contients, | 
48; Mriority against the clause, 17. j 
The Lord ChawxlUir then said:—My 
lords, ten days ago, 1 believe, thw House 
possessed the good opiidon of the pubUc« 
as the mediator between them and the 
laws of the country: if this bill pasa to^ 
night, I hope in Qod.that this House may 
still bavetbat good opinion ten day* hence. 
But, to say the best of riiis measure, 

I conrider it neither more nor less than a 
li^al robbery; so help me God. 1 have 
but a shmrt time to remain with you, but 
1 trust it Will be hereafter imown tliat I 
used every means^n my powgr to prevent 
its passing into a law. 

On tlie quesrion, that the bill da pass, 
the House divided; Contents, 41; Kpt- 
Contents, 18: Majority, 23. 

' % 
Protests aqainst th 4 M4,i|itiA9S 
Act Amcmdmsvx The follow¬ 

ing Protest was eni;ored pu the JpumaMi 
■gainst i^duig*tp the^ first enacting 
clause: * > 

« DisanKtisxT^Because it appqert 
to me, that the withdrawing the efe^ of 
ni^ity from the marriages of mmors, bad 
without the consant of parents, iji Ukely 
to produce more foA grewter misebien 
thfui such as can fjsiijy be conridi^ed as 
resultinil from the ge&erd opera^ of 
the sidwtstiog Marriage Acti 

. v Siowas^** 

The fbllowiog Protest wv eoipied 
against passing the said bill I 
<* DissEirTiBHX>»]«t* Beo^se the 
bill proposes Ao repeal retrosp^vely a 
law which has endu]^ apd <beeMimeted 
upon nearly seventy years, goiv«ndng;rilie 
nghts of persons and of properly i^agdt 
■uok rspeal is, tlwrefarei a daogai^ 
cadent, destroying all ceufideiwaiiii^ts 
Amnded on exutipg laje, and threatmeg, 
by its nOnsequenfles, the destraetipn pf 

nil laW^ ii, 

« Secause the injustice 
policy of.ropealin| the law retvospectivaly, 
H aaknowUldged ny the several quofi^^ 
tions introdiiM iiHiO the JriU to limii^tae 
effects of adeb retrpMeotive repmii; apd 
yet ohraaea oSssed further to limit such 
effects, were reject, and many incon- 


. he 

many unforeseen, and to 'wfilch human 
foresight cannot extend. 

** Srd. Because, whatever evils may 
have arisen, from the effects, iq some in- 
stamfes, of the law proposed to be re¬ 
pealed, the evil of a retrospdbtl^ repeal 
of a law whach has so long endured is 
mi^ greater, considered as a precedent, 
which may be uied to juatiQr*tbe|;ro88C8t 
mjusttce. ^ . 

Eldoh, C. * ]^bhanAi.E, 

« SRAVTBSgfhr, CotCHESTER.” 

** Dissentient i—I tft. Fqr the above 
reuons, and dso because tfie MU is not, 
either with respect to marriagpi hereto* 
fore bad without the consent pf putative 
ftitheryor heretofore bad withdut the con¬ 
sent of uatund and lawful fatlmtrs, founded 
upon misapprehension of the law creating 
any such ^neral practice, as in my judg¬ 
ment cab authorize the House to legislate, 
aa in this bil], retrospqotivtfy Vijth respect 
to sodi marmges. 

** 2od. B^use the House, having re¬ 
fused to insert clauses m the bill saving 
vested rights, and righi^ acquired by pur¬ 
chasers of estates iof good or valuable 
considerations, finm^phrms by the law 
of the land entiUedi^ aril or settle such 
estates, appears te^^ Wthis measure, 

_ 


tq have acted 


the principles 



which have bithe)^ s^eiim to the sub 
jects of this country fhria property, and 
to have rendered rim 1^ if otherwise fit 
to pass into a law, pa^ no reasoning 
can sanction, aip precedents can 
iMtify. * 7 

* w Eldon, C. 

SHAEafESBUBY. 
Colchester.*’ 
ason. 

DDAM, Stowell. 
imy, Camden.** 

sSSidi 

COWMON8; 

1 , Ju^f. 

iiLL.^ On riie order* 
iqip^d reading of this 

ri»e lew as 
a of England Ope 


si 

to be a legal 
May next, He 
I Wisi;^tp.^m whether the present bill 
I wAud qwlm notes a legal tender be- 

ef the ^heiuw re- 
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•ed/Umt noUitbstwidiDg thi*ibilUllP«W . Mr. Brie/d thought the motion of the 
uvcry man might be called ujjon, hon. memDcf waa of a very important 
the 1st of May next, to pay his just nature, and that the country was deeply 



object was t6' 'bripg the act fh qiieation 
Vpound nqtes^ in)^ oircul^on. House tO ,obtain ,the repeal ot it. * He 
by ppsiiog^ Jt would paiticulatily Cdmplfined or the manner in 


danger^ of multiplied toT* .which it had been^hggled through the 
-treforo trusted th^ would House. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that in consequence 
of what had occurred with regard to this 
bill, it was his determination to 




msaify TtvuaM 

ey gave their ,^ction^ 


k 

ab ^ 

geriv 
paus^. 
to it. 

Mr. 

ground t'.. 
dant. *. 

.r.^Jamei said, thatfui the people were 
the tiption of recemng either 
or sovereigns, those wo6 were 
•'l to demand gold in place of 
ved whatever ca^ht'^nappen. 
the bill would shfictioo a 


oported the bill* oh the 
‘^cy was eot abun- 




I 

A 


t 

ret I 
and 

woiik 

calculi^ 

tountr} 

pr6(0rrc^t 

The , 
second ic 


move, 

next session, that it be a standing order 
of the Home; that no bill, authoriaing 
any taxation, or the regulation of any 
taxation, should be read a second time 
without being previously printed. * 

* Tile ChanceUar of /fe Ex<^eqnee con- 
tCriided that the act in question had not 
been hurried through the House, and de- 


lasting payments in paper, dared that nothing coigd be &ther from 

divide the Hojise upon It. - *i-^ ^ . 

. hoped, bis hob. ftiend 
*e a meMrare which Was 
■fd sraatlpi^ht to jthe 
w that pebplh generally 


os to gold 
h dmded: Fdr 
Against it, 4. 


Excise 1 
Mr. fFodehh 
that in 1802, 
expenses to 
liable for thC 
gradual increk 
price of theni,u 
and, by the last 
compelled to la^ 
for every maltbod 
it happened to be\ 
which was also in hi 
instead of having 4^ 
license, be might h^ * 
that sum. The c%c^v 
was miscalled tklgsfl im, 
smuggled tbspugh peril 
straiilge manner this s^ 

• highly grievous to the pen 
in the malt trade. At H w\ , 
solute scandal uptm Icgiafal 
such an act to r^ain on the 
and which had ootaioed n 

-.—.a .6 ■ 


his inteiitioiv upon any occasion than to 
take parliament by surprise. Ho was glad 
thai there was a Clause in this act enabling 
the House to reconsider it this session. 
The object of that clause, he would 
franhty confess, was, to make the tax local 
the as well as personol. 

Mi^. fT. Smith insisted that the bill bad 
been smuttled throu^^ the House, like 
several othm intn)da 3 ;ed by the Treasury. 
» ■ ' w f'WAtBffton denied that the bill 

qs covered sdt tne bad been improperly hastened, and* said, 
bialtsters were that at the desire of the bon. member for 
Bristol^ the third reading had bemi bus* 
pended for a week, us Im wished to have 
an opportunity to into its provisions, 
and yet ho allowed the bill to pass In 
^ rilenc^ ’ The bill went to prevent harass- 
i^had, unless^, ing suits, and the hon. member for Bristol 
to another,' would find, that if it were jepealed, his 
constituents would be in a worse condi¬ 
tion thanmefore. 

Leave was given to bring in tba bill 

* s 

' RdrBAi, TWt House A«fn Wxwnow 
Tax.J Mr. Hothouse gald rising to 
poposo any reduotion «f the taxation of 
riidieon»try, f am aware of the many ob¬ 
jections wbieh" bmy be,made to me, and 
•iw ef die many i^IBnuitias which naturally 
^ eppOsC any such propositioi). I am aware 
that it is said, and undoubtedly with 


‘^aDtATto»Bii.i..3 
'nce4 by obserring,i| 


Afterwards a 
h mode In the 
w cost 4/. 10s. i 
maltster was 
larate lieen^ 


so that 
w for bis 
m tim^ 
• which 
^ been. 
' I very 
awS‘beeir 


fte^ 
^ Mh 


- - some reason, that nothing can be more 

to bring in a ©ill ** to repeal so vulgar, aa nothing can be more easy, than 
of tne excise' licences act of the to potM to the diminution of the pubUc 


out sufficient considerate, h«, asked 
leare 

vnu^ or tne imceise'licences act of the to pohrt 
present session, as. regards the <arryiog burthens as the* only measure tba‘t can 
on of trade in more than one phcft** make the nation happy and prosperous. 
Mr, IF. Smith seconded the motion. The topic is, I must confess, sufficiently 
VOL.VL. * 3 A .. 
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trite, and the expediency of relieving 
ouisdvcs from any demand comes so 
home to every mane business and bosom, 
that the common declaimer may geneially 
be snre of finding, when on that subject, 
a willing audience. But if this topic has 
be^roe rather threadbare out of doors, I 
cannot but think that the opposite umde 
of argument lias sufiered as much from 
repetition wilhin the rwalis of parliament. 
The writers and speakers of former times 
contented themselves with assuming tlie 
propiitty ot each roan contributing some* 
thing to the necessities of the state-^as 
lie thcieby sacrificed a small good for the 
<.ake of a ^cat advahtage. But it has been 
leserved for our times to hear it declared 
by the gravest authorities, that the 
alleged sacrifice is in itself no sacrifice*-” 
that it is on the contrary in itself an ad¬ 
vantage—jhat the individual contributor 
i» better even bpthe act of contribution 
—in short, that forced taxation like vo¬ 
luntary charity, 

-IS twice blessed, » 

It blesses lum that gives said him that takes 

* • 

But the paradox has beea pushefi* even; 
faiiher than that. We buve beeo told 
even from tho seat of judgmenf, that a 
gicat national d^t is a great potiopal 
blessing—that wl^at ruins individuals is 
usefol to a state, sod consequently, that 
the taxation which the ignorant so much 
deprecate, so far frotp bejne a misery and 
a curse, is but an additiomu proof the 
prosperity and happinep pf the people. 
To such lengths has this assertion been 
pushed, that the icjipatience of any por* 
tion of the community to get rid of inme 
of the demands made upon tiiem .on the 
pai t of the government, hps beqp ascribed 
to the most unaccountable ampi4ity—to 
the most lamentable ignpranBo of^thpir 
own happy condition, in shol^, fo 
perversity ao£ fretfulae^of^epiper which 
It requires* the utmost wuddm and pcrsq^ 
verance of parfiamout .to cqptrol. 

f itesent session of parliament 
n by an express declaration 'o^^Hldr. 
chancellor of the exohpqiter, tba^ tojra- 

S xation might aipn oggravai^ thf 
, *whvjh distress, Imvmg b^n 
It was now necessary to aftew dfP 
exiat, $py^e subsequent explanqticm ,of 
that sJsertipn has been given j hat X am 
sure of tpp wprds-r*l am sure pf the sense 
in which seemed to be used, and in 
whicli I am ponfidpnt they were taken by 
all sides of i thp House*—his majesty ii 
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ministers have, indeed, on more thin op .e 
occasion, declared, that not only the sf',ate 
could not afford to lose any portion of its 
revenue, but that the people woC' id not 
be benefited by paying less to th .e state. 
I repeat, sir, tnac if the necessit y of re¬ 
ducing taxes has been too rfuuch dwelt 
upon by one class of poU^tioiaos, the 
contrary opinion has been carried to a 
much ^more ridiculous and uobcard-of 
extent by their opponents; ac id in proof 
of tliis I necdr quote nothing lout the ic- 
tractions and confessiona of hii i majesty’s 
ministers themselves. Not omly have 
those gentlemen epafessed their efjroi by 
argument but by fact*-for*after hVvipg 
repeatedly assured the Hbuse, tW all 
reoucBpn was not only impracticable f out 
useless, after having stakecUnot only 'dtcir 
words, but, more sacred pledge, tbeir 

{ >laces, upon this truth—tax after tax 
ip been abandoned and the fi lohsli im¬ 
patient people have by this wis c phleg- 
ma^id ministry been allowed to wmik out 
their own ruin tbeir own way^elrm»a//tur 
votis. At,‘t|i|« beginning of thu session 
of 1821, the membeir for Cuiroberiand 
(Mr. Cqrwen) brought forwavd lus re¬ 
peal fif the hors^taXfj^ wb'.hdrew it to 

wait for the opinion of the. agricultural 
committee. WQeo,tliatr¥pf*|d of the malt- 
tax was proposed,* thji iarst resolutions 
having been xarr|e4, tb e noble marquis 
opposite (Lonij[on4^rry) summoned all 
his friends aitd^decl8.red “that if the 
House slioiua think fi t to repeal the tax, 
he should Dotwish to continue a member 
of the govemm^ntj of foe country.* lie 
said it would be ** a siwidal measure” to 
gjepaol foe^t-t^ th ese were his very 
words,, ao|,.f qjs^isant majority con- 
firtped th|‘, oipqw^jeif tbo noble marquis, 
pn tjhejrg^W(9^j|;^p|iosition to repeal the 
agricultQ^ )porse-tax, the chancellor of 
,tbe exebaquer said ** it was the opening 
and tbs' .pf a general assault 

.upon the^wadees oi the country; if 
such |i^4itiKdU'*were successful, no mi- 
the financial s'ystem 
ef . [June 14.] But, what 

PCXbesq,pressing declnra- 
>T,e horse-tax, we 
jN^> 4 ft|he.sam«a«env)g, that the assault 
JifI ^nesafgilv> a«^,foat foe king's 

n^ittfK was<ttviBlqgi4p,giye this boon to 
foacouBtm t^e chancellor 

pf tbe esemq^r was nptaodcaperateai 
not tq jtnak^SittU/attbar attemp ts to eup* 

^\ I. *viilebatns, April 8. ^ 
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port t?)e financial system of the country. 

The malt'tax too'—that was repealed— 
sujcidal measure caused no deaths, 

\i< caused no despair. So far from causing 
".jSny threatened retreat from office, it 
icf'^od ^ |t topic on which tl^ minister 
in his claim to national gratitude dhd 
«d*a rtiH Idtifer continuance Jn office.' v 
Ih like thinner when thd noble marduis 
first plan Of relief thisaes- 

the House no-farther 
Md down, no farther 
^ered, wefe within the 


ed, and on a sub 
that '.tlio' nOble 


Sion, 

.relief 
reduction 

limits of [^Iffi^ityit 
sequefit d^tei' 

Jneirqi^litd down those docttinils 'irhicb^ 
Tf wlthOiji^n^* other merif,’ have atiel^t 
novelty to re^on&Btfd thertf, 
wed totenfeit sonfe of them 
state Maxims.' * TheW i^’ 
streilkin ffifs c^iry which 
jfedby iidlib :«bpltcdt!on'of 
i‘bf resotJfeptlOT^’ Again 
"■"■ '‘f'taxes ’ ia wor^e 
fo'rh goes 

_ , Jfcat &tu^of nature.** 

In another/pla(» M said;: /^It is delusive 


the d _, 

Ihiusl’ile' 
eXfiiaordit 
said he,' *' 
cani^t be 
the M 
“The^i __ 
than un^aitiRs^t is 
to contradict'th'^^' 



and dangerous to 
from taxadOh, 
ProvidencO^ili: 
nature.'^’ 
suit of the 
nomy is, thi 
the source o 
is the course 
lief in every 
their condition] 
that since 1 rea< 
so much attrib 
when 1 heard tl 
this sort, I couh 
opening some great 
tical as the great pdl 
world, •’ 

-rm^a prin 


y that dlttress/rlabs 
^dot h^ofh'thd hands bf 

iia 


.ibpet and tharil 
. t^hich"isffi>hls'fe^ 
^y-Which, biceutB 11^ 

,'Sir^ 1 nquit say, 
ins',' I hleVer'heard 
' irf/* hhd ] 

b'‘Waa 


JULIS, 1822. [l/MS 

has remarked after mentioning the con- 
ferfence between Oliver and the committees 
of parliament relative to the offer of the 
crowd. He says: « After so singular a 
manner does nature distribute her talents, 
that in ,a nation abounding with sense and 
learning, a man who by superior merit 
alone'nad- made' hw way ' to supreme 
po#er, and had oven obliged the parlia¬ 
ment to make hfm tu tender of the crown, 
was yet incapable- of expressing himself 
on this" occasion'but in a manner’which a 
peasant' of the most ordinary' bopacity 
Would be ashamed of." Mr. Hume adds 
in' a note, that the confusion remarked 
in Cromwell's language was notin theeloo 
cuttori: 'nor arose from a want of worda, 
but a want of ideas. This I take to be 
true of the oratory of the noble marquis, 
moTecspecially in those glorious specimens 
which f have just mentioned,, m which 
'** nature" is brought in ato play so states¬ 
man like ^a part. However, the noble 
marquis did not quite leave nature to her¬ 
self. For ,not two months—two little 
moqths,-. 1 cannot add *' on wings of 
down^ had passed over his head, before 
d6wlt^e''e'’Qmejs Iq .this House, and lo! 
^eat ccMqueror of previous impossibilities, 
hnniblfbvereOmes 'jlha difficulties ho had 
deblkV^ tb1)efinsurmoi|!iBtable,and relieves 
the natiptt'tif of that burthen 

'which hb had-''b'^ris'deelarbd they must 





Unde Dimes 

I well recollect thfe 
'Somewhat' amused ’at' dn$ 
some petition Cbmpatbd ^ 
well.' f In one' refpeof, Hbwi 
lorddoef'bear .. 

that great politiefini T'mdtiir' 
toric,' AmV refooliedtinb’’ li^uage 
usedlby therlPrOteijtdb'hvMs •4brtfahouW 
harairguef ^ ^ I hal«j'nevbr’’beeWlhcKti^ to 
think theiaoblb' lotdla-aifatfge ^eloquence 
any sign of an inferior rafnd.' 'I have 
always carried ib' ralnd^hiit' Mr. Hume 


dth^iai!i& sbcc'<^«01t^ taken off ; after 
^aatldii'haii bbdiii^eiSared, if not a bless- 
It'lqdst'lbnrelftihl^ Vefy like it; and 
the r^tiOtioO 'qf .that taxation had 
bead''Ptbdl^e^’ fraoght with riiin and 
die|;fad8t%^"of eyeif kind, and tending to 
fhO'wtdi^f all’ dalamitjes—the putting 
OufbfMoffiee’the. noble marquis and his 
cdileiiFueW''' ■ ' rv 

'' ^Bnt nfifdhly by iPaCtt; bufalso fh words', 
hfve Ihe tdifilstm’af’app^rtd to’forget thif 



, - _ . ^r tft^'ifbat t caught 

tffe^'nobls'''lofd ^ihhkhA/'uW'of the ex'- 

aMAM A*»AnninV* 


Nbu^whs^lld^l^at tnese groan's Had reach- 
^ thd’dii’i^the'doble lord at last—glad oja 
istt oedhtmts;' buk partlccflarly so, betaosb 
ff^feddghisied in that confession a comjdetb 
die^vbiwal of his fdrmer’ieritimentsiandbi^- 
't^ai^e’ d' beb^d' in that confession a Sort 
Of 'giiariintfee that we'sliould no longer be 
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told ihtt rcductfon of taxes nould afford 
no relief bat might aggravate tiistt'esv. 
Foi if the country docs “ groan*’ under 
the paVtnent of these hve millions—to be 
sure t^ng off this weight would prevent 
Any more groaning under that burthen at 
)ea«t. In fact, the noble loi d now wished to 
impart some of the new found blessings 
of taxation to posterity: and having en¬ 
couraged us so long to surfeit upoh the 
fruit of this delighifdl tree, he nowl, thinks 
it fiur and generous to keep some of the 
produce for planting. 

Sent arbores qus alter! sseoulo prosist.** 

1 thihk, tffen, that the friends of redueed 
taxation have not to contend at ptramt 
with quite such extravagant an opj^sition 
as formerly — the kinga ministers have 
shown themselves Oonvetts, however on- 
willingly wVe need not Squire, we have 
precedents on oiff side drawn from their 
practice, and when we wish t*o remoVb pre¬ 
sent obstacles we have only to show now 
similar difficulties, deOlatea at the titt^eto 
be insurmountable, have now vanislKdj^ 
the predicted chnse^Oenoes havWt^h no 
where to be found. In truth, it n time that 
the ridiculous fallacies respetettng taxation 
should no lobger be heard In any vleltbera* 
tive assembly. It iS time thS^ wd Should 
recognise that truth which until late yeats 
was never disputed — that taxation is a 
positive evil in itself, Slthoii^ the satxi- 
fice may be required; and that Whatever 
general advantage In the shape of seeurhy 
or honour to thebontmunity that taxation 
may procure, the intUviduai ia a sui&ret 
in proportion to the quantity of the sa* 
orifice which he makes, to partake in that 
honour and sbeurity, 

Nothink^eenas to me Qio,l obturd than 
the assertion stv eomreonly tt[|idel that i 
tax only takes from one tO give to thd' 
other; as if, the transfer occasioned 
misery, as if the very feeling of right 
enjoy what is our own is not injured by 


might lead her thousands of slaves to 
battle and perhaps to victory. She might 
add to her dominions—she might,subdue 
her enemies, her throne roightbe incrusted 
with jewels, and tier pageantry outrival 
the magrn'ficence of eastern monarchs— 
but her men, the descendants of ancestors 
who bled for them and their rights,—her 
men would also degenerate into eastern 
slaves. Nothing appears to me more 
fallacious than to deduce the prosperity 
and happinesB of a people from the ex¬ 
tent of the revenue of the State. It is' 
true that a great and a free nation, left 
to its own industry, and to the expansion 
of its own talents, may contribute largely 
and yetihirly and justly to ils government; 
but It k no less true, that the very beSt 
proof of the poverty of the people may 
be the WealUi of the government.—And 
not only of the poverty, but 1 may say 
of the misery and abject condition of the 
people. There are occasions indeed m 
which the citizens of a free state would 
consent to'any SaCHfice. To uphdd the 
national independence no saertfiee would 
be 16 them toe great, each man then 
woulp sell his coat and buy a sword. But 
there ate also occasions on which any 
man who eolis faimaelf free would refuse 
the most trififng oqiftribUtion to his go¬ 
vernment. The qoestion is not how much 
we Can bear, but how much we ought to 
bear, ohd there is no habit which is so sure 
to involve a nation in ruin and disgrace, 
as that of afbrding great facilities to 
taxation. This is the way to make a go¬ 
vernment careless, profligate and profuse 
—thik is'the Way to qualify bold but weak 
[Vmd wicked men for ministers—this is the 
way to gird rise to extravagant and unjust 
tVaxl-Mand, finally, this is the way to arm 
Ihe government of a country against our- 
selves, tb deprive ourselves ot our laws, 
Iwnir liberties, our rights. This is true of 
ail nations, but motf^jiarticulaily so of 
En|lktidr'Whieli nothing but internal cor- 


jeas, indeed, would be the oOnditibn of 


position, there nothing t6 obpose thh boast of the iteUe marquis, 

fibmjradualli dlW^^ht, ifieamngtogiVe 


govermenl of a country . 

acqu^’ng all the^ wealth and means of 
wenldt, ana reducing the wholq^flree pCpu* 
IstiOn to become peniiorcrs upon its 
bounty. Or labourers for its hire. Farm^ 
well then, to your freedom. Farewell to 
your national glory l^The state indeed 


such’ transfer— and aa if Such injury if not ^rhptim iam Overcome. 1 kbow of no per- 
initselfacBuseofihdividaalmisery. Hopei auskii^BO firtal " » 


for a people ns vracn a 
minister is vonvkieed and boasts of their 


mankind^f siich a notfon were to prevail VesCtiroes/t And, yet, Such 

and be ^ted upon. * Under ktiheh 'It testfc su<m is the 


who, the 
the utmost 
braiseWiord* Wpemfied os an 

rmtncrrtal- merit in his noble friend, that 
hb^d khbwA how to raise twelve millions 
of lUtw*taxea in o«e year. Such, unfor- 
iiiatstHyi ''•bhs beeb the way of tltinking 
w tke miffiateix who have for tfairiy years 
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tvicUed the destiny of the BritUb etoftire. 
But the persuasion grew upon them bv 
degrees. Will any ono date to say that 
when *IVIr. Pitt found the debt of this 
country amounting to 282 aiilliona, he 
had the least idea of the possibility of 
raising th^ enormous sunisy e»tfier in taxes 
or on credit} with which be burthened the 
people and their posterity? Certainly 
not; but the mine, as Mr* Justice Bailey* 
called it* of national wealth opened upon 
him ai> he wor)ied>^uohope(l for treasures 
* presented thetnselves to his grasp, and be 
seized them, at 6rst with a trembling, but 
after#ards with an eager hand* l^h kt 
1795,. land in 1797, he made the kiiag wH 
his pariiamenf, that he hoped tp carrjTon 
the war without fi^Ii or at afijr fate any 
great additional bui^ens upoit his ffMple: 
but yet in five years from the bennniiig 
of that war, he bad more than daobled 
the debt, and had tripled the taxes. This 
was pretty adventuroiiS-*>but the sentle- 
man who succeeded bios, what ^d he do ? 
He at first said, that be iateoded so to 
contrive as that <* there abjoald be no in*- 
crease whatever of the public debt during 
the war.” He was ao well convioecd of 
these boundless resources, that iu ebe 
day, did he add to the debt of thp country 
a sum not much leM than eoiial to bahT Of 
the whole debt which had been accumuj; 
Idting from the reign of king WilUam to 
the American war. Mr. Addington fundetd 
92 millions in one day. But even tbw, 
incredible as it may appear, was outdoge 
by the ministers who eonditeted the en¬ 
suing war. In only two yeara of tkat war 
did these gentleoien^contrive toexpi^ 
more millions of mon^ than wpre ofriag; 
at the beginning of the Ftpooh^wgr* , lu 
two years they disbunsCd pf tha national 
money no less a sum tbon 26Q nnilionai 
Indera, the -average cptpeBce of ^reo 
years of the late wer was IgO btUUpna. 
In ISIS it was nmjBir from 182 miUioppi 
I find the nett '^^uce of foveppe ta by 
finance acoOCnt for year coding, 

5, f816:~ , 

Groat , 

Taxes and loans...*,.. 412,870^29 

Charges of monagemcatik,,- 8,6^622 
• Irsaaho. 41 k , < ' 
Taxes and loans 7,455,239 

Charges of manageotenC'i... 1^039.731 

1, 1 1. ii|.i 

Total £. 131,629.111 

ITiis enormous-sum per year gives a 
weekly expence of 2,539,404/. and giws 
to each working day, supposing SOQ such 


da^s, an expense of 438,763/. Now tlOs 
daily expense of government is not far 
from tiic ahole annual revenue of England 
at the accesion of* the House of Stuart 
to the throne. Let us look a little at the 
progreM of that revenue.^ Ih 1C72, the 

E inod 1 before alli}4ed to. It was 500JXXU. 

igbty MX years afterwards, when the 
Stuarts were expelled in 1^$, the re¬ 
venue was about 24^^000/, The annual 
average addition during the reagn of that 
bad &imly having been 17,441/. In 86 
years after the Revolution, bad the re¬ 
venue increased only at the same rate 
as for tile 86 before the Revolution, it 
. would have been 3,500,000/., but thanks 
to the funded, system, in 1775 it was near 
14,000JX}0/. More than three millions 
were added from that period to the French 
wa/Nn 1793. Frotp tha^ time, the revenue 
has been augmented in a proportion that 
steggers belief. 1 holdeo my hand a table 
of the sums tfnpually taken from tbe people 
in taxes in titirty years, from which it may 
be seen that from 1793 to 1822 inclusive, 
thS people have paid to their government 
a sum nf money which we can note upon 
papef, but which, the imagination cannot 
gtasp^whidh one cannot believe hardly 
ever had ao existence in bard coin—the 
sum as I reckon it up^ Om bifhon, four 
hundred md *ix mUUorfa^ four hundred and 
tlurtjp-eiK thoueandft one hundred end fort^ 
eight poundt tterling,* But even this 

T** .. . 


• T'ears ending 5th Janusiy. 

1TP3* *'••*••• 


4b a *2i• • • 


5. 


i6*w24b«ea 


T 

...... 18,737,760 

.. 

»♦♦... 30,654,650 

g# •%* « • 

•* • • # • • 

laoj........ 

33,896,464 

«. 


3. 


4. 


.. 


Ip. .u. .* 


T4*.k..... 

.1«•.., 53,304,264 

• * dv • well 

• »•*.%» 58,390,355 



lO* ♦ b p em • a • 

. . 


• ww • s » a 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16.. — ..* 


IT.. 


18. 


IQe •e• 

. 59,667,941 
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8 U 0 I, inconceiv^le m is its amount, tiid 
not suiiic^ far the extravogsnce of the 
government, rNo ; in addition to these 
hundreds wul tens of hundreds of niiUions, 
they harrowed and expended another sura 
of 587,493,158/. That is to say, they 
added that number ot millions to the na- 
^asal debt, during the above-mentioned 
period of thirty years. In 1793, the 
funded and unfunded debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, amounted to 244,064,335/. 
in 1822, to831,557,498/.* The difference 
between these two sums gives the amount 
1 before mentioned. It, therefore, we 
odd the sum taken in taxes for 30 yean 
to die sunf borrowed in loans—that is, if 
xveadd 1,406,436,148/. tp 587,493,158/. 
We shall have 1,993,929,306& or within a 
very little of two hUUoos of millions 
actually expended by the governmedt of 
this countiy during the period I have be- 
ford mentioned* 4 know very well that 
the country is not deprived off the intereat 


20 . 58,680,251 

21 . 59,769,680 * 

22 . 60,686,676 

*Unreo£Bued DEBr.—^Total amouitt^ the 

Public Debt of Great Bntain and Itelc^^ 
includi^ the Austrian abd Portaguese 
Loans, branded and Unfunded, for the yean 
ending as under :*»- 

Yean ending 25d» Match. 
1793*.-.^.. £.244,064,335 ' 

4.. . 251,988,788 

5 . 867,635,345 , 

.. 326,833,921 < 

7 . 371,119,03$ , 

8 . 398,051,408 

9 . 432,^51789 

1800 . 447,620,128 '' 

Yean ending 5th January. 

1801 . 479,046,141 

2-** . 522,228,729 

3.. ’... 540,6ffk,08A* « 

4. .. ^l, 8 |Wd ' 

S .575,^19,723.^ 

ster; 

8.“ 63r,7’3f8,4W.‘ 

... 048,e24;i$2'**'’’ 

10..65b,860>665'“ 5 

... 6ffl5)665y44«f'ii * 

>882^Bb5,104 •’ M 

13/-.MS. 713,867,041. ..h 

, 14*-. 794,3118,522 , 

... 817,633,616,.. 

16 .. 863,031,37V 

17**.... 847,266,875[ „ 

18. 838,767,526 ‘ 

- 19 ;*.vivw...840,738,518 

20 »•-•••? . 840,313,886 * 

838,607,743 
... 831.557.493 
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of the 831 millions of* debt. Bat*! also 
know, that society is deprived of the 
principal. I know that 32 millions, about, 
of money—a sum greater than the rental 
of all the lands of the country—is drawn 
from the people to pay those whose capi¬ 
tals have been lent to the stkte—and I 
also know, that the receivers of that in¬ 
terest live upon the industry of others, 
instead of upon Uieir own. 

have before alluded to the strange 
notion of those who imagine that the 
national debt subtracts ‘nothing from the 
nation} but, in fact, causes nothing 
but a transfer of wealth from one to 
the other part of die community, Ip that 
8 u6h a manner as to prevent the whole 
community from bging a loser by 
the transfer. One might have thought 
that such a doctrine could be hardly 
revived in our days. Even Mr. Hume 
could see the consequences of such 
maxims. He could deride “ the loose 
reasonings and specious comparisons 
which tend to the* belief that the opera¬ 
tion of a great debt is like transferring 
money from the right band to the left hand 
which leaves the person neither richer nor 
poore^ than before.’^* He wrote what I 
have |ust repeated in 1742, when the debt 
hw not much above fifty millions—sum 

S ot equal to that raised annually at this 
me fmm the people.—^Even Mr. Hume 
could fpresee taat which a great national 
debt has brought and is bringing upon us; 
for in another essay. On Civil Liberty— 
he^.wiaely observes, The source of do- 
geaant^ which ma^ be remarked in free 
governments, consgts in the practice of 
nontrar^g debt and mortgaging the 
pubjUo revenues, by which taxes may in 
lima become dtogetber intolerable, 'ind all 
tbs j^perty -c^tbe state be brought into 
the naMsof]^ public.” So said this 
jibilqsopher at the early part of the last 
century. But did fae^msgine the possi- 
bWiy *Qf hH .countiy^n bearing the 
blKruiM now imposed upon Aem ? Cer- 
ti^ly pOi.—.^Uiaaoi^reu therefore, 
If b^thwl^tieCBuse his predictions have not 
bUliertdlMMkiVanfied, that tiiey never will 
be veHQed. pninc to thia vast me- 

to the luxurious 
he^/bf jthewifiNUCw.xitizons. They re- 
marlt-<|:fae V8at incfease of that class of so¬ 
ciety which .ndia td'tbe brilliancy of a 
great cltyi Tobenumlknowthat wbat 
are denominaitedl tte higher orders havu 

I l )l< || | i .. . i ll . 1 il i i.T -— 

^ e Essay on Public Credit. 
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been augmented in numberSj and that for no state could bear and live, hOw can 
one display of magnificent hospitality any one doubt either of the cause or of 
which occurred in the days of the the mode of cure of the national distress? 
American war, wo have now a hundred I attribute to taxation the great portion 
elegant f4tes. That our streets are of the misery with which either one or the 
more crowded with carriages., That our other class of the community has for years 
court is more thronged—that our amuse- past been always contending, 
meats are more frequent, and more fully That such a wonderful operation as that 
attended. But if you remark how one of raising the mighty. sums upon the 
portion of the commurtity has been people before*menfioned, should go on, 
raised, 1 will show you how the other and produce no effect is impossible,^ that 
portion of it has been sunk. - Ifyou pOini it should not produce a great effect is im- 
to the splendid palaces, and to the parties possible. Either good or evil it must 
of London, I will turn to the pauper- inevitably produce, and that to a great 
tiousCs, and to the parisli rates; - - Suppoim extent. Can we hesitate, whqn we have 
1 con^ss that some 500,00(X’indivlduds h^eatand acknowledged distress in the 
are now vyidg with those who berore country, to attribute it to that, which, 
were far above them in condition, 1 must without such an ascribed effect, must be 
also direct your attention to,the millions said to have produced no etlbct at all? 
of our fellow countrymen wtm haVTS been For no one can be wild enough to« say it 
driven out of the very'means of subsist- has produced good. • 

cnce into the poor>house or the jail. ' 1 aUi well pwarc, tliA an objector may 

For a century before the 'Fetich say,'hoW'can you'attribute this distress to 
revolution war our poor-rates had risen high taxes; when, although high taxes 
only one million. j^Om that period na^rally produce high prices, yet you 
to the present day, ..five* millions >'of have now low prices, and those low prices 
pounds have been athied to the rates, are the’immediate cause of the distress 
But nothing is more equirocal, tbafi that^ifibcts the agriculturists at least ? 
that very splendour which is oflCn taken This inayhe true and yet not affect the 
as tlic certain sign of prosperity."' XrOanl general argument. In looking at any 
and taxes create fi^destruetton of cs- political phenomenon, wc should be cauti- 
pital — a destruction of' capital very, ousnot to mistake the exception for the 
often causes, for the time, a'"sb0W of rule." I-am convinced that the present 
prosperity much greater than would ariM low prices are to be chiefiy ascribed to 
from the employment merely'Of the.in- the cause assigned by the member for 
terest of that capital, and 'from the re^ Portarliogton,. and' the member for Chi- 
tention of that capital for future produc* chesler. 1 mean to an overabundant 
tion. I beg to .quote the very appOsifo suppiy^bF tlia'. market, and that conse- 
words of a celebrate^ aconomist w 'dur quenily. when that market ceases to be so 
own times, I mean Mr. Say. He writel well supplied, we shall, have higher prices, 
thus Those who are not 'accustomed It seems to me inevitable, that, generally 
to discriminate between realities and an* speaking, the prices of farm ptpduce must 
pearances, are sometimes deceived by t^ be r^uTatsd by the laws>made to prevent 
show, and the bustle, and Ihe dpleUdpuS the competition of the foreign grower of 
of luxury. They believe there^ti prime corn. The protection granted tq agricul- 
perity where they bshokt there is ostenta- ture, kept up the prices from 1815 to 
tion. Let themfbot deceive IhemselV^; 1820, to an average of 8Qs. Farming con- 
A declining country idway displaj^'fqr tinifod to bq sp good a trade, that addi- 
sonie* time the image 'bpul^fte.' tiooal capitd applied to that trade; 
'does the house of a spendthrifl^^n^g wasfo, land waa brought into cultivation; 
to ruin. But this fictitious sphmdor is nPl and the old-lands had more rapital laid 
durable; and 08 it di^S up tho sources of out upon them'. The former ^d not a 
reproduction is inevitahlyr.followed'foy'a competitor from abroad, 'but he liad a 
state of lassitude and piditicidcompqUtor'at home; the supply now be- 
which admits of recovery Galy:by de|;ree%' came greater than the demand; the corn 
and by meaUaijust the cufotraiy ttf those prodUi^rs undersold each other; the prices 
which hUvebrou^ht on the decay;** went'down; and we began to hear of 
Isay, then, after snch'an'unheard-of agricultural distress. But as the poor 
expenditure of resources after an ei^ lands ^ali go out of cultivation and as 
haustion which it might have been thought the better lands shall have capital with- 
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^rawfi-ftoin tliMi^.<sapp]iy rnmat dtmiouh, 
wid (Micas-, { there beisg no foreign 
coTMtfo he^ down those prices. That the 
b>gl|-.;|t?iee»>.!'\rere -pertly effected l>y the 
ilepreg^tion of the egrrenoy, and that.>the 
ijtticee were also partly effected by 
-reiorn to.e metalJic currency, cannot,. 
I^fhitdt, be denied. But I see no efffeient 
primeigr cause for either high or low. 

S lices in the nature cTthc oiwt^ncy. dptip 
uctuations in price would have 
place in any qurr^cy, where- regoik^wi; 
laws gave $ucbu |>ibte<d>uni to egriedUtp^ 
as to afford en aiRtfSoial 
growers of. ferm pnjidtK^ - I? rei» 4 »Jwat 
in spilo-of big|i.:t!B?tes,^ 
have. a, general teedsnQy|to,'^ 9 !t|i 
prices, the 
respecting the 
themselvet, acoouiH.> ft^ 
now 80 ctftaplaincd 
tne, tbat,:as,ao excess 0^11^^%* 
these low prices,, so 
tion of supply'wiD re 8 t«icer,ptj^ 
amount «t Whicli 
and perhaps eppai^Uttr " ^ " 

willing to own, add,, 

tallies.wtth my 

taxatioo,^.that befoffi ip!#a;a^.ri^eed:(^ 
this pit^,,agregt.,4e4,#J^J^,,.«^ 
occur; farmerstpuatbethrp^aW.tAt.I 



namely, to;d;(nim 8 fti 
eyen high 


V'*’" ,"*a.» tV'*" “«••»» •« a««p* 

then.bave, .anQthef vport^.^".ih^.^,^^>|-^y^^ tpedhs t^whieb, without detriment 
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I •presume it will hardly be necessary 
to snow at length how <the'tax payer is 
injured by the high price of fkfm pro¬ 
duce. 'Shortly, then, 'lie is injured io two 
ways,-~lst, by the incr^se of the price of 
ffinn ^produce compelling bi^ to give 
higher wages to workmen, and secondly 
by dia.prc^ts be gets purchasing less of 
c^modit^ of aU kinds, since commo- 
ditica pf all kindS; arc raised in price by 
thid;rifa;Qf..wa^ which is the inevitable 
gf; tlie. high prices of farm 
Mpdi^^ payer would be 

wl^.^p,ti^ifClu(^ of the comforts of 
l^ dfi^fCpB^or^.df Hfe were notf taxed 
j^ rcgntendjl ' nor need I 
dgud[^l]ie,,|pdmu^.<d^^ on 

^.^ 4 ti%r^tv^i(^ea of.-the community, 
|Mtcept.„.l!0 ‘^v ^ .'.t^spe'ets nhe parrlcular 

to repeal. I 
icht: a^^l^'.tp.ium, who has shown 
ipr'.w^l.qualified for it. I trust 
i09^qis\|«jil,.publication my hon. 
S^lmieidllilBjr tor .Portarlington, can 
jl^gn^.lhe. ^^oned ah advocate for 
-t*|(^i^^;^^drerqre, cemtent roy- 


%ith reciting the first re- 
.^,j(ralO*y of that which I 
ery'^gtiprejudiced man must 

Under 
words 
declaration, 

•^ .Mfowd *. “ .That it appears to this 
iW j;>rf!^t amount of taxation 
ijt^.so (oqi^dlwi^e ahd oppressive as to 
‘ttltw ddly.wf t|iw House to adopt 




monity. ouEbrim 
sumpra " 
reliace 

aqurce;, 

diffidence in spe^ 
que8iion.4„ W jha 4 

ypntiirctft 

large Isbo^, 

.and ^thajj .wluca' n, ^^ 
.collector hf^p.ri; 


-mi,- 

wlUft ^^ction.,ot.th^^ij|»pd 
‘‘““7 inqihffl^tjrt<^q|hf ^ 

.by the in^«88e of.auppljh 
insi8t8 upon.^sotipe regulation 
them ; so I sge go btMr way -bf dimThish-' 
ing the public bqrthcns,, than by red^pthg 
the other sort of - taxation; oatahely,1|bat-; 
which is paid to the state. / '' 


tht^^^atlon.may be reduced.' 

'■ ‘^IsUl^e are always objec- 
e'-tp the period at which a 
"{(I'pr^sed.. If the pro- 
‘‘'''^■’heal ia^ made in time of 
afe, .ail the common* 
4 vigohr, and of sa* 
l^ ofk-^ft in order to 
ib be leVnptoycd. 

made 

‘'dth'efdi ;biit'bot less 
rah wd tb. I ' ‘It fs true 
if hw rbuf you know 
Ifa^-be.*^ '¥ou'llhi(juld 

f.*’;; -ifo^j^that hhee 
le^'^drid tbkt'dibce 
• waK'-* bnej* might 
. ., . , . shdtfUoh' irarllitei^’but of 

he or, hot, I must be 
'^bvred'^ib'f.Omhikj’that nothing seems to 
,nie^|j:i;CibBurd ai' Wkeep^ the resobrees of 
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the country always at their full stretch. | nidfe. No one now is wild enough to say, 

that there is any other sinking fund than 
an excess of income over expenditure. 
But there are stilt people who imagine 
that it is possible and likely that this 
excess should be allowed to accumulate 
at compound interest. That such never 
can be the case appears to me clear. The 
surplus must be lent somewhere, in order 
to accunuilate. Tlie borrowers must be 
individuals, or must be foreign states. If 
individuals they must give landed security, 
and in this way the government would 
soon possets all the land in the country. 
But even in this ca8e*^e borrowers would 
be unable to repay the money lent, there¬ 
fore the debt could not bo so paid off. 
'As for foreign states, what security could 
the government have for the repayment 
of such enormously accumulating sums as 
would be advanced t(^ them f and what 
government <would lend to another sums 
which might kite an enemy against itself? 
If we have' a large surplus we may pay 
oSF* annually a certain portion of that 
diebt 40. the public creditor as has been 
the oose in America, where, since 18i.?, 
67 millions'' of dollars have been so paid 
off. But a'sinking fund accumulating at 
compound‘interest, we never had and wc 
never can have. T 
Tt is very natural that ministers should 
attenipf to' hedge round this fimd with a 
sort Of sacred fence. It serves their 
purpose well^it aids'their funding system, 
and helps them to an excuse against re> 
mfraion of taxes. The machine requires 
management; abd the management makes 
places. Tt sOrves to give confidence to 
those who will be deluded in spite of ex¬ 
perience, and. over whom the empire of 
nameSebereiKOs a power,^scarcely ever lost. 
1 must rittfarki however, that the mi¬ 
nisters neither in fact nor in word do hold 
this fund Sacred themselveiA It is in vain 
to deny’that the late plan re8|>cciing the 
*''dead weight'* is nothing more or less 
than acting upob a principle directly op¬ 
posite to the dleged pribciple or the 
'sinldtlg fund. This'M too clear to require 
proof—bo^havethO noble lord*s authority 
for bfiMldhg in upon this fond when re¬ 
quisite. llie noble lord said the other 
^evening, ‘had never represented the 
sipkiiigiUnd as a raving to be held sacred ; 
but'as a mode of placingf^a large sum at 
the disposal of parliament to be by them 
disposed of as might be thought mGs.t 
^equitable, whether for the relief of a press- 

fi.r^ ovtrrott/>tr nf th/> nroxi’llt (laV. Ai*fur tllO 


Repose is necessary for the community as 
well as/or the individual. The man who 
should always hold forth his armsin the pos¬ 
ture of self-defence would soon become 
too weary either to give or to ward a blow: 
and yet we,perpetually hear of the ne¬ 
cessity of large establishments and con¬ 
sequently of high taxation during peace, 
in order to provide for war. In case, 
however, this argument should be a little 
too hacknied or (oe paradoxical, the mi¬ 
nisters of the day have now conjured up 
another delusion in order to deter us from 
remission of 4axes'. The phantom‘-^(for 
it is odly a phantom and they would dis¬ 
miss it to the kingdom of shadows as 
readily as they have raised it, if it served 
their turn) — this phantom they call 
<* public credit.*’ Of this they make use 
in order to scare us from our senses, and 
to blind us from seeing the only relief of 
which the distress of thecountry is capable. 
In order to maintain this public credit 
they allege it to be necessp^ to raise a 
sinking fund by taxing the nation oVer 
and above the amount required for the 
government expenditure'and the payment 
of the interest of the debt. 

As I Iiavc no doubt but that the ne¬ 
cessity of maintaining this sinking fund 
will be the main argutaent resorted to 
this day against my proposed repeal''of 
taxes, perhaps I may be pardoned a wori^ 
or two on that subject. The days of de¬ 
lusion respecting Mr. Pitt’s sinking fund, 
are I think gone by. The farthing of 
Dr. Price has ceased to bewilder us with 
hopes of its magical* operations. Tbq 
days when we were ” afraid of waking" as 
the right lion, member for Liverpool'said, 
“ without a debt to ourba'’’*^’* aregoneby 
never to return. -ilieve now 

doubts that tl'-' * iainous 

compoc ., ^..vui.c IS, that we 

have added a grmt many millions to the 
capital of oui^ebt since 1792, and about 
1,506,000/. to the annual qbargei^dh the 
.public. As to the character of the dfd 
sinking fund, we want ho qtWl^' prddf 
than the, declarations of the present chaV 
ccllor of the exchequer in IBl^Oj wl^p he 
laid on 3,200,000/. of^ »eW thxeil, in 
order to have, as he said, real ffldkipg' 
fund, of 5,000,000/. Kowj at this ver^’ 
time there was, according to the ficti¬ 
tious account in the Lx^equeir books, 
a sinking fund of sixteen millions; which 
fund was, by implication, therefore ac¬ 
knowledge to be a sham, a fraud, nothing 

VOL. VII. 


hi^ exigency of the present day, erfur the 
5B 
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security of posterity ;”T-vyliich is as tnicli amount at le^st. Not only does tlic 
as to say, we, the ministers, will infringe pro|msed scheme for contributing five 
this sinking fund whenever wc please.— millions annually to a real sinking fund 
Farewell, then, the sinking fund, oral least injure the people by depriving them 
thu sacredness of it!. I contend tliat if the annually of so much real wealth, but it 
ministers may sometimes determine as to injures the people by raising the mono)’' 
the exigency which requires this infringe* value of the very debt which it is intended 
ment—the people may also occasionally to^ reduce. This has been pfoved beyond 
have and speak an opinion on that point, contradiction by a late computation of 
1 think the people afe now against the ray lord Lauderdale. The application of 
maintenance of any sinking fund. I am 30,000,000/. sterling, (being the amount 
not now speaking of the old sham sinking of tbeiainking fund of nye annual millions 
fund, I am only speaking of the new for six years) to, the repurchase of three 
sinking fund, which may turn out to be per cent consols, will, according to the 
a siiam on% too, but srhicli for the present, ratio of the rise in tbd stoqk created by 
we will take to be a real fund arising out siipilar. means during six yq,ar8,frora 1786 
of n surplus of annual taxes above ex- to 17^93, have the effect of raising the 
penditure. The learned member for money value of the remaining unredeemed 
VVinchelsea said most-truly the oUier three per, cent stock, by adding no less 
night, that to pay the interest of the debt than 113,000,000/. to the money value 
was all thA by contract we were obliged of the remaining unredeemed consols, 
to do; and I am sure that ip the present or in Other words/ at the end of six 
state nf the country ve have a right to years, after 30 millions have been 
bclioid tliat exigency which may dispose taken irom our pockets to reduce the 
of this sum for the relief of Ihu present debt, it wiP, instead of 400,000,000/. of 
time. It is no breach of contrsot. to say money cost the people 512,000,000/. of 
we will have no sinking fund; tbbt -no tages to repurchase,the unredeemed three 
surplus of revenue overVexpendtturo. pm’ cent copsols. In all human probabi- 
Thc debt was, a great deal or-it, -, coo*- lity,we^ must go to . war before the whole 
tracted under the notion that.- there was di^t is redeemed—if we do go to \vur wc 
such a thing as a';eompound interest sink* must borrow money as before by granting 
ingfund; but no^'twt hss been^found annuities. Now, i contend, that it would 
out to be a mere delusicmi can. we.keb, h^far better that, tlie five millions now to 
or arc we bound, ta remedy,' the mistake be annually paid’ to the commissioners 
under which the. oredttors lid)oured at shouldMlocked'Up in ingots fur future 
that time. • It is very clear ihat* -from the exigencies.*.. Eveo so locked up and pro- 
very terms on which the; money, was .dudng.uo. interest, the effect would be 
borrowed, there was little or no prdbabUity more, fpourabw tlian .that produced by 
that the debt -would ever ;be paid r off. radsemin^ ffebt.wkbit. .How much more 
Q'he public creditor adpidated vfi>r>.>tbe' wafidi than, .would; it be, to leave those 
payment of certain. aniaiiiU!QS, and ,.that, .milliona in.; t^e,.pockets of. the people, 
if the debtor ever dioie*|:9 ;pay off; the .multiply, , and to provide them 

capital he should do it by giv|.^]lOO/...For n^t^ thc nerves for .a future .struggle! 
every GO/, so'bonrowem.:'The. bargain .We-bave pciw three sinking funds; one 
gave an option to the debtoar. .whether'^. Stff aixtesn-miiUonsr'thia every one allows 
would ever pay off theffdbt'.Bt'dh'';:Tbe. to^,.be>a,^iiihre' deifisi6^—>a nomexistent 
annuity he must pay; but havia^;; raised quality ;i^uothdr of five millions, a part 
that money, what earddy exewieiis tl^re' .eqlysol^bich^ now-kept inviolate,, even 
for takmg more motiey .hrom-him l|ad0r by ^^l^nlhistieri tjend.a third of three 
pretext of providing a fund for paying.off sqilUonsj whioh^^ hojn..pwmber for Pprt*‘ 
the capital of his dgbt?^,. We-ij^not, .|arlington'w.Q>^d 
afford to ■raise more, money than- tboisn*' .and.seiRe#iie>^.hon«.'members a^ould rs^ 
nual-expenditure and the.;interestpfjthe' ;dupe ,to.;n^||^pg ^at^.all.... Whether this 
debt .require. The exigency, of wjiieh Tuna,he,'ih!Om,-begumiQg to end, ,a grada- 
.the noble lord talks is arrived. We have! ,tion,f.of d^u|iqn% friend bohiod 

a right to.disjpose of this fund; in'.oth^, mq ^ioai!do)»qaU^it; or, i^be'tber 
words, we. nave a right to say, this timre .be. ai.fe^^ourpliis to the/^ouot 
fund, this . surplus, shall not be raised boasted pf hy ministlrs, signifies oothing 
upon the people,-and that the people for ,my.‘Orgument, which .only tends to 
Shall be relieved from taxes to that show, thajt the people c^nr40t bo benefited 
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by the retention of any such fuml,serving Anlfe of the most odious that the pooplo of 
as it docs merely as a pretext for excessive this country had ever bren called upon 
taxaticwi. Isay, therefore, that I would) i to endure previous to the revolution 


not appropriate these three millions to 
any such fund, but reduce taxes to that 
QiROunt. «[ say to that amount, but I 
might say to a greater amount, for 1 
bold that we have a right to such a re> 
duction of taxes as will ataount to the 
difierence caused by the changd of the 
currency. Let us take that' change at 
the lowest—say jten per cent. Ten per 
cent upon sixty millions entitles-us to a 
reduction of six^milHons of taxes.. To 
whicli six mill ions-we have- x right to add 
the \rhole Surplus - Of- our rovenub Over 
our expenditure, estimated at the above 
mentioned three millioni>, making jh the 
whole nine millions. 1 have no hesitatlbh 
in saying, that I think-' the people have 
a right to' demand p diminution of at 
least nine millions of taaes i and-I e8teen\ 
my demand of only ttfo miHiona and b 
half as too moderate-for-the distresses, 
which nothing but diminished taxation 
can relieve. With this vieW of the sbh- 
ject, I shall propose m 3 ^ 8 iecond resblutiou 
in the following terms:—** That the be¬ 
nefits supposed to be' derived from the 
establishment of tlie sinking fund, - are 
illusory, and, that to*impose or continue 
any additional burthens eii the people for 
the purposes of its support Is highly inex¬ 
pedient and unwise.” 

1 now come to say something of what 
taxes I would propose to reduce. If we 
now bad a property tBX> properly so 
called, I should propose to repeal a por-' 
tion of that tax. Wd haVe, hotrever, 
species of property tax whiUh I believe 
is more odious and unpopular thati' abr 
other impost, and to repeal which,aUbOQgh 
at this time there have ba^vpo pethiOilb 
against it, would, I ahi-*hbflfideht^ be 
better received hr ^e'pebple-^aO'^en^; 
other reduction fit tne- public burthens*^, 
I mean the^ house'' ahd;*''n$ndoy tax» 
My •own constitoenta hare-'di^j^^^-my 
.attention to this tax,^ and'LdM^’aafsdy say 
that the more 1 have extteif^d^tbe diithW 
and operation of it; thiO ttfOreT hafra-lcbn- 
vfneed thyself that tbeTepOal-ofeitbef the, 
whole or h part of it WditM' bda gteht 
public beheftt.*' It- may sc|jyy4ly'8e-ne- 
CMSary to trouble the HouisO yilh'the 
history of this unpopular tax.-' That part 
of it called the house tax,'and indeed even 
the window Wx ifs'eTf, as being a duty 
upon dwellings', may be derived in a right 
line from thjt impost which was esteemed 


m 

16S8. I mean the hearth tax —whicli 
the chancellor of the exchequer told us, 
the other night it was part of the policy 
and humanity of Wjlliam the 3rd to aho- 
iish in England. Put the chancellor did 
not quote to us on that occasion, the 
terms in which that hearth tax was abo¬ 
lished and repealed in the reign of 
William; for'he would then have shown 
us that the objectionable part of the im¬ 
position applied just as much to the house 
and window tax—in. as far as it applied to 
the dwellings of the Sing’s subjects. 

The worda of the statute, 1 W. and 
M. cap. - l-O, are, ” Whereas his ma¬ 
jesty having, been informed that the re- 
vbiiue of hearth money was grievous 
to the people; was ple|sed to*6igniry his 
pleasure, either to agree to a regulation 
of it, or-to the taking it wholly away as 
sltould be thought must convenient to the 
said Commons; and whereas upon mature 
tidiberation the said Commons do iind 
that^ the said- revenue cannot he so 
regulated, but that it would occasion 
many difflcultiea and questions, and time 
it is in itself not only' a great oppression 
to the poorer sort, TJut a badge of 
slavesy to tbe wbold people, exposing 
every Oian’i house to be entered into and 
seafehed at pleasure by persons unknown 
to him; - we your-majesty’s most dutiful 
and'-loyal'subjects the Commons, being 
filled- with a- most humble and grateful 
sense bf your majesty’s unparalleled grace 
and favour -to your people, not only by 
restoring their rights and liberties which 
have bee.n'invadM contrary^ to law, but 
in desii^ng to* make them happy and at 
ease; by'stkking away 'such burthens as 
by law are fixed upon them, by which 
-yotir majesty will erect adasting monu- 
tbent bf your goodness in every house in 
tbqi kingdom, do most humbly beseech 
your majesty ihst tiie said revenue of 
health money be wholly taken away and 

be more in the 
and considering 
, such as it was 
bstabluhed bV'lS and 14- Charles 2nd, no 
less a sum than 264,000/. was annually 
raised for the revenue, the sacrifice was 
by no • means inconsiderable. Hut this 
state of things was “ too happy long to 
kwtfor, as. sir W. Blackstoae says, 
this prospect was somewhat ^rkened, 


abolished.’' 

- Nothing surely^ could 1 
spirit of the Bevomtion, 
that by the hearth tax, 
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when, in six years afterwanls, by statilte the revenue suffered chiefly from the 
7 William, c. 18, a tax was laid on all smuggling of tea, and that it would be 
liousw (except cottages), of two shillings, ^convenient to And some means of (preing 
now advankce^ to 3 shillings, and a tax the consumer of tea to pay the duties 
also upon all windows if they exceeded which he contrived to evade, by putting 
nine in ' such house—which rates have duties upon some article whici^ he could 
been fronr time to time varied, being now not smuggle. 

extended to all windows exceeding six, It was very convenient for Mr. Pitt to 
and power is given to surveyors appointed flatter the East India Company in 1784; 
by the crowti to inspect the outsides of so that he consented to repeal some high 
houses, and also to pass through any duties on tea, and to substitute a low ad 
house two days in the year, into any valorem duty*—provided he might be per-* 
court or yard, to ins^icct the windows milled to augment considerably the duties 
therein.” [Comment, book 1, c. 8.3 on houses and windows. The argument 
“ Darkened” indeed 1. But if there were was this—*< every man'who, drinks tea 
any darkness in the time of sir W. projt>ably has a house—>he, contrives to 
Blackstone, the tax now has’^brought us evade the duties on tea—so let us put 
into the gloom of midnight.- Indeed, the duties on his house which he cannot 
from . the very first institution of’'it in smuggle,*’ Thus were tea fmd windows, 
king William’s lime ministers of the Crown mixed in ohe bill, Chough, as Mr. Fox 
bad found ft a tax so profitable and so observed at the time, ** tea had no more 
easily levied, and 'so directly affecting a to do with windowsThan with bricks or 
large portion of property in all clauses of hUts or horses,” and though, as the same 
subjects that they have disregarded the great man also observed, the bill took off 
original and the continuing unpopularity a tax on, a luxury, to lay it on one of the 
of this impost, and have, from tiiqe to necessaries of* life, it took off a tax from 
time, augmented the duties. The^x the rich> to lay it on the poor.” Vainwere 
is in (he nature of a poll tax'of which Mr; all tha arguments used by Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Hume, in his Essay on Taxes, says, la Eden and many others against this pro¬ 
general all poll taxes, even .when not posed -tax—Vain was the outcry raised in 
arbitrary, which t^ey commonly ere, may the country against the measure—the 
be esteemed dangei^us, because it ..is so Commutation act passed, and although, as 
easy for the sovereign to add a little more far as it regarded tea, the measure was 
and a little more to the sum demanded^ for the time good, and added to the 
tliat these taxes are apb to- became alto<^ revenue, yet the effects of the augmented 
guther oppressive and intolerable.” ' - duties op. windows began to be visible 
So easy, indeed, did the levying of this over . the whole country. A writer of 
impost appear to some politicians, that in memoirs at that -period observes, " to the 
1744, sir Matthew Decker in his-cete- ^tmmptation ' act,<> a numerous class of 
brated pamphlet called *« Serious CotlsU imoiety, t^at struggles bard to reach a 
derations on the several highjdttties which feWfof the comforts of life, may ascribe 
the nation .labours undev’’proposed’a one privatiem the more. It has spread 
plan for levying the Vfliole retgpue bye ^kKMit,atulinfrdducQd disease into many 
single duty on houses. This-was MV|V an airy and Iteald^ country habitation, 
attempted, but the duties mere inemaied Jh^smalt towns ai^ tillages where houses 
on houses and windows by SuaoessikeaeCs ase cnif^uCfed«Wit^ rapges of wmdows, 
of parliament during the teiga of li^eo; oommaiidihg ' Che^oflSces. contiguous to 
Anne and eadi of her BuceeiseSs*. It landt, tfag cKre^ag,^iU[referable elects are folly 
worth while to notice Jdie vaiifwsactfi 'tiy; appar«ttt’in:ti^j|pUtade of lights «topt 
which tlieincreasetookplacefUntilSveOehse opd^-'{l^lshad|| Meiit*€feorge 3rd.] 1 
to the celebrated Commiftatbaaop Never amt be-^mit^ to sidd< that the lesson 
was a more gross frand {waolised otf tiie afibi^ei|>l]y*foj»'Cfofiniiut^diract should 
people timn on that occasion; a COOS' nevep^jOst^ppoRAem^ion;—True,the 
mittee^^ sat in the year 177:9 to mi^futre tea^waaiseliurcd for'.p .tine, but not tea 
into ihs.illicit practiees used in defnediog. yeere fnd, ek^wsd. before the house end 
therevenue^truintdarUngreveiMH^towhicb,, wh)do#-tm waabgain raised, and tea was 
as Mr, Windham once said, <* everything actnidly charged, the ' enormous duty of 
is to be sacrificed, the citizen to be lOO^pevcent,'The fadiltties of this species 
.pressed, the constitution to be violated,” of taxatioa'wereifouDd.so convenient, that 
otothis ^committee then suggested that theyearaftelr the Commutation-act, Mr. 
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Pitt proposed the famous slijop-tax. This 
tax created an unirersal clamour, and 
after b^ing frequently debated in 1785 
and 1786, and after petitions being pre« 
sented against it, from tlie metropolis and 
almost all, the great towns of .the empire 
Mr. Pitt consented to modify the tax coo* 
siderably, atfd afterwards to give it up. 1 
do not think it necessary to mlude to this 
struggle, except so far as to call to mind 
that in tlie debates on that occasion it.was 
allowed or at least asserted without non* 
tradiction by Mr*'Fox,and Mr. Windham*, 
and many others, that the house-taac had 
operated as 9 shop tax, inasmuch- as shop* 
keepers, and {larticularlytbe ahdp^keeness.. 
in the metropolis* paid by &rithe-.'lugbest. 
rent of any other occupiers in the kingdom.' 
Mr. Pitt’s argibment was, that the consumer-^ 
was made to pay tlie tax finallyi-^bat' 
evidence was examined at the bar te this 
effect, and from that evidence as wdi aw 
from arguments apparently conclusive, 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Windham partieularlj 
defied Mr. Pitt to show that the consumer 
paid it—and they asserted'thtU it was to 
all intents and purposes a persqmd tax, 
operating like the house tax wilk the 
greatest inequality. Th'iS' inequality 
applie'S indeed most particularly to the 
house tax as IshaU tdse upon-roe tb 
remark presently. In fact few b£ tbe ob* 
jections made to this shop tax will not 
apply to the.house and window tax* fev 
it IS particularly the shop-keeper that is 
affected, and the retail sbap'keeper^most, 
by these duties. This .fadt was very pro* 
perly stated by Mn Alderman Comhe'and 
others, when they oppased. tbe.eugmented 
window tax, in 1802, The shop tax nim 
exists no more, except-so far osoit^js 
merged in the augmented wiodovf and^ 
house tax, and yet* if the.me be unjuft: 
and impolitic so are tbb'otUbrs. . - - 
But, though. ^tia%. defeated »In thb 
shop tax* Mr^^ittfireBtiired Uporo the 
great augmentation’)of'-the.,houser and 
window duties whichtlioeki'p|a<^J;r'l?97; 
.and 1798. I mean die: 4 rifue(dEmtsment' 
bill. There mast bd 4hwy>gi^tletecn 
present* who repolieet the debaApa dn.^at 
occasion, and those who do^wiilrdmhmber 
that all tbe arguments used by the. nik' 
nistora ci the day^ and tfrom'soppcMrters, 
were deduced from the nec^ty* from the 
absolute emergency of tiie case.. - Mr.'Pitt 
aaid,. « that the eho[i.keeper bad better 
loose some, than all bis bommeree—that 
he had better resign some of his property 
than give ipall mw and. all property,'to 


a naughty and elated foe.” A great Ufa 

and fortune gentleman of the day_ 1 mean 

Mr. Yoi'ke—said, that Ft once must bu 
resistbd* and that be would fi)>end his last 
shilling, ,and lose tbe last drop ef bia 
blood.” Bfod tbe worthy teller of tUc ex* 
chequer aaid, he would spend our last 
sltiiling* and lose , tbe > last drop of ouv 
blood, he would have been more candid, 
but such were the topics of the day ; and 
1 mention them to show that these highly 
augmented duties were considered much 
as war taxes* and justified only by the oc¬ 
casion, and to be dropped when the occa¬ 
sion -was gone by. Such was tjie tOrror of 
|the French and' the'effect of this sort of 
italk, that Mr, Fox made in vain one of 
'those (glorious Speeches which will |>cr- 
TOtuate his name and give a lustre to 
tiiB diaracter that no time shall efface, 
But I doubt whether even* Mr. Fox 
himself, wi^ ail his* sagacity, with all 
his foresight, could then imagine that 
titese taxes were more than a tempo* 
ragy expedient^ or would be fixed appa* 
rently tor ever upon his overburtlicned 
oountcy. 3 ome or the rriends of ministry 
did*'* indeed, ^ush their paradoxes so far 
as to defend the tax, upon the principle 
of a house being a luxury; to this Mr. 
Fox replied* .“you edi this in another 

f oin^f view a luxury f is a house a luxury I 
a ease of a multitude of my constituents 
it oeither is nor can be so considered.” 
Z should here mention that as bouses bad 
been attacked .in 1784' under the pretext 
ef sparing tea* so this species of property 
was assailed again in 1707, and under the 
pretext of doing something for clocks and 
watehecb' The oonsequcnces of the triple 
asaesseil bill were seen as those of the 
Commutatiort *act had-been Aowners both 
in tdwttaqd country began te disfigure their 
houses, tmd .block up their windows, and 
ha soma instmices houses yore advertised 
.to Wleitrmit free, and yet Mr. Pitt made 
severali exceptions and modifications in 
1797*'which dimiiushed the hardship of 
Ahe^tsx, hut .which were not admitted in 
subsequeat acts; Notwithstanding the 
notoriety of .the tax being a war tax— 
nothwithstanding its great and,increasing 
impropriety—an additional duty was laid 
on.bouses and windows in 1802, and this 
too was done by way of commutation for 
the Income tax. So that it appears this de¬ 
voted property was always to be assailed 
in order to spare some oilier tax. But 
the change was not proposed at Uie same 
time with tbe repeal of the Inqpmc tax* 
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for members in this House said, that 
had they knovm of the intended duties, 
they wo^d ha:ve preferred the continuance 
of the Income' tax, to an impost which 
bore- so - heavily, and so unequally, upon 
the lonrer, and retail shop-keeper.” As , 
if, hostever, the subjects of this country 
did' not already pay enough for the light 
«f’ day, the duties were again increased 
and regulated in 180^ and also in 1808. 
What the increase has been in the atnouht ^ 
<if the duties on houses and windows, will 
be seen by the parliamentary returns 
wliich f moved for some time ago, and 
from which it appears—'fbat' the amount 
of the House tax in Great Britain, in 
1792, was 170,115/. The amount of the 
Window, tax in Great Britain, iml792j 
was 9.69,593/. Whereas, the amount of 
the House tax in Great Britain, in 1820 
equals 1,253,062/. The amount of thO 
Window tax in ‘Great Britain- equals 
2,565,207/. Those who look'at the dif* 
ferent acts of parliament will observe how 
enormously the amount of taxes has an* 
creased since 1797. For instance, in 1797, 
the duties on houses were at 9^.an^' Is. 
in the pound, according ‘to the r^nt; 
Now, those three ratda itre increased- 
to \s. Gd.^s^M. and 2s. lOd'. inthe'podnd. 
But the increase Iftx houses and windotrs^ 
too, has been enormbus. Geotletneivknow 
that the House tax is levied- i^km- the 
rental, and the Wii^OW tax' SCCCtdltig-fed 
a scale or schedule* given* in'dhe 'act of 
parliament. 1 hold in my hand a table 
which will show how this' tax npei^Btes,''ai 
well as how it has been augmentedi' * 

Rfnt. Wiadewt. flails 1^ IBiilat 1830. i^rchsl. 

Houses of 9 .O.'.^SQ'iO 9itl£0 

^..30..IP 0 ;. 90 14,0.467 
£0..35...11 0'.a » ;8,,J...1,80 
•SO..40..12 O' /. 35 IP' ‘2..200 

100 . .25. .Ml To .. 29 H To. . Iff! 

100.^30..12 IQ i^^aS'lP'lO.^.llf 
100..35.. 13 10 .. 37 19 10,.M> 
J00..40,..14 10 ,,,# )04p.4M 

I shall remark, by^and^byi 4h ‘lhe jipe^ 
qoality of these duties, at prOMiTt I #ewd 
show from the table that' thejrihavC'hiSCh 
raised during the war, in the prcpevtlon Of 
from 150 to 200 cept, > I ought befdl^ 
to liave mentioned, that the Window tax 
has been raised imperceptibly by-one nf 
those tricks, which are soppoaed to dp,sd 
much honour to finances, beepUsU ‘ 
people are robbed unawares, a per^eantagb 
nas been added to die tax, from time tot 
time, and thoae'p^-^centageshave been af* 
terwards consolidated into 'a new tnx; 
Thus, by degrees^ mu this species of pro^ 
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perty taxed to an amount which few per¬ 
sons are acquainted with ; for I find that 
in 1815, the rental of houses liable to be 
assessed to these‘two duties was equal to 
8,574,693/. and that the duties amounted 
to 3,740,648/. In other word*?, that the 
owners of this property paid^ 36 per cent 
on- this one tax alone.-^I am not 
aware that any change has taken place 
since that period. If it has, the change 
is in diminution of rental, but not in pro¬ 
portional diminution of tax—for the 
whido%-tax is not afiected by rental—so 
that the tare must be now higher than 36 
per cent. The house duty is a remnant 
of cthe property-tax; for the tenartt was 
not charged with that duty on his house; 
but when both landlord and tenant were 
relieved from the property-tax, the house 
duty received no modification; which 
ought to have been the case if all classes 
were- meant to be relieved at once from 
this direct impost. I call this a direct im¬ 
post, and I might have called it, as I be- 
fbre said, a poTl-taX. It does not, indeed, 
a^ct ewry indiTidual; but it affects, ge¬ 
nerally speaking, all heads of families, of 
the most taluable part of the community. 
It is a direct tax from which no one can 
alMgetber escape, without in some degree 
cHanmng his caiidition in life. When 
fimt mp^ed in the triple assessment, and 
at fim Commutation act, it had the effect 
of '\frmi% many of the community from 
thmr hames-othe homes of their an- 
eestom,' and thus loosening one of the 
dearest ties which binds the citixen to the 
shde«l ’ ^of' does it cease to operate in 
tWdt Way eten new*! for, at any extraor- 
pressure updn certain classes of 
Hia eammunityi tl^ means of subsistence 
beCClaer smaller for 'Other classes, and as 
tbe'demshdibr the direct tax continues the 
somsi' fiidfvidd'als are unable to resist any 
Jb^er, ahd thus Ihi^ Sink ip the scale of 
Kfeil^tliey i^vb'the'awelling ^here them- 
seWrt»5’*|jd; thmr -fhtheit^ ^rhSps were 
b^^^qd Whiiph iS'^dear ’to thenv by 
evmpyio^ afttaranient-'and Cven local ad- 
VUiiltageir i And1Pb4t!,’'t>erhaps,is the con- 



thiS- fii ^Wy-’i^trrkl't’lbr 'their customers 
are ibun'd amcm^' their- own neighbours, 
and'their'Trade^follows them Wlth great 
diffieulty 16’ a mew spot. In the cbbc of 
hoosefiPlders,'hoc trad^meif and not let¬ 
ters of'lodgings! and who Consequently 
hs^ no. consumer to 'depend upon, the 
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tax, without aoy alleviation, and 
they necessarily must be driven, and are 
driven^from their homes. This has served 
to depopulate the country and drive the 
inhabitants of *it to the towns, an effect 
whicii, hc^ever, it may be regarded by 
the financier, cannot fail to be preju¬ 
dicial to tile morals and to the happi¬ 
ness and the character of the people. 
The owners of houses built before the 
great augmentation of the taxes com¬ 
menced, many of them pay to the assess¬ 
ment a duty et^al to half the atppunt 
of the annual rent—the expense, of 
niakifig altci;ptioilS prevents the number 
of windows being lessened, and per^ps 
the honest pride of the possessor induces 
him not to block up his windowf. Tl^e 
comraissionets in such cases, however 
wishing it, have no power of diminishing 
assessments ; after a struggle, the house¬ 
holder finds no resource but in an aban¬ 
donment of his dwelling. Those who 
have travelled much in England, and left 
the high roads, must have sesn innumerable 
instances of this relinquishment of an¬ 
cient and respectable houses, every one 
of which must indicate the decay of some 
ancient and respectable family. Tbeire 
can be no doubt but that the tax oper 
Idles as I have de^iribed both in the 
country and the town—the country houses 
holder is driven to the town, the town 
householder is driven, to a smaller dvel • 
ling. It is'true, that, in the latter case, 
there is almost always a successor to the 
abandoned dwelling. This is consolatory 
for the taxing minister, but it does not 
diminish the human nsisei^ which is the 
necessary consequence of suqh a change 
of condition. Nothing can,so grievously 
—nothing so perpetually.^aifect the mind 
as a change of habitation, especially when 
from a more spacious to a more confined 
divelling; and if we were to wish to pai'ift 
in a few words ^le iforst effects of tyran?^ 
ideal taxation, one would wish for no other 
description Than this whipb i^jilen^ly 
^ true of this tax,Hhat it (^yps otTr people 
’ from their houses and li^lies.. 1 needmot 
enlarge in this place on,the necessary con¬ 
sequences, on tlie spifit. and .haJ^its of a 
people, of direct taxation; pnd pw-tipularly 
of a tax so levied and direoted. . It is true 
that the tax haa many charnlU for the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer; it is easily levied, 
and amounts to a large sum. Of the pres¬ 
sure of the tax on fhis species of property 
gentlemen must have a conception when 
they heard the calculation, that it amount- 


cdjto nearly 36 per cent on the rental. It 
may be said that the chief hurdship folia 
on t^ie occupier, not on the landlord or 
beneficial lessee; but this does not ap¬ 
pear, fo^ the occupier gives less to the 
owner in proportion as he has more taxes 
to pay. When a person hires a house, he 
looks to the number of windows, and of 
course is induced to give the landlord less 
in proportion as there is more light—the 
average duty on each window being about 
fifteen shillings. Thus, it appears, that 
the more a housebuilder lays out, the less 
be receives. To obviate this hardship 
he has recourse to a conirivanpe, which is 
in itself another of Ihb evils ot the window 
tax. Architects arc directed to provide 
against the revenue officer-l-a single large 
window, disproportioned and unsightly, 
is made to<serve for two—light is excluded 
from stair-cases and cellars. The exclusion 
of light, besides excfhding the air, and 
thus being prejudicial to the health of the 
mbabitants, causes the damp and dry-rot 
in buildings, and thus destroys the property 
which it has first disfigured and dimi¬ 
nished. 1 jwould mention here a striking 
instance of tfie destruction of property by 
this -tax. An elegant mansion-house at 
Tenbury, .in Worcestershire, was let for 
only 'd5t. per annum, because having 60 
windgirs the .tax madtf the renter liable to 
great demands. The tax was increased— 
the house waa untenemted—windows were 
stopped up—but. still no one took the 
house. The house having been robbed, 
a person was put into it—the window-tax 
was charged, at once—the owner bad no 
other resource than to pull the house 
down. This he did, and sold the mate¬ 
rials for 8001., although those materials had 
but a little before been valued at ‘2,5001. 
The cruej^y, as well as Improvidence of a 
tax so operating, need not be commented 
Cpon. . 

What I have just roentiSbed, applies 
mqjre particularly to the window tax, 
which 1 confess to be by far the most 
objectionable of the two. And this is 
particularly true, when we como to con¬ 
sider the inequality and partiality of these 
duties.. Mr. Fitt,^ fa 'moving* the triple 
assessed taxes, in 1797, ‘said, “ It so 
happened that these taxes pressed mmfo 
harder upon people of the same class in 
the metropolis, and large towns, than in 
the country, and he had beon recently in¬ 
formed, that on account of local situatioii 
—a residence in a street, and certain pecu¬ 
liarities of trade—there was a g^evous in- 
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equality.** He therefore, proposed ^ a 
modification should apply to the general 
amount of the house tax and the window 
tax, and a farther abatement of the duty, 

“ in cettain cases, to those housekeepers 
who keep shops.” This modification, 
and this abatement, have, however, as usual, 
disappeared, as the chancellor of the ex-* 
chequer wanted increased revenues, and 
the full grievance of* inequality is now 
felt by the payers of these duties.—The 
house tax being paid on rental, of course 
affects the houses in towns and in the me* 
tropolis, where rent is higher, than those 
in other situations. Ada to this, the tax 
falls unequally on di^erent trades; many 
persons carry on trades in large buildings, 
with leas profits than those who carry 
them on in small country housfes—yet, 
the former contributes a lai^er proport 
tion to thefe duties than the latter ; therle 
are particular trades that require glass 
in quantities, for the exposure of the 
goods—oh these, the window tax act$ 
with an unjust pressurea window is^hy 
this tax always considered the.same 
ject of revenue, let it be wjlcre it 
thus, twenty windows in Tothill'Street, 
pay as much as twenty windows in Lom- 
oard Street—the one inhabited by stnali 
tradesmen, the*^ther fay those wli'o 
transact the great'banking concairss of 
Europe—the one house r^hted at lOf,,. 
the other at 100/.—one set of' iobabitahts 
having 50/. per annum, the other 2,000/.; 
so tliat the one would p^ dn^ 17th'of 
their'income, the other a 7o0th ptRt;, This 
was urged Jn the debate In 1784.' "'rfis 
true nOw. It frequehtly Occurs that if 
two houses next to each oth^r, tba one 
of much less,,dimensions, ^ at less rent 
and cost in*the building thah* the otbet* 
sh^l, from having**inoire windoiws in'it, 
pay a greater proportion of taxeS' ihah 
the larger hop'.e. Those', wfad With'dhl^ 
culfy makd a poor subsistefiCh |n A low 
rented house in an obscure Coart^'my ^ 
much for windows, as gentlethen n^g in 

square. What is tne Uatarat' conSC^ 
quence? The wretchejd artisan , le^: 
Ibdgings in order, to fafS mes, 
squeezes himscif ana mtnily into sbidfe 
dark and i&ty chamber at the back of hih 
house^-i^fihs, disease and premature death 
are another of the blessings attendant 
upon these taxes. 

But, if fhe.windiiw du^^'operates-to 
diminish the Comforts of life, it of course 
operates to prevent the increase of 
thetee co>nforts. For example^a tenant 
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occupies a house of six rooms, with one 
window in each, he wishes to build a 


wash'house, or contiguous chiinber^ 
which would cost 10/., but he now pa 5’8 
only 8s. window tax, and if he built the 
proposed chamber, he woultk' pay 20.s. 
Thus, it appears, that it would take more 
money to purchase the window- tax on 
this building, than to purchase the fee 
simple on the building itself, and the 
tenant refbses hitnself this permanent 
comfort, from fear of the tax-gatherer. 
It may thns be seen, how unequally the 
tax presses on the lower classes, to whom 
the difierraCe of a few shHlings in expen- 
dibtre, is a considet^tiou not to be*over- 


looked.' With what dreadful inequality 
this tax on windows pres^s on the lower 
^rtion of the community, will be also 
se^o, by referring to the table I before 
reciited. Referring again to that table, 1 
Sde that the four first houses on the list, 
pay from 9si to I4s. and id. in the pound, 
duties, or on the' average 58 per cent; 
and the oth^ four houses pay from 6s. 
and71£, to oi. and' 10</. in the pound, 
duties, or Von the’ average thirty-six per 
cent; • What is the inference ? Why, 
that the higher the rents are, the less in 
proportion is the duty; and that the 
loarer order of housekeepers, by the pre¬ 
sent scale, of duties, are burthened more 
than those in better circumstances. The 


smdl retail'shop-keeper, is, I repeat, un- 
justfy afibeted by those duties. It is the 
fash^ to''8^^ that after all, it is the 
eonsumer' of commodities that pays the 
dtt pf the|. seller';' but, these sellers are 
l^emselverconsUmbrs of the commodities 
Cf other dealeiUi and suffer by the taxa- 
ttoii j^ those dealers. Besides, what Mr. 
Fox'^tAsenred' of the shop tax in 17S5, 
^[tj^lled to the boose tax:—** It would 
be impracdea&le,*’ he observed, ** for the 
retsii shop-keeper (o distribute this tax 
dpCii’, the^ erticldi of eeusumption—be- 
C8tt^,t«r^ty, or]BthBn thiny per cent 
<rtruHr b'efter ui^rded to be given 
by tbo' large shop-. 
kefipUr/MiosU^iietU^ srere quick, and to 
tt-^ fatrge amUttiifi th^ the petty shop¬ 
keeper cha{difcflbrd.tu. pay the small tax; 
Uiid if the xiet^ shop-keeper attempted 
t6 oh several articles, 

inOni^leTuih obiM ^atie, because, un- 
db'abtMiy, thd pubne Would not buy at 
the petty shop whet-e the articles were 
allaold'at ah'adVaUced price, bUt at the 
capital febop where they were sold 
cheaper.’* ' 
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Bu^ supposing the consumer does pay, 
I repeat', that on any emergency or dis¬ 
tress njTecting the richest class of con¬ 
sumers, the burthen remains and. the 
relief is witlidratrn. Such is the case at 
this momej^t—I speak of the (netropolis, 
and particulatiy Westminster — the 
tradesmen ffnd their customers diminish 
daily—there is no return of which they 
are certain, but that of the tax-gatherer— 
the number of distresses for king’s taxes 
and poors’ rates, in some parishes, par¬ 
ticularly those, ihhabited by the poorer 
people, is enormous. The distress that 
alTcctS the agriculturist has already.reach¬ 
ed them ; the. tradesmen are turning 
some of their workmen^ and necessarily 
diminishing the w'ages of those that re¬ 
main. . The decreased price of provisions 
does not ailbrd adet^uate relief* certainly 
not in the metropolis—fbr the sellers of 
these provisions aro themselves tlic 
siiiferers, and the discarded.artisans have 
no means of subsistence. 1 knov trades¬ 
men, particularly those who deal in 
luxuries, such as barnesi and saddle- 
makers, who have reduced their estab¬ 
lishments two-thirds in 18 ntbnths. 
Tlic shop-keepers of this great town, who 
depend so much on ^the gentry, as long as 
tlic taxes edntinue a&.they arc now,' can¬ 
not afford to diminish the price^ of ^their 
articles, in proportion to the diminished 
price of provisions. The consequence, ij 
a diminished demand for every article of 
consumption, and then follows distress. 

The House will see that the mechanic, 
as well as his fellow countryman, may with¬ 
draw himself from the operation of tlm 
Excise laws to some degree; but that these 
duties are a personal tax, which, wljpth^ 
as householder or lodger, he tntist in¬ 
evitably feel. Some doubt has been entoi^ 
tained as to the extent, to \vhich the re¬ 
mission of other ta^es .bas boon of a^- 
. vantage to the gieople; but hgremo doubt 
can arise. The oppression, indeed,^ was 
so great in Ireland where .the wi^e|w-tax 
.was literally ajpestilence, that f|ie taints- 
tersbave thought hi .to yi'eld*1^.tbe.*in- 
cessant clamour fef, its reg^sh That to 
repeal these duties ^re wotdd he a great 
and immediate , relief, t.a .elmdst'e^ry 
householder,., as ivell as Bpiise owner in 
the kingdom, tlicre caiuiot oe^ the innellest 
doubt; uor .does'it hj any means.follow, 
that the revenue would lose the .whole 
amount of the duties; for the people, re¬ 
lieved from the direct tax, might siiend 
part of thei - savings in the little luxuries 
VOL. VI I. 


of dife, and thus increase the revenue on 
exciseable commodities. 

I nm aware, that the duties raised on 
houses and windows aro very consider¬ 
able ; and being also aware that the latter 
are by far the most unequal and objec¬ 
tionable of the two, I Icel inclined on 
the present occasion to move only for the 
repeal of the window-tax. I'hat repeal 
will diminish the public revenue by more 
than two millions and a half. The hon. gen¬ 
tleman opposite will ask me how 1 would 
supply that deficiency. My answer is 
short—not at all. If you have, as you say 
you have, an excess.of income above ex¬ 
penditure, amounting* to 5,000,000/. take 
that excess. I say, the country caniiot 
afford to pay such a surplus. I have be¬ 
fore told to what amount I think we have 
a. right to diminished taxation. If you 
have no surplus, then 1 say reduce your 
expenditure! That tHhre arc means of so 
doing no one can doubt; but tbeparti- 
cular mode need not be shown by me or 
b^any one who proposes such a reduc¬ 
tion—that onus lies upon you. You have 
no right to your large establishments—it 
is ridiculous to call them necessary ; they 
cannot be necessary if the people cannot 
alFord to pay for them. You say to the 
people, as the Athenian general did when 
he ca^e to collect the tribute from the 
islanoof Andros—you bring with you two 
gods, Force and Necessity, and wc have 
two other gods to resist them, Want and 
Imposribility^" 'You have been so long 
ucustomed to levy enormous sums on the 
people that you attribute their complaints 
to ^prlce or discontent, or, at farthest, to 
temporary dl^culties, and, having resisted 
them so long, you think you may resist 
thcan rpr everf But it will dpt bo so; the • 
distresse| of the people begin to assume 
a .shape such as they have never yet 
taken, I would call upon you to recol¬ 
lect that saying of the wise •monarch of 
the feast, which lord Bacon has quoted— 
Want Cometh first as a vrayfaring man, 
ao^next as an armed man.” Ministers 
cannot.helioxo,that wfiat they have done 
for the r^ission of ta^s has at nil Miiis- 
fied the people,’'ni<yi:annot believe il>ac 
the people will be at all s'atisficd as long 
as there is a penny left of that real or pre-. 
teode4. surplus of revenue nrisiog from 
the monstrous imposition of three mil¬ 
lions of new taxes in the fourth year of 
eace. To take off the tax, whose repeal 
propose, will show the ininislcrs in ear¬ 
nest, and the relief will, I repeat, be 
5 C 
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universally anti instantly fdt. If I wanted so recently and so solemnly given'.o the 
authority on this subject I might quote public. Upon the question of the sinking 
one which the hon. gentleman op^sitc fund the House had repeatedly apd deli- 
tnight think worth listening to. Oh the berately decided ; and as the first resolu- 
debate in this House, in April 3^ 1821, a tion was merely a truism, *hc should meet 
member said, that “ if he thought it prac- it by the previous question. To the other 
ticable to reduce 2,000,0001. of taxes, two ho should oppose a most decided nc- 
wliich he did not, and the House bad gative. With regard to the {fractical part 
expressed its opinion to be in concurrence of them he would admit, that the repeal 
with his own, on a mation recently made of the window lax would relieve the pub- 
by’ the honourable member for Abing- lie, perhaps, more than the removal of 
don, he should propose the repeal of the any other part of the public burthens. It 
window-tax in preference to that of the nras one of the heaviest’of those reniain- 
nialt-tax.” This member was the noble ing, and bad been greatly augmented 
marquis (^posite (lord Londonderry), within the last 30 years: ll^had recently 
I know the noble lord will think it hard, be^ repealed in Ireland, where tho pro- 
ihat having repealed a tax which he perty tax, ‘being unknown, "the rcpc.il of 
was ' disinclined to give up, he should it was unattended with any sensible bene- 
bc called upon also to repeal a tax which fit. She. had never been mifcb subject to 
he would have preferred abandoning, had the weight of direct taxation. The efiect 
he not been forced to take another line, of the Union had been, to increase non- 
But 1 have cndcavburcd to sl^ow, that the residence; and this was particularly felt 
circumstances of the country require im- in Dublin, where, houses of a superior 
periousty a greater remission pf taxes. 1 class were let, in consequence, to tenants 
have endeavoured to show that we h^vb of an inferior order. The impoverished 
a fund, or at least that, according to mi> inhabitants, tb avoid the tax, had resorted 
nisters, wc have a fund which renders to the expedient of stopping up the win- 
such remission perfectly saib; and I'only dows,^nd had thereby rendered the houses 
quote the noble lord*s words to justify my dark and unhealthy. But in Great Bri- 
selection of the particular tax' 1 would tain no such effects had been produced by 
wish to repeal. shall, Sir,’thei^eforO, the window tax; ant} the consequences of 
conclude, by mo'^ug the followingj^eso- taxation generally bad not been to lessen 
lutions:— the enjoyments of the inhabitants, or to 

1 . « That it appears to this House, fhat diminish the consumption of the country, 

the present amount of taxation is so bur- By the Exdse returns, i]t appeared tliat the 
thc'iisorac and oppressive as to make it the consumption had increased in all but three 
duty of this House to adopt every,means districts, which were particularly affected 
by which, without detriment to the state^ by the hop duty. He contended that no 
that taxation may be reduced': ' ! farther considerable reduction of taxation 

2. That the benefits s.uppose^ to b^ '^ught to be looked for,^ and that the 
derived from the establishment of the. House had shpwn every reasonable dis- 
sinking fui^ arc illusory, had that tp im- posinbn to. relieve the public burthens, 
pose or .continuiMVsy additional'burthens mi the present session 3| millions of taxes 
on the people for the purposes of its suj[i« hod been repealed; and since the war, not 
port, is higiilv inexpedient an4.unwi8e.:/ksss than 17. millions. The wonder was, 

3. “ TliQt'the tax levied ,pn w.ipdpwit inpt that.so little, b1itth|t«o much had 

in Great Britain is unjust, unequft|'in i;^I been done. Jt was very easy to say, that 
operation, and most oppressive to tnofe the eUablislim^ should be further re- 
cspecially who arc least abl.e to bear it; dueed, out it wes also necessary to point 
and that it appears to this House, that the out the .expense of them could be 
said*tax should b^- forthwith and.imme- diminished. might.be done in fu- 

diately repealed."tdre^seesipns.he.couldnot anticipate; but 

The Chancellor of the .'Exchequer said, in' the- present,^ it Seemed to him that the 
that t^'proposition went to ,the de-. House had gone far enough.,-To the hon. 
striicliv^ of the sinking fund, arid the gentlempii^s mlogation of want in the 
anniliftanon of public credit. H any thing country, he.would oppose the undeniable 
couljd'make it more inexpc-iieht, or more fact that, except in the peculiar case of 
to be rejected by that-House, it was, that agriculture, ^here, waa‘ no general want in 
it would be a most unjust departure from the kingdom; and to his allegation of the 
all those pledges which the House had impossibility of paying t.ixes, he likewise 
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oppored tlie undeniable fact, that the to<l-l-ni*llions, there were still 17 J millions 
taxes were paid without difficulty. The on which' reductions might b(' made ; and 
house ivid the window tax might be said if a\fonimittee were appointed industri- 
to balance each other; the latter pressed ously and impartraTly to inquire, groat 
most heavily in the country, and the savings raight be cUected. In 1792, the 
former moat lightly; while in Itondoii and whole expense of the array, navy, ord- 
in large towns the reverse was the case, nance, &c. was under 8 millions: allow- 
No country’in Europe had profited so ing millions for dead weight, it would 
much as Great Britain by the return of be raised to 12^ millions; and why was 
peace; for in no other countiy of Eu- more to be spent af the present moment, 
rope had so large a remission of taxation when the price of commodities was nearly 
been made. He did not know that the the same as in 1792’? Tliis was the real, 


window tax in some succeeding session 
might not fairly come under the view of 
parliament; but tit present he must op¬ 
pose the proppsition of the hon. gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr. Maberlif denied that the opi)onent8 
of ministers were constantly making at¬ 
tacks upon the public credit. He repelled 
that charge most distinctly. He and his 
friends were anxious to reduce taxation, 
but it had never been hinted, that it was 
to be reduced at the expense of any par¬ 
ticular class. He said, that jmblic credit 
ought to be maintained, and that if the 
public purse contained 60 millions an-’ 
nually, the public creditor was to bs al¬ 
lowed first to put his hand into it and to 
take out 80 millions..What the opponents 
of ministers complainaid of was, that the 
other 30 millions were not ptoperly cxr- 
pended. The right lion, gentleman coti^ 
tended that the people did not complain. 
How could they complain I Or if thCy did, 
of wliat use would it be, when that^ery 
complaint would be the signal for sending 
ill executions for unpaid taxes? They, 
paid only because they*coUld not help it«^ 
and because the House turped ,a dear ear 
to their petitions. As the publiccrefdithr 
would have been obliged tO' all 

losses, so he was entitled to enjoy alt* 
advantages; and it was odf tbO'oppo^- 
tion, but the ministry, ivho endangered* 
public credit, byddragging from the |)eo- 
pie more tliai^^they could aSbrd 'to'pay,' 
With respect to thegi^atreducti^a S!mce .| 
(he peace, he must observe that the ca^i 
itai of the country was bettef able. <d 
ear 17,000,0001. additiohalrtaxea! during 
the war, than the present burtbdba 'daring 
peace. The capital had beph greatly re¬ 
duced, and, taking the empire through, 
ho did not believe that the occapiera of 
the soil were at that moment making, 
any rent: they were paying it out of 
their capital, lie insisted that even what 
was called the -dead weight, might be 
diminished. But suppose it to ainouift 


the only way to support public credit. 
.The right hon. gentleman had talked about 
a sinking fund and its^efieets ir|ion public 
credit, but there had never been more 
than a sinking fund of 4,500,000/. since 
1792. It was against such a delusion as 
this, that the opponents of ministers pro¬ 
tested ; not against a real efficient sinking 
fund competent to thc,end in view. 

Mr. /f^M««expro8sed his surprise at the 
position so broadly laid down by the lion, 
gentleman, that not a farmer in the couii- 
trycould pay his rent. If this were so, 
how happened it that when farms were to 
be Igt, tnere .was still great competition 
for them, and that there was never any 
difficulty in finding tenants ?'^ic pressure 
upon agriculture was hcavy^but not to tlio 
extcut.8tated. Tor bi^Vn part, he had 
idwajttibeen anxious that the cstablish- 
' meats should be diminished, and brought 
as. nearfy as possible to the standard of 
1'792. The army at present was greatly 
below what in 1817 it had been tliought 
pobsible to reduce it, with a due regard to 
'the 'security of the country. The hon. 
gentleman asked, why were not the cur¬ 
rent expenses reduced? Did he recollect 
that the p^y qf the army hq^l been very 
■pfoperfy .augmented sirfee 1792; and did 
lie wish tlilit the publicTccutity should be 
hazarded,' by now attempting an unjust 
reduction of it I True it-^s that the 
price of provisions had raudn, but it 
' would be a considerable time before the 
price of other articles, and particularly 
thejiriceof labour, would accommodate 
themselves to the price of provisions. 

Mr. Robertson epn^ded, that it ivus 
impossible the counn^^ouldgi/on under 
the present' system, by which posterity 
was to be burthened for the sake of reliev¬ 
ing ourselves. This system began with 
the American war, and if continued the 
nation must be ruined. Was it not better 
to. meet the difficulty boldly and man¬ 
fully, and not to shuffic it off upon our 
successors? He looked with iui.ich ap* 
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prclieiision to the consequences of so'no 
of the measures which had been udonted, 
and was of opinion that it was a 

farther reduction of taxation that the 
difficulties of the country could'be over- 
.come. He should ihererore vote against 
the motion. 

Mr. Hiihtc did not take the gloomy 
view Of oiir sitiiatioiji which had been 
taken of it by the hon. gentleman who 
had just sat down. He believed the re¬ 
sources of the country were sufficient to 
make it rise superior to all its difficulties. 
Let those resources be properly managed, 
and this ^ight hccome the happiest 
country in the civilized world. But with 
tin's statement he must couple the decla¬ 
ration, that our aiiairs were not so ad¬ 
ministered ns to lead to such a result. 
Thu system act'ed upon for the last thirty 
years, had brouglit the country to its 
present situation. He complained of the 
manner in which its finances were 
managed. The confusion which prevailed 
witli respect to thorn, was strikingly*ex- 
cmplilicd on the preceding night, when 
three or four gentlemen, who spoke on 
the budget, had all .taken different views 
of that whittl ought to have been so plain 
that no men who had learned the common 
rules of arithmctli;, should be ablc^tp dif¬ 
fer .about it. He, however, congrffidlated 
.the House that next year the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed to put an end 
to the sham sinking fund. He andhis 
friends had been contending, that the 
right hon. gentleman’s sinking fund was 
not a real 'sinking fund; and the right, 
hon. gentleman himself admitted,, this 
year, that a real sinking fund could'only 
be formed rfrom a surplus-over the ex ' 
penditure.' Wli^ was this ‘ surplus ?■— 
and what had tni^ right bon.ogentleman 
been doing but lending himself to» ai 
' complete a j|i{.^mbug as ever whs practiced 
on any set of men. He agreed With the 
.clianccllor of the exchequer, that? the 
Excise duties were generally of' a v6lun<> 
tary description. The increase'fK the 
Excise, coupled,with the fact that indi*- 
vidunls might, iCfhey pleased, refuse to 
contribute to the Excise taxes, formed a 
sirong proof th."!! the country in generd 
did ^t feci that 'depreciation which 
aifucted some branches of its industry. 
He was' anxious that the chancellor of 
the exchequer should leave the voluntary 
taxes, and repeal those 4hnt were in¬ 
voluntary. The House and Window tax 
was oiw of an involuntary nature *, every 
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one must subscribe to it more or^less: 
and he believed the operation of that tax 
drove away' to foreign countries uany of 
their countrymen whose, fortunes were 
small. If the assessed taxes were re¬ 
moved,'those individuals co*ald live as 
cheaply in Great Britain as tlicy now did 
on the continent. A very large sum was 
paid for house duty or window-tax, and 
persons must either bear the burthen or 
deny themselves the comfort of free 
ventilation. The statements from Ireland 
showed what ill effects the window-tax 
had produced there. He was glad it was 
repealed, and if its abolition would he 
beneficial to Ireland, hew, he 'asked, 
could it be hurtful to England ? As the 
English gentlemen had voted fur the 
tepeal of the Irish window-tax, the Irish 
members would not act generously if they 
did not support the removal of the tax 
from this country. Both the house and 
window-tax ought to be repealed. The 
following was a statement of the produce 
of the window and house tax, in the years 
179?, 1798, 1813, and 1820;— 


IVindow-tai. 

‘ £. s. rf. 

170?. England 997,630 19 11 
Scotland 31,963 1 
1798. Eng. 1,416,891' 17 


Ilovie-tux. 

£. g. d. 
163,419 IS 2 
0 6,702 19 9 

4 .. 210,816 0 0 
Scot. 61,757 4 6 .. 9,548 0 0 

1813. Eng. 2,395,455 0 0 .. 1,0.37,631 0 0 
Scot. 154,550 0 0.. 66,494 0 0 

1890. Eng. 8,417,683 0 0 .. 1,166,343 0 u 
• Scot. 147,595 0 0... 96,72000 

No'# lie was perfectly convinced, that if 
this 'source or revenue was given up, an 
equal amount could be obtained through 
jooiuer channels, ahd it would be paid the 
more cheerfully, wheii the additional 
haziness and comfort created by the re¬ 
peal of thffle taxes were considered. He 
was afraid, hpwever, that the chancellor of 
^'the' exchequer never thought of any 
^ thing but the SUnvthat he could squeeze 
;out of the pockets of the people. A pretty 
gd^ proof of this might be seen from the 
amountof revCtiue collected in the follow- 
irijaf years;—Id '1817 it was 57,650,589/. 
ill .nSIB, ' 59,667,941/; in 1819 
58,^,?32/.r lO’ 1820, 59,769,680/.; in 
182!',’ 60*686,075/. If they added to the 
latter sum Iti per cent as the increased 
value of'th#eurrency, and three millions 
of heW'taxes imposed in 1819, it would 
be found that tlie country was now paying 
15,000,000/. iddre of taxes than in 1817. 
Economy could alone remedy this state 
of things. Ministers not content with 
what they had done, ought to reduce the 
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cxpCTditure to the lowest practicable It^ fell exclusively on the liard-workine 
point. The agricultural interest was not classes. 

the orjy sufleriug body in the state. The Mr. Dennis Brmuue agreed, that tlio 
West Indian interest, the shipping in- taking off tlte house and window tax 
tercst, all the*different interests in the would iticrease the revenue by inducing 
country, • except perhap^ .the manu- the return of absentees; but he must 
fncturing interest, were affected by the object to it at the present time-, herausc 
pressure of'the times. He was rennnded the reduction of such an amount of in- 
of the funded interest, which, he be- come would go to shake the public credit, 
lieved, was gaining. But he was sure Mr. Calcia/t tloinked his lion, friend 
wlien the time carac, they would be as for having brought forward this motion 
.ready as any other body to use their in so very able a manner. It was, he was 
utmost efforts for the relief of the coun- aware, a reduction of 2,700,000/., and 
try. lie wished, by n great exertion,by would sensibly interfere with the sinking 
a general centribution, the country copld fund; but he w'as satisiicd t^at the only 
deal'itself fri)m the burthen of the. dt^t. means of relieving ^he distresses of the 
Before that was done, however, he wished country was by a repeal of taxation. He 
to see an effectual check over ministers in was ready to maintain that this sum might 
that House,* with respect to the expen- at this moment be remitted, without 
diturc of the public money. If a proper any apprehension of shaking public credit, 
reform were effected in parliament, he To maintain public credit, in the strongest 
was convinced the first st^ would be, to sense of tliie word, >^as not only just but 
provide for the debt. En/^Iand would wise. Feeling this, he would contend 
then stand in an enviable situation, be* tliat the reduction of taxes was the best 
cause her wealth and resources, which means of improving the foundation of 
were greater than those* of any other public credit. The same objections that 
country, would be applied to useful were now made, had been often repented 
national purposes. • ag'ainst the* repeal of the duty on salt, 

Mr. was of opinion, that the sink- malt, Irish hearths, and Irish windows, 

itig fund was injui;iou8 to the public, and If his hon. friend persevered in the sen- 
not beneficial to the national creditor, ^ible and moderate^Qrse, which he had 
Nine out of ten placed their moncy'in the that night, He might be assured 

funds as a matter of mere investment; and that the whole, or a part of this odious 
all they wanted was, to have their interest and oppressive tax, would be repealed, 
secured. Instead of l^ing on fresh taxes From tW year Ibl 5 nothing had come 
to support a sinking fund, he would say, spontaheQuely—all had been wrung from 
reduce taxation as a boon to the fund* ministers. In the army and navy little 
holder, whose comforts and .enjoyments could he reduced; but in the civil and 
must be increased ^in proportion colonial departments much could yet be 

found his income increase in value. The. saved, 

security of the public creditor. 4id not Mr. Maxxuell said, that in his opinion, 
depend on the sums paid into the Exchc-' ministers haS brought thefiisclvcs and the 
qner, but'on the ease and facility, v^th counlr^jinto greati^dfiliculty by a return 
tvhich those sums.were'raised ^nd ,col* to what they conceived to be a.sound 
Iccted. If the. co^eetion<>f. thereveiiu^ currency. The only \\ay of inducing 
created discotstent and disquiet in society,, absentees to return to tms»country, was 
then he v^mld say, that tfic oito,ation of ^ take off the taxes which rendered it 
the fundholdei; was one. of jreryf great ’ impossible for them to reside here. He 
uncertainty. He shoiild support thc' t^s satisfied that the- eau tnedkitiaie 
motion, although he could not agree that brought forward by the government in 
the repeal of the house and window tax the shape of Feefs (ill, had created the 
would be so beneficial to the agricultural existing distres^jr throwing the burthen 
and manufacturing interest as the removal on the producer*. 

of jome other taxes. , He should, for in- After d short reply from Mr. Hobhousc, 
stance, like the duty of IQs. per barrel on the previous question was put on the first 
strong beer to be repealed, which and second resolutions, and negatived, 
amounted to neqfly 3,000,000/. annually, > On the third, resolution tho House di- 
and bore most particularly on the labour- vided: Ayes, 09; Noes, 146. 
ing classes of society. The great, who 

brewed their own beer, paid no sucll tax., Ikish Insurrection 4PT.3 Mr. 
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Goulburn moved for leave to bring in bis , 
bill for the continuance' of the Irish lb- j 
nurrcction act. At so late nn liour iiythc ; 
evening, it would be impossible to ^iye 
the measure that consideration which its 
importance demanded, lie proposed, 
therefore, to postpone the discussion to 
a iuture stage of the bill. 

Sir li. Wilson protested in the most 
unqualified terms against the measure, 
atid trusicd tliat an early day would be 
fixed fur its discussion. 

Lord Folkestone said, the House would 
bear in mind, that when, at the opening of 
the session, this measure was introduced, 
the reason aflegcd foiMts introduction was, 
that Ireland was in a state of insurrection, 
and even of actual rebellion. Now, he 
would take the liberty of siting, that the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus had not 
been carriedcintd effect in a single instance. 
The information up(7n whicli the act had 
nt first been passed, had been meagre; and, 
the noble marquis opposite had pledged 
himself that the whole state of Irelaq^ 
should be goAe into. Many members 
had, no doubt, voted for the measure upon 
the faith of this pledge, which had fiot 
been redeemed. The noble marquis an4 
others had said that Ireland was in a state, 
of absolute rcbelUen.' This had, 'how- 
everi been denied^by tlte attorn^l^- 
ncral for Ireland, who had describeoihe 
whole disturbance in Ireland as being 
contemptible. The House had thus been 
induced to pass the bill under false pre¬ 
tences. The noble lord then referred to 
the papers on the table, in order to show 
that the state of Ireland bad,, instead of 
improving, become absolutely wbrse under' 
the operation of the measure. The tur¬ 
bulence and violence bad nn doubt been 
put down, but thenJihe putting of them 
down had been only f'eroporary, Snd the 
spirit of the people had not been cpr- < 
rccted. 11 wp hIU be dangerouis to render 
permanent a measure which' conferred 
such powers, and which bad been, foufi'd 
notemcient. [Mr. Goulburn said, jt was 
intended to continue the rheasute oi%, 
for one year}. Qne year yrould not 
be sufficient for as«^ainin^ whether 
the ’measure would be beneficial , or 
not. It had already been in operation fox 
five months, and it had not done any 
good; there was, therefore, no presump¬ 
tion in favour of a measure which should 
continue for a year. He thought it wrong 
to delay the disciiSsibn, as the govern¬ 
ment, or at least several members of it, 
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, were tvcll acquainted with the st^c of 
I Ireland. It was true that marquis Wel- 
; li'slcy was new as governor ot Ireland; 
but it was equally true that the system of 
government was not new*—Lord Liver¬ 
pool and Iprd Westmorland ;vcre well 
acquainted with Ireland; and even the 
noble marquis opposite knevv something 
about the mode by which it was governed. 
That noble lord had, before the Union, 
introduced a measure with regard to Irish 
tithes, a subject to which the feelings of the. 
people of Ireland were much awake. A 
great deal had been said about the cause 
of the present disturbance jn Ireland; 
but^that cause must be sought either iii 
the tithes or in the Catholic question. 
With regard to the latter question, it was 
known that one-half of the government 
was for it, and the other half against it. 
At one time they had an anti-CaihoWc 
lord lieutenant and a Catholic chief secre¬ 
tary, and now the state of things was just 
the reverse. This could be no induce¬ 
ment for him to agree to a measure which 
appeared to be quite iuefiectual. He 
thought they should introduce some real 
radit^ .measure, which would ameliorate 
the condition and correct the spirit of.tlie 
people of Irelandk 

Mr. Plunkett, said, he had never de¬ 
clared* that the state of Ireland did not 
call for the measure in question. He had 
only observed, that the distuibances in 
Ireland were in no way connected witii 
religious feeling. 

Mr. Deninan, complained that the mea¬ 
sure would be putting Ireland for ever out 
of' the pale of the constitution. He 
thought me clause which refused costs to 
those who had been successful in actions 
against magistrates under the act, was 
penuliarly objectionable; and that, for thu 
purpose of rera.Oving that and other oifen- 
sitw pauses, the hill should be entitled a 
“ Bill to continue mu!' ampnd the act in 
questipn.” 

Leave ysas given to bring in* the bill.. 

HGtlSE OE COMMONS. 

Tfuf^yi Jfsly‘k. 

Chief ov, .iHE.i.AND.] The 

Maxawi of f/iidonderryt seeing an hon. 
member in his place who had given notice 
of a root! on .respecting the Chief Baron of 
Ireland, wished to ask him if he would ob¬ 
ject to postpone his motion to an early 
period of the next session ? Under the 
present pressure of business, he thought 
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such^ course would best satisfy the ends 
of justice. It would be remembered, that 
at the £nd of the last session the charge 
preferred by the hon. gentleman, with the 
answer of the chief baron, was referred to 
a committee. The committee reported 
that there were several circumstances 
which called for explanation, which were 
not to be found in the answer of the chief 
baron. A farther inquiry subsequently 
took place, the report of which, he be¬ 
lieved, did not reach the House till about 
a month from the time at which he was 
speaking. It was necessary that this se¬ 
cond* report* should be laid before the 
chief baron, Qpr his consideration and .re¬ 
view. It had been forwarded to him., 

He had read and commented on it; but 
his letter.on the subject had not been re¬ 
ceived till within the last ten days; It 
had been printed for the use of the House, 
but had not been in the hands of the 
members more than seven or eight days. 

He was therefore of opinion, that the 
ends of substantial justice would best be' 
answered by postponing the'motion. 

Mr. Spring Rice was anxious to take, 
in the first instance, whatever 8tep*might' 
best promote the ends of justice; and in 
the next, whatever .might be most con¬ 
sistent with the dignity and convenieAce 
of that House. It was true, that if the 
business were now hurried on,‘ much in¬ 
convenience would arise from commencing 
proceedings at a period of the session 
when it was impossible to carry them to a 
conclusion. But there was another in¬ 
convenience; that of keeping a charge 
pending over the^ head of an individnat 
without bringing the case'forward. For 
doing this, which must be the cpnseqqpnce 
of acceding to the noble marquisa pr.o- 
position, he hoped he ^ould not be held 
responsible. He did nbt 'mean to say 
that any blame attached tb the noble Iprd 
opposite, as, upon the whole,' he con¬ 
sidered the ^ourse which he had sug- 
gestod to be the best that could tfken. 
.'i'hcre was, however, anoUier considera¬ 
tion of some, importance. It wasi proper 
to consider Iiow far ap individual could 
with propriety continue in the adininis- 
'trot ion of justice agaip8t,whom such a 
charge had been preferred. ^ If any means 
could be devised to prevent this, so that 
the party might remain prepared to meet 
the accusotion directed against him, 
without in the meantime acting as a judge, 
it would be very desirable that such an 
arrangement should be made,—The noMe 
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mqrquis bad admitted the iniportancc of 
the charge to be such, that it must bo 
brodj^ht to some decisive issue, tending, 
as he (Mr. S. Rice) could say with as 
sincere a.hope as the noble lord, cither to 
the complete exoneration of the chief 
baron, or leading to a' judicial inquiry of 
the most serious consequences. Such 
being the admitted importance of the 
case, he thought the government would 
not bo justified if they did not now look 
into it, and act decisively for themselves. 

PSTITrOM OF THE CAtCUXTA 

Bankeh^i.] Mr. Brougham sitid, that the 
claim pf the petitioners arose out of a loan 
made by them to the Nabob of Oude, 
on the security of bis territories. The 
money so advanced was borrou-ed to pay 
certain subsidies to the East India Com¬ 
pany, and, being so gaid, cadie into its 
coffers. Ths territory upon which the 
money was advanced had since been par¬ 
titioned, and half of it had come into the 
hands of the compony. Though tho 
revenue of the territory thus acquired by 
the ^ company amounted to 3,000,000?. 
(bey refused to pay the debt claimed by 
the petitioners. As the petitioners were 
thus defrauded of all means of redress 
and r^ayment, and aj^fiey could obtain 
no rqjilf from the courts in India or in 
.this country. Owing to the sovereignty of 
the compapy, they were obliged to seek 
for |ostice io the ppWer and wisdom of 
parliament. To show the justice of the 
claim made by the petitioners, Mr. B. 
read extracts from the dispatches of 
several or the governors-generaf of India, 
^and ' cc^cldded by moving, That the 
said Petition bp referred to committee, 
to examine the matter thereof.” 

Mr... Robertson 8aid,'n.'dat the mpney had 
been lent at. a most extravagant and 
usurious rate. He therefong^ must depre¬ 
cate .the interference of pafllament to 
coiQpel the payment of it. 

Mr. Wdnerell regretted to hear lan- 
gua{^ which was calculated to excite a 
suspicion that this money had been ad¬ 
vanced in the most qu|,,aiouable manner. 
The money was borrowed to pay a sub- 


sidy due to the company. The company 
was’therefore bound to repay that part 
of the debt for which the terriiory was 
mortgaged, as a security, to tlie Calcutta, 
bankers. Convinced of the intcgiily of 
the parties lending this money, and the 
liability of the cornpany to pay this debt, 
he should support the motion. ^ 
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Mr. Hume^inttcail of looking upon tliid 
as a tnsUtof fit for public inquiry, thongiit 
it a private subject* Lord IJornwaili/^luid 
declared that the povernmont ought not 
to interfere with niiUtcrs of pri'-atc debt 
in India; and if the marquis Wellesley 
considered the present subject fit for pub¬ 
lic interference, he bad had abundant op¬ 
portunities of promoting inquiry into tho 
transaction. If the Hduse tolerated an in¬ 
quiry into this case, they would next ses¬ 
sion have 5,000 applications of a similar 
nature, 

IMr. Prendergatt said, that in the pecu¬ 
niary transactions in* which he was en¬ 
gaged in India, instead of being remune¬ 
rated for his losses, be had been obliged, 
on the principle that half a loaf was better 
than no bread, to accept one half of his 
claim in lieu of the whole.' lie was com¬ 
pelled to abandonrthe other moiety, to 
which he was equally well entitled on 
every principle of equity and right, to 
the vizier. He would afterwards move, 
that the papers connected with his dwn 
case be laid before the House. 

Mr. Jstell defended the conduct of the 
company, and said, that if the House con¬ 
sented to entertain this petition, there 
would be no end to petitions of a similar 
nature. y 

Mr. Plunkett thought .the petitito was 
a fit subject for a committee. A privU 
facie case was established by the fact of 
the interest having been' made for some 
years subsequent to 1787. If the House 
refused the prayer of the petitioners for 
inquiry, they could have no remedy else¬ 
where. 

Mr. Wigram said, that the edmpany 
ought not tQ be' called on .in this matter. 
It was notifing more than an account be¬ 
tween the vizier the partitfis who had 
been thus cDiicerned with him. The vizier 
alone, or hjd representative, could be 
answerable for it. 

Mr. P. Moore was astpnished thalbthe 
hon. gentleman who was the professed 
agent for the petitioners could haved>een 
induced so far tp sanction their peti- 
tiorf as to brin§^t/onward. It would 
not be fkir .to maae the company an¬ 
swerable for debts of which they knew 
nothi%. 

Lora A. Hamilton did not mean to say 
that the company were liable for the 
whole debt; but it tipp'eared to him that 
they were liable to pay a part of it. 

Mr. thought tliere was such a 

prmH Jay'e case made out as justified the 
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I-Ionso ill going into a committee. '‘The 
claim, it should he recollected, w’os not 
for sofvices performed, but for,«ioiiey 
actually lent. 

Mr. Money was most anxious that 
justice should be done, but on looking at 
the papers, he thought the main ullcga- 
tions of the petition were disproved. 

Dr. Philliniurc said, that after looking 
attentively at thcdocuments hedid not feet 
himself Competent to determine whether 
the claim was or was not established, and 
therefore he should vote for farther in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Ricardo thought it w'suld be most 
impolitic to grant a committee. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, this was a claim, 
not of liberality, but of right, and there 
was no judicial tribunal cither in this 
country or in India by which it could be 
decided. The application was therefore 
properly made to the House of Commons. 
If the House refused to refer it to a com¬ 
mittee, they would be in fact, trying this 
difficult question themselves, and decid¬ 
ing ' it against the petitioners, without 
bearing evidence. The board of control 
mighir, undoubtedly, if satisfied of the jus¬ 
tice of the claim, have sent their maniiate 
to the court of directors, ordering them 
to spnd a dispatch to India, commanding 
the payment of the debt claimed. Rut 
what would have been said, if tlic board 
had thus compelled the payment of 
150,000/. to a member of parliament, 
against the unanimous opinion of tire 21< 
directors. It therefore appeared to them 
far more eligible that it should be investi¬ 
gated before a coDAmitttce of that House, 
by whom evidence might be heard, and 
the trhole of the facts thoroughly inquired 
into. 

** Mr. Bro&g/tam said, the hon. secretary 
to the board of control had put the ques¬ 
tion on its true focting. This was not a 
question .of liberality, bill a strict claim of 
right, and could not: be decided by any 
judicial t*'ibunal. < 

Th* House divide^ r Ayes, 82; Noes. 
Stf, A committee was accordingly ap¬ 
pointed. " . 

HOtJSE OF LORDS. 

'. Ipridayt July 5. 

Corn iMroRXAtioN Bili..]] On the 
order of the day for, going- into a com¬ 
mittee on this bill, 

Earl Bathurst said, he did not intend 
to go at all into the consideration of 
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iho cilfuse of the present agricultural dis? 
tress. Whether that distress arose from a 
supcrabkundauce of production, Irom a de¬ 
ficiency of demand, from the alteration of 
the currency, or from all these causes 
conibined,«vas immaterial Tvltb regard to 
ilu- present measure,, the object of which 
was, simply,'to remedy the defects of the 
Corn act of the 55tli Geo. SrJ. By that 
act there was an absolute prohibition of 
the importation of corn until the price 
rose to 80s., and then the importation, 
was to be unlimited. This sudden transi¬ 
tion, from prohibition to unlimited import, 
tonde*l to produce an equally suoden 
tran<<ifion of .prices, which unsettled ^il 
the contracts between master and servant 
—betiveen landlord and tenant-—which 
interfered witli all the relations of society 
that had been previously accommodated 
to the then existing.prices, and thus pro¬ 
duced great confusion aud many injurious 
conse(|uenceH. To avoid this, there were 
only two modes of proceeding—the one to 
limit the quantity imported, and the other 
toitiiposea graduated scaleof*dt|ty. Itmust 
be evident to all their lordships, that to 
limit the imporiation was impossible^ even 
if it was all confined to one port, the diffi¬ 
culties would be sogireat as to render it 
nearly impracticable, .but the number of 
ports rendered it utterly impossible. .Tba 
only .other mode., therefore, was a 
graduated scale of duty, which it was the 
object of the present bill to enact, in 
order to prevent the evils to which jie 
had already alluded, and*' also to prevent 
that inundation of corn into our parts, 
which had taken .placd some time, slnc^ 
on their being opened, and 'which grain, 
so imported, being afterwards throwiti^into 
our markets (though the ports had in the 
mean time been shut), operated upoif 
them like a nightmare, and.boiuinued tbe 
dcpie.ssion of our agrjpulture. The pre* 
sent bill still gqye g coippiete protection 
td uur ngricujture up to 80s. but in order 
to piicvcnt the recurrence of the. evlts 
.whicli Ke hud alluded, Jt was. proposed, 
that when the price of y^bgat.reached 7Qs. 
corn might be imported at a duty of I7s. 
per quarter, witicli duty, after the first six 
weeks, w’as to be reduced to 12s. when 
the price reached 80s. anJ froth 80s. to 
85s. tlic duty was to be reduced to 5s. 
and when it exceeded 86s. the duty was 
to be reduced to Is. or in fact to .be 
merely nominal. Tliis scale of duty would 
prevent.a glut of importation, as the duty 
muvt be firsb paid before the wheat iiti- 
VOL. VII. 
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ported could be warehoused. It was ob- 
jeefed, that owing to the low price of 
foreij'p wlieat, tlie duty proposed would 
afford* no protection to our own farmer. 
It was trive that foreign wheat might now 
be obtained at from 80s. to' t'>5s. per 
quarter, but then, in addition to the duty 
of I7s. there were the expenses of freight, 
&c. amounting to 12s. per quarter, and 
interest upon capital, which at the least 
roust be estimated at five per cent. The 
duty and cxpences woulS amount to 20s. 
per quarter, wliich, he contended, would 
afford an ample protection to our own 
agriculture, because, before npble lords 
gave any weight to thb argument nri.sing 
from the present price of foreign wheat, 
they must totally forget that any rise in 
the price of wheat* tending to produce an 
expectation of the purls heing opened, 
would immediately produce a chrreopond- 
ing rise in tlve price ot u’heut upon iho 
cpntinent. This was rendered evident by 
whot had actually taken place not long 
sinae, when the consequence of a rite in 
tlie price here w'as an immediate and con¬ 
siderable rise all over the continent. Tlie 
fact*was, that‘the present price of foreign 
wheat was not what the foreign farmer 
could afforjl to sell it at, but tliat the 
agricultural distress on* the continent 
was jjlinitely greater*' than it was in 
thi« country, instances were almost in¬ 
numerable, in which mortgagees had taken 
possesaiun of lands, the possessors of which 
were unable in pay the interest of the 
mortgages, and numerous instances, 
tenants who held under the Crown had 
given up their lands, being unable to pay 
the arrears of rent. Lunds, which had, 
under these circumstances lallen into the 
po.ssession of tfiortgagecs aniT tiie Crown, 
had. been ofiered to stOefbot no purcliaser 
could be Ibund. Such wa.s tlic state of 
tlie .continent; and it was, under these 
circumstances of distress *llwt foreign 
whj^at sold at tlic law price which it at 
pr^ent bore; hut it must be obvious, that 
if tl\pre was any prospect of a demand 
for it in this country, that price would 
immudistcly experience a very consider¬ 
able rise. .Objegtihns* had been made 
against that part of the bill, which allowed 
the foreign wheat nowr jn warehouse, 
amouptiog to 650,000 quarters, to be ad¬ 
mitted into our markets when the price 
was at 70s.; but before it could he so ad¬ 
mitted, the duty of I7.r. per quarter must 
be paid upon jt, and therefore it would 
become a matter of speculation with the 
5 D 
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lioldcrs, whether they would pay the duty 
to bring it to the market, or whether they 
would wait if there was a prospcc^of a 
rise to 80*., at which price they wcfe en¬ 
titled, under the faith of the Corn act, to 
bring it to niarkct witljout any duty. The 
amount, at all events, was limited, and 
our agriculture would, he contended, bo 
sufficiently protected. Another objection 
niade against the billtwas, that it would, 
in the present state of the markets, be 
entirely inoperative. This he admitted; 
but he maintained,, that it was precisely 
under these circumstances that they 
could best legislate upon the subject, 
us they *could do it temperately and 
with due deliberation, which would be 
impossible -under the pressure of high 
prices. Some of the*agriculturists had 
proposed a permanent duty of 30s. per 
<|uarter; ^)ut he was satisfied that such a 
duty could not bt maintained under the 
pressure of high prices, aud that, if it was 
enacted, it would only be for the purpose 
of repealing it as soon as it came into 
Operation. 

Lord Erskine observed, that the object 
of the present bill was to repeal in' part 
the Corn act of the 55lli George 3rd. 
The principle of that act was, that the 
farmer could n')^ aflbrd to sell at a less 
price than 80.r.; 'but what was tl£ prin¬ 
ciple of the present bill ? To allow the 
foreign farmer to come into the market, in 
competition with our own agricnltimst, at 
ri2s. Ilow was it possible that the British 
farmer could afford to sell his wheat at 
such a price, with all the burthens of 
tithes increased in amount, in proportion 
to the capital laid out in improving the I 
land, the poor rates, the assessed taxes, 
charges for'^roads, &c. i ‘At any rate, let 
the burthens beujequally distrilnited. A 
report had been ^sometibie ^nce made 
IVuin a committee of the House of Com* 
mons, wbijch stated, tliat it was the in¬ 
tention of' the legislature that tlie pooi;- 
rates should be assessed according tC) the 
4.vih Eli?., that is to say^ that, personglf 
property, ns well as die land, shoiKd.be 
assessed to those rates. But what was 
the fact? Ata'peried when, instead,of 
7 , 000 , 006 /. the poor-rates only amounted 
to a few hundred thousand pounds, the 
rates were improvidently made a local 
tax, and thus personal property altogether 
escaped, and the whole burthen of the 
rates fell upon the land: a l.:rge manu¬ 
factory, from which its possessor received 
immense profits, wits rated no higher than 
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a barn of the same dimensions. Ill felt 
this so strongly, that it was his intention 
next session, to introduce a bill, for the 
purpose of declaring thelawto be, tflat per¬ 
sonal property, as well as the land, should 
be rated fqr me support of the^oor. The 
noble earl had spoken of mortgagees and 
the Crown taking possession of lands 
upon the continent; but let it be re¬ 
collected, that the mortgagees and the 
Crown could sell the wheat produced 
upon those lands, aud that it was not a 
question as to the pride at which it was 
first sold, but as to the speculation 
which would be caused by yiie opelation 
of^ tlie present bill, and which 4vould 
have such an injurious effect upon our 
agricultural interests. He did not mean 
to stigmatise the dealers rn corn; but 
there were a number of speculators who 
would not mind cutting the throat of any 
noble lord, if they could get half per 
cent more by it; and it was the specula¬ 
tion to which this bill would give rise that 
would so much increase the distress of our 
agriculture. ' In the present state of our 
agriculture, to take away any pait of 
its protection would be adding to its 
.distress: so far from taking away pro¬ 
tection, it required a still farther pro¬ 
tection, to prevent the land from being 
altogether thrown out of cultivation. It 
was as monstrous to talk of throwing the 
poor lands out of cultivation, upon which 
so much capital had been expended as to 
propose not to pay the public creditor; 
althougb, if tbeadepression of agriculture 
was to be increased, the whole of the 
land must be thrqjvn out of cultivation ; 
%nd then it would be impossible to pay 
the public creditor. As to the supposed 
proposition, of a permanent duty of 30s. 
(.be did not believe, that any such pro¬ 
posal had seriously been made on the part 
(pf the agricultural interests. Viewing the 
bill as a repeal in ^rt of that protection, 
givep by the act of 56 'Geo. 3rd, and 
nfliiiih was. noyr more than 'lever needed, 
he.fejt it his duty to.oppose it» and snould 
th.erefore move to postpone the commit¬ 
ment of the bill for three months. 

Lord Dacro ihougitt, that as the mea¬ 
sure could, not produce any immediate 
effect upon tliV agricultural interest, as it 
looked only*to' prospective good, and 
might produce much present mischief, it 
would be better that it should be post¬ 
poned for the present session. The ques¬ 
tion before the House was one of com¬ 
parison, and he would ask how the men- 
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sure dnder consideration was better than 
the measure which it was intended to su¬ 
persede^ It was possible that some of 
tlie causes of the present distress mitjht 
be removed before the next session. We 
might them see the whole bf,the effects 
produced by the late alteration in the 
currency. There might be a reaction of 
prices before then, which woulil have the 
effect of rendering" the measure injurious 
to the country. It would not be denied, 
that taxes had a great effect on the con¬ 
dition of the agriculturist. How happened 
it, that with the same prices as 1792 
their *conditien was so mtich worse ? The 
poor-htws ha(] also their effect. Super¬ 
abundant production was said to be an¬ 
other cause ; but if before the next session 
it could be proved that that was not a 
cause, then a different mode of legisla¬ 
tion on the subject from the present 
would be necessary. 

The Earl of Harrffmhy observed, thtft 
if they refused to legislate until ail the 
causes alluded to by the noble lord were 
ascertained, their proceedid^s might be 
postponed' for a century. Some of the 
obvious causes of the depression of, price 
were the large quantity of foreign corn 
imported in 1818 ^nd 1819, and three 
successive superabundant harvests. The 
evil against which they ought to guard 
most cautiously was that of too sudden a 
depression of price by unlimited impor¬ 
tation when from any cause the price was 
raised so high as to open the ports, and 
he thought that in the present state of the 
circulating medium, 70s. was as great a 
protection to the agricaltural interest novi^ 
as 80s. was in 1815. The distress coula 
not be attributed to taxation,' because in 
some of the Swiss cantons, where there' 
was comparatively nq’taxation,' the 'toma 
depression wastobe feunth ' If thc' pte-: 
sent bill did not cCuyiin the best sys'^hi; 
that could be devised, it was at, least a 
compromise with cohHicting opinions; and 
that, he coifccived to be ho sihall afkah-< 
tage in the present stifte of Ae'public 
mind upon this sub]ect .' ' 

The Ear! of ’admitted, that 

the British agriculturist' could not meet 
the foreign growerl^ame market 
without some protecting' dht'y; but when 
their lordships ’ were abo5t 'to establish 
permanent dutiea fbr the uttportation of 
corn, they should consider what ought tq 
be the mininiUtB‘*'of protection. If- it 
were fixed at' a rate' which would con- 
Btimtly’ keep' corn bigh,. trade wouldJbe 
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destroyed, capital driven out of the 
coiAitry, and the interest of the agricul¬ 
turist themselves complettly ruined. It 
was nfbccssary that their lordships should 
have the ^llcst data to go upon. Were 
they in possession of all the- effects pro¬ 
duced by the receiit alteration in itie 
value of the currency ? Now, he would 
assert, that the greater part of the pre¬ 
sent distress arose from the altered value 
of the currency. As to the new import 
price of 70 j. and 80s., did any noble lord 
expect that such prices could continue in 
this country ? two centuries before 
the restriction of cash paynjents, the 
average price of corn did not exceed 50s. 
Those prices rose to a great height dur¬ 
ing the restriction; but now that the 
currency was restored, it would be ab¬ 
surd to suppose that the same high prices, 
if they at all occurred, could »be conti¬ 
nued for anytime. * 

Lord Redesdale maintained that the 
present was not the time for legislating 
on.thc subject, and described the bill 
as offering an encouragement to the same 
species of gambling which prevailed in 
Chafige-alley.* It was for the advantage 
both of the grower and the consumer, 
that thd price of corn should be kept as 
near an average as possible; but this 
gamblj^jg system w^uld’givc rise to per- 
pciuiu nuciuations. One of the causes 
of distress, he conceived to be the' taxa¬ 
tion ; for if it took two bushels now to 
pay what one bushel would pay before, 
the' agriculturists must feel it burthen- 
some. The present measure was not cal- 
cnlated to give satisfaction to any one. 
-By waitings they might have better infor- 
maiion as to the foreign markets. He 
did dot see why postponemern^ should not 
iake place, when it. was evident that 
unless thdPprice rose to 80s. tlic bill could 
have no' effect before next session; and, 
«#ilh regard to the com whieb.was ware- 
houaud; though it was no doubt an injury 
to ftie country to have-capital locked up, 
yet, if it sjiould be brougtit out at a low- 
ratef it might havU a very injurious effect 
upon the agricultural interest. He felt 
convinced that tire, measure .wdiild be 
productive of no good. * 

Lord Ettenborough said, - his reason for 
Supporting the bill was, not because it 
Was a permanent measure, but because it 
went to provide against .nii evil ivhtch 
might be attendant upoU u sudden return 
of Irigli prices. He admitted that the 
bill would give no relief to the farmer; 
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but it ivouUl prevent the danger which 
might aviso from the opemiioo of the pre¬ 
sent law. He would ask any of tlio-c^who 
petitioned against tiiis bill, whether, h’‘corn 
suddenly rose toSOi , ilie}'’would pot prefer 
it to the law as it stood at present i 

The Earl of Diiniln/ said, he had 
always deprecated inquiries into this sub¬ 
ject, because he was satisfied they would 
not be attended with »ny beneficial eftbet 
to the agriculturist. The distressed situa¬ 
tion of the farmer had been truly de¬ 
scribed ; for he had, in fact, to give twice 
the amount of pioduce now for his tax that 
ho did soinpfew year^ back. It had been 
truly said, that it would be impossible to 
continue corn at the high prices of 80s. 
or even 70s. One reason why he wished 
(hat the bill should not pass was, that those 
for whose benefit it was introduced were 
to a man against it. 

The Earl of Mdrley said, ,tbat looking 
at the quantity of corn in the country, he 
did not think it an impossible case that 
the ports might not, as the law now stood, 
be opened before the next session. To 
guard against the chance, however remote, 
of a circumstance, the eVil efiectl) of 
which would be felt for years to come, he 
would vote for the present bill. 

'I'lie House divided: Contents, 37: 
Not contents, 19.* The bill the^t^went 
through the committee. 
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Friday, July 5. 

Maritime Rights.]] Sir Mack‘ 
intosh rose, to put two questions to the 
noble marquis opposite arising out of sub¬ 
jects which materially affected the naval 
interests of‘Great Britain. The House ! 
was aware that the emperor of Russia had 
issued a Ukase, by which-he claimed, as 
Rus-oian dominion, the North-east coast 
of Asia, find the North-west coast of 
America, attaching thereby to himself an 
extent of coast of .5,000 miles; and, 8s a 
proof of the exercise of sovereignty over 
those limits, forbidding the ships all 
other nations to come nearer than 100 
Italian mjles of that part of the North¬ 
west American coast, within 51 degrees 
North latitude. He understood there 
were now several ships fitting out in the 
poR of London, for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing on traffic with that part of the Nortn- 
west American coast, wliich had hitherto 
been claimed as out own. He vrished, i 
therefm'c, to ask the noble lord, whether j 
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his maje8ty*s government had receiVfcd an 
authentic copy of the Imperial Ukasts 
and whether it was their intention to take 
any steps to protect the rights of British 
navigation against such extravagant pre¬ 
tensions ? . « , 

The Marquis of Londonderry that 
a copy of the Ukase had beeri received by 
government, through the Russian am¬ 
bassador: and shortly after its receipt, a 
note, in answer, was addressed to the 
ambassador, stating, that as far as rc^ 
garded the right of sovereignty and the 
maritime principle, the British govern¬ 
ment could not accede t'o thaterms <$f the 
Ul^ase; but offering to enter into an ami¬ 
cable explanation, with a view to a friendly 
arrangement. 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, he had another 
question to put to the noble marquis upon 
another incident that uifcctcd the lawful 
navigation of British subjects. Tho 
House must have heard of a recent decree 
of the Spanish Court of Admiralty at 
Porto Rico, by which a British vessel, 
trafficking w'ith Buenos Ayres, had been 
condemned as good prize on ticcouut of 
an alleged contravention of the fiscal and 
colonial laws of that country. Now', 
though he was convinced that by inter¬ 
national law no state had a right to detain 
vessels as prize which were trading with 
territories over wliich she claimed domi¬ 
nion, but of which she had not possession, 
still he did not know of any other mode 
of checking the practice which Spain had 
recently adopted than by recognizing at 
once the independence of the territories 
which she considernd as colonies depen- 
(lent on her. He wished to ask of the 
noble marquis, whether he had received 
any Information of the condemnation of a 
British vessel at Porto Rico fur a pre¬ 
tended contravention of the law uf Spain 
14) trading with the Spanish colonies; and, 
if he had, whether he had taken any mea¬ 
sures to prevent the repetition of a similar 
I injuay ? 

The' Marquis of Londonderry had no 
reCioUei^tion of having heard of such an 
occurrence before. If the hon. member 
would mention tbe name of the vessel, it 
might bring tbe circumstance to his mind; 
but at present he bad no recollection of 
any thing at Ml' like it. He had not, to 
the best of his knowledge, received any 
information of tho fact. If it had occurred, 
he should be obliged to any hon. member 
wfao would make him acquainted with the 
partictflacs of it. 
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Da* Lushingion said, tliat the name of 
the vessel was the lord Collingwood, that ■ 
he iiad^een the decree of coiideinnatioii, 
and that if the noble marquis wouM per¬ 
mit him, he wtmld forward a copy of it 
to him fqf perusal. In consequence of 
this decree, the insurances to that part of 
the globe littd risen from 30 to 70s. per 
cent. 

The Marquis of Londonderry repeated, 
that the document in question had never 
been in his possession. He should, how¬ 
ever, be glad to peruse it. 

Nationap Monument in Scot* 
uanik] Lord Binning moved, that the 
petition relative to the National Monument 
in Scotland be referred to the committee 
of Supply. • 

Mr. Hume wished to know why the pe¬ 
tition was to be referred to that com¬ 
mittee ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequet was of 
opinion, .that it naturally belonged to the 
committee. 

Sir R. W'dsoH objected tb the propO' 
siliun, as the petition was founded on an 
erroneous statement of the fiind&.appli- 
cable to that purpose. 

Lord Binning stated, that the sum of 
100,0(X)/. had becn\otod, though he ac¬ 
knowledged it was not raised or appro¬ 
priated. 

Mr. Bennei objected to the principle of 
this proceeding. He had voted for the 
100,000/., but it was with the view of 
building a church, and it was necessary 
to draw a di!,tinction between churches 
and triumphal arches.* 

Mr. Hudson Gurney thought, under tne 
orf*seut circumstances of the country— 

0 ii'is; oil a system of severe, and, in (nany 
'■is'.mces, of very unjust reductions of 
public expenditure, famine in Ireland, and 
distiess in England—^ was impossible bo 
vote 100,()00/.-for the purpose of erecting 
on the Caiton f^ill at Edinburgh, a bald, 
mea/re, and miserable imitation o9 the 
Pan iienon at Athens. [Hear,*hearl j ^ 

Lord Binning said, that the question 
was not now what the style of the monu¬ 
ment should be, but whether the petition 
should be referred to a committee. 

Mr, Hume said, that thfl was not a time 
for a hasty appropriation*of the public 
money. 

Lord Binning expressed his astonisli- 
ment at the novel "course which had been, 
taken on the present occasion. He would 
withdraw his motion for the present. • 


.Toly 5, i82'2. flSl-t 

Army ExTiiAORniNAniKs.^ The 
House having resolved itself into a com¬ 
mittee of supply, 

MnArbuthnot sai(l,t]iat in cunsciiucnce 
of what had passed in the conimittoe last 
session, every effort had been uiaile to 
render the estintates of the army extraor- 
dinarics more perspicuous and detailed. 
He hoped the committee would allow that 
he bad redcemedjthe pledge which be 
gave on that occasion. Formerly, the 
practice was merely to state the amount 
of the bills drawn from the colonies; but 
the committee would now find an abstract 
of the particulars. _ The vote to which 
parliament bad agreed < last^ year was 
1,050,000/.; but then considerable ba¬ 
lances were in the hands of the commis¬ 
saries, which balances were at present 
much diminished. The sum which he 
should propose this year for the army ex¬ 
traordinaries, was 700^K)/. It was ne¬ 
cessary, however, to observe, that for¬ 
merly there was included in the army cx- 
traprdinaries a sum of 200,000/. to the 
East India Company, which was after¬ 
wards repaid by the Company to govern- 
mcift. In consequence, however, of re¬ 
cent arrangements, it would henceforward 
be unnecessary for the public to make 
any advance of this nauisc, which was fur 
clothing, and other capeiiscs of the army 
in tlic East Indies, lie concluded hy 
moving, “ That 7(X),000/. be granted for 
defraying the extraordinary expenses of 
the array (with the exception of the 
forces employed in Ireland), for the year 
1822.” 

Mr. Hume said, that though a con¬ 
siderable improvement had taken place in 
the manner of making out these estimates, 
still he tbouglrt that the separate estimates 
for the colonics ouuht to be distinctly 
sliown atdl explaineu. Where was there 
an account of the real revenues of these 
colonies ? ’ The revenue- »f Ceylon was 
378,812/. which, if the Exchange were 
not affected by a depreciated currency, 
would amount to 865,000/. In the Mau- 
riiijs there was a revenue of 161<,44*i/. 
Why were pot these receipts regularly 
explained and accounted forbefore the 
people of England were eallcil upon to 
pay grants for the particular services of 
these colonies? The revenue of Malta 
was I80,333/.ofthe Cape, 116,000/. which, 
without including 40,000^. or 50,000/. for 
Trinidad, made a total colonial revenue of 
[ 767,701/. a year—a sum that would ex¬ 
ceed a million were it nut for the depre- 
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ctatctl currency. These revenues oucht 
not to be at the disposal of tlie hing and 
council, and the local governments, 
without'parliamentary inquiry, and being 
rendered'ltem by item applicaWe to the 
colonial expenditure. I'bcre ivas a sys¬ 
tem of expense kept up in these colonies 
which was unjust and unnecessary. For 
instance, there were colonial agents, one 
of whom ffor Ceylorf) was the commis¬ 
sioner for Woods and Forests at a salary of 
J,200/. a year, for doing what could as 
well be done, without any additional ex¬ 
pense, by the colonial commissariat and 
paymaster iistablishments. Other colonial 
agents, equally bnn*ccessary, had 600^- a 
year at home. The agent for the Ionian 
islands had 300/. He should propose the 
reduction of these sums from the grant. 
There was also 2,557/. a year for 8 in¬ 
spectors of militia in the Ionian islands, 
although the islanders were ell disarmed. 
The same appeared at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in that colony he could not 
help contrasting the amount of the esti¬ 
mate deemed suflicient in the year 1816, 
when we obtained possession of it. Lieut, 
general Craig, who was then ^governor, re¬ 
ceived 1,116/. as his full payment; the 
present governor received 10,000/. be¬ 
sides large staff appointments, amounting 
in ail to about 25*000/. The se^ptary 
for the colony had 3,500/. a year. 
The whole scale of these salaries was most 
exorbitont, and especially that of the au¬ 
ditor of accounts. The aggregate charge 
for civil appointments at. the Cape, was 
18,000/. a year. Of this sum, 9,000/. or 
10,006/. might be saved to the country. 
The yearly revenue of the Mauritius was 
not less than 164,441/. Yet this country 
was called oii*to pay a very cdnsi'dc-f able sura 
on account of it. * .With such a revenue, 
the island ought not to bb such a burthen’ 
to us. Yet how coiild it bd wondered at’, 
when such men as Mr. Hook might be al- 
loilred to get into the debt of gbverhmjprit’ 
10, or 12,000/. How cohld it be woo^ 
dered at, when such then werd’ allowed 'td 
enter upon office without gividd any sdeu- 
1 ‘ity. ' The public had lost millions by^e 
n^ect oftgoveronienf in appoinUUg 'tb' 
oilices;' For the same paltry isladd tnere 
was a pdymaster-general at 1,600/. a yddr,' 
a deputy-pay master-general at 500/. a 
year, and sdYCfiil other officers with salaries 
equally disproportionate- He certainly 
did understand that ministers meant to' 
send out a commiuidh with powers to in¬ 
quire ihto^ those various establishments; 
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and he would allow that this circumstance 
showed a disposition on their part to put 
them qn a more economical footing. Had 
government sent out such a comimssion a 
few years ago, the army ‘extvaordinaries 
for the ensuirfg year would bwless than, 
the present amount by 300,000/. The 
only way for the House to proceed would 
be to reduce the vote by 100,(XX)/. The 
same observations would apply to Jamaica. 
The collector of that island was lately 
dead; and this office was now to be given. 

I to a young man totally unconnected with 
I the public service; instead of being con¬ 
ferred on some individual who was* now 
reviving a salary for the performance of 
the duties of the collector. With respect 
to Gibraltar, it was scandalous that a man 
should be sent out with &n enormous 
salary, as governor, to a place which ex¬ 
perience had shown could be held by the 
representative of the governor. On the 
lamented death of the duke of Kent, 
whose continued residence in this coun¬ 
try afforded a sufficient proof that the ap¬ 
pointment of a governor of Gibraltar was 
by no means a necessary one, ministers 
were so eager, that they did not wait a 
single week before th^ gave the appoint¬ 
ment to the earl of Chatham. The ex¬ 
penditure in other ccspccts at Gibraltar, 
was enormous. Besides the governor, 
deputy-governor, &c., there w^s a civil 
secretary with a salary of 1,200/. Then 
there was a judge advocate, with a salary 
of 1,000/. It was difficult to conceive, 
what could be the duties of such an officer 
in the garrison.—The hon. gentleman 
proceeded to point* out a variety of un¬ 
necessary' expenses incurred in Sierra 
Lebnp, Gambia, Heligoland, Nova Scotia, 
The colonies cost this country on 
tbe tvhole above 2,500,000/. This sum 
certainly did dot all come under the head 
df extlraordinaries;.«h^t it was the same 
' thing to the Country, as jt was defrayed 
among the ordinary diarges. He con¬ 
tend^'that one-half of the ^aff kept up 
' in' the'ediStiies wm unnecessary; and as 
tb th*e commissariat department, at least 
one-hftlf of h'cbhidBted of perfect sine- 
cdrtSB. '*Tf,he' Shou1d have a’Seat in that 
Houae nekt 8e||aipd^be,'would eertainljy 
oppose the classinj^ of liny permanent ex.^ 
penditlice un(ieV''the head pf Af&iy E’x- 
trSo'rdinarieS'. AinOBg the ’ most objec-: 
tionable items of expebse, he could not 
helpubticitig b' charge* of 900/. fot ina- 
naging a Dutefr Ibmi'. This was oh ex- 
pense^which certainly ought to 'be dc- 
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frayeiT by the parties instead of falling 
upon the people of this country. With 
regard ^o colonial agents, he held them 
to be altogether a needless chargft, and 
should therefoi^ take the sense of the 
House on^he propriety of continuing it. 
His amendment would also include the 
abolition of the offices of the inspectors of 
the Ionian militi^p Another vote in the 
papers was 3,000/. for colonel Petre’s esta¬ 
blishment, which seemed quite useless. 
Each regiment had its separate riding- 
school; why then maintain a general 
scliool for the whole of the cavalry regi¬ 
ments f Thq colonial revenues ought to 
be brought distinctly before parliament; 
nearly a million was expended upon pri¬ 
vate establishments, which were kept nut 
of the view of the public: this expendi¬ 
ture was, besides, under the sole control 
of the secretary of state. Availing our¬ 
selves of the revenues of the colonies, an 
expense of 500,000/. might be saved. Ip 
this department there was searcely an item 
in which a saving of nearly half might not 
be effected. He was determined' to take 
the sense of the House upon the two items 
he had before mentioned. The e^ense 
of colonial agency was 3,400/. per annum. 
Prom this rliarge the public did not re¬ 
ceive the slightest benefit. The other item 
on which he should call for a division was 
2,577/., the pay of eight inspecting officers 
of the militia of the Ionian islands, making 
in the whole a deduction of 5,977/. from 
the original vole of 700,000/. The hon. 
gentleman concluded with moving an 
amendment, reducing the vote required 
to 094,023/. 

Mr. Wilmot contended, that th.e reduc¬ 
tion proposed had nothing to do with,the 
vote of 700,000/. for army extraordinbries. 
In the outset he would say, that the valuf 
of our colonies was not to <be calculated 
merely by commercia^cousidei^tions—by 
tiic'precise sum they cost or produced-— 
they were conducted tvith the ppwer pn^ 
glory of GrCat Britain.^ At all eyciits, ,if 
they were looked at in.th^ nayr^ view qf 
the hon. gentleman, tbc' revenues they 
produced should be balapqed against the 
expenditure they,pccasiopcd», The l^n. 
gentleman had not adverted to the unde¬ 
niable fact, that Canada,* Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland, Crc., yielded receipts to 
the amount of 287,000/., which ought of 
course, to be place'd on the credit side of 
the account. With respect to colonial 
agents, their duties were of considerable 
importance, and their services could Bot 
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be dispensed with. Hu* colonies did not 
wi^ for the reduction of them, although 
they*paid the expense. Though the mi¬ 
litia m the Ionian Islands hud,not been 
actually embodied, it had been mustered ; 
and il ttfese inspectors were removed, 
other persons must.be called upon to per¬ 
form their functiorts, Besides, as English 
residents, they produced the most benefi¬ 
cial results. If they tvere not In the islands, 
the government of them would be a task 
of much greater difficulty. The question 
was, whether the people of the islands 
would be satisfied without the services of 
these inspectors? No colonial agent was 
yet appointed for New South Wales, but 
it was in contemplation to send one out. 
It was also the intention Of government to 
send out commissioners to Ceylon and the 
Mauritius, to ascertain the propriety of 
diminishing the salaries of pul'jic officers 
there. As to extcndiilg the British con¬ 
stitution to the islands upon which it had 
not yet been bestowed, few persons 
wopld agree, that, in the present state of 
society there, such an extension would be 
of advantage. The hon. gentleman seemed 
to wish to nrakc many sweeping reduc¬ 
tions, and to put all offices, as it were, up 
to a Dutrh auction. Such a proceeding 
reminded him of an observation which had 
been overheard during the late Stockport 
riots,* where a person had said, that 
“ when things came about, he knew a 
man who would perform the duties of 
chancellor of the exchequer for half-a- 
guinea a week." The remarks of the hon. 
gentleman bn Sierra Leone were altoge¬ 
ther inapplicable. The expense of that 
settlement was borne by the people for 
the sake of religion and humanity; and 
ought not to be made a subject of mere 
pecuniary calculation. *011 the subject of 
securities he could assure the House that 
no officer was now appointed to any place 
of trust in the colonies withaut,them. Tiic 
military situation trf Canada, and its con- 
tigdity to the United States, rendered it 
neces»ary tbgt a force should be kept up 
thei^ at present; but he had little doubt 
that, if her. reysources were brought into 
full operation,, she wouU be ably to defend 
herself against America. Trinidad, like 
some other colonies, was not in a situa¬ 
tion to receive the benefit of tl»c British 
constitution; but he admitted, that where 
improvements were rational and practica¬ 
ble, they ought to beudo]>teJ. 

Mr. /Jennet said, tliey had heard much 
of the importance of the duties entrusted 
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to colonial .agents, but np explanation 
had been giyen as, to the nature of thSse 
duties. He should like to know where 
their ofiica.was, the imiuber of clprks on 
their ..(^tablisliment, and the quantity of 
pens, inh, and paper, consumed in the 
perfprinance of their official functions. 
When, ■ upon a former night, an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Courtenay) made his 
flouriNiiing statement fo the (louse, it ap¬ 
peared that the whole interests of India 
were under his especial protection; and 
so severu was his labour, tliat he had not > 
even a mpment tp spare. Huw came it, 
then, thotiie could find time to manage 
the settlement of tlie Cape of Good Hope, 
for which he received a salary of 600/. a 
year} Would it not be much better to 
state at once, what must be known to 
every one, that the.^ situation was pitched 
upon as thd meansof putting 600/. ayear in 
the pocket of the lion, gentleman without 
bis performing duty to the value of 6d. ? 
Why should demands for money be made 
under such false pretexts ? They had 
had the Mauritius for some years, and 
what use was made. of that settlement ? 
Why, it was selected as a proper place 
to send out a number of needy English¬ 
men, who received large salaries for no¬ 
thing. >To use'tSie good old Hqus^ of 
Curnmnna’ phrase, It was a famous place 
for jobs, and nothing else. He could 
name a governor who could prove to 
ministers tho necessity of getting rid of 
that abuse in the Mauritius more than 
in any other colony. The hon. gentle¬ 
man opposite knew the individual to whom 
he alluded. It was he who had exposed the 
conduct of a man of the name of Theodore 
liook, who bad robbed the public to the 
amount of« or 9,000/. la Canada, he < 
found a large cx'ponse was.hmurred in 
raising fortifications. He should be glad 
to koow what it cost the Americans fe 
watch the'Giritish there. ,So little did 
the^ think about it, that they employed 
nn watchman at all. For his of*n paft, he 
wished Canada to he given up^ . ?.t, , 

Mr. Gouiburn would never, consent that 
any of his majesty’s subjects ^ould be 
given: up in the dianner pointed out by 
theIrOm;gentleman. With respect to the. 
fottifications erecting in Canada, they 
were rK^Hered necessary in consequence 
of tlvOcJIanertcans having built a consider¬ 
able ^tificalion on their frontier. 

Mr. HiisJcision defended the propriet)' 
of employing colonial agents. The hon. 
member for Aberdeen had divided the 
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colonie.s into two classes; tho onft, in 
which the government was carried on by 
a localjegislaturc ; the other, comprising 
the new colonics, where tlie duties of go¬ 
vernment were lransacted*by a governor, 
assisted by a'‘council. In Jamaica, and 
all the VVest India islands,^ the former 
practice prevailed. Tlie funds were levied 
by the legiaiature and - appi opriated by 
them; but there was not one <»f those 
colonies which bad not a coloniui agent, 
with a salary^ to attend to their interests.. 

Mr. T. Courtenay said, he was surprised 
ali the assertion of the hon. member for 
Shrewsbury, that the office of agent for 
the Cape, which he (Mr. C.) held’, v, .;.s 
an office that had no duty attached to 
That hon. member, in the wliolc course 
of his parliamentary life, never made a 
greater mistake. Precisely' the same dc- 
.scrjption pf duties which his right'hon 
friend (Mr. t^uskissan) had performed 
for Ceylbn, he (Mr. C.) now performed 
for;,the settlement at the Cope. The du¬ 
ties connected with the agency for Cey¬ 
lon were undoubtedly more extemive 
than those, which he had to perform, but 
then his salary was proportionably larger. 
He might appeal to his hon.friends, whether 
he was not considered a bore atthe public 
offices, because of his frequent ^plications 
on tlie business qf the Cape of Good 
Hope. Besides conducting the various 
daima of that colony, he’had to attend to 
its business with government, aud he had 
likewise to look after its interests in par¬ 
liament. He had received letters from 
the colony, which attributed much of its 
prosperity to his exertions. With cespect 
to his situation at the Board of Control, 
he certainly had much business to do. 
The non. member himself now admitted 
II; and be was glad he did so, because 
last year t|)e hon. member declared, '* tliat 
Yh was of no usq-dther in that House 
or elsewhere.” Nodoubt^if be (Mr.'C.) 
got another bffioe. the hon. member would 
ifind.'Viut ^bot the agency of the Cape was 
not asineciice, ana then his exclamation 
woertil be,.“‘Ohl‘ bow can this agent of 
.the Cape, with so much busines-s j^erform 
these new duties.” 'It was impossible fur 
any public mapi’e time to be so taken up 
that he would^ have no leisure left. He 
Vas obliged, by the state of his circum¬ 
stances, to give up - that leisure time to 
active and laborious ^ duties, - which he 
-would more willingly devote to dissipatiort 
and amusement. His place at the India 
BSard he held by the precarious tenure 
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of hw majesty’s government: his place 
at th& Cape, he hoped to retain as long 
as he continued to perform its duties 
to the Satisfaction of the colonial gpvern- 
ment. \ 

Mr. Brougham said, that with respect 
to the ag^ts, he was convinced that the 
right hon. gentleman and the hon. fiecre> 
tary were not overpaid: they were worth 
the money: they-were in fact the friends 
at court of the colonies. But what they 
did for the colonics with his majesty’s go> 
vernment, they did at the expense of the 
people of this country. 

Tfye Committee divided: For the ori* 
ginal^ resolution, 82.; For the amend* 
ment/ 55. • • 
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Monday^ Jtdy 8, 

Small Notes Bill.]] Mr. Bennet 
presented a petition from Mr. James Fer> 
guson, of Newman-street, stereotype 
printer, praying that parliament would 
not sanction the Small Notes’bill, until 
they had satisfied the Hous'e, that they 
had used the best means in their power to 
frame a note, which furnished a better 
security than their present one, against 
the attcmp|;8 of forgers. 

Mr. l/ume hoped that the House would 
pass the bill for circulating small notes 
exchangeable for specie. Along with 
this, however, it became the bank to 
consider, that as the new bill would ena* 
bla them to issue small notes during the 
term of their charter, it was doubly in* 
cumbent upon them to issue such notes 
as were least likely tor be imitated. Hf 
knew very well, 'that an inimitable note 
was unattainable; but he also knew ^that 
the Bank had the means in their power of 
lessening the danger from forgery, by im-» 
proving their own] notes, dhd Imposing 
additional difSculties jipon the attempt# 
to imitate them^ 

Mr. Pears^ said, that the Bank could. 
have,no other desire than to Usue thefiest 
note they could for the security of the 
public. The utmost care bad bees taken 
by the directors. Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the subject had sat long, 
and the result of their Investigation was, 
that it was impossible to nnd any other 
plan of note which was noV more easily 
imitated than the present one. The Bank 
engraver had imitated all the plans sub¬ 
mitted by the comiSissioners. 

Mr. Lockhart agreed, that an Inimitable 
VOL. VII. 
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note was not to be expected; but it was 
a f^ct, that fewer forgeries were compa¬ 
ratively passed upon the country banks, 
owins to the better execution of the notes. 
The mnk of England, considering their 
very large*prodt8, ought to have inspectors 
in London and the great towns and dis¬ 
tricts to give information respecting their 
notes. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney said, he must ex¬ 
tremely doubt whafhad been said of the 
great facility of forging the notes of the 
Bank of England. If so, there would 
have been many forgers; but it was well 
known, that all the forged one pound 
notes came from one-or two manufactories 
of them at Birmingham, in which consi¬ 
derable capital was employed, and that 
the Bank had never been able to come at 
the actual parties concerned in the fabri¬ 
cation—all the prosecutions having been 
of issuers, or of persona who ddalt in the 
article. The* country banks were pro¬ 
tected, not by the excellence of their 
plates, but by the narrow limits within 
which their notes circulated. 

Mr. Pearse ■ said, that the country 
bankers rarOly prosecuted. Tliey often 
paid* the forgeries sooner than take any 
step which might affect the credit of their 
notes. 

Mr. Ricardo approved df the appoint¬ 
ment .of inspectors, {Particularly in the 
metropolis. 

Mr. Hart Davis said, that the Bank 
bad lately reived a million sterling of 
thek notes from the country, without a 
sii^e forgery. 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Irish Insurrection Bill.] Mr. 
Goulburn said, that under no circum¬ 
stances coold he consider it as .other than 
a most painful duty ta h&ve to submit to 
the HousI the continued application to 
Ireland of the provisions of the Insur¬ 
rection act. For although Ite«had more 
thaij once thouglit it his duty to support 
bills of this description when proposed 
by odiers, he could nevertheless assure 
the House that there was not a man in 
it,' who was more sensible than himself of 
the objections to wbich>they wgre liable. 
Most gratiiying indeed would it have been 
to the noble lord at the head of the Irish 
government, if he had felt himself jus¬ 
tified, consistently with a due regard to 
the safety of the lives and property of 
the quiet and loyal inhabitants of Ireland, 
in dispensing with a measure which;, 
5 E 
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though not inconsistent with the practice gradually grown up from small beginnings 
of tl»e constitution, was certainly a dc- until a system had been organised^ the 
viation from those principles of mpaer- avowed object of which was to interfere 
ation and mildness which ought to cha- with ^he administration of propurty, to 
racterise the government of a frbe and tyrannise over individualsv and to pre¬ 
civilized community. But tha state of vent the enforcement of the laws, and the 
Ireland did not adroit of the gratification due execution of justice. T^s system 
of private feeling at the expenco of the was built upon a general .combination 
public safety; and as a necessity unfor- ampng the disaifected of the lower orders, 
tunately existed for measures of extra- and it was maintained and conducted by 
ordinary vigour and^severity, the noble the means of secret associations, of whicn 
lord would be the last to shrink from the it was not easy to fathom the source, but 
responsibility of recommending such mea- of whidt the objects could not be mis- 
surcs to parliament. Nothing but the taken. The most dangerous and de- 
ncccssity of the case could justilV this structiye principles were avowed and en- 
appeal; l^t if he could satisfy the House forced, illegal oaths were imposed, con< 
that that necessity' unfoctunately now ex- verts were daily made, the most severe 
isted; if he could prove that the state of denunciations were held out against the 
Ireland was such as to require the adop- payment of rents, taxes and tithes, and 
tion of extraordinary measures; that the against the letting of lands in any manner 
existing laws were not sufficient to meet at variance -with the orders of these secret 
the emei^ency; and if he could farther associations. Their denunciations of ven- 
show, that the measure which - he now- geaoce, easily called forth by resistance 
proposed was particularly calculated to to their authority, were carried into efiect 
meet and to remedy the existing evil, he viUi unheard-of batbarity, and the nightly 
flattered himself that, whatever might be a^mblages of armed people, afforded 
the objections to the measure' ou the the means of forming their plans and of 
score of principle, he should nevertheless executing their decrees. Another object 
be entitled to the approbation and'sup- of these nightly meetings was the collcc- 
port of the House. So short a thne had tion of arms, and the making of prose- 
elapsed since tha original eqaetmant of lytes, with a view tp the complete cx- 
tbis law, when- the citcumstaaeas which tension of their principles tm-ougii the 
called for It were fuUy detailad,* ^at H country. It would be most painful for 
could not be necessary for him to enter him to state, and for the House to hear, 
into a recapitulation of the events of the the excesses, the outrages, the cruelties 
last eig^lu or nine mohtiis,^whtch formed which hadbeen committed—the violations 
the ,ground of the enactment. Every of property, the robberies, the burnings 
one Would recollect what was the state of houses, the murders, which had af- 
of Ireland as then laid before the Ho.Use flictod and disgraced Ireland Into these 
in thedespatcbesfiromthe^lordlieutenant; bb would not enter, because it was not 
and if he adverted to that state of tbihgs wish^ to make an appeal to the feelings 
at that time, it was Only with the object of the House on a question on which he 
of showiqg^by a compfarispn wi.Ut the was* mojst anxious to apply himself to 
state in which th|y were o'0w, the ne- (-their calm and ufibiasscu judgments. It 
cessity of re-enactmg this bih. At the was sufficien't i!br bim 'to state, that, in 
period to which he alluded, 'a'generlil (February last, Ov^^ystem of terror was 
system qf <• insubordination preva^d completely established through a part of 
throughout Ireland, more c^rtaioiy in ,the eounti'y; that a systematic attempt 
some districts tham in others; ' bur d^e wa> made, and nearly perfected, to 
distinctive marks of the peculiar evil^were ejstablish^ poirer in the country stronger 
to be found in every part of the country^ the la^, and to convince the people, 
This system of insubordination had been thai, -wjiUn might offisiid the law. with 
for some time progressively increasing, ipipunity, they must not disobey the or- 
and had in' one district been matur^ dew Of these self^-^ated legislators with- 
into o{!^ insurrection and rebellion and oUl incurring* the most immediate and 
warfa^ with the king’s troops. ItwastO dreadfiU.panilhmenl8. It was not to be 
be obeerved moreover, that this was not sjappOsed, that a System of this kind 
any sudden ebullition of popular feeling, could be formed without exciting the 
excited by some temporary and fleeting notice and the fears of the government, 
cause; but that it had regularly and The goternment of Ireland bad seen the 
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evil, ^nd liad endeavoured to remedy it, 
by the application of all tlie means which 
the la\|s and the constitution aflPorded; 
and he was sure there was no gentleman 
present who nijuld blame ministers for 
not, in tht| first instance, applying to par¬ 
liament for extraordinary powers. It was, 
m all cases,* the undoubted duty oi go¬ 
vernment not to .apply to parliament for 
an extension of power, until they had 
tried and found the inefficacy of the ex¬ 
isting laws; for nothing could tend iQorp 
effectually to credte a disrespect and con¬ 
tempt of the law, than for the govern- 
mentno call tipon parliament, upon every 
slight-emergency, to strengthen itsban^s, 
without a fair application of the power 
which could be legally exercised., In Ae 
present case, Hjvery means had been tried 
to re-establish tranquillity, without suc¬ 
cess ; and it was only on their failure that 
the Insurrection act had been applied for. 
The assizes were held: many persons were 
tried, convicted, and executed; but the 
desired effect was not produced. Goyefti- 
ment had recourse to special Commissions; 
numerous offenders were brought before 
them—and the severity of the lay was 
tried, to an extent scarcely justifiable 
under other circumstances. But tbe 
effect of tife execufipn did not survive 
the execution itself: on the very nijght, 
sometimes, after some of these nnsguided 
individuals had forfeited their lives to the 
offended laws of their country, offfencei 
of the same kind, and of equal enornlity, 
were perpetrated; and witnesres were 
attacked, and sometimee murdered, for 
having given their evidence againt' soraejj 
of these offenders. But though the law 
was, in many instances; administered with 
a severity calculated to enforce a drealftof 
tlic law, superior tp that inspired by the 
acts of the insurgents,, it wa^pQt'ffttjndiS- 
criminate severity. NqjgovernmenV.evei'ij 
took more pains than the jqjreniOTent of 
Ireland—no individual .eVer«ppUe4'nini« 
self so devotedly as thelord Ii«;ut^ffttt 
to look for cases in which iaer,cy«iight be 
fexercised, without injury to die 
but he was sorry to s'ay^^tbat ythde^tne 
punishments which were indicted had po 
effect in deterpng others ftotn. the cent-* 
mission of cruhes, as little did the mercy 
which was shown make any impression 
upon the feelings of those to whom it was 
extended; on the contrary, it seethed 
rather to operate as«n encouragement to 
the commission of offence. Nor was the 
government backward in applying means 
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of prevention as well ns of punishment. 
The counties in which this insurrectionary 
spirit prevailed, were filled with the spe¬ 
cial phlice, an establishment which had 
been found to be productive of great be¬ 
nefit in Ireland; the military force was 
increased by one half, and disposed m the 
most effectual way over the country; but 
neither the vigilance of the police, con¬ 
ducted in the most active and able manger 
and With the utmost zeal, nor the efforts 
of the military, directed by the most 
skilful officers, were capable of producing 
the desired effect of tranquillizing the 
country, or of affording protectjpn to the 
peaceable and loyal inhabitants. At the 
hmeeting of parliament the plans of thd 
insurgents werd advancing rapidly to d 
state of consummation. It was under 
these circumstances that the govetument 
of Ireland felt itself compelled ts apply to 
parliament fop extVaordTnary powers, and 
that' parliament thought it right to grant 
them, it was gratifying to him to be 
ablek to state that at the moment he was 
addressing tbe House the dang^ no 
longer existed to the same extent; that iri 
the districts, Vhich were the principal 
seats of the disturbances, a very great 
diminution had occurred in the number of 
offbnees, and it might boJioped that some 
reform A&d, taken place in the spirit and 
feelings of the people. By the muni¬ 
ficence of this, country, in administering 
to the wants, of Ireland, a spirit of kind¬ 
ness,bad'been excited, which it was to be 
ho^d would lead.ito a firm attachrnent 
to-*bo govortameot and to the j®"'* 
country from which the relief had pro¬ 
ceeded. But when he said that a con- 
siderablfi improvement had taken pmee, 
1^'Was also bouftd to add, that .there still 
unfortunately existed^ sufficient ground 
forapprelidpasion, that, if government.were 
BOW deprived of those extraordinary 
ripwers with which it had been 
recurrence of tbe evil would be the inevi¬ 
table reeuff. When, crimes of the nature 
of those to which be had been alluding 
had aftained' a certain degree of inaitunty, 
it wasmot to; be expected that" the spirit 
wbieh had led to them could at once be 
suppressed; it required something more 
than a temporary submission to the Jaw, o 

show that the country was really and el- 

fectually tranquillized. In 

seven houses bad been burned, and nmo 

attacked and robbed of arms,. 

murder committed in o”®, 

the short spate of ten day a. But in 
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magnitude ef the evil did not depend upon put it to the House, whether it woQ/d be 
the number of houses attacked or burued, prudent to withdraw these powers' from 
oruponthenumberofoutragescomnaitted; the hands of government? Whether it 
an increase in the number of crimes^might would be just or humane to leave the 
take [dace in the most peaceful comma* peaceable and well disposed inhabitants 
nities, might be adequately met' by an in* of Ireland, at the mercy of su^ criminals 
creased vigilance in the administration of as those be had described ? Or whether, 
the existing law; but the real nature of after what be bad stated, it cotdd for 
tlte evil in Ireland was to be found in the a moment be contended that the or* 
peculiar and distinettye character of the dinary laws in existence were sufficient to 
outrages committed. It was impossible meet and put down the existing evil. The 
to peruse the papers on the table, without great claim which this law had upon the 
seeing that the crimes now committed were approbation of parliament, was, that it 
marked with the same features which bad was precisely calculated to meet the evil 
distinguished them from the beginning, complained of. In many instances ir ope- 
They borh the marks of the same syste* rated rather in the way of prevention than 
matic attempt to raise the power of the of' punishment; it arrested^the culprit in 
populace above, the power of the < law. the commencement of his course; it saved 
Tlie outrages committed were in general him from the commission of crime of a 
preceded by some notice to the suffering deeper die, and from a severer punishment, 
individual, whose whole ofibnee’consisted The ordinary laws in force admitted no 
in his disobedience to this illegal au- interference, for the purpose of preventing 
jlbority.—Another distinctive character the meeting of these insurgents. But this 
which marked these outrages was, the. bill effectually prevented the meeting, by 
systematic efforts which were made to in-* restraining the parties to their dwellings; 
flict vengeanpe upon those who were in if it failed in that, it enabled you to fiod 
any way instrumental in bringing any. of out, by examination of the houses, those 
these criminals to justice.--, ft was-ttnost who had been present. If the government 
disuessing to know, that in the state, in: were lo. be deprived of this power of thus 
which Ireland bad been,.-the lawicould checking crime, they would have no other 
not be put in. j^rce without'risk to the alternative left but that of inflicting the 
lives of .those wqll disp^ed individuals la^t dreadful senten'be of the law, and de- 
who dared, to give thbir tesiitndny. in priving.-the criminal of life. With w hat- 
courts of justice. To sucl^ an incredible ever propriety, therefore, this might be 
extent was this carried,, that ,it had^ be-, called, and it was justlv called, a measure 
come, in the adminktratiofl.. of .{he law^ .of severity, as applied to a country in a 
almost a matter of cop^rse to commU the state, of tranquillity, yet, in a country like 
witness to one gaol, while the criminal Irtdand, where the law ]^d for a time lost 
was sent to another, as tlie only means ita-pewer,’and where there was known to 
which the magistrate poisessadofMcuritig ^yiil a dc^rminea spirit of insurrection, 
to him ^ffecrngl protection; >Th.a papers it fact fliitnlbe reverse; and if there 

would present to the^lfo^se a.yery recant wpra gentlemen who felt for the severity 
instance, in'whjyrii cyan thilnptecantiqa ^lyhtch mightfhe}mterci8ed under this law 
had been found, vaav^img,ifpLWhich aa towards those who were guilty of crimes, 
individual, wbo.had bbcn.ao id^onutt^ td ^nd.who as- sUchlwere to be its victims, be 
a gaol as a place of-rsecurityi pregiouf. td h^ged they woutS.also feelfor the sufler* 
his giving*^bi8 evidence^.he^h^niinluiCiad -Jpgs oft thoaa wheat this iaw was intended 
to go out for a day, and-on that,very.(ta;f .to,p«[(fl:aeti:v^werebyalLadmitted to be 
had paid the forfeit ef hie life ,% h>fttndjst mnooatKLIoC >ney offence, whose pumsh- 
cretion. But what was tthec mcptar ^^e!lna(.did'oot.now pass, would 

.of the country, as represented in* ^ par (bi infinitely mbiiie. severe than any that 
pers before the House i ., Xhattthe.pe^e COhM ha in^ediUpCn the- most criminal 
were all worn to the spi^e qndefifietfb^j. ^hder,->rt ltSsfaSf.a*faet .not undeserving 
ject which marked U;ese asfopiaMdpa-frmb d the-^ouse, that, at 

the cogsmencement, and . that ^epiSriy , (tbeyjverjr-.mon^eitt-Aof these deliberations, 
retained the arms of which they.bad iUer .thewrqtcbedand^deiudedcriminalsagainst 
gaily become possessed; that they- liad .wbom^tbia-lawiw'ai directed, were looking 
the dispQsUipn to attempt, and the me^p i«tw;ard to Yhe .time of its expiration as to 
pQ execute th^r general purpose of vio- the lime: .when they, might renew their 
j|ence &md revoiutitni,. would, thpo, (^|ra^ with Co.mparative security. It 
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was the House, then, to decide who* 
ther they would confirm these expccta* 
tions ; whether they would run the risk of 
cunsigmng tlie,loyal and peaceful part of 
the community^o the tyranny of the dia- 
loyal andkthe turbulent; or# whether, by 
granting tlie powers which wei^ now re* 
<iuircd, whidi had been m no instance aba¬ 
sed, and which had been admitted by par> 
linment to be requisite for the tuppreasion 
of the evils which existed, tliey would re- 
stoie tu the suftering parts of Ireland com- 
paiativc tranquillity and peace. He well 
knew that individual character could be 
no gsound tq warrant parlimnent in eon- 
ferring powers of extraordinary aeveci^; 
but, admitting the severity of the qdse, 
which, be apprehended, was fully estab¬ 
lished, he might fairly, say that a govern- 
meot that had wisely, moderateW> but 
firmly executed tlie powers already con¬ 
fided to it, had a strong obum to their re¬ 
newal. There were those in the House 
who must know how justly the utmost re¬ 
liance might be plkcra in the noble mr- 
quis at the head of the aflairs of Ireland, 
and how dearly he was attached to the 
true principles of freedom ; but it was be¬ 
cause he knew that in free countries es¬ 
pecially, the constitution could dot some¬ 
times be maintairfed without unusual 
means and exertions,* that he called upon 
the British parliament to continue the 
law before the House. He (Mr. G.) 
asked for no new and untried authority, 
and he asked it for a period shorter than 
parliament had ever before granted it in 
any case of similar danger. He asked It# 
finally, for the purpo^ of maturing mea¬ 
sures of civil police and internal adminil- 
tration under which he was as willing as 
any man to allow'Ireland ought to be go* 
verned. He moved that the Speaker dg 
leave the chair. * v , •< , 

Sir Robert Wilson wd, he considerep 
the present to be & m4uure which wpuld 
retard, instead* of advaneW^ the tran¬ 
quillity of laeiand. Besides, Tf the i^ose 
pasfed this bill without re^eialRg from) 

■ ministers a guarantee of an investigation 
into the state of Ireland, theft fio shch 
investigation would nt all takO place. 
When It was found that the causes of any 
recent coofiagration still*existed,dt be¬ 
came a duty to take suoh measures as 
would prevent the operation of those 
causes in future. He begged leave to 
disclaim dl imputation on the character 
of the nonle marquis now at the head of 
the Irish government. This was the mpre 
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necessary, as ^he was arraigning a men- 
surp which might almost be considered 
as one in whidi he was personally inter¬ 
ested.* For lhat noble manjuUhe always 
entertained the greatest respect. Ho be¬ 
lieved hint to be a statesman possessed of 
a most comprehensive mind, and of many 
splendid qualities. But that considcia- 
tion in no way removed his objections to 
the proposed measuge, which were founded 
on the nature of the measure itself, and 
without any reference to those by whom it 
was to be put in execution. When the bill 
was introduced in the early part of the ses- 
sloD, it was passed without any previous 
investigation. That’haste had Aeen justi¬ 
fied by a reference to suspensions of the 
Habeas Corpus act in this country, agreed 
to by parliament with as little preliminary 
inquiry. But the cases were not parallel; 
and, if they were# he would say of both 
measures, that they had been asked for by 
government In the lust of power, and 
granted by parliament in the wantonness 
of confidence. We were in both coun¬ 
tries travelling over and over the same 
dangerous and shameful round—a demand 
of justice# on the part of tho peo|fie, 
invariably met by an act of severity on 
the part of the governors. The enact¬ 
ments of the bill were .tremendous, and 
were calculated to dissolve all the cle- 
menA on which social civilization de¬ 
pended. Although 25 years had elapsed 
since he first knew Ireland, never should 
he forget the scenes of horror he had 
then witnessed in that country; never 
should he forget the tears and bowlings 
of women and children, lamenting t& 
fate of their husbands and fathers, who 
were sent either as felons to New South 
Wales, oral conscripts to swell the armies 
of the king of Prussia. He* knew that 
thw calumniators of'the Irish would be 
ready M pidifate the conduct of the Irisli 
government# at the time (o which he 
alluded, bjT saying that brute* force was 
thteonly vts medicatrix for the disorders 
of Ireland. He would just state one 
fiictfwhioh he bad himself witnessed, and 
leave the Honse to judge how far such 
an exhibition of ca^el^jr could be condu¬ 
cive to rite restoration of 4 :raAquiiHtjr in 
any coinitry. He remembered having 
been hi Ireland, when a man against 
whom nd absolute charge was preferred, 
but was only suspected of being an United 
Irishman, was a^lprehended; and when it 
was thought expedient by the high sberifi 
to endeavour to obtain from him, by tor- 
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ture, a confession of tiis own guilt, os well 
88 an incuipation of others, he renicrn* 
bored seeing that man tied to the scitffold, 
hung up by the back, another paro of his 
person tied to the cal»c« of bis legs, his 
back excoriated with flogging, and salted, 
until the whole presented a shocking and 
undistinguishabJe mass of bleeding flesh. 
He (sir It. VV.) should not have possessed 
the feelings of a map if he had not re¬ 
monstrated with those who were enperiii*, 
tending this dreadful barbarity. He did 
remonstrate. And what was the dnswer 
he received ? You know nothing (rf the 
Irish. They can be governed only by 
cats-o*-nibe-tailsandhaUer8.Thedrumraer 
and the executioner are the best' minis¬ 
ters in this country.** Who did not re¬ 
member the atrocities eominitted by a 
magistrate of ^eat authority in another 
part of lipland? Against that magistrate 
various actions wece instituted by indivi* 
duals, on whom he had ordered withoift 
cause, the infliction of die most brutal 
punishment. Among otbersi Mr Wright, 
a teaeber of French, .bearing; that Mv. 
Fitzgerald, high sheriff of Tipperasy, had 
received some charges of a serous 
nature against him, waited on Mr.'i^ta<. 
gerald, who, without investigation,) sen¬ 
tenced him to b^ fleggedynnd then shot. 
The unhappy maB( suneadered his keys 
to have ms papers seariehed, pfotfisting 
his inooeeacew Next day- the udhappy 
men was dragged toa lad^rinGloimielU 
street, to undergo his sentence. Hb’ 
knelt down in prayer^ with, bis hat befbVe 
lus face. Mr. Fitzgerald. camO up, 
dragged tiis hat from him and trampleid 
on it; seised tbeman by the hair; dragged 
him to the earthy cut. him across tW^ve- 
liead with hjs swords and. ihm had- bkn 
stripped naked, tifsi t^:th theasdder, and 
ordered liim fifty HaAness.. Mi^fr i^Uan 
officer in the town, caam upc^aa Ule. fifty 
l^hes were , com{deied; stod" {wked Mri 
Fitzgerald” tba catnbf') Mfe:'-F..'l^Hbcted 
the major a note^ WriUea'in FeBndi,4ays. 
ing he did not himself understand Frantii; 
though he understood Irilfa, but he f&wjw 
Kial) would find intibat leitariWhat^Wouid 
justify him in fiogging^ the scOundr^ tb 
death* . Major Rial read; tfaelettcAMsHe 
fouods.4 to be ai note addnwsed* to'dih 
victine translated in these wonk 
1 am extremeljr sorry 1 cannot: wot on 
yea at the hour appointed,^ being uam 
Toidably t^liged to. attend bk Laurence 
Farsons* YenKs^ Bason de Clubs.” Not- 
wkh&tandittg Uuntraailalion, which majM- 
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Rial read to Mr. Fitzgerald, he (f^lercd 
fifty lashes more to be inflicted, anil with 
such peculiar severity, that the bowels of 
the victim could be p.erceivcd to'bc con¬ 
vulsed and.working'throagh his wounds. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, finding be couj J not con¬ 
tinue the application of his cat-o’-ninc- 
tails on that part without cutting his way 
into his body, ordered the waistband of 
bis breeches to be cut open, and .60 more 
lashes to be inflicted there. He then left 
the unfortunate man bleeding and sus¬ 
pended while he went to the barracks to 
demand a file of men to come and shoot 
hiitt; but being refused by tjie command¬ 
ing offider,‘he came back and sought for 
a rope tfo hang him,, but cbuld nut get 
enei He then ordered him to be cut 
down and sent back to prison, where he 
wste Confined in a dark small room, with 
DO other furniture than a wretched pallet 
of straw without covering, and there he 
remained six or seven days without medi¬ 
cal assistance. Nevertheless, a bill of 
indenanity in favour of the magistrate in 
question, was introduced into the Irish 
House df Commons, and passed, amidst 
the applauses and eulogies of members 
wbo^ for that act merited a subjection to 
the severities before the inflictor of which 
they thus erected a streeo. %ut was that 
alii No. Tbat ver^r individual was made 
a cobnel in the army, and was sent out 
to the Mediterranean in the command of 
a re^ment; from which command, how¬ 
ever, he wta removed'in fonr-and twenty 
hoeka after his arrival, by .the btavc, amia- 
,b}e,< and eVer-to-be lamented sir Ralph 
AbeKromMe. Motions of inquiry into 
.fho oaii^ gS the disedntents had been 
’ft^o^dy made, bat imiforuily rqected. 
Th' thei nmanwfaile, the Insurrection act 
been at various periods renewed. 
F^Hament were now called upon to pass 
jl for another ye^, iHthout any previous 
^mvestigafion qf Cm ^ila which had been 
/driherly deesestotied by«<it8 operattbn. 
jThlCefliedt of thbse evils sUU manifested 
Th'e^ wcni^s df the body nflght 
jbdiimaldd-((dthoug^ fm many cases the 
sufihref'*tiidgoneto''thd tomb); but the 
spirit‘letntdned, and its deep 
iand'luttei* exeefaiiqob' wore yet pouring 
fortbi^ And, 'e^ iitok tha the natural 
bfdftt- of' thiogf? ' Was it not in the 
CQtttBe'of nature, that grievances should 
produce hatred'; that neglect should pro- 
dude ^.baflesaiiess;’ th'at>intolerance should 
prode^ tmparience and in^rrcction ? 
Ttte'tinie htdj however, come, when we 
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must «hangc our system in Ireland— of. tithes. Since the Union, tlie noblo 
vhcnVve must endeavour to discover re- raar^juis opposite had brought into the 
mcdies for the evils that for so many imperial parliament a measure exempting 
centuriA had been accumulating in that pasture land from the payment of tithes, 
unhappy countt'y. The first remedy which It was idle, therefore) to talk of the inex- 
lie should jecommead, was ti(t put an end pcdicncy any interference on this subx 
to all those heartburnings, arising out of ject.—The gallant member proceeded to 
religious distinctions; tot how could that recapitulate from Hume, the history of 
be called a man’s country, in which he tithes for some time after their first intro.- 
was not permitted'freely.to enjoy Iris full duction into Englan^. .From the tithes 
share of civil rights ? He (cnew it would of Ireland her bishops derived the most 
be said, that the House of Commons had prineely fortunes. While the salary of 
done their duty oo this subject; and that an English bishop averaged about 3,000^. 
the impediment arose in anotlier place* a>.year, the total revenue of the Irish 
Tlut, gould any man believe, that if thpae archbishops and bishops was no less than 
members of the cabinet, who afiected to 118,0001. per anoum.' .£ut by Idiases fell- 
favour the cause of the Catholics, had > tog in and other means, this hierarchy in 
exerted themselves with sincerity and .raidity recaived much more; and an Irish 
earnestness, t|ie question wmtld not have, arebbisbophad lately died worth 150,OOOf., 
been carried in the other house of parlia*' although lie did not bring a single shilling 
ment by acclamation ? Every ene knew with him into Ireland. M. Chateaubriand, 
ill what principles the;; late prince of the champion par exoelience in France, 
Wales had been educatec^ and the auhse- of divine rigbff in church and state, could 
quent professions of that illustrious per* npt ddend the consecrated title of tithes, 
sonage ; andhe (sirR. W,) had no doubt, and only. lamented over them as the 
if ministers had acted on thp subject abolition of a patriarchal tribute the most 
Catholic emancipation honestly and be- venerable amongst men—as a broken link 
cuniingl}', tliat bis majosty would Itave which had conoected the bounties of the 
been happy to exclaim with.Jos^lf 2nd. earth with the b<^es of heaven, the in- 
—" Thank God! the influence of fanati* tereSts of the priest with the prosperity of 
cism is about to Cease in my entire.”, the labourer, and the cijaunts and canti- 
Was it not monstrous that.between four ctes of ell ages with tl\|e flowers and tho 
and five millions of our feUow-sobjects fruits^f all seasons.”—-The third remedy 
should be deprived of their oivi), rights which he wotUd prescribe for the evils in 
for folio whig a creed, whidi feey be- Irdand, was tte education .of the lower 
lieved, a creed which n(tt long ago oue orders*. That was’.Ua object at present 
own ancestors believed, and which they grossly neglected* < It was true that par- 
abandoned, not from any graddri convic-t Hament.voted every year 18,0001. for a 
tion of its error, hut w sudden deference Rrolestimt m^oot; 9,000/. for a Catholic 
to ,tbe will of a crueF tyrant, whp had ai^ooU . With tiiajt inequality he would 
been baffled by the head.qf tte. Catholic not quarrel* But what he quarrelled witli 
church in the pursuit of a crunljaaldbjpet^ wjM, tiud^ a grant of lliOOOi.was voted to 
The next remedy he should .recommend, .anessodatiion 'c-illed tlie Kildare Asso- 
was the removal of an whteh had* hl^idn%^ ^e was sure that the House in- 
long been a mdn causeof the dlscootentt 'fended that the institution should be open 
and insurrections of dfelasdi W^dever*. 'for^tbe iostructioa - of the li^wor orders, 
shape they might ha^e assumed t-rihe whether CtthoUc or Protestantr^ But the 
tithe system.. The abdlitUH^ ,of tj^ F<w the Kildare Association, 

sent •system of tithes, and,q ne^;fegqlB<«^'lnetwged the miatter in a way utterly 
.tioii of the revenues thO: ^ttrcih,, verw suhvsAiive - of that intention. With a 
indispensable. _ This, whs.,.wRb 'view to.. Knwdy< if- possible the evils 
which the legislature^ hed .frq^qp^ljP^.in- wbUfe foS' five^d-MrmitT years bad op- 
terfered. They hadiotejifleBndw^ it in pressed Itelandi wnd had hoei/a source 
the reigns of Henry the a.Qd Henry of .embaivnssment and peril to the empire 
5th. In the reign of Henry, the 9th, par** at large, liwsiioukl propose as an amend- 
liament called upon the king, to take the. meat to the metion: "That it be an in- 
administration of the revenues of . the structipn to the ooramittee, that they do 
church into his own hands.^ In l’785,*tbe investigate the ciAises of the present dis- 
parliaromit of Ireland passed a resolution treated state of Ireland, with a view to the 
relieving pailure land from the paymejjt adoption of such measures as may be cal- 
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'Culated to rottore and preserve the tran- 
^illity of the country, and render ui^nc- 
eessary those provisions of extraordinaiy 
severitywhich are incompatible w/th the 
spirit and practice of the British coosti* 
tutiept*. 

'Mr«ZiuciiM CoTtcttnnon urged the imme¬ 
diate n^essity of adopting measures cal* 
edatedto heal the wounds of his native 
country; and warmly expressed the in¬ 
dignation which he ielt at seeing minis¬ 
ters allow month after inonth to elapse, 
and calamity after calamity to occur, 
without any endeavour to arrest the prck 
gress of the evil. 

Colonejk Davies ^d, that ^though be 
fully concurred ia the Indignation ex¬ 
pressed against the ministn-s for their 
want of exertion to remove the causes of 
the misery of Ireland, yet as he could not 
consent, pn account of any fault of theirs^ 
to leave the loyal inhabitants, of that 
country exposed to the dhggef of the 
midnight assassio, he shoqld, however re¬ 
luctantly, vote for the bill,. Whije. he 
made this sacrifice of personal feelio|f, be 
might be allowed to ask how the.muiltfeif* 
justified themselves for not. having, dtirlog 
the session, proposed ahy measuee'^r the 
relief of Ireland, except that; ibsufficieni 
measure for the leasing .of tithes?, One 
cause oMrelandacjnisfortunef was, that 
redundancy ofpopUlatioD, wbicbeppeared 
to increase with an. .aceuibulated;&rice. 
That redundancy of.popidatjLeb'dldf in h>* 
opinion, produce, the ruoraf dcgi'^b^on 
of Ireland; and, op^aUhg lOU the. priO" 
ciple of re-action, that moral degradatioi} 
had the effect of keeping.up tlie.ext^hre 
population. The Iri^.'gent]em.mi. were 
not guiltless, in this cssf, by,their..pbieUce 
of multiplyjbg fre^lds w el^on put* 
poses.. He 8hbuj|4.he seir/jiubarrpv^dhe 
elective franchise; ^t-:Cleajie|Jfp 5 f^ 
longer gave a-.v^te in^irmaAd^^ibe geatiy 
would lmve^,adbectmtereWb^^j4*'blb*^ 
•ing the p6pu]at}9P..ee theifi^Jla^r 
^f removing the 

.^nsibility restea,pibthejg9.v«|lbn)hi^t>^o^ 
«s ccmduct towards.; 
from Its natural adeama^e^.m%ht bf|fj 

ir bemisma 


been a paradise, 

nagemepi^, lutd been. mad^«ja. 
hell.'-;4.' ' --■ V 

Mn J^iitg Rice said, that wbei^lhe ^ 
bad fisst hew. passed, ..be had 
.cheiged a>i^re painful duty^stbap 
.kg it his suBpOjrt. Jf gtjthe tmk. ^oep 
tlie losurrectiph act ;had beeo first.pro- 
,posed thissesikb, mkistershad potgi^o 
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an absolute pled^, their declaratiais and 
the mode of bringing forward the mefisure, 
had created a strong belief that they in¬ 
tended to take immediate steps to'^remove 
the real causes of that c'disorganization 
and discoDtept,. which they introduced a 
temporary mcaspre to repress. ^ Trom the 
limited duration of the Insurcection act, as 
at first acceded to by tlie House, from the 
rapidity with which it was carried through 
all its stages, by tbe suspension even 
of. tbe standing orders .of parliament, 
from aU the circumstances connected 
with that, proceeding, as well as from 
the speech the noble mover, every per¬ 
son was led to balie.ye.that tdinisters were 
ddtermmedtQ.|rofhr(ny or rather to abandon 
that 'System under which Ireland had so 
long -suffered cand to rempve those irri¬ 
tating causes of discontent which had so 
long and so.lamentably prevailed. Now, 
what been doou? Had measures of con- 
c^taUpn, % wbidt alone those evils could 
ba aiieyiated, been, resorted to ? No; a 
system of cofrekn. alone had been pur¬ 
sued*. What boon ,..had Ireland received 
dw^ng-tbo present session i* With the ex- 
cep^on oj^’ the I'eraission pf the window- 
kx,,«^ehbo8draitted to be a great boon, 
what,had been done for that country? 
The;f^;opie pf Ireland had, under the 
pressmpof actud ftonine and disease, re¬ 
ceived some. relief from grants made by 
that House*.*. If was, however, a temporary 
relief, meant to.meet a temporary disease, 
did npt enter into the general policy 


of the government of the day. Was, he 
Sroal^.as.fc^.th.e.T|tbe»]easiDg bill any effec¬ 
tual .reme^ the evils arising out of 
^ present. kO^P the esta-^ 

hih^«4.:chdrch ? , pouTu , any man who 
loq^.$on tithes as. producing any pof- 
kk'which was ftit 
coMider that bill as 
jky <thing.libe a r^edy ?,Witb rpspect to 

Houses ^ fasficPk dofng*.away, fbe evils 
fajfilam^Ph i|;r#y;affikk‘ed theik 

> --wrt.--. ^hen, had 

r'jf m 

promises 


|jj!^d,#j^iyei:|^rj.a!l,4hp, promu 


not. such 


mtbe 


, . , .j,. . e'r for jlie relief 

|“dbj^cSpa8'to tijie pas^ng 


pjf 4S^.^psu#dctiiti )»fit now, were much 
'strpmjer,,|Ma. alt.,the beginning of the 

aessipn»/ P.l«cp» J'PP®. 
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it wQs^nly j^assed to give time for per¬ 
manent measurea of amehoration had not 
been realised. The people of Ireland had 
expected rem^ial measures, ministers ^ 
held out Iiopesi that such would be in¬ 
troduced,^t all had ended jn disappoint¬ 
ment. In the next place, the'dispatches 
on which ifr was prof^sedly grounded, 
would at much warrant a perpetual as a 
temporary Insurrection act; as in the last 
page of them that bill was demanded, hot 
for any immediate protectihn, but to pro¬ 
mote ** the extenstdn- and cultivation hf 
peace and good order,’* In former ciiiea 
suchiQ measure had b^n asked for only 
as a remedy for'an existing evil t ’lmt here 
the recommendation whnt far beyond'tllat 
limit, and this most severe measure of 
coercion was pointed out forthe first time | 
as necessary " for the extensibh and cut-! 
tivation of peace and gopd order.** ' He 
very much doubted the propriety of pass- : 
ing such a law on documents so meagre j 
and jejune tis the disphtt^es n6w on the 
table. There was no period at which io- 
formatlon of a similar character and na¬ 
ture could not be laid before parliement. 
Tlie dispatches from lord' Whitworth, 
upon which the measure of 1816 had been 
founded, had been of a character e^sehi:^ 
tially differjmt. Why were anonymous 
conimunications to be laid' befitre parlia^ 
meat, and how could they be d’^nded 
upon ’ He, as a magfstrate of Ireland, 
never wished but that his ihformatibn and 
his name, when he happened to be in com¬ 
munication with government, should be 
coupled together. He was anxious to be 
fairly and publicly r^onsible for what¬ 
ever he did in his capacity. H% 

believed that such would be the feel¬ 
ings of tho most respectable magistrates of 
Ireland. He believed, abo, that so far froh{, 
the people of Ireland feeling any prejudice 
against a magistrate ^ p^mfniipg 
duty,' they would estee^apd respect him', 
if he administdf^d justice fairly and fm- 
partially, however strictly. He 'waa.jdi8- 
posetl to accede to the act nov& proposed . 

* as a remedy for existing evils ;'be beifeVed 
it would be found useful'in'.qbietihg the' 
disturbed districts. Ttie crime eo-Vbich 
it referred was fairlj^ describ^,^'ahd''the 
punishment attached to k was not too 
■^eat. But. he would now, and mtist ever, 
protest against the ptbcipleivhich .Super¬ 
seded the trial by jury-ri principle in¬ 
troduced not onlymnwisely but unjustly; 
not only without evidence but against 
evidence of the mdst decislvcl character. If 
VOL. VII. 
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juries had been found either unWitliog'Or 
unable to do their duty, then, perhaps, 
he would not blame the legislature fur dis¬ 
pensing with tbo great constitutional prin- 
oiple of juty' trial. A measure thus in¬ 
fringing dpon the constitutional liberties 
of the people could’only be defended in a 
case of extreme emergency^ when, if the 
trial by jury were fbund at a particular 
eriod unsafe, it might besuspended. But 
ow stood the case here f Since the dis¬ 
turbance in the county of Limerick, the 
trial by jury was resorted to. Two special 
commissions had been held, and he be¬ 
lieved one if not both of these com¬ 
missions 'waa atten’ded by ihb present 
attom^-general for Ireland. No jurors 
could have assembled under circumstances 
of greater terror and apprehension than 

S trevailed at the period to which he re- 
brred. They were assembled under cir¬ 
cumstances that nUghi liave shaken the 
resolution evbn of the most constant and 
firm-minded men; yet, though placed in 
this perilous situation, it was impossible 
for any juries to behave with a more un¬ 
daunted spirit [Hear!]. He confidently 
asserted in the hearing of the attorney- 
general for Irelaodi that no men had ever 
perfotmed'a pubiiq trust with more un¬ 
daunted spirit than the juries of Munster 
at the late special commission [Mr. Plun¬ 
kett dsaeoteo). The right iton. gentleman 
assented. What'prctence was toere then 
for abolishing jury trial', in similar cases 
[Htmr. hear, hear!]. If the experiment 
m trial by jury, had been attempted under 
all - possible disadvantages, and if it had 
been found to answer every purpose for 
which it was originally instituted—that of 
aflbrdiqg substantial justice—^hc would 
turn round and boldly ask, parliament, 
what good reason could be adduced for 
suspending the great* constitutional right 
of the country ? [Hear, hear!]. It was 
jn 'tbe power of the magistrates, under 
this bill, to try the accused pafty without 
a-jewy; it was in their power to extend to 
the prisoner in the dock, if they pleased, 
the niercifuMnteiposltion of a jury; but 
sorely a jury trial should have been ibi: 
rule, and not the exception [Hear!]. TJie 
right boB. gentleman (ISfr. Goulburn) lud 
taken care to speak only of the origin of 
the present insurrection; he seemed to 
consufer the present insurrectiore as pe¬ 
culiar in its nature and origin, whereas 
the causes of this and all previous ones 
were the same. If he looked into the crir- 
respondenee in the British Museum, hu 
5 F 
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would find that even in 1640 and 1650, 
the very same causes which were now 
spoken of, the mode of letting prop'ertv, 
the oppression ef the peasantry, aad the 
local impositions, were referred to as the 
causes of evil in Ireland. If they could 
pass amcasure of filly times the strength 
of the Insurrection act, supposing such 
adamantine legislation were within the 
power of parliament,nit would only skin 
over the wound, not heal it. When con* 
ciliatory measuTes wore called for, the 
answer was “ the house is on 6re, first 
extinguish the fiamea, and then we may 
talk of improveraeni/' Bot hotly Could 
the legislature be justified, when, for years, 
the same evils were daily recurring and 
increasing, without any efiicient eftbrt on 
the part of tlie government to put an end 
to them ? What had been done for Ire¬ 
land ? Had not an inquiry into the state 
of that country bden refastyi ? Had any 
thing'l)een done which woidd conduce ^ 
its permanent improvement ? When the 
motion of his right hon..friend (the niem* 
ber for Waterford) for an inmiiry bad 
been brought forward, what had been its 
result ? It had been refused*; and that re¬ 
fusal had been justified on the ground that 
the House, in courtesy, ought to wait until 
they saw what gevemment was ^ont to 
do. They had waited, and they now MW 
that government bad done nothing, and 
were not disposed to do any thing effec¬ 
tual. How had the subject of the titbe 
system been met when that treasure bad 
been brought forward by his hon. friend 
(sir John Newport) in an amendment'to 
the motion of the bon. member ibr Aber-; 
deen i That motion had been met by ca» i 
rying the previous' question ; and ftis t 
aficr the strongest decimations of opi*' 
nion ever made by^the individuals most 
intimately acquainted with Irelstod and her 
real interests. Such was the. conduct of 
the present government.,, What bad been 
the remedies resorted to by the best gnd 
wisest men in times and cases simila'I, to 
the present ? He would read to .the HoQse' 
n fpw words from the recomnaendation of 
the celebrated lord Bacon,, In which that 
great; philosopher, in ispeaking of the best 
mode of rendering Ireland happy and proa-. 
per.Qii8, thus stat^ his sentimental—The. 
icductioD of that country, as well to civt- 
hty and justice as to obedience and.peace, > 
which things, as ai&irs pow stand, Tbold' 
to be inseparable, consisteth iu four points. ' 
—1. The extinguishing the relics of the 
war." He (Mr. Rice) would call on the 
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government to extinguish the ref^s of 
party feelings. The 2nd point was, “ the 
recovery of the hearts of the people." 
Now, be would ask of the .House,' and of 
the members of all past^dministrations 
since the Union, whctiier any o^ measure 
luid been set on foot, which had for its 
object “ the recovery of the hearts of the 
people” [Hear, hear!]. The 3rd point 
was, the removing of the roots and oc¬ 
casions of new troubles.’’ He demanded 
of tb.e House, whether die Insurrection 
act was the true mode of removing the 
' roots, and occasions of new troubles” 
[Hear, bear!]. And if the Insurreetkm 
! act were n'ot likely to have that effect, he 
would ask, which of the noininally reme¬ 
dial measures that had been introduced 
of late years was calculated to remove 
the roots and occasions of new troubles ?’’ 
[Hear, hear!]. The 4th point was, 
“ I^aotations and buildings.” These 
might not in themselves be applicable to 
Irdand in her {U^sent circumstances; but 
reasoning by analogy, and looking to the 
encourt^emtmt of her iislieries and ma- 
nu&ctures, the principle was perfectly 
just. ^Bacon went on to say, that—“ I’cy. 
wards the recovery of the hearts of the 
people there are but three things in rerum 
natura: 1. Religion';’’ which (observed 
Mr. Rice) impliecf the most extensive 
toleration. 2. Justice and protection.’’ 
By this was meant, not only an equal ad¬ 
ministration of the law, bot that it should 
be equally accessible to all. The 3rd 

E oint was-^‘< Obligation and reward.’’ 

Nd these come within the character of 
^e Insurrection act? [Hear, hear!]. On 
mis third bead Bacon had expressed him- 
self:—** S. Obligation and reward.— 
prahiium et pcena. I am persuaded that 
dif a penny in the pound which hath been 
spent *a (for this war is but pama, 
$ chastisement oC^rebels, without fruit or 
emolument to the ^ate) bad been spent 
f» pr^iOf that is, in rewarding, things 
bad'pever grown to this extfemity."^ He 
](^r. RhJftJ, in quoting the passage rela¬ 
tive to justice, did not mean to ssy, that 
justice was. adminutered in Ireland with 
unfairness,or partiality; but he ^as bound 
to state thphd system which would render 
justice accessible to all did not exist in 
Ireland. Thd expense of legal proceed¬ 
ings operate^ in many cases, as a denial 
of justice; and-when the poor could' not 
have redreSs by law, they would undoubt¬ 
edly seek it try some other means. The 
censequence resulting from such a system 
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was, ^ot merely the injustice which one 
party inust unaroidahly be subject to. 
The e^l extended farther. The poor, 
when denied justice by the law, Vould 
endeavour to w5rk out a wild and savage 
kind of justice for themsekei|; and the 
want of a legal remedy was, in many in** 
stances, thd occasion and pretence fbr 
serious violations pf the peace. This was 
one cause of the crimes by which that 
country was too frequently degraded.' As 
an illustration of this part of his argu¬ 
ment, the hon. gentleman referred to a 
case which came within his own know¬ 
ledge. An kidividual died, leaving-15^. 
or to certain persona. Tbe^xecu^or 
got possession of the property^' and the 
legatees, to whom he refused to deliver 
it up, proceeded against him in the As¬ 
sistant Barrister’s court. When the cause 
came on to be heard, the assistant bar¬ 
rister stated, that he had no jurisdiction 
with respect to legacies,'und the piaintifk 
were nonsuited. They then got an en- 
gagement from the executor to pay the 
demand, and on this engagement they 
again sued him in the Assistant Bar- 

« |ter*s court: but the same objection 
as taken, and successfully taken. Wliat 
did they then do ? ^bey proceeded cri¬ 
minally against the party, and turned into 
a breach of the peace that which was, ip 
fact, a civil question. It was a common 
thing, as the hon. member for Mayo (Mr. 
Browne) had fdrmMy stated, when any 
dispute arose about the tenure of lands, 
to break the peace, and lay an information 
for the purpose of deciding, in the slibpe 
of a criminal question, that whieji tii# 
law did not enable them to set ;at rest, in' 
any other way. The legislature' bad 
done away with wager of Mttle' in* thk 
country; but the Stamp act, sanctioned 
and upheld by the gefttleiflen OTposh©; 
had indirectlyencoardgt^ in frefSnd.’f A 
laugh.] Whe^ his Hght Iron. '('Mti i 

Grant) had. On a fcrmCr ocL^oni'iekUed> 
on t^e landfords 'of Ireland 
.better habitation and‘ ; hiore* Enlarged 
Comforts for their‘teMnlii^’ hei f6.r|^t, 
that their good wishies' btid'klwny* jbren 
opiposed by the gentlemen'belbngihg ^tb 
his majesty’s Treasury.;^ Frelknd And 
always met a formidable antagonist' in 
the person of the ebancelfirt‘of ttie 'mt- 
chequer for- the time"' being: Whatever 
miglit have been done for the lower orders 
w that country was rendered of no tfvali 
by the counteracting'influence of therig^t 
lion', gcntlemtn who presided over tfte 
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taxation of the country. How did the 
case stand 1 What qntouragement did the 
people generally receive? if they built a 
house,* it must be with taxed timber; if 
they enjo^^ed the liglH and air of heaven, 
U must be through taxed windows; if 
tliey wished to enjoy the warmth of a Bre, 
it must be at a taxed hearth. If they 
were desi/ous of drinking any liquor 
stronger than water, they could only in¬ 
dulge themselves by paying a tax. Now, 
what effect had this system of severe taxa¬ 
tion produced I He would prove that in 
proportion as taxes were increased, crime 
also increased—and, v/re versa^ If they 
looked to the number of convictions In 
eriminal cases, as compared with the rise 
and fall of duties on malf and spirits, they 
would find this proportion clearly esta¬ 
blished 




5>uty. 

Cruninal ConvicUbns. 

Malt. Spirits. 

In 1615 there were 771 ... 

14#. 0:1. Ss. 6d. 
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17 
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17 

1618 
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9 

1819 

• • tt 631 

14 

1880 

^ w 7^3 •» 
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Profe this it appeared, that whenever there 
was a decrease in the duty on malt and 
spirits, there was also a decrease in crime. 
The hon. gentleman iheh proceeded to 
anitnijidvert oti the {frevnlence of illicit 
distillation' in Ireland; and d'emanded 
hdw could country gentleteen enforce 
the lak c^inst others, wbeit they were 
thempidves but bfted in the habit of 
dung spirits illegally manufactured; and 
eheourUging tiidr tenants in habitual vio- 
latfOlM ef the’law.' It was impossible that 
gCyecbment could put down distillation 
mTrehiad, imtil, by lowering the duties^ 
they remUyt^ the temptation, to cooimit 
Wd b^pce. In agreeing, however, with 
,j;he limitations he had stated to the patt¬ 
ing of the bHJ, he did nbt rely altogether 
on his own Opinion; The magistrates of 
^be.eqtfnty hr Llmeridc hqd solicited a re¬ 
newal of the bill,'although they wished to 
ieU dJi t^eradUu in the mode of trial. He 
ithoUght:fhUteH Opihipn coming from such 
jl iq^uUtter wits entnied to great considera- 
"tiOrt. ' -It way,’'the#erove, wom. a wish td 
nremotO an. inquiry into the state of Ire¬ 
land, and not from any wish to oppose 
the bill itsClf,; that he should give liis vof^ 
foV.Hie amendment. . ' 

' Mr. Secrctavy.Pce^ said, that in eirety 
instance of conviction under tlie Insurrec¬ 
tion act, the same consideration had been 
given, as would Iiave been bestowed upon 
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it had it occurred under the ordinary not in the power of that House to r^nicdy 
jmisdiction ^of the laws. The highest this; but it was in the power of govem- 
cicdit was du^ to the lord licutenani, for ment to mitigate the evil. The pleasure 
the manner in* whicli he had uniformly now dnder consideration .was hostile to 
exerpised the prerogative of mercy. He every moral feeling. If required the 
denied that the conduct of the government father to inform against the so^, and the 
of Ireland had justified the gentlemen op- sttn against tlie father, or made them liable 
posite in stating, that the su^ensioti df to the same penalties. This tvas contrary 
tl^e Habeas Co>pu$ act was demanded to every principle of good feeling and 
Irpm a lust of power.'' The hon. member moral duty. He could not but regard the 
for Limerick, objected tp the re-enactment Catholic question as one fruitfhl source 
of the Insurrection act, because no inquif^ the miseries which afflicted Ireland, 
had been made into the state of Ireland; Many years back a cohSideration of the 
but had that House shown any reluctance tithe question had been promised; but 
to inquirCuinto the tliree great subjects of such a consideration parliament cer- 
Cathollc emancipaltion, tithes, and edu- tainly had not j'ec gone into. One simple 
cation ! The minute attention which had fact upon the subject was suffleient. 
been given to the subject of illicit distil- Perhaps there were in Ireland 700,000 
lation nas another proof that Irish affairs Protestants; all the remainder of the po> 
were not neglected in that House. With pulaiion being folloW.ers of the Catholic 
respect to'thc scarcity of food now existing faith. The revenue of the church in that 
in tliat country, it was a subject of great counti'y was larger in proportion than 
delicacy and difficulty, and one in which those m any other country of Europe; 
government could never interfere, before And the mass of that revenue was exacted 
great partial distress had arisen. Wauld from persons who had no interest or 
It have been wise in government to pre* feeling in thd ^stem which they so main- 
vent, by a premature interposition, that tained. He nrmly believed that a fair 
exhibition of public benevolence which independent income might be given to th|L 
had gone so far to alleviate the existing clergy of Ireland, and yet the bulk of tire 
distress. With regard to tithes, eve^ population be relieved from the oppressive 
pledge which Ifad been given by liis.nobm system of tithes; ana, some time or other, 
friend at tliecommhnceroeot of the session measures to that effect must be adopted, 
had been fully redeemed.. The hon. and Sir J. Newport was not prepared to 
gallant member had quoted a passage from take upon himself the responsibility of op> 
n IVeoch wriief, on this subject, which ha posing the present measure, Under the 
(Mr. Peel) professed himself wholly un- circumstances upon which it was de- 
able to understand. This writer talked of manded; but he thought that its con- 
*' uniting the (jaunts and canticles of 9 II thiuanCe ought to be limited to the Ist of 
times with the fruits and dowers of all ^aV next. He trusted, however, that no 
seasons.'*. [ A laugh.j 'jbe right hon. gen* fartner prolongation of the law would be 
tleman coapluded by supporting the mo* ^fbund requisite; for heavy would be the 
tion, and by protesting qi^rst any modi* ’evil>>f teaching Ireland to belie*'e that, in 
fication of the Idsurreq^tfon a^t ds calcu* ='Bpite nf all the promises held out to her 
latcd to produce all the ev|^ pPan untten*. at the Uniod, she was still to remain the 
stitutioqalraedsure witbpMt 9 ny‘of the Victim of petia^ statutes. Forty three 
vantages abiqh would apiae from ibepfe- 'years had now elapsed since one of the 
sent measure., * ^ >> gre&thSt, lawyers^ and slStesraen of his 

Mr. Jl Baid,,tKat''nQ^bit>g,t>u^ a. cnBntiy, the lord*^ clifef bhron l^urgh, 
system of coercion liadl^eo pursued in i^4kin^*of tlte *i4ituatio«l# as to penal 
tnc government of treland‘for the 'la^t ifevs, ^r'J/efand; 'had Said, •• penalty, 
two centuries; and Vl)At.oad'|ieed tli bdbfsJlrfae;!^pridIrelWfd,aresynonymoos, 
fpoffs of that system >r-io'surrec^p 'thd and wirfrtett 60 the margin of her 

rebellion. He would put it to the House fflaint^Ddtiftreiettehl of Wood.’" If the 
wbetheri .during all thkt ‘period, qnyfeir Iribh 'itferd qliln^ad from the laws under 
attempt, had been made to redress the 'which they ITvedV'Td Whdt cabse but td a 
real ^evjmces of Ireland f cause 'defective goivemmeitf cbnld that alienation 
of t^e gregteat evils in.that country was, be 'hterlbed ? He did say that rolnis- 
that the acqupiers, of Ipd were made re> tc^k had not dbne thfflr duty towards Ire- 
sponsiblc fur rents which could not be met lartdS,' He had the highest respebt for the 
by any industry or fair ingenuity. It wds iroblc person'at (hC heafd of the Irish go- 
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vernijftnt; but hig confidence in po mtat 
shouitl prevent him from speaking where 
he tlrought negligence was apparent. If 
the lord lieut^iaut was new, the eabinet 
was not new. 'The n<d}le maiquis oppo¬ 
site of ai4 men was boumUto seek a re¬ 
medy for the distresses of Ilelapd: tgr 
it was under his auspices that she liaa lost 
her independent legislature. He re¬ 
gretted to see that from some qf the 
statements on the table of the Houses the 
measure wore more the appearance of a 
permanent measure than anv of fpra^r 
Insurrection acts. They alluded 10 a sort 
of moral improvement which was to grow 
out of it. Now the measure was. in its 
whole naturifand tendency, not moral but 
coercive; and he would t^l^ the House, 
that for any purpose ofmpi;Silim|>roTemeoti 
coercive measures would not be eifectual. 

Mr. Plu7tkett said, ne considered the 
present measure as a> lamentable evil, 
which could only be jusUfied by the ex¬ 
treme necessity of the rase. Us a per¬ 
manent measure he should not merely 
deprecate it, but eposidfer it*as amounting 
to an extinction of the constitution of Ire¬ 
land ; and in that light he knew jt wgs 
viewed by the noble marquis at the 
head of the government of that country. 
If he thought for a moment that t/ie 
passing of the pretSent measure was to 
supersede the necessity of measures of 
amelioration, lie woula be the last man 
to consent even to its temporar^^ enact¬ 
ment. That there was no indisposition In 
the legislature to apply itse|f to such ob* 
jects, would be evident to all who looked 
at the past and presept conditiqn of Ire¬ 
land, If any country in the world Md 
made greater progress, in c^viriastipn 
during the last half century then anodlCiy 
that country was Ireland,. Xethon. oaenjr 
bers rocoll/^t the fun^,w»sUiJVeist^/hau 
truly been ihe.vjcMm ok pepfUjawa. ,tmt 
them remember those tfhi 9 |i, ju 

chlet baron Bhrgh (brcibjy e^preMhed it, 
“ had visitad the Cathol'^^iu 
autf acGompaoiod him* tq, Us, grave.*' 
Those lawa were now, »more. Was 
that nothing done for,, jcouplyy? 
'niirty-eigbt years agp Iceland yiood oe^ 
titutc alike of commercial^adyantsge and 
constitutional privilege. iSVerq the 
tile laws,, the free trade, which,liadpeen' 
given to her, nothing ? And had there been 
any indisposition on the part of jgoveri^- 
meot to the granting of those immind- 
ties ? Upon the question of emancipation, 
dt&rent opinions were antertaiaea. JFpr 
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himself, he confessed he thougiit it the 
prijne measure for the salvation of Ire¬ 
land*; hot those were no trucfriebdH to 

the success of thak measnre, who said_ 

“ give us cnaancipation, or we will not 
give you the mebns of securing the tran<* 
quill}^ of the coobtry.” He TcU the im¬ 
portance of emipiclpation as a political 
measure, but did hot believe that it 
had a jot to do vlllj^ tb© tfdhWes trhich at 
present were agitating Ireland. Th© 
wretched people el ho Vrete in arhis against 
the goy,ernm*eoi of the would jpay 

no more regard to emancinatioa ifit werp 
presented to them,' than tney wodld phf 
to that elegant passage which th© gallant 
member who spoke second in the debate 
hod supposed to have some reference tp 
the subject before the House. He agreed 
that it was the duty of government to ori¬ 
ginate their own measures, qnd not to 
look to gentlemen on the other side; 
but with resdect to tithes in Ireland, go¬ 
vernment had originated its measure. It 
true that gentlemen opposite treated 
thp measure as ineifectivo and unsatia- 
factory; but the answer of government 
was, **,It is the best measure which, un¬ 
der the circumstances, we have been able 
to bring forward.''^ If hoti. gentlemen dis¬ 
liked that measure, gpvprnment leas en¬ 
titled io say—** Propose to us another, 
and'we will take it into consideeatfon,” 
Government bad don4^ the best which It 
could do. It was not disposed lo take 
up principles which some honourable 
roeAiDers were desirous of adopting. The 
’hod. member who treated the rights of 
the church as different from the rights 
of the land-owner, and thought that go¬ 
vernment had a right to resume the 
tiroperty of the church whenever It was 
expedient, had introduced*a principle 
whWh pgt an end fo the safety of pro- 
p'l^rty altogether. The principle which 
that bon. Member Was desiyias of apply- 
in'g to the rightrof the churdh, some one 
els© would apply to the property of the 
land-ewner; a inifd Would carry it to the 
rlgldk hf tbeAind'holdhr; and a fourth to 
every spediCi of brivate property. Ifhon. 
geqtihtnen knew the state of the country 
a lif^Ie more intlnute^, the}/* would not 
Objjeet to the' present measure. There 
never wa4 fb any country pretending to 
civilikation,’'a mote rigorous system of 
despotism than that exercised by those 
ptiscreants, the’lcaders of^the disaffected. 
The murders and other crimes and croel- 
ties, of which they were cither tlie direct 
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^pctratoMt or the cause, were horrible. 
Their object, undentablv, was, to 
themselves of the whole landtU piopfcity 
of the country. From his ofKciat >'itua* 
tion, he had access to know, that wlien 
the Insurrection act was in furch, crimes 
were restrained, and when tiiat act waa 
not ia force, they bioke oat. The act 
was very similar to that which he bad 
proposed in 1807, (baling the lieute* 
nancy of the duke of Bedford, lie 
had tliat morning received a comimi- 
nication from the crown solicitor of the 
county of Coik, informing him that a 
great part of the law expenses for ^at 
county urdse from its having to maintain 
in its gaol a hundred persons, ndt critni* 
nsls, but witnesses, who souaht security 
there troin the terrorists who desolated 
the country. The communication like*> 
wise addedj that one of them who had re« 
linquished the protaction afforded him, 
had faliun a victim to the vengeaoce of 
thobo infuriated wi etches. ' 

Mr. Grattati wished the btU to be UnpU 
ed to the Ibt of May. He trusted the 
House would feel it its duty to radke a i 
serious inquiry into the 8tate*of Xrelniitt. | 

The House divided: For,the original 
motion, 135: For sir R. Wilson’s amend¬ 
ment, 17. . . 

List qf the Minority. » 

Birrelt, S. M. Nugent, lord 

Beunut, hon. 11. G, Patoer, Q. F. 

Com mnon, L. Ricard^ X>. 

Cradock, S. Xlobarts, Cot. 

Fitzgei aid, lord W. Stewart, W. 

Home, J. Whitbread, 8. C. 

Hutchinson,hon.C.H. Williams, Jf. 

Maberty, John ibilexs. f 

Monk, J, Bi WiUon, su R. 

Moore, P. , Suutb^J. ^ I 

The House went into the dodimi(lee,‘ 
in which a division took place on sir' 
Newport’s motion, for HmifiMg‘thre''4<iid'^ 
tion of the hill to the 1st hf May, ins'tead' 
of the Ibt of Augitst: For «i«^^. Newport's 
motion, 37* Against itiM. ’• • ^ 

Li^ of the i 

Brown, D. Glenorohy,vis. ' i»< 

Barrett, S.M. QsIiUaiuJ. , t, 

Bkidtes, H. ‘ lUqne,^, i 

Bernal, R. Hutcliip5on,hoq,C.K» 

Brougham, Hamilton, lot^ 

Conrannon L. Hill, lord A. ' 

Craaock, S. Kingibordi^, lord 

Calvert, C. Lanuton, 

Calcraft, J. Lamb, hou G. 

Fitzgerald, lord W, Monck, J. P. 

Grants J.K Msrun,J, 
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Maberly, J. 
Maijoribanks, S. 
Newport, hou. sir J. 
Nugeut^ lord 
Palmer, C. P. 
Painell, sir H. 
Prune, hon. F.** 
Powlett, hon. W. 
Ricardo, D. 


Robarts, Col. * 
Rice, 1.3. ^ 

Robinbon, sir G. 
Stewax, W. 

W ilbOh, sir R. 
Williams J. 
Wood, alddrman 

TEiitn. 

Davies, £ol. 
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Tunsday, July 9. 

Bbsach op Priviikoe—Complaint 
AGAINST Mr, Hope AND Mh. Menzies.J 
Mr. W, Courtenay rose, to h^ng under 
the notice of the House two recent* pub¬ 
lications, to which he considered it neces¬ 
sary to call their very serious attention. 
The House would lecollect that some lit¬ 
tle time ago, an hon. member (Mr. Aber- 
oromby) called for a parliamentary in¬ 
quiry into the Conduct of the lord advo¬ 
cate of Scotland in relation to the public 
press of that country. In the course of 
the debate on Uiat occasion, the hon. 
member was .sender the necessity of taking 
uptm himkelf the disagreeable part of an 
acousOT. Disagreeable as that office must 
have been to the feelings of the hon. 
member, it would not be doubted that he 
was (hen discharging one of the most im- 
poitant functions which a member of the 
House of Commons could exercise. Any 
thing, therefore, which interfered nith 
the tree exerci»e of such a function must 
be considered as a breach of the piivileges 
of that House, In the course of tiic ob* 
senrationf which the hon. end learned 
cetitleroan had made on the evening al- 
Miiodi tiv he was called upon to make 
tome isdiarks on the conduct of certain 
psaaODS colUiected with public eraplpy- 
qtOiMs in Scotland. Those remarks ap> 
peaced/ to hsive elicited the particular 
qpmnMBtl of which, he (Mr. C.) was now 
i^ieskiog irwa the parties concerned; and 
ito ithe.poblicaliont in which they were 
OooMmMi il was hia to *^iill the at- 
tetihkm the House. Ho held in'lits 
hani4*a pamplilotb entitled ** A Letter to 
the* heo. Jmmes Aberosomby, by John 
Mrk Hope ttppeared to be one 
hidiyicNials on vvbtiso proceedings 
i^il, membdrihad thought it requisite 
to s»me>Eedcc(ioRS. Now, through* 
oM die leUevi diet sort of spirit was visi* 
Ae, which, wheo applied to words spoken 
by<afl lion, member in* die conmienuous 
disobargo of hie duty trithin these walls, 
diiLappear « most open and daring vmla- 
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tion the privileges of parlmmeot. The 
passages were of a nature to provoke feel* 
ings of hostility, and to bring the writer 
into direct personal altercation and con¬ 
tact with the individual to whom they 
wore addressed. That such was the ma¬ 
nifest tendency of this pubircation, he 
thought the House would at once agree 
with him. Ho would read one or two 
passages only, which appeared to him to 
be couched in the moat improper, and 
even gross, language. The letter of Mr, 
Hope began by •describing theoccasioo 
out of which it had arisen; it spoke of the 
reports whicji had appeared of the" boa* 
gentleman’s speech, and tlieo expressed 
the opinion df the writer that tOMo re^ 
ports were correct. The writer thdfl ad¬ 
dressed himself to the liOn, membdl^t .aift 
suming him to be the. undoubted: speaker 
of the speedi so reported,: mtd af^rwards 
expressed himself thus: ** Oa the gross 
injustice to the defendants, residtrogTrom 
this perversion, of the privileges'of parlia* 
nientary discussion, in order to aid tbb 
private action of a political associate) and 
to prepossess and prejudice the minds of 
the public, from whom the jurv -must 
afterwards be selected, it is needless to-' 
enlarge.” With the hon. gentleman whose 
speech was thus aftacked, be was in no 
way politically associated ; but on- vrlial« 
ever side of the Houses man ni%btlmp4 
pen to vote, if his speech was delivered oa 
the conscientious expr^ion of his senti¬ 
ments, it was the bounden dutj^ of that 
House to prohibit the aftplicatkm to it- of 
language amounting to a charge of iwstw 
verting the privileges «f parliainent to ifayti 
most base and unworthy-motives. There 
were other passages in abesarned^m: 
much the same character,* < One ->of 
passages was to thisf efieotti '*^.t7pon whai' 
grounds you and sir James Mabkincosli, 
Irnve proceeded in. the .attaele wh^ 
have severally made upoh 
posed conduct* as a coorisbk in 
and depending aedeav, X'^bave doiunilbiia' 
of exactly ascertaining. > fi jaVievy pot^ld'^ 
' thift the wilful misrepresentddow't(jf Otha^' 
may have induced yon to thiuS yeieritehet 
aaje in the ^raund^ of thii attack. > plat" 
(•'hatover was-che ttotura df 'your 
roation)~that the CireumUfincea in'ques¬ 
tion hove been anxiously’, Hkr /tt ieasf has¬ 
tily, and therefore unwitnrantably, seized 
hold of, for the purppse of imputing my 
otiioial conduct to flagitious motives^ can* 
not be' denied. 'Whether you truly hew 
lieved the statements wbfch you were mtr 


fbl‘#ard and reaily to make, is u question 
I qpnnot permit myself to ask. The in- 
justfee, ifliberality, and intemperance of 
the comments, with which these state¬ 
ments were Bccmnpanied, you cannot now 
dispute.”* He was convinced tlfht tho 
Aon. and learned member himself was the 
only person in that House who would op¬ 
pose the coarse which be (Mr. C.) was 
now pursuing. Bu^ much'as be respected 
his hon. and learned friend,' be did not 
feel that parliament ought to consult his 
wishes upon such an occtsbqt they were 
bound to preserve their' character and 
dignity^ and to see- that their most im¬ 
portant privili^es were presetted invio¬ 
late. The pamphlet went on to impute 
to Ins bon. and learned friend the having 
mode nn attack upon the writer, knowing 
it'to be totally unfounded. I-low could 
iliey boast of the freedom of^lebatc, if 
any act of p^iic duty was to be followed 
up hysuch attacks as those contained in 
this pamnhlet. He had now stated the 
oal^ of Mr. Hope^s letter: but there was 
anotlser matter so connected with the let¬ 
ter, that he thought it necessary to bring 
it befote the House. In the Courier news¬ 
paper of tlifr preceding evening, there had 
appeared a l^ter from a Mr. Menzies, an 
advocate, addressed to tbe^same hon. mem¬ 
ber, and whicit kt|srrivould seem to have 
beeif sentyiih a comment to the editor of 
that print^ ^e letter purported to coma 
from Mr. Menziea ;.and the commenf .was 
in these words^ ** In wltat you put fotrth 
;bs 8 fair of Mr. Abercromhy’s 

speech, improper motives were by very 
'Stropg inuendo.and'iropIicmioD attributed 
:tO me. Such imputations 1 regard with 
the most perfset scorn; and I have now 
|shown that, whoeviw was the real author 
;’qf/;thnni| .they were altogether 'umvar- 
.raoted,gaoundleBa,ahd false.** He should 
iwish t^ House well to consider the spirit 
and language of these twoi i^ihUcatioDS. 

him it appeared tlrnt they farmed a 
naft. of that fatal' ayatera >whicli had of 
late hpen manifetting itself in this coun- 
'try, end wh^’ft'Vi^h^’time the House 
should eflectuaiiy pift down. He thought 
they would Whcurvfitb him iji thinking 
that the object of,'both these publicar 
tions wiss, to tnakie e^rsenal quarrel grow 
out of the discharge pf a most painfal and 
unplqasqat duty, which a member of that > 
House had^tbouj^t proper to undertake. 
He should “flrst put in the papers, -the 
^ost objctAionable- passages of which he 
had himself marked, and then move a re- 
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06lotioit, that tbaUMlriteft pamages «rhicb 
the papers ad put hi v^ntamed, ambunjed 
to a bfeidtcii hf the privileges of "that 
House. ' . 

The latd printed Letter, an^ the said 
newspaplt^, were delivered in at thp 
dnd certain passages in the saiu 
]^ted Letter were read. After which. 
iCf. Courtenay moved, “ That the said 
Muted Letter is in hteach of the prhrt* 
of this Hou«e/* 

The Marquis of Londonderry obierved, 
that in some instances the House bad at 
ence voted the puper complained of to be 
a breach qf privnege,,bnt m other cases it 
bad postponed counng to a decisiou till a 
future day. 

The speaker was aware that both 
courses had frequently been taken; but 
be believed the course taken when it wai 
a construetive bieach of privilege, differed 
ftom that which b&d been pprsuM Inhere’ 
the breach was positive and diitinbL 
The question now was whether thhre had 
been a comment, And what were the tepuli 
in which that comment was douched. If 
there had been a comment Ot alt, there 
was an end to the question a^t brOadfa of 
privilege. 'W ** 

Mr. Wynn agreed the qoPtOnts ^f 

the paper, whi^ <4iad not been redd, had 
no imatlon to the question then befo^ tho^ 
House; but as thcT passagoi whidi iind 
been read might be mitintud*^ dr aggra* 
vated bv the other parts of the doehmOnti, 
it was aCsfrtdile that the Houm should be 
put in ponesslon of the whole* In the 
case of Mr. Reeves the whole of a long 
pamphlet had been read at the table, 
^is, however, was inconvenient, as the 
atteDtima of the Home could not be sd 
fixed on thd article wfaO^ rending, aa to 
make them ibUy*ai^ttdotl^ widi ft, 
therefore He thought We uunrae nal, 

to postpone the further ' 

eubject tilUe-iporitiir. 

Mr. Titmeu erm j^e^dddfy'df. 



whole pamphlet might have effect ^f 
mit^ting the rigour* of the hd 

ought to have it read. ^ ^ 

Mr* Wynn said, that in the mse of Mr. 
Hobhouse, the consideration of th# sub¬ 
ject had been o4idurned for a dap. TIf&t 
course be thoogm vrould be>desTiNblb 
pursue now, * ' ^ 

The Speaker was aware that a gCdOC, 
variety of precedents wore to be 


[Idol/ 

and that two very di^rent coursds had 
frequently been pursued. One way was 
to decide that the writing charged was a 
brcaclf of their piivileges, .and then call 
the party to the bar to admit or deny that 
he was tiie au<^bor: the other wui, betoie 
deciding whether or not a breach of their 
privileges had been committed, to call on 
the author of a paper brought before them 
to defend or explain it, as In some cases 
it tVas thought tMs might influence their 
decision on the question, whether or not 
a breadi of privilege had been committed. 
But in a case where their proceedings had 
been eotnmented on, it mattered notwhat 
tbq terms were in which it had been so 
commepted on. The intefference with 
their iddiberations was m itself a breach 
of pi^Iege, and no explanatmn at the bar 
oonld alter the decision on that point, 
though it might materially affect the pro- 
ceedmgs consequent upon it. Under 
these circumstances it was for them to 
cbtisider whether they would suspend the ir 
decision Sn a case where there could be 
no doubt of a breach of privilege having 
been Committed. 

Thl^ Marquis of Londondern/ihooght 
the House would come to a decihion of 
the subject with more advantage after 
having considered tiie papers during an 
interval. But he thought it might in the 
nieahwhile, be proper for the House to 
desire the hon. member to attend in his 
place forthwith, and to require of him a 
pledge that no personal consequences 
woura ensue upon this matter. 

Mr. Tierrvby agreed with the noble lord, 
i^at the House ought to order the at- 
tdqdaiice of its membm- in his place, and 
t|^t no time should be lost in doing so. 
Ik ef course knew nothing of whaumas 
|UAHng, blit he owded he spoke with g^t 
anklbfy of mind, from the feelrags of 
Mebdsifip which he entertained for one of 
Ine j^mes. He implored the House 
thCimRH^i'ltlideiS'tH^ eiftertidned some 
dow as to the breach of nrivi- 
tn hbtftite in coming to a de- 
cl^n } ak they would theicby 

lera the to thpf oftier step, which was 
se Tndlspeusdbiy bece8#V, m order to 
prevent ifteimodrreu^ serious conte- 


Mr, Wyt& AM,lie should move for the 
afl^dattce of tiy bon. member forth« ith; 
bdt. In the 'tnesh tiihe, he tbonght the 
nmole" df 'dk^^d^hmaeota ought to be 

read: ’ ' 

•Lord BbmAgcantended that the whole 
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of th^ocuments ought to be read before ' sidered « motion against his hon. and 
the IlOuse came to a decision. The House learnedfuend. He was a member Of that 
ought not to come to a precipitate vote Hoihse; and they were bound, whilst they 
against absent parties. • vindiQited their privileges, to deal as 

Mr. Brougham could not avoid viewing lightly as possible with him; yet, without 
these pafiers, in the 6rst instance, as a i coming-to any vote as to the breach of 
breach of privilege. Incidental to the j privilege which bad been committed, 
main questton, another circumstance without-stigmatizing the.conduet of the 
claimed their attention, t.be chance of im- person guilty of that breach of privilege, 
mediate personal’ altercation. But tlte without doing ai^ thing against the 
question before them was, whether or not wrong doer, the House called upon the 
a breach of their privileges bad been com» party who had not offended».upon their 
ftiitted ? The ciscumstances to which he own member—to attend in bis place, with 
had alluded would only operate as a rea- a view of placing restrictions upon him, 
son fpr proceeding with all possible dis- wliilst the other party was suffered to go 
patch. There was a. material difference enlarge. In his ophliop, that w& a course 
between this "case and that of Mr. Hdb- of proceeding which ought no,t to be 
house. The circumstances attending the adopted, unless under apprehensions of 
latter case rpjght have been indecorous, immediate mischief; and not then, unless 
and might have been justly resented by where both parties were called before 
that House; but itdid not amopntto that them. The most regular, nnd^the most 
direct and immediate obstruction which parliamentary course cW’as, to pronounce 
an attack upon individual members of that the publication a breach of privilege. 
House, particularly an attack upon a sin- Whatever step should be taken, he hoped 
gle member for discharging bis parlia- would be unanimously adopted. The 
mentary duty, was calculatqd to accqm* Holise was bbnnd to do so, if it were only 
plish. All cases of libels upon that House to express its determination to put do\yu 
might be construed to amount to an a system which had been acted on in some 
obstruction; but there was a striking and cases, and i^ich threatened to tear up 
manifest distinction between those general by the roots every vestige of parliamentary 
cases and cases like that under conside- privilege. -There was no shadow of com- 
ration, which was nothing more nor -less parison between any attack, however gross 
than a direct personal attack . upoa a and .indecent, upon ^hat House in its cor- 
niember of parliament for discharging bis porate capacity, aqd an attack upon an 
duty. The House would see the para- individual, memimr, singled out by a party 
mount necessity of proceeding with effe.ct for the performance of his public duty, 
and v^ithuut delay. The first step.was to. that party couiifenanced and supported by 
declare that the conduct of the individual another party,-whom he (the member) 
amounted to a breach of privilege. The felt it his duty, as at were, to put upon 
next duty was, to take immediate steps t(f trial. Members of that House would be 
bring the party before the House. The fpund ready to, do thei^ duty in spite of 
Ho^e was in the habit of calling lyion tjie general attacks which wer^ and which 
members jn cases of pefsonal diffiireace, OMgut hb, made upon ^hp its 

and enforcing pledges that po,&rtherBtep|' cbuec.tive.ca|lacity; but, if an^indjvidual 
should be taken by them in those c^es was'to',lb.e singled out by a party, with 
the offence was committed in the, preseqe.,^ whom, in' tlie fiur discharge of his 4^uty, he 
of the House; the House .wa^ epmpete^^ to. caine.in contact, he did not /etf how gen- 
form a iudgn^pnt upon it, upipn tlpD^n. could be^ found fearlessly to dis- 

that judgment. An hon. charge ,t}ijeirpu1>tic duty, more especially 

ope occaafon overheard certain words tha^.. the mMt inyidip^ pprt bjf It. 
had.passed between two members in tile - Mf. ITynn ful^. conburred in all that 
lobby.; he informed the Hpuse.of tKe cir: bfid failen from .thp learned gentleman, 
cumsiance, aud. both gehUem^ii. ^pre Among the most saerbd aqd tmportant 
called before the House. (But in these duties which the House owed not only to 
cases neither party had causp to.cbmplajn'^ itself, btit to' the country, was that of 
of the decision—both'were present, and preventing, by every means in its power, 
justice w.as done between them.. Now, he the practice of making members respon- 
begged the H.ouse tp see the situation in sible for wbrds spoken within its walls, 
which his hon. and learned friend was That course, in a case like the present, 
placed. Tbe motion really might be con- was the best, which met with the most 
VOL. VII. ' SG 
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lie woulu there-' Iicvcul to have taken the roail for*. Scot¬ 
land. ^ 
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jreneral concurrence, 
fore withdraw his motion. 

The question. “ That the said prinCctl 
Letter is in breach of the privileges of this 
House,” was then agreed to, nem. 6$n. 

M r, IVi/nn said, they must now adjourn 
the farther consideration of the* sub¬ 
ject, or make an order for the printers to 
attend, in order to get at the authors. 

The Speaker thought it woql^ be better 
to order the printers to attend, and then > 
adjourn the further consideration of the 
subject till to-morrow. 

Lord Binning said, that one of the 
printers lived in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Tierney said, .that seven or eight 
days must elapse bbfore the printer could 
attend, and supposing the session to ter¬ 
minate before the author was brought up, 
Mr. Abercroroby would be bound by the 
order of the House, while the other party ' 
would beiat liberty to act as they pleased. 
Could any ono doifbt that Mr. John Hope 
was the author of the letter. If there 
was no doubt on the subject, perhaps the 
noble lord opposite could vouch for*the 
fact, and in that case it would not be 
iinpropor to order at once Mr. John 
Hope to attend the House.’ ” 

Lord Binning said, he 4)ad certainly 
not the smallest doubt thtft the letter In 
question was written by Mr. Hope. He 
was perfeptly convinced that 5fr. jlope 
would avow the letter at their bar, and 
he hoped the House wquid act on tbis 
statement. 

It was then ordered, ** That John Hrae 
esq. do attend tbis House on the Xfih 
instant.” Also “ That the hon. James 
Abercromby do attend this House in his 
place forthwith.” Then the letter ad¬ 
dressed to the editor of “ The Courie^ 
newspaper *was read, aiAl,* after a sboft 
conversation, it was .resolved, nm. coq. 
** That the said letter is in breach of the 
privileges of this Houseand Wiilgun 
Menzies, fsq. was ordered to attend the 
House on the l7tbiDSt«)L***lp course 
of the evening, the aerjeant qt arqpl id* 
formed the House, that ^moelgpUleri 
the messenger who had been fcnt to serve 
the order of the Houa.e on Mr. Abpr- 
cromby, was in attetrdance: Wbqreupon 
he was called in; and, being examined by 
Mr. Sj^akcr, stated that he had carried 
the said ■ order to Mr. Aberpromby's 
house in New-street, Spring Gardens, 
wliere lie was informed that Mr.'Aber- 
nomby left home this afternoon at 2 
o'clock, for ten days, and that he was tie- 
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Corn iMSOnTATiON On the 

order of the day for the third reading of 
this bill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he wished 
their lordships to pause before they passed 
a measure of so much importance. He 
took a view of the operation of the exist¬ 
ing act, and contended that instead of 
providing a minimum protection price, it 
had established a maximurr,. He com¬ 
plained of the inconsistency^of the ’noble 
lords opposite in now turning against their 
own measure, and read a passage from a 
speech of the earl of Liverpool, in which 
the noble earl expressed an opinion, that 
the Corn bill having passed, no alteration 
ought to be made in the system. In this 
Opinion ho also coincided, and therefore 
could not give his support to the present 
measure. He objected particularly to 
the time at which it was proposed, and 
thought it would be injurious to legislate 
prospectively. He would therefore move, 
Inat the bill be read a third time this 
day three months.” . 

The Earj of Harrowby conceived, that 
he was giving more effect to the existing 
act, % remedying the defects which it 
contained, and vindicated ministers from 
the charge of having abandoned the prin¬ 
ciples which they had formerly professed. 
.It was better to legislate now, than to wait 
011 prices should rise, and the public mind 
grow' full of anxiety and alarm. He con¬ 
tended, that the bill would prote advan¬ 
tageous to the British farmer, by prevent¬ 
ing \iillimited importation whenever t|orn 
•should rise above the protection price* 
He was not fine of those who. wished that 
(the price qf cllfn should reach 80$., for 
it wb\ild produce a corregponding rise iu 
the price of provisioAs; and as all <^yiU 
wll^e attended with some dbtnpensatioiit, 
qo thq p«%sent low price of provisions had. 
peeved beneffcial.to our manufactures. 

Lxnd. Enkirtfi epid, it was ^ruel to turn 
Upon thea^colturists/and tell them tb^t 
they had nnt*suffeted froin the change in 
4he -Currency',"and that they would be as 
' ^ell proteCteS with 70s. as they bad been 
with 80». 

Earl Grotvitndr said, that when he found 
the bill petitioned a'gainst by the whole 
agricultural body, he could not consider 
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it as *8 measure of relief to them. He 
thougfit it was favourable to every other 
interest save that of agriculture. There 
was no necessity whatever for legislafing at 
present jmon the subject. Why, there¬ 
fore, shoald there be aiiy»oljjectitin to 
delay ? 

Lo»d Redcsdale maintained that every 
bill founded on the principle of averages 
was founded on a wrong principle, as the 
average prices returned were not the true 
prices. But even if those prices were cor¬ 
rect, he should object to the time at which 
the present bill was brought in. He should 
prefet throwing the ports open to the im¬ 
portation of foreign corn, with such a dufy 
as would enaSle the British farmer to meet 
it in the market. 

The Earl of Carnarvon contended, that 
a great protecting duty was necessary, in 
consequence of the alteration in prices 
produced by the change in the currency. 
He thought the present bill preferable to 
the act already in existence, though both 
were founded on erroneous data. 

The House divided: Cbntents, 32; 
Not-contents, 16. The bill was then , 
passed. • 

Protests against the Corn Im¬ 
portation Bill.] * The following Pro¬ 
tests were entered on tne Journals: 

•* DissentientBecause this bill re¬ 
peals the regulations as enacted by the 
S/ftb of George 3rd, chapter 26, whereby, 
after long and minute examination into 
the state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom, it was by Parliament provided, , 
as necessary to adbrd to agriculture a de^ 
gree of protection equal to what the law 
gives to other branches of industry, that 
wh^t from abroad should not be, exposed 
to sale till the price in our marketsi 
amounted to 80s.f and at a time when it 
is admitted that foreign '.4eat can be im-^ 
ported at 33s. a quarter, it eimct^ that 
the foreign grower shall in future be ad¬ 
mitted to a dempetition with our farmers 
when*wheat is at70r* a quarter, wn paying 
'a duty of 17r. for the first, three iqonllja, 
and afterwards of 12s. till it rises toSQs. 

Under this bill, therefore, the farmer 
will not only be deprived of (he tUpnOpoIy 
he enjoyed in the home mafket, till wheat 
tfttaineu the price of 80s. the quarter, bur 
he will be exposed when it is at 70s. to a 
competition with the foreign grower, whose 
wheat, value 855., ntay, on paying the duty 
of 175., be brought into our market at 
52s. per quarter, and after the ports liave 


been open for three months mny be sold at 
47&,t a 4 hoar a duty 

of T 2 s. 

“ 'Hiat these regulations are ruinous to 
the ngricujtural interest cannot be doubt- 
Qll. The petitions on the table of this 
House, in the strongest terms deprecut- 
ing the proposed alteration in the law, 
sufficiently display the opinion of those 
whose habits give 4 hein practical know¬ 
ledge on the subject; whilst the com¬ 
mittee themselves, from whom the pro¬ 
posal emanated, by disclaiming ail inten¬ 
tion of rendering worse the present con¬ 
dition of the British .cultivation^ and pro¬ 
posing, as th'e bill enacts, tliat the 55 th of 
the late king should remain in force till 
wheat rises to 805. a quarter, have clearly 
avowed their opinion tliat the bill, when it 
takes effect, must prove injurious to the 
agricultural interest. • 

“ It is to jne, thorSfore, a subject of 
deCp regret, Wlien the distress of the 
British cultivator is so'feelingly described 
iiv tlm numerous petitions on our table, 
that this House should enact a regulation 
which, though it is only to take place a' a 
futute period,*cannot but produce imme¬ 
diate discottt^t: for to me it appears that 
every sense of political discretion, and 
every feeling that actcates a generous 
raind^ mu 5 t unite in pointing out, that the 
tfndment in which the legislature is unwil¬ 
lingly compelled to avow its incapacUy 
to devise any means of present relief for 
the distressed farmer, is the tinie^ of all 
others in which it ought to avoid an¬ 
nouncing a'future injury to his despairing 
mind. * Lauderdale.’' 

“ DlssENtiE'NT :^Because the act of 
the 55 th rf the late king, chapter 26, 
vvhich is partially repealed by rtiis bill, was 
brought into parliament by his innjesty's 
ministers to remove th*e admitted impolicy 
of unlimited importations of foreign grain; 
and 805 . per quarter for our own wheat 
(and other grain in proportion) was with 
the greatest deliberation adopted as the 
lotitbsLprice in our markets which eoold 
sustain foreign competition, under wiiich, 
therefore, it was enacted that our ports 
should be shut. ? . . 

** Because, from an obvious defect in 
that act, whenever wheat in our markeis 
rose to 805 . per quarter (other grain in 
proportion), importation was left free and 
unlimited, by which the protecting stand¬ 
ard immediately ceased to be protective ; 
as foreign wheat might then geiicrally, as 
now, be imported at about 325. per quar- 
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t«r, anti to arty extent; thereby manifestly 
enabling jobbers and specuiatorji tp.un^ 
dersell British growers, weighed down 
since the late war with a pressure ef taxa¬ 
tion nevelr before known or ^eard of in 
the worldi • 

■ ‘f Because, this defect in the act of the 
66th of the late king soon became the 
subject of universal complaint, three toil- 
Jiuns and a half quaaters of foreign grain 
Jiaving come free into our ports, and at 
very low prices, before their being shut in 
February, 1819i to the great depression of 
our markets ever since. 

** Because the prices of grain front' this 
and otheV causes having censed to be re- 
xnunerative, many petitions were presented 
to hia majesty’s 'ministers, and to both 
Houses of Parliament, praying for relief in 
this respect; and thereupon a committee 
was appointed to consider the justice of 
their complaints. *- . 

“ Because such committee, as appears 
b}' its report in a former session of parlia¬ 
ment, having pronounced that agrjcul- 
- turists of every description were con¬ 
suming their capitals without any present 
or expected returns which could be re- 
niunerativc, the House of Commons di¬ 
rected its inquiries to be' renewed in the 
present session, for the express and' only 
purpose of originating some farther relief 
from the ruinous depression of Cuf mar¬ 
kets. 

“ Because the House of' Conamons, 
theicfofc, in the consideration of this sub¬ 
ject, had no other duty cast upon it by 
the whole course of its own proceedings 
but to attend impartially to the universal 
complaints throughout the country, which 
unanimously attributed the distresses, to 
the undue «nd impi>Ktic» opening of the 
ports tinder the .existing law, without a 
reasonable and ftxed protecting duty, not 
liable to be defeated by fraudulent ever- 
nges, nor disturbed by perpetual Buctua- 
tions, when the ports were open.'Or'«hut- 
at the adopted standard. . ; ' ^ j« ■. 

*' Because, it was tfaelrefbre widi equal 
surprise and regret that I'read flfis bill 
when it was brought ^ before jiS,'which • 
ought to have bocnainstantly rejected, 
since it bosses by altogether .the> com* 

> plointnof the petitioners, wbieh itaauthors ■ 
have professed all along to act upon.and;^ 
to rdietre ; and although the superabund- ‘ 
ance of supplies over the demands on our 
markets had “been declared ity Ida ma- 
jesty’s-ministers to beilie grievaoces, yet 
ritie biU unaceoubtiddy adds to them. 
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without measure-or mercy, by leaving the 
ports open at 70s., though before shut 
until 80s., and by letting loose the bonded 
grain’at the lower standard, though now 
in the country to a grdat amount, and 
wititout any. protecting dutyf because, 
when it is notorious that foreign wheat 
(other grain in proportion)' may be ge¬ 
nerally imported at abqut 36s. per quar¬ 
ter, a duty 17s., which, when added, 
amounts to 62s. only, cannot in common 
sense or common honesty, be considered 
as any security to the British grower. 

** Because, to insist nevertheless that 
this injurious change in the existing daw is 
a^reat advantage to those whotr.* it pro¬ 
fesses to relieve, though against their own 
universal voice, as expressed without a 
single exception by all the petitions upon 
our table, is to maintain an opinion, which, 
however honestly and ably supported, 
may be considered by the sufferers to be 
as unfounded as it appears to me to be 
absurd. 

■** Because, from llie great preponder¬ 
ance in the fepresentation of other classes 
over the landed interest in the House of 
Comptons, the petitioners who have laid 
their calamitous condition before us natu¬ 
rally looked up to this House for consti¬ 
tutional support. The Statute book is 
‘fflled with almost innumerable acts for the 
protection of our manufactures and com¬ 
merce by duties and- prohibitions, whilst 
■the security of landed property has been 
wholly neglected. Indeed, when I con¬ 
template this sudden invasion of the 56th 
of the late king, at the very moment when 
its protecting provisions ought manifestly 

have been extended, it seems to me as 
if a course of experiments was on foot by 
philosophical theorists to ascertain upder 
,what accumulated pressure of unequal 
taxation, and unequal competition with 
i^untaxed countries, the impoverished cul¬ 
tivators of our soil can possibly continue 
to exist. '' * Erskime." 

%, . ; . ■■ K- 

■■■ . • 

, OF COMMONS. 

. *, ,July 10 . 

J’ooa, Laws, 3' addressed 

, Jbe Hops©! to, the effect following :• 

Mr. SpeaHec^ in btieging forward, atnea- 
Iwre for^aioetPUpg laws wbit^ pecu- 

iiariy resp^j^ Poor, I beg. (^assure the 
House, thattPo one feels the cogipUcoted 

‘ I '' ? ■■■* >» * ll- ^ l . ^T'' ■ " V ' r ' i 

* From the original edtlibn, printed for 
d. Butterworth.- sn*: ' ' 
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diffiaulties of the undertaking more than 
1 do.* Any attempt which is to interfere 
with the habits, the manners, and daily 
subsistence of. the most lielpless tAid im¬ 
provident of dbr fellow subjects, requires 
no ordiifhry carefulness and cnutiotjii. It 
has to embrace in one comprehensive: 
system of {)roviBion and regulation the 
most numcrous aijid least tractable, because 
the least informed, classes of society. It; 
must labour tMreconcile and pcovido for 
the diversified, and in many respects con* 
dieting, ipterest^of districts^' not Jess se¬ 
parated from each other by^ difiere'nce of 
niatmers than by distence: not more dis¬ 
tinguishable by their sources of itidui^ry, 

. than by theif local peculiarities. It must 
struggle to unite such measures as arc 
indispensable for the general safety with 
those which are urged by humanity, for 
the protection of the forlorn and the des¬ 
titute. 

Sir, wlrcn 1 reflect upon these and many 
other difficulties which surround the task 
i have taken upon myself, I must a'cknuw> 
ledge that 1 almost repent me of my own 
temerity. That feeling presses more 
deeply on my mind, when i consi|^er the 
many great and distinguished persons whp 
have taken up the subject with much 
original ardour, and have Bnally relin¬ 
quished it; often wiEhout attempting any 
thing, and rarely having effected much for 
the cure of mischiefs, which it is much 
more easy to discover, than to devise any 
safe and practicable remedy to remove.— 
But, however painful, laborious, difficult’, 
or ungracious the task may he, the time 
is come when the Hpuse must resolve to 
encounter this most important subject, 
and grapple with all its intricacies and per- 
pl,exitie.<. That the poordaws, asi they 
are now administered, operate injurious)^ 
and oppressively to the best, and most 
immediate interests of ^e country, |pone 
will deny, with whom it wnuld not be a 
waste of timd to dispute. The petitions' 
on ^your Oible, and..wbat I may cal> the 
universal cry of the . public, proclaim the 
mischief and demand a lemedy. If doubts 
lurk in any rational mind upon this point, 
a reference to the useful labours and 
painful researches of the^ different com¬ 
mittees of this House upen the sutqect of 
the poor*Iaws, and the •various retufls 
made under the orders of this House, must 
disp^ and remove them.' With your leave. 
Sir, and that of the House, I will shortly 
refar ^ a;fev of those facts which bear 
more immediately upon the subject.* It 
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appeara by the population returas laid 
Ufton tour table this seasion, that the 
population of Great Britain and IroJapd, 
exclusive of the islands in the British 
seas, amounted, in the year 1821,.to 
21,286,636; that of England and Scotland 
being 14-,S7d,677rfhat Ireland no less 
than 6,846,942; that the increase of po¬ 
pulation in Englani^, between - that time 
and Uie census taJceir in J8il, is 18 per 
cent, that the surplus upon the census of 
1801, iS'S2| per cent's and that the mesne 
increase of. England, SVales and Scotland, 
between 1801 and 1821, a periodaf.no 
more than 20 yesrs^ has been no less than 
Slf 'per cent. The-lute retuAisof Irtsii 
population refer to the census of 18iS, os 
the first regular return on the subject, so 
that the increase cannot be so accurately 
ostimated; but supplying the deficiencies 
in the last return by reasonably inference 
from the earlier documents, the population 
of that country appears to have augmented 
in rather a more accelerated ratio, than 
thpt of either Scotland, Wales, or England. 
That some, and perhaps a considerable 
portion, of this great apparent increase 
arises from tfie inaccuracies of the former 
cenaur, I believe to be the fact; but 
making every reasonable allowance and 
deduction upon this account, it is manifest 
that the general population of the United 
Kiifgdom has much augmented.. It ia to 
be observed, that this increase is by no 
means fluctuating or occasional^. It is not 
to be referred to any local or temporary 
cause: our numbers have swelled in a 
steady and uniformly accelerating ratio in 
every county and* city that has made re¬ 
turns, and that without such an influence 
from the poor rates as some of our most 
ingenious theorists have nut irrationally 
^ conjectured to be necessary fdr producing 
it. 1 dyaw this inference from the facts, 
that the population of Scotland, where 
the relief afforded the poo^ very limited, 
■has augmented in a ratio of only two and a 
B^enih per cent less than England, where 
the numbers have so enormously multi¬ 
plied: while that of Ireland, where the 
poor.laws are altogether unknown, ex¬ 
ceeds that of either jn its proportionate 
increase. < *■ . * 

If the demand for labour has increased 
in the same proportion with the increase 
of population in England and Wales, it is 
the most, decisive proof of our accumu¬ 
lating prosperily and power. If, on the 
other hand, die number of hands exceeds 
the natural demand for labour, the surplus 
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Itibourers with (hdtr firniilies are jreduced 
to idle consumers, and become a lie^vy 
drain upon the capital of this country 
through the means of her poor-rates. 
NeithcfTj when we are considering the 
balance between the quantum of labour,, 
and the demand ft)r it with reference td 
the poor-rates, should the increase of 14- 
bourers in Scotland and Ireland be struck 
from tlie account, llie unemployed sur¬ 
plus, and often more than that surplus, 
will naturally migrate from these poorer 
countries, where- there is no protection 
against want by poor-rates, into England, 
where the prices of labour, and particu¬ 
larly of ihe coarser kinds are higher 
than at homck If a superabundance of 
lidiour exists here, such an influx must 
increase it. If the number of competitors 
exceeds the natural demand for their 
labour, and thereby depresses its price 
beyond the true vuue, that depression ^ 
compels the English labourer to hare re¬ 
course to the poor-rates, and thus the 
emigrant Irish or Scotsman indireq|:ly 
augments those funds, from which, as 
the law now stands, he can derive no 
sopport. ' • 

Sir, 1 have hazarded these remarks 
because the rise in our rMoi is attributed 
by some to this increased pcqxulation. The 
observations are noit to be overlooked in 
considering this subject, fiut whether 
correctly npplicabie or otherwise, we may 
turn frofl^hem to the more directly con¬ 
clusive ftws, that the poor-rates between 
1750 and 1821 Imve increased in the pro¬ 
portion of above ten to one. That the 
number of persons receiving relief in the 
year 1818, either as permanent or occa¬ 
sional paupers, as calcnlated upon tti« 
census of 1811, was no Ivss than 9^ in 
every hundred, or neatly One in evOry tan 
of the entire popuiatibn; and that the ag¬ 
gregate amount of our annual poov-rffH!i 
in 1821, asnpell as those-of the imme¬ 
diately preceding years, were almost one^ 
seventh of the tottu annual income ariaKig 
from the landed revenue^ calculated ttpdft> 
the return made in 1815: a return ' 
is. much higher than any that could now < 
be made under the existing eircuamtancet 
of agriQujtutal depression and distress*. 


* amount of tJie mon^ 

rai8e4 expended for the use of the 
poor in 1750, was 689,9711. j in 1816-17, 
6,918,2171.; in 1817-18. 7,890,1481.; 
being an increase beyond the preceding 
yev of 971i9dH> This was the highest 
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It is impossible to look upOn a mi^hief 
spreading thus widely, uniformly, and ir¬ 
resistibly, without a degree of terror bor¬ 
dering on dismay. Its result, if not coun¬ 
teracted speedily and maiifully, must re¬ 
duce^ the entire country to the cbnditioii 
in which four Sussex parishes f have re¬ 
presented themselves in their recent return 
to be, a condition to which I fear some 
other parishes seem fast approaching. For 
if the poor-rate swallow up'the entire pro¬ 
fits of the lands, they will be rendered not 
worth cultivation, as yielding neither gain 
tothe landlord, nor advantage to his tenant. 
A crisis the more to be appreliendcd; be¬ 
cause every diminution of the occupier’s 

f trofit reduces his ability td employ the. 
abouring poor, and thus. create; an ad¬ 
ditional necessity for an increased rate 
upon whatever little remains. 

That some remedy must be applied to 
averting the impending calamity seems uni¬ 
annual amount of the poor-rates yet 
known. Since then they have gradually 
declined as fqllows: 

1818-19, £.7,531,650 an. decrease, £.358,498 

1819-20, 7,329,594 ditto 202,050 

1820-21, 6,958,445 ditto 371,149 

Total decrease in last throe years, 931,703 
But the average increase of the poor- 
rates 'calculating upon’ each three years 
from March 1812, to March 1821, is 
March 1812 to March 1815, £.6,129,844 


1815 . 1818, 6,844,290 

Increase from 1815 to 1818 714,446 
1818 . 1821, 7,27.3,229 


* Increase from 1818 to 1821 428,939 
'The entire of these reports, by the 
comnUttees on this subject, are worthy of 
the general attention. It is to be hoped 
that they will be continued annually, and 
U^eH enlarged priaciplea of inquiry. 

f See the return of the poor-rates and 
po'pulatioci' ui these parishes. Nortbiam, 
imai half the population pauprs, rates at 
lls<'64-in the pouod. Salehurst, half 
the population paupers, rates 16s. 9d. in 
the pound. Dewash, more than half the 
populatioa paupefs, Irates' ll.«. 2H. in the 
pound. May->aeld, half population pau- 
^F8,-rate8 14«. krthe pound. Not having 
flh means of inquiry, 1 can only suspect 
that some, and possibly a considerable 
part of these enormous rates anses from 
the mischievous practice of paying some 
portion of the labourer’s wages with part 
of the ratetb 
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versalty agreed. Some persons, and they 
are nut a tew, seeing nothing in the sys¬ 
tem but its mischief, and disgusted with 
its pradlical and pressing evils, propose to 
eradicate altogether that code of taws, 
which ha% for between two and threaten- 
turies, regulated the support of the poor, 
and tp sweep away, cither immediately or 
at no very remote period, the laws of pa¬ 
rochial removal, 'settleweuts,- and poor- 
rates. Sir, I must avow thai I want cou¬ 
rage to adopt such a boldi violent, and 
precipitous measure; to nte it would 
ailord the 'most strong and serions grounds 
for ajarm. It is seldom wise or statesman¬ 
like tp root* out at once laws, jttowever 
originally misconceived, which have Oe- 
come identified with the habits and man¬ 
ners of the .country. A system under 
which nearly two millions of the people pf 
England have been, lodged and clothed 
and fed, must not at one single puU l>o sb 
unceremoniously overturned. Little less 
than eight millions of money are divided 
annually among the people, their wives, 
and their children, from the poor-rates. 
To pluck such large means of subsistence, 
as it were, from the very mouths of the 
poor without affording them amplh time 
for supplying it from other resources^ 
would be cruel, if it*were safe; and would 
be most unwise, as it would be most dan-, 
gcrous—I say most dangerous, as it must 
arouse the strongest feelings of nature 
against our civil tranquillity, and give te 
popular commotion the colour of neces¬ 
sary resistance against wanton oppression. 
These reasons would deter me from such 
schemes and efforts, if 1 were satisfied 
that these laws had been mieohmvous ih. 
their original institution, and repugnant 
to the sound principles of civil ecommy. 

But, upon the best consideration. I can-1 
give the question, and 1 de not speaK 
without having rc^cted.smuch.unen h, I 
must say, that the pomr-lawa, when adK- 
ministered in their original spirit, appear^ 
to me more^kely to produce benefit than 
disadvantage to the people.« There is, 

• little doubt, that the artificers,, peasants, 
and all the lower classes, of this (fouiifry> 
have increased mote rapifily in mechanical 
skill, in useful knowledge, and idso in the 
comforts and decencies of^ocial life, thw 
those of any other country in civilize# 
Europe. The peasantry of all European 
nations may be considered as having made 
their start togethet towards civil improve¬ 
ment and importance spraewhat more 
early than tho reign of our Elizabeth. ,If 
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there ej^isted any perceptible distinction 
in theirj respective conditions in difierent 
statds, those of England could nut boesi 
the adyantage ofany relativeprc.eininence. 
Yet, in this race of civil refinement, they, 
have ultiidately outstripped all their rivals. 
The connexion of this efiect with the ex¬ 
istence of the poor-laws appears more 
striking by comparing the condition of 
humble life io England with that viucbi 
obtains in Scotland and in Ireland, They 
all liye under the same constitutional law 
—receive the influence of the same go¬ 
verning system—-enjoy the same freedom, 
and may boast, that the upper ranka of 
life in all assimilste’ as much & possible 
to each other in knowledge,'manners^ 
arts, and civilization. Yet the general 
condition of the English labourer excels 
that of the Scotch, where these laws are 
adopted under 8 very limited tnqd>fication, 
and far outstrips tbatoof the Irish, where 
they are wholly unknown. 

Sir, 1 am for from wishing to posb this 
conclusion beyond its fair limits. MueE 
less do I entertain tbe idle conjeetare» 
that the present distressed and degraded 
stai^ of Ireland is altogether owing to the 
want of pooiwlawa; To. that most melan- 
dioly e%ct many complicated causes, 
which may be traced t|0.o remote date, 
undoubtedly co-operate. But there are 
somt calamities which have recently falloR 
on that fine country which a moderato 
poor-rate* might have averted, ^n 181& 
the potatoe crop-, failed, and tm people 
must have starved if the government had 
nbt stepped forward to succour them. li> 
tbe present year,* the same misfortune 
ocpuvred, ana the failure of one single 
Mod of food' would have brought down 
famiae and pestilence on the peoplei in 
’tlte midst of abundance of Svery- other- 
article 0-4 ^ 

beeaaverted (ifthey are averted), by the 
noble and generous efforts ^f^the people 
of this- country-, aided by no inconsiderable 
exertions of their own gentry, and by a 
prudent and cautious assistance from his 
maje^y’s government. If some provision 
must be made against such occasional 
visitatioos, 1 prem that of a roederace 
parochial rate, to one wkidi is to be fur¬ 
nished by the king’s government. If any¬ 
thing like-general recourse should he had 
to that indiscriminating mbde of showering 
down relief, I know of no prudence that 
could place eitfier fine or period to its 
progress-, there would .be neither means 
of control, nor motives for economy. 
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The re»ectioa which takes plac« ■ in this general causes to which the progfgssive 
country, and causes a demand fo * iabpur ! increase of these rates is attributc'u ; to 
tVoDi au effort , to avoid the increase of explain the law as it originally stoo^I under 
poor-rates, could not exist, 8nd» there the act of Elizabeth; and specify the 
would, be no end to application until the leading efforts which have’been made by 
fund that was to supply the craviuos of the legislature to amend or alter Upon 
people was totally consumed. 1 do this last subject, the House will not fail to 
net offer these remarks as wishing to in- remark, that our ancestors, faithful to the 
troduce this system into Ireland in the genius and spirit of our legislation in this 
present state of society, but to demon- as in every other instance, have uniformly 
atrate the policy and expediency of con- endeavoured rather to amend and improve, 
tinuing it in this country where it has so than to repeal and destroy, the original 
long existed *. Founded upon these rea- enactments.—Of most of these causes of 
sons, and others with wbicn it would be our increasing rates, it is merely my pur- 
inconvenient to exhaust the House’s pa- pose to bring them before tlys House for 
tience, my design is,’ not to destroy the its consideration, rather than to comment 
existing system for relieving the poor, uphii their operation and eltent. Some 
but to restore and bring it back, so far as of them are of a nature altogether occa- 
the existing grades and habits of society sional: such are those which originated 
will admit, to the true spirit of the statute in the want of employment of the manu- 
passed in ,the ^SrU year of the reign of facturing classes at the termination of the 
queen Elizabeth. » • war, and which are now fortunately at an 

Previous to pointing out tlie means by end; and that arising from the melancholy 
which I propose to effect this object, it extent of our agricultural distress, which 
may not be improper to draw the attentjon still continues to exhaust and oppress the 
of the House to the more prominent and country. With these is to be classed an 

-;-- evil deeply felt in some districts, as the 

* The foundation of the system cfor resulting consequence from both the for- 
occasionally sustaining the laborious mer; i mean the great number of remo- 
classes by poor-rates seems referable to vala of persons who became chargeable to 
the following principles. ^ The price of a certain extent, from their inability to 
labour must always constitute the chief procure a sufSciency' of work or wages to 
source of the labourer’s support.' AB far maintain them and their families, and who 
u that price depends upon actual value, were on that account removed back to 
it must regulated bj' the demand, and their places of settlement, where they 
what th* employer can afford to give, could procure neither. For occasional 
looking to a beneficial return for it. But, demands upon the charity and capital of 
the labourer must also take into conside- the country, from causes like these, 
ration how far the price of labour is suf- against which the poor have nut means 
ficient to purchase subsistence for himself nir foresight to provide, 'there does not 
and his family. These from uecessary seem any reasdnable prospect of devising 
causes, must ultimately fiad their level, au efficient remedy. With them may be 
and balance each.oth9r. But occasional ranked one more permanent, but likewise 
fluctuations from accidental eaup^, such local and peculiar, 1 mean that over 
as a fall in foreign markets, failure «f breeding, if I mte so speak, for particular 
crops, &c. mqst occasionally occur. The cSillinga and trades, which is the usual 
price of labour will always fml inime^iAt^ly consequence of a relative excess of wages 
with the decline of the ejmjployer’s profit.; in Afferent manufactures, anch'of that na- 
but although it must ultimately rise with, tural prs^yection which parents feei to 
it, the rise is not equally prompt. **' For educate tlieit children to the business in 
times of occasional dearth and disabOity, which they hhve themselves been trained 
the labourer ought in stcictness to provide, up. Unless the demand for the manufac- 
by saving from ..his surplus earnings in tuted 'article ibpreases with the increase 
mdreabiwdant8easons;hut,unfortuDBtely, of manufacturers, all must abate in wages, 
the lal^wer is seldom a saver, t^nd is no afld some be kept out of employment. 

? :ood tuPbander of superabundant means. The evil is nourisned by the inherent am- 
t is against these occasional periods and bition of all ranks in the advanced stagea 
fits of distress that the p'oor fund seems of social refinement to push ^emSelves 
intended to^ projride, and constittates a upwards; and it unfortunately Happens, 
useful provision. that those bitter lessons of inconveniehca 
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, which 4 iltiinati;iy work the cure of each 
huliviuual ex^ccs':, operate too slowly and 
remotely to prevent its recurreneo in otlier 
casts ot>mj)!oyineiit and pursuits of life. 
To a certain extent, thtrefore, we must 
always ca^pulato tliatthis cause of distress 
will be locally and partially ftlt»—A more 
txtcn?ive, and inhuitcly more alarming 
one, if it really exists, is that to which I 
have already called the House’s attention ; 
namely, a general excess in the quantity 
of labour beyond the demand for it, 
owing to an excessive increase of our 
population. If tin's evil docs gain ground 
upon us, it is beyond (he reach of redress 
from Sny altemtion in our system of main¬ 
taining’ the pq^ir; neither the spade hiv- 
bandry, nor parish farms, nor-ftny other 
palliatives, of ancient or modern device, 
will do. The* only effectual remetly vrill 
be found in the encouragement of some 
system of colonixation, a subject to which 
I shall hereafter refer. 

But, Sir, it appears to me, that the true 
cause of our malady lies chiefly in the 
inul-admlnistration Of the poor-laws; 
which, from being originally wise and 
useful, have been recently perverted into 
an instrument the most pernicious and 
destructive to the independence of the 
lower classes of society, and thereby to 
the general prosperity of the country. 
Tliat some causes must operate beyond 
the increasing wants of the poor and im¬ 
potent to produce the increase of rates, 
seems demonstrable from the fact, that in 
their rise and fall they keep no corre¬ 
sponding pace with the existence or de¬ 
cline of those causes, with which the wants 
of the labouring classes are most obvi-» 
ously cotmected. They have augmented 
progressively since t|ie year 1750, during 
the most flourishing periods of the empire, 
and with the general growth of our wealth,« 
our commerce, and our ^rnanufactures. 
The price of corn and other provisions Tias« 
affected this incijpase but little. The fluc¬ 
tuations in tj^c demand for labour 
produced occasional,, but,scarcely per-' 
c-cptible changes ill the comparaiflve scale.'* 
In all counties and in all distrlats, in 
England and in Wales, in the rtbrlh 'and ' 
in the south; in all pities, tow^s and places, 
whether the populatjoa b^ agricultural, 
manufacturing, or commercial, the rates,, 
augment, and the demands* of the poor 
accumulate. . Although thp nominal price 
ofjfpod and rauueqt has fallen by our j 
return to a metallic currency—although 
the real value of every article of the first 
VOL. VII. • I 
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' necessitj’ has diniinislM'd by tluir ohnn- 
! dance and plenteous incrensc—notwith. 
i slaudingj the restoration of L'uiploj ir.ent to 
our manufacturers, the reanimatiim of our 
commSree, and the recent aiil of a new 
and more prudent mode of adin'ui!«'erinj» 
the parish funds, the rutes have not de¬ 
clined so much in the last three years as 
they increased in the'single year from 
March, 1817, to March, ISIS—a more 
striking and conclusive evidence that the 
evil originates from mismanagenaent, arises 
from the observation, that it IfSs yielded 
to the activity, energy, and vigilance of 
public spirited parishioners, in those places 
where they have superintended the ad- 
mini^trBtion of the fund with a sober, 
temperate, and steady regard to economy. 
Some instances of the effect of this atten¬ 
tion are to be found in tlie evidence re¬ 
ported by your committees; some have 
occurred within my own persowal obser¬ 
vation ; and many mu/h have been stated 
to me upon the mo.-t creddiie report. 

Having thus detailed some of tlie cau-es 
of our pi e^ent condition, I proceed to give 
a short occount of the hiw, as it is to be 
traced in the statute hooks. The KJrd of 
Elizfthcth projected the means of support 
for the impotent poor, and of educating 
the young; but it neither provided for, 
nor conceived, a gcneml slate of the la- 
hour^g poor such nif now exi'ts. Tlie 
churchwardens and thicc or fdur suirstan- 
tial householders annually appointed, were 
fully adequate to that species of {i^rochial 
duty, assigned to them by the act. But 
those who made it, never contemplated 
that persons. selected solely for their sub¬ 
stance should heconte the daily task-mas¬ 
ters of the parish, and supply work and 
materials to all who, from laziness or in¬ 
dolence, or any'other taase, 'tVere unable 
to ^irOcuro the one or the other. In di- 
reciiug than the poor sliouhl be set at work, 
the act' intended rather a measure of sa¬ 
lutary police, than one* of krgil general 
employment as a mean& of subsistence. 

But, in whatever light that act is to be 
viewetj^it is clear that its present uses 
have far outgrowo the machinery devised 
for effecting its original purposes. Per¬ 
sons usually seiectSd for over/ietrs can 
neither spare time nor fovtihou^'ht fiom 
the urgent calls of their own nff'airs to 
superintend the domestic economy and 
supply the various wants, or check the 
unreasonable clsiqis, of a large and active, 
and, in many instances, a cunning and 
vicious penulatiot). Hence their expen- 
' AH 
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»i5tures have necessarily been la/ish anil 
inconsiderate; their method ofj levying 
and coliccting ihc parish funds'careless, 
irregular, and slovenly; and their manner 
of jicepiug their accounts inaccurate and 
confused, A loss from ncgloeting their 
private affairs bemg individually felt, is 
carefully avoided; but the consequences 
6f mismanaging the parish concerns are 
overloohcd in the feeling that an injury is 
trifling wliich is shdred among many. 
Thus negligence and inattention do mucli 
luischicf, but ignorance and inexperience 
produce more : almost before the overseer 
has acquired some insight into the duties 
of his odke his year terminates, and he 
yields his place to a successor as raw and 
ignorant as he himself had been when 
originally appointed. 

Neitlier, Sir, are the lavish and impro¬ 
vident simanderings of the parish pro- 

I ierty to uc exclusively attributed to this 
ocal deficiency in its inaitagement. I 
regret to say, that the notions and princi¬ 
ples commonly taken up and followed by 
magistrates, in making orders of rdliei^, 
operate a much more wide and permanent 
mischief. The power of ordering rplief 
vested in a single magistrate, residing near 
the dwelling of the poor man. who requires | 
it, is attended^ with much utility. It 
seems in theory tS bo impregnable to rea¬ 
sonable objection ; yet in practice it has 
been attended with no small disadvantage. 
Ii‘- greatest and cardinal inconvenience is, 
tiiat a single justice is unable to bear up 
against the clamour of his neighbours, 
and unwilling to hazard their good opi¬ 
nion by a steady rej^tlon of a specious, 
but unwarranted application. One or two 
justices yield tO the hardship of the indi¬ 
vidual case^ instead of some 

universal, inflexible, steady principle, in 
administering the law of relief. They do 
nut reflect, t-hat it would be nfucli mpre 
wise, and even more humane as a geheral 
rule of cotiiTuct, to make the particular 
epe bend to the general law, than to force 
the gcuerul law to bend to the individual 
case. ’ *« , 

.Where indigence is entitled to extra¬ 
ordinary conmiiseraiipn from peculiar 
hardship in it^rcumstances the sufferers 
may and ought to call for the gratifying 
exercise of private, benevolence. , But 
such inst|ikes furnish no sound apology 
for departing from thqse general rules 
which ought to govern the (nstribution,6f 
a common fund. It is in truth, at best, 
but an indulgence of private feelings at. 
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the public expense. The natural ind ne* 
cessary consequence of this, practice has 
been, that the special circumstances which 
warped the judgment in niakinj^ tlie ori¬ 
ginal order are speedily torgotten, while 
the extent and nature of tlv relief is 
noted and remembered; and thus, that 
which in its origin constituted a liptiiane 
exception, becomes registered as a go¬ 
verning rule, from which it is deemed 
unwise and scarcely safe to deport. Tliese 
principles have caused much incmisidciatc 
and injudicious interference with work- 
house relief and discipline, and, indeed, 
every species of parochial management. 
It was held to be the duty of .parish 
officers to search out work for the pauper, 
who was thereby discharged from the ob¬ 
vious duty of procuring jt for himself. 
Unless they were so fortunate as to obtain 
what he might be too lazy to seek for, 
he was to be adjudged entitled not mercl}^ 
to a sufficiency to sustain himself and his 
family, but to be placed in an equal, if 
not in a better situation, than the meri¬ 
torious, considerate, and, 1 may add, 
lirgh-minded labourer, wlio maintains 
himself and his family by the produce of 
his h^rd and honest labour. It was farther 
held by many, under an erroneous inter¬ 
pretation of the law; that this work must 
be found within the boundary of the in¬ 
dividual’s settlement. Although work 
could be obtained nearer to tlic poor man’s 
dwdling, yet, if in another parish, it was 
thought from some reference to tlie sta¬ 
tutes of Charles 2hd, that he could not 
be compelled to go to it, and must be 
supported, and amply supported, by his 
^wn. The inevitable cfl'ect of sucli in¬ 
discriminate and wild prodigality of relief 
has |)een; as it must be from the nature 
.of man, and woman also; to remove and 
'’put away frnm the minds of the lower 
classes, those Killings and habits of sober, 
'prudent, domestic economy and frugality, 
which peculiarly and honourably distin- 
guisiied the wise and provwjcnt manners 
of their ^cestors. That foresight' with 
Which heaven has blessed mankind to 
prtividb against the accidents of life, and 
the accustomed recurrence of distressful 
times and seasons, is dismissed as a useless 
and teasing wality by the pauper, to 
whom it .isjndifferent, whether he comes 
to, the justice or the overseer, foming 
from the iderhousc, or fresh from a 
country excursion, or reeking in the 
effects of the rhbst laborious toil, if, 
lijce a parish annuitant, he is entitled to 
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demand and receive equal relief, without 
distinction or inquiry, whether his wants 
arc owing to his vices or his misfortunes. 

Sir, 1 appeal to the experience •of all 
who hear me,* whether tin's picture of 
putting ^!ie hand into ouj neighbours’ 
pockets to relieve others, is ovcrcimrged 
in truth 'or* colouring. That the public, 
and, as I trust, the great body of the 
magistracy, if nu't now, will soon be alive 
to the impolicy and illegality of this mode 
of administering relief, 1 hope and believe. 
Many have doubted, and not without 
grave authority to support their opinion, 
whether the^distressed and impotent poor 
are entitled to any assistance from the 
public as a matter of common right. L^rd 
Holt is reported to have said, when speak¬ 
ing of casual poor, that unless relieved 
by private charity, they must starve. Sir, 
to me this notion appears, erroneous. The 
necessitous poor are entitled to some 
relief; but it is of the most stinted and 
penurious kind. According to the lan¬ 
guage of Horne’s Mirror of Justices, 
which is (he oldest authorityf it is limited 
to such relief, as may prevent their dying 
from want of sustenance. Or, to use the 
language of an act of Henry 8th, to such 
as may prevent them begging Irom very 
necessity. But nerthcr these Jaws, nor 
that of Elizabeth, ndr any interpretation 
put upon them by our ancestors, ever 
considered or Supposed, that the poor 
man, without work, ^as to live with his 
family a co-rival in comfort and respect¬ 
ability with tile honest provident labourer 
who derived his support from his personal 
industry. 1 am happy to acknowledge, 
that the giving of relief through thost: 
impinvident mistakes and errors to which 
1 refer, originated from the most bene¬ 
volent and excellent feelings and motives^ 
But 1 liavc to do with their eonscquciices, 
not with the motives fr^ which they 
arise. The vice and danger of the age, 
and parliculaWy of this country nt this 
moment, tliat tlie most hazardous fnd 
unwise projects and prabtiettf are ob¬ 
truded upon the public mind, graced with 
virtuous intentions, and recommended'by 
honest but mistaken motives. 

Sir, the result lias been an increase of 
tlic poor to an unnatural/ unwholesome, 
and ruinous extent. ■ Scarcely less than 
one in every ten of our entire population 
ore either permanent or occasional pau- 
ers. A poll* tax *11(116 short of 17#. per 
ead is levied to sustain them. The suni 
wanted for the really necessitous posr, 
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except jin periods of national calamity, 
must aljvays bear nearly the fame ratio to 
ouh*po|mlation. Any fluctuation from 
temptwary cau.«5es ought, as it depends 
upon them, to be commensurate with 
them. ^ decrease in the demand for 
fabour, or a rise in the price of provisions, 
should naturally produce a corresponding 
advance in the rates; and, on the other 
hand, a sudden unusual demand for 
labour, and the cheapness of provisions, 
ought to cause a proportionate reduction. 
But the rise and fail in the rates 8o6m 
never to have been materially affected by 
either class of causes. Since the year 
1750 the price of labour, ns well as of 
provisions, has undergone material yoria- 
tions both as to increase and diminution. 
But the poor-rates have been constantly 
progressing in an increasing ratio. Tlie 
prices of labour, and of diffident kinds 
of labour, have differed much in dilieront 
districts, anti that without producing a 
corresponding alteration in the prices.of 
foo^ or clothing. Yet it appears by the 
returns on your table, tiiat the applica¬ 
tions for relief arc nearly as numerous and 
as profuse, atid certainly not less propor- 
tionably increasing in all. The manu¬ 
facturer in a productive trade, whose 
wages are* high, corner as boldly for re¬ 
lief, and receives it almost as readily, and 
not'^ess abundantly, than the labourer 
whose wages in this period of agricultural 
distress are much too low. 

Sir, although these evils ahd'nn.schicfs 
have arrived to a crisis at this time, it is 
not to be denied, that they were felt and 
complainedhf, at mech more early periods; 
even as far back, if not fartlier back, 
tlidh the reign of Charles 2nd. T shall 
shortly detain *1116 House by u brief re¬ 
ference to those mcasuKS enacted by our 
predeces^rrs to averf those evils of which 
they partially felt the effect, without an¬ 
ticipating their full exteny Tlie first 
general measure was passed in the reign 
m Charles 2nd. Its provisions were much 
exte^ed in that of William 3rd, and 
enabled the poor to seek employment in 
other places than those of their settlement, 
by the means andiu.ndcr the protection of 
certificates of settlement. .OrTe object of 
the certificate was, to guard against tlie 
dangers of vagrancy, of which our an¬ 
cestors felt a wise and politic dread. 
Another, ^nd more immediate one, was, 
to allow the bearer to migrate with his 
family into another district, and to pre¬ 
vent his removal from ihcocc, by an cn- 
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gngemcnt, that the parish receiv ng him ! some how or other, been got rid of. Of 
should be protected from any buiflicnoua , theirconiparativueflr'ectsupoii themanners, 
consequence incident to his residence i morals, and population of the t'istricts 
there. The measure may be pie!!.umed ' subject to such peculiar regulations, I 
to have Ind practically some »beneficial have also no certain mcmis of judging, 
effemt^ Jts it was the object of legislative | But as with the House’s leave it^is nut my 
care, ffown to the I2tli of Anne, c. 18. 'purpose to intermeddle with these local 
But the consequences of entailing families, ! systems farther than to extend to’'them 
as it were by record, upon parishes grant- i certain powers for employing the poor in 
ing certificates, made* parish oflicers re- common with other parishes, I shall 
luetaiit to give them; and the provision , hazard no further observation, than that 
of (ieo. 3rd c. 101, by preventing ; they appear to catry the imperfections of 
removal until the party becomes actually j-tliework-houseplanto a inore mischievous, 
chargeable, rendered them unnecessary. < because to a much widerexteiit.—Looking 
The result of Mhich is, that certificates as I do upon the moral hebits of the 
have grown almo^, if not cqiirely, _ out country to be tlie chief oyect of our 
of iv>e. * * guardianship and solicitude, 1 cannot view 

The next general measure was intro- without much distrust and jealousy, in¬ 
duced by 9 Geo. 1. c. 7, which provided stitutions Mhicli bring together large 
for the maintenance of the poor m work- , bodies of people who have no cominoi\ 
houses, ifnd imposed a wise restraint on J tie of union, except those of necessity 
the grant of relief 5y magistrates. Under ' and misfortune. The honest and the dis- 
that act no justice could order relief solute, the industrious and the idle, the 
u'Atilnpplic.'itiori had been previously made young and the old, of either sex, are 
cither to the parishioners in vestry, w to ' driven to shelter together in the same re- 
two overseers. The provisions respecting | ceptacle, wiHi small mc-ins for tiieir clas- 
woikhou-es stiil continue in force, and sification. Sir, I will nut condemn such 
have undergone some subsequent statt/tory institutions, for 1 have no evidence to 
reg ilations. As it is not iny purpose to warrant me in so doing; but, sensible as 
iiueriueddic with them, I shall.merely ob- I am that the example and contagion uf 
serve, that the'mode of managing the viifc are more prevalent than that of viitue, 
poor by those means was materially af- I can neither approve nor u’phold them, 
fueled by the discretionary power sub- The next important alteration was !:i- 
Bcquently given to justices to order relief troduced by the 35ih Geo. 3rd c. 101, 
to lilt* poor at their own homes without a which prevented the removal of the pour 
liglit of a|>pcal. until actually chargeable. The conse- 

The next alteration was introduced by qucnces of this enactment might give rise 
the 22-iid Geo. 3rd c. 83, qsualiy known to much discussion; but 1 will content 
by the name of Mr. Gilbert’s act. It anyself with making one observation, 
enabled parishes and other places to unite which refers to all these acts. That ub- 
aiul incorporate for the purpose of jointly servation is, that in all times, and under 
tnuintuining tficir poor. 'By this plan the all Circumstances, the bgisiature has never 
relief and manageq^ient of the poor was thought cither of repealing the lllrd of 
vestud in a more compact and'permaneht Elizabeth or’iljj acts respecting removals; 
body liian the parish overseers created by tbut has laboured to fortify’ tiiu principle, 
the 43rd oElizabeth. It took awny also, and improve the administration of these 
to a gicat extent, the right of interference la^vs, without destroying ci^cr. 
and control which justices possessed by I hasten now, Sir, to tliatvtduable and 
lot mer laws over the relief and Kinnage- important act passed in the .59th year of 
mciit of the poor. Of its practical effects his late majesty. It was founded upon 
with reference to any comparative dirai- the patient, lanorious, and indefatigable 
nutinn of. expunditurc, no documents are researches and inquiries of the committee, 
furnished wfiicli enable me to form any of which tfie right hon. member for 
thing like a correct opinion. It may be Chri8t-church'’( Mr. S. Bourne) was chair- 
rationally conjectured, that neither that man. Sir, if that gentleman had perse- 
act, nor any of the various- local ones, vered in his efforts on this subject, I 
have kept down the rates to the extent should have'preferred to have become fhe 
calculatcrl by their respective projectors, humble assistant of his labours, rather than 
For those provisions by which they were to have brought forward an original mca- 
iimited to a definite amount have all, ture of my own. That statute gives a 
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power to parishes assembled in vestry to 
repose the general care and niaiiageinent 
of wligt concerns the poor in a limited 
number of tlieir own body, to be (failed a 
select vestry. * The obvious purpose of 
the pro^Mon was, to confislo the trust in 
the most judicious and capable nihabitaiits, 
whose number should be too small to be 
liable to the confusion inseparable from 
crowded meetings, and yet sufficient to 
enaliic them to execute their duties alter- 
.nately without personal inconvenience, 
and to press tifeir .proposals upon their 
felloW'parishioners with that efficient in* 
fluelice witiali is attached to numbers and 
to rtspcctability of station. The ^ct 
likewise gave to all places separately main* 
tainiiig their own poor, the power of ap¬ 
pointing ori^ or more assistant overseers, 
with n salary. Under this provision, pa¬ 
rishes were enabled to procure and pay 
(which they could not before do) a per* 
son competent to the duties of relieving 
and attending to the wants and condition 
of the poor, by a weekly, or, if necessary, 
by a dail}' siDerintcndance? A less ob¬ 
vious, but not less important result, is, 
tliat it enables parishioners of %-higher 
capacity and condition to undertake the 
ollice, when the njore laborious part of 
the official functioit^ may rest with their 
puiaii’d assistant; while the general and 
more important duties of control and su- 
pcriiitcndance remain with themselves. 

Tin. -c measures were well calculated to 
bi 'iig home as fai as it is necessary, the 
discipline and regulation of a workhouse 
to tile pauper’s cottage, stripped of its 
moral dangers. They have been cqp- 
si(!.-n?d as being so wisely calculated to 
improve the ol(l laws, that out of the 
total number of districts maintaining their 
poor, being I tjTOO, no fewer than 2,0llC 
have already chosen sej^^t vestries, and 
2,257 have appointed assistant overseers. 
Ilut as the law now stands, the election 
of the assistant overseer, the amount of 
his. salary^ and the specification or his 
duties, rest with the parishiotfbrs at large. 
The danger of the selection of this most 
important officer under the influence of 
intrigue and cabal, the obvious propriety 
that those who are to Ibperintend the 
parish concerns should bdbome responsible 
for an efficient appointment, and that, 
those should specify the duties, the dis¬ 
charge of M'hich is to operate in relief of 
their own gratuitous labour, seem to re¬ 
quire some alteration in tliese respects, 
i have thcroibre prepared a clause to Vest 
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these pliwcrs in the select vcslry, instead 
of.ljie parishioners at huge, u* ,mist aUo 
happen* that as a populous and cMcnded 
district may rerjuire lumo than one as¬ 
sistant oyerseer, so !'m< lime of a per-on 
Jilted for the office may be only partUdly 
occupied in a small parish, and his salary 
be too small to recompense him for de¬ 
voting hintsulf entirely to this arduous 
employmcMt as a means of Iti^cliiiuod. 1 
shall therefore propose, that the same 
person may be appointed by two or more 
neighbouring parishes to this office. Un.» 
doubtedly this may be efl'ectcd under the 
existing law; but,to gu.ird ^ain-st tho 
possibility of abuse,* 1 propose to limit 
the appointment to parislics within the 
distance of five miles from each other, 
and subject to the approbation of the 
petty sessions, by whom all such appoint¬ 
ments must now be formally mode. 

As the law now Mantis, select vestries 
arc to superintend the collection and ad¬ 
ministration of the poor-rates. andj||^e 
owirseers are re(]uircd to conform to 
their directions in these respects, an well 
as in what relates to the relief and ma¬ 
nagement oF the poor; but uo power is 
given to the vestry, eitlier to fix the 
amount of the assessments, or iu pre¬ 
scribe the time at aiwl for which such 
rntj;s s.hall be made. Tliis pi.>'.er is so 
obviously connected with tliew present 
duties of directing and controlling the 
expenditure, that 1 almost ha::urd the 
conjecture that the omission to give it 
has proceeded from mistake. 1 have 
framed a chmse to supply whac I regard 
as an obvious ddfect.—The present law 
[ also gives to .the select vestry a pow.-r to 
take into Its consideration the c-haraeler 
and conduct bf the person* applying for 
relief, and to distinguish i'l that relief be¬ 
tween the deserving and the idle, the ex¬ 
travagant, and profligate poor. This pro¬ 
vision is, in truth, the firi;t«cftl*ctual at¬ 
tempt to bring us b.ack to the original 
scope and spirit of the 43rd of Elizabeth. 
It s^ms to me to be in substance rather 
a declaration of tlie law than a new enact¬ 
ment. But I am persuaded, that in wiiat- 
ever light it is to b«^viewx'il in this re¬ 
spect, the House will fe«fl, that tlie re¬ 
gulation is not only salutary and expe- 
pedient, but absolutely essential; for 
; some wise and tcmper«te disiinetion be¬ 
tween the sober and industrious but un¬ 
fortunate poor, and those who are idle,, 
lazy, and dissolute, must become the* 
very corner stone of whatever reforina- 
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tion wc meditate. The operation of the 
statute is now confined to the peison ap- 
plying for relief. 1 propose to fextblid 
the inquiry and regulation to ail persons 
constituting the same lamily. The head 
of a family is, during tlio minofUy of its 
subordinate members, morally responsi^ 
ble for its eciucation and conduct. Their 
common means of support are applied, 
and regulated by him, ^ven where it is not 
altogether provided by him. It is thus 
impossible to disconnect in practice the 
yifectof relief which, though nominally 
given to one, is actually shared by all. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, that these 
inquiries should include the entire family. 
I have also thought, that it may be ex¬ 
pedient to give the same power to parish 
officers in general, which is now confined 
by the act to select vestries and justices, 
when malting orders of relief in those 
particular cases which arc pointed out by 
the statute. 

M a select vestry is judiciously ap¬ 
plied, any foreign interference with 
their management of die poor \vill be ge¬ 
nerally mischievous, and mways displeas¬ 
ing. The 59th (Ico. 3rd seems to have 
adopted this principle, when it made the 
concurrence of at least two magistrates 
necessary for an^order of relief, made 
upon the ground, that what was offered 
by the select vestry was inadequate to 
the real wants of the pauper. It occurs 
to me, that the expediency of having all 
orders for relief made upon some fixed 
Olid certain rule, requires that this pro¬ 
vision should be extended farther. 1 shall 
propo.<c, therefore, to render the con¬ 
currence of no less than three justices ne¬ 
cessary to such an order; and I will freely 
ow n, that 1 lihould have made that of a 
larger number essential, if die. condition 
of the magistracy as to numbers^in many, 
and more particularly in the nortlmrn 
and Welch ^counties would have ad¬ 
mitted it. ' 

Thus far, Sir, the provisions of the Sn- 
tended bill arc croqnded upon dipse of 
59 Goo. 3rd. The remaining clauses, al¬ 
though new in their provisions, prpceed 
upon a principle ackncwledged and ad¬ 
mitted under «»very construction and in¬ 
terpretation of 43 Eliz. It is, that the 
inuigent pauper is bound to repay by his 
labour wnat he receives in the sustenance 
oOiimselfand his family; md tjiat he who 
asKs for relief must submit to work. It is 
my design, therefore, to propose tbac,the 
same power which is given to guardians 
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and visitors by 22 Goo. Srd shall lAj ex¬ 
tended to select vestries and to parish 
officers; namely, that of hiring out the 
poor to work while they do not procure it 
for themselves. I propose'to extend the 
limit within which such employmtiit may 
be obtained to any distance not exceeding 
ten miles Irom the pauper’s dwelling* 

To carry this measure into effect, as 
well as those with which It is my intention 
to follow it up, for the purpose of urging 
the labour of the indigent poor into chan¬ 
nels most likely to afford compensation to 
their parish, a thorough acquaimance with 
their state and condition, with the amount 
of their expenditure, and the resources for 
em])loying them, are indispensably ne¬ 
cessary. To obtain this desirable object, 
I design to propose that ^he cliurcii- 
wardens and overseers of every parish 
shall prepare and make up two weekly 
lists of persons receiving parish relief: 
one, of the impotent poor, who are inca- 

E oble of sustaining themselves by their 
ibour; the other, of those able-bodied 
persons, who. receive relief because the 
wages received for their labour are insuf¬ 
ficient to support them and their families. 
Both lists are to contain the names, the 
ages, and the occupations of each pauper, 
and of their respective families, as well as 
the causes for relieving them. They are 
to be signed at tlie end of each week not 
only by one or more of the parish officers, 
but by the pauper, who is thereby to at¬ 
test their-correctness, in so fur as respects 
his individual case. A summary of these 
lists is to be made up and returned quar¬ 
terly to the justicesyt their petty sessions, 
‘which not only the parish officers, 
but the surveyors of highways, and the 
contractors for public works, within a 
ertain distance from each parish, are to 
e required to attend. Upon these high¬ 
ways andpublidwor-ks, all able-bodied per- 
^ns receiving relief are to be compelled to 
work, .at the discretion of the justices, 
aftfcr ,a full consideration of U-.e utility of 
such employment, with reference to' the 
public benent as well as the particular in* 
terest of each pmish* The wages of such 
^boQT, as fdso of that where paupers are 
l^ired.out to pt.‘iv^te individuals, are to be 
.paid the parish officers shall desire; 
either to the pauper, or to the parish offi¬ 
cers, to be by them applied in repayment 
of what may be expended for hU support, 
and tb^t his wife and children, where 
they ^em it eitpedient to withdraw that 
charge frqip the improvident individual, 
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atid Ake it upon themselves. From this 
cmplo 3 raent, if judiciously applied to the 
most useful of public undertakings, that 
of malting gpod roads, I am sitnguine 
enougli to antscipatc much bcrteficial re¬ 
sult ; pA'haps, ultimately diminish the 
heavy burthens now levietl on the 
courtry ■by'flte numerous turnpike trusts. 

Sir, I farther propose, that a general 
summary of these quarterly accounts shall 
be laid annually before the petty sessions, 
and that whenever the select vestry, the 
■parii-h officers, or any number of inhabi¬ 
tants, rated in the aggregate to the amount 
of /iOl. sliall,require it, those able-bodied 
males, who have received three month’s 
relief in the {^receding year, for themselves 
or their families; and all who have at¬ 
tained the age of eighteen, and were sup¬ 
ported by parish relief for three years 
of their minority, either as part of their 
parent’s family or otherwise, shall be se¬ 
lected and included in one list; that their 
names shall be arranged in numerical or¬ 
der by the justices, upon consideration 
of each individual’s case; and that from 
this list persons shall be returned to serve 
in the militia for the parish, without ballot, 
according to the order in which they stand 
in the list. 

Of the right to call upon these persons 
to repay those who liave fed and clothed 
them, by becoming militia substitutes for 
the parish, and*thus relieving their bene¬ 
factors from a heavy personal burthen, 
there can be bo doubt: of its expediency 
there will, I trust, be as little. It will 
case the rated parishioner from the ex¬ 
pense of providing •substitutes, whic^, 
though trifling in times of peace, is 
considerable in those of war. To serve 
in the constitutional force of the coubtry 
is not degrading, and bught not to be dis* 
tressing to any one, as w&flre all equally 
subject to these laws, nut so-far as ^ 
shall be thought a hardship, it may have 
a most saluta^ efiect both for the pool' 
and tltb country. It Will make those 
heads of families, who feel aveieion to the 
* service, either on their own account, or 
on that of their children, pause before 
they apply foi* parish relief. It may in¬ 
duce them and their emplbyets also to 
pause before they give or lake lower wa¬ 
ges than the fair value of their service. 
It will then be no longer a question of 
indifference tb the poor man, Whether his 
wages are to be mrfde up to hii^ frohi the 
poor rates, or taken from his ‘ master’s 
pocket. Sir, J it wilt have the effect tf 
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checkirig the practice of employing the 
pqqr as rounds-men, it will prove not less 
beneficial to the labouring poor than to the 
rated* parishioner. 

But, as this list is not to he made up, 
jexcept when the parish by its application 
show it to be necessary, so no poriou Is 
to be compelled to serve without cverj' 
possible precaution that he shall not he 
improperly called vupon. Cases of sick¬ 
ness are to be excepted. The list is to he 
annually revised by the magistrates. The 
names of persons are to be erased, who 
pay back a certain portion of what they 
have received from.thc parish ^ and their 
respective places in* the list may be 
changed by the justices, so as to retard 
or accelerate their being returned to 
serve, upon proper application and due 
consideration of each party’s conduct and 
character, and his exertions far the sup¬ 
port of his family dhring the preceding 
year.—If these lists are regularly kept, 
and I shall introduce such regulations Aid 
forsns as appear to me best calculated to 
ensure their being so, a farther advantage 
will follow. They will lay the foundation 
for*8uch accurate returns of tlic state and 
condition of the poor being regularly 
made to this House, as must enable it to 
probe the evil to the corefand by (I iscovoi’ing 
where the disease lies, supply the legisla¬ 
ture with m^ans to devise more ellcctual 
remedies, if those which I now suggest 
should prove insufficient. 

The only remaining measure which I 
intend to propose for regul.iting the dc- 
endant poor, is one upon wliicli I 
ave thought mucH, and consulted many 
experienced persons. I do not wish to 
conceal from the House that I have felt 
much Vepugnafice to bringing'.it forward,, 
and that in doing sq, f sacrifice niy per¬ 
sonal feelings to a sense of duty, and the 
conviction that it will prove beneficial. 
By 8 and 9 W. 3rd c. 30,«)U poor per¬ 
sons receiving parish relief were compelled 
to ^ear badges. The indiscriminate ap¬ 
plication of a distinction which pointed 
out poverty as an object of shame and re¬ 
proach, was considered to be a measure of 
severe, if not of eVuel -^iscipliae. Hence 
it nearly fell into desuetude,' as it were, by 
public consent, before it was actually re¬ 
pealed, by SO Geo. 3rd c. 52. But though 
this mark may be harsh and oppressive to 
many thero are some to whom tlic apjillt- 
cation of it will be eminently useful, and 
the apprehension that it can be so applied 
may prove not less useful to many more. 
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There' exist in most parishes a \sct of 
spongers upon the parish futids,' whom 
noiliin^ can entice into any exertion fbr 
themselves or the-ir famiiieii; persops to 
whom a workhouse Jtas no lerrors, who dis- 
sipatetheir means in debancitey,afidsubrait 
their children to all the miseries and pri-' 
rations incident to idleness and vice; upon 
Bucli persons the former provisions of this 
bill cun operate nothing. It is proposed 
thererore, that justices, at petty sessions, 
shpll bo empowered to compel such per¬ 
sons and their families to wear badges for 
limited periods. But recourse is not to be 
had to this ultimntd remedy, unless upon 
applicatioif by the v(>stVy, or those officers 
to whom the care of the poor is entrusted, 
and ufler a scrupulous examination by the 
justices of the facts and circumstances 
under which it is asked for. 

Sir, the Remaining provisions in the in¬ 
tended bill, respect t/.ic keeping and pass¬ 
ing of parish accounts. It has been my 
fortune to have many such professionally 
laid before me; their confusion and in¬ 
accuracy are frequently so great as *to 
defy every attempt at explanation; and 
although I will not say tlrat they gre 
made a cover for fraud and imposition, 1 
must ob-erve that a more secure and easy 
means for both yould not be devised. 
There is no solid reason to prevent parish 
accounts from being kept as regularly Vnd 
exactly as those ' of a private person; 
there arc many and most cogent ones why 
they should, if possible, be kept even with 
more scrupulous siictness. Yet I will 
venture to say, that if any private gentle¬ 
man had his accounts kept imthe manner 
in which most parishes endure to have 
theirs kept and passed, his inevitable ruin 
must be thev consequence^ although his 
fortune sho'uld be. ever so large. As a 
remedy for this enormous miscl%f, I pro¬ 
pose that all parish officers shall keep a 
diiy-hook and a ledger, in which they 
shall make‘tfieir entries regularly; 4^hat 
at the end of every quarter they shall 
draw up a summary of the several heads 
of receipts and expenditure, nriflf the 
sums due, both to and from the parish; 
these abstracts are to be submitted to the 
petty sessions.qu^rterly, with alb neces¬ 
sary Ybatshers, to be there audited and > 
allowed. Sir, I shall endeavour to make 
this mode of'keeping accounts as little 

t cult-^fo'fkirieh 'officers as may be. For 
purpose 1' shall add ^uch forms for 
keeping them as appear, not only to my- , 
self, bu% to persons more conversant with | 
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such matters tliaii 1 am, to be best cal¬ 
culated to unite simplicity of, arrunge- 
nicut with necessary detail. 

Serious losses and inconvenience often 
occur Irons overseers rcti^hing more of 
the rates in their hands than the|; ought. 
To guard rgifinst the liasaid of such 
fraudulent practices, it seems, necessary 
to give a power to justices, where they 
think that any overseer has rctuiued moui 
parish money in his hands than is neces¬ 
sary, to direct him to pay it over to some 
of his fellow officers, with, whom they may' 
consider it may be more safely entrusted. 
Tile application of public money to the 
receivers’ private purposes, * under, any 
circumstances, is an otlenca niit to be 
tolerated; wherevei therefore the over¬ 
seer shall not forthwith obey this order, 
the amount held back shall be levied by 
distress upon his personal property. But 
ns the remedy is prompt for the jurish 
security, so the protection of the indivi¬ 
dual against mistakes should not he neg¬ 
lected. It is therefore proposed to give 
him an appeal against the allowance of 
the accounts in petty sessions, upon bis 
finding adequate security for repayment 
of whtft shall be finally adjudged due 
from him by the quarter sessions, to 
which he makes his ultimate appeal. 

Such, sir, is the cvutline of those pro¬ 
visions which I intend to have the honour, 
with the House’s leave, of submitting to 
it, in the shape of a bill. 1 arn deeply 
sensible that every such measure re- 
requires the most minute and cautious 
consideration. 1 shall propose therefore, 
if the House grants me permission to 
bHng it in, to move*that it be read a first 
time and printed, without being carried 
farther during this session. The ap- 
groacning recess will give time to the 
members, as jvell as' to the co.untry, to 
examine-'and sHfutmize its various, and 
id some respects complicated, provisions. 
It is my ancious wish and desire that this 
should take place, as it is by^.uch,tnean3 
alone- that^its adequacy for any useful 
public purpose can be truly judged of. 
If i{ sbohld he found inconapeicnt to its 
object," and htcapsble of aiwendment by 
the wisd()m this House, no man will 
rejoice more sipiperely in its final rejection 
than myself. . 

Sir,.there is one other measure con¬ 
nected with my plan which is not in¬ 
cluded ia the intended bill. It respects 
, that supposed excess of population to 
j which 1 haye already alluded. Looking, 
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as 1 tio, upon the population of every 
kingdom as the niain source of its power 
and prosperity, I cannot admit the ex¬ 
istence of any superabundance pf our 

{ leople, beyo 4 d the demand *for their 
abuur, ^without great reluctance, and 
much more evidence than *is mow before 
the House.. ^ surplus in some parishes 
and districts may exist, without the coun¬ 
try being generally crowded. If this in- 
convenience should be merely local, the 
laws now in force, coupled with the pro* 
■visions of the intended hill, will, 1 trust, 
be founds suiHcient to remove it. The. 
labouring classes may now remove where 
they please search of employment. If 
the bread o& idleoess is not brought 'in. 
considerately and lavishly home to their i 
doors by their parish, they can seek work 
in places where tlie thinness of population 
admits of that demand for labour which 
will enable thorn to find it. If the entire 
country is so over-peopled as not to ad¬ 
mit of this remedy, the only effectual 
redress will bo found in a well-regulated 
system of colonization. This was the 
sole resource of the ancients ugmpst that 
national superabundance which, in Greece 
and ^lome, was not unusual: hot to 
speak of those hostile swarms which con-* 
stantly poured fronr-the northern hive, at 
least from the commencement of die 
Roman republic to the fall of the empire. 
Even in the present times, Ireland and 
Scotland have drawn occasional relief 
from the emigration of their people as 
well into this cQuntry as into America. 
Neither has the practice been confined to 
ourselves. It has not been uncommon 
throughout Germany^, Switzerland, /anfi 
other parts of tlie continent. I know 
that theorists and others ha^e sought their 
remedy agmnst this malady in restraints 
and regulations, and discouragemenbi of 
marriage among tba pooj^ stomas iafi* 
lutely* more pernicious thaw any c;vU <9f 
which they complain. Sir, I will never 
either conceal or disguise mv a^horreiute 
of such fancies, which 1 thu)k foua4ed 
upon anti-social priheiptes, luterly sub* 
.versivc of morality.* There is ito le|(is- 

* The ancients closed among the 

fundamentals of society and UTUmtion. 

--— Fuit sapicntid quodSam 

Pubhcci pnvatis scceinere, sadra profanis. 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jttra markis, 
Oppidamohri, leges intndere ligno: 

Sic honoe et nomen divuas vaubus atque 
Cannimbus vamt. 

lIoa\P£. • 


lative instrumeat by winch wc can expel 
nature beyond its power of recurrence. 
W'e'may defile aod desecrate that institu¬ 
tion w^ich Heaven has conseurdted — we 
may remove the influence of mural re¬ 
straint over fhe most powerful of hmnaa 
passions, but we cannot subdue it. ^lar- 
nage in humble life is the parent of so¬ 
briety, of indus,try, of social affection, 
and of every domestic virtue which cheers 
and tranquillizes tke poor inan's cottage, 
both in the morn and in the decline of 
his fiml existence. Never, no never* will 
I lend my assistance, with any view or 
for any purpose, however plauaibluf tp 
tamper with an nniop, founded in thp 
lawa of our nature, desUned to yield hapi* 
piness with innocence to youth, and to 
supply old ago^ with the consolations of 
society and reciprocal support. 

Any system tor colonization to be ef¬ 
fectual, must obtain ^he assenf and con- 
curreuce oP his majesty's government. 
For this reason I have deferred to em¬ 
body pw pot ions on that subject in the 
8h|lpe*of a bill during the present session. 
It ought properly to follow as a ronse- 
quqnce upon, th^ adoption of those re¬ 
forms lyhich I now propose to introduce. 
If such a plan is ever taken up, I would 
found it upon two essentially governing 
principles. F^st, that 7t be not made the 
insUmment ^f fraudi^ent or involuntary 
eviction even .of the poereyt and most 
insignificant individual from h*s native 
country. Ampje precaution should be 
ta^Q^ that ail who avail themselves of tiie 
measure, shnvdd da so solely from the 
impulse ojt .wolnutafy choice. The other 
Vtoukl he, that those places which arc 
pressed % the inconvenience should 
i:aiie from theic local funds the necessary 
mew for eoablinif the. poor to emigrate. 
Xhm would form u>e>mo»t eflcctuai guard 
gainst inindiciously pushing the practice 
beyond the evils which the measure is 
, designed to remedy. No pftrtsli oi; place 
womil iueur the exneaise, unless com- 
polled to it by aninjuirtous s^erabundonce 
of population t tmd no inhabitant would 
he okfed to ^qmdvp, unless when the in¬ 
convenience o£ owpr numbers was piacti- 
ca^ felt* \ . • 

Una treasure may, at least for the- 
preaentr.he i^spoosed ^rith >n this part of 
the empire, I confidently hope and ex* 
poet, whether it may not be more im* 
ni^iaitoly Required in Ireland, as the only- 
means providing permanent suepour 
(hr the poor, pod .insuring civil trfmquiU 
SI 
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lity to that country, is a question of a 
Tery ilifTerent aspect. But whenever.,^or 
under whatsoever circumstances, ’we iriay 
be thus compelled to separate from our 
fellow subjects, we shall, 1 trujt, sustain 
ourselves by the consolation, that they 
will carry with them British hearts, 
Biitiah principles, and British freedom; 
that they go to provinces won by the 
valour of their countrymen, or discovered 
by their nautical research, to become the 
means, I trust the auspicious means, of 
extending the language, the arts, the 
sciences of England, to remoter regions, 
and of transmitting them to future ages; 
laying in the firm foundations of their 
own immediate prosperity new and ex¬ 
tended sources of increase for her com¬ 
merce, her manufactures, and all h^ in¬ 
dustrious monuments of civil and pibce* 
ful preenvoencc. 

Many subjects cennected.with the re¬ 
gulation and support of the poor remain 
untouched by the provisions which Ihave 
thus detailed to the House. 1 shallt tfi^ 
your leave. Sir, shortly refer fo <the 
grounds upon which I have kept-them 
distinct. The mode of imposing the poor's 
rate has occupied muen of public dis¬ 
cussion. It is wished, and not aoDaCa-1 
rally wished, to cast'some of tKat burthen, 
which is now almost exclosivdy ^stained 
by the landed proprietor, upon the I^m- 
mercial and funded interests. Anylocal 
appropriation of a tax upon the'funds 
among the 14,700 local establishments 
which now maintain their poor separately, 
would be unattainable in practice.- ‘We 
must either abandon* the fbng and wise 
usage of sustaining the poor by smUll, dis¬ 
tricts, or give up this attempt - To con¬ 
solidate ^ poor-iatesi-ttf thef'ootmtry 
into one national ^pr even> into separata 
county funds, migtiit^obviateitiiapbjection; 
but such general establishinents- ^ould 
give birth others more numerous^ and 
not less insurmountable. Themy essence 
of this relief is founded on the pecidiar 
circumstances of want or calamity, which 
give to each individual hia tempofaiy or 
permanent clmm for assistance; •' ■ 

The skill to apportitm saccour,^ witii 
refirrence to the ireal Wants of pauperum^ 
to ba- eSiaient, must be local-and'per¬ 
sonal} "lo' be accurate, H must be minute 
and pe^petu^i to be vimlant, it must be 
quickened and animated by .some direct 
and visible. interest. ‘All frugal care 
would be lost in: the indiscriminating dis¬ 
tribution: 4f a'national or a county fund. 
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The struggle between parishes and* pau¬ 
pers would rather be, to appropriate more 
than was their fair due of a common spoil, 
than to husband the produce of a general 
contribution. As these cdtisequences de¬ 
monstrate that such apian would-fie either 
impracticable or ruinous, it is unneces¬ 
sary to consider its edicts aOd befirings 
upon another most important question; 
namely, the national faith, as it stands 
pledged to the public creditor. 

The rateability of commercial and other 
ersonal property is now fully established; 
ut g^eral experience has induced the 
country, as it were by common consent, 
to ..abstain from the exercise of a power 
with which every parish is'clearly and 
completely invested.. The answer to any 
attempt to render personal property, if 
possible, more liaole to assessment is, 
that the law has already done all that it 
can do, consistent with the principles of 
sound and rational l^islation. To the 
abominable means oi an inquisitorial 
scrutiny from each individual of his ac¬ 
tual ability, • the lew of England will, I 
trust, never resort. What national ex- 
periet\ce relinquishes as unattainable after 
[.long unsuccessful experiment, it is seldom, 

I if ever, safe to revive. 

1 bad once thought*that the effect might 
be indirectly obtained, by making all who 
are engagea - in trade contribute a small 
sum per head for each person whom they 
employed; the amount to be applied in 
relief or o^er assistance of the individual 
on whose account it was contributed as 
occasion reqiured. This would be in 
efibot to form a |fi»ff parochial com- 
pclsmy saving-'banks. But I was induced 
to relinquish this scheme, in the feeling 
thi^tit must ultimately resolve itself into 
.a tax upon labour; that itmust in the end 
on the. servant, although originally 
^vanced by'%is employer; and thus 
^hipel. tim labourer at all times, and 
wnder allcireumstances, tb an equal con¬ 
tribution from his earnings,'-without re¬ 
ference tc their amount, or his immediate 
Culpability.' A farther important obstacle 
tO; the “execution of such a plan is, that; 
to be efibetual, it would require more 
complexity than seems convenient for 
any general national compulsory arrange¬ 
ment. * 

. Another subject of usual complaint is, 
the existing law of settlement. So far as 
that s]rstem causes an undue increase of 
the poor-rates, it must do so either as an 
iajuttidous or as an expensive mode of 
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admiifistering relief. Upon the propriety which might qualify them for the usual 
of conttauing to relieve the settled poor avoqations of domestic life. Upon the 
by parishes or their subordinate districts, iadiscriminatmg haste with which they 
1 have already laid my sentiments 4)efore are new huduied in droves and flocks 
the House. With respect to the trouble from the jrorkhouse nursery to the ma- 
and expSnse of parish lltiga^on, the topic nufactory* I shall trust myself with no'^ 
is so popular, that it becomes scarcely oUier observation than that such practices 
prudrnt to haiard a doubt upon it; and are cruel and mischievous evasions of the 
yet, Sir, if the maintenance of the poor wise and wholesome.provisions of the law. 
by small districts is desirable, the expense In the turning awheel, the opening of a 
of law-suits and removals seems to some valve, or the feeding of a spindle, the 
extent unavoidable. Variety of diseordant ^ild.meets with punful occupation, and 
interests must give rise .to intricate, and is'defrauded of its lair recompense in 
subtle qu^tioos of both’fact and Iaw<; useful information. By such early em« 
they may sopietimes perplex the justices ployment the body^ is unfitted for the 
iu sessions, and occupy their time, at no e&rts ' of< ruder labour, without either 
small expend to parishes; yet^ after evoty mind or body being trained up and adapt* 
possible reflection upon its consequencesi skill which is necessary for the 

and every allowance for the enormoiM employments of me* 

expense, the law will be found, - in’.this 4^|H|l|lF}toUtng8. Fortunate^ most for* 
instance, as in all others the only sure will these early vicrims be, if 

resource against fraud, injustw, and op* they elni couqf in their catalogue of igno- 

E ression. That the costs of removals and ranee, and emission, that of remaining 
iw-suits have been magnified beyond the antafriated in early vice and immature 
reality, appears. Sir, by the reports on oorfuptiont—But, Sir, the evils are not 
your table. They do not exceed in amount confined to the consequences of such in* 
one twenty-fifth part of the total of what judicious bindings: while the apprentice* 
is raised for the exclusive use of thqpoor I ship qontinaet, the child shares at least 
an expense at which, I believe, few some portion of a master’s care, secured 
gentlemen can collect and manage their to bim,by the protection of humane and 
private incomes. I'am bound to imd‘, and salutary statutes. But as the law of 
1 appeal to the experience of att who hear setdemtmt now is^ a toaie or female infant 
me to corroborate the asserfion, ^that a issdftlea by,a residence for forty days 
fair and econonSical expenditure is gene- under its indenture,, though executed at 
rally secured by the employment of pro- the most cliiWsh'age at* which it may 
fessional men, who rank, in point of in- please the parish or their parents to bind 
tegrity and respectability, with those of thetm . Al^ugh the master, or mistresa 
any profession whatever. . diould die, or become bankrupt, or dis* 

Sir, these, I tru^ not. ilUfounded, aj^ear the very nesit idler this fortieth 
apologies, arc neither intended toeoncem day,:the child is to remain estranged from 
nor to do away with any fair ground of the fostering care and moral protection of 
objection to particular beads ofsettlemont itpiparents ‘during the continapee of ita 
law, as they may affect either, the rec^ naturid mid necessary- pupilage. Yet 
procal interests of parish^* or. tKe com- even her^ where tlfe mischiefs are so 
nirt and condition of the impr. .'.One, the Manifest, I am not without apprehensions 
utility of which seemapei^arly queiidoli^! that it will be found not altogether easy 
able, is that tff settlement by. hiring'ae^ to devise remedies free from solid ebjec* 
service, which not only givesr'vise to.'fl^l tima 

most numerous and compucatadquestions ; ■ Th^exi^og right of repaoving the 
‘ of law and fact, but to a relative inaquayty' poor to their place of settlement has been 
of burthensome. effect between diffOreot. objected to, both in and out of this 

K arishes; as it U evaded by. the course of House, upon moro serious grounds than 
iring in some counties, while .it issero- that of ei^enset it has been‘declaimed 
pulously adopted in Qthersk ■ .. i^ainit as hm!sh, impolitic, and cruel; 

The settlement and binding out of ap- as an oppressive encroachment upon the 
prentices more pre-eminently require our poor mau’s liberty; and as injurious to 
anxious consideratioo. ■ - The object .^of the industry sod general interests of thp 
the statutes of apprsnticeBbip. was> ‘to country.—-Sir, our ancestors entertaioed 
secure to the. young'and unprotected a very different, notions upon this subject 
useful and virtuous course of insbrustion, from those of tiieic more bold and inno* 
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vatiiTi; prog^y. ' As fsi* as oilr institu- which he may prtnre unable to extncatc 
tkms can be t^fced backwards, the gr^t himself, private hbcrality ought to assist j 
body of tliQ people were restraibed to and it would cheerfully do so, unless it 
continae ih tbeir settled dwelling Under were k^pt back by the feeling that an ap- 
certaift'i'defined regulations. .To this ' plication to the poor's rat# renders such 
extent A law of settlement has existed^ interference nnoecessary and almost inw 
and'bden rigorously obsetwed fhnd the trusive. 

UKHit remote periods of our lan^, as a mea* Sir, upon these grounds i'l, seems tft roe 
sure ef wise and necessary policet~^lnr that the object of our law should be the 
the existing law 1 must pro^S my in> direct reverse of what is here and in some 
ability to discover any Injurious or im- other instances contended for t and that 
|)olitic restraint; eVCry person enjoys sound mlicy requires, that if any alteration 
under it full liberty to remove where hd is mad^ it should be rather to render re.. 
|deasr$ in search of work, and to continue movalsi even more easy, and the acquisi- 
there at hi« free will and pleasure, unless tion of settlements more difficult. "Sir, 
he becomes chargeable to the place thus thq.report of your committee goes strOogly 
selected for a new abode. 'Ihat he slrtilt to stmport this opinion; 
not be tempted to wander, nOr S Utfcllted ** u is uniformly found, that such in¬ 
to continue without some reasortahMHb* hidritants of a parish as have not acquired 
pect of obtaining work, is dtettleraent in it, and can^btain no such 

and constitutional limit, not lels^W^I 'relief without being removed, are distin- 
for the poor man's iomfort, than salutstty 'gttished by tlieir activity and industry, 
fur t lie public peace. By manful stfnggtCS and generally possess, not only the ne- 
against difficulties, both rich Und poor grd' ceSsaries, but the comforts of life; and 
enabled to overcome them. Our your committee have lately heard with 

able natures want no such temptations tb satisfaction, that the operation of the act 
lure us rather to fly from misfbrluiies than of this session has already relieved some 
to wrestle with them.—But 1 will fsatfe It parishes of the metropolis from the heavy 
to any reasonable trtind to calculate the odrthen of maintaining numbers of per- 
intiumerable evils Which would residt, iir sens without settlements in England, who 
the present general facility of intereodrse are stated now to suimort themselves, in- 
and conveyance, frwm dot only ^t^[ing, stead of applying for parochial relief, 
but enticing every labouring man to run under the apprehension^ of being sent 
from his family, his connexions, aaad the home.*" 

responMbility of his personal character, It is farther most remarkable, that this 
under the legal assurance that wherever principle has been uniformly followed 
he chose to ramble he would bo certain without being openly avowed. For every 
of sufficient support and a comfortable proposed alteration in (his branch of the 
asylum. ^ * Ipw lias terminated either in abolishing 

In this, as in many other instances, bur some modes of acquiring settlements, or 
reason is seduced from its more correct in rendering others less easy to be gained; 
conclusions* by some Ku&ane sympatlw so that, wliatever may have been sug- 
and compassion for .particular eases, it rgeated, and however recommended, no 
is undoubtedly a great hardsh^ that an more easy simple mode of settling 
industrious family should be removed [he poor has hitherto been sanctioned by 
from their car customed dwelling and thcir the legialaturew 

usual course of employment, because Und mitigation of the l&w of removals 
they ^come accidehtairy. chlargelble. i'mve ventured to introduce, but which 
through some occasional eaushi<. llut it’escaped my recollection to notice in i ts 
Providence, which looks piifliBrily to 'the proper,j^oe. Parishes oflien afford relief 
Species, causes the antidote to arise frbm to tWir settled poor while residing else- 
the very e.'il of which It allows; it renders where, upon principles of humanity, and 
the labojirer and the artisan more cautious, obviously ratnual advantage. My ^jeet 
more '^hgal, and more saving, Aat .they into render this prscticb legal to a Ikmted 
may atm such a serious calamity > from extent, under Cermin guards and cautions; 
themselves'and their children. Left tb the principal one is, that such relief Should 
himself and to his own exertions, the <miy be g^ven with the vestry’s eonsent. 

poor man will do more for himself, and ■ ' "ik < ■ ■.*— .. >■ 

Without injurr to otliers, than any law * Report from the Committed tm the 

C4h do for him. In the few cases in Boor Laws, 1810. 
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1 trust ttik House will not diink it unrea- repa 7 whatever salary he may receivWi* 
sotiable that those who are to bear the !(• ma^ also be urged, that it inipoMa 
expensa should posaeaa .the right of oon« fre»i dulies aod additiobal respunsibilitiaA 
trolling it. • ^ * upon the local ctagietracy of the kingdom >■ 

Expei;ience Sf what has followed from 1 trust- it.will produce no such inoonve- 
the attempts of others, has* rimdered me lyence. The regular arrangement of pa. 
apprehensive of the unforeseen conse- rich offiiirs, and the due ordering 9>e real 
<]ueni.es of all \infHcd measures upon this poof) which the- hill aims at eating, 
subject; 1 will therefore frankly avow, seem better caloulatad to lighten than to 
that 1 introduce even such an innovation inpresse their official labours. Idot oven 
upon the law with doubt and reluctance^ if it sliould -prove otherwiaOr 4 pdr* 
Put as the sense and feelings of the conn- suaded that this invaluable body of men 
try have at^icipatdd the measure, and giiven will be the last to complain. If benefits may 
it the sanction of usage, whi(ffi has not accrue not only to themselves but to their 
been followod by any perceptible iocoit. country, and not only to the p^eat but 
venieAcc, I am encouraged to hope,-that to^ future generations^ they will spare 
in the greater extent to which it may be neither pains nor labour to bring theta 
carried by being rendered legal, it Will within the reach of the .people, 
prove harmless in its remoter 00010 ^ l^ wHl possibly be objected, that the 
quonccs, and useful in its immediate efects. pla^is better imapted to regulate the 
The only retnainiag branch of thi»law agricultural poor, than those*of large 
to which it seems necessary to refer, ia towim and considerable manufacturing 
that which respects illegitimate children: districts# As far as the objection uises 
it Is intimately and most seriously con# from an application of the pauper’s labomr 
nected with the subject of paiisb expeoo to Jiighways and public wmks, it has 
diture; but for reasons with which it is some founqation. But the nicer employ, 
unnecessary to fatigne the House at>this meats of the manufacturer or artisan ^ 
time, it has hitherto beOn made the#ob!eet not«admit of Ihia appropriation to public 
of distinct legislative provisions. The purposes) it is only the ruder and coaner 
present laws require much attentive con> lunas of la^ur that allow of such general 
sideratioD, both as tbey affect the morals regulation,' On the other hand, as the 
and the general economy of the poor. 1 mauufa||turev’s wages are commonly 
Imve thus brie% touched upon this sub* higHbr, the power of apportionii^ relies^ 
jeet, in the hope of calling some member’s with reference to the pauper's industry, 
attention towards it who may have time yields more than a counterbalancing ad-> 
and talents for the undertaking. ' vimtaga to manufaeturing towns and dia* 

I cannot conceal from myself that this triets t and ao tiie means (ff saviag are 
plan, of which the House has now heard untally greater iu sueb places, recourse 
the detail with such kind indulgence, may to the parish*rateB will be less neMssary, 
be liable to many objeetidns, botii as it nicfrc especially if<a prudent use ismade 
respects the means by which it is td work^ iHe wise institutfoiis of saving banks, r 

and the results it is designed to produce. Thes^ is apofber objection^fbieh X am 

l.ikc all laws of common daily appticas ^ ? "ttle anxious to* repel. may be 

tion, as every roan feels it|^o every man aecused of; bringing'forward regulations^ 
will judge of it; and applaud or coBdemq^ Wbitjh prew with additiemaX heaviness and 
rather as it removes or disregards thb ini' aetefity upon the poor,; pa gbay^nd to 
convenience which ho practically*i|pf- cur|aU the,extmit of relief^ while they 
fers^ than ds it is calculsti^-to aCiWeir renfer thp poor man’s return foK'it more 
. the great national purpose -which itdiv- laboring and irksnme. Sir, intlwowing 
bours to aceottlpHsb. Bbt as titeVeiafip tlm imputiaiOo,froiti.iie9» 1 will say, ttat 
end of local obgectionsi dr suggestioM foir nothing cap be vemoto from my io- 
improvement, so they admit not of any tention. 3V^, abject^ and iti^oneto me 
answer. * ■ . ‘ 1 abo^ price, Is,, to promote their conifbrt. 

Against the difficulties frhidtdfc maybe to preserve,-iMr true .spirit of indfl. 
supposed to cast upon ovefseers, partiou-, pendencO), to. nkarish their domestic vir-. 
larly by multiplying the number and iu- tiuai, Co chasweway every luro to laziness 
creasing the complexity of their aocotthts,' and thougbtlass dissipation. In this heavy, 

I trust a suffieienf remedy is provided in *' - ■ . .- ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

the aid of an .aCtistknt oVerseer, whose^ ♦ Forma for keeping'the account* will 
labours, if he is riglitly chosen, will am{Hy' be tul^oined in <tn appendix to tlm- bill. 
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and perhaps ungrateful, task, it is neces- —The hen. and learned gcntlcmaif con- 
sary to winnow the chnft from the eprn; eluded w ith moving, “ That leave be 
to separate the idle from the indiietriohs; given to bring in ^ bill to amend tlj.e Poor 
to distinguish, by a clear line of demarca* Laws.'''' 

tion, the prudent from the spendthrift; _ The Marquis of Londdnderry thought 
the moral from the profligate. , it would be most advisable to ^llow the 

Sir, he is no ti ue friend to his kind who bill to be birought in and read a first time, 
would keep them, as far as possible, un- without entering into that kiiKTofdcsaltory 
employed. We may look to Ireland for discussion, the tendency of which would 
the practical evils resulting from such a be, not to advance, but retard the object m 
listless mischievous economy. The bread view. He congratulated his hon. and 
of labour is the bread of peace. When learned friend on the great pains he had 
Providence made tlie sweat of man’s brow token upon this subject, and expressed his 
the condition of his inheritance, it alle* satisfaction at finding that his object was 
viated thp dispensation by soothing the to bring back the system to^what ibwas 
ways of industry with that content and originaTly intended to be, instead of mis- 
happiness, which to idleness and vice leading the public mind, by any attempt 
must rdmnin for ever strangers. to remove that which had grown up and 

1 mistake altogether both the provwoDi strengthened with the institutions of the 
and the object of this bill, if it imPises country. 

injurious hardships, orsevere disdpUne,on Leave was given to bring in the bill, 
one. It professes tio speciQc for sufi^n 

or violent amelioration. It holds out no AXiTSBed State of the Currency.} 
prospects of unattainable advantage. Its Mr* Western said, that several honourable 
object is, to follow in the paths of our pre- friends were absent who wished to take 
deceasors, and by so doing to respect the part in the discussion of his resolutions, 
feelings, the habits, the manuera, the Perhaps, therefore, be might be allowed 
comforts, and the prriudices*of the people, to moye the first seventeen now, without 
It is brought forward in the time of ge* debate, and to bring forward the last on a 
neral peace, and i&'tbe season of domestic future day. He was resolved that the 
abundance, whem the experiment, if it is subject should be again considered before 
to be ever hazarded, may be atterapti4 the close of the session, 
with safety and a reasonwle pro«pe& of Mr. Ricardo said, he could not agree to 
success. any of the resolutions in their present 

Sir, I am fully aware that neither form; several of them contained mistakes 
this nor any oUter measure can effect mme in faet,^nd all of them were pervaded by 
than to devise means, and afford facilities, an erroneous principle, 
by which the country may extoicatp Hself Mr. Huskisson strongly objected to the 
from this growing andimonsti-ous evil. As postponement of t^ discussion, 
this is the utmost which the IcgidatuM Mr. Western said, he was quite ready 
can accomplbb, it is di that it should to proceed, if it was the desire of the 
attempt; Myond thisftlto nationHouse {go on, go onl]. It might be 
minister unto itself. It is upon the active fought tnat he was pertinacious on this 
perseverance and violent si4>ersntetidettoe subject, but *|f those who were of that 
of the magistrates; upon the oofiifiUtiag, opinion fdt, as deeply as he did, the im- 
UDweariea^tqnwl attention dftbeladdM ptwtance of the question, the unparalleled 
and manufacturing interests; Uptm'tbe vinatioo of the country, tiie unexampled 
persuasion, influence,and dxainpleoftboia rah that had elready spread.around, the 
who spare from their own wan|s^ that sif^fMrebebsifiD that mat ruin was but the 
which is to lighten tbose> of btiier^t had pvqeursoi of more extensive evils, and tho 
4ipon the cordim, dieetful ooHiperatioBof cpavtctln, that ail was attributable to the 
Ithe poor jhemselves, that we nfast rriy cause to whii^'be had already called the 
for any sound, sabstantial, and lastiog attention of the House, he was persuaded, 
proveraent. Let us toen eainestiy oaU that they would not bi^e him for his 
upon them all, both individually and perseverance. *' It was his most dedded 
lectively, to unite in one*common effort opitpoo) tiiot if the bill of 1819 was al¬ 
to rescue themselves and thuir postenty lowed to continue io force, its (^ration 
from this othunitous prassure, and'thus wwiM involve this and the sister uland in 
rid their country bf an mcbnditance whidi the mote unprecedented condition of pe« 
clogs so heavily i^paro^rity and vigour, til. He utterly denied that there ww aoy 
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exag^ration in this statement. Of this verting to 'wbat had been said of the ne- 
fact he was convinced, that by the ope- cessity under which landlords were placed, 
ration |if the 'measure ,to which he had in the present times, of being liberal and 
alluded, two-thirds of the cultivators of givingsup a portion of their rents to their 
the soil, had, iir the course of a Tew years, tenants, ii^ said that he held in contempt 
and in 2 time of profound peace, been the use of the word ** liberality,” in such 
rendered insolvent. The turn Of the land- circumstances. The landlords were bound 
owne-8 wourtd^ soon come. They would to do their duty. They had a right to 
soon be involved, in the ruin of their te*t expect from their tenants their just due, 
nantry. There were very many pro- but they had no right to expect more. It 
prietors of estates, a| the present moment, was, however, evidently impossible that 
who did not receive 20 ^r cent of their tenants could continue to fulfil contracts 
rents. That was* but a foretaste of what made under circumstances entirely dif- 
they must expect, should the present ferent from those under which they were 
coucse of pglicy be persevered in.' The now called upon to, perform t^em. All 
noblemen and gentlemen of the countoy the contracts whicK had be^ made for 
would be dr^ged down from their prot|d many years antecedently to the bill of 
elevation, and degraded from their rank, in 1819, were, in fact, violated by that bill, 
a manner which had never before occurred It was not just, therefore, to attempt to 
in the annals of the world. They would bold the tenant to the contraots which he 
have to undergo the transfer and eonfis* made before that period. The hon. 
cation of all their property. Adverting gentleman hgre entered into a statement 
to the bill of 1819, he had no doubt it of the-prices of corn at various periods in 
originated in a laudable wish to maintain support of his argument. When he 
those sound principles of jusdee and ho- coitfemplated the situation of the land- 
nesty by which this country had ever owners, from the highest peer of the 
been distinguished. But it was not too realm downwards; when he calculated all 
much to say, that, with all their excellence their outgoiifgs, their fixed payments, 
of intention, the authors of the measure theirjointures, their allowances to younger 
had fallen into error.^ Not only the mism'y children, . their mortgages, their law 
in this country, but* the excess of misery agents, their land agents, the necessary 
which had appeared *in Ireland, was, he appendages of their «ank and station, it 
was perfectly convinced, attributable to waa'his perfect. conviction, that they 
the present state of the currency. He amounted to full half their actual rent, 
had received many letters from Ireland, He idisolutcly demed^ that any of the 
all of which stated, that in the distressed landlords of the country, from the highest 
districts there was a want of empLoyment, to the lowest, had evinced any sordidness 
a want of money, not a want of food, of disposition. It was an aspersion of 
Was there ever any thing so anomalous as which he wofhld rather be the object than 
the present state of Irriand ? To see a the abthpf. On the contrary, the landed 
large portion of the population of a coun- interest had manifested too deficient an 
try dying for want, while miDiste«i'a8<> attention to their own interests. Their 
serted/,that in another part of that country patoimoutal estates were mefting away 
there was a superabundanc^vif food 1 .To noitt tfaem; and the'operation which was 
see human beings starving^ with the cup Apsr going on must eventually strip them 
of plenty dose to their Tips! Tim iaa wthdr rank and yroperty^-^yjfhh respect 
was, that the "farmers of Ireland,;• having to the question of taxadon, he contended, 
no money, could not employ,pair; that thehttural amount of any payment 
and that t^ poor, having no ^ploymentt wOi 00 to be estimated by the pounds, 

* could not buy food. When hewMideped shilling mid pence, in which the payment 
these things—-when be looked Mo at the was made,' but by the quantity of comrao- 
poor of this country, who were absolutely dities which would*be reouired JI;o produce 
at this very moment living mii the Capital the pounds; shillings, ana pence, in which 
of the country, he entertained the' moat the payment was made. Tb estimate taxa- 
fearful apprehensions that we should, eiq tion the quantity of labour necessmy 
long, have a high price of com arising out to fiaite Hs amount, was indisputably the 
of a deficiency of supply. He would r^d only fair iceans of ascertaining the real 
to the House the resolutions that it was pressure on the* people. He most fully 
his intention to propose, and make a few believed that the effects of the bill of 
comments jn them as he proceeded.—Aal- ISlSi at all in the contempla- 
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tion of the author and the supporters of 
tho measure. He put it to them, and to 
the House, whether, if they had antCci« 
bated what had taken place, they, would 
have bnaeted the measure? It could 
only be in ignorance that the mbasure was 
agreed to. Pci haps he might ho aecuseil 
of aiming at a breach of public faith. If 
he were so charged, or rather if he were 
so aspersed, he woi^d not say that he 
would treat the accusation with contempt, 
but he would say that it woald not pro¬ 
duce on him the slightest effect. In 
answer to such an accusation, he would 
eay, that faith had not been kept with the 
public debtor. Tbefe had already been ft 
breach of faith towards the public, and a 
breach of great extent, productive of the 
most pernicious consequenoes. Had the 
events wbiq|i had since occurred been an¬ 
ticipated jn 1S19, an arbitration between 
the parties liable to«injury, a kind of ad* 
justment of their interests, ought to have 
taken place. So far, however, was that 
from having been the case, that a g^reat 
breach of faith hod taken place towards 
the public. He apprehended that the 
restoration of the metallic correney,bftd 
been intended merely to do justice to the 
stockholders prior to 1797. Such an oh- 
jept was, howev^er, totally nnattaioable. 
In a period of nearly a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury, bow large a proportion of those 
ancient proprietors of stock must bavp 
ceased to be holders of Stock, and must 
necessarily and unavoidably have epn* 
verted their stock into land, into manu¬ 
factories, and into the means of pursuing 
all the various active employments of 
society. Thousands, however, were re¬ 
ceiving their death*bIow in consequence 
of this act of retributiye justice, as it w^ 
called; and the confidqnce which (he peo¬ 
ple bad hitherto repesraio parjjantent, as 
the conservators of proper^ e/ eyery 
kind, had been mdst dedd^y'sbakqn.t 
With jegaftrto high prig^ it had bee^t 
asserted by many, that higher ibcqe^ 
prices than those mow-existing'woudd'be 
Injurious to the poorer diasses pf Voddy. 
lorhis onioion, however) it was ihdispdQsa,- 
bld to interests of ^e cdui^t^i > 
eii (he^^kses of its populatmn, that 
cQuauW^esi that ah the produge of die^i 
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occasioned by a reduction in the quantity 
of produce. He, however, mamtained, 
that it was not Dece8sary*to reduce tlie 
quantity of produce for that purpfise. Ht 
was decidedly for affording" protection to 
agriculture; but he would at (hat veiy 
hour williogry open all our port», and 
allow all the hoarded corn ip the gi.^ariiN 
to be poured into the counti y, or sent lo 
the distressed districts in Iieland, pin. 
vided that extended circulation was 
afforded, whicli was so necessary to the 
vast concerns of the country. Weie that 
donei it would soon be found 'that there 
was no superabandance of corn in the 
country. When did any man before,' see, 
hdftr, or read of a country ruined l>> 
shperabundsnee ? Such a thing had never 
entered into the head of any but inodei n 
philosophers! Never country had shown 
so much industry, patience, and patriotism 
as this country had shown; and but foi 
this fatal law, no country had evet en* 
joyed greater prosperity than it would be 
now enjoying. The hon. gentlennn con* 
eluded with moving the following llrsolu- 
tiems: 

1. ** That the Select Committee ap¬ 
pointed lost session to inquire into the 
petitions complaining of the disticssed 
state of tlie agriculture of the United 
iCingdom, reported, That it was witli 
deep regret they had to commence then 
report by stating, that ki their judgment 
the complaints of the petitioneis were 
founded in fhet, and that at the price of 
corn, at that time, the returns to the oc¬ 
cupiers of arable farms, after allowing for 
the interest of their investments, were by 
ho means adequatb to the charges and 
out-goings; and that a considerable por* 
tion thereof must have, therefore, been 

E *’*oat of their capitals:—That the 
e of grain havingsexperienced a still 
ler dep^e^Mon, viz., from 55$. Gd. per 


grige than ,they qt pres^i. AI 
rgpiu dccdi^psion of every interest in tM, 
state would othewise 'take place) To' 
what did iq^y ibr the relief 

of agriculture ? To an advance ofpfice' 


Vpiarter or wheat to 4Ss .; and all other 
grain, and all other articles, having 
mkdet^ao- a similar or greater decline, 
the kjHdli^qaOy of the receipts of the 
ftnqeM to'cover dieir charges must be 
^tbpotUtmably increased, which i^ farther 
ihe numerous petitions on 
^aJahle' Ofjme' Houee, representing in 
t^atiyhg^t tprmd their aggravated ond 


ear^;.~8nd that labour shou^a'bear aijexchsstye dUy^rafia; and that, in conse- 
i-Ji. .k—- 1 —j!ji—,— ^’‘^ence thereof, the labourers in many 

ol^fiotS are of employment and 

coqgeqnenl mean« to purchase fuod, 
and hayg brekPP oPt itfto of violence 
apd ag^eniod, ahd'fbr whic|t the Itycs of 
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gome 4iave been forfeited under sanction on the average of eighteen years'to 1S16« 
of thelavr. 47. lOf. lOrf. tlience to 1819, 4/. 1 j., and 

2. “ That it appears by the papers tlw lastjtcn yeatrs of the war, 1/. I6s. irf. 
relating to the state of Ireland, laidhefore Tliat t|iis depreciation may be farther and 
this House bjs his majesty's command, more accurately estimated by the pi ice of 
tiiat seritus disturbances had broken out commoditfes, particularly of wheat, at 
in that country, of which thb demand and different perioas, by which it will also 
collection of iients had beon, on the part appear, that the^ valufl of gold was le- 
of the insurgents, the alleged causes; and duced by the issue of paper, which 
subsequent information has been received, became its near^ exclusive substitute; 

that the labourers in agricultnre, from a that the price of wHeat* according to the 
partial failure in the crop of potatoes, Eton College tables, during 150 years 
togetlier with a tqtal want of employment, prior to the commencement of .the late 
and consetjuent means to purchase other war, calculated in periods of 10 on the 
food, are in the most calamitous and avenge, exceeded SU. 7d. per quarter, 
depforable sftuation; and that many have and on avmrages of dOyears, htfd not ex- 
died from "the want of nourishnwlit, ceeded 4)4s, M., and an ounce of gold 
whilst the price of provisions .still con- woaWbconsequently, during all that time, 
tinucs so low, as not to afford to the oe* exchfuige for about one quarter 4 bushels; 
cupieis .of land the means of defraying that froni.1797 to 1816, the average price 
the various charges to which they are of wheat fluctuated from SOi. to 125s. per 
subject. ' quarter, the aver^q of the last eight 

3. “That in the same report of the years of the ifrar being 101s. and the 
Select Committee of last session, it/ is average of the whole period Sis. lOa. and 
stated, ‘ That tho measures takeq for the ounce pf gold would therefore only 
restoration of the currency.have bontri* pxdhwge for one quarter; that the price 
buted to low'cr the price of griuo. and of grpin thus became, in its nominal or 
other commodities generally, and conse- money value,* nearly double its Mount at 
quently to cause a severe preasurd-upon any foriwr period; the rent of land and 
the industry of the country, and not only commodities acquired a similar additional 
to have occasioned* a proportion of the value, aad* consequently all possessors ot 
fail of prices bore, bit to have produced fixed incomes sustained an injury to the 
a similar, though not equal effect ia other oxtgnt of such alteration. 

countries; and|, in a degree, to have 5* ** That the average price of wheat 
deranged the markets of every part of flia between,the years 1797 and 1819 having 
civilized world.’ That in proportion as all been, therefore, in that currency about 
commodities, whether the produce of the > per quarts, existing leases were 
soil, manufactures, or commerce, have fonnedr according thereto; that me 
experienced a depression of their money everage pricqsiace 1819bns been o5r. 6a. 
value; so must the proprietors have aqd last year and this about 50s.; that, 
suffered a direct imury t and whatever upon the suppositioo of rent hf*og csti- 
may be tlie degree, it was impossible mpted pt one>fourth, or iwo-eighths of 
the commerce and manufacturing cTapsos' llm gross produce, i| w evident, at the 
of the commuoitKcah johg continue price of SOs. being a, reduction of tliree- 
provper, whilst th^cuUivalbra of thpapit cidhthsj that so much of ih^e money value 
are rapidly sinkio^in^o ruin and.d/^3a, Oithe gross produce is annihilated, as con- 
aod the laboumrs sowing Ip oanaeqmsnce jtitutes the pr^ut enUse »o®tal o' 1"® 
of the want of their uf . Idngdom, and himwise so much of the re* 

4., “ That soop after the nawng Ot IjeJPts.of tbp occupier as anwunt to one- 
. act.of 1797, by which the. bShT af .png* eight% that team is, theiefore, 
land was .reltricted from payipgiu nptes tttter rum if held to his enga^- 

in specie, the ancient metafl^ stan^ra of ment, or the landlord to the^ loss of nis 
value having been ihos departed frqm, income, sul^ct, at the same tune, to t le 
the currency of the county, composed payment of^pll charges add settlcmciitv 
of Bank-notes, became de|Sreeiated,Fluch increased in their amount in tlie ratio ot 
depreciation wim evinceo,* and may, be the increased nominal or money price ot 
estimated by thw amount of Banjc paper grain andolher commodities; and case 
money above Si. 17s. I0l«t necesiamto of mortgage to .the extent ot iiair tne 
purebase an ounce of gold; and which value, at that period, a reduction ot rent 
fluctuating from that lum to 5l- lls. was, io proportion to the wH m the money 
VOL. fir. • 5 K 
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price of produce, places the mortgagee in 
full possession of the estate. 

G. “ That, from the year 1797 lo 1816, 
the country was, with short intervals, 
engaged in a war of unprecedented ex¬ 
pense the taxes were quadrupled, as well 
as county and parochial assessments, and 
a heavy public debt created.~That this 
period was at the same, time dlitingulshed 
by extraordinary effotts 'p,f national in¬ 
dustry, applied to its agricullbfe, manu¬ 
factures and commerce, by a facility'and 
extension of credit in all tHose branches, 
giving..inore immediate’activity tb c^pit^,' 
and a con^equeht extent and complication 
of money engagements beyohd'ali former 
precedent:—‘Thiit the national debt^hich, 
on the 6lh Jan., 1793, was 
at an annual charge of 8,pll,0&Qi. pro-' 
gressiveiy increased the ambiihi of 
795,ai2,^7/. of bpital dfVaTipaS’di§^^6;- 
minations, on the 5th Jan.^ 
annual change, inclusive of .teruifp^le j^d' 
life annuities, of ^,bl5f7jBd^ V And'^ 
total of taxes, 'whiep dn,ibe 
1793, amdudtedto i7,bw,4t8/. 
progressively inctea^df 
l#i5, it amounted to^ 
subsequent to the Wa'rj it'/faiiilt 
duced; and the total bti't&ie'dth 
1822, was 60,67U025<. • ! 

7. ** That thU tay/a.tiophi^'^duifra.dtf' 
additional weight.by.%byctW loi&,*ted. 
die measures — 
gree of which 
by a comparison df^Hb 
more justly by the ,d»dney^r1i 
modities,'by whidh tn^ 


ments ipiist be determined i t^tt’ihe"! 


ine present,c| 0,007,papu jor . w cj 
money of the forfbetr peHb^l^l>Iib£l 
and that taxatidh.'^ ’j4l^«*^*’^’« 
and unju8t1y'ihbreased,''i£i 
2,298,3i2ozs. or 
8. “ Thlt'Tlfe ave^^-’l^ 
of the former periqd'hanHgimeil.j 

per quarter, the 





wheat'was 14,228,153 I 

price, since 1819, haV^''.l^jp 
average 55s, Gd. the 
pHce is 21,'863,720 quar|ert}ots'b|diffi'(l 
89,459,050/. and the inereaSi of 
paid itt wheat is cmisequently'7^(^i^5' 
quarters, equal to 28,787,233/, ' " ■ 

9. “ That It appears from trarlpiag 
dence, given in successive cbml^Uees^am^' 
pointed to Consider the petkioihi of tiS 
agricultbristi, tUat the wages of bibedr bf. 
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an able husbandman, did, during tlie for¬ 
mer period, amount to 15 or 16s. per 
week; and that,, at 15«. the labour of 
5,000,t)00 of persons for 15 weeks, was 
then equivalent to the dikehargp of the 
present taxes, That the price of labour 
being now I’edhced to about 9s. per week, 
the labour of 27 weeks of fhd samexium- 
ber of persons is now. necessary; and 
vHiich, at 15s. per week, amounts to 
101,150,000/.; and that taxation paid in 
labour is cons^uently increased to the 
amount of ^0,4^,175/. ' ^ 

10 “ That it appears by a comparison 
of' the official and declared ralue of. ex- 
po/ts of British commodities, that in the 
year'1814, the declared valub of the ex- 
pot^ts was* 47,859,388/. and the official 
ydlue 36,120,733/. being 32^ pfer cent of 
the declared, above the official value; and 
’ihsit in 1821, the quantity iiv official value 
Amounted to 40,194,893/. and the de¬ 
clared value to 35,826,083/. being 11 per 
:;^nt,Vof the official above the declared, 
'niaJdog;n total decline in value of 43 ^ per 
C^t hed ih(t general price currents ex¬ 
hibit a ^simitar decline. That the total 
amount'of taxation in commodities, is 
therero^ f'quivaient to 87,003,397/, of the 
forineT period, and the increased taxation 
lh CCCimodities tb 26,331,572/. 

' fr *f ^a^ |h6 farther reduction of 
vHHpt' pe&^' 55s. 6d. to 45s. and other 
‘Cj^cMtural' produce, together with any 
p'^Jfeclhib in the money, wages of 
!llitldiiirr^ ahd price of commodities, addi- 
Itfdpitlly bibfCittiies tbb burthen of taxation, 
'ite well'M,till other charges, both public 
jdbd* upoQ |the property and in- 

Cpan*try, to an extent pro- 
farther reduction;—and 
;heVet exceeded, upon the 
‘''fCL-i^e'preketityate in the o!d money 
H?1t be cMj^ted that it will 
raj^’thehewi^^in, unless eo- 
sC^r^yt'malililft the price of 
' ef ^labour, will 
, jt'thp'iadori^ 'valu^ they now 
J.bi^fiartibbr fieduced; " * 

‘ Cfffects qould not by 
» s , the contemplation 

of the people 
tKn*^^imemf the passing the 
;d|t ifs destructive con- 

jtequences afc nd'ni’'^s!ble—that indi- 
^md|l^eM*lib-’lheir'<S)i|t|ract, either have 
Iref’-fiefitidd'; 'to tocxampled 
fCTbfcdlhn''''dr'^prdpt@r^ follow, and the 
Buttfiede 'bf ' texfimn become absolntely 
iqcofeirmiie. '" 
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I3.*“ That by tbe parliamentary paper, paid in money, of value equal to tlint of 
No. HS, of the present session, columns those periods, and be indemnified for tbe 
1 and 2, it appears, that from the 5tb diwmisijpd value of their income during 
Jan. 1TO8, to the 5th Jan. 1816, tlie sum the interval; that many of those creditors 
of 4'59,630,826/. of money, including bills having probably, in such a length of time, 
funded, ^as paid into the Treasury onac- sold their'stoCK abd purchas^ property, 
count of loans, for which an'annual charge Have since'undergone anolhCT and more 
for ii^crest «%d annuities was created of fatal injury, by the restoration of the old 
23,860,020/. which sum conv^r^d into a currency, apef consequent diminution of 
three per cent' capital is equal to the value of'their properly sp bought;— 
795,334,000/. on the other han^ those who lent their 

14-. « That the average price of go)d money when the curreticy was depreciated 
having been during that period 90s. iOrf, below the overage of the whole period, 
the equiyjnent in gold to the money so lent gaiped a farther undue advantage than is 
andjcapital created was 101,203,117 pas, i showp by,the foregoing statemen'ia; and 
and the 3 *per cent stock being now top 4ppreo»ti<)n was :atlts greatest extent 
at 80, th» said capital is equal *^o dqjring'the. latter years of the war, when 
140,095,550 ozs. of gold, at the before* , thp largest proportion of money was lent, 
mentioned average price oflQt/..a(ia uifi^.PBtHtal. creattm; in addition to which 
that at the present price of gold 77jf4 ppblid.Wra^' upon very advantageous 

to 163,407,306 ozs.; the diderence^oeing terms, to vStqckholder, i^docmed a 
23,311,836 07.S., constitutes an an.4uegia|ja J^^er oagi^l debt t^n existed* prior to 
to the public creditor, at the exjpejo^ ' 

of the public, equal in money Jo ijS., ff.'TliafVtinder all these circuni- 
110,974,694/. 'S^^qe^^'jt it! pid^ently and indispensably 

15. “ That the average pqlce of.,arbiMt 'hpi^^ry,. to. take into immediate con> 

having been during tbe above periom iiilderbtipq tpe destructive effects that have 
lOt/. the equivalent in wheat to the ^pey anfep oqt,of the alterations made in tlm 
so lent was 112,333,400 quarterifjir .and aets of 1797 and 181^ 

the price of 3 per cent stock being, now aala'plFrespj^ting tKie, enormous public 
80, and wheat at the same average, ! b^urtbena ireatra andao augmented by the 

equivalent would now bie ;tcf ofJ,B],4»,aa..tfae revolfltion of projierty 

quarters; but at SBs. 6d. the averse, in.fhp'vi^ an,^complicated intercourse of 
price since 1819|kit is equal to 2^,285,474 ini^i^alil tbifpugbl>Mt'tbi8'country occa- 
quarters, or in money, 938,159i33p/.,beto4 oribr that, by a final 

an increased gain of 73,7BB,2[^ quartet^ .afrabiiqi^epjtr as equitable 

by the alteration of the. cun’ency { or, lu^ p^ie(|,.a»,.%eum9tahceay admit, 
money 301,892,228/. , /. dr^y^)jfp|^ti9y|ift83(ation equa^^ to the 

16. That the annu^, by the act of 1319, 

23,860,020/. crested, id Jhe penod, pbotr» 'tq^t|er^ivtlq 'ektablisbm^ of some 
stated, as equal to $,^53fS^o^. imd, if, ;pipicipl|i adjustment of private 

now equal to 6,127,174qz,a. .bi^^ -4^ JPfs possible, 

crease of 874,192oz8.orj3(^,^^^.£^^! ,and live country 

the above annuaL|g1utrge,.in yh|;di'yi|^r8i^||fiem:ateyplutif^ of property, and 
equal tp 5,831,370 qu8riedr,f.".»,..atvthe taxation beyond 

average since 1819, eqtml jql to sustain.*’ 

quarters, or iq raon^ i j,mfeft,Il^plbtiqn bav^ been put, 

an increase^ gain qf;.2|799,poaqi^aM^ . 9 j^^ 9 i<^nnn.e^ that 

or irv money of Il,3^,3l£^^.andi9%|i4j 

comparison with cp.nuno^jefj^,J!al»}iri! would be 

in the proportion uf dp^qgfiia. 

money value, in thq(» .j.qrq,^Mjpd|Late^ib§.|OM^M Tlie 

equally undue advw^i W <I^,,^qq*;^,hqd-af|^,^that the,aIteration 

creditor is proved.to uaye,jBem»;iltrjm at wbioh httaimte'd Dl8be''in priecs was to be 
the charge, of the pobuQ. a^W« in the 

17. <* That all pub4.®tOt^bri'pi^r'.td .aidw dftbeyumncy.brought about by 

I798,.and. others 8 pl)fiOqu 40 t>,l!^lio 8 H%ed !t{)^:p|t 9f.l,B\9: tbo bon. gentleman 

ipiprppprtiauJo. 109,depte,elation thkt.f^’i s^gdieajo forget^ that .the country had 
lowedUtftjrremwtivgib^piy. tbat,^yitte j;fubj^y.^;tp ,8upfa alterations in 
therefore entitled, in strict justij:^ p^cgi^^hejaqo 'sqco. cause existed as toe 
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bill of 1819, or any similar bill. There such intenlion. It did not follow *that a 
could be no difference of opinion with re- fall of prices, which the report stated, 
sped to the fact of distress. Theques- occasioned any distress to the producer; 
tion was, what was the best meant) of rO- for tfle cost of production might have 
moving that distress i The causes of fallen. If justice was to t}e do^^e in one 
low prices might be traced to various instance, it oucht to be done in another, 
sources—the great influx of gold into this The parties who had suffered from the 
country—the improvements m agriculture introduction of the paper s;^stem' were not 
— those and other causes operated. How‘, to be recompensed, it.seemed, because 
then, could the distress of the agriculturists theifloss had occurred 25 years ago; but 
be solely imputed to the alteration that the main loss, in fact, had occurred at no 
had taken place in the currency ? In an such distant period, for the depreciation 
enlarged point of view, he'wab prepared of the bank-note up to the year 1809 did 
to contend that the alteration in the cur- not go farther than 2| per cent. If those 
rcncy hyd no effect,upon taxation, 'tlie were to be compensated who were losers 
question of taxation oughtto be argued as by the return to cash payments, certainly 
if no change had been made Jh' the pur- those had an equal right to remuneration 
rency since 1797. ThealteratioBi tW'Iiad who had been damnifledby the departure 
been made might have effected ihdiridual from it. "The hon. member was not con- 
classes—might have affected laddlbrds'aiid sistbnt in his resolutions. When he esti- 
tenants>in their relations to the stirteVbot mated the depreciation of bank paper by 
If the value of produce was affected' by the quantity of it over and above 
tile change in the currency, it sbbuld'be 17s. lOd. which was necessary to pur- 
recollected also that the valueother chase an ounce of gold, he admitted gold 
productions was affectedin the safqetwayi to be ^he standard of value. Why, then, 
He was willing to admit'that to Wratever did heafterwards come forward with argu- 
extent the value of the currency'hiid been mentsin which corn and other articles of 
aifiected by the bill of l797^.totha( produce were assumed to be the standard 

had taxation been increas^df'^BaHt'Was tffyafue ? Such a principle would justify 
'impossible to prove that 'thede^reSsioU'bf every man in calling for an alteration in 
the agricultural interest Wakin ab^'gbs^ter the currency of the country, according to 
extent to he traced to tKe ibeatUrV of the' rise or fall of the commodity in 
1819. As to tbb situatibd of ir^ndf which be dealt. He (Mr. H.) did not 
which had been^llbiled^to, dciftd-; aby think the annihilation 'of rent by any 
reasonable man rapposq that thie^dlsiress meabi a necessary consequence of a fall in 
and misery of Ireland gri^' bjif of the the price of corn. The cost of produc- 
measure of 1819? He tl;'o!Ught"2t"perw tioR might be diminished. But the hon. 
i'ectly compatible that th^ shedld'be' bu£- 'tbi^ber for Essex, holding that opinion, 
fering for Want in Ireland, aad frbol'super- was certainly boupd to support his (Mr. 
abundance in thb tfouhtiy.' jh jb'.cbbbtry \B's.) plan for paying off the national debt, 
where the people lived obrae’‘ii^Rpea( by Ik partial sacrifice of capital; because 
food—such as ppfatc^***if Akt 'food tm^rfoat arrangement, he would forfeit 
failed, how coulu thidr'vlaget pSbrdtfab', b^y apart ofhis possesions, while, under 
means of procui^g “<Jbrk(‘?'j ‘tbe'-'exisiing^jjysteto, he lost the whole.— 

gentleman should' have tStkis}^^ Mat'The lioor gentleman hod said, that the 
wages were notregulatpjl'byjfii^'prfoe ofof 1819 had increased 
corn. In Englano;,'wh‘ere 'fo^’Avas^dt 'foxa^Onto the amount ef ten millions; 
so cheap, such a'eidtiiijiity''lli'iffidted ifo- 'Uht’te'tnika out that.point, he calculated 
land was not so likbly tO oMuk>^^e'|ibii«' lOd. mstead of 3/. 17lf. Qd. 

gentleman here entered'a >Witfa tuipeot'to'the* general complaint oi 

of a passage within tfie -Mo-. member,' foat corn and other 

if quoted from theiagribdffo#ht''fo^t,''^k*ti(dei ’4if-‘produce' had been brought 
while theVe was no such pasAge 1n>’ihe^ dblim?'ht^iae>by die Bill of 1819, was it 
reppitiT There was even oike' Wmatfe^^ hot n notorious foet, that before that bill 
Ituliofi representing that the 0^rren^k)a8 ' 4t(|dipat»ed, (those articles had fallen in 
^^caule of the sevete'presrorb‘‘oii'tiie‘^piifoh''? v.H 0 Wf then, could the hon. roem- 
iodustry of the Community, yet' lheye’ bftr charge' the measure of 18J9 with 
no shch s’titeinent hi'the rcpbi$.' (iBeet8 (mchcouid be traced to an earlier 
This was calcufotbd to misled; though period,''afld which had been going on in- 
ol course there could have bceti'no [creasing in operation before the .bill had 
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been fiassed ? He now came to another 
resolution of the hon. member’s—that re- 
bulutioi^ made a mistake of no less a sum 
than 154 millions. That resolution ttated 
a sum oi^59,6.90,826h of mone}^, includ¬ 
ing bilisTunded, had been paid into the 
Treasury, from Jan. 1798, to'Jan. 1816. 
>jowfhe (Mv.sR.) contended, that out of 
that sum 154 miUions had been paid to- 
M'ards the discharge of the national debt.' 
If the chancellor of the exchequer had 
done away tvith the delusion of the sink¬ 
ing fund, would he have raised so much 
money from the country? No, there 
woitld have, been 154 millions less: so 
muclrwas applied, and by so much had the 
debt been diminished from. 1798 to 1^|6. 
The hon. gentleman seemed to insinuatej 
that certain ivdividuals were in the habit of 
making public attacks upon the landlords 
of this country. The charge could nqt 
be brought against him. It was true/ be 
looked upon rents in the same light as he 
did every otlier article in the market, 
liable to fluctuations, and to be resuiated 
according to the demand fo» the ^oduce 
of the soil. He had never said that the 
country would be ruined by a super¬ 
abundant supply^; on the contrary, ttiat the 
country would greatly benefit by' that 
supply ; the greater'the supply the greater 
the comfort, Great'supply induced low 
prices; low prices injured the grower, but 
gave an advantage to the country. It 
was not, however, that kind of advantage 
which he should wish it to possess. On 
the contrary, he would always wish to 
see the grower receive a fair remunerat¬ 
ing price; because he^was convinced, that 
all classes in the country would go 
better and more pfosperously when the 
farmer received a fair remunerating^rice. 
Hut a remunerating price had uotbmg to 
do with the slate of theycurrency. Ii 
corn were down so low even as 20s,. and 
the price of labour and all otW outgoings - 
were regulatai by that price, the grower 
could go op paying bis rent as well;]^r-. 
haps as when he received 8(j^.and .when ; 
his outgoings were in proportion to that, 
price.—With respect to, the advantage^ 
that one class had gained over the other 
by the bill of 1819, be would say, that it 
certainly was impossible tamper -.with 
the currency of a countty, .without pro- 
duciog sudi effects.' The payers of taxes 
had lo»t at one period and gained at. 
anotlter, in consaquence of the fluefba- 
tions of the currency; but it was quite re¬ 
markable ‘.o_ see how nearly at par stood 


the loss and gain. In his opimoo, the 
greaf mischief sprung out of the original 
evrbr, ,hv meant the bill of 1797.—That 
was tlie great error—the measure of 18l9 
was the remedy. The House acknow¬ 
ledged rlieVaiscbiefof the measure of 1797, 
and they were bound to ;$upport the bill 
of 1819, which was only intended to 
remedy the original, error. If the House 
at a fatal moment iq^erfered with that bill, 
what would be the consequence—twhat 
would be the state of Loudon the.Dext day? 
What wild speculation—what ruin would 
follow I So strong werq the evils that 
wquld follow such a step, that he antici' 
pi^d from that HoUse. its decided nega¬ 
tive-to, the motion of the hon. member. 

Lord Milton contended, that the dis¬ 
tress and embarrassmeut under which 
the- country la.boured were^not to be 
imputed to the simple measure of 1819, 
but were to be traced to the fatal mea¬ 
sure of 1797>* and die effects which fol¬ 
lowed, to the fluctuations of the cur¬ 
rency, and ■ the efforts which had been 
made with a view of returning to cash 
payments.. He agreed that the agricul¬ 
tural body, came with an ill grace to tlmt 
House, not in fact to be relieved fr^ 
distress, but with a demand to raise tlic 
price of bread upon the people. He thank¬ 
ed God that the House nau not the power 
toaio so if they would. He would regret 
any invasion, on the public creditor: he 
hoped the House w<^ld keep faith with 
him; but whether the. taxes would keep 
iaitb with- him wga another question. The 
.House would .qot sanction invasion of 
die de^;-buf be greatly feared that the 
would nbt,heable to meet the de¬ 
mand of ihe .Creditor. There were two 
ways te, relieve die farmer; the one, to 
inprease hia receipts; die other, te diroi- 
ni^ his -outaoingst-tbe first was impos¬ 
sible, tn/.other might be effected. And 
how could it be effected but by a reduction 
pf taxation. He thought mt ten'mil- 
Irxis of taxes, might have been remitted 
thissessioo. Ilad so much been remitted, 
it wofild have afforded great relief to the 
agricultural .interest. .It would not afford 
tbesapie.relief nqxt year; because there 
were scarcely any farmers,who were not 
now paying thpir rent out of their capital. 
The noble lord referred, in proof of the 
extent of dip agricultural distres-s to the 
. pl^itioa from Leicestershire, which had 
I^il aigndd by all classes, I'roin the lord- 
.lieutenant to die lowest ticcupier of land. , 
‘The consequence must be, that in 1823 
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the farmer would have less capital than in 
1822, and that the reduction of taxes 
which would have been effectual this year, 
would not be then effectual. 'He was 
quite sure that before the next session, 
they would hear many great' lords and 
many knights of the shires, who haU 
hitherto been silent, clamorously calling 
for relief. He therefore implored ,tlie 
public creditor, as a matter of prudence, 
to consider whether if was not his interest 
as well as his duty, to. compel the minister 
to retrench, in order to prevent the land* 
holder from being tempted to make an 
inroad upon his property. The public 
creditor ought to recollect what hadtakj^n 
place at the late meeting of the county'of 
Kent. He sincerely trusted that the ex* 
ample then set would not be followed; but 
what had been done in Kent might be 
done in Chrnwall an^ Northumberland} 
and therS was no security against- the re* 
petition of such a proposal *Bt any public 
meeting whatsoever. After stating that 
he felt no pity for the landholders as a 
class, inasmuch as they had always been 
rigid supporters of the loan system^ of. 
which the evils were now hegthniug to be 
felt, the noble lord proceeds to decfiire,. 
that he could not agree to the last rpsolii- 
tioo. As to the rest of his resolutipuiB, 
his hon. friend mtght be!right, cff.tuigbt 
be wrong; but scre*‘he s^as, that to 
a remedy for our present , distra in re¬ 
verting to a paper currency, or in creating 
high prices, would be asAahstU’'d..«s.U, 
would be useless. The only efficient r;^*, 
medy left for the country to i^opt was, a 
reduction of taxation bygiviqg up the sink* 
ing fund, which in alF probabtli^, if net! 
so given up, would shortly,give iUelf,.MPr, 
He trusted jthat gentlem^ nrpuld conjeto 
the next session of par|ik{)Snt .cpqv{ice4 (^f 
the impropriety dr Jceeping ,up k !^e;i^y 
taxation for such a purppse, 
lord took a review of the leaffing! 
which hadtboen proposed .auT;ing.,tod^'pre*! 
sent sesdon, and maintain,ea,.^ajl;‘>i^ei0e^^ 
side of the House had done ^ 
try, that which the cotinjlry.Md^, wbi. 
ta expect at their hadda* V |h(leedif,thfJre< 
had not been a single . 

exception lof that made by his. leunai^.‘ 
friend ^e member for 
speciiog the sinking fund, and,that tbsf^ 
by the non. mefriber for York^/Mr. 
vill), r^pecting the reduction of texauon,'* 
that would have done .the , country Obe. 
slightest good .hm^-it been carried. 

Mr. /j^/woot/ cpaupenced by remarking 


upon the speech of the hon. member for 
Portarlington, which he said contained 
views exceedingly mistaken and uncandid 
of th&rcsolutions’before tl^ Housd, und of 
the arguments of hishon.fwendwhohad in¬ 
troduced them ; but he said, that flie errors 
into which,th€ hon. member had fallen, had 
been for the greater par.t > expo^^d in 
so unanswerable a manner by the noble 
lord who had followed him in the debate, 
that he should be reluctant at that hour to 
occupy the House with remarks on any 
parts of the bon. member’s arguments; 
except those which were directly opposed 
to the main grounds on,^which the resolu¬ 
tions before the House rested. The main 
fact asserted in these resolutions—that on 
which they all depended—was, that that 
fall of monied prices, the effects of ^liich 
were so destructive and iiuinous, had been 
occasioned by the alterations which had 
taken place in the currency. This the 
hon. member for Portarlington denied. 

. He maintained that the fall of prices was 
to be ascribed chiefly to other causes, and 
undoubtedly^if the hon. member was right 
in this opinion^ there existed no ground 
for any one of the resolutions before the 
HousO’. They rested on this, that a 
great depreciation bad taken place of that 
motley which was established by the act of 
1797; and it was perfectly indisputable 
'that a rise of prices to the extent of that 
depreciation, whatever ife was, must ne¬ 
cessarily have been occasioned by it; 
and that the return to the old metal 
standard must have been of necessity ac- 
companiedwith a fall of prices, to the ex¬ 
tent of tbie rise which had been thus occa- 
iiobad* This would not be denied, and the 
Question therefore between the hon. mem- 
’b^jrlfor Portarlington and the hon. mover 
o^jthdm resolutions was reduced to this— 
i<t 0 .^hat!exteot had that depl-eciation gone I 
fltf to.the ^meeittent bad the rerestablish- 
montpf the pld,metal standard occasioned 
4n the price of agricuilural produce, 
^e'n^irj^ jiinponnected with, and indepen- 
(dent thosp productive harvests .and 
imp^pivamclita.m; agriculture, by which 
lthe;h^n.;ipep;iber eifiRlained the fall in 
;agt|ci4iw4pliides. Nowi ou this point, 
uat^^^epr^iation ha4.bech very great 
a^.d»teqi^ye^4l<i8bou^^^ proceed to es- 

titblisp., that, argupnenl, but 

ab.owlil': jconlpqt .piuwelf with, jesting, i.t 
eotiraly .pn '^ .authprity .which ^ was 
.quite sgtisnea.would bp; received as opn.* 
elusive by. the-.hoB'Aienibgr bimsolf, and 
probably, w.guW, satisfy the House, For 
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it waAlic authority of tlie hon. metnber 
who now contested that point: and he 
would r^ad liis^nion op a former occa-> 
sion given on subject. [Mr. Ricardo 
beresai^he admitted it^. The question 
therefore was at an end. 'j'hcre was no 
ground for the confident attack which the 
hon. »iembet 4iad made on the principle 
of these rcsolutioqs; imputing to them the 
absurdity of ascribing that to alterations in 
the standard of value, which had been oc¬ 
casioned by accidental causes; add of 
askingfor areductionof tmtes and burthens 
on no better ground than that of a produc¬ 
tive Jiarvcst.. The resolutions state, that 
by acts of the legislature, the standa^rd 
of vajuo ha^been first greatly Itmered, 
and then as much raised. This the hdh. 
tnember admits, and he must admit with 
it, that those measures of the legislature 
have occasioned great injustice, derange¬ 
ment, and ruin; that a great (all of prices, 
with all its destructiove effects, acting on 
high monied engagements, has been occa¬ 
sioned by those measures, and the resolu- 
tiohs go farther than the hon. member 
only ill calling on the legislature td pro-' 
vide remedies, for evils, and inju8|ice it 
has itself occasioned. 

The hon. member had asserted, th^t 
prices on the contihent had fallen to as 
great an extent as in* this country.; that 
of course this could only have been oc¬ 
casioned by abundant production; and he' 
had askedwlictherwe should find in' France 
so great an absurdity a3'*a demand for a 
reduction of taxes on the »bund df tti 
abundant harvest end a glut ^cdm ? The' 
question as to foreign prices, was one on 
which much mis-statementhadtakenplace? 
and on which it wasof hnpojrtancntd'liave. 
the real facts before them, an'thcy l^rew 
light on our own situatibni But first, he 
desired the House, to conudei*' to vvhat* 
extent, and bow uuivetsar''tiie'wr of 
prices in this country had 
iiibit that, he would rafhtio 
that paper,, which had ‘bteUn *‘fiehvd^^' 
to the agricultui‘aI‘‘C'othmitJ^ ‘tif ^e' 
’last'session of parliamenti’^ymF.'Tdpk^,’ 
and which contained a IWl d'f 
of thirty of the most 'libjpbiSaoc air*; 
tides of 'commerce kud'QianufaU^Ui^eii^,' 
selected as ekhibiting thC^^tefiforfiall't^ 
prices which had taken plagi’oH UllVcdm- 
inercial com.modities* generally.'' If .these 
prices weHb cotitimied down t'ojtbe present 
time, the result wlii'ch the list woqld ex¬ 
hibit was this, that (fdm the mddth of May 
1818, to Miy 1822-^the first of these pU-' 


riods being that when the second experi. 
ment for altering the standard of value 
had commenced —the prices of all those 
couimadicies had fallen to the extent of lOf, 
in the 100^, and that was nearly equal to 
the fall of agricultural prices since the same 
time. Let this fact, then, be applii d to 
the question as to foreign prices. Was it 
asserted,tliot a fall of prices, as sudden, as 
great and universal os this iiad taken place 
on the continent at large? If so, it led ne¬ 
cessarily to one of these two conclusions; 
either that ail productions had every wliere 
suddenly increased, in quantity; or that 
money bud been reduced in its quantity; 
for the proportion between money and 
commodities had altered, and one of these 
two cohclu^ons must therefore be of ne¬ 
cessity admitted. Either all the produc- 
tiona of all industry, all climates, and all 
countries, had suddenly increased (which 
it was impossible to believe); or other¬ 
wise, from whatever cause, a reduction in 
the amount of money generally in circula- 
tioU,had taken place. With respect to this 
country, where, beyond any question, the 
fall of prices which had taken place, was 
to the*extent of nearly one half on all pro- 
pOrtyatid commodities, the reduction which 
w'e had forcibly made in the amount of 
money in circulation, wai^fully adequate to 
occasion that fall; it was, in fact, impos¬ 
sible, that such a reduction could be effect¬ 
ed without such a fall of prices following; 
arid dohbtless these operations on English 
currency', must have mateirially deranged 
thiei moiii'ed^systeni of Europe, and have 
ofi^^ed’more'particularly those countries 
mh^e’.exClosively connected with England, 
4)d'4.wi)^^ formed the channels through 
which the Bullion of England had at one 
.p^lod Bee&'dftsjiersed on the* continent, 
'lilfd'llt findlb'er permd been drawn back. 

But the^eafiact was, that no such- fall 
oF'pneeiiks that |xperienced here, had 
rak^d''l^ace general^ on the continent; 
and'he rjeferred itidividiiaTly* To France, 
whii^'th^liOti. member for Pqrtarlington 
had’ba^lcu^riyreferred to, as exhibiting 
a^fdrpnqes asg^reat as in this cou.itry, 
ahd thin fact he mstihctly contradicted; 
flftd ^erlced; that nu material depression in 
agrlcaltural produce Or in property gener¬ 
ally existed In France. He niaintaincd 
jthat.no hjl^terial rise, in the monied price 
OfteripUltural productions, had taken place 
id j^dee during the whole period of th^ 
wkV—^Urin^ that’period winch had been 
distinguished by so great a rise of prices 
in this country; and that no material de- 
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pteavoQ l)iad Uken'place since the peace; “which he presumed was tc be ander- 
and aa this must bo of necessity ,weil “ stood tho Dutch exchequer) would not 
known to numynaeinbers present, ^ndarhe “lose by that. The fiuw said this mi- 
saw that hon. gentlemen opposite a^ented “ nister will gain^n all ^disbursements. 

. to.,thatlact» he would not therefore go into *' Cheap tiroes, reducing at. once receipts 
thafproof of it, from tables and authorities “ aud disbursemenis were not,'said he, 
wbich‘be possessed. But it followed frodi *' to be comddered unfavourable to the ex* 
thence^ tliat the rise and fall of prices chequer.” This was the tcaaner in which 
v^ich had been experienced heeC) had that goveromant had encountered difli- 
arisen from causes peculiar to thiscoontry, cuUies somewhat similar toour own, whose 
and nut common to us with the continent government had displayed no such firm<^ 
at large, as had been so repeatedly as- hes8,,nqr.such wisdom, 
serted. It appeared, however, that there. 'Cdasidering^'therefore, the facts and 
was one part of thecoRtioeot, whichwas, princifdea en^died in the resolutions be- 
Flanders; where-r-wbether from its oiora^ fore tite. House as completely establisliid 
intimate *conncxiop 'withi £nglfmd,v& 0 Ri ~*for theacute ability of the non. nipinbcr 
a derangaroent at; one time in ils^'Otvn fm*Portarlmgton hadentirelyfai!edinat- 
cqrrency, whichtlierewas,he.undersibodt tempting•|Q^impugn them-~>he thought 
some reason to believe, had*;existed,'or that it mustbeunitersally felt, that it was 
from whatever cause—a rise and fall of the duty of the House to proceed to an 
prices, neaTiy equivalent to our owui; had- e^arolaatioA of the measures, now brouglit 
taken place: but.sjri. far Was the example under itd* ■ co^ideration; in order to 
of Flanders From el^rding day auppart to determine -what steps now remained 
the opinion which the hon. memDerfef tOj.be i^taken -for preventing their fur- 
Portarlington bad expressed, pf its being ther progress, and to cedress, as far as 
absurd to demand a.reduction ufbustHiefifi. was • practicable, (be injustice they had 
on the ground of a fal]l,pf;prioas»'-that ha ialre.ady . committed. He was far from 
(Mf-Attwpodjbelievedithafegreatreduc-. agreeing with those, who thought that 
tions bad been tbejra.edceled on.tlwt Wy tasKhadl^ecn so long neglected that 
ground; and he cojild not ^eply tP'lhe it cbald.nel now he advantageously i,er- 
argument of the hon.'mambeir beitetfthan^ formed j and considered, oh the contrary, 
by referring , biih .to W^aitr.l^d. l^n.rJPe**. th^itkadhecame«more urgent in pro- 
cently stated on tl^t subiec^jbyjth^nii* portion as .it had been delayed; that 
nister of the king of the ihA. it ;W 0 i }14 uUimately.be forced upon tl>em ; 

speech delivered to the atataai'dnjvhiuh^ apd that^ though the duty, which it be- 
speech would he found acomidetaaflawer.. loogadt. undetjH^ent circumstances, to 
tq. the, question yrhich ha had put, to ihov thp Hqttse tp.dischas'ge, had become most 
horn, member for Essex, i^to,v4iptW..he; eztimsiye,- and compnoated, and difficult; 
expected to see so great ab,ahsuniyiy .Uh, yat Cor.^>H.ousf to desert that duty on 
the continent, as a r^uctioa^t.tai!:ea:0iatv <hosjB| grounds^ .would be to abandon the 
aepount of« fall of, pineal !!l^j.,B(iioi|->,. which a govern- 

tey, after.describing aipl^tepfjtfeipgaaPSgW ^fuOOald- h^.iaIied on to ischarge. 
wliat similar to our, own, prstit^PlS^iiO,,, JH.ousp t^ider .|a jwhat situation 

of prices, accompatvcikiwi#? •'|t|sj!|^!Paabadpj^dthe country,nota3 

perity; and then real afaU,3Mi(^U^I^- .t^rh|UedT^ 0 pmioim.m«B|l<>>ned by one 
ponding distress,; p/oaee^.^|pi^t#a^. ^iof m^imd coqtat^ by .others; but as 
difficulliesdiy semrcing.ql|the;pi;^^^(<-l far,Mg^]^]^ .nawaaid..^.be concurred 

tbpna; and he said,, that, attention had been 

prices proportionate ..Vntatien thf'stibject* .The 

imposed; and that it^^|f^iOC^(ni^oy>whiqh.we had el- 
just, for ^e same extent Of say was 

comipued. “ ft is ,b»t, said,. #S3 • 

imnisU^ that the ftuc^.;shqy|i^ bu it wa» 

duced,# ^opordontdtba dediiaa ttat ftom onc- 

dpcm/. ,*f taxes which topkf^ lowest, to one-hal,i: at the 

“-«PX JS^. <8|fr/, Wgjteplrtrta, was the extonf, to which 

** fifth of the revenue of land, would fhab<®^®W!*\9®4ii>®X’i®gndative,.n|fasure»» 
s^hr^thayewere. ppntio«od#it^atlwvw^a ewetied ajhwip prises, and had 

** hidfv.itt'WM jiisi^jdmr^i'e, that^ihey^ ulcered of, every man’s 

“ibouln h^.. wdo?ed*t -The jwcvB|.-j[4»y, l^.of^fty^j rjVnFn., .^omudcretl thfi. 
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debts t4icy had contracted in money thus 
depreciated ; the taxes imposed; that all 
contracts and leases for near the fourth 
part of I centu^, had bben founded on 
this depreciate‘d money; no Pleasure 
could be*conceived, more rash, Unad¬ 
vised, impolitic, and unjust,* none more 
urpntly dematvling revision, and a con¬ 
sideration which it had never yet re¬ 
ceived, than that which imposed the old 
metal standard on all these debts, con¬ 
tracts and taxes; without any measure of 
preparation or of ioVestigation, which 
might have* shown the full extent of tHe 
operation the^ were engaging in; which 
could apprize the country of the nature 
and extent of the change to which thdy 
were subjecting its most important and 
extensive interests; and wbidh might have 
enabled the diSierent classes of the' Com^ 
m unity to have avoided, in some degree, 
that ruin, to which they hid now been 
exposed, as completely as if the measures 
of parliament had been adopted with the 
purpose of ensnaring and deceiving the 
people: and which had done all this, above 
oil, without any previous measure of reduc* 
tion of taxation, or of expenditure on the 
part of the government. (^Hear, heaf O ' 
But, ill-advised, and impolitic, and un¬ 
just as that measure was, there was another 
circumstance connected with these opera- 
'tions which was still more extraordinary, 
and which now most urgently demanded 
their consideration; and it was, that down 
to this present time, when the alteration 
in the value of money, they were told, was 
complete, when the old standard was said 
to be completely established } not one of 
the proceedings of parliament bad been' 
founded on it, or had been Adapted to 
the altered condition, ib which that mda-' 
sure had placed the country. Th^ lvad 
carried into effect a measure^ wtuen had 
altered the existing condition bf the' 
country, but the government'refused' to' 
recognize or to*act upon it, an^ still pro-; 
ceeded as tl^i^h no sudh alteration had 
taken, place. They had aitcred the 
isting condition of all the grea^chttoes'OT 
society, in relation tp each other, and 'ft 
* their own condition $ but the authbrb of 
that measure, proceeded as thjiugh Utterly 
unconscious that any such chan^ had 
been accomplished; or hadJ>cen'even'in 
contemplation. That evil had pervaded 
all the proceedings of the present 'and 
several past sesnon^of parliamen^. They 
had proceeded in their'system of taxa¬ 
tion, and of i>xpenditure; had fixed pfibea 
VOL. VH. 


for the import of grain, had proposed 
measures foe increasing the circulation ; 
ovea whi^h they had no power, on the foot¬ 
ing it ifBS now placed upon, cither to in¬ 
crease die circulation by a single shillings 
or to dimitfish it, and in all this had 
adted as though the paper money, its 
prices and prosperity still continued, and 
had been entirely forgetful of the altered 
circumstances of |hemseives and the 
country. The House had been occupied 
in-reducing tlie people, from that condi¬ 
tion of false and fictitious prosperity, as 
it was bow called; from that condition of 
drunken prosperity as the right hon. se¬ 
cretary cmled it, to whicji it had allvanced 
during the system of paper money : but 
the hoD. secretary had forgotten that the 
government had participated in that fictiti¬ 
ous and false prosperity; that it had be¬ 
come as drunken as the people ;*and that it 
wasnecessary to extenckto the government 
also,his system*of disciplineand reduction. 
If they were to consider the establishment 
of the old standard as complete, as per- 
mandhtf—if no further measures were to 
follow, what spectacle should they ex¬ 
hibit^ A government still adapted to the 
bloated prosperity of one state of things, 
and a people reduced to the sober misery 
of another. * A government in possession 
of. taxes, salaries, penj^ions, nnii inagniifi- 
cent^establishments, all arising out of, 
and adjusted to the condition of false and 
drunkOT prosperity, which arose out of 
the'paper standard; whilst the people were 
’groaning'under the poverty brought on 
them 1^ the return Ofthe metal standard. 
Was th^ to b(^considered part ofthe ex- 
• perio^ent of cash pifyments; were they 
to bS' calTOd on to determine whether in- 
cobjg^uities and'disorders like tl^esc could 
be'-‘reconciled and sopported? It was 
*imjfM>Bsible that they could continue to 
consider albtate of things like that, as 
toft Or satisfactoi^, or atter^t to render 
it "permanent. " They coul<k*A9t remain 
in thp position in which they'had placed 
themselves. It was' necessary to go 
fitrtber,<*6r to rpturn. Either to reduce 
the expenditure of the' government, to a 
level with’ the altered means and condi¬ 
tion of the country;, or to place the 
Counti^ in a condition of enduring its 
btirthettS/ by adjusting the standard of 
yalue to that imwbicb they had been im- 
poAed. . 

, ''He would' call • the attention of thfl 
Hbtrse toasiflgte'instane^ of the manner 
in'which they lost sight in their proceed- 
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iims, of the alteration they had themselves the holders of pensions and officiaf situa- 
effected. The House had before it an tions, if they do not find that the altcra- 
act for the purpose of reducingfsalartes; tion in the value of money lias placed in 
brought forward under the name of their'hands ihereased means, increased 
the Huperannuution act. It ivas a niea- affluenccii Increased wcalAi, bcj^nd that 
sure introduced to the House, as one pf to which thejr emoluments had been ad- 
great importance. On that measure they justed or ‘fixed during the prosperity of 
were told, the labours of the administra- the war; and if all this ha\i tiot'taken 
tion had been employed, during the whole place at the precise time when they had 
dif the last summer.•> The chancellor of heard of the increasing distress of the 
the exchequer proposed it, in a tferjr country at large? [Hear, hear!]. But ft 
elaborate and detailed speech, taking d re- was said, that it Would be hard to reduce 
view of all bfficial situations and thejr emo- salaries, because all prices had not fallen ! 
luments, and stating grounds on which it Was not that an evil common to all 
was proposed to effect general reductions classes of the community? ..Had no‘ the 
in salaries. But* in the whole o^that jqjaded then with reduced incomes to 
speech,theredidnotfallfromhimon^ngrc contend against cxpences hot alike and 
word, respecting the altered value of that equally reduced ? All prices had fallen 
money, in which these salaries were paid, that were ndt upheld by taxation. And 
This had been totally left out of ednsi- .what is the temedy ? To reduce at once 
deration by his majesty’s government, the salaries and the taxes together, and 
in considering the grounds on which that would gIVc relief to the holders of 
salaries could proper^ be rendered less ' office and of pensions, and to all other 
burthensomd to tne country; and this classes of the community at the sara6 
was their conduct at the very moment time. On this subject there appeared to 
when the value of money had been re- exist a systematic determination, to keep 
cently raised, by a disguised operation, out of view, the connexion between the 
to an extent which was' estimated by alter'fd Value of-money, and its effects on 
none at less than 25 per cent, amidst., the these situations. When the right hon. 
upexampled sufferings and distress of the Sedretary reviewed the effects of his bill, 
country. The Chancellor of the exchequer on the diffetent classes of the community, 
said, that to reduce salaries was a painful and brought into* prominent considera-. 
task: he had not courage to accomplBh It,: rion the manner in which it had, as he 
but be. forgot that the question was estimated, operated to *£1)6 advantage of 
as to increasing them-: whether it were particular classes, he held out that dis- 
fitting at tliat moment that) salaries pufed advantage as a consolation to others 
should be virtually raised* by an indirect who suffered from it, but lost sight altoge- 
measure, witliout any one ground ojf ser-* ther of this great and important class of 
vice or of justice; baif it vfefe.not rather society, to whose jid vantage it hud so un¬ 
necessary, to adjust them to the altered equiVCcally operated. The chancellor of 
value of the mone/, in which they were the exchequer, in like manner, in his csti- 
paid? Could thbre be’^ doubt eiafcf- matja of official emoluments, left out of 
tainedas'to the*rcality of. that alteratidp, Vi^w'the increase they had received by 
or its effects ? Il wap per^ctly uhde- the alterediitAlUe of money. But these 
niitble that, if they had continued'their two Cif'cuhi'stances were connected more 
system o( cVcuIation, sqip ^ os It esSsted 'ia)ro’ediath1y,'tliaii any others in the whole 
auring theWr; or if, on.ret'un(idg to k ‘riin'ge Of ’the interests Of the country, 
metal standard, they had adjusted, US Ih'lii’' cdunbxion was so immediate and 
was fitting, that standard to thqValue of esseniridl,,^at the House could never dis- 
the paper money of the War;^heh “h. its/duty, if it considered one of 

would have required a mesu^re, glivfng'|i[ thetti,’Wi't6bdt, going at once into a con>. 
direct nominal advance ot nekriy daiinle, kfdetdtfoii of the other. The Hduse 
to every pension and every Mtairy uudlTt not discharge its duty, if it coh- 

the Crown, to place the holder^ of sfdtered the question, of the alteration in 
pensiqt^ and salaries on the stmiei^Oting^ the value'of iuoney, without proceeding to 
as that on which the alieratjoii in ,^e consider' its effect On the salSric's of the 
d^rrency. had now placed!*, theni,. The public'ikWhnts; ahd it was aihockery to 
^hMcell^ of the exchequer Wj|s sIqW to regulatO] bf'to' refer to tHesfe 'Sklartes, 
beneveihihed^rociation of money, dr in. Without taking into vidw the manner in 
its enhancemtnt. Let him inquire; then, of ^cK they hdd Been by that alieratfon 

enhanced. 
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But4t1us was ojic instance only of the 
incongruous nature of their proceedings, 
and not the most important, though 
suiScicnfly apparent ailu striking; for 
that inconsistcn<:y pervaded tl>c whole of 
their prdtieedings, and the eifects of the 
measures before them were (o be mainly 
seen in tlicir»pfrnicious consequences on 
the great body of tbp people, and in the ex¬ 
tensive derangement and disorder which 
they had produced, in all their interests. 
And was the House to be surprised, 
if, when they refused all inquiry into 
measures so extensively connected with 
the national iatt^sts, endeavoured to 
avoid discuss^ion % to those measures, 
and refused ^o take them into view, As 
the foundation of their own proceedings— 
were they to be surprised, if they found 
great bodies * of the people, occupied 
in. those discussions which the House 
avoided, and j t^e bearhig of 

those measures in their ulmost extent, and 
th,c grounds of justice or policy on which 
they rested ? To suppose the contrary, 
would be to imagine that thqy could ex¬ 
tinguish ill the people, all disposition to 
avail themselves of the benefit of expe¬ 
rience ; or to%uide their future cotiduct 
by observation of the past. For what 
had the experience "of the present ge¬ 
neration of active mcn«hown them ? Had 
they not seen all the common opere- 
tious of life renslered ruinous; all the 
efforts of industry become pernicious, and 
all prudence and foresight frustrated, and 
the difierent orders and interests of so¬ 
ciety sacrificed in their turn, one to the 
other ? At one period, the interest of 
every man who granted^ lease of his ]and< 
was sacrificed; at another, all those who 
took leases were ruined; at one time, it 
was the lender of money who was sficri- 
Heed, at another the borrower was de* 
stroyed. And did they expect that the 
people were to continue these operations, ( 
granting and ta]iLing leases, borrowing and 
lending mon^y, with ail this.expei^oe 
before them, and witbdut attempting,to 
understand the ground of alf wis ruin 
and derangement, to discover the 
of these measures, whether^'thev bad any 
and what claim for relief jna redress, 
how inucli further they wejre to he car¬ 
ried, and whether, and how often, and on 
what ground they were to ne repeated ? 
loathing more extensively important to 
the interests of the country, had evm: 
taken place in that Hquse, thap' the re- 
,4plutlon they hud lately come to respeetj- 


ing those measures, coupled with 
grounds on which that resolution had been 
proposed and supported. They had re¬ 
solved, tliat they would not alter the 
money'standard of 3?. 17s. ; and 

the noble marquis at tlic bead of his 
nrtaje'sty’s government in that House said, 
that the meaning of that resolution was, 
that they would not mtv alter that 
standard; but tliat it did not follow they 
were not in futui^ to 'make such an 
alteration if they found it necessary. 
And of what nature was this necessity 
thus referred to. A necessity of which 
the government was first to judge; and 
parliament be afterwards called on to 
sanclAbn? And this they called giving 
a fixed standard to the country; on 
which it might depend, and on which 
its operations were to bo founded. 
But what appearance and proftablc pros¬ 
pect of necessity was ^low bcfoi^ them, 
and to which they were exposed from the 
very attempt to establish the standard of 
31.17s. ]0|d.? First, there was the ne¬ 
cessity which would arise from a defalca¬ 
tion, in the produce of the revenue; de¬ 
rived under present circumstances from 
precarious'sources, which could not by 
possibility be Permanent, and the present 
situation of .which, as compared with tho 
dpstitute condition of thdsc from whose 
resojp'ces it was drawn*, was a subject of 
astonishment to every man fllear, 
hearJ]. Let any material defalcation in 
the revenue take place, approaching, for 
instance, to tlmt-which took place in i 820, 
in the revenue of Ireland—a defalcation 
of one-fifth, oy one-sixth, and the stand¬ 
ard Is gone at onefr,—that standard to 
which the people were lo work, on which 
they were reconjmpnded to found their 
qjperations, but which hone but*a> madman 
'WQuld found any operation upon. Then 
there was cAiothcr contingency, that was, 
a^demand on the jpart of the people, and 
yielded to by their represeafVwes, for a 
gcneyal system of reduction in the estab¬ 
lishments of goverhifient. Did any man 
belfCTesthat the present administration, 
or any other administration, would carry 
such a reduction of estahlishments into 
effect, or that they could do it and main¬ 
tain their'own placps; or that such a de¬ 
mand would not he tnet or eluded, rather 
by a saiirifice of that standard to which 
we had sacrificed every thing else ? This 
was precisely that conduct which thejH 
ought not to adopt; that situation in 
which they ought not to place the people. 
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i'hey oughi not to attempt to establiih a 
. fltandard of value, the difliculties of estab- 
biiahin^ which were so great, that no l eli- 
ance could be placed on tlieir being able 
to 'sacceed; nor respecting ,which were 
they able to give any assurance to tl^e 
country as to its permanence. It was 
-precisely the step they ought^o avoid. 
Their duty was, to proceed to an invest!-^ 
^tion of the wholo of the subject, to: 
Jay its whole operation open to the' view 
of the people, that they might under¬ 
stand from whence this unnatural state; 
of things iind arisen ; to come to a final 
settlement atnl adjudication^which should 
render that imperfect justice* whi^ was 
now alone in their power,-to the dilrerent 
orders of society; to adopt permanently 
and finally a standard of value which 
should reconcile, as far as could now be 
done, oV existing rights and interests i to 
render that standard final, to secure it 
by every pledge and every penalty ; tq 
fence it round with protection of every 
kind, to make it penal for any adnunistra; 
tion to tamper with it, under any plea 
of necessity; that thus the country 
might have confidence in tlie stability 
of their standard of value, and in ‘their 
measures, and in their integrity, which 
at present they* neither had, nor could 
have; and there«was not one of all 
those who proposed, to adhere the 
standard of Si. .VJs. on. the 

ground of the advant^e of preserdng a 
standard permanent, who would' no# 
venture to say, that he had any confidence 
in its permanence, or that he -would novf 
proceed in his own affairs, (ti grant-leases 
of lands, to provide for children, and rely 
in these affairs on the pernoianence of the 
present standard of vatu^.. This #as theif 
proper duty; a!nd if they neglected, or 
shrunk from it, they.-forced, upon the 
people the discussioh 6£ question^,' which 
could nol^^l^hy the < people discussed, 
when their interests are jcoraected with 
them, without danger,t<*qaestions of Ab¬ 
stract right, of abstruse < prin€^leji;:.nolF 
those principles on which -the- right of 
property itself depends, and they ' were 
accountable for the consequences, .what- 
evei^hoy might be, Let them considelr 
the situation in which they left the.cdun«. 
try, whilst they were engaged fn thib 
attempt of establishing a doimtful stand¬ 
ard. All the foundations pf property 
bad been unsettled, no! security remained 
for it. There was not a debt nor a ooii- 
tract how in existence, of which its 


equity was not questionable. [^Hear, 
hear] I Let them consider the case of 
lord King. During the depreciation of 
money, )ord King demanded from his 
tenant, a sum greater fban tlyit which 
the tenant r was bound by contract 
nominally 'to pay. The value of money 
had been lowered by rabasures 'jf the 
government, and having found that to be 
the case, and that the alteratiun in value 
was to the extent of’ 14/. TSs. per cent, 
he demanded of his tenant 114/. 12s. for 
every 100/. stipulated-'in his, lease. A 
Clamour had been attempted to be raised 
against that noble p#i6on; imputations 
bpd been thrown out against his mbtives: 
but where was there a single individual 
now, who would maintain, that his conduct 
was not most just and upright, and con¬ 
sistent with the high character and eta* 
tion of him who adopted it; or. that he 
was not subjected to a fiagrant injustice, 
when parliament took away from him, the 
means of enforcing his just demand / 
But, if that demand were just, there is 
not bow a tenant in the kingdom wiiose 
lease was granted during the depreciation 
of tnpney, whose claim fu reduction is 
not equally just, and who » not equally 
defrauded,, if required to pay the full 
nominal amount of his contract. No such 
rent so contracted for, could now be ho- 
»ss%-received. The tenant was directly 
defrauded if compelled fo pay it. And all 
the receivers of pensions, and all credi¬ 
tors* were placed on a similar footing. 
Whether they could honestly receive 
their nominal claim; that depended on 
Jthedate of the agreement. No man could 
deny it, on grounds worthy even of dis¬ 
cussion. This was the condition in which 
all ebshtg^mnd contracts, and leases stood, 
aiid in which they proposed to leave 
thmn. % 

He adverted next to the argument of 
ri^t bon.; secretary, who had placed 
the. question^ as tespec.t^d the reversal 
«3t.‘.t)ae;act of - 18d&, on fak* and manly 
grdunds^; (for hb had said, that it would 
requirp-a...c88e of strong necessity to 

S &Uch ft! measure, and that he 
f did not'recognise in the exist- 
iag epaditrouii of the kingdom any such 
necessity, ''He - considered rather that 
his . bill had!'operated to the advan¬ 
tage - of the main interests of the coun¬ 
try.. The right-hon. secretary-'rested 
the main defence of the act of lS-19 
on this, that it was calculated, in his opi- 
ftioh; to improve - the condition of’the 
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lower*classes ef societj'. This important 
body had been ceduned, in his opinion, 
to (treat indigence during the deprecia¬ 
tion of money, and in consequehce of 
that rise of prices, which had been ac¬ 
companied with so extraordinary a degree 
of prosperity in the country at large. It 
was (.rincipaify from entertaining this opi¬ 
nion, and from .believing that a fall of 
prices and the.re-establishment of the old 
standard, would reinstate the labouring 
classes in their former prosperity^ that He 
had origipaliy promoted, and now sup¬ 
ported, the inviolability of the act of 1819> 
Undoubtedly, ncilneasures of any govern¬ 
ment' could rest on a basis more sa¬ 
tisfactory, than their tendency to improve 
the condition of the labouring daases, if 
they were capable of permanently effecting 
that great object. These' classes formed 
a great majority of this, and of every coun¬ 
try, and the interest of the greater number 
it was, in whatever condition placed, that it 
was the duty of all governments to consult. 
It was not for the advantage of those 
classes, which were in possession of dis¬ 
tinctions and wealth, exclusively, or par-ii 
ticularly, that the measures of govern¬ 
ment could be justly directed; those dis¬ 
tinctions, the righj: of property itself, 
rested on no other iToundation than this, 
that they were necessary not for the good 
alone of those by whom they were pos¬ 
sessed, but fertile good also of those by 
whom they were not possessed, the great 
body of the community. If the act of 
1819, therefore, or any other measure, 
could bd shown to be permanently Ca¬ 
pable of improving, the condition, ^f 
the labourers, it should ^havn His sup¬ 
port. But, in fact, no error in the 
whole course of these procee^ngs, had 
been more palpable 'and obvious 
that of the right hon. secrclhry, when he 
imagined that the act of 16].<9-coidd bb 
otherwise than ^eatly injortoua ^ to tllb 
lower classes.* This effect was so o|>vtohSi 
indeed, that the slightest coosiddratW 
would show him (Mr. Feel)'# that'-it was 
only with respect .to a very smal^ pai't of. 
tliat important questiooi Ibat a^ dij& 
feronce of opinion.. could exit^ 

Such difference ’ of opinkm as to the 
effect on the labourer*of .a'rise, or 
fall of prices, occasioned i by a de¬ 
preciation of money, or a restoration of 
it. Wits confined to the period when such 
rise or fail ol’ prices was in process. Inti¬ 
mately and permanently, the wages of 
labour rose or fell with the price of pfo- 


perty, of commodities, and provisidiis: 
they adjusted themselves to the alteration 
inUie value of money, whatever tbat’sd- 
teratian might be; and the condition of 
the labouqgr after that operation, was left 
precisely the same as that in which he was 
found. But that equality of condition 
under such circumstances could only 
take place whore no taxes existed on 
the wages of labour, or|»in other wordg, 
on the necessaries of life. 'Where such 
taxes existed, there the effect of the 
operation they had now been engaged 
in^of raising the value of moneys on 
the condition of . the labouter^ ’ suffi- 
cienlly difficult at all times, was, that 
it rocamc necessarily, finally, and irre- . 
trievably, deteriorated, degraded and de¬ 
pressed ; the wages of labour sunk to the 
price of provisions, but the taxes remain¬ 
ed, and were to be paid out of diminished 
earnings [Hear, heart]. It was this effect 
of the act of 1819 on the condition of the 
labourer, the necessarily destructive in¬ 
fluence which it must exercise on that 
Condition, ui))e8S that act were accom- 
anied with a repeal of taxes, to which 
e* called the attention of the House, 
and to which their attention would 
be more urgently required, than by any 
other circumstance in the whole range of 
the interests of the country. When the 
wOges of labour should have sunk gene¬ 
rally* to the level of the old metal standard; 
when after that short period of difficulty 
mid misery, which must always precede a 
fall in the wages of labour; that period, of 
industry without employment, and labour 
without regard;'; when wages should 
bav« sunk to Is. to lOd. to 8d. for the 
■ wajgesbf the labour of a day, as they had 
already fallen, *and now existed in many 
parts of the country; tiien it would be for 
the Hous^ to consider, what would be the 
: difficulty^ the aufferings, the utter impos¬ 
sibility of draining from ^q|e miserable 
earmnga^ by taxes on the Necessaries of 
lifd, the means of aiipporttng the roagni- 
‘ ficen^jcstablishments, the enormous and 
.ecntbrous expenses of this government, 

I ail adapted to a different state of things, 

. value of money* and ride of w^es.' He de¬ 
sired tlimn to consider what derangement, 
what suffering,sroust be carried by even the 
smallest reduction, by means of taxation, 

I into that severe econenny, by which a fa¬ 
mily was tp be supported in independence, 
mit of such' wages as he had described; 
and what then were they to expect from • 
the dmost. unirersal extent of taxation 
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tha't now prevailed ; but that it would ex< 
tinguieh all economy and independence 
together, and convert the labourtjrs in a 
body into paupers; when all wage# had 
fallen but all tuxes were maintained ? But 
these'taxeB could never be maintained; 
they could not exist in conjunction with’ 
the act of 1819; they must be abandoned, 
whatever interests suffered from their 
being given upe Thqse taxes must be 
yielded to the sufferings of those by 
whom they were paid, to their de> 
gtructive c&cts on the great body of the 
cotnmunity, and on productive industry. 
But it was most extraordinary that the 
right hon! sccretasy liM supported bis 
opinion by a reference to the poor-rates. 
The labourers had been oppressed during 
the depreciation of money, and amidst the 
^oeral prosj^rityofthe country; that was 
his opiniqn. They had been relieved 
amidst a condition «af general calamity 
and distress; and all this was to be seen 
by an examination of the poor-rate re¬ 
turns. Now it was on these very returns 
that he would rest that i^estion. be 
would not refer 'the right non. secretary 
to the principles, concurred in on this 
ject by every one of the writers op poli¬ 
tical economy, of any authority which this 
country had prodqped, and whiih were ip 
direct opposition to tlm opinion he enter¬ 
tained ; and who would tell him, th^ the 
interests of the labourers, were inseparably 
connected with those of the productive 
classes at large [Hear, hearl^* but he 
would safer to the poor-rate returns. The 
comeoittee which presented those returns 
to the House, had accompanied thepi very 
judiciously with a (pblp of the price of 
wheat i for the mere nomiaal fungiuat of 
money paid to tjhe poor, unless aeco^f 
panieid witli some -measure iff its rslue, 
neither showed the* actpal 
relief given, nor of distfeW yxittht^^ It 
appeared by^thev Keti$rqs, tjhit fh0 no-. 
minal amounjf m money lo ijie p^oor 
in the three last years of ^hejvrar, vi81^»'' 
ISIS, and 1814, the years of the. 
depreciation of money,. whenV 
quently, if the right hon, seoretaiy iierU; 
right, the indigence of. the pOpr woni4 
have reached its greatest height; end wMqp- 
that iocUgence would be merlmd by thP 
poor>cstcs,- the nominal-amount .paid in- 
these t^ret ’ years, was j6,60i^9Q02.k 
6,300,OO0/.J and 5,4WfiOOl.^ wbifh Wto 
6,100,000/. for the average of the tbiee 
years; and the average price of whpat for 
thfiie three yeoraarju thh Bpt 


I tlie money of that time W3^ of a dilibront 
I value, as admitted in the argument of the 
' right hon. secretary, from the money of 
his bilk; for ho saftl, that money then 
depreciated, and that thepoar suiiei'cd from 
that depreciation ; and if we tako*biF onc- 
third to makh it equal to our present 
money, then it would appear -thqt the 
average paid to the poor in those three 
years, was 4,000,000/., 'and the amount 
paid in 1814, the last year of the war, and 
tbe greatest of depreciation was no more 
than 3,600,000/. in inonqy of our present- 
value. This was a fact well Worthy the 
attention of those individuals, who had di¬ 
rected their labours to the evils of ourpour- 
lavfs, and who believed they saw in these 
laws, a^ourceof^reat, and increasing, and 
interminable evil; threatening to sap the 
foundations of property, and to destroy 
the independent character of the labour¬ 
ing classes. Up to the close of the war 
tiiesc laws developed no such dangers. 
Tlie labourers then supported their in¬ 
dependence in spite of yearly increasing 
burUiens; and tJ|e sums given in relief, 
showed no tendency to absorb the 
^roper^ of the landowners, nor were 
felt as a great burthen; corn being at 
9^. a quarter at that time. There is no 
fact more incontestable than this—that 
during the war—during that depreciation 
of money represented by the right bon. 
secretary as destructive*- to the poor, 
pauperism decreased. It is so stated, 
and in these words, by an authority 
to which the Iton. secretary would be in¬ 
clined to defer—by Dr. Copfestune— 
who has investigated that branch of his 
sftbject candidly find ably, and who 
came to that conclusion. He took the 
period from 1802 to 1814, ending March 
1815, and said, as the result of his examina- 
6pt),.thntdu.rlpff that period “ pauperism 
wua decreasing. ’ He would refer then to 
the poorr^ates at time when the 
dppreqiation. of mor,.ey was corrected-— 
wjlihn ptjie^ had faUen*~wheib accor^g 
to (be right.;^n. seergtary, the indi^ce 
' of, the, laimhijers 'was. relieved# -and that 
'^ WPjidd.'be^aeeu by the poor-rates. 

amoui^t pif poor 

ip ibe jMt -yaMj, .qf wfecU returns were 
bietp^ Uie no less than 

7i8w,0OP^ er^.dpubie. tbe amount paid 
iOrpfwney value, in 1814, 

'dip ym of (ho/gfi^teat depreciation of 
Tho for li^e subsequent 

y$ar wprp not yet be&rc the House, but 
bglicTfiil they showed a reduction 
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of abbut 400,000/., leaving the poor- 
rates 6,900,000/.; and this reduction had 
taken pjace at the period when the estab* 
lisliment of select vestries and assistant 
overseers, generally throughouttbe coun¬ 
try, had introduced a better system of 
administration, into the m'anagement of 
the poor; ‘dtid he believed that that 
improved management would alone ac¬ 
count for all ,the reductions which had 
taken place. But bread was now sup-- 
plied to the prisons of the metropolis 
'at 6 </. and l-16tbfor a quartern loaf, and 
in many parts of the country, the contract 
pri^e of m^t for the poor-houses wati 
2 </. and ^\d. a pound; and with such 
prices as these, if there were 1106 an ex¬ 
ceedingly great reduction in the atnount 
of the poor-mtes, there was an exceed- 
ingly great increase of pauperism. - This, 
then, was the evidence, which the pdor-re- 
turns gave of the condition of the mbohrer, 
as affected, first,'by the fall, and then by 
the rise in the value of money; and it 
was on such grounds as these, and so 
taken up, that the right hon. secretary 
told them he originally supported the 
act of 1819, and now recommepds its 
continuance. It would be extraordinary, 
indeed, if a measure which increased 
taxation, should dimmish pauperism; when 
it was taxation in wliich our pauperism 
consisted, out of which it had arisen, 
and into whidti it must be resolved. 
It was not the act of the 43rd df 
Elizabeth, to which the evils of the poor- 
rates were to be ascribed. It was the 
taxes on the necessaries of life, tip to 
the commencement of the last reign, 
the whole amount paid for the siiff- 
port of the poor was no more thsin 
600,000/. a-year; and the act of the 43 rd 
of Elizabeth had then existed for a 
century and a half, but (hetiAhe ttixeshad 
been dormant also; the whole amount of 
annual taxation at that tihie was tinddt' 
eight milliocft. The Excise was’fouf 
millions, the Lbnd-tax two millions, mid 
the Customs two millions; the tnoney 
expended in the relief of the pObrwas Ii|tle 
more than half a million. ' These 
sufficiently explained the nature add Origin 
of the evils of the poordaws; find they 
pointed most nncquivocally to some prin¬ 
ciple, whatever it was, ahd that couW be 
no other than tl}e depreciation of moneji, 
operating most powerfully bn the condi¬ 
tion of the labourers, not in an hostile 
direction, but beneficially during the 
period of the war, and which had enabled 


them to bear up against all tlie burthcma 
and .difficulties ot' that period, withotrt an 
inorease of pauperism. He could not 
quit tjiis part of the qu^tion, without 
expressing again his surprise at the man¬ 
ner in whmh the right hon. secretary on 
lo important a subject had formed hia 
opinions; the little attention Which he 
had directed to the nature of the evi¬ 
dence which be ha^ exai^ined; end that 
formed another reason) why the House 
should now interfere, and direct their at¬ 
tention to a measure whiefratiU continued 
to be persevered in by government, on 

S rOunu as erroneous as those on which it 
ad been originally adopted. * 

The hon. member adverted next fa 
the condition of Ireland, as connected 
with this subject; for the Heuse was 
not to trice a partial view of the. con¬ 
dition of the labourers, but tnei{ estimate 
must embrace the whole; and he re¬ 
quested them to consider the extraordi¬ 
nary statement made respecting Ireland by 
thejight hon. member for Kilkenny, who 
informed them that in the midst of the 
present distress, the pride of provisions 
wa% still as low as it had been, except on 
one or two occasions, in tlic whole 
course of his long experience: and what 
he said, bxtrabrdinary, as it was, was 
confirmed in every jvord of it, by the 
oommunications and information respect¬ 
ing ^he state of Ireland, now before tlie 
committee in the’city of London for the 
relief of Irish distress. The whole tenol* 
of. these communications was of this 
nature; they statedj in one sentence, that 
the population wasjfCrishing with hunger, 
and in the next they deprecated the send¬ 
ing them food; diet was the general tenor 
of these communications. ThecauSes of thb 
distress, ds collected from those* Communi¬ 
cations, Vj^ere, the want of money ahd^ of 
employmbnt; these were the main causes, 
though it Was aggravated j^atFy, by thb 
patrtral failure of the potatoes crop. That 
It Waa not a' deficiency of potatoes alone. 
Whichj^ey sdftbred frcm, was manifest 
from ftns, that it was' not desired by the 
Irish themselvim, that potatoes -should be 
sent to Ireland. U was deceiving them¬ 
selves to cbnfine their viewa tS the failure 
of the potatCe crop; The potatoe crop 
was sdojeCl to accidental driiciencies at, 
all times; but at nc former time had* 
calamities ^uch' aa the present folloWefl. 
CMr. Peel here shid, that as great distress 
ai the preseBt,-had on •fonner'occasions • 
taken place iti Ircltrid:] He agaiitat^ed 
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it'?' CquU any former pteriod be poiot- 
e^, out, when distress- in Ireland bad 
beea so extraordinary as to call tor 'tfie 
univenal consideration, and sponlaneous 
assistance, o&the people of this country ? 
Oa was U to be supposed, that aft times of 
greater, prosperity for ^gland than the* 
present, the people of Ireland could have 
perished, as they were now.perishing, and 
no relief be givcp i The present distress 
was not coined to the labourers. It 
reached to persons not dependent on. 
potatoes, ‘or existing on them, or sufferr 
ing from any deficieny in the crop. The 
want of food (in the midst of its cheap¬ 
ness) had reached to the farmers aim. 
smaller shopkeepers: those above the 
labourers. Let them cwsider what state 
of things that. was. There was a famine— 
but it was not accompanied with dearth t 
the people *peri8hed with hunger—but 
there wal no deficiency of food. The 
farmers were destroyed fof want of a 
market for their productions—the people 
died without the means of purchase. That 
was a condition, extraordinary, 0008101 * 81 , 
monstrous—a f^ine which U was in tba 
power of a government to relieve; wbidl 
could uever have had -existence but in!its 
nteasures. The right hon, member for 
Kilkenny might well say, there'was some¬ 
thing in the coddirion of Irelands mys¬ 
terious, obscure, and'^ifficult to he solt^^d. 
He requested his attention to some obser¬ 
vations applying to that subject, of Mr. 
Malthus, printed in 1B15. - That gentle¬ 
man had inquired into thc>,efiect of the 
fall of prices which then took pliice, on the 
different interests and orde$ of society, 
and he referred toits efihets on Ireland, and - 
there it was his opinion^ that if the low rate 
of prices sbfuld contiauei>'i£€orri Should 
remun as low as .5Ct, or 60s- a quarter, 
the ^effect on thepopuliUiOn k>f Irmand,-^ 
always somewhat redundanti'^jprptiteted 
by no pobr4awS| wfame theta ^dras* little 
surplus edp^, u andr •: > 4f|^4-8tlia' 

^ect on tW pOpulation^vltff cxpeqtedr 
should be one which was ied^d iteurlj^ 
similar to that now existingit Ile^^leeom^' 
mended ibis opinion to the tonsideriitiW!^ 
of the right lion, secretary,-who believetl 
that low prices would better'tho; condition 
of the Mr. Malthas had comO to a 
differ^^‘''^ncluMoo. The condition of 
IrelaiiC^tribre than verified his opiaion. 
Here' %ere accounts of tlie cattle Of 
the tensml^ on a considerable estate, ‘%11' 
. seized tentthese miserable cattle 
were sold by sale,' in the pubKe 


market of the town; the prices they pro¬ 
duced were 4s. on an average, for a cow, 
and 1 s. Sd, for the average price of a sheep; 
and the price of potatoes was no more 
than Is. 6i. per bushel, aivl-of wheat 3s. 
a bushel, and of oatmeal very. lOW; and 
in that town, atM arOund it, with that scene 
before them, the people were perishing 
with want. He referred also to the expres¬ 
sions of a rev. prelate, who said provisions 
in the market were not unrehsonably dear, 
or sewtUy supplied;**^ but, there was, 
he said, e total want.of employment;* 
no scxscity, of provisions—abut the 
" spade, the plough, the trowel, the 
shuttle were all at rest; 'and where 
*< tihere was no employment, ahere could 
<* be little or no food for the general mass 
** of the people.”. Doubtless there could 
be no food if there were no means of 
purchase; and that there could nevet 
permanently be, if there were no remune¬ 
rative return to those who should employ 
them. It was the low price of agricul¬ 
tural produce from whence all this suffer¬ 
ing had arisen, however it Jiad been ilscii 
occasiooid; and he (Mr. Attwood) did 
not again expect, after what had [lasscd ui 
that debate, to hear it ascribed to any 
other cause than to the act of 1819. it 
was the fall of prices in which this famine 
originated—that fali'prevented the tcuaat 
from discharging his rent. Tlien came the 
inferior landlord, bound by contract to 
the superior lord, and unable to make any 
abatement. The ground landlord himself, 
bound by debts and engagements, all 
founded in a state of high rents and prices, 
was equally unable to consent to reduc¬ 
tions. Then the miserable stock of Uic 
miserable tenantry was seized—then the 
labourer was left destitute of employment 
-^thm ensued a short scene of violence, 
fnsuborduiatipn,* tumult and bloodshed, 
and that wasiiunprested by roiiitary-furcs 
.'•o<^(U)d ‘thenEnsued a scene of famine and. 
tdespair.rvcThat'waB: tha sliert faistury, be 
8aM;4>f'^>^mfnBt»'of'Irdand| It sprang 
‘firoto th*l sbarch^^of money winch they 
had themselvc* eiiected, and on them 
wfab h«d Urged, forward that measure, 

: reefed th% retpoutibility of all the suffer. 
iAgk'Oftfaae uqhappy country. _Hc would 
not fiftthcr Occupy the attention of the 
Tbe](J)ad before them theex- 
j^hmee. of the effects of their measures; 
'they bad before--them tHe experience of 
the pastylhe^iui{hrings\of the present, and 
'the uncertainly ■ of the *fttture. Every 
tfi^g about and around them was faH of 
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changl, difficulty, suifenng, and danger; 
and if the present state of things before 
parliament was not one to call forth its 
earnest attention and exertion, he thought 
there c^pld exist no conditioft of the 
people, of which that House might not be 
content to rcmaii| trdntjun spectators. 
[Hear, hear 13 . 

Mr. Secretary Peil Ssked, what reason 
there was for the Hoose to 1 evoke the de* 
cision it had come to ndt a month ago, 
without one new fact alteg^d; and b^ged 
gentlemen to coosider tbe efiect on all 
cummereidl intercourse Of a doetanation, 
thatall transactions since 1797 wera.'of 
doubtful equity, and should be l^VtsOd. 
He contended, that the distress’itfIrotalUl 
was m no way attributable to the estate of 
the currencyi but te the fadare of the 
pot itdc Cl up, which was thb chief reliance 
•if a population, out Of proportion fe the 
means of eniplojment. * 

Mr. Alderman Metf^nte thought tbe 
fLstoiation of the old standard wSs, to a 
considerable extent, the cause of the agri- 
niltuial distress, but not the only cause. 
I ficn was, lu addition, the cesOltiott of 
i> 1 ir ueraand, five more than usually 
ibi iidant hai vests, and an enormofts im<* 
porcation within those five years offiretgu 
corn. Piirliament neither could nor Would 
obviate the two first* causes, by endea¬ 
vouring to counteract the bounty of Pro« 
vidcncc, or by plunging the country into 
new and ruinous wars. They had that 
session endeavouied to regulate the hn« 
port of foreign corn. Tlie violent reduc¬ 
tion of the circulation, occasioned by tbe 
premature act of 1819, liad affected this 
country, and in a still ^eater degtee Ire* 
land. He was not, however, fw agam 
abandoning the gold suua^rd, but rather 
for augmenting moderately and caatfously 
the diminishca circulation, u If this wet^ 
.fleeted with prudeaeo aoo good aease 
he did not doubt tbe ceturn, nop Of JlMglis 
but of fair aul remunerating jAliceaa 
Sir F. euppotteA 

sui elaborate speedi, o£ 
lateness of the hours nO'refisfl^Jliiiibdao' 
preserved, and Jcoimluded iPOthivatlilit^ 
that the only resolatioO foe 
himself responsthiewao’thil (lastly itKMiogf 
that it pledged the Hottpeteiaqptrpi 
The resolutions were nogatiy^; 
fouriu the moraing t^o HotawWjouraod,- 

V ttl.lilJit fcg / ». ' ' 
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AGAINST M*. HqpB AND MR. MSNZIES.'} 
Mr. fourtemy said, he understood -that 
thei hoc. and learned member for Caine 
(Mr. ^ercromby) would that evening 
attend in his place, in obedience to the 
ofder of tub House. He understood also 
that the papers which the House had de¬ 
clared to be breaches Of privilege, had led 
to Consequences likely to be of a per¬ 
sonal nature, unless^the I^use interfered. 
The privileges of that House belonged to 
thellOase collectively, and not to any indi- 
vkhial member; and he trusted the House 
yrOald intimate to the learned member, 
that whatever might be bis views or his 
feelings on the subject,.be must^uot take 
puy'Sten interfering with the proceedings 
of the House. Tiiere were many prece¬ 
dents of cases wherein the House had so¬ 
lemnly enjoined individual members not 
to make any breach of privTlege a per¬ 
sonal matter. He sboqjd first move, •* that 
the resolutions of Tuesday last be first 
read.” [They were accoidingfy read by 
the clerk.} He would next move, *< That 
tbeVnid Letters having been declaitd to 
be in breach of the privileges of this 
House, this Jlloose enjoins Mr. Aber- 
croibby not to prosecute any quarrel, 
against any person, which may arise out 
of such breech of privflege, by sending or 
accepting any chaile^e.^ 

^hc resolution waaagrecd to nem. ron,, 
and Mr. Speaker was ordered to ooramu- 
nicatd ft, together with the resolutions of 
tlie 9th instant, to Mr. Abercroraby. And 
Ms. Aiiercromby having come into the 
House, and being in his ploce, Mr. Speaker 
'communicatei^ to hun the said resolu- 
tiom., * 

‘ >X>ord.. 41 ifidr/i i^aeated tbe indulgence 
of the House, ndiilo be stated |he ciroum- 
BtRncea. wibich had presented the earlier 
attendaneo of bis learned friend. On 
Tpcfday before the papers in ques- 
! tjOR baa been «tbaaitted to tbe Hoqse^ his. 
df{hrn«(bfiriend.Ini4 off S^lNortbstap- 
toteptnnuinioMe wi^ him (lord 
Ai), on lhel>e$id*ot. . In consequence of 
dlftt eiMbO^ioitieft they had both set off 
file Jthelliiertht IriUl a ;pnrposp in view 
fhadtil wap nnnepessary to state to the 
Hoilie. On fimin hYdifal at Ferrybridge, 
they foaq^ that^ toeesengbrs from that 
House htd/jj^muottsly passed through the 
to«%,ai)dbtPi^ then several miles m nd- 
taac^txieadtlken they beoame acquainted 
wilib ^ ^ekCiO place m the House 
They therefore found it 
WBS iinposiHble to aecoafplish tbeht object, 
5M 
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the oMer bfthe House would reach Mr. House of Lords had not only adopted this 
Menzies before them, and would place that the fourth bill, but with the zeal and en* 
gentleman in a diHiculty. He (](ord A.), thusiasm which ^generally charretenzea 
therefore under all the circumstances, took those « ho are suddenly converted to new 
upon hiipaelf to advise his learned friend opinions, they had carriett the ririnciple 
to return, and attend in his place withoi^t of reform ^nfinifely farther than the 
delay. House of* Commons bad contemplated. 

This circumstance had ned'essarily 4ed to 

Marriaoz Act Amekdmekt considerable alterations in the bill', and to 

The Solicitor Generrl presented a peti- theiniroduction of many formalities whidt 
tion from Arthur Chichester, esq. against bad not been thought necessary by the 
certain clauses in this bill, by whicb, if Connnont.>«Tiie difference in the sub* 
passed into a law, he would be deprirad siance* was this: The act of 17^4 had do- 
of property to a large anlount, to which dared, that all marriages had without cer« 
he was entitled, by, (he law of thelandi tain consenta, which were set forth, should 
under the will of hfs grandfather. On the bfi null «nd void for ever. The House of 
order of the day, for taking into eonsi- Cotatnons bad said in this bill^ they should 
deration the Lords* Amendineilts to the only be null during the minority of the 
said bill, panies, and only liable then to be an- 

Dr. PkiUmore said, that he rose for the nulled at the suit of the parent or guar- 
purpose <■ of calling upon -the House to dian. The House of Lords had gone a 
concur in the amendments introduced into step fkvtber, and said there should be no 
the bill by the House of Lord% and In do slum thing as nullity of marriage. Leav- 
doing he Could not deny himself the s^is- ing, therefore, the first clause in the bill 
faction of congratulamg the Housp oh in the state it was sent to them from the 
the success with which tbeh efforts had M Commas, *wbich abolished the nullity 
length been crowned; and the oppbrtuni|y entirely, they had substituted in the place 
which, after sp many ineffedtual struggles, of the second clause [which limited suits 
was now, as it were, placed within their of nullity to the minorities of persons 
reach, of carrying intoeffecta stikitary re- marrying without consent) eight clauses^, 
formation which Wdi iinpe^dtlsiy called inteipostng. Instead of Uxe tmpedmenluai 
for by the best inteeesta or 8«dety--<A r6«> Srment (as it was termedby the canonists) 
formation which had for its object t<r*re- impedimenta immditivat which imposed on 
store to the marriage bond its tri )4 and the minister ana the surrogates the duty of 
indissoluble character; to give si^ihly notprotmeding in the marnage till certain 
and security to property; to qhiet and requisiteashouldbecompliedwith,which, 
allay the apprehensions hundreds of however, df omitted, would not invahdate 
mnoeeot ihdividuids who had unwittingly Ae bond alter the marriage had been 
incurred the penaltt|U of ui tremendous aolemnizedi->-The^bon. and learned gen- 
law ; and to diffuse peace and bippinaii, then explained the amendments at 

and eomfbrt tbroughoi^ demesne iifo. considm’able detail, and said he had no 
Having this great Dbje)|at]tilfi<Mr,her1ia(|l Witalien in sKhnitting, that the abolition 
to entreat tim Houee net' le .tiject tii4‘i of the nullity entirely was the sounder 
only means by WhiUi ie.oiMild berapcom-inrin^le oNegMatlnn, provided it could 
ulished. The amendmeati. muwrir ob- ^bdirotiad Wim due protection to thcTse 
jecAlondblemraeortibedi'^aii^/bi'bbi'Isd^^ Mfho, ^ reason of thdr tender years, 
iringulariy febommended da iMr^ntnieu. 'eocM'iiotpefatikttthemsehes from artifice 
•They were the tesuft of i^amitfaoaadtd^, idrifrated.^^’He-'then expatiated on the 
tCUMiohsin the other HoiMn4WU(||dttsd(MNv adWUift^.of upholding the sanctity of 
-every way pr^rfioniiCeto>i|ielm)iorbuiMr sttniage boM, and on the evils which 
•w thesnoject; and they bedbocnadcViad! Ihtiddjdmi iMrodaced into society from the 
after'the mmt*detffNmfoi tnnsIdei&W *ft^aM»i^^of>'Uttll{ty cames, which had 
thw 'in tfur days bad bemrepv^ed tb sn^ *vfiffi^'«qfulcd(igradad the marriage cere- 
biH tSb|||b’ faad been abt >tlub Hatuio mohydn'thwt^'bS of the people, by show- 
«o tidflPhfr bmneh of ibe IpItidaeareJ umt Hwas^'even possible for those 
'Widafnie.lrist five years three'fails cohabitea as husband and 

• HseaMMrraa^e‘House of Lo^ds^idBDlitM bad numerous issue, to 

'* eot^itaiiwai^fAg^focm fremiOacb odutjTiiiMdlisuiafoin^tfae ties which had united 
t laMMgnsrfiMtiHnfastiociiS All tBesvwiM yWoev'ead tetbastardiae their diiklren.— 
t nlj«(i^;Tlnil^tlnr|gekefiiniksndotttlMf')Hh^^ to the rbtrospective 
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clause,* and pointed out that the House admit, that nan; of the alteratlona la- 
of Lords had, by the introduction of a trodnced by the Loids weie very objcc« 
fciv wordst carried the principle of that tionobie.^ The clauses in point oi, stylo 
dauBO farther .than tlie House of Com- vrere obscure and verbose, and abounded 
mens, ^he refrospeettve operation was with nnoeoessery repetitions; in point of 
originally confined to marriages actually substance tAere was an unnecessary multi, 
subsisting: the House of Lords had ex- plication of oaths, and there were many ro- 
tended it to* Al cilses of raomages had gulations which he thought would be found 
since except where property had harassing and ioconvenienl; in their proc- 

been transferred; wiiere other marriages tioal operatiuu* lile msdinced the dth 
had been contracted; or Where marriages elause, as so drawn as to be scarcely in- 
had been pronounced ouH, either direelly telliflible; but he*said it would be un- 
or incidentally, bjrany court of competmit worthy of that House, on account of the 
jurisdiction; and to carry into effdet these style in which the new clauses wpre drawn, 
proaisiong they had appended four new or of technical objections, or evyn of 
clauses to the retrospective clause.—Tl^ the higher inconveniences which* he had 
hon. and leafned gentleman then adverted noticed as likely to result from the ope.* 
to an objection which bad just been taken ration of the act, to hazard the loss of a 
(on the presenting a petition) to the | great principle for which they have hither- 
amendments; namely,‘tnat tiierewai no to struggled in vain. The provisions of 
precedent of the House of Conundns bar- the act might create difficulties, ^ut they 
mg passed a bill as much amended as inflicted no p^Uive evil on society, and 
this had been by the House of Lords* all the ifmoaveniences might be corrected 
But, by a sinmlar reverse of circuai* fmd^ amended by subsequent legislation, 
stances in the histoiy of legislation, it so Besides* looking to the species of oppo- 
happened, that the Marri^eisct of 1754, sition this bill had experienced in another 
winch originated in the House C^Lords, pjjice, they must not concdal from tiictu* 
was as much altered by the Hoyse of smvfs, that the question really at issue 
Commons as the present oiH had been thisnij^t was^whether they should pass the 

the House of Lords. He‘then statin actinitaprewtsbapeornqtpassitatall, 
many circumstances* eoimectech with tin A verbal alforatipn migh^ be fatal; as that 
discussion of the Manage act in 1754-in alieretu>»mi|ghtal^vtijere be proposed to 
that House; and, amongst others, tbel bejead tint day six yionthst He held it 
after the bill baA passed foe oCmnntica, essen^al tp foe. credit and character of 
one of the most determined opposers of pWliamfenL that the bUI should paW; He 
the measure held it up in bis hand streamv Ui#i no friend to foeoretical or visionary 
ing from beginning to end with red ink alterations of ithe Ipw; but where an evil 
(for all alteratimit in conraiitteeB were dt Was demonstratedt he would always strugr 
that thno made in red jak), nod setA, ' >gla ‘for the cerrectipn of it. Those who 
** Look! in this place CSsrfhs’ apptWcd foewselves to all alterations, wIiq 

through s ' .. lifttistod fooao improvemeotv which lapse 

See what a sent the envious CM»rtii]ad4:'.. , • i htf thtie and ehMM of mannecs rendered 
Through UuB the wea-belvvgd i^tyastakhsi;* noceasgry, were, in hia iminion,* the moat 
But what was tiie conduct ‘of lerfocba%* .dWfigerojiB euemios qS< the state* They 
vtfUoiJElardwickecQfoatQcscesiquj.Mll^l erero Arsons .tvbo held out tq ape- 
and dlsappomted as he wa%. le m 4'biUg ‘Ottlators a^ hsformers foe^t ohance pf 
which bad originated with luyi, uettttnedj pvertummg the. cwwtituilSs'of Hreat 
to tile House of Lordt so mutifofod tifl^ Bntdiii« as foe;eredk of pavement 
he could scarcely reoegBpze ig bc>MV«e.| was witAtbp country, be wsa conyimusd it 
'tbelcss entreated the H’^cse tp pap it fo would ba higher if they pawed this mea* 
the sbape in which Jl had bfoo .rdttupad! 'sur^. Tbeeduoeted aira.thinkiQg portion 
to theuv'for tiwaako'Qf.tbb pqfoyt gainad raffoecamnuinilyfookedtoitiirith anxiety, 
by It, and to leave tixafottirh parKamaet oa thwnbpfqib «f bsthciplc. over narrow 
foe task of eorceetiog tbp^rrora ^ in- andlfllibdrWl psejudtee. All who were io- 
cuoveniences with wlucluiUwM mriuently treated in tine leciirity of property and 
enfoarisised.—Tihebon; and letfoed gep- foe Aomfort ef domeiuc life, were inter- 
tianan then called upon'tkei House tpfoL -^teddn the aviocess of the measure. He 
l«wlovd.>Haedwicli^ oxamplf. Hasdkl tiPMed,vfodrefore, that they w^uld m>t 
he shwdd be'dealing mOP uncaadid^, vtilev the dreed miner iacoovapienees 
^itii foe Hejn if be did net dietiaetty to pM«ai] over a greet pecidikrfeod, hut 
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give . theif MSent to the amendments in j entirely difterent from the real ones of the 
,thp exact shape ,they were sent to them 


as t))e. oaly.jipeans of compasising'the 
great ^qhject they had in vietr. ' 
pr^, Luenington trusted thajl|,the House 
vvpold pause when it fefleoted that, thjs 
e^asut'e repealed all that had been done 
smee the year 17o4i, in.,a manner per« 
(ectly novel and impracticable. The pre^ 
rcnt was the <qnly occasion when. the 
House was afforded an opportunity of 
reconsidering a subjcct'^that a^ected pro¬ 
perty and interests to an iiamehse |mpupt. 
It was singular that there were only twenty 
lines ofcthe original bill leQ,. while, ten 
pages of new and'undigested, ipatter was 
added by their lordships. Some parts were 
BO confusedly worded, that it was wholly 
unintelligible. Itwas not less remsi’h^hl®* 
that, if the principle at the btlh umire 
good, it* had not been extended to |re> 
land. The learned doctor tl^h s.^o- 
ceeded to point out the injustice .’iii'n>$h 
would be inflicted on Variouf Ipomduals 
under many of its clauses. It ^dutd^^eet 
roost injuriously a ^reat de^l of property, 
the inheritance ot which depended oh 
contingent remainders.. Mhiiy ihdivi^ukls 
vested their money in the p«^chi|8e of re* 
versions, and contingent reyerslonf^ |^d*- 
pending on parties hot .^hose 

interests might hc«niaterially ipThf^d by 
this bill. He then commented, op. <ihak' 
part of the bill which provldea'i^hei per* 
jury committed for the purpose ,of jdrii-, 
curing a license should, bq punish^ ^ith' 
transportation. It held biit .a sti^ong temp. I 
lotion, when family'disputes oceurjrhd, jforl 
one of the parties, wtiefe ^jufy'hhd.N^n; 
committed, to. inform against tbe'witeri 

_1 _*1_ ‘i _^ li_•.Ji.-—-' 


and 
recourse 


to untie the niarrig^e,hnot,'hvJb#^ihg 
urse to transportqMh*. ^uf. it 


parties. The whole object of the publi¬ 
cation of banns wae thus defeated^ It had 
been acknowledged by one of the warmest 
advocated for the bill, that thenhwas ob¬ 
scurity iii sqme of the clauses. Good 
God.!, obscurity in a new marriage law! 
He Was convinced that nd one' wlto had 
nht studied the measure ihoroughly, could 
foresee the train'of''bvils which it would 
be attendffl wjthpif^d he conjured the 
Hdiis'e, not for the sake of remedying one 
"mi^hmf,, to lay the foundation of innu- 
p^fqbfc’.bii'schiOfs. He hoped that no 
mbn .would give a vote in favour of, the 
,bl|),, who could not'lay liis hand on his 
hoar^ ahd' say; that ne understood its 
enactment's and its effects. He moved, 
** thajt 'the'amendm'ents be <read a second 
timb bis day six months.” 

said, he perhaps did not 
'understand every'sentence in the bill, but 
be bejieved In his conscience that it would 
do .great* good, by removing a system 
'Whose'principal featurfes were manifest in¬ 
justice and ^ross cruelty; and he also 
thoGght' that any inconveniences to which 
It' iiught^ye birth might very easily be 
ciire^d. 'lifb hon. and learned gentleman 
'said; ' Adhere' to the ancient law of the 
i^'d; . and resist thfs innovation.” He 
WduId'sUy,"V Let lis return to the ancient 
of the land, on which the existing 
MturVhijge act is an innovation.” The Mar- 
I Hagb' bot'passed in 1754/ was an innovation 
'qn the anoiOnt and indubitable law of this 
qdiihtiy. That act was introduced by 
loVd j^ardWickc, to prevent the children 
of families, in their roino- 

illrbhi forilnihg^unsuitable alliances. It 




i^kr that (he evil which it was in- 
“‘*»tb,meet Uould not be very exten* 

.U ’ 'li; wi_- __:_u. 1.^_ 


log the licence, thhf w^s In 
misdemeanour, ifhe hegieui 
a number^ «£ forms/^.whic^ 
be sure of* fir 


not only the party, b'ut jtM pyj^atm gfhbt-H 'iii his'Opinion, it might have 

,1... »k«.*r.. '’'■““^^ '“*‘‘■* 14 )^ 611 'qur^^yjudicious moral restraint. 

*Fpy Hii| bWp' iqar'tf'he knew no better jnmic 

..iiUc)i .a mischief than by 

the‘'application of 
ifaeir. He slid not mean 
Jbihtife authority might not 
to on sUch an oc- 
j:o be used for the 
foxing Such guards .and secu- 
OTOvebt the offensive act 
' g* dliibO,^iiftfehd of sending forth 


happened to 
bishop of London. 

'if this bill pas^d, 

bachelors before ue wpuld gt:aQj:;(J)gmi j 
licepte. ^e had heMdWriwi(e.’'Iidk'b« 
hand id 

ppeared to himfasavi|wI 
^ e.than a mascidite 
ojtf *^9* bat, under wbateVesyr-' 

the i^as were published und 





(h :lh'bhiraiiibhf> bbtii the.intiofcent and 
'imlw Triaf iSit left itid power of 
l wb'(inilt':wa8 the rajeot of 
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the 1 jjf;isla,ture to reatrain from unsuitable 1 
marriages* to effect the object they Imd 
in vie^* if tliey either wilfully or mis¬ 
takenly took $1 false oatli. It leu it not in 
the po^er of she parent, or gaartlian of 
the minor, or of the clergyman, to, pre¬ 
vent the marriage, or to itt^uire into the 
truth, of' tlmmiinor’a allegation. 
was necessary was his oath. The present 
bill, left it, not to the party ^limself.,. It 
required that Tiis age, anA the e'opaent of 
his parent or guardian, ^slioqld be Vermed 
■ by the affidevita of third person;^. The 
act of 17S4 had not the effect of puiushipg 
thg author ,of a fraud: no, it. Visited with 
punishment a ' remote apd, unoffending 
posterity. ‘It made the offspring of. 
tain families basUrds ; it destinyed, th^’^i., 
inheritable ^lood; and, as, ept^d 

not devolve on them, th^ mpat^i^thjtV gO 
to some other branclt^pfthe'^upilyf ,>or if 
it had become extinct, the/.property 
became vested in the .Cfowii,,, tf waf a 
monstrous act, and be rVj.oiced , that the 
present measure would put an epd‘tp Jts 
operation. It was an actuitdistiii|ul$hing 
and merciless—it was ah act puhisniqg the 
innocent and rewarding the. profligate—It 
was an act cutting up all the.reldtibnfi of 
life—it was an act unsetllingpjoperty apd 
destroying the peace gad Mppin'^si.df 
society. The learoed'doctocha^ansnxi^d)' 
most pathetically, the pii^i^essl which 
must afflict a noble famjly j^^n^ghy 
branches formed a rash m^p^opial coii- 
ncxioo. He could fee^ iqV llbh^^isthros of 
parents and relations on Bpcfi ahkoccasipn 
but he could not bripg h^self.to. rernhye 
that distress by hurling ruin pn,^no8e who, 
had not offended, Ltt the learhpff'dpcMr. 
look to the incalchlafale ihifhty Iwihich. ihd 
present law heaped pii. .the qthhr'' 

Could the dis^re^ of a disappi^nj^ed lazily | 
be placed in codiphU|ipni!ig^^.;rt?; \^pf^^ 
r.u^disgrace and ipfamy, un^r tlie exist¬ 
ing act,, introduced intp.jtlipJ^bpsoih jjf 
families whiah Iwd,before liM]d th'^^^b^^ 
of innocence and yjrtuejt jDiid'.if f^Ot 
bmg rum ana ais^rpdit p,a - 

the first instance,..bg4.Ph 
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eradicating deep-rooted prejudices. Thfee 
objections were raised against thd’pr^jptt 
bilj *;-^first, that tlie principles of n^ 
legislatibn were decidedly hostile to ex piM 
\jhclo1aws; second, thbtif this bill wdre 
to have a retro|pective effect, it ought to 
^provide for the rights pf property, which 
It did not j ah^niifd;: that if those rights 
were not attended^tb| , it 'ddght;‘'at .least 
not to affect by fn bpeVation; suits which 
were noW pendirfgf Mow, he'denied th'pt 
it was against thp practice of oUr legisla¬ 
tion to frame bills that opethfed retro¬ 
spectively, When laws were ntAde trhieti 
eneroached on the Common faw, which 
affected the rights of individvals, and 
V^hich/Were found to* be unwise or*thih- 
geirous^ it was erroneous to say, that the 
practice was not to' remedy them by re¬ 
trospective Taws. A memorable instance 
of this Was to" be found in*the repeal of 
the P^Cry laws, both in England and 
Ireland., When certain recovery laws 
Vrbre repealed in 1781, did the act of 
repeal merely‘ say ^ that they should not 
oi^rate ih'mturei No; it went^back, 
and' rCiicVad these who'bad been subject 
f^o their oj^ratidii, with a few special ex- 
ge'l^liqnjit. ' 'With respect to the effect 
.Which the present measure would have ton 
rprd'pelrW.. especially that which depended 
pn .WntingCnt'. rehiainffera, the learned 
'^ntlethan: ibust 'kffow that the act of 
.f7d4i was pot passed with the most distant 
yievf 4o the security of those who were 
iptereafed/in ' that species bf property. 
MpasuiFf^^connecied with this very sub- 
ieCt|,';'and' haVing a retrospective effect, 
M'di afi#a^be^ sanctioned by the legis- 
'i^tneM 4he bills introduced by 
lor^ '‘^e^fbjfd ’ add bishop Horsl^ to 
Je|^%'Cetitaip;ihaVrikges solemnized by 
ba&'ns. in chapels where nforriages bad 
'^fheedVoleiUnTaed previously to n54i. 
By fhp'dffth Charles 2nd all ntsirriages 
solemnized between 164^ and 1666 were 



other house, 
had lung, been 
and who. had j 
the peerage. 


^i'ehdpred validj though of them 

took' nlWe dPdeir circumstances that made 
h^e'wlio; Sri r .bVih%iar th4 srd of Edward 6tli, 

ffth add. 6th Cf the same king, 
irelclhredy that’the !marriages of 
’pir1|iktf'"WerO,‘'V6 alt intents arid purposes, 
yaim. and; effecthrilil^ It not been 


sure.yas a ipelaitchoV prQpf. tliai peithdif kmd' fldtSsp would proceed so for m 
atjceogth of. mind, extent onMrriipg;r,dQf }a#s from technicaMties. 

maturity of-PKper^Wj jflSSf !df WiHrid‘'f^o^; th6 example ,Of lord* 
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H^dvicke, fflu had said that there ircre 
clauses introdppe^ into the bill of which 
Ke;did not^pr^ve, but he would take,it 
“ for $at,i^r Ipc worse.|’ ' 

Mr.^ Jiffudson Gurney entirely approved 
of the^reirospcctive part of theT bill, but 
i^^qbated the clauses added by j^be iQfds,' 
as oecessarily leading,to perjuries withoqt.| 
uuihber, and which fie hoped and trusted i 
another bill, thismust be passed, | 
would be brought in to remedy. At 
the same time, he thought the best mea« 
sure would be, the simple repeal of the 
Marriage act, leaving the law as^it for> 
merly stood, .and analogous to th^t .iO' 
Scotland;* !W1%e tliefe were,, after all, as 
few imprudent marriages' as there were 
here. ’ 

Mr. tvethereU objieeM4 tq. the Tetc<^ 
specti.ve clause, as an |lli)^pastit^ti|lhal.in•^; 
novation pni tne rights of propwty;!, lli[i.th 
respect to the acts alluded to . rjapderlag' 
the marriages of priests Tpli^, t^y cotdja 
not.be cited in support of the 
fneasore, because at the Befoi^natiion ,the, 
whole code of popery laws; fell td^ ^n 
ground, and the restrictionii., 
celibsey oii popish priests, of coun^ 
to the groiind yrith theni, ' jlfe objected 
to the buhon constitutional, gyqiuii^^i.w 
if a man's right to prQ^ty codJd,)^.tMe% 
away by 

possible to limit the op^ation of 
precedent, and men mightip nshd^tij^f 
be punished criminany by an. ex 
law. It w (0 notorious to every .njaa^hoth. 
in and out of that House, t|iat.$hd prevsut- 
measure was not foup^d u{mn,'^nafah 
principles of legislation, , bud bad been in* 
troduchd for the eapipis purpose of 
ing/en individuid ,case., >His; hiro.i 7 aaA 
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ence, to make him regret it as deeply 



He thought, .it-a J^unsp^ 
cauvass-QU a pi^hc bip^, 
iorious that 4h» .l)iu had 
particular-,rifee ^now^ " 

Vmich this bill was iptenc^ ‘ 

Was It .not framed by 
of the , greatest,, qp^ 

W 




as any one; but such regret would not 
induce him to throw aside the pripdples 
of established law,' and to disregard the 
coostitutiohal. rights of p.'opertj^ He 
could also meet the supporters of this bill 
uppp the spore of feeling; for although 
soma PAtties would be relieved' by its 
operation) yet it would impose on others 
a degree,of hardship almost intolerable. 
He alsa olriected to placing such o power 
in.the hands of the .Crownras that of de¬ 
claring, whethf^.property should or should 
nptsdasvAnd to, the. children of parties 
whose, luarriage-, had been irtegulav and 
eputraty toJaw.t<.What a monstrous power 
it wquld put into the bunds of'ministers! 
It waK«a<,lejS8anQ«ver (ban that of de- 
ejatiog w.hethec^^e oftpring of a marriage 
^puld.]^ legitimate or spurious. And, 
ipi|d^tti}.exenotb&o»fes ofan exactlysimi- 
Iiur.c)iafapter,in wbmh policy might dictate 
dife^eot courses, while justice demanded 
aii.,ei^aih:y pf treatment i Thus, with the 
sfperights, one party, might be admitted 
tortbo ^oyfnont of projmrty, while the 
(^eo was eaccliided from it. He conjured 
the, Ho^e not.to pass the bill with the 
indecciyt haste which was now proposed. 
,\.i)r.^jpAifhmore. denied.that the bill had 

b, eftn\preBfBred;.whfi U vipw to any parti- 

c, uiar^i^ie, s^.mrinKained that its .retro- 
apet$fmopim|llon was not so decided as 
^ft^otthSiin^ure of 1817. 

,irbe General resisted the 

anSond(aenta.i' act, as it now stood, 
totally, , except as to two clauses, 
frfw the hill passed by the House of 
^fetnons. .. i^hfi alterations introduced 
^reprswoant.wl(btb>ecbief. The existing 
press,.!hard in particular in- 
aifUM|^;.; Jtut,Iet (he House look at the 
iu b^Adhs^toted for it. The mode 
|ffitWhieh’i(he.,9r9updotive clause provided 
for the protection of. nainora. in futuiw^- 
o^the Uttentmn of 
t>$uppoPe>#e kind, of case 
wbich (he apl provided. Some 
a^yantimepf si girl of fortune’s 
^Mgi^onise^; andv by fwud or perjury, 
...j, *1^ in^ HHJ improvident ,nwn« 
jijterjiiipchaoircoiBsteDces, ibo 
.J» pspperty. »ef, the woman 

iheppiaMrion of the husband. 

' ^w.||»v.;pr#pose to 



It irenspmrted 
.(mdso deprli^ she 
pfrber, iPPtjiaies j .H cpnfivbahtijl/thft 
‘ to tJiesX>.owwc!Swd 


WjsQ^I 

weans VrjW^ bad 
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only "vested in him by bis marriage with not bat raise bis voice against an act 
her. And let the House consider the Mhich sanctioned such evils. To hitd it 
situation in which parties were placed. apf)eared that the amendments of the 
The fact of fraud in a marriage mi^ht be Lord? nad rendered the bill less ol^ec- 
diseovared yedrs after it had taicen place; tionable. ^The law as it now stood with 
and the private malice of a third person respect to nolll^ af marriages, was one, 
might flunra a whole family ib ruin. The ^he intensity dfwbose puni^tnent acted 
queswon, tnin, was not, whether there inversely in pro^rtion to the innocence 
were evils in tha existing law, but whe- of the parties on whom it operated. It 
ther the House was disposed to introduce was asked, « will you vaKdate that which 
greater evils in order to remove them, has for 70 yekrs been invoKd, and which 
There were enactments in the bill, so has beeh rendered so by the perjuries of 
absurd, that it was impomible they could individuals years ago.** He would au- 
be complied with. Licenses were dot td swer, yes; and for the sake of those parties 
be^ranted but upon the taking of certain who were innocent of such ^perjuries, 
oaths. If one of the parties was 21 yqiat* Was it to be supposedi that for some in- 
of age, he* was to swear that the o^er fohdality, some technical objection, the 
was 21 also. Hie learned doctor denied House was to go on rendering generation 
that the bill bad been fVatned tomeel'any aft^ generation illegitimate, until some 
particular case; but it was imposribte not near imtion at the end of 8i»ty or seventy 
to perceive, that there were persons #ho years should take advantage of the first 
looked forward to the bill with interested informality, .for the* purpose of making 
motives. What would the House say to that property his, which in strict justice 
the clause enacting that, befinre bMDS belonged to others I He was one who 
could be published, the names of the wopld not disturb the security of pro- 
parties and the houses of thdr abode perty; but it was becausf he was so, that 
should be fixed Upon the door Of the ue wo^ support the amendments of the 
parish church i” The efihet of the retro- presentbilh This was not a particular, but 
speettve clause was, to make no ^iOfetenee a getmrai law, pnd its efihet on parricalar 
between cases of,absolute perjury and iitaivido^ .ought not to militate against 
cases of ignorance or,neglect; but at obce its general application. • It was Said, that 
to make valid all raarriagM, Whatever it was itri’ospectivw; but were there not 
their character, since 17^. The evils msmerouS precedents for such laws? 
which must aiSe out of the passing such* The.il^ouse was told to look to the law 
a measure divided themselves into rami- Suiborities on this Sul^ct. If they were 
ficaiions into which it Was scarcely pqs» to'ifin^C what ‘was the UV, they might 
sible to follow them. Was it just to bU- 4}Uere%)th6riti^ and precedents, and be 
nefit a wilful violator of the law Ut theext.' bnbh)l1iy*tliem; hhtli they Were to con- 
pense of parties who^had never violat^Cf sfidhef^ WMli to to the Jaw, they 

the law at all? HowescvbenifgheconShnt.' SIMM* discard Uaek letter, and lock to 
to a change of sy^Ui for the AitUre, he die natural flings and principles ofman- 
never would consent to thtir’^violafinn df Thw hill ought not to be one of 

existing contracts. It Wt^ d'dleasUre’fi^ mrerUd between patrhnony and matoi- 
of importance, and #tiU uphn' Whidi tire tfiody*, it.was aOudStion betw^n legiti- 
A^osse ought to pause. ^ ' *'* tdaCy add succession; and be contended 

hir«/. ^acHnlesfi sbMp H hadhehh lie It would be violating ^1 the laws 
setted that tHU votes of toediK.rs aiMthig that State, if the wfia were to be 

canvassed en this biH. -tf tnif raiiS mtlde a pauper, . inheriting bis father*s 
cash he was in ignorsnowofiC^ Ijta Utafi natfie^d^onnurs', and every thing except 
bad presumed to ch^vttiw bim''a{hti( jthe* hisdrhpetty. He wished to caution the 
subject. He knew df nO' pkrneS'td th# I Rome ajpitisf |«ing }ed nwaV by the 
measure iu any way; hut/Whmi fae^W ^elMgs Wpetbraa were learned in 
the great injustice of the vpiesenk IsW—< the law. ibr thUV gUderally bad a pre- 
when he’perchlved ke htiiaerUl^ellOjif jtMfCUlqfiivoUOoP.vreat was law, and were 
-^when he peroeivod thceiOUduck'of in- Oj^dMto'iny kKCration. Surely it would 
dividttals who sought te takWaOTMIur|W C0 tfot nbirife bobtonded, that what was law 
that ifijuitice—when «he skw oiia brtmtft might nbt )bid heneficially altered; arid if 
of afiMly endeavouring to destrdyW Ultihdltih #erff'adfcltted, the question 
hooour/the dignity, thewOaUlf ofaiiotheiV WOiild btr, hOw fiiVit was to go! In the ‘ 
for the sake of penoMl gain* he Ctitld ipresent cose, it #oold go for nothing if it 
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did DQt act retroapectively. Tlie security 
0 f property, ioatead of being less, would 
become gre^iter by this bill. Thf great 
object of all law in this country was secure 
aucqwioo and possession. T^ie retro- 
epec^iye clauses were entitled to the aup* 
port of the House, becapl^ they tended 
to repair the injury already done, and 
tbacouse they went to secure property and 
, succession. ' <* 

The Marauia of hw^ovdtxry said, he 
supported the present bill, bedause he 

a lit it was calculated 4o repair injury 
had been done by the lormer act,> 
It was said to be introduced to meet 
a particular case. 'If he were to support 
it on that ground, he should considw 
himself disgraced; but it ought to be po 
objection to the bill, if there was a case 
of such manifest oppression fron^tbe ex¬ 
isting lair, as forced an attentiop Co thp 
law, and the nccesilty of its amendment 
Upon the consideration of the, Hoasp. He 
would contend, that'the hardships indict¬ 
ed by the eaistin^ marriage adt siere 
greater than th^se indicted py the law of 
attainder, inasmuch M the latter were 
capable of mitigation, an^ the ibraier 
were not. Under the. m^rrlhgo act, the 
olTence was latent, anq 
servation for morp‘ th‘aa one generation. 
As soon, however, os it'wal dllrtw^d, 
the consequences wete irrbin^lai^; 
the party, to whoW thfe prdpbhjt bM 
descended, forfbitedtVi ther^wb alfeV 
feet in his bloodi wmCh 
transferred bis fortune bo m cdlbtteru 
relatives. In the case of btfammrKb^wt. 

• ever, the treason wal qpeh aiad libCmot^ 
the blood was at on6e koowb to befadtt* 
ed: the propertjf devolved to* 

'which in itwleolencV.^if^liy^ot^ ' 
to the family bf Am 
the withholding 
satisfied the 'phfpOlId hf ifi 
Indeed, fhw* ni‘&^ld‘'!iff^ 
acknowledge^ in Ihh' 

1751, was a most onti 
of alt true princl|>% bd( 
heavy punishment, not'di 
'had committed, hitt upw%ildsb 
perfectly free from anV wkttcd; 
raii^at the existing hatiPhf MMsih . 

lib'its operation thleb^Cw'^liNr 
Mey Were l)0^,t|^juhfiek'to 

riMospeciive'jdA 
liUby had 

'He 

' whie^ Whs «td 
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propOTiy#'‘be'irtiB eallhigi an\the 


House to tread upon delicate ground; 
but still it was possible, that by adhering 
too closely to a general principle, they 
might 'do more mischief than by boldly 
transgressing it. He tiuSted, tiv't they 
would not allow any general argument 
upon the inviolability of property to tie 
up their hands in this case, anu to pi :vent 
them doing justice to those whose in¬ 
terests had been cruelly a&cted by their 
past legislation. He saw the horrors 
which the act of 1754 had already inflict¬ 
ed, in so dveadful a point of view, and 
looked forward to the still greater horrois 
it was certain to 'occasion, with so mucli 
altwni and anxiety, that he was ready to 
make evety effort in his poweV to get rid 
of a measure which he ..Considered to be 
much more severe than the law relative 
td high treason. 

Mr. Canning slated, that he voted for 
tHia bin nn the ground of expediency. He 
4id not altogether approve of its enact¬ 
ments, but he saw, that if it wcie not 
bassea now, no amendment would, in all 
probability be made in the act of 1751, 
which every body allowed to be ciuel and 
defective. If it were passed in it', pie- 
sent shape, It would, ho was confident, be 
foudd so indompetent to the purpose for 
whieh it wu fhfined^ tliat it would be nc- 
cekeary fo'^ring in' a bill in the next 
s4niot> M amend and explain it. In the 
thdfbfore, of obtaining a better 
legislative measure on the subject of 
mipriage than was to be found either in 
tHe ekmting laV, or in that which it was 
noV' pfoposed to substitute for it, he 
ihdttia vote in favour of the present mo- 
With no thanks to the lords for the 
nduente,' bat with thanks to Provi- 
ibt toving got back their bill 

The divided on the question, 

Ataeddments be read a scaow^ 
Noes, 20. The said 
lllWl|tradieA(a*w4i^« read amb agreed to. 

p.thn ‘i»|..' 5 Mp ' i 

*. t/ *3 " » 

OF,COMMONS. 

mb' lUlbHlrs—•D b'tpntioW ov 
llllvBolHjtElOSlL'tNWWob^.] The'Marqtiia 
MF^jfidwIbnifevv^'Sliid/ be would take that 
bbpbrtBAity^wrepI^ng'tO the VjpreHions 
'kmStiiv'i^leatwaib.faaifetMan .had preposed 
tO'bilM Of^d'^ibriiHr evening, on>the sub« 
jebt^ilMifdelikitien-of the British vessel 
thbXord CcAlingWOod by the Spanish au- 
timUiair'iitrPeAo.Rico; He bad since 
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learned, that government had obtained 
intelligence of the detention of the vessel 
at Porto Rico; immediately upon the re¬ 
ceipt df which they addressed a,repre¬ 
sentation upog the subject to •the Court 
of Spaift, through the British Ambassador 
at Madrid. The reply to this .representa¬ 
tion was, lha| they knew nothing of the 
detention of the' vessel, nor of the 
blockade, for thd alleged infringement of 
wltich site had'been captured. Since this 
period, the condemnation of the vessel 
•had been made .known to government, 
wlio had •now sent instructions to the 
Briti.->ii ambassador at the court of Spain, 
to *make the strongest representations 
against the, condemnation of the vesftel. 
When an answer should be received, no 
time would he ]uSl in adopting such mea¬ 
sures as inigHt be considered necessary to 
support the honour and dignity of the 
cuuiitry. He had no hesitation in saying, 
that lie did not think Spain was entitled 
to detain British vessels, trading with 
those parts of South America which had 
declared themselves inde{tgndent, and 
had obtained a recognition of their inde¬ 
pendence from other nations. 

Sir J, Mackintosh observed, that the 
answer of the noble marquis must prove 
extremely satisfactory to tlie country. It 
was particularly desirable that the com¬ 
mercial interest should be informed that 
tliey would be sprotccted in th,e exercise 
of their l,awful rights. 

Cause of the Greeks.] Sir J, 
Mackintosh said, he held in hU hand a pe¬ 
tition wliich he considered to possess pe¬ 
culiar claims upon tlDe attention of tltb 
House. The petition proceeded from 
certain inhabitants of Lees, in .the parish 
of Ashton-iindcr-Lyiie, and referred to. 
the suiiei'ings of the Chrj6tia», Qree'ks, and 

‘ ^pressions of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment. Tiie sentiments contained in 
petition were •those of all the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, who at all thought upfen 
tiie subject. He was sure that the feel- 
* ings of the people of this cdtintry would 
have been manifested at a raorte eaHy 
period, and in a more general, tpanuer, if 
it had not been for the di^^ities which 
opposed themselves to^ any measure 
calculated to give a praq^ied effect to 
tbo>e feelings. A siipultaDeous effort of 
all the powers, of, Europe* and an imme¬ 
diate one, could alone be e&ctual to fhe 
cause of these unhappy sufferers. The 
only security that England or any other 
VOL. VII. 


July i.vjs. 

powrr could take f» cm 'I’nrkevj as tw^imy 
thing like forbearance from these excesses 
for*the future, must be tciriioiial security; 
fo*r with an angry and barbarous govern¬ 
ment* with the sword in its hand, parch¬ 
ment, words, and promises, it Mould be 
^idlo to rely upon. In the mean time, any 
effort on the part of England, even if it 
should fail, would be honourable to her. 

Mr. Hume wished to ask whether it was 
true, that the Greeks, iu their endeavours 
to escape from the persecution of their 
oppressors, by taking refuge in the Ionian 
islands, had been forcibly expelled from 
thence by the British government in that 
station i He would ujso call th^ attention 
of the noble marqui's to the fact, that a 
Turkish frigate was now fitting out at 
Deptford, with ail the stores, ammunition, 
and arms of a warlike description tliat 
could bring her crew and cdhipany within 
the operation of tht^ I'breign Eidistment 
bill. He ha*d seen a sailor that mording,' 
who told him that he had entered himself 
on board this Turkish frigate. Now 
sudely it was the duty of ministers, to 
exert the same activity hi prohibiting the 
subjects of ibis kingdom from enlcriif|' 
thdmselvesaboard a Turkish frigate, which 
they had manifested in regard to those 
who had bt,'eri desirous of enlisting in the 
service of Naples or.of*Spain. 

^Mr. Wilmot was not aware of any mea¬ 
sures which had been taken by the go- 
vernhrtent of the Ionian islands that could 
have had the effect of preventing the re¬ 
ception of Greeks in the situation alluded 
to. No official information of any such 
measures hiyl been received by ministers. 
He was unable to*satisfy the inquiry of 
the lion, gentleman in regard to the 
Turkish frigate, in conseqqpnce of the 
absence of an hon. barenet, by .whom it 
would be more satisfactorily answered.. 

Mr. U9tehinson said,, that for their ex¬ 
ertions to prevent a war between Russia 
and Turkey, he had felt dUfibscd to give 
to aininisters every credit. But if tliuse 
exertions had been put forth only for the 
purpose of allowing the Turks to commit 
what havoc their barbarous ferocity might 
prompt them to, inuring the recess of the 
Britiui parliament—if this done, 

I in order to enable them with the more 
I security and. confidence to pursue the 
work of destroying the Greeks—if tUts 
had. been the object of his majesty's mi¬ 
nisters in Engla^ and in Constantinople, 
he proclaimed their cotiduct to be of tho - 
^ most abject, the most degraded* and tlio 
5N 
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luosi'unnianly character. Ho called upon 
the House to answer to themselves and 
to the country, whether they felt assured, 
that during the recess, the Greeks would 
be free from Turkish oppression. If no 
genuine measure had been taketi by go¬ 
vernment on behalf of this gallant and\ 
unfortunate people; or if, on the contrary, 
what hud been done, had been done only 
to give Turkey the better opportunity of 
sweeping olf her Grecian subjects, this 
government had adopted a course of pro¬ 
ceeding which would ensure to them the 
scorn and execrations of all posterity. 
Earnestly and loudly, therefore, he would' 
call—-not hpon his.majesty’s ministers— 
for from their policy, linked as it was 
with that of the continental portrers, he 
could hope nothing; but he would call on 
such ;nen as the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Wilberfor^c) opposite, and from whom 
the cause of sulTering humanity would 
always expect a consistent and vigorous 
support. He would call upon that bon. 
member, and on those other gentlemen 
who were accustomed to concur with fnm 
in their opinion^, to declare whether a 
pledge ought not to be exacted from {he 
ministers of the Crown, that such a course 
of proceeding had not been adopted. If 
it had, and parliagient could p6rmit it to 
pass unnoticed, he n^puld appeal to that 
hon. gentleman whether they couldexpegt 
the blessings of Providence on their future 
counsels and undertakings. Notwiilistand- 
ing all the reverses which the cause of 
freedom and of happiness had hitherto 
sustained in Turkey, the success which 
had attended her exertions ia Spain-fQr> 
bade him to despair of*Greece. 

Mr. Wilherjbrce, having bem appealed 
to by the hon. gentleman, begged to 
assure hiifi, that* for .the cause of the. 
unhappy Greeks, it 'was impossible,.that 
any' one could feel more wafiuly than 
himself. Indeed, he,.d)ould. hope ifaet 
there coulcf «be' but one feeling among 
generous and eulightcned and Christian -- 
minds on their behalf.. It waso i||; truth, 
rather a disgrace to all the powers of .Eu*. 
rope, that long ere now tbeyhad-not made 
B simultaneous effort, and.driven bat^ n 
nation of b&rbarians, the ancient tmd in¬ 
veterate enemies of Christianity ani free- ■ 
dom, into Asia. He was at all- times far 
Indeed from advocating war, unless peace* 
could only be acquired r4 the price of dis¬ 
grace and mtamy. At Ae same time, ha- 
must declore, that he knew of no case in 
wbioh the pewier of a mighty -CQUutiy 


like England could be more nobly, 'knore 
generously, or more justifiably exerted, 
than in rescuing the Greeks from bondage 
and deftruction. ' , 

The Mdrquis of Londonderry thought 
that the present was not a very fit occa¬ 
sion for the discussion of so wide a ques¬ 
tion as that into which genriemen,. had 
been pleased to enter.^ It was really 
marvellous to see how the friends of peace 
could sometimes advocate the cause, and 
most unnecessarily, of war. His hon. 
friend, at all times conscientiously support¬ 
ing the doctrines of benevolence dnd peace, 
wasnow disclosing fotheHousjp a problem, 
which was to relegate and to throw-back 
upon Asia a Turkish population of some 
.>5,000,000 of souls. No^ whatever might 
be said about Turkish inhunjanity, it did 
appear to him, that neither the crusade, 
which his hon. friend had proclaimed 
against the Turks, nor the sentence of 
transportation pronounced against them, 
were very likely to have the effect of 
expelling them from Europe. Gentlemen 
on the otbep> side did his majesty’s mi¬ 
nisters great injustice, when they sup- 
posed that their exertions had been con- 
Sned to mediating terms oFpeacc between 
Russia and the Forte, liie danger of 
Greece had not been lost sight of, and 
every thing -which it" was in the power of 
our government to effect, had been done. 
He could.assure those gentlemen who 
appeared to possess a'peculiar system for 
the better management of foreign affairs, 
that neither the government nor the 
country .were so wild as to be prepared to 
take up arms with a view to the more 
efectivo and impartial administration of 
justice, in. the dominions of Turkey. But 
00 ' eQibrt had been neglected which it 
l^ight have been hoped would either have 
prevented, tfr at least have softened, the 
horrors of a war, marked by atroAcoitrs 
that were equally disgraceful to Greece 
and to the Porte.<. He couldcnot suffer the 
h(&,, gentlemen to'deceive either them¬ 
selves or -t^tp House, however, by pro¬ 
ceeding on a supposition that all the 
horrors "and atrocities were on one side 
of this emtest, and, that there was nothing 
in-it for hgnwpity to deplore, but the 
Cruelty and batbarism of the Turks, and 
the suffering^ vand ill-fated amiability of 
the Greeks-,.- The truth was, that, in this 
attempt «feo recover their liberties, as it 
hra/faneem CsRed^ the'Greeks had done 
much wfaidr was to be regretted. The 
trtits of ferocity and violence which had 
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distingtiished the whole of this struggle 
were equally remarkable in the Greek 
and in the Turkish combatants. 

Sir R. fVilsqn was of* opinion, that if 
minister^wouldtrepcal their Foreign En¬ 
listment bill, and give the «pirit of 
honourable enterprizeiair pliiy, men would 
not be 'vauting>to embark in such a cause. 
He would pledge himself that foreign aid 
would enable the Greeks to wrest their 
ancient territories from the Turks, and to 
take once more their station among the 
free nations of the world. He trusted 
that the noble lord would give directions 
to o^r goverpment in the Ionian islands, 
at least to be impartial; for the fact was, 
that the hostKo way in which our authority, 
had been used ag^tinst the Greeks, hod 
rendered the n^me of England so odious 
among them, that not one Greek had yet 
ventured to solicit upon these shores as¬ 
sistance for his suffering countrymen. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that we were 
at least bound to preserve a strict neu¬ 
trality between the Greeks and the Turks, 
but the conduct which our government 
had pursued had been altogether partial 
and oppressive. , 

The Marquis of hondonderry said, that 
the instructions of ministers to the govern¬ 
ment of the Ionian isfands had been, that 
the strictest neutrality ^ould be preserved 
in all transactions between the Greeks anil 
the> Turks. • 

Ordered to lie on the table. 

Irish Insurrection Bill.] On the 
order of the day, for the third reading of 
this bill, ^ 

Mr. Hutchinson said, he understood* 
ministers to declare, that they could do 
nothing for Ireland, but the passing of the 
Constables bill, the Tithe-leasing bill, and , 
the measure now under considfration. If 
bu, i:>tthad no hesitation in saying, that 
they had not done enough. The object of*' 
ministers ouglit*to be, to make the people 
of Ireland \«ealthy and contented, ana ' 
such-^as the purpose of Mr.^itt at the- 
tlme of the Union. What had be^n lltp 
fact } Martial law had sifice been de¬ 
clared, the Habeas Corpus act bad been 
suspended, and the Insurreotion act re¬ 
vived. In sliort, not one of the many 
promises made at the Union had been ful¬ 
filled. The country was now as ^ssatis- 
fied M ever. Ministers had instituted np 
inquiry into the sut6 of Ireland since the 
Union. Where was the equality of law 
that was spoken ofl In what part of 
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Great Britain would ministers have diifed 
.to pi^ppose a law like the Insurrection act ? 
He, had the greatest confidence in the 
marquia* Wellesley; who, if be were not 
thwarted, would devise inoasures to 
strengthen%nd pacify. He (Mr, H.) was 
||lad to find, that this law would be put 
into the l)and« of an enlightened magis¬ 
tracy ; but there was nevertheless not 
enough in the late tpeasnses, to show that 
.a radical change would be adopted in the 
■system of Ireland. Things could not con¬ 
tinue as they were. All that the oppo¬ 
nents of this bHl required was investigation. 
The lion, gentleman censured the nightly 
visitations authorized by the bill, and 
dwelt upon the scenes of distressing in- 
decency to which it gave rise. The sys¬ 
tem in Ireland had been so bad, that the 
inhabitants had been compelled to b« dis¬ 
loyal ; and.nothing but a full and fair in¬ 
vestigation oC abusesacould lead to their 
remedy. 

Mr. Monck objected to the bill, because 
he spw nothing in it of a remedial nature. 
In his opinion redundant population in 
Ireland was the great sourc*e of the existing 
evil^ while titb state of society was half 
civilized, half savage. The Irish gentle¬ 
men ought to do their utmost to introduce 
among the peasantry, a ddfarent mode of 
living, and to abandosvthe consumption of 
potatoes for grain. Ireland was compe¬ 
tent tp ^her own maintenance, and ought 
not to call upon England for any assis¬ 
tance. 

Colonel Trends agreed, that the gentry 
ought to exert themselves to raise the 
peasantry of irelan^ from their degraded 
conllition. If a measure like the present 
was not reaip'ted to, the troops would be 
frequently calledout, and mud* bloodshed 
, would be the inevitable consequence. The 
absentee sj^tem he lobked upon as a very 
great evil. The people were, In fact, de¬ 
serted by those who ought be their 
protectors. He denied tliA the Irish 
genttemen were unfit to hold the situation 
of magisjuaSes. If improper persons got 
into tne commission of the peace, they 
ought to be dismissed ; but the conduct 
of such persons ought not to be attributed 
to the gentry at large. The-Irlsh people, 
if judicious means were taken, were not 
incapable of civijization and improvement. 
A debt of gratitude was due to this coun¬ 
try for the njunificent subscriptions which 
bad been entered mto for the relief of Ire¬ 
land, and he felt truly* grateful to the 
Hibernian society, by whose dfurts 
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'schools had been introduced in the west 
of Ireland. Much, however, remained to 
be dune. ' There was one crying evil, to 
which the chancellor of the exchequer 
might apply a remedy. The evil was, the 
oppressive nature of the KxcisS laws; and 
the remedy, the toleratiun of snnall stilil. 
If small stills'were allowed, the revenue 
would not suffer, for those who were li- 
ccnsi'd to workfsuch ftills would take care 
that others should not destroy their trade 
by employing unlicensed stills of the stime' 
kind. He should support the present 
measure, because he believed it would be 
well adfvinistered. 

Mr. WUberforcc gave his support to the 
bill, because he thought the situation of 
■ Ireland demanded it. The want of social 
order wiiich prevailed in that country was 
truly lamentable, and he should be most 
happy U* some comprehensive measure 
could be introduced to remove the evil. 

Mr. /?. Martin said, that the bill would 
not inflict any injury on the people of Ire* 
land. It was asserted that by its oper,ptioh 
tiial by jury would be abrogafed ; but, in 
his opinion, that would bo for the benefit 
of the accused. If an individual charged 
with the offences cognizable under this act 
were to be tried in a disturbed county, it 
must be cither by a jury of those who had 
suffered from violence, or of men who 
were the prisoners’ partisans. In either 
case, there would not be a fair trial. In 
the first instance, the prisoner was not 
likely to receive justice at the hands of an 
irritated jury; and in the second, the 
Crown stood no chance' of a verdict. 
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power. But the Indemnity bill had made 
such an impression on his mind, that he 
never could grant those exiensiv^e powers 
as a matter of course. The misgovcrn- 
ment on the one hand, and the misconduct 
growing 'out of that misgovernment, 
on the oshet, by which Ireland was re¬ 
duced to such misery, codld not be has¬ 
tily removedi Half a century w'ould bo 
far too -short a period for^ the removal of 
that series of misgovernment which had 
continued for four or five centuries, and 
to do away the evils which it had created 
and inflicted. The best cure for those evils 
was a general system of instruction., The 
b,urthen of relieving the poor had been 
taken off the shoulders of thb church; but 
no rates were imposedUas in this country 
for their support. The wlwle system was 
calculated to brutalize the people of Ire¬ 
land. While they had no cloihiug hut 
r^S, and no food but potatoes, they never 
would be contented or tractable in Ire¬ 
land. Until he saw corn used, not as 
food for the still, but as fond for man, his 
hopes for the tranquillity of that country 
would remain very low. 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
the present bill was one of those measures 
that were calculated to keep the extraor¬ 
dinary powers of government within some 
degree of rule and regulation. Why, 
t^en, on the discussion of such a mea¬ 
sure, did the hon. memb'er refer to a lime 
when no such bill as the present was in 
existence? It was not liberal or fair to 
make such observatii.ns. In the absence 
of -strong and efficient measures, the loy- 


Under these circunis.tancei, a man would 1 alists of Ireland, the time of the rebel- 

rather be tried by a learned serjeSnt.'than --^ i-r-- j:- 1 — 

by a jury of the vicinage in -Vliich the of¬ 
fence had‘been eommitt^ld, 

Mr. fV, Smil/f supported the measure, 


lion, had no other way of defending them¬ 
selves, but by taking the law into their 
owifc hands. At that melancholy period, 
many individuals thought they were doing 


because it struck hhn, as beiitg, in a great' good whet^ they outstripped the bounds 
degree, a measure of mercy. Hp would of law. Hb looked with pain andrdWi ror 
always be‘'refidy to grant great powers to* at some of their acts, but he denied that 
the Irish gt)vernment, if he did ndtrecol-1 they arose from the abuse ’of any extraor- 
lect, with feelings of sbfrow and indigna- ! oinary powers which had boen granted to 
tion, the abominable manner ^nevhich 'tlie ' the'govetnment: At a subsequent pe- 
extraordinary powers formerly granted to j tiod', assisted by the attorney-general, he 
that government had been abused*' He {had brought in the Indemnity bill. And, 


never coqld forget the dreadful praeticee 
for which the Indemnity bill was patsed 
after the commotions of 1798. ft was an 
indelible disgrace for the government to 
ask-for such a measui-et' and for the par¬ 
liament to grant it. He believed that the 
noble rnarquis at the head of that govefri- 
ment was oppbAtd to every thing that had 


when he brought down a pardon from the 
Crown for all those who had committed 
violence and spoliation on the persons and 
property of diis majesty’s loyal subjects, 
it would have been monstrous injustice if 
I ftehad not also brought down a bill to 
I protect the men who* had adhered to the 
eOvertirt)ent of the country. Let not the 


sliglitest tendency to an abuse of uon. gentleman think that the bill was 
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fran/bd to meet any particular case. No; i liorrors of civil war must apcedily^ave 
it was intended to indeninif)' magistrates j endued. The Irish government aid not 
and osiers, who had exerted themselves j ajik for the enactment of this law from 
to put dowa the reb*ellion. It ^id not | any desire unnecessarily to increase their 
prevei^t any wnan, who thought himself j poiver. It was asked for, because the 
aggrieved by a magistrate, from bringing j state of the country required it, and bc- 
his case before a jury. What would the^ cause it was a measure of prevention, and 
hon gentlbAnn have said, if, having par- therefore of mercy. The Jrish govern- 
doned ail the rebels, the Crown hud left meat solicited the re-enactment of this 
the loyal subjects of Ireland without any law with real relyctanqp ; and he hoped 
protection i that their efforts to tranquillize the coun- 

Mr. S. Rice said, it was desirable that try would.be so successful, as to save him 
the unfortunato circumstances attending from the painful duty of again proposing 
the former rebellion in Ireland should its continuance. 

bp kept /)ut of the consideration of Lord A. Hamilton said, that when he 
the douse; as the introduction of ^em saw that not a tithe, of the members 
could hate no effect but to produce the House were present, and certainly 
angry chargesuttnd as angry recrimina- not a tithe of tiie members for Ireland ; 
tions. A iiebeTlion in any country must he could hardly believe that the proposed 
necessarily lead to acts which were not measure was so indispeiihal^le ns it was ns- 
justifiable; but when that rebellion was serted to be. The chief secretary liad re- 
over, it appeared to him to be advisable ferred the |louse to experience. Expe- 
to close the book. rience! of what ? The only experience 

General Hart contended that the dis- on the subject which he ^lord A. H.) 
tillcry laws formed the greatest evil which recollected, was the experience of one 
Ireland endured. * measure of violence succeeded by another 

Mr. Beunet said, that to shut the eyes of still greater violence*. The turbulence 
to the past was not the best way^o insure qf Ireland ‘had been often and often as- 
a wise legislation for the future.' In his cribed to the misgovernment of that 
opinion, it was, above all things, desirable country. Nay, a right hon. gentleman 
that parliament should keep steadily in (Mr. C.'Gtrant), in a speech which would 
mind the operation'of idws of equal seve- not easily be forgotten, had detailed dis- 
rity to the present informer times. Tliose, ^Urbance after disturbance, and insurrec- 
laws ought tb be contemplated, not as tiop^ after insurrection, growing out of 
examples to be imitated, but as beacons that misgovernment. Now, he w'ould ask, 
tn be avoided. The conduct which that whether that ought not to be a subject of 
House had pursued with respect to Ire-, serious consideration, before they pro¬ 
land, during the present session, was, in ceeded to the enactment of a mea>ure so 
his opinion, highly^reprehensible. severe as liiat at^present proposed? 

the exception of a grant of money, not a • Mr. Buiierworth thouglit the act, how- 
single grievance had been redressed. Hp. ever seiifre, was a measure of mercy to-' 
urged the lion, general to bring .the sul^ wards the peasantry of Ireland, 
ject of the Distillery laws under the coiffn- The bill was read a third time, and 
deration of the House nexifsessioD. passed.^ * 

Gouldum said, that this measure. 

had been called a severe one, and 80 it Consuls in the IJnA;'/y.s.J On tlic 
undoubted!^ was ; but still it was m^d in order of the day, fur goifig into a com- 
comparisen with those which, in case of rtiiltee of supply, 

actual rebellion, mdst necessarily be re- SXjs Muine said, that in the course of 
sorted to. He would ask any (^on. piem- the last session, he had brought forward 
her whether, if, at the commencement of certain statements connected with tlic 
the session, the Insurrection act had not British consulate in the Brazils, and on 
passed, it could for a moment be doubted the 22nd of April, in the*prcsent 3 'ear, 
that open insurrection and rebellion would he had produced a petition signed by 74 
have broken out ?, At that time, the par- merchants iq that colony out of 79, corn- 
ties against wdiom this act was directed, plaining of the exaction of extravagant 
hadactuallycncountcred the king’s trpops ; 'and illegal fees. The noble lord oppo- 
and it required’no spirit of prophecy to site had expr^sed doubts as to the cor- 
foresee, that, if this strong preventive rectuess of the statements contained Ih 
measure had not been adopted, alf the that petition; but he (Mr. IL) had dis- 
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tincf proof of their correctnesi. British 
merchtmts were paying in Brazil, an ad \ 
vafoiem duty of one per cent, upon every 
cargo wliich they carried into thd ports 
of that country. Such a charge, perhaps, 
was unknown in any other patt of the 
world; and if government persisted in 
allowing it to^ be levied, it would be im¬ 
possible for'us to compete with the 
traders of America. ^Complaints had 
been made in 1818,'* and the noble 
marquis had issued orders forbidding the 
levying of such excessive charge ; but un¬ 
fortunately, about a month afterwards, 
he ha,d thought fit to countermand his 
restricting* order. .The consul-general, 
1^. Chamberlain, had, between the years 
1814< and 1820, received no less than 
57,567/. The total of sums received by 
the copsulate^t^ Brazil .amounted in the 
same six years to 90,274/„ and even 
that enormous mass ^f money was not 
more than two-thirds of the charge borne 
by the trade; for the vice-consul, who 
farmed his place, wid did all the duty of 
the consul-general, took just whatever | 
fees he thought prbper to demattd. It must j 
be evident, that the Americans, who could I 
import and export without duty,.must beat 
the English outof Brazil, if this charge was 
continued; and it ^as the du£y of Par¬ 
liament to refuse voting a single shfiling 
as long as so heavy a grievance remainei^i 
unredressed. He should conclude ^by 
moving, “ That it appears by th^ re¬ 
turns on the table of this House, that the 
sum of 77,624/. 13#. 4d. has been levied 
on the British Commerce in the Brazils,! 
and received by his majesty's consuls ‘ 
there in six years ending 1820; and tluii 
•they have, also received^ in Uie same 
period 12,650/. sterling, in‘^salaries fro,ra ! 
England, making < the total sum of 
90,274/. 13s. 4</. in salaries and epiolu- 
ments,; of which sum the consul-general 
alone hasrcceincd.57,567/. 19s. 9tf. ;.that, 
therefore, it is*ih'e opinion of this House, 
that buch large salaries and emolumeniB 
are extravagant and unnecessaffyR, and’ 
outrht to be redueed.” 

The Marquis of Londonderry said, that 
on a former occasion he, had stated, that ; 
these. fees weVe about to be revised, and 
that they were then under consideration., 
He was .willing to go into an ipquiry on the ’ 
subject; but he could not consent to 
postpone the public business uptil tlija | 
complicated question was disposed c^, j 
Pie had a right to complain a little of the j 
exaggeration of the bon. member, though 


he admitted that the allowances twere 
proper to be inquired into, lie had no 
objection whatever to produce all the cor¬ 
respondence which had tal^n place re¬ 
specting the fees. The allowances and 
emoluments had become large in'eonse- 
^quence of the* incrieiise of trade in that 
quarter; and no less than thsee attcgipts 
bad been made by government to coun¬ 
teract this increase of expense. 

Mr. Baring said, that if 'merchants in 
Brazil were to be saddled with such im¬ 
positions, it was impossible for them to 
com^te with the trade of foreign nations. 

A»er some farther conversation, the 
motion, that the Speaket- do now leave 
the 'chair, was put and agreed to. 

NationalMonumentin Scotland.] 
Lord ^hmiog moved, " That the peti¬ 
tion of the contributors to the National 
Monument in Scotland, for aid towards 
building a Church to be connected there¬ 
with, be referred to the Committee of 
Supply,*’ 

Mr. Hiime would put it to the House 
if this was the timo to encourage by a 
gift of 10,000/. of the public money, the 
building ofa Parthenon upon the Calton- 
biii at Edinburgh / The 100,000/. out of 
which this money was proposed to be 
taken, had been voteh, not to build Far- 
thejfons but churches. 

Sir R, Wilson thought it snost indecent 
to talk in the present state of Ireland, 
of giving 10,0(i0/. to build an ornamental 
temple. 

• Mr, Hudson Gurney said, it was with 
^rmt regret he opposed the motion. So 
mr'from thinking undfer ordinary circum¬ 
stances, that the erection of monuments 
of national magnificence was a waste of the 
oguienceof a state, he considered them ob¬ 
jects of the highest political importance. 
But, at the present moment, when we hrir- 
hcM diacussion,. night after night, on the 
situation of the starving population of Ire- 
lantf—^wbett we had had complaint upon 
complaint of t^p general embarrassment'of 
all jcja^s^in England and Scotland—it did 
seeth impossible to qpme to a vote of giving 
10 ,000/. to the decoration of a church in 
Edinburgh as a national monument. The 
erection of the English monuments voted 
inamotnent of national effervescence'at the 
conclusion of the war had been put off^ 
sine die, wisely: and no man, he believed, 
would now think of commmenciog them. 
He hM likewise another objection to the 
gradt pr^pposed—100,000/. had been voted 
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for tllfe erection of churches in Scotland, 
in such districts as either by their 
great ^xtent, or increased popula¬ 
tion, were, at; present,* unprovided with 
places qf publis worship, and afso for en¬ 
dowing ministers to, officiate in them 
whey built. Now, flie tufcing 10,000/. 
from '!}. ft(nd*\^)ted for these purposes, for 
the sake of applying it towards tbcboilding 
of a church of mere ornament in Edib- 
burgh, did appear to him a misapplica¬ 
tion of the money totally unjustifiable 
'[Hear, hear!]. • 

Mr. M8nck said, that this magnificent, 
terqple placed as it was on the top of a hill, 
might4)e good as an object to theinbabitapts 
of Edinbur^i, but was by no means so as a 
place of worship.^. He did not dispute the 
propriety of .gentlemen erecting such a 
monument of their gratitude out of thetr 
own pockets; but he must object td 
wringing the money out of the putses of a 
people already overburthened by taxation. 

Mr. liennet said, that when he gave his 
consent to the grant of 100,OCK)/. for 
building churches in Scotlaifd, it was not 
for the purpose of gratifying the taste of 
the people of Edinburgh in splendid 
buildings. If they had a fancy to exhibit 
their taste to the world, he thought It but 
fair that they should^ indulge it at their 
own expense, and not out of the pockpts 
of the people of England. 

Mr. C. Grain was of opinion, that to 
grant 10,000/. for the erection of a splen¬ 
did object in the town of Edinburgh, 
would be a gross misapplication of the 
public money. He couid not help recol¬ 
lecting that there wer^ several parishes yi 
the highlands, full forty miles m extent, 
without a single church in them. The 
propriety of this grant ought to be sub¬ 
mitted to the general assembly of 
church of Scotland. * 

' j^jrd Itinning said, he shduld be the 
last man in the world to'make the motic^ 
if it would hhve the effect of deprivV^f 
Ireland of «ny part of the assistance to 
, whicli she had so stroffg a claim. But it 
was only intended to give a partiqularidi- 
rection to money Steady voted by the 
House. The population of Edinburgh had 
considerably increased of*late, and the 
increase of churches bad not been in 
proportion. He would, hoW^Ver, withdraw 
his motion. 
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Cdrnarvon, on the order of the diiy for the 
third reading of this bill, rose to give the 
mijasure his support. If the passing of 
this net tended to throw an increased 
quantity of money into circulation, in so 
far its efihets would be beneficial. As, 
diowever, the notes of the country bankers 
were to be payable in gold, the bill could 
have this effect only in a slight degree. 
He did not think, thcrefarc, that it would 
have any material effect in counteracting 
Mr. Peel’s bill. It was the only measure 
which had been brought forward for the 
relief of agriculture. He should be told 
that that distress yras caused J>y super¬ 
abundance of produce'but he could prove 
that there was no superabundance. The 
noblu lord then proceeded to quote from 
tables of prices current, the returns of 
cattle solo in Smithfieid, the wheat in 
Mdrk-lane, and other documents, to show, 
that the state of tha currency had alone 
influenced the rise and fall of produce. 
When the circulation diminished, the 
prices were low; when it increased, they 
were high; and agricu|,tural prosperity 
had-fluctuated with the currency. The 
noble lord next quoted the prices of the 
contracts of provisions for the supply of 
Greenwich hospital, from 1*744- to the pre¬ 
sent time, to show that transitions from 
war to peace bad^rever before had any 
•Ktraordinary effect, and that tiicre was 
DO suqh thing as high war prices and low 
peace ptices. He then adverted to the 
increase in the price of wheat, which was 
princib&hy governed by the quantity of 
ciretdating medium in the country. This 
WAS clear fihm n. reference to the prices 
ISl't, and' down to 1819, since which 
' they bad been declining, owing entirely, 
as he contenefed, to the financial opera¬ 
tions of the country, particularly to those 
‘ of the Baph during that period. Early in 
' t8t6, the government, owing to the then 
a/aihiing depression of agueuXture, and the 
failure of several of the dbuntry banks, 
inth-eaSed the circulating medium by n 
large tOStie of Exchequer-bills, which at 
once relieved agriculture. Unfortunately, 
however, in 1819, came Mr. Peel’s bill, 
which, bv the iotmediate ciyitractiori of 
the circulating medium, affected and de- 
pressed the agricultural interests. If, by 
returning to the old standard, they had 
■ produced the evil, why not retrace their 
I Steps ? Let them make one more change 
—let them divide the loss and the gain,,, 
and substitute n standaVd better suited to 
* the capacity of the country as it now ex- 
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iste().’ The committee of lbl.5 ought to 
have ascertained that the people could 
bear the weight of taxation under the 
pressure of the projected change i;i the 
currency. This measure if carried to its 
full'length, would go to the confiscation 
of the whole landed interest. As to the, 
supposed injustice of a revision of the 
standard to the public creditors, he de¬ 
nied that any such result could follow^ 
With what grace could ministers talk of 
the inviolability of faith which they were 
ready to maintain with the public creditor, 
when they had already, by their arrange¬ 
ments respecting the sinking fund, taken 
from him the redeeming security which 
they had pledged themselves to uphold ? 
If parliament separated without devising 
some measure of relief, the people would 
be left almost in a situation of despair. 
It needed, but one or two seasons more 
under the present system, anc^ every thing 
valuable possessed by the landowners and 
by the agriculturists would pass into the 
hands of other persons. He saw no re¬ 
medy for the existing grievance short'^of 
parliament rctrading its steps, and giving 
an increased measure of cuirency to the 
country. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 
the present bill ^as not at ali contem¬ 
plated in the view of .u particular remedy 
fur agricultural distress. With respe(^ 
to those distresses, he never did consider 
that they were to be attributed to the 
change in our currency, effected by the 
return to cash payments. It was not 
one cause that was at work, but a variety 
of causes combined, all grooving out of 
the greatest change' that had ever 
occurred in the history ef nations, within 
the ineniory .of man. Wiie that contem¬ 
plated the character of the late war could 
for a moment think of comparing the 
events of that war, and the stat^ of things 
growing out* of it, with the events and 
effects of any (former war? He had never 
complained of over-production, nor did 
he undervalue the blessings «pf an 
abundant harvest. Hfs argument was,; 
that the artificial causes arising out of the 
state of Europe, had forced a great por* 
tion of the poor lands in this country intp 
cultivation, the high demand at that pe¬ 
riod having insured to the cultivator a 
remunerating price. It was impossible 
that the profits of tliose who had so ex¬ 
tensively cultivated the poorer soils, 
‘should not have experienced a great de¬ 
pression with tho cessation of the war de- 
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' raand. The expenditure of the VictiMlling 
office alone was two millions, in the pur¬ 
chase of corn and cattle. Take such a cus¬ 
tomer out of the piarket, and a cuhsidera- 
ble over-production would remain on hand? 
When it was recollected, that from 1819 
to the time, ho was speaking, there had 
been no foreign corn imported, and yvhen 
to this was added the great increase of 
importation from Ireland, was it nut cvi. 
dent that there must be a vast over-pro¬ 
duction? The noble earl had recom¬ 
mended a change in the. standard of the 
currency, as a remedy for the agricultu¬ 
ral distress. Let not the House conceal 
from itself the true character of such a re¬ 
medy. Let it not disguise <froni itself 
that, whether by changing the standard, 
or at once diminishing uie interest of the 
public creditor, they were in fact com¬ 
mitting a partial act of bankruptcy. He 
agreed with Adam Smith, that states, 
if unhappily incapacitated from fulfilling 
their engagements, should act as honest 
individuals acted, who, when they wero 
unable to pay>20s. in tiie pound, expgsed 
their affairs to their creditors, and gave 
up all they possessed in liquidation of 
their debts. Better at once adopt such a 
course, than resort to a depreciation of the 
standard of our currency. When these 
loans were contracted there was a posi¬ 
tive stipulation, that after the termination 
of the war, the country should revert to 
its ancient standard. But, though the 
agricultural interest sustained a great 
pressure, it was to be borne in mind, that 
the other great classes of the community 
had endured all the pressure of the war. 
True, there was a 'great change in the 
disposition of property; but he denied 
there ^as any diminution of the national 
wealth. One very important class might 
.and did suffeV'; but, while the other great 
interests improved, that improvc^^Uii^' 
niade it certain that the suffering class 
wo^tld speedily right itselfc There was 
no*^ diminution of the capital, the skill, 
the industry^ and talent of the country ; 
apd, seeing oil these in full operation, ho 
objected to any change which would put 
to hazard those great springs of nationul 
prosperity, f 

Lord Calthorpe contended, that these 
was in the maoliincry of the act of 1819, ■ 
some unexplained obstacle, that counter¬ 
acted that self-restoring energy which 
was the characteristio of this country 
under all its vicissitudes. 

The bill w^sreada third time and pass^. 
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HOUSE OF LOED'S. 

^ Wednesday, Juli/ 17* 

GwefBK Hostages at CoNsmyTt- 
NOPLB.j^ EarJ* Grosvenot said,* that the 
Hotisc had been occi||ijed during the pre¬ 
sent session in inquiring into the distresses 
of agr’cuJtufe'in this country, into those 
of nearly the whole population of Ireland, 
and into the st^te of tWt most disgrace¬ 
ful traffic, the Slave-trade,'vthich, to’Its 
immortal honour,parlittrafenl had abolished, 
and which England was endeaVouriti'g fo 
prevail upon other nations to abolish alSbl 
Hc^trusfed, therefore, that'their lordships 
would' not think it unworthy of their dig¬ 
nity to consider the state of unfortunate 
Christian slaves, ^n whotii cruelties had 
been comniitted, which had ekeited the 
greatest horror throughout the'country. 
He should not enter into the, causes of 
the war between Turkey and Greece, and- 
should not examine whether it had arisen 
from tlio voluntary impulse of the lat^r, 
or from the intrigues’ and treachery' of 
Russia. All that it was ftecessSry to 
know' was, that such an horrible warfare 
existed; and all that it Was important to 
ascertain was, whether by auopting a 
different .system his^ majesty'a niinfsiers 
might not put an end to 'it. Hbw^yi^ 
this miglit be, no sooner did it’ app^r 
that Russia was not going to war, than 
that moment hUd been' chosen by the 
Turks to massacre or lead into captivity 
the whole population of Scio, and to 
murder the hostages from that isIandNt 
Con.stantinople. It was said that'a pledge 
had been obtained from the Divan by the 
l}ritii>h ambassador, that these anticipated 
cruelties should not' be committed,' and 
this assertion had not been cohtrecSeted. 
'fliat pledge, however,'if it bad really, 
been given, had been set at fioughr, aOiif 
allapprehended atrocities' bad tikeh ' 
place. He did not mean to say,' Chat theif 
should be' a eSuse of war'; but ifi-wotted- 
justify this oountry and aR'others in 
drawing from any'co'nheidoii^ with‘ such 
detestable barbarians, -' and diaWlng -iV' 
eotdbii- sanitairt rouPd '■ Turlteyi Buf,' if ■ 
ministers would ndf break off all conimufti^^ 
cation with Turkey, they ought at ieait’ 
not fp it ‘ favmie.’i'' iMikf pvb- 
fossfed- that-'they hkd <ii6t“dotie no; but 
str'OP^^ auspieions' to thd cOtittnry pre- 
yftRna.' Let flteie'lordthips lodk'at't|m 
Turkish frigate whith wh»' now arminrg in- 
the Thaoms. If it were true that mfnis- 
te^ hii^A}rdiihed'itVI*iRlartaa and airf- 
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munition, or had connived at the cniplri}^- 
meat of a single Englishman on board, • 
let #hem reboHect that ihty were anicnhblo ‘ 
to thefr own Enliktment act, .-md miglit • 
fall into the snare which they had spread 
for others/ He should be told that what-'' 
ever cruelties the Turks.had committed, ' 
the Greeks had also been guilty of some. 
Tripolitaa, however, was the only place 
where that charge* could be maintained 
against the Greeks: and even there the 
most horrible atrocities had been com¬ 
mitted by the Turks upon numerous 
Greek hostages, before the capture of’ 
that city. So that cruelty had provoked 
cruelty. There was no part of England 
where the people did not feel anxious for ’ 
the success of the Greek cause. He at¬ 
tributed the extraordinary conduct of his 
majesty's ministers to their apprehensions 
of the increasing strength of Russia. No 
doubt she might be endeavouring to ex¬ 
tend her dominions towards the West, and 
to^assuriie a power oh the sea, to which it 
would be lowering the dignity of England 
td' submit. But, whatever fear .of her 
might be entertained with respect to 
Poland apd other parts, none could be 
excited by Greece. On the contrary, if . 
ail nations ^upited in making Greece nii 
independent- state, it vwoulu become a 
biWrfeF'agaiost which*the gigantic power 
opRuSsia would be broken. But even if 
tilts Mftefe-.ndt the case, he would rather 
risk-any ihthg'than allow the Turks to 
accomplish t^e SuMugation of the Greeks. 
The poble estrl concluded by moving, for 
copies or eattracts'of all'dispatches re¬ 
ceive frdrtf Ws majesty’s ambassador at 
Colistanttdo'plik, relative to the execution 
of 1^6'there and at Scio.’*^^ 

' 'Hfe Earl qT*L iverpool cotflp scarcely 
belieire that there was* a precedent for 
such w mtuion. The question was, an 
afeii'df cruelty committed by the govern¬ 
ment of Turkey—on whoiQ ?-%on its own 
Subjects. What right had thts country to 
inteffera with the conduct of another go- 
vernmewWt^wai'ds'its pwn subjetts? How 
far might not aueh a principle be carried ? 
Lef itwkuppbsed that an msurrection in' 
fhil’country had rendered the epiployment 
of a milkary force necessary to put it 
down, atid ^hTat it ’ had been done under 
eiredmstatiees yrhieli appeared Wghly 
cruel to fdreign nations.'* IVhat would' 
thetr-lordships sqj', if the ministers of 
France of of Spain interfered in a'case ' 
oetweeit the govemmenCof England’and 
its-own subjects f There weftf’Cases in 
5 0 
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which a Action migljt interfere with tlie 
internal ojf another; but that was 

Qij^-when ,.l»pr 9 .wn, safety was at stake. 
Bjit di4.1ie tnean to. say, that if i,great 
a^tpf,j(bfuplty were on th.e eve of being 
commltte'd, and that it was in \he power 
of a British arobaKsadqr, througti the per*, 
sdoal influence witli which circuitistances 
might have invested him to prevent it, he 
should not use that injSuence for such a 
purpose i Far from it. And there was 
no one who knew lord Sirangford, who 
would not believe that he would exert 
all his personal influence to prevent 
enormitie^s of that kind; but not, on the 
ground of right. .Indeed, he was per¬ 
suaded, that adopting the motion of 
the'noble earl, instead of facilitating such 
interference in future cases, the House 
would prevent it from having any effect; 
as it was pot on .public right that it pught 
tp be founded. He should i)pt enter into 
the nature of the contest between the 
Turks and the Greeks. It was true that 
most horrible scenes had taken pl^j^; 
but the noble carl was mistaken if he 
believed they wbre all op one side, apd 
that with'respect to the transactions, 
Scio, the first horrors, had been com- 
'niitted by the Turks. .This, he . would 
admit, was no puliation pf the conduct 
of the latter, and stiUJgss of the.^gitioua 
act perpetrated at Constantinople. ' Witli^ 
respect to the cliarge of. partiality on the 
part of his majesty’s government,‘it 
unfounded. They had observed the strict¬ 
est neutrality. There was undoubtedly a 
vessel here, but it was p, Turkish frigatet 
sent by the Pacha of Egypt antecedent 
to.the insurrection of'theMore.a, partly 
laden with merchandize,, and partly with 
curiostHbs fqr. the British' Maseonu' 
had come in the character pf a n^t^ani 
vessel, and having brought those^aiUple^ 
to this country, had undergone^bh neces^ 
sary repairs.^ Blie had aflrerwatds applied 
to be armdd; but arms,..stor^, anio all 
kinds of ammunitibn had been positiv^y 
refused.. Siicli was the.real.#|gt&;oif thp) 
case on which a charge ofpfirtiwty. ,had 
been grounded. j-.; -: -, ■ • 

. Eord Holland cooceured that the, hoble 
carl must huve misunderstood tbp .words 
of tha ipution, when he had tajken it for 
ope, df interference in tiie concerns of 
othex Q^ens, and bad said that it bad no 
. precedi^;. ft was nothing more than 
wbat the Apble earl had done Himself last 
year previous .to .discussing the al^rs of 
be had moved for tbeeor- 
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respondence of sir W. A’Court, givifig an 
account of the events in that country. 
His noble friend had asked whether it was 
true that the government of tiiis country 
had guaranteed the safety pf the h'lstagea 
massacred by Turkey; and to this the 
noble earl <had madQ.no answer. There 
was no man of common feeling whe was 
not interested in the ,success of the 
Greeks. He did not wish to interfere 
with the policy and conduct of this coun¬ 
try, which roust be regulated by circum¬ 
stances, but if such an aspersion bad been 
thrown on the character of Grebt Britain 
as that she assisted the horrible tyranny 
of,the Turks, it became parliament to 
vindicate her and ministers ’themselves 
from a species of calumpy most disgrace¬ 
ful to any country. He did not charge 
the noble earl with such a partiality; but 
if such a suspicion existed in Europe, it 
was his duty to justify the country by 
p^roducing the correspondence of the 
British minister at Constantinople. If be 
could give, as satisfactory an explanation 
on.4hait point'^as be had done with respect 
tQ tiic .Turkish frigate, why should the 
pobfe ^arl withhold it ? 

' ‘jThe Earl of Liverpool had not under¬ 
stood that any question had been put to 
him, whether the British ambassador at 
Copstantinople had guaranteed the safety 
of'tbe hostages from Scio. Now that he 
understood such a questiOA to have been 
put, he had no difficulty in saying, that 
np. such guarantee ever could be, or was 


*■« 


he motion was then negatived. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Wednesday^ July 17. 

Breach of Privilege—Complaikt 
Uqaikst Mk. Hope and Mr. Menzies.} 
Qh' the motion of Mr. Courtenay,i<rti)« 
^^r . 0 ^' the day for the attendance of 
JohU'^ope, esq. was read.' Whereupon 
.called iR.i.Rnd.the Speaker com- 
> municaicd to him "the proceeiUngs of the 
1 HqiU|e of the 9th instant, in the matter pf 
! t)iq con^pMnt bf a printed letter, Ngnpd 
‘ J.php,ti^Ur /addressed to Mr, Aber- 
^omhy,.', ThSi printed letter being 
aiio.wn to. 'Mi. Hopei hU confessed himsplf 
tQ,,be tbe.jUhtlipr; thereof. Upon .being 
informed, by the .Speaker, that if he had 
any explanation to offer, tp the House 
this was the .timo.fOr doing so,,, ... 

Mr,;i/fl®e.said >-Sir, I beg to. f^urn 
my .'grateful achnopl^gmenta'>to this 
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honourable 'House for the opportunity 
which has been afforded me, and of which 
1 gladly avail myself, of offering some cx* 
planations fdr the publicatioi) of that 
letter wiiich hd^ been voted by this House 
to be* iff breach of tj^oir privileges.—Sir, 
it is not ^ntention, or roy^iurpose, to 
state any thing which can be at variance 
with the resolution of the House commu> 
nicated by you, declaring that letter to 
be in breach of their privileges. 1 am 
,fully sensible that the letter may be con* 
strued as a breach of their privileges; 
though 1 hope there are many reasons 
wliich will induce the House to consider 
it rather as a technical,and veffial thai^as 
any serious breach of their privileges. 
And, Sir, with tjsa feelings, and with the 
principles upon which all my opinions are 
formed—entertaining the mOlt profound 
respect for this House-<»regarding its pri¬ 
vileges as not less valuable to the people 
than to the representatives of the people- 
regarding the representative branch of 
the constitution with the feelings of one 
who values, dearer than Iifd, the liberty, 
which Jt has secured and maintained •— 
with these feelings and with these ^irinci- 
pies, I own, Sir, that in the cruel situation, 
in which recent occurrences placed me, 
there was notliing wjiich gave tne more 
pain or more regret, than that the dyly 
effectual and direct course which I thought 
I could take to\indicatc my own ebaraff- 
ter and honour, led to that which may be 
considered an apparent act of contempt 
against this House. I am' induced, 
ever, to believe, that, in disposing this 
case, you will have regard to the cir 9 ui% 
stances in which that oreach of privilege 
was committed, and to the situation and 
feelings uf the party who is to answer 
for it. ’ ^ 

Sir, the House, I believe, *s aware ge- 
'nA6\if’ of the circumstances in, whi'cH this 
breach of privilege was committed; and 
1 hope they #ill give me credit when ^ 
state, that Shat letter was not published 
. with* any view of contdraOing the autho¬ 
rity, or of invading or decrying the-pril^ii 
leges, of this House. Myobjeet'was, the 
yindicatioh of my private aOd professional' 
character and of my pnbiidHionduct, and 
the coirectiim of the misstatement —as 
th'^ appetired to me, theainaccountabre 
and unjust mis-etotements, upon which 
grave and serious imputations had b^n 
founded—Sir, inYhat publication which 
wbnf forth inu> the world as the-report of 
d rpceff^ Aisensrioh Mn this House, the?e 


were accusations against me, founded on 
alleged delinquency in the discharge of 
public duties, of a very serious and grave 
description. Had these accusations re¬ 
lated merely to alleged illegality or irregu¬ 
larity in Jhy part of my official conduct, 
should, have waited with perfect com¬ 
posure and with perfect confidence, until 
a reguldr inquiry might be made respect¬ 
ing my conduct. vBut flic charges con¬ 
tained in the report of that debate were 
of a different, of a more serious, and, 
permit me to say, somewhat ofan intole¬ 
rable character.' The charges were those 
of malicious prosecution and of manton op¬ 
pression—of having instituted a prosecu¬ 
tion, in which it was said I never intended 
seriously to insist—for the inhuman, the 
horrible, the revolting purpose of preju¬ 
dicing the cause of anothem person who 
was about to'stand his trial in* a case of 
life or deaths And, iBir, the ground upon 
which that moUve was imputed to me— 
the way in ivhich colour and plausibility 
seesnea to be given to the ciiarge—was by 
adducing in evidence of jhc alleged per¬ 
sonal hostility and malignity against the 
individual who was so to be put upon his 
trial, certain proceedings which had taken 
lace in one. of the Scotch courts nntecc- 
enf 'tO'the duel whiclkgavc occasion to 
that trial, and for*which proceedings it 
^es asserted that I was responsible. 

Sic;,these accusations imputed tome, 
that I hhd engaged in a private*causc 
with k degree of furious zeal and malig¬ 
nity and' personal hatred, which had ac¬ 
tuated me aftervrards in my official con- 
duCt-^Tbes^ acc.u^ations imputed to mo, 
thtt 1 had sacrificed the interest of my 
supposed clients, and aggravated, the of- 
ffen'ce for whicl! they were ptqsecuted in 
order to gratify and to Indulge those feel¬ 
ings—.itni^u ted to die,' that, to indulge 
those feelings, I had advocated a plea 
which it was said was calculated to lead 
to crime, to bloodshed, and^to inurder— 
Tm^uted to me, the employment and the 
abuse o&poofeSsional exertions and oppor¬ 
tunities, in order to gratify personal hos¬ 
tility—imputed to me, in snort, the ab¬ 
sence of all those'qualities, witjiout which, 
of course, no coiinsel can-cver hope to 
obtain publiO' confidence—without which 
no gentleman ^ worthy of acting in any 
court of law. - These accusations were 
accompanied also with imputations of a 
more serious description, to which-1 dd 
not wish to trust myself even to alludei 
Need I say, that these were imputations 
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injaiious to my o^n feelings ? Need I say, 
that t1ic$e,imputations were injurious to 
my character ? Need I say, that these 
imputations were umipeiitl} calcui^jicd to 
injure me in my professional prospects— 
to withdraw from a young niano who may 
have been fortunate in obtaining profes-^ 
sional employment, the confidence and 
estimation which he was desirous to 
secure? And, JSir, ypon what ground 
was it that those imputations were 
founded ? 1 never was counsel in the 
cause in which tliose proceedings had 
taken place. I knew less of those pro* 
ccedings than the hon. members by whom 
those statements .were made. I . was 
totally ignorant'of the contents of the 
paper to which allusion was made, or ap¬ 
peared to have been made, from tbe re¬ 
port of the discussions in this ^louse, 
until it bcca^me necessary for ipe to be¬ 
come acquainted wi^b it aft^ the pyblj-. 
cation of that discussion. For a consi¬ 
derable period after the paper had been 
lodged in court, which was in the course 
of t!te month of January last, I was my¬ 
self ignorant that in the usual course of 
business, according to the vute apd Oon- 
stant practice oji the Scotch courts, 1 had 
signed that paper for one of my brother, 
advocates, without even bnowlng- the' 
names of the parties, m the cause,,, when 
the paper was brou^it to me. ,I State' 
with perfect confidence this mode m, 
signing pleadings for another, coiitisel to 
be tl'.e undoubted rule and .constant prac¬ 
tice of the Scotch courts—rtide, and 
practice necessary for carrying pn busi¬ 
ness!—and there are some, honourable 
ftiembers perhaps in this House, to ^hom 
that rule and practice be 'perfec)(ly 
well knowry Sir, the ‘gentleman who 
was the party in tltat action, in whicli jt 
was supposed I had actf^ as cpu[iA|)—he. 
who alone was entitled, as Jt .Ihimbly.ap¬ 
peared lo n^c, to gdraplninAbad mada.pn- 
quiry wheifapr'j wps counsel,‘;^|id 
satisfied upon that poipt. ; , o ' 

Now, Sir, undpr these ^irc|fj|||stancef, 
1 ask the Mppse with per/cct .confidence,- 
whether it was possible fpc 'me to see; 
such imputations,-i-al^pfiag ray prof^s- 

jsional cliatacter—affe.qtiqg, my ^t!?g);ity 

and my bunour as a gcidlcpipT^apafitiag 
my character as a counsel—to sofi auch 
imput^iuna (}iss,eminated 'through,PUt' the 
wlioie ,qf this country, in tltat way in 
which public op'iiion is- most" powerfully 
. ;and most aathpritj^lively influenced, wit,h- 
^jujt fiorqc feclin^s^ of wartulh, anil without 
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being irresistibly urged to take the* most 
efiectoal and the most immediate mean* 
for my vindication ? Sir, with reppect to 
the imputation of having .wantonly and 
maliciously prosecuted tliu individual in 
question, w’ithout intending to bring hurt 
to ti iai, 1 hayO Staten in that Letter—and 
that statement was one of t!»e motircs of 
publication—1 have stated that my intone 
tion and my wish was—not to maintain 
the appearance of prosecution, without 
bringing it immediately and regularly to 
a conclusion—but, thattmy intention and 
my wish was to have brought t'no c-asc to 
a conclusion at tlie ensuing assizes^ at 
Glasgow, long before that trial could take 
pl.ace for the purpose of prejudicing, 
wiiich ;it was said that the prosecution 
was instituted and protracted. 

$ir, under these circumstances, feeling 
that the lyhole of the imputations against 
me bad proceeded on a complete and 
tptpl mis-statement of facts, arising, of 
epurse, from some misconception or some 
errpneons information—1 say. Sir, feeling 
tliat all thoso imputations had proceeded 
uppp a total mis-statement of facts, 1 ask, 
how it^was possible for any man against 
whom such imputations were directed, not 
to feel warmly, and not to embrace the 
first opportunity of endeavouring to re¬ 
move the. impressidns which such state¬ 
ments, might have produced, by a contra¬ 
diction and a defence as public ns-the 
.way in which those imputations were cir¬ 
culated throughout the country ? Sir, 
pei^iaps to those who are engaged in the 
.more important matters which cinim the 
attention of this House, it may be dilficuH 
jh> cbnvay an adeqifate idea of the impres¬ 
sion produced in narrower circles by 
.penonal imputations, and by personal 
^dtacim of that description; dr how much 
Qp4nion.V)f .people in distant parts of 
the country,, in provincial towns andsuOT' 
circles, are.iofittenced — blindly and 
implicitly iniloenced, by fbe statements 
.add opicuons which appear to come from 
g. q^arjtap .; which stamps so much more 
. autq.wityiipbn them Uian.any other species 
/qf dltt^bu .Stl'i I WAX that tho 
greatest, and, to me, the most painful 
.aepjsatlom.wa« produced hy tbe Mport of 
that debate,, ai^ by the iniputatioua con¬ 
tained in, it againat myself; and, uudep all 
'jlh'iese circunistances, l.ad.optfd,.therefore» 
U^fep.w.iiioh i thought in tlio whole o.ir- 
'cUmstances of tl>e case, even at Um-risk 
of a breach of tbe privileges of thia House, 
l»wia| warraotpd. by my feelingf'apd .thfl 
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situation in >vhich I was placed, in taking, 
and which, at all events, I knew would 
attain ll'e object of vindicating my cha* 
racter in the apinions of those uootf whom 
the imiiutatiunii against me luiu made an 
impression. If, Si^^ .in the manner in 
wliicli I have done so I liave been be* 
trayei into*af)y warmth of feeling, I own 
that is 0 part of, the case as to which 1 
fuel little mixipty. I cannot believe that 
it can be necessary to say much in my 
defence to the gentlemen of England in 
order to justify one in their opinion, be¬ 
cause I f(S]t as a British gentleman, and as 
a British ccainsel, ought to feel, when his 
integrity, his honour, 'and his chaKic|er, 
are unjustly impeached — because I felt 
as a British counsel' ought to feel when 
his rights and pfivileges as a counsel, and 
his proftssional judgment and character 
are unjustly attacked; and 1 am not 
much afraid of being condemned by those 
whom 1 now address for the expression— 
be it the liasty and warm, at least, I am 
sure, the natural, the honest, anef, 1 hope, 
not unbecoming expression*, of feelings, 
which, 1 am sure, they, in similar circum¬ 
stances, would be ashamed not tp enter¬ 
tain. 

Sir, with these observations I submit 
my case to the will and to the good plea¬ 
sure of tl»e House, expressing most sin¬ 
cerely my regret, that the publication of 
that report sitould have placed me in 
ciroumWanccs which have led to an ap- 
partMit act of contempt of the authority of 
this House, and wishingrespectmlly. 
wishing—to be understood not to depre¬ 
cate, from any personal naOtives, any pf' 
the consequences of that breach of privi¬ 
lege, in so far as the exercise of the 
authority of this House may be considered 
necessary in order to vindicate its Owp, 
dignity and may be recohcil&ble with tbe 
bn,v;iimtial justice of the case^"' 

Mr. Hope then withdrew, amidst Ibdd 
and continued cheers. 

Sir R. Wilson said, that he had never 
bedlr more shocked tl^n heairihg. the 
cheers in which hon. tnembefs',op{iqaite 
bad indulged in approbation of' what had 
been • said at the bar.' They were as¬ 
sembled there as' judges^ and by supb 
expression of their feeiing, gentlemen 
rendered themselves parlies in the' case 
at issue. It was impossible to expect 
that'impartial justice should be done f^en 
such coinluct wa^ observed. 

^r. Courtinay then moved, “That 
Mr. H^pe, having confessed himself*to 


be the author of the said letter',' is guilty 
of *0 breach of the privileges of this 
Hpuse.” 

Sir» iF. Burdett said, he could not doft* 
ceal from himself that there existed a 
general ftAiling of the great danger likely 
to arise from their frequent assumption of 
a power of this sort, and he thouf'hi it 
his duty to urge the constitutional objec¬ 
tions which he enlertuintd against its ex'- 
ercise upon occasions like the present. 
He was not in the House when Mr. Hope 
was at the bar, nor was hb actuated by 
any personal feeling upon this subject'^ 
be the party whopi he might,•the prin¬ 
ciple upon which he* (Sir F. B.) acted 
was the same. The House would bear 
in mind the circumstances of the case. 
The letter in question arose out of a re¬ 
port in the public papers,aof what was.* 
said to have passed in .that House on a 
former evening. That report might have 
been an unintentional, or even a malig¬ 
nant misrepresentation of what really had 
bepn said; but wore they, nevertheless, 
to prevent the party whqse character and 
honour suffered in consequence of such 
a^piiblicatidn, from doing himself the 
justice of contradicting it ? This wAs an 
assumption of power on the part of the 
House which, were it claimed by the 
Ci'owp itself, would not be for a moment 
^lerated. The parties in this case felt 
.theic .characters traduced by a report 
which they fdund in the public papers; 
they compidned of that report, and as- 
iCrted that its statements were untrue. 
But how this could be called a breach of 
the privileges of ^at House, he was at a 
TAtS to determinei It was absurd to talk 
^of the daily reports in the public papers 


as breaches bf^rivilege. If*t{iis doctrine 
was to be mamtainetT and acted upon, 
aeteher the public* press, nor private in¬ 
i' dividuals would be safe. There was a re- 
poi^ published, stating that ^r. Such-a- 
one Said so and so of such Ssn individual. 
Was not the party alluded to at liberty 
to conirsdict those statements in such a 
manner as he conceived most effective, he 
being of course the best judge of his owu 
conduct? This,*he contended, any in¬ 
dividual had a right to do without any 
charge of breach of privilege. W, indeed, 
a persom out, of doors called a niember 
to account for what he had «iid in bis 
place, suph member would himself be 
guilty of a breach of privilege if he d«i^ 
not immediately bring*ihe case under the 
coBsideration of the House. But here 
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0)6 case viras'diiBerent. Let hon. members marks made upon their conduct, 6ut it 
i^ecoliect what the privileges of parliament was an inconvenience which ought to be 
were, and for what purposes thw were submitted to, as it.wa8 productive of great 
giyeo. They were given, not for ta6 pur* advanfage. Besides, nothihg was more 
po^ cf exercising power over others, unfair than that gentleiden should be 
put'as a protection for members them- entrapped into adtyissions which were 
a^Yes—they were given as a shield to' afterwards declared to be cripijnaU There 
proteat members from the power of the were, indeed, several cases where tl/e pri- 
Cfown, while they \^re discharging their vileges of parliament were grossly vio- 
4uty to the public. Tits privileges of par- lated; and in such cases a • parliamentary 
liament were never given as a sword of inquiry was not only necessary, but highly 
power to be used against the people. It beneKcial. It was admitted, for instance, 
was never intended that that ■ House that it was a gross breach of pr|vilcgc to 
should, by an ex post^acto law, declare an, intermeddle with, or improperly procure, 
act to beccrirainal which the party did not votes at elections it was admitted, ako, 
know to be so at the time he committed that bribery was a gross breach oV pri- 
it. How was a person out of doors to. vilege; and yet he remembered that when 
know what was or was not a breach of the noble marquis (Londonderry) was dc- 
privilege?' If a man knew exactly what tected in bartering for ascat in that House 
• was or was net a breach of privilege be for one of his supporters, the thing was nl- 
would no'doubt avoid placing himself in lowed to pass by. Here was something 
jeopardy; for no maifwould willingly put which called upon them to defend their 
himself in the power of on assetqbly who privileges, but the thing was discovered 
were at the same time the judges and the too soon, and the noble lord was allowed 
jury; who were the makers of the' kw to get off without even a vote of censure, 
after the fact hpd taken place. ' Cicero, How, then, could they feel justifled in cii> 
speaking of the law of the ty^elve tables, tertainmg this question as a breach of pri- 
says—** Vetantlegessacrat®, vetant duo- vilege?® The pojver claimed by parlia- 
decim tabul®, leges prlvatis hopiinibus dient was arbitrary r it was a power whicli 
irrogar!; id cnim cst priviiegjum: nemo would not be endured for a moment if 
unquam tulit: nihil est crudelius, nihil attempted to be eijerciscd by the king; 

{ mrniciosius, nihil qu&d minus liaec civltes and, therefore, its exercise was unbccom- 
erre po'ssit.” Their proceeding in. this... ing the representatives of the people. It 
way would, in fact, be nothing else than - was a power vvhich they ought not to ex- 
a subversion of all the i‘aleS of justice, ercise, even if they were the re# leprt- 
A person is called to the bar^ aruf .astced. sehtatives of the people, instead nf being, 
if he did so and so? 'He, hot conscidus as ^as notorjous, the pmprietors of ho¬ 
of any impropriety, answers in the affit-'. 'toughs ih some instances, and the no- 
mat(ve ;'and ttien, afteii'haviifg extracted; npnees of noble lords and country gen- 
the fact from him, the Hbose pro^'^eded'. tlemah'ia others. Tlicy had constantly 
to declare it a crime, tlict 'fent fartW; ih.tHeir yiew the interference of peers at 
they sent him to a g^ol, thus assucoing a elections; and yet they slept on their 
rjgfit to inflict the severest punishteeht; I, (ipbts, and were only awakened by cases 
though they dared \iot inflict gpoh''hiip! Mdh u that before them, by omitting to 
the minor punishment of a fine, ;]noi'iioV '^hhti.iih which'they, would best consuWrlTe 
even a finejof This Was cB&radterahddkniliy of parliament. There 

Conduct Which apjpearcd indcfensi^f^.' ^ Iti ; One pHyuCge of parliament which 
fact, if hon. raembera ^ere tW'hdtj^e. ‘Ibportance at a time when 

such breaches of pHyiicge aft^j^t noW-'in*^tlie babif of seizing 
nndcr consideration, they/woMd'hgr^ cbiWhVg down to that 

little else to do than diyctisi 'HbusiS, /|l6*'iibehrit Ireedotn from arresL 

day to day. ,.He repqatud./lhat fie co*]^d* 'NoWi hdVevcr/ thaV''*^6 hjid SepienniCl 
not see where- the breach pf prf^ldge" p^Hiami'entsi Spch'^f’privilege Was utme'i 
was in tills case, as it did'ioCt appew'th'et: cessaVy. end' lied pftV W®" 

Uie accused parties had at entertained' tenting the disl^oWfest debtor against his 
the intention imputed to them' of pro- unfortunate crediCdfs; and it wSS of the 
cecding in another way, Th.o present less use, inasmuch as members' wetp 
proceeding wm, therefore, in* his view, obt^cd to swear that they were ^orth'so 
most improper. II was, perhaps, an In- m^ch after the payment of their debts ; 
convenience to public men to have re- so*that no member nf piuliamcdt; if he 
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swor^ truly, could bo in debt. With re¬ 
spect to the question before them, he felt 
it his djfty to protest against the exercise 
of such a poH’cr in such a case, and 
should 4ake the sense of the H6use upon 
fhe resolution. 

Mr. Stuart' Worltcy sufti, ihat if the 
Ictten.Jn question was a breach of privi¬ 
lege, it was their pwn fault. Tlie original 
breach of privilege was in publishing a re¬ 
port of the hun. member’s speech, but 
having allowed that report to go forth, it 
‘was hard to say,.that no man bad'a right 
to contradict a statement which he con- 
cciyed incorrect, and which tended to 
injure his character materially. If the 
facts with 'which the hon. niendrer Kad 
been furnished were not true, and if in the 
report of thq pAccediii|s gentlemen sav 
that that had been circulated which 
wounded their feelings and injured their 
characters, would it not be monstrous to 
say, that knowing those statements to b,e 
unfounded, they must not take any steps to 
contradict them publicly ? If the manner 
in which that report was contradicted, wha 
a breach of privilege, it was the duty of the 
House to prevent the^ publication of ac¬ 
cusatory statements, where no defence 
could be entered into. He should cer¬ 
tainly vote against atw motion having the 
punishment of Mr. Hupc for its object. 

The motion was agreed to.*'* 

?rlr Courtatny said, that if he kn^ 
himselfift all, became to the consider¬ 
ation of this question with a perfectly un-. 
prejudiced mind. Since the introduction 
of tills question, he had continusdly been 
considering how he should follow it up; 
and he felt that that Aiust mainly depeiifb 
upon the course which. the gentleman 
would take when called to the b|r. 
looking to the conduct of Mr. H<^e,' he 
was certainly disposed to giv% to the lan- 
' manner of that gen^^ao all 

tlie consideration which they i^eserve^., 
At the same time, tliat a brefiph q|, prm-‘. 
lege had bi^n committed, the House qad; 
alr^dy unanimously dacided. Whether he. 
was right or not in .haying*bro'a^t^h.e 
matter forward for.thi^'cqnsiiferlitiop Of 
the House, the House musi judgo, upon 
a review of all the circoipstances. His 
• great objept had heed, b grevent a breach 
of the peace, arising from wbat. he how 
firmly beUeyed |to hove. been a. njtuiual 
nnsgpprehensjon of what had passed in 
that House, -.II^ hoped it would be tin- 
■derstood that the, privilege which parlia¬ 
ment undoubtedly , po^esiiedi qf freedom' 


of speech, was esssentially neces$ary <b be, 
preserved in all cases; and that this,. 8n.d^ 
other privileges, they possessed for 'ihe, 
behefij/of the people. and not of them¬ 
selves alone. The House had'heard tW 
manner inswhich Mr. Hope had expressed, 
^himself, and he (Mr. C.) bad now to 
move a resolution which, while it asserted 
the privilege of parliament, would show 
to that gentleman,^tbat tjie House, upon 
his explanation had no wish to proceed 
any farther in the case. It' was to this 
effect:—“That Mr. Speaker do commu¬ 
nicate the said resolution to Mr. John 
Hope: and do further inform him, that^ 
under all the circumstances of Hiis case, 
this House, taking into consideration the 
explanation given by him at tbe bar, does 
not feel itself called upon to proceed 
farthgain the said matter.” 

Srr/{. Wilson did notthin^ the motion** 
went quite ffgr enougji. This w'as a breach 
of privilege which the House was bound 
to notice in a 'most pointed manner. It. 
ought to take such steps as would protect 
its members, Many of the most eloquent 
members of that House mtght have no wish 
to become gladiators, or to enter the list 
in'defence of every opinion which they 
• felt it their duty to advance in that House. 
The House'ought at lejst to have an as¬ 
surance from Mr. Hope, that no farther, 
steps would be taken to produce that 
Result which the bon. mover had been so 
anxibds to p.revent. 

Mr. Brougham agreed, that if, as had 
bem stated by Mr. Hope at their bar, 
this was a.mere technical and nominal 
breach of psivUege, any the scantiest apo- 
liPfiy WQulabe sufficient. But he felt unr 
feigned regret at being obliged to inquire, 
whether more*bad not beey committed 
here than some hon.^membdrs seemed 
' to' be aware of. They had heard Mr. 
i Hope’s else. He had felt himself ae- 
rleved by certain accusationsbe fdt 
is character at stake, bdthgflriyately and ^ 
professionallyand, undertnosl feelings* 
he sat 4PVn to write the letter in question. 
^'He jvottld be Uie last, man to weigh too 
.scrupulously tjie words used by a gentle¬ 
man defenaing himself from an unjust 
charge. Bpsidea, he was,* on other 
grounds,' reluciant to visit Mr. Hope 
severely on this occasion. But, as re¬ 
garded that Hhusc, he should be guilty of^ 
a squeamish delicacy if be did not state 
that that gentlelhan had beeen guilty of 
great, misconduct. Besides, they must* 
see, that even if they disposed of the ques- 
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tionVver,«e ^ryounbly to Mr. Hope the 
subject «voui^om,])e set at rest* Xbe 
»vjjjS%atjon,, fws beginoing. Mr. 
Hopg iW,iidi,.P«i his trial. Jn iookingtto tfiie’ 
leititT cm the table, they would see that 
substantial breacfar of privi-' 
le|^ had been committed. It was a rusk 
toke to say that the letter was merely a 
qeiOflaint of a report .of a speech said to 
have been spokei^ in that House. It was 
!Hi attack upon a • meniDer of that Houser 
and directly imputed to him as havings 
been octuatod by improper motives in the 
discharge of- bis duty. Jn the course of 
debates ia that House many hasty words 
were used, and many 'attacks were made 
by one member upon anotl\cr> which the 
Speaker did not consider it necessary to 
notice; but which would amount to a 
breach of privilege if uttered -against a 
member by persons out of doors. But the. 
words used in Mr. Jiope’s .letter were 
such os no member could use to another,- 
without being reprimanded by - the 
Speakec. What member- would vrnittjjre 
to impute to another motives of an unjust, 
unfair, and malignant nature? But if it- 
was against ail parliamentary order for one. 
member so to accuse another, wbot would 
be thought af a person out of doors who 
thus accused a menaber of that House ?i 
His learned fiicnu (.lyir* Abercromby) 
had brought forward his charjge 
the parties in Scotland with temper, oqd^ 

a oderation; and yet he wga pharged by> 
T. Hope with liaving brought it forward - 
witli a view to forward the interests of poU**: 
ticai asibciates out of dpnra. Tbip, wat- 
language which , no member waa. per<K 
mitted to ufp; and d)& question to Ife 
considered was, whetj^-or.. there werq 
any persons, out of dooiU gntitledi tos 
that protection which % then; ,d'wnri'niato*>' 
bera did not. enjoy?, 
before thOxHouse lalkedVjof.^t'! .Hppo*#. 

explanatioa; at, the bar.”i 'l^iiat 
lion ? , How,*’ iwer yotVl> 
bp a breach of priyUngq, Qowd an,. 4 ^Xj^.f 
nauon exempt Wfu fttfP d^r»,4:«jps|Mf|j^j 
% benevo 4 , thore exM.^,0 case off?*}; 
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mid inlompemte spirit iil which the ktter 
was wriltent the other was, a wish ort the 
part of the'writef to provoke a megiber of 
that HottKe to cdmtnit n brencii of the 
peace. Mr. Hope had loft the 'Hg.use in 
total-ignorance upon the subject. Mad- 
he dime tb's, lfe-(Mrl'B.) would have un. 
denstood' that Mr. Hope bad given (.soofio- 
explanation; but as the case .stood, ex* 
pianation or contrition, he saw none. 
With respect to the question of privilege, 
that discussion, if it terminated as it was 
^oposed to terminate it,.wou!d leave tbo 
House in sodikgracefui ami dishbnourable- 
a sUaatlon, that even- the hon. jnmnbcr ^br 
Westminster, mdeb as he contemned that 
House, would feel for the situatimr to 
which it-must be redaeed'. He must re-* 
peat, that that Houae wolild, be reduced 
to the most pitiable condition, unless they 
opposed those who were determined to 
save the character of Mr. Hope, at il;« 
expense of the dignity and privileges of 
parliament. 

Lord Binning said, he felt it a duty 
wh’ich-he owed to the House and also to n 
beloved friend and relative, to make a lew 
observa^ons' upon the present occasion* 

It neen said, that if they suffered Mr. 
Hopb to depart without farther question 
there wcmld be at once an end to the pri* 
-vHegcs.of pariiamenf, the freedom of de-* 
batdl . He k’differed from that learned 
member, and thought, od the contrary, 
that on all questions of privilege they were 
bound to deal w'ltii the accused parties as 
leniently as possible. He contended, in 
opposjnioa to tlie learned member, who- 
said'he.lordtedin vain for an explanation- 
in. Mr*^ Hope's spedch, that explanation 
been, fully given. - He appealed to the 
Houtoydietberthey bad ever heard a more 
dito •f'r) .respectful’ dddresa than that deli- 
y^«d nt'th&'bn** d>y .Mr. Hope ? It had 
begn Hope did not expMA.- * 

h*, ^r^ea;plldtt» and • that tory 
declared;tbit,.in writing 
th§>^,^(bAdlie« fhe tometwt- inien- 

tfee ftjsitilegw- of rtmti 
•.todi bf epv;illr®i4«tid... 


Vi|%e, being excused,„a;^cej[d<^o 
pcjtjudon ,,of, fcpntoition.. ,iput 
thg e^pnation'in.tblsc^ ! 
he w.^*t q loss to ditoovctlrhataqyr fei^ 
sons hw oeen. given. MrilHopei 
chat ha wrote under feelings irritation, obai^ps Hopei,i(een;hkcj|ktef ,T 

but no apology did he make, 'niere-weffe, .oo^e on tigs jpefsToo, thqvletter wMd,(, 
bub two senses ini^ich Mr. Hope's IpUgir nspier have^ beetr heqrd . 0 ^ .. lb, wns^im't.it 
cogjd be t^ken., The first was, dte hapty unlil jU w*|| fegful tbtd dh^?inqil^iwas : 
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postponed for eight or nine months, that 
Mr. Hope had felt himself compelled to 
take sucji a step in defence of his honour 
and character. Let it* be remembered, 
that M% Hope bad Been accused of acting 
ill his professional capacity, from the basest 
motives which coultf actuate the human 
mind., llisMtarned friend had been ac¬ 
cused of having f^youred an apparent pro¬ 
secution of Borfhwick, for the purpose of 
prejudging the* case of a gentleman who 
was about to be put upon his trial for life 
'or death. Good God 1. Was a gentleman 
to lie tamdly under such a charge, from a 
fea|( of a brqpch of the privileges of that 
House ? Mr. Hope was bound to giv^ a 
contradictieti, an indignont contradiction 
to such a statement. The envenomed' 
dart had beei^eltbt forth, and bad lodged 
deeply in his side. Mr. Hope ^d not say 
that the learned member ior Caine had 
made a wilful mis-statement; be only said 
that he had proceeded upon mis-informa- 
tion. Mr. Hope might, perhaps, have 
been surprised at finding that the learned 
member was ignorant of the practice in 
Scotch courts. The charge of the learned 
member was perfectly regular and groper, 
had it been founded in fact; but there, 
was not a word of truth in it, from the 
beginning to the end. Would not the 
House, then, consistmg of high-minded 
English gentlemen, make allowances for 
the distressing*8ituation in which Mr. 
FIope was placed ? The noble InVd next 
alluded to what had fallen from the learned 
member for Knaresborough (sir J. Mack¬ 
intosh). That gentleman’s high autho- 
rity was thrown into the scale against Mr^ 
Hope. FIc was a gentleman remarkable 
for great moderation—for manners the^ 
most amiable and conciliating, i^notrh' 
as he was and respected by the people oL 
Edinburgh, when they Irarat that the 
hotf. vember gave hfi countenance tb 
the charge, they would naturally say that 
Mr. Hope miftt have been actuated ^ 
improper motives. Thehon; member for 
JKnafesborough hod said, ’h'-furioitr 
zeal had been manifbst^, le a 'cause ,of 
gross ingustice and oppression. Such #iis 
the colouring given to the'cate, as if Mr.' 
Hope had mixed himself ttft for the pur¬ 
pose of injufing Mr. Stuaalf, thou^ the 
answer was signed in January, and the 
duel did noC»>take place lilt the 26th of 
March. ^ The letter might contain soipe 
imputations Of motiVes. But, had no bad 
motives ^en imputed to Mr. Hope ? 
tire ch'a^e had bedn- made against a 
VOL. nr. 


member, would he not have risen iRdig- 
natUly to repel it i Was Mr. Hope to be 
debarred the use of terms which were used 
by^ev^wy Englishman whn felt himself ag¬ 
grieved? He had been brought from 
Scotland at a considerable expense, and 
^with great professional inconvenience. 
Yet all this was to be considered a mere 
expedition of pleasure. True it was, that 
the House had cpme t<) a vote that the 
letter was a breach of privilege; but it had 
done so hastily. The question now was, 
how that breach was to bewisited ' upon 
Mr. Hope, and he trusted, that the 1-louse, 
in making up its mind, would i;pmember 
that their privileges’might be pressed too 
far. This breach was founded upon ano¬ 
ther, the publication of the debates—a 
dally breach of privilege. Fie did not say 
that it ought not to be coniyved at-; but, 
when it was allowed, it was but; common 
justice not to visit •severely an offence 
merely gfowing^out of it, and which might 
tvith greater justice have been punished half 
a cqntury ago. If Mr. Hope had not taken 
this step towards his vindication, it would 
have been impossible for liim to have piir- 
su^ his prof^sional duties. As far as it 
went, it was complete; and the House 
would probably think, that, under all the 
provocations’, it might J)e pardonable to 
gt-vc a little vent to 4he ebullition of his 
^elfngt. 

M(., Ahercromhy hoped the House 
would give him credit ior a disposition 
not to pronounce any opinion in that 
House on the present question. His ob¬ 
ject in rising was, to set right a few facts. 
He Could not ba( express his concern 
(hit any act of his should have engaged 
the attention of that House, and caused 
the interrUptioIi of ordinary, and im¬ 
portant business. The Subject before the 
House w^ coupled with circumstances 
painful" torbim ; if his feelings were only 
Consulted, tlie present ca^ certainly 
would not be brought beroro the House. 
Midbfa had been said with respect to the 
statemestsof Mr. Hope having acted as 
eotfnaeF opt tite trial of Mr. Stuart. Ha 
had read the letter of that gentleman: ba 
knew the impression it had /nade upon 
the public and upon members of that 
House; Having the honour of a scat in 
that'Mbuse, hp thought that there only 
was he accountable for any act of his, and ' 
that there qnly wpa he bound to give an 
explanation of his conduct. Upon the 
subject he had preserved an Cbsolute 
silence; He had not authorised any 

5 P 
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perse n to give any statement on his part; 
that statement, however, he now felt it his 
dufy to make. He might offer some 
facts, witich would go entirely tOjJustIfy 
himself t but he wished to limit what he 
had to say to an explanation o( what had 
already taken place in that House. And 
now he would say in the most positive 
manner, according to his best recollection, 
that what he had done was this:—He had 
read passages from the publication in 
“ The Sentinel,” for which Mr. Stuart 
brought an action against the proprietors 
of that paper. He had also read the 
names of the gentlemen who had signed 
the answer to that action, asuthey ap* 
cared upon the- record. He did not 
now how far those gentlemen were 
responsible for having signed that answer; 
because that was, for the purposes of his 
-argument, nlatter of indiflerence. He 
alluded to* them solely because they were 
advocates depute. As advocates depute 
he only had to deal with them. With re> 
spect to the practice at the Scotch bar, 
he was not aware of it. When he liad 
first heard the answer to which he had 
alluded, it was read to hinv by an indi¬ 
vidual who had a copy of it; that circutn- 
fitnnee occurred several weeks before he 
had introduced his motion. He had the 
recollection of that .paper on his mind 
when he made his motion. There,was 
.auoiii^rTact which was misrepl*e^eftfed^ 
It wys'itdted, that be liad said U'wW 
necessary for his argument to fix Mr. 
Hope as counsel in the case of Borth- 
wick :—Nnwi that he utterly denied. He 
bad stated, that the case oC Borthwick 
was a case of great injilstice and oppres¬ 
sion: that it liad been proi^sed with the 
motive, of inQuencing the Uial of another 
party. That was Jiis opinion; dnd that 
opinion remained unchanged. As to the 
statement, tliat Mr. Hope’s f,ame had 
been affixedjto a certain |Mper, that that 
paper h id Commented on in a court 
of justice by rhe judge—on tlfe 20th aor 
June he had first seen' a printc^^opy of 
Mr, Stuart’s trial—on the 25th of June 
he made his motion; and from that report 
hjd rieutl pis>ages to thp House. Those 
who hs’d read the letter of Mr. Hope to 
Mr. Bepnet would see the importance of 
tlhit He would only say, that if he 
had boHa led into any mis-Aateinent, and 
if any person applied to him in a loitanner 
that he could attend to fdr the ’purpose of 
«hewing Btich stptctnant to be erroneous, 
he would be the first to acknowledge' 
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such mis-statement, and to correct it. 
He hoped he might say in that llniise, 
before those who knew liini, that nothing 
could h*} farther fruru his i'celings, no¬ 
thing more opposite tS his nharact|ir, than 
to refuse to retract an error, and to do 
justice to on vndividViai. He hoped the 
House would believe him, When he^said, 
that he was most anxious to reconcile his 
duty to that House, with the ob.ligations 
he owed to his own honour. He should 
always feel anxious to support the privi¬ 
leges of that Mouse—to bow to its nutho- ’ 
rify.—but at the same time he Voutd not 
forget the duty he owed to hi,s individpul 
character, and the necessity of upholding 
it. * • * ■ 

The Marquis of Londonderry hoped, 
that neither the zeal of Ihs noble friend, 
nor tbe warmth of the learned member 
for Winchelsea, would interfere uith u 
temperate conclusion by which the ano¬ 
maly of privilege might be reconciled. 
Ke would not attempt the vain task of 
discussing this subject with the hon. mem¬ 
ber fdr Westminster; but he was well 
convinced that the letter of Mr. Hope was 
a breach of privilege. It was true, tlmt the 
publication of the debates of the House 
was in itself a breach of privilege; but 
he considered it one' that was essential 
to the public interc^. It ought unques¬ 
tionably to be tolerated, if it could exist 
‘Without leading to evils which would leave 
the House no alternative, but to shut its 
doors.and deny the public all knowledge 
of its proceedings. The breach of |)ri- 
vilege liow before the House was in the 
second degree; for if the publication of 
debates were allowdd, it must sometimes 
produce inconveniences. Recollecting 
that ^r. Hope was counsel only iq the 
mivate case of Mr.' Alexander, he put it 
% the Hoi^e whether he could repel 
the attack upon him, without atjeast 
gbtdcing' at political motives. It reniain- 
etL tiien^ 'tq be considered w4)at proceed¬ 
ing the casb req^iired, nnt forj^tting that 
Mr. H'ojiel ^efing his character at stake, 
had barancc‘d’*be.tvrepn a breach of privi¬ 
lege anfi 'his own vindication. If tlie 
learned gentleman was called to' the bar, 
and the fesoWibn read to him, though 
the word adm'dqiiion was .not used, it waa 
at le,ast implied^ and .the indirect censure 
might have ik.e'suhie efiect as a motion of, 
greater seveiity, '' 

Mr. T/ern^'s'kid, .that the great object 
having been attained) all >that remauied 
ndiv'was, , to .see that the fartSer pro^, 
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ceeduig of the [louse was consistent witli wilhoutany satisfactory explanation* with, 
its usages, and becoming its character, ouf any expression of re|Tret, on the pari 
He coaid not concur,in the resolution ; ofjthe individual brought before them, to 
for if it was atloptctji, no gentlegiait could vote Elat the House would proceed no 
return*hotnc ^ith greater triumph than farther* would only,have iIk* effect of 
Mr. Hope. The ol^ect cijuld not be to affording Yd Mr. Hope, a triumph which 
disgrace the yiouse, or to obt.lin a victory die was flot entitled to, and which the 
over'-‘Mr. Hope, but to steer a middle House could, nbt be disposed to let him 
course. After attending to what had fallen enjoy. How easy would it. be,.for the 
from Mr. Hope, he was bound to say House to vindicate its pPlvileges, without 
that that gentleman had offered nothing at the same time bearing hard upon Mr. 
.in his defence that appeared satisfactory. Hope. How easy would it he for the 
He wouIc^appeal*to any persoti who heard House to reprimand that gentleman, • be- 
him, whether any expression had fallen fore he was dismissed from their bar. He 
from Mr. Hope whicli amounted to an was sorry to observe on the naimcr in 
atonement for the brc.acli of privilege which the speech of*Mr. Hope was re» 
which he *had committed. Gentlemen ceived, even before that gentleman left 
had said that ij.o atonement was neqes.- the House: he was sorry, to say, that it 
sary, because the breach of privilege was received with cheers in a quarter* 
committed by Mr. Hope grew out of where it would have been*but right to*' 
another breach of privilege; namely, the have suppressed expressions triumph, 
publication of the debates. The great He had heai^ the speech of that gentle* 
advantage which resulted to the country man—he had «een the manner in which 
from the publication of those deb|ttes it waa received—he knew that...it was in 
rendered them so iii:|ft)rtant, that no .man 'vam for. him. to .move any amendment* 
thought of interfering with*the practice* Stating, that. Mr. Hqpe must not offend 
All he (Mr. T.) wished was* that the prj. tlie House at]y more. He knew that such 
vilegcs of the House should not be«open!y muattempt would be vain; .but he would 
violated; that members of parliament most'certainly vptc against the resolution* 
should be protected. If Mr. Hope felt unless woi:ds of reprimand were insertcid. 
himself aggrieved, were there no modes If that were not donet they would shut 
of juslidcation open to him ? He might the door against flib accusation of pub* 
have presentedja petition to that House, Jic delinquents. Who would stand for* « 
stating, that, in consequence of what had ward'Ss public accusers—unprotected b]^ 
occurred there, his character had been in- the privileges, of parliament, and sub* 
jured, and praying the House to institute ject.,tci the insult and. violence of pcr-i 
an inquiry. But one bon. member, he sops out of. doors I For his "part, he was- 
recollected, had opposed inquiry, b^ause in the wane of life, and was not likely 
he said it would amopnt to a direct r^. to^ be .called out* in personal conflict i 
flection upon his character; and another but aqy young man in that House who 
complained that an inquiry had not taken' bad a friend ,^o advise him, would bo 
place. If questions were treated rn that warned, not to entanglp himself in a case 
way, it was clear that therejwould be an where parliament w^uUl iintstand by.him. 
end to ail inquiry into abuses. Xhe noble Ofalicasq^ of privilege, the present was 
lord iKid said that the case 'of BoVtliwick .si case deserving tho most ser-Mms: atten* 
was to form^a subject of inquiry.^ Bdi tion; it wasthis, whethet^thoiro^n mem* 
who would go into that i'Qquiry-^whp be^.weretobe protected from violence 
would bring it forward I Oentletneo, for out of doors? He. entertained no un* 

• discharging their public duty^* w^uld be friendly'*flehog towards, Mr., Hope; his 
subjected to violence, and every possible only wish was* to protect the privileges of 
insult. He bad never known a case where that House'r-prrvileges which would bo 
an iudlvidual, bVought to,the bar for a set at nought, if Mr. Hope was dismissed 
breach of* privil^e,'was $lldwed to go. unr^rjmanded from their Bar. 
away without, oaring scfbiething like a . M)r^. fFpnn said* he considered this a 

satisfactory explaiHilidm j^’lierp ih.divi- most material brei^of privifege. becaosQ. 
duals were allowedTo dlepatt b^c^aoge the it interfered with ,tbat freedom.of-^pwcli. 
facts did not go^.liome,,gainst , |lie.a»^' th^’,;Hpujie. cfuldAiWt ^ 

where they worepart]|oheuM'cbpSoqupOP^< tch'arge, ilis ni.o.st important and sagred.>,dq»-. 
of expr^iOg thiir eofit^lupn'and rggr^,^ distinctly affected tUc;fti!tgdoro 

those cases be Ncddl’d ubde^rtafi'd j but V^'ecli, not only by comment, but by at- 
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tribuiiiig'unworthy motives to an hon. 
member* If tbie were allowed, what must 
be the consequence? The members.of 
thatiHouse would be compelled to descend 
to the aatne arem before the public with' 
tliose who were pleased to atiack them. 
The publication of their debates had been, 
tolerated, but not authorized; and, in his 
opinion, this course was a wise one; be* 
cause, if it wem autborized, gentlemen 
would become responsible for the words 
which were attributed to them; but, as it 
was merely' tolerated, no member was 
called upon to declare whether he did or 
did oot>T)ake use of .the language attri¬ 
buted to him in any public pa^er. With 
respect to tlic reports of the debates of 
that House, it was astonishing that they 
were in general given with so much accu- 
...racy,'consid»riDg the haste in which they 
were written and printed; for a few hours 
only intervened between tho delivery-of a 
speecli and its publicattpn. But they 
must know that misrepresentations did 
often take place, sentiments the verysap- 
posilti of those stated were sometimes put 
into members’mouths. Now, he would ask, 
whether it would be at all 'advantageous 
to correct those mistakes constantly? 
And yet it would evidently be cecessary, 
if gentlemen wewi obliged to answer for 
every statement whioh appeared in the 
papers. If attacks, founded on reports af 
’ speeches, were allowed to be dircoted 
against members, they could not discharge 
their duty to llie nation. These were the 
reasons ihaA induced him to view this os 
a real, serious, and substantial breach of' 
privilege. But, though Mr.^Hope's con- ! 
duct could not be justified, it might per¬ 
haps be extenuated. Mr* Hope had stat¬ 
ed what hi.^•feelings were' at the time he 
committed tlie olfeuce. He conceived 
himself to have been' reflected, on, ickhis 
capacity of advocate, and his (maraoter to 
have been feisrepresented throughout the 
kingdom. Bid that form a. justification 
for him ? Certainly not. Had- he 4nt- 
madverted on the statement cc<ft«iaed in 
the newspapers, not assuming that stide- 
ineiit to be correct, it wbuld have been no^ 
breach of privilege. But he msumed the 
statement to bo correct, and then he im¬ 
puted motives to the learned gentleman 
who brought the question forward,' and 
censured him for those alleged motives. 
This was a breach of one of* thair- most 
valuable pttvUegea. For what they ui- 
* tered within ifebes^walls they were not ac- 
couatabld idany ;other place, nortc qny 
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other authority. Considering the’error 
as one that had arisen from the infirmity 
of human nature, rather than from any de¬ 
sign to-infringe the privileges of the House, 
or to hurt the. feelings cf any D.ember, 
considering, also, (h^t Mr. Hope had ex¬ 
pressed bis'cohcern and regret at what bad 
occurred, be trusted the Hmjse world aot 
with lenity. It might -be introduced in 
the resolution, that in consideration of 
hie expression of regret, at his violation 
of its privilegei^ the House does not feel, 
itself called upon to proceed farther.’^- If 
th^ resolution were carried witliout such 
a statement, it might operate prejudicially 
hereafter. 

Mr. Canning said, that he could not 
vote for the reprimand of Mr. Hope. 
It was to be decided wh^ether that gen¬ 
tleman bad been guilty of an intentional 
violation of their privileges, or whether, 
having a great duty to perform towards 
himself, that'of repelling an injurious and 
unfounded accusation, he did not suder 
a technical impediment to stand in the 
way of his vihdication ? The subject had 
been considered as if it were merely a 
question between the House and the 
offender. Undoubtedly, if a person out 
of doors questioned tiie freedom of speech 
In- that House, great mischief might 
foyow, and the House would be called 
upon to vindicate its privileges: but they 
overlooked a material circumstance, and 
that was, the existence in the present case 
of a third party—the reporting press, the 
creature of their toleration. With re¬ 
spect to the publication of the debates, so 
]^g tolerated, it^wuuld not he practi- 
-cabie to put it down ; and if it were prac¬ 
ticable, it would not be desirable. Before 
the Boitfe decided upon the case of Mr. 
JHlope, an indent young man, he trusted 
that every, gentleman would look upon the 
case of that individual as his own. ^Living 
iar-frem this metropolis—moving in a 
.nCrrow; society, - where ho could scarcely 
meet with-any-but those to wlflom he was 
individuallyv!r,nuwfl-»wiih any but political 
fifisodSito mourn over his fall—or political 
enemies to. triumph in his degradation— 
whatuould'be theieelings of such a man 
.were: be, to {^sa Over an injury such as 
he bad 'Veceivfcch uritbout mating some 
effort, to viodiigBte hi» assailed character ? 
.Fo^ tto leari^ gentleman (Mr* Aber- 
erpmbj) be felt .the lugbest possible 
respect for bi%'public and private cha- 
>^tOr, both in tmt House and rmt. of it. 
These wm iww pomt to which m (Mr. 
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€.) Sttacbed ioiportance, and on which 
Uie declaration of that learned gentleman 
gave hvn great satisfaction. Tbq learned 
gentleman had declared that he was- 
Ignorant of tlie practice at the Scotch 
bar, with respect |0. obtaining the sig¬ 
natures of^t^unsel. Wheh he (Mr. G.}. 
hean>j it stated, that Me. Hope and^ Mr. 
M’Neil had signed, that document, as 
counsel in theicase, it maden airong im¬ 
pression upon hismtndl-and,' he believed, 
upon the mind of the House;: bat ibe 
fact turned out'other wi^, and the case 
failed for want of foundation. When be 
bad heard •the learned gentleman' state, 
that fact, he thought the case of-jldK 
Hope in jeopardy,; and under that im¬ 
pression, he applied to his noble fr^d- 
(Lord Binrdng) to know whether that 
point could be cleared up. .His mdtle 
friend was apprized of the practice in the 
Scotch courts; and the- fact turned out 
as had been expected—that' the name of 
Mr. Hope was used merely in a technical 
manner.—The mistake was, he’believed, 
general in the House, and ftriginated.cer¬ 
tainly with the le.’U'ncd gentleman. ' But 
it was not on the mind of that* House, 
that the impression, so erroneous hnd 
su unfavourable, had alone been made— 
it was made upon tli^mindof the country. 
The morning after that statemowt ,had 
been made, tens of thousands bad no, 
other impression than this — that Mr. 
Hope had sustained a most oppressive 
proceeding against an individual, for no 
other reason than to prejudice another 
individual, who was about to be placed 
on his trial for life or death. It wou4d 
have been torture to any honourable mind 
to have sat down under such an imputation. 
It was must natural on the pars of Mr. 
Hope to take speedy- meaps to set bit 
character right before the pt^Kc. He 
did Wot take the most prudent meBns*^he' 
would, we^e the ihii^ to occur agdln, 
take another course. — Tire eight hon,- 
geptlemaif next adverted to ^0 'conduct 
of Mr. Hope at tlie'bar ef the House. 
Far from feeling a. wish to violate^: be^had 
expressed his veneration for Hie privileges 
of pariiamenti'/With a frankness which 
belonged to the higlt fedillgs on which he 
acted, lie owned thatr '% vindication of 
hie professional honour^ had risked the 

consequences of an act which might be’ 
construed into a l^roacb of pf>ivOege. «The'< 
House wm not trotting; m Hie preseot 
case, Mth one who ImuI: violenHy efbuded. 

•-whow object w« to degnda tha 


' vileges of that House, and to briflg 'in 
cbsracter into contempt; but triUi we 
who felt, its tAnciity, and who was m 
aAxtoos as ady of them to maintdiw Its 
powe/ Hope bad been placed‘in h 
painful siMation P he ^had to choose 
tween it|eirditpleawre, and hls own last- 
'iiig disgracii. >■'Hef’bad chosen rather to 
risk that displeasure than tcsesl his dii- 
grace and degradation.*' He hoped, that 
m choosing maqly' pact, Mr. Hope 
had also selected the safer course, lie 
hoped tliat in vindicating his farniour, the 
‘House would see nothing to iudueo them 
to: send him back, to his ownrpOantty— 
to^his sojSiety and ihiendw—reprimBnued, 
degraded, or disgraced: 

Lord A. HamUton said, that the sytn- 
pathy of the hon, members seemed entirely 
tamed to Mr. Hope, and both bis learned • 
friend, and the privileges of Ahe House 
were forgotten, lihe right hon. gentle¬ 
man called uppn every gentleman to place 
himself in the.situation of Mr. Hope. He 
(lord A. H.) might also beg them to put 
themsclvea in the situation of the teamed 
member who bad been attacked. The 
ojiject in view was, to protect members in 
the discharge of their duty. But this the 
resolution .now proposed did not at all 
' tend to do. He woaid ask any man to 
read Mr. Hope*» 4etter, and say, whe- 
. ther the expressions used there were bond 
./fdomerely a vindication of character 1 it 
was the- duty of tbh House to prevent 
similar acts. It. would be painful to him 
to press for a severe resolution: but he 
could act concur lo a vote that declared 
a breach of theii; privileges t6 have been 
lomraitted, and then proceeded to say, 
.that they tvouldgono farther with the 
btniness. * *. 

< Sir J. Mackintosh did not rise to op- 
’ pose anv measure* of lenity, but merely 
' to answCT the friendly appeal to himself 
of the noble lord opposite./He admitted 
that be was ignorant of the practice of 
t&e Scottish bar already alluded to; bat, 
at the*lBme time^ be concurred with his 
learned friend (Mr. Abercromby) as to 
the use which he bad>made of that part of 
> the case. 

Mr. Cbtirtcnay consented to withdraw 
bis'origiiDiihinoriDn, and substitute the fol- 
)lowlngi •< That-Mr. Speaker do cotiHifu* 
nicate the smd Resolution to 
‘Hope^and do' idfbmi him, that, ufiUer 
.aU;-tfaeioiimimstances ef the^ oase^ ' this 
Hoose, taking iatu dtosideraiimt tb«< ex¬ 
planation gnteq by h^ at the baa, and hia 
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ex>pr<::|8ioil of regret at-hta violation of its 
privileges, does pot. feel itself called upon 
to proceed farther in tliis matter.’' The 
resolution was agreed to, and Mr^Hope 
being again called in, tlic Speakervcoin-' 
muoicatpd to him the said Resolution. 

Mr. Menzies was then called-in, and 
Mr.' Speaker communicated to him the 
roceedings of the House of the said 9th 
uly, in the matter of (he complaint of a 
Letter signed W. Menzies, and addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Courier” news¬ 
paper. 

Mr. Menzies said, he felt most'anxious 
to assurej^he House of the profound re-, 
spect which he entertained, afid always 
had entertained, for their privileges. But 
he would shortly state the circumstances 
which had called forth. the writing now 
{before- them. ^ A report of a speech made 
in that Hquse had reached him. In that 
report he found a sex-are attack upon his 
conduct. He found that gross injustice 
was done to his motives by a false states 
ment uf his professional proceedings. Uf ' 
this false statement had originated, with.' 
the newspapers, “he considered it indis¬ 
pensable for him to correct it. if, on tlje 
other hand, it had really been made in that 
House, be felt sure that it had^becn made 
in consequence of false information. He 
had therefore applied by letter to Bie hoti. 
gentleman for an explanation of the fket,', 
whether the statement as set forth ip .the 
newspapers was correct. To this appli¬ 
cation lie had received an answer, that the 
hon. gentleman was not responsible for 
any reports in the newspapers, but that 
what he hatt said was fplly supported by 
the statement in his (Mr. M.’s) own le^ 
ter. Now, as -that. statement did not 
support the, feports in the newspapers, 
he understood this' to be evidence that 
the reports were falsie. If he bad un^ 
derstood it otherwise, he wduld itOt 
have applied Jhe„term false to the'state- 
ment of the non. gentleman. He-had 
written the paragraph now comptaine^d 
of, under the impression tliAO- what' 
Mr. Abercomby had said coincided not- 
wlth the statements in the-- newspapers, 
epasidering the statemehts in the. news- 
papetV'false and*calumnious, he could not 
refract award of what he had appiied to 
them; but Itesolemnly dccipred that'be 
had not had. the slightest idea that wha^ 
he was doing was a violation of .the privi¬ 
leges ofthaC House. 

‘ Ordered, >** That Mr. Menzies, having 
expl«iq«d bis .conduct, to- the satisfaetton 
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of this House, be excused from any farther 
attendance upon this House.” 

mmm-— 

House of com.mon§,. 

Thursday^ Jul^ 18. 

, Retail OP Beer Bill.] Mt.^Brou^hant, 
in rising to move the second reading of 
this bill, begged to premise that he meant 
to cast no reflections on either of those 
two large and respectable bodies who con¬ 
ceived themselves to be principally inter¬ 
ested in opposing it. Theiion. and learned 
gentleman having pro'ceeded to show that 
within a very few years the population oof 
thii country had increased from t^n to 
fifteen millions, while the consumption of 
beer had considerably decreased, observed 
that several causes might bc«assigned for 
this fact. He was not one of those who 
suspected the brewers of having adul¬ 
terated their beer by all those drugs 
which they were, he believed, with great 
exaggerations, accused of using; but one 
of those .causes, hebertainly, in common 
with the pdof man, did believe to exist, 
and'did absofutely And. It was not that he 
tasted the deleterious cocuhis Indicus, or 
quassia^ or kux vomica^ but it was the 
tax,' the cruel tax, wdiich he found in the 
pot. It was a tax which bore with pecu¬ 
liar jiardsbip on the poor, and very slightly 
, on the rich; for the malt duty was 20«. 
the quarter; besides another duty of 10s. 
the barrel on strong beer. Now, reckon¬ 
ing three barrels to the quarter—the poor 
man had-to pay aduty ot'30v. per quarter. 
This was the unjust proportion in which 
th^ poor man had to pay for his beer. 

- Out of every 50<. paid for that beer, 30s. 
was paid by the poor man who purchased 
it at tbo common retail price. Tlic gen¬ 
tleman of 2Q,000/. a year paid 20.r. a 
quarter for his share of the 50s. total duty. 

' The rich man, who in the exercise *of a 
gdiierous hospitality brewTd beer for his 
owi^ servants and those of his neighbours, 
paid only *20s. where 50 .t. wdre paid in 
duties. This^flJone would furnish him 
(Mii.:B.) with a sufficient ground for 
-calling on parliament to protect'his effort 
to obtain for the poor man a belter article 
ata clieaper‘ratb. - He had now to come 
to clover quarters with the two bodies of 
. men- of whom h^iad spoken—the Victual- - 
Icrs and the brewers. And first as to Small 
ibcer,The law at present permitted men. 
to vend that article without a liceirse. As 
>to ^ift'smal] ttnquestionabijkno li¬ 

quor was'ovet better narhed'-l but ir thtro 
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was inotlier word in the language more mouth of the public. The brdwerrf^had> 
expressive of littleness and poverty llian found it advantageous gradually to reduce 
" small/’ as applied to this composition, the quantity of malt and hops in their 
he would usc.it. It was not of this that l>e%r, tyitil at length it was no longer that 
he wa%speakiag, however, but*of Strong liqunrjuf which BoriifaCe once dcclitred, 
beer. Gin-drinking wp that peculiar vice that he cottld eat, drink, and sleep upon, 
in the clmr^ter or our drtuans which ^and which was aUo 'cluthing to him. The 
he wj^hed to put down. A.8 to selling ; consequence of passing this bill would be, 
strong beer, an e;ccise license and a raa- j that a better and cheaper 'beer would he 
gUtrate’slicense were required for it, and ; brewed; and, whq^ was«incalculably the 
it could not be sold in barrels containing ! more important consideration, instead of 
less than five gallons each. If the excise I a man being obliged to go himself to the 
‘licenses were done away with, and the I tippling-house, and being there perhaps 
magistrates were enabled to grant their tempted to drink—or sending his daughter 
licenses for, the sale of strong beer to or fcnule servant, or his wire thjfher—he 
Avhom they chose, there would bo Jiut would go 9o a- shop for it, where no bad 
little difference between tbat.courae and example would prevail to taint either liis 
the one which he should propose to night, own morals or those of his family, to the 
except, indepdf that still the poor man great injury of the poorer classes of so- 
n ould have to pay too dear for his hecr,. ciety. Then, too, the good old wholesomet^ . 
But one great evil would be prevented. English beer would once more flow in the 
Several uf our laivs were directed against country, and become a competitor (and 
tippling, but with admiral inconsistency i he ventured to^ay, that on any fair terms 
they sent the poor man to the tippUpg- it would he a triumphant competitor) 
house before he could get his pot of liquor.! wi^i that which was a liquor pernicious 
He was ready to concedes to his hon.' alike id the health and the morals of a 
friend, that however contrary to the pnn- large proportion of the community. He 
cipic of a free trade it might be /or the concluded b/moving, that the bill lie read 
legislature to grant monopolies, yet, as a second time. 

long as the law under which those mono-I Mr. F. Buxton expressed liisconcur- 
polics were uuthorfzed, was ia force, the : reiloe in all'tlie early aod general obser- 
parties to the monopolies had vested rights ' vatjons of the hon.*racmber regarding the 
in them. ]\ut this was not.the case.with, of; taxation upon the poor. ' He' 

the brewers; fhr he. totally denied that. conftqqided that this bill would ruin not less 
the law had given them any such mono- ; than; 50,000 persons, and interfere with 
poly, nor could he see how the extension' thirty-millions of property; but if it were 
of the magistrates’ licenses could inducr^lear of all other objections, the lateness at 
or encourage the vice of tippling. . The j which it was brought forward ought to en- 
breivcrs were, for the most part, the lamjr i sure its rejeetion. ; He begged the House 
lords of the public-hoAses; and of late, so j toP separate the case and conduct of the 
far had they proceeded, step by step, in • brewers from that of the publicans; for the 
acquiring I lie possesion of this spqcies of: latter at least dere not mon«p.olists, and 
property, that an instance's %dduce ([-4 bad hot, as had been* said, overcharged 
the other day of there being,-in. one I the tradewith capital. As to the London 
pati8l^4'9 public-houses, only one of which ! brewers, h^wasprepared to show that they 
was not their property- At present, tllb had not sold any such beer/in quality, 
only competifion was amongst the brewfrs- composition or strength, as warranted the 
tl)eraselvesw A most insufficient eompe- retfiarks of the lion, gentleman. After 
.titioh this for the ^ubliq, advantage! stating the class of persons of'whom pub- 
And though the,argument did nqt;apply licans were generally composed; namely, 
quite so strongly to London, where there, i servants who had made savings out of their 
were many apd large capitalists,, he could \ wages,—he went on to argue ijom his own 
point out a.district in the tfountry, where knowledge, that the most import.int part of 
there was only .one brewer, The conse- the business of a victualler was not the beer 
quence of all this .was, tli0 these brewers hesold itihis hpuse, but that which he sent 
had. made theij; mohopolj* complete by out to customers in the neighbourhood* 
buying up all the property of a partici|lajr If chandlers ajulbrarbers, and otlier small 
de^riptipn which* they could-lay their, sliopkeepe/s, were allowed to sell beer; the 
K as, tq, command the fqmrel' consequence ‘ would be,-that a most re- 

by whiim Uie liqpor was conveyed to tne spectable^ industrious, aod numerous 
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Bcri|>(loo or persons woulil be utterly anni* ed, hovrever, that the publicans hafi no- 
hilated. The existing law was established thing like a vested interest in the sale of 
M long since as the reign of Edward 6th, beer, and that their case was no^ in any 
and until very lately he had had a |pisebf respecb to be likened to that.of the public 
a pnUic bouse in his possession, granted creditor. *He saw no material olyection 
by a dhd^gulshed citizen, and<a member to a measure, if it c^uld be devised, by 
of ibe Hobse—no other than Praise-God^ , which other, persons besides licensed pub- 
B«rex<Eones, which house ^as kept by a Hcans might be allowed to selmberof some- 
victualler at this moment. From the time what better quality thaa that now called 
of Praise-God-B^re-Bopes to the present, small beer. * It Burned to him that there 
it had retained its license. The hon. gen- could be no true ground for asserting, that 
tleman had talked largely of the increase all the publicans in the kingdom would be 
of the growth of barley, and of the im- ruined by the bill upon jhe table. In a 
proveroent of the revenue which this bill future session, be thought som^ plan of 
would occasion; but he knew no law by this sort might be devised by which tj[ie 
which a man could be deprived of hia pro- revenue might be augmented, and the 
perty and bis rights, without a full and growth of barley increased, wl.houi nm- 
tvr equivalent. If the argument of public terial injury to the licensed victuallers, 
good and public convenience were to pre- The best mode of encouraging the con- 
^ail in-this ins/ance, he saw no reason why sumption of beer by the people in general 
It should Qot be extended to the national oU^ht to be steadily kept in view by the 
debt. This was the first step towards an le^slature. No person who had lived so 
attack upon private proper|y, and no man long as he had but must perceive that a 
could tell which would be the last. He greater' degree of sobriety prevailed 
proceeded, on the contrary, to insist t^t amongst the lower classes now than was 
the change in the law would be ruinous formerly the ease. This was occasioned 
to the public morals, detrimental to the by a diminution of the quantity of spirits 
revenue, and injurious'even td the growers that used to be drank; and to that might 
of barley. If the bill were passed, tbe be attributed the very great improvement 
control which the revenue had over pub- which was known to have taken place in 
lie houses would be destroyed'. ' Obtetirb the average- duration of the lives of the 
persona, without character and ^hho^t lower orders. He implored the chancellor 
money, would commence selling IQ, ol* tlie exchequer to ascertain,, during the 
private places; persons who wo^^. hdt recess, whether, consistently with the pro¬ 
fear fines, which they could not |^y,'Or tection of the revenue, and even its im- 
dread infbmy which could scarcely make movement, and without violating the rights 
them more degraded. The practice which' m the publicans and others who embarked 
was now sought to be establiahed witir tfaeir capital in the beer trade, he could 
respect to b^r, prevuled ki tho yeilr n^ devise some plan to enable families 
1742. With respect to me aalo of spiriia who did not to frequent public 
aithat, period, BO little werc,poblietxidraU 'honaes to procure a better article than 
or even pqUic decency fegarded, mat small beer, from indifferent persons, 
venders of spiritB uf tl/e streets of Edadon .Mr. Alderman Wood contended, that 
put up boarm, stating, in hdM lettersi t^at tm bill wduld be injurious to a large class 
persons might get drank Iw cGe Many, of parsons without a corresponding (good 
dead drunk for ti^ropenc^ otod be ^allowed' tdbthe public. The great quantity of beer 
straw for notbkig. It was nQt;foe his bod. vmfch'a publican wds enabled to draw, 
friend,whohad, within awedkipfonotiocfid ma^ tba beverage he supplied superior 
an invective i^aiost bills pasdncl'on tbd to tbaf'Whic^ woiild be afforded by a 
10th of July—who mid they were open chandler, who would keep perhapsasin- 
tbthasu^icion ofinjOstiCe^tebHoglfoi'-i- gj^ battfC},' which ^ would, like dte small 
w8ldameasiireaffecting.sogTaata|mrt!on beer^iiow.sold in the same way, be sour 
ofioeiety, and embracing^ae many hnpor. in ■umther' andwapid in winter. In m^ny 
tant consequences. • ’ pattsrof Londoufegood beerwas'puw'toTO 

Mr. /fasmson thought it injudieiooi it had at tsf. a of which 1 |d. was duty, 

thk perli^bf me session, t'olegishte'upoM TheVested ngKiTs ef partieawere siirely to' 
private i^Marty, whda thepartieW be, regained;. Ileuses were taken and 

ested couldnar beduly hetwd. He-thern^ boil'l M the faith of the existing kw,' and' 
fora reedmoi^ttded that the bill ^tdd be,,maipycWidowsdad o^hans wcnild-b| ruined 
wiwrawn to ihej^r^ent, Hq contend- by me Nation of it.- Thete wa8,hi» point 
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of faityd great competition in beer; for it 
was obviously the interest of the brewers 
to supply the public houses with At) 
article that vi^ouM pleaSe their consumers. 

Mr.^Jroushfim said, that on the failure 
of a prtncipd ,clause in the Licensing bill, 
he had. thought it Ai^ duty tp introduce 
the pfesentpdeasure; and finding so much' 
interest and pre.|udice working against it, 
he had thought it necessary to persevere 
to the presenl stage. He sliould now 
consent .to postpone the measure to the 
next session, ^le implored the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer to turn bis atten¬ 
tion to som^e arrangement with respect to 
the beer duty, so as to afford a middle 
kind of beer between that which paid^he 
lOr. and that which paid the 2s. duty. 
By the 48rd of the king, there,was no 
medium. Thhre was, however, no obstacle 
to private brewing. People generally had 
no notion how savingly private brewing 
could be carried on. jDiey saved 30s. per 
barrel, and tbeir proportion of the licen¬ 
sing duty, which produced 600,000il. a 
year. The first difficulty was the cost of 
the apparatus; but ‘M, or 4/. would pur¬ 
chase brewing utensils sufficient for the 
poor and even for the rich man. * If one 
person, could not purchase the whole three 
or four might club their mites and. brew 
in each other’s houses, taking care (for 
there the exchequer stepped in) not to 
sell the beer to one another, but.to share 
tlie produce of their common property. 
He recommended gentlemen to make the 
gift of this apparatus one of their boun¬ 
ties to the people in their neighbourhood. 
The only other obstacle was the supposed 
difficulty in the oporatioh of brewin|(. 
There was a small pamphlet which gave- 
all the instructions necessary on this sub¬ 
ject : it was Mr. Cobbett’s Sermon on 
brewing. He had never knSwn a pe.rsnU 
who Jiud read it, who was. not able to 
compete with the roost. skilful bret^q;:. 
Mean time,* he would recommend tha( 
those who (pit an mtarest^m thqbilJiShouid 
petition for. it. half the act.!viily.w^, 
shown those .had,^^< j^nteres^.io 
prqmott^ the !h^ that^w^ shW^; 
thosp who, .hAd;.>aq intOTAst itr 

the. table'be^.cqy8re(i ,w|th,,iyhq 
J^yerAQlbuc^reds of tbpusiu^/t^ peti- 
tipn^^. bjusel,!^he<should found- 
in>his .plaoe uex^.fessioil^srMtiy.tO'Atoist 
^*3.IWople in obtaining one of. tite..a) 08 t 
Miifmrtant h 00 iis,AS regarded their wedith, 
and he^th,.. and morals, tbft was^ever 
^Bnte||i4y^.A.legulBtui‘e to a people.* 
should now withdraw the bill. 


The Chancellor of the ExchegucmsaxH, 
tha,t ministers were not inimical to tho 
principle.on jvhich the measure proceeded. 
Oh the contrary, the subject had becu 
unde^the consideration of the Treasury, 
and meai^p, lie believed, had been de¬ 
vised to .enable the public to brew a 
middle sbrt.of beer, of- a proper stcengih 
and body, and at-a proportionate duty. 

The bill was withdrawn. 

• • 

Canada Government and Trade 
Biel.} On the order of the day for re¬ 
committing this bill, 

Mr, tVUmot in moving that the Speaker 
do leave 4l)c chair; sqid, that the matter 
of the bill before them might be brought 
under three heads : the first part went to 
alter the constitution uf the provinces of 
Canada, which had been established by 
the act of 1791; the second, to apply iff ' 
Canada the principles uf an extension of 
free trade, which had been sanctioned by 
the bills of Ris right lion, friend; the 
third and last, to settle the appropriation 
of* duties betw'een the two provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada. The last of 
these in order he should consider first; 
bdOause it was the anomalous position of 
the provinces in reference to these duties, 

; that had led to the necessity of remedial 
measures. When the French province of 
Canada was conquered by the British 
'arms, the criminal law of England was 
introduced into the conquered country, 
and the civil law of France was suffered 
to remain, modified by a proclamation 
issued in 1763, and by various ordinances 
subsequently made. The alterations in- 
taoduced into th6 French law by these 
ofdinances, led to anomalies in the law, 
which were remedied by the, Canada act 
of 1774v which restored the French civil 
law to the provincei From 1774 to 1791, 
the goverv^pent of the province had been 
^carried cn by a governor and.a numerous 
executive council, who hhd^t the power 
ofdpcai taxation, the taxes n.iiing imposed 
by the parliament of Great Britain. Pre- 
'viously. to 1791, After the American %var, 
-The. upper part,of the provinces which 
.had been ppmprel^nded under the general 
name of CanajJa, but which 'was not in¬ 
habited, was colonized % American loy- 
'^ists.,. In 1,791,. the Quebec act was 
p«ssea, 4he debates on tvhich took place 
amidst circumstances which were interest¬ 
ing to every Englishman who studied the 
histoiy of hi» country, as they produced- 
'the difference between two great meq^ 

- VOL. VII. 5Q , 
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Mr.‘and Mr. Biirkc. The colony ject, which took place in that Houle in 
was by act divided into two provinces, April, 1791, in whici) Mr. Fox declared 
Upper and Lower Canada. This divi- his approbation of the policy of uniting 
siuii w'as objected to by Mr. ,Fo(x, the tw;p province^ of Upper aotf Lower 
and it was defended on the groui\d that Canada. 'Mr. Pitt in his #cply Mr. 
the inhabitants ol the uppeK part of Fox on that occasion^ stated, that if the 
Canada were as nine to one English- assembly wpro- not'properly constituted, 
men, and that it would be unjust to ' it was subject to revision, afid that^herc 
subject them to the same law the was nothin^^ to hinder tyhe parliament of 
lower province. ,At the same time, when Great Britain from correcting any thing 
separate jirovinces were erected, an which might appear to want correction, 
arrangement was made respecting the He agreed in the abstract principles of 
duties levied in the port of Quebec, which Mr. Fox, but thought th^t they could not 
was the comman inlet to both provinces, conveniently be carried into enect at that 
The duties upon imports into Upper period. The only object of,the present 
Canada did not opioimt to more than measure was, to bring the two colonies 
one-eighth of the duties on imports into into a closer union, by incorporating the 
Lower Canada; and it was therefore con- two legislatures, so that the English lau- 
sidered that the province of Upper Ca- guage, and the spirit of tlw English con ■ 
nada was riot entitled to more than one- stitution might be more completely dif- 
'^eightli of tile revenue. Tills arrange- fused among all classes of their popula- 
raent continued up tp 1797., From that tion. No rights or privileges now enjoyed 
period to the year 1817, the principle of by a"y persons, ip either of the pro¬ 
examination by Custom-hohse officers was vinces, would be, in the slightest degree, 
adopted, in order to ascertain the pro- aflected by the present measure. There 
portion of revenue which Upper Canada was a clause* in the bill which gave the 
was entitled to receive; but this practice, representatives of the executivegovern- 
was found so extrcmelv inconvenient, that meat-a right to speak in the House of 
it was soon abandoned, arid a fifth portibii asserribfy. There was another clause es- 
of the duties was assighed to Upper Oa- tablisbing a qualification for the persons 
nada, for a period of two yedrs. .At the elected, a provision ' which had been 
end of that period pqmmissioQers were omitted in the first &ct. The sum fixed 
appointed to regulate the proportion of updn as a qualification was, liowever, such 
revenue to be assigned to each of these^ as would in no degree ^.minish the ge- 
proviiiccs; but, notwithstanding all the neral competition for such a situation— 
diligence of those commissioners, it was which ought to exist among a free people, 
found impossible to come to a fair adjust- There were .two declaratory clauses, rc- 
ment of the claims of the two colonies.' lating to the clergy and the feudal 
Thu consequence, was, thatoUpper Ca- tenures, the object or which was to abo- 
nada had been deprived of her fair pr»- iSh a system of property, so utterly re¬ 
portion of revenue; and it. was one bf pugnaht to every sound principle of po- 
thu objects ,of this bill' hb'remedy this litical economy. In the clauses relating 
grievance by supplying the means of ar- to' trade, the same policy which had been 
hitratiun. When it appeared to be the pursued in the bill regulating the trade of 
deliberate opinion of the cpui^nijssipaers (the West India polpnies had been agplied 
ul Lower Ganada, that they qould aitivc^ 'ty, the inland tra^e of the Canadas. A 
at no princi|hj; of adjustment, which was dravrback waa allowed on nam imported 
likely to be satisfactory to both' pplpnic^s,' fro*m' ,'West. Indies, wh)?%^ exported ^ 
it was natural for the govcrnnictj^. of^ iHls again f)td^ the jjai^oijlas, to ^mcl^ nc4p- 
country to consider whether sotiip prchei^‘^'.h(fj[>l&joction wbufd made, 

sures might not be adopted,,'\i4iich^*.^ , "Ah*'pb|ebtion had been ptade to this mea- 
uniting the two provinces, and ipcM- 8ur^‘on the ground ithat the, feelings and 
porating tlidr .legislatures', might.conso* ppmiqps of pe^je, had not beeti con- 
lidate ipe interests of the two cojodies,. '8b|tcd :,bqt he, couJd, assure the llouse 
Such a ipb^Ure was suggested, hot le^ ; thaii ^ever^ h'nfl, bbep taken tq pro- 

by genefaVpMhciples of exhediencyi tha'nV cure'jhe bes^,Information osn this subject, 
by the p^es^iiig necessity arising out of that the meapure wa^' .deemed to. 
tiic difijcul^.of adjusting the claitas of ^cidhdly .bape^'em^ t^uboth provinces, and 
‘the two comhteii. „He begged leave to h(»ni|;T<l^te sanction, 

refer to a report of a debate on this sub- of iifpse wno^^froni their |>ositipiK;od ex- 
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perience, were best qualified to appre¬ 
ciate its merits. He concluded by moving, 
" That the Speaker do nojv leave the chair.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh said, that in,ristng to 
* observe* upon flie very able and perspi¬ 
cuous speech of tho% honourable gentle¬ 
man, he hoped it would hot bt imputed 
to disiespect for that honourable gentle¬ 
man if in the course' of his obsCrvatlohs 
he alluded less, frequently to his speech 
than might perhap.s be expected. The 
reason why he should not advert to rqany 
of the observations of the hon. gentleman 
was, becau*se they related to parts of the 
l)ill» in which lie completely concurred. 
The hon. gentleman had justly observed, 
that the tvvo great measures connected 
with these provinces which were intro- 
tluced in the hisf reign,' one at the com¬ 
mencement of the American war, and the 
other at the period of the great confede¬ 
racy against the French revolution, were 
attended with circumstances of great na¬ 
tional interest and importance. The pre¬ 
sent bill was introduced under very dif¬ 
ferent circumstances. Little ^ood seemed 
to be expected, and little evil to be ap¬ 
prehended from it, if any judgment might 
be formed from the tliin attendance of the 
H ouso, which was called upon to consider 
its merits. The Hou^e was now called 
upon, on the 18th of July, to enter fqr 
tlic first time into the discussion of a hilj, 
tlie object of wRich was no less than to 
change the constitution of two great colo¬ 
nies, to abolish their separate legislations, 
and unite them into one. He would put 
it to his majesty’s government, vrhether 
the present state of the House did qoU 
fortiiy the objections wliich he was about 
to make, and which were of a very limited 
nature, to a part of the present bill i All 
he contended for, was six mcgtthsVdelaV) 
with regard to that part of the bill Whicn 
* related! to the incorporation Of thb two 
legislatures: to the other parts of the bill** 
lie had no objection. The bon. gently 
man had diii4ded his measure into ^hree 
partsr Of the first of HheSQi which ap¬ 
plied the principle of a free trade io the 
inland'trade of the two provinces, he 
highly approved; he concurred equally in 
the second part of the bill, Vhich distfi-' 
biited betvirecn the province* of Upper and 
Lower Canada the revenue|*defived fjrota 
the"port of Quebec; he objected only to 
the third branch of the measure j o^r ratii^r 
to the immediate adoption of that third 
branch, ^ich related to the Urtlon of tbd 
two profmees. H^ should move, that it 


be an instruction to the committee to’se- 
parate the two clauses of tlii« bill, which 
incorporated the two provinces from the 
Oilier two parts of the bill. The right lion, 
membe^ for Chichester had that night put 
it to his leafned friend not to press, at that 
late period of the session, a measure attoet- 
ing the property of a coiisidcrablu portion 
of the community. If tin's respect was to 
be shown to tlie b«(ly .o^ publicans and 
brewers lie trustej||||iu might be allowed to 
call upon the House to siiow at least some 
tenderness for the rjghts, tlid privileges, 
the opinions, liio feelings, and even tiie 
prejudices of two g^cat provincos, con¬ 
sisting of several imndrtd thousand inha¬ 
bitants. Tile pedpic of Canada liail in, 
means afforded them of approacliiog tliat 
House—no opportunity of presenting pe¬ 
titions, but they were to be tcikcn at once - 
by surprise, and to have the whole frame 
of their constitution %nd government al¬ 
tered, without boing allowed to express u 
single sentiment or opinion as to the al¬ 
teration. He was anxious that his view 
of this question might nol^ be misunder¬ 
stood. He did not moot any question of 
polijical philosophy as to the relations 
between the government and the peo¬ 
ple; he did.not moot any question of 
constitutional law as to titc cornpclence of 
parliament to make4m4''s which should be 
tynding mi the people of Canada, llis 
owd rqnnion was, that, sucii a power did 
inhere |n parliament, by the law and con¬ 
stitution of England. Such a power was 
perfectly consistent with that dignified and 
noble position which parliament had a right 
to assume as the head of the great English 
coplederation,composed of colonies spread 
over every region of the world. Of all 
powers, however,*this was one nfliicli ouglit 
, to be exercised with ^thc’grcatest forbear¬ 
ance, and mth the greatest regard to the 
feelings aniNnterests of the parties who 
'were to be affected by it. alt was a power 
whleh ought not to be wantolkly or indis- 
crimmateTy exercised, but which should 
be'reserveif for extraordinary occurrences 
'-^to preserve the unity of the empire— 

' to pl^vefit discord between distant de¬ 
pendencies—to regulate the goncral com¬ 
mercial intercourse of every'part of Eu¬ 
rope-above all, to correct any extraor¬ 
dinary act of direct misrule and oppression ; 
which the pfovibcial governments might 
commit. Jt. was by the neglect of these 
principles, and by the rnshness w'itli which 
. the power of parliament^iver our colonies 
was e;tercised, hat America was lost u»' 
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tWs country; and though that loss might proposed, without any notice to thl peo- 
ultimately be 'fto great disadvantage to pic of Canada—upon no evidence—upon 
this country, it reflected the greatest dis- no statement of/acts, but upop a mere 
honour on the counsels which ppodu'ced general argument of expediency, and 
the separation. With regard to the 31st without going through thfi ordina^y forms 
of Geo. 3rd, that act was, of Soursa^ not which were obser;ired with regard to the 
irrevocable, for it was in the nature of all interests of t?ie most petty^rporation in 
law to be revocable by the same authority Englapd, to take away tlie political and 
which enacted it. It was of no import* legal existence of two great colonies, 
mice iherefore ^o refer’to any thing which Was the House in possession of any in- 
had been said in argument in the course formation? Had they heard any evidence? 
of debates in that House. The great Had tiiey heard any thing but the state- 
minister, whose opinion the hon. gentle- ment of the hon.’ gentleman, that sorao 
man had quoted, liad given a very ob- conveniences would arise from the adop- 
vious arid natural answer, namely, that tion of the measure; that thoEnglisli laws 
whatever defects were discovered by ex* aftd language would be more generally 
pericncc, it was in the power of the Icgis* diffused; and that some opprelsive tenures 
laturc to correct. This was not a narrow would be removed? Would the House rc- 
question of expediency limited tb the fuse to pay the price of six months’ delay 
immediate end local eflects of this bill; for that information which they could not 
it was material to consider the general fail to receive ? Were the feelings and in¬ 
tendency of the measure, and the effect cllnations of two great colonics no elo- 
which it would have on, the other coio- ment in the political problem which rc- 
nies and dependencies of the empire. He lated to their incorporation i Were they 
would venture to affirm, as a geaeral to shut out all evidence which related to 
principle of colonial policy, especially ap- their feeling, inclinations, opinions, and 
plicable to the colonies of North America, prejudices? The House was bound to 
that colonies could only be retained, v^en consult the feelings of the people of Ca- 
governed by a loose rein. Whenever Eu- nada, for two reasons; first, because a 
ropean states attempted to pursue a dif- regard to those feelings was essential to 
ferent policy, and to govern distant colo- the happiness of tlip people; and secondly, 
nies by a system of* coercion and terror, bpeause it was essential to the security of 
they were sure to accelerate the separ^- our owti authority. If we disregarded the 
tion which they , endeavoured to {>re- wishes and feelings ofthe people, we should 
vent, and to make that separation ad- expose our own authority to danger, and 
verse which might have been amreable. discover a weakness of which even the 
He would not enter into the question most absolute government, acting on the 
of the liberality of the terms on which principles of common sense, might he 
the provinces were proposed to be united t tasharoed. 'He had hitlierto used no argu- 
he did not even object to the Unlon^' be' ment which mighf not apply to a country 
objected only to its immediate adoption governed by an absolute monarch, suppus- 
He would 'hot inquire inteibe equity and ing that monarch, by some rrre accident 
liberality of the'conditions or the inten-^.o^miraclei:-to be a reasonable and enlight- 
tions with which the'^measure was brought htied man. He would ask, whether any 
forward; for the great quesfibti wai^ .not measure could be conceived more- calcu- 
what werc'^hc intentions of thO mover, but' H'at^d to alarm all our colonies than that 
what was ths general tendency ahdf i^ect is the last week of the se^ion, when not 
of the measure f This was the first *tiii^b ino/e 'fheb 40 or 50 members were pre- 
that the British parliament had preceded sent, a bill'iyiould be introduced to ’effect 
to pass an act for the union or tbh what never yet been attempted by 
legislatures of two colonies. Tlfe.afiteropt an' EngUsh parliament—to aholisb the 
which wa^ made oir the legislature of l^slatores of tw'o great provinces without 
MqP^Chusens excited at tliat timh'ah their Imiowledge or consent? If such a 
universal insurrection throughout North measure were to pass under such circum- 
Amwica. There was t;ot, however, dn stances, Srhtft,security would any of our 
atohr of an island in the West lilies colonies ba'^ that their legislatures might 
possessing the miniature of h tegislaturO, hot be taken away from them by surprise I 
in which that legislature had been in any What security would our West India 
degree altered by the British parliament, Jristhdt have, t]nat betweenKme packet and 
' without thdr Consent; Yet it was now another, the whole form of thFir consti- 
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tutiifli and government might not be to¬ 
tally changed i He felt the force of this 
argum^pt so strongly, that he was asham¬ 
ed of urging* any thing in addition to it. 
He hud indeed heard nothing from the 
hon. gentleman, w^i^h was applicable to 
the only material questidh; (namely, the^ 
iiectviaiiy of immediately passing this mea * 
sure. Was it proper that a measure which 
atiected the .liberties and pecuniary in¬ 
terests of the colony so deeply, should be 
passed at this time—this late period of 
the session ? Was it to be tolerated, with¬ 
out so ntuch as consulting the legislature 
of Canada^ Colonists had a claim to a 
more than ordinary share of the .attention 
of the House. They bad no represen¬ 
tatives of their own in it; .a^ they could 
not, as colopiins, have enyl^al represen¬ 
tation; but that was a stronger reason 
why they should have a moral represen¬ 
tation. The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded, by moving, That It be an 
instruction to the said committee, that 
they have power to divide the stud bill 
into two bills.’* • 

Mr. Ellice felt all the difficulty which 
an attempt to answer the argujnents of 
his hon. and learned friend (sir J. Mack¬ 
intosh) imposed ypon him, and the more 
so as he was obliged to ackno,wledge his 
entire acquiescence in the general prin¬ 
ciples he had laid down. He considered, 
however, thef present case a little beyontf 
the scope of their application, or at least 
as affording, from the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which the Canadas were 
situated, a sufficient justiheation for the 
opparent deviation from them, which ihe 
present proceeding Involved. Accormng 
to his hon. and learned friend, this mea¬ 
sure was to be considered as anaUnneces- 
sary interference with the r^hts of the le¬ 
gislatures of the two provinces, in matrers 
which were either j^rmanently settled, 
or left to their regulation by tbe Quebec 
act, and ITe could not see in the (gate- 
ment of die hon. gentleman (Mr-Wilmot) 
any case of expediency even, much less 
of necessity, made out, which cfidd justify 
passing this bill in tlie present session. 
His learned friend also complained, that 
there were no documents laid before tbe 
House, no expressions, of the opinion or 
feelings of the people |ar whose interests 
it wrb proposed to legislate, and however 
much disposed he might be,, individually, 
to place confid&cein tbe assertions'of the 
hon. gentleman, they could fqrnj no 
ratifklal ground, for the House to proceed 


upon. In so important a bill, witlf such 
precipitation, at such an advanced period 
of the session.. He (Mr. Ellice) admitted 
tilery was great weight in these objections, 
althctf^gh he was not exactly prepared to 
he^ some of them urged by his hon. 
friend. ^As.be (Mr. E.) had originally 
suggested, and pressed the adoption of 
this measure on liis majesty’s ministers, 
as the only one c|.Iculat|^u to proiupte the 
permanent interests both of the colonies and 
tbe mother country, and infinitely prefer¬ 
able to other expedients that had been 
advised, to meet existing difficulties, which 
rendered an application to parliament in 
the presoDt session indispensable, he felt 
it incumbent on him, not only to state 
the reasons which influenced his opinions 
and conduct on the subject, but also to 
explain to the House some^of the circum¬ 
stances which had unfortunatyly delayed 
the introduyztion the bill, and his sur¬ 
prise at the unexpected and hostile oppo¬ 
sition of his Kon. and learned friend. He 
Vj^uld not follow his hon. friend (Mr. 
Wilmot) into all the details be had laid 
before the House. H6 could only con¬ 
firm them fVom his local knowledge of the 
position of the two provinces, and it was 
rather singular, that precisely the diffi¬ 
culties Vrhicb had arjscn between them, 
and which almos( rendered the separate 
administration of their governments in 
futpK impracticable, had been predicted 
by Mr. Fox in 1795, as the necessary re¬ 
sults of the Quebec bill. No person in either 
province, or in this country, connected 
with them, now doubted the impolicy of 
their sepasation, and the question for the 
4iouse to decide was simply, whether they 
would adopt the whole measure of re¬ 
uniting tbein/in preference to commencing 
in this session, a systtm of perpetual in¬ 
terference on the*part of parliament, with 
the proi^edings of their assemblies. At. 
presept roe Upper province^was left with¬ 
out the means of defrayii\g the charges of 
tts civil government, from tbe assumption, 
on thoMart of. the Lower, of her exclu¬ 
sive right to impose duties on importaticn, 
and such restrictions on trade as she con¬ 
sidered expedient, at the port of Quebec, 
the common, and only communication of 
both with the sea. In consequence of 
disputes between tbe legislature and go¬ 
vernor of the Lower province, the former 
had 8Uspende,d all these duties, without 
consulting the sister legislature, and as 
tbe revenue of botiv depended entirely on 
customs raised at Quebec, some measure 
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-was Necessary to remedy this evil, unless 
the House considered, under our oUier 
pressing emergencies, it was expedient, to 
gratify tho caprice of tlie French -dts* 
sembly of .Lower Canada, to pla^ the 
additiontd. burthen of the civil gov^o> 
ment of tliese colonies, on the people of 
tliia country. Previous to 181^, by an 
agreement between them, one>fifth of the 
Mvonvie had bepn afifuropriated to the' 
Upper ' provincO'^^nce ^thnt lime their 
population bad increased; they required 
a larger proportional appropriation, and 
the Lower Assembly met this by refusing 
the forni^r one, and Idling them in the 
words of their own cbmmissiopers, that 
Upper Canada had long consented, as she 
was bound, to the state of dependence on 
the Lower province, which the natural 
situation of tlje latter with respect to the 
navigation, of the St. Lawrence, and the 
right of levying all dt]|;ies within her own 
boundaries, gave her. The only remedy 
the commissioners point Out, was perfectly 
impracticable: that of establishing custotjp • 
houses on the various internal comtaaoni- 
cations, which wduld cost more than the 
revenue collected would limount to. 
They add, that any other arrangement 
would lead to fresh demands hereafter, 
and that the inevitable consequence of 
such repeated discussions, must' be 
serious misunderstandings,' destruction of 
the interests of the two provinces,: w))lch 
were so intimately connected by,the ties 
of allegiance to the same sovereign, and 
their local position.” What bettor argu¬ 
ment coula be adduced in favour of 
present measure, coming as it did .from 
the only party who are supposed indist 
posed to it? But heknew^bis bon. and 
learned friend.wottld answer fH thiSi pCwer 
was expressly reserved, in the Quebec 
act, to regulate the trade, ami that «,btll 
might now be passed on that i^ouqd-,ite 
levy the duties, which the X(Wec. A»»' 
wmbly had allofed-to expire, or-refuaed to 
impose, for the expenses of the -civibgdt. 
vernpient. He must, howevei^jineiollms^ 
that such a measure, as'dtFectiy'jnfringing); 
the,most valuable priv^ge; of an indcH) 
pendent legislature, would produce* much 
more irritatidn,. than an act; hot- 
tended to..deprive any class of peraoni,, 
of rights Jbey: previously enjoyed, but 
which Cs^ly provided tor a fdir extennon 
of those-privileges, to persons, equally .'en-, 
titled.pith the,-FVcQcU population to a fair 
share in the legislatpjtc. Such an extent 
sion y^ould be fully Justified by teferenbe 


to the state of the population and of the 
country, at the passing of the Quebec act, 
and the present time. The population 
of Upper Canada then consisted of about 
10,000 souls; that of the Luw’er prnvince 
of about 300,000., .An Assembly was 
provided fer each, consi^ing of 16 
members for the Upper, and 'Slk for 
the Lower, but with power to add to 
tlieir numbers; ■ by any agt or regula¬ 
tions of their own. . The populations of 
the Upper province, from the administra¬ 
tion of British laws, and the more liberal 
principles applied to its government by 
an English legislature, had. increased 
by ^emigration from this country and 
America, till it now amounted to Italf tlie 
number in ^^ Lower; and as all the in¬ 
crease in 'Lower Canada, <had also been 
English' and Americans, the proportion 
of persons speaking the English language, 
which bad formerly been 30 to ] in both 
provinces, was not now more than Ft to 
i'. In Upper Canada, the legislature had 
wisely passed a bill dividing the country 
into counties, and giving to each county, 
when it should contain 2,000 inhabitants, 
the rigbl of sending one member, when 
4<,000, two members,, to the assembl 3 , 
which now eohsisted of 4-0 members. J n 
Lower Canada, the assembly had been 
alw^a unwilling to extend their numbers, 
fearing a diminution of the French in- 
'terest; and the additional popuintion 
'Which had established Englisit settle¬ 
ments in .the new townships were com¬ 
pletely excluded from any share in the 
reptresentatidn.- 

^bus’^the assembly of Lower Canada 
oonaisted exactly of the number provided 
ih - the: Quebec bill, and there was 
qo probability of their admitting by any 
act-of their o^n, representatives from the 
optional English population, That the 
’{louse might judge of the principles on 
^Whiph tbit ertligl^ned legislature pro- 
cee^dt he would only mentiob^ that any 
(attcbpt'tdInduce them te alter die feudal 
■ieuufts;'' undei^- the^bid French - htw'of 
.ih^Qjistoin of‘-'Paj;ri»;-had^filileil, and that 
ilhchC; ex|)Iod«id 2 ito'every ether cntt&t'iy in' 
-lEluXiqie,/still existed frCm .tbe prejudice 
of the Canadiane against an improvement 
in a'British-eoIoOy. * Looking at uii these 
circuinstantresj and. aS'-it was necessary 
sdme tneasuce'slfdlild be taken to provide 
for.^e government of 'the provineest 
■bad Advised-Mhali of reuniting thenii and 
ama feyri rty. .the 44) members' .of the 
aarammy .ttf .Upper' Canada, with the ^0 
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of th% Lower province, giving to the in¬ 
habitants of the new townships of the 
latter, the right of sending 10 additional 
members, so diattherepresentatiun,might 
be fairy apportioned, and then learving to 
the joint legislator^ the power of still 
farther extending their ounnhers oft the' 
jnincipie of '7he act of the Upper pro¬ 
vince, as the population increased. At 
lirst, certainly,^ some objection had been 
urged to the plan by the provincial law 
officer, who had been sent home to repre- 
' sent the situation of the country, and by 
other persons of considerable weight and 
authority—but, on considering all the 
bearings of tlie case, these persons, in¬ 
cluding tlm chief justices of both pro¬ 
vinces, who happened to be accidentally 
here, were conwnced, the reunion was the 
only measure that promised efficient 
good, and warmly supported it. His ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers then divided, upon pro- 
jiosiiig the present bill, and certainly he 
ii^id grossly, but unintentionally deceived 
them, in leading them to expect the sup¬ 
port, instead of the determined opposi¬ 
tion of his lion, and learned friend, from 
some communications which had,passed 
between them. He had consulted his 
hon. friend, had given him the first draft 
made of the bill, which be bad returned 
to liini, ns he understood, entirely ap¬ 
proving the measure, if the case he tRen 
stated to him^was made out to the sa¬ 
tisfaction of the House. If his hon. 
friend had even hinted the opposition on 
principle, wliicii he now so strongly in¬ 
sisted upon, and which he was free to ad¬ 
mit on general grounds; had coQBiderabl| 
weight, he doubted whether the measure 
would have been proposed. As it bed 
passed through ti second rcading^ how- 
ever, he should now .lamen^ ita failure, 
althoifgli he was convinced toe only cod- 
scquei^cc of delay would be the excite^ 
ment of feelings.of animosity between tlyiv 
English and* Kreneh{iah«d}it«nta.io t^e 
mean time,«and tliat the House ultimately 
^ woidd find it absolutely;^ niec^ssai^ to pass- 
tho bill. After htivitig given'sO'mmch 
encouragement to the measure,'* he 
thiok his bon. and learned friend went 
rather out of his way, and beyond the 
fair scope of the ease, in blazoning it, as 
an act of oppression, and unjustifiable 
parliamentary rigor. diad. listened 
with nauch pleasure - to his splendid 
declamation on the general principles Ap¬ 
plicable to all legislation for our colonitjp, 
but he expected to hear dbUl, giving 


to each Canadian, who possessed aYree 
hold of the value of 51. in a county, or 
10/. in a town or city, the right of freely 
sending his representative to an inde¬ 
pendent legislature, compared to the in¬ 
sane. proc?edings of parliament, in the 
conimencentetlt of our unfortunate contest 
with the iJnited States. He had not suffi¬ 
cient acuteness of intellect to see exactly 
the similarity betvi^ieen tbft act depriving 
the people of Massachusetts of their le¬ 
gislature, end a bill granting to our fellow- 
subjects in Canada, the first and falsest' 
represemoftioii in the world, except that 
which their "neighbours had been^ obliged 
to establisb, after wresting their inde¬ 
pendence from us. He ^Mr. had 
admitted fairly the probability of objec¬ 
tion on the part of the French xnhabitantSy 
and indeed the House ough/ to propeetL 
only on an assumption of its unjiopuiarity 
with them, although he felt assured it 
would be received by them with loyalty, 
and acquiesccu in as a measure which 
mq^t sooner or later have been necessary. 
It would be hailed with gratitude by any 
person in both provinces speaking the 
English iang&age, and after all, it was not 
veFy probable, even if wc did not inter¬ 
fere, that the English and American po¬ 
pulation iiiliabiling the (pimense countries 
watered by the 8t..Lawrencc, would long 
submit to the regulations and government 
lof French oligmchy which had now 
possession of the Quebec assembly. 
What object had ministers in this mea¬ 
sure I Was it to maintain the control of 
the executive ? The establishment of a 
legislature of 100, members was not the 
liffiely means to attain that end, unless the 
ctmduct of its officers, was strictly directed 
to the generaMntercst of the, provinces. 
Iir all the cases brou^t forward by his 
ban. and learned friend, in illustration of' 
his argumirnt, some supposed object of 
the British parliament wgs sgnght for tif 
the.-expense'of>’tho^ cotdfii^s. This ob-'' 
jeeftion surely could''n 0 t apply to the pre- 
'sent'billftkthere was not evert the appear¬ 
ance of a separate interest, and the House 
' were called upon-to act'in this case, more 
as umpires to settle the disputes of the 
two provinces, and to apportion to each 
their fair share of weight in the joint ad¬ 
ministration of'their own affairs, than in 
any respect to^lnterfere in them. Allow¬ 
ing all reaspnable weight to the objection 
bf his ;bon. and learned friend, would it 
equally apply to good measures as to bad;’ 
-and by his own admission he thought the 
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present measure a good one—or to a pro¬ 
ceeding on the partofparliament, sccupng 
in the fullest sense the popular rights 
of the colonists, to one curtailing, or 
abrogating them ? His hon. and learned 
friend’s sole difficulty, appeared that of 
not having the expressed opinions of the 
people of Canada before them, and he* 
(Mr. E.) admitted they must proceed on 
an assumption of the oMection of the 
French population, but if the act took 
from tiieni no rights thepr possessed, they 
could complain of no injustice, and all 
the House could gain by now deferring 
the proceeding, was the excitement of 
irritation, and prejudice to th^ tneasure, 
which might render its adoption in 
another session, although its policy wa's 
generally agreed to, inexpeaient, and 
dangerous to the tranquillity of the colo- 
‘nies. The 'strongest objection he felt 
was the period of the sessiop, and delays 
bad occurred, entirely unforeseen, either 
by the hon. gentleman opposite or him¬ 
self, and arising from unavoidable causes, 
which it was unnecessary to state to *the 
House. But th^ House must not, there¬ 
fore, suppose, that the measure was 
hastily or inconsiderately brought fl>r- 
\v‘nr(l. It had occupied the attention of 
hi.s majesty’s ministers very 'early in the 
year, and one great jn^ducement to pro¬ 
ceed, was the accidental presence of the 
most competent and weighty local au-^ 
thoritics, who bad oil given their sanction 
to, and assistance in preparing the bill. 
The expected support of his hon. and 
learned friend, was, another motive 
with him for urging his ^ hon. friend 
opposite to introduce' it, and certaialy 
nothing had so much occupied hid), 
as the intimation of soipe doubt sug¬ 
gested, bdt not strongly'insisted upon, 
by his hon. and leanrned friend on the 
second reading. From his J^r. J?'s.) 
local knowledge of the circui/stances'and 
situation of flje colonies, nothing appeared 
to lii in so impolitic as suspense or besitatioo, 
after proceeding so far, or ind£;ed, after 
tho measure had been once determined 
upon by his majesty’s government, and 
communicated to the public. Hc there¬ 
fore, still truUed the House would adopt it, 
andil;i|tt,liU hon. and learned friepd would 
be p^fdilcd upon to withdraw his op¬ 
position. His hon. and learned friend said, 
as far as he could judge, the terms of the 
proposed union were fou an^ equitable; 
ne eould assure, him, that its policy was 
approved of by every person in E^land 


connected witli Cai:ada, and that the 
most important benedts were anticipated 
from it by all those, whose experience nnd 
knowledge of theft country, made them 
roost capable judges of its interest,, How 
long these provinces might remain depen- 
dentson tlii^ c Junt 1 !'y^' or how long it was 
for the interest of both, th£l they §;hould 
continue her colonics, was a question of 
some doubt and difficulty. He was con¬ 
vinced, thatin whichever light this question 
was viewed, the present measure, the more 
it was examined, would found just and' 
expedient. At present, if onL' province 
refused to levy the means of providing for 
the administration of its civil government, 
we*bad no choice, except tliat cf defraying 
the expense ourselves, or entering into a 
system of contention which must end, as 
that which had been tried, previous to 
the American revolution. The other 
province might, in the mean lime, be dis¬ 
posed to do every thing that this eoimtrv' 
could wish or desire. We could not by 
withdrawing our military proteclion iVom 
both, abuudon our fellow subjects, who had 
in all respects proved themselves worthy of 
and entitled to our support, to a state of 
anarchy, the necessary result of t!u ir con¬ 
tinued discussions on their separate righ;.^. 
If, on the contrary, after having by the 
present bill united them under one govern¬ 
ment, and given them the mo'^t ample 
means of providing for the administration 
of it, by a legislature fairly and freely 
chosen from all classes of their socict}', 
this difficulty should arise, the great 
question of policy, whether it was advis¬ 
able with reference to the interest and cha- 
^cter of both couiutries, to continue the 
connexion between them, on its present 
princi]>le, might be calmly and dispassion¬ 
ately considered and settled. We should 
by the present bill have given to our 
British fellow-subjects, without injustice to 
t^eir Canadian brethren, their fair share 
in the legislature of the country, and 
there cbuld be no doubt of i^s rapid im- 
bro^etbent, whether dependent on or in¬ 
dependent of Great Britain, under the 
I more ehlightened and liberal principles, 
which had characterized hitherto, the pro¬ 
ceedings of the assembly in the upper 
province. .He),could only again implore 
The House to enable government to carry 
into effect th^lf'libegfm intentions with re¬ 
spect to the ' Canadians, by passing the 
bilSi now before them. * 

Mr. Cqtcrqfi said, tlie measure might be 
necrasary end fi||ht, but it was di^oo im- 
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portsyit a nature to bo carried at this 
period of the session, and without notice 
being given to the parlies interested. 

Mr. Bright accused the advocates of 
the bill of sophistry, and stood* u^fon the 
great Canadian statute, which allowed the 
assemblies of the cefionies .to make laws. 


Housd of Commons. The law by which 
a constitution was given to Canada was 
intended as a permanent measure. It was 
under that character recommended from 
■ the throne, and so acknowledged by every 
branch ol^the le^slature. They were now 
about to take away what the legislature 
liUli deliberately conferred. Would not 
that very ^measure, compared with 4be 
silence observed, excite the greatest dis¬ 
content, if tlicfe existed, as he believed 
there di'l exist,' a sense of spvMt amongst 
file t'amnlians? It was purely an Upper 
C.ii'ii.to bill, liaving for its object to tle- 
stro t!ie inllnence of the Lower Provinces, 
and give a decided superiority to the Pro¬ 
test,mi over the Catholic population. If 
tliey took away the legislature from Ca¬ 
nada, nliu: security woulif every other 
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high commercial interests would justify 
such an interference; and it hall become 
nec&ssary for the peace and tranquillity of 
these provinces, as measures h,'id already 
taSen place which had produced great ir- 
ritatioti. In the very act of the Slst 
Geo. fird, Ivhich gave to Canada a repre- 


subject .to .the revision oT the British Lsentatiye>system, the subsequent iuici po¬ 


sition o? the legislature of Great Britain 
was contemplated. In subsequent sta¬ 
tutes, with respecteto Ca«mda, parliament 
Iiad acted upon that principle. Wjth. re¬ 
spect 10 the time at which the measure 
was proposed, this objection*was too fre- 

S uently; in the lack of argument, urged to 
efeat a bill, the beneficial tendeney of 
which coutd not be controverted. 

Mr. Denman limited his objections to 
the measure, to the simple grbimd of the 
advanced period of the session, and the 
thin attendance of members.* '• «. 

TfieMarquisof Londonderry contended, 
that the latcAess of «the session ought not 
to prevent them from adopting a measure 
witich would confer upon the Can.ulas a 
great advantage. If governnicnt had not 
been strongly impressed jyitli a convictipa 


Bri:ish eulony have ? Wliere was the ; that the ph'^nge contemplated by this 
; (if Jamaica or of any otbeo of our j measure was anxiously wished for in both 
W'ost India dependencies? He protested ’ the Canadas, it would never have been 
any such violation of the rights of J submitted .to the consideration of purlia 
Br.iish subjects. These rights were ia- 
aiienablc, und lie could not acknowledge 
those grounds of expediency on which it j^ummittee. 

The* House divided 


was sought to violate them. 

Mr. iioulburn observed, that the ob¬ 
jections urged against thebili, were founded 
on a misconception of its object. It did 
not contemplate any such change as its 
opponenis assumed. 'I'be great object of 
the bill was, to proviiftjfor an incorporat¬ 
ing union between the two provinces. 
The (]ucstiun then resolved itself into 
three parts. First, whetbei* the parity 
roent possessed tlio power to interfere; 
secoriVlly, n bether tbgre existed that ex¬ 
pediency wh^ch justified that, interferenci; 
and, lastly, whether the present advanoed 
period of fhe session jvas a sufiiciaiit .ar¬ 
gument to delay an ip^erforence, .urhich,' 
on every other ground, wa$ mqsi bp{iq$- 
ciai I At to the first point, it' waa undis¬ 
puted that parliament possessed the pqfyer- 
The constitution of CTitnAd^ resteiljon an 
Act of parliament, which .aet had de^royed 
the pre-existing .constjtutjbn . 0 ^ tji.at co- 
The next piupt.w^, wbetber'or 


ment. He therefore tnisted that gentle¬ 
men would allow'the bill to go into a 
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Ayes, 48; Noes, 
The bill was then committed. 


HOUSE OF LORBS. 
dFrida^, Jtdy 19 . 

^RISH Insurbection Bill.] The 
.Sari of Liverpool ^ose 'to move the 
second reading*of this bill. He.suid, there 
was no disposition, in flic government of 
Ireland to exercise unduly the power 
which ii; unfortunately necessary to 
give, nor Co retain it mqfflent jonger. 
than the safety of the country required. 
But the dispatches from the lord-lieutc- 
napt slid^Pecb that though trhnqtiillUy and 
security to property had beeft ensured by 
the act, there was reason to apprehend 
the a>.oat injurious effbets would take 
place vyere it to be sus'pendeif. 

, The. Marquis of Lansdown, though he 
fulmitted the gnoeasure to be necess.iry, 
conaidgfed hitnself Bound to enter his 


not"there existed, tbst state, eupcdiqpcy ' prqteat^a^inst continuing to i ct on 
which .Remanded*sudi an interference i ' principle of this bill ; which was the qff- 
It Was {sdtmttcd that thecdnw<k^attPA*of j spriiw of, a system o^paUiation of evils,' 

vot. vii, ' i s.ft 
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unRqcompanicd with any parliamentary 
evidence of an intention to adopt means 
for tlie Temoval of those evils. It was 
Stated, that the Insurrection act^Iiat]^ a 
temporary effect, but that the morncnt its 
operation was withdrawn from a district, 
thp same evil recurred. Thus^'it was evi¬ 
dently no remedy. It was to Uijp full' 
protection of the law, and to a conviction 
of that protection in the minds of the 
people, that thetr Idrd;.htp8 must look for- 
tranquilli^. 

Lord Elle/ihorough, though he disap¬ 
proved of the principle of the bill, felt 
himself bound to agree to it, as it afforded 
a protection which the people of Ireland 
were by habit bfought to expect. In 
giving bis qonsent to this bill, he held the 
government to be distinctly bound to in¬ 
troduce measures of conciliation.^ 

'Pie Earl cf Limericlf said, that if the 
bill did icot pass, there would be no se¬ 
curity for the lives hnd prdpei^y of the 
loyal inhabitants of Ireland. 

Lord RedesdaU supported the bill, on 
the ground of immediate necessity. The 
cause of the evil of which pll complained, 
was, that the law bad nev^r.h^en pro¬ 
perly administered-in Ireland. The con¬ 
sequence was, that, the character of the 
people of Ireland was affected- by ,t}iat 
mal - administratioi:. 

The Earl of Darnleg gave his consent 
to the bill under the same quali^cation, 
as other noble, lords. He expre8rc.d a. 
general confidence fn the' lioble marquis- 
at the head of the government oflreland. 
With regard to Ireland, np real good 
could he expected from .palliatives. It 
was necessary to go to the *Voo{t of .tj^, 

• -h' • ‘ * 

The Earl of Donoughndire gi^ve his re- 
Ittctant assfift to this mei^.ure, s^.otie of 
imperative necessity. ^Tjbat' Ireland .hgd 
been long and crnelly^tpis-gbrnn^ jo^fv 
a notorious fact; but th,e.qtt^iqn :]aeee; 
tvas, what dhuldhe done. in,t,qe^fpi^ ,«^ 
a lawless and goiv^rfulcbnfedieracy ag|iii|^ 
nit order. Suph a state of Jtl^gl', wuat, 
be nut down, and ' he dtaspelted^ 
to admit, that there was no pthen fvay pr 
ni^eiing the existing eyil tj^pn t^y jqspi^. 
idg to such a measure as tog prqsepiu, 

'fhe, Earl of Rosstyn faared, tliat„lhgk' 
present Measure partook mere ,the.cliaf, 
racter df a permanent thaq a tempprary; 
regulation. He objected lb tiib'i||il,.af 
giving ah excessive power tb tile' ti^gis- 
trates, without'providing any redress, for 
tbg people in case Of. Us abuse.,. ^ . .. 


The Earl of Rodeti supported the bill, 
as the measure most likely to restore the 
tranquillity of Iceland, and attributed the 
evils under which she lahoureu to the 
number of absentees. ^ 

Lord Holland said, that if he could 
confide to any man such frightful and un¬ 
constitutional powers as wde* granted by 
tliis bill, he would confide them to the 
noble marquis at the head of the Irish go¬ 
vernment. The powers, hot^ever, that were 
granted by the insurrection act, he would 
never again grant to any individual. Hehad 
once in his lifeaupported such a bill; but, 
without any affectation, he would say, 
that the vote which be had given in sbp- 
poVt of it, lay like a- lump of lead upon 
his mind, and was the only act of his po¬ 
litical life, of which, uppn a retrospect 
he sincerely repented. One of his ob¬ 
jections to the bill was, the enormous ex¬ 
tent of its powers. Allowing that they 
were necessary, still he would ask, why 
was not the bill conferring them accom- 
4>anied by some measure of a conciliatory 
nature ? Onp noble lord had attributed 
tnttch of the evil in Ireland to the want of 
respect paid to die laws by the population 
of that'country. He would, however, ask, 
were the laws themselves respectable? 
So long as they were of a nature like that 
, upon their table, they would never excite 
respect in tlie breast either of the people 
or the magistracy. As aiVi English gen- 
fJeroan, he would say, that if such a bill 
'were passed in England, he would imme¬ 
diately throw up his commission as a ma¬ 
gistrate ; because he was convinced that 
no one could execute it without becoming 
»worse man, and ^a worse subject to a 
free government. The bill placed arbi¬ 
trary power in the hands of those who 
w,qre. likely to. abuse it, sometimes from 
|j^r, and at other times from a wish 
'tq: takn revenge* Indeed, be would 
rather confer such authority as if gave 
u^n .tlie milhMy officers of. the Crown, 
than upon those whom it employed in 
Irf^nd in a civU capacity. 1*116 bill was 
Icifdc^ated.to .aggravate all the evils under 
'which 'Ireland at present laboured. He 
jtt^efqre eould n.ofr consent to the passing 

' v^e,hill wa^read a second time. 

* - - - 

' S O M MQ,Ns.,, 

; nV 7 19- 

j^EAMw Boatcs.— EoRaioNxas. at 
Lord Binning >|M|Mnted 
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a petition from the coach proprietors, the seeds of perpetual regeneration.* Tor 
innkeepers, and others, in the high road the.very reasons for which the measure 
from London to Dover, complaining of was solicited, it might bo shown to be im- 
tlie injill'y which they* sustained hy pojitic^ and unjust. If the ordinary law 
steam gessels going direct , front London was not sufficient fur repressing the plots 
to France. They prayed that a tax might and machinations of aliens, when any ex.- 
be imposed on Steam Boats. , traordinary danger arose, the minister 

Mr. Huds9n Garneysaid, that as the ’might refy upon parliament to afford him 
present discussion seemed to involve all powers equal ro the emergency. If pro., 
grievances which did and did not arise jects against foreigii states were concert- 
from steam bodts. He should address the ing here, it woulu be amply sufficient to 
right hon. gentleman opposite on one preserve the bonds of amity, that the en- 
‘ connected with his department; nan\ely; terprise should be communicated through 
the compalling all foreigners to exchange the medium of the established envoys, 
their papers^ and take up their passports The bill had the effect of producing a 
at\jravesend, to their great personal in>^ degree of^suspicion apd distrust in the 
convenienoe, as they are obliged to*go minds of strangers, wholly inconsistent * 
there the day before the vessel sails, with their previous notions of British hos- 
and either wai( its arrival or return to pitality and generosity. 

London, whefe, it should appear, the alien Mr. IVctkcrell argued, t!mt the principlo^ 
office would much more naturally have of the Alien bill was as old as tl^c consti* 
been the place for them to apply But, tution of the^ountr^. It was a power in* 
within a very few days, a foreigner of berent in the Ctoun from the earliest 
high rank had applied to, but was periods. Ever^ state in its 6rst rudi- 
answered, he must go to Gravesend, and‘ ments must have the right to admit, ex- 
might then come back, and embark in clutle, or send away those who were not 
London if ho pleased. Mr. G. said, he its subjects. Magna Chofta, in terms, ap* 
did not mean to make of this a vera seri- plied to merchant strangers only; and 
ous evil, but it was a species of v&ation they could not come, but under the safe 
of which the English would very loudly conduct and protection of the king; by 
complain, if subjected to it in any foreign which in fact was meanUthc king’s license, 
country. • There were between li? and 20 statutes, 

Mr. Secretary Peel said, that he Ifad from the time of Magna CImrta to the 
that very murqing given directions to re- vreigh of Henry 6th, in which provision was 
niedy the inconvenience Goriinlained of. madSIPbr the admission into our ports of 
He tvas aware that steam Doats from merchant strangers only. How, then, 
London to France had been running for could gentlemen contend, that a right, 
some time, but he wished to wait until specifically granted for the purposes of 
he saw whether they were liliely to be- trade, coulq be extended generally to 
come permanently established. Finding .persons having nothing to do with trade? 
that they were likely to continue, he had OMgna Ghana gave the right of safe con- 
that morning given directions at the dudt[to those svho came l>e|e to trade; 
Custom House, that {>^ports sho\ild be bfcit it went no farther.* This fcas the in- 
there delivered to- foreigners,*in'order tef .terpretation given So the passage by sir 
prevent the'necessity of their going to 'Matthew Hale, and oilier eminent men. 
GravdSlend. There wa^a curious document now in 

Mr. Gurnm expressed himself satisfied ’ existence, from which it Spp^red, that in 

* ' the reign of Edward 3rd, a*safe conduct 
AjtiBMs ftaGULATiox On the' was give^d a merchant of Bourdeaux “to 

' order of the day for the. tb^d reading of come here to prosecute his affairs;” 
this bilj, ; ^ *•' ^ which showed that the power to allow 

Mr,.-jBer»a^ expressed hfs strong disi>- or to prevent the entry of foreigners into 
approbation of the principle^and details of' this country had been ancianriy exercised 
the measure^ It. wassivotlortger called'for by the Crowns If a merchant were coming 
by any foreign war, bujLWie ground on ihere,-nOttO’prosecute treason, but to prq- 
Which it rested ^as,,\hai7fr was Jjecessary sedute his tiiade, it would, lie admitted, 
for the-sake of preserving jqur friendly bb^'wfdhg fo pfeyehC him; but tlio ques- 
relations with bonkitimalstafes. He can* tibici-was, sfhethdl- the state had, or J^had^, 
tended,'shat though it was'bnlv-to. con* not'the'right th 'ex^r'c|fe ijiis power.'pver,. 
tinue fMAivo yean) it contained in'hSdff aliens? Whs language, which evidently 
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poihtctl at persons acting in a mercantile 
characier, to be enlarged to the extra¬ 
vagant iitpits to which the genius or fiincy 
of Ids learned friend (sir J. MackiEtosb) 
wished to extend it? His learned fiiend 
had argued, that this privilegenwas given 
to foreigners, not only for tlie purpose ni 
trade, but that the constitution granted it 
to all person), who pleased to make use of 
it. He denied the trutii of this proposi¬ 
tion. If persons came here simply to 
trade, it would certainly be a breach ol 
Magna Cliafta to remove them; but he 
would on that principle graft this propo¬ 
sition, that persons jtoming here were 
amenable to the coercive pover which 
' every state possessed ; and if they resided 
here under the mask and pretence of 
trading, but really with intent to acts 
injurious to .the community, they might 
be sent (Out of the country. It was 
prdper to inquire w4iat the antecedent 
practice of the constitutioi^ was, in order 
to discover whether they were violating a 
principle indigenous to it. He must cqn- j 
tend, that the game principle which an-! 
ciently previiiled was still in existence, 
unless it could be shown tha£ it had been 
repudiated and thrown away. Had not 
the state the same power over uliens that 
it always had ovef the natural-born sub¬ 
jects of the Crown ? .1^ it appeared that 
it had always exerciseiT a similar power 
over the natural-born subjects gg, tKe' 
Cl own, it must follow, that it had a right 
to use a congenial and analogous autho¬ 
rity over aliens. If he could prove that 
the Crown had the authority to say to its 
natural-born subjects, Y&a shall not 
quit the kingdom,” or, being absent, 
command their return, then be brou^t 
those who opposed the.hfill to this mom 
strous absurdity-t>that it' exercised a 
power over its natbral-bem subjects 
which it could not enforce re^p^ct 
to aliens'—<hat ,it was stronig' where it 
ought to be^weak, and weak tthere^ it 
ought to be strong. Strong where it doght 
to be weak, by exercising' a4^ower of 
coercion over its naturat-Dom subjectfc 
abd abridging their rights;'but Weak with 
respect to aliens, wlio^ though not equal 
candidates for fkvour, were left in ‘ the 
possession of that privilege of which the 
natural-born subject was deprived. He 
would not contend that the alien should 
be placed in a worso situation than the 
natUral-born subject; but he must arguh 
* that the latter ouglit at least to enjoy as 
dilttensiyc a privilege as the former. He 
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was surprised to hear the learned meilnber 
•for Lincoln (Mr. J. Williams) say, that 
the writ ne exeat regno originated in a dark 
age; that it was only to be found in some 
hole or corner of the constitution.< Fitz- 
herbert, whose authority was highly re- 
I spected, gave It laborious statement of tlie 
power and effect of the writ he, exeat 
regno. That writ might be applied ; first, 
to prevent any persons frqm leaving the 
kingdom; 2nd, to prevent the departure 
of any‘^particular individual; and, .Srd, 
if parties were 'abroad, the power of re-' 
call existed, by letters under 'the great 
or privy seal. The writ might be issu,ed 
byibe lord chancellor, ex arbitrio’, by the 
secretary of slate, or the keeper of the 
privy seal. Lord Hale, by his annoiutions, 
sanctioned the doctrine laiJ down in Fitz- 
herbert. A case in which the existence 
of this controlling power was peculiarly 
manifested occurred in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, and ivas to be found in Dyer’s 
Reports. There a merchant left the coun¬ 
ty without license, under the .'>‘h of 
Henry 2nd, 'which permitted none but 
nobles, soldiers, and merchants, to leave 
the coqntry. Complaint was made of his 
departure, and the queen referred it to 
the judges. The question was, vilTicther 
be went abroad for the purpose of trading, 
or for general residence; and the judges 
held, that as he was a merchant, he had a 
right to go abroad. In the'.ime of James 
1st, sir T. pugdaie went to Venice, and 
refused to obey the king’s letters of recall. 
Prior to his going abroad, he had made over 
his property to a friend. It was questioned 
i(jiether the'propcrty thus made over could 
Ira forfeited on account of his conduct; 
but the Court of Exchequer found that it 
was'forfeitable. This showed that the 
Crown liad^exercised the power of in¬ 
flicting a penalty on' a natural-born sub¬ 
ject for remaining out of the reahn. In 
1^16, in the reign of George 1st, lord 
W^rt'on, who had been created a duke 
for the attachment he had mrnifested to 
the reigning f^ily; changed his political 
;ifei||timent8) and atfended at the court of 
St;-Germain’s. He was recalled, but . he 
raftised to obey the order, and condsca- 
tlofl'of hie property ibllowed. Here they 
foiihd that latept pow«r in full operation, 
which they weter told wo one ever' hdard 
of,'except in l^d' '* dark periods of tbexon- 
tututiou.” ' The'y would hnd that it had 
be^n resorted to in all times and ages, 
dqwnto the reign of Geo. lst.~H0"would 
nexf'itiquire into thc'power vm'^h the' 
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state *had over aliens. Lord Hale ex> 
plained that point fully in his inquiry into 
the rigli]^ol‘ the Crown to open and shut 
the ports of* the kingdom at pleasure. 
Now, surely, i£ the Crown had & right to 
keep out ships, it ^ad also authority to 
keep out those who *wer» epibarked in 
them.* Lor*d*Hale spoke of the Crown as 
the bearer of tho.keys of all the ports and 
havens in the Country. He could cite 
various letters from the liite of Henry 3rd, 
which had been directed hy the Ctown to 
' the governor of Dover, the archbishop of 
Canterbui^, and others, to prevent fo> 
reigners frog) coming into this country in 
time of peace. If they ventured here^ it 
was orderetl that they sitould be sent back. 
At various periods this power was vigi¬ 
lantly exerted to prevent emissaries frona 
the See of llome coming to England. 
TI)is was a clear proof of the exercise of 
that authority which they had been told 
never existed. But it was quite evident, 
that in soitre branch of the constitution 
that power always did exist, to prevent 
individuals wlio were not merchants from 
coming liure. From a curious letter, to 
be found in sir Dudley Digby’s compila¬ 
tions, it might be seen, that queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s lawyers conceived that the right of 
dismissing aliens b'eionged to the Crown. 
The letter contained instructions which 
the earl of Worcester was ordered to esfrry 
to sir F. Walsirigham, then minister at the 
French court. The French king had com¬ 
plained that Elizabeth had received into 
her dominions the relics of the Hugooot 
party, after the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew. He demanded, ‘‘ not only that they 
should be admonished, but that they 
should be commanded to return." Sir F. 
Walsingham was directed to eatpQStulate 
will) the French king; and the instruc<r 
tions were signed by lord Burleigh anA 
sir Smith. Those instructions con- 
taineu the following passage:—“ It Utbe 
privilege of 6reat Britain to receive ex^s 
of France and every other country i but if 
they attempt any thing to. the disquietude 
of the realm, they aVe setit away/'- A 
case occurred in the rdgn of James-1 at, 
where the court ^ Spain, reroonistrated 
ngainst the expulsion of a^paniardiJirom 
ihia country. The ansiyer was, -‘f that 
he had been intriguing in tlie court." At 
the same time, some, lod’-^orn Irishman 
Insulted sir C. Cornwallis, our aihbaasador 
in Spain. He, however, did not reqflest 
that ,th^ offender should be removed 
to D^brin, but merely desir^ thafti Ke 
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should be lectured in privatc.—He^ent 
abqg with gcullcuten on the other side in 
their feelings and principles respecting 
tilts byi; but ho could not go along wiUi 
thera^in saying that we abrogated the. 
laws, and ^rnished the glory of our an- 

f istors, in advocating this doctrine. 

liens could not be domiciled in thU 
country. Hmv was that consistent with 
the rights alleged to be^iveu by Magna 
Ciiarta? They were entitled, it was con¬ 
tended, to live in this country; yet they 
must live under vines and fig trees, anj 
sheltered only by the canopy of heaVepi^ 
Merchants only were by law alj^owcd, to, 
have houses. If the ^ower of sending 
aliens out of tlie country was possessed 
only by the king and the parliament, then 
they might misconduct themselves while 
parliament was not sitting, without any 
power of sending them away. Ho agVeed 
with gentlegien 0 Q|)usite, that if aliens 
were sent out of this country because 
they were Un^npular at foreign courts, 
then the powers of the act were abused. 
That they should be accused of offences 
in foreign countries, wifs no reason fpr 
refusing them protection here. The regi¬ 
cides of Louis 16th, if they had sought 
shelter here, ought not to have been sent 
away. Exiles fur crim^ ought to find an 
asylum in this country. Tlie criterion 
was, whether (his* state was likely to be 
injured by their presence. 

Mf.* Denman ^id, that though he was 
not sanguine enough to believe tliat there 
waa any ehknee of defeating this measure 
in the p;;esent.session, he still hoped that 
it might be repealed in the next. With 
reSpeef to the objfict and tendency of this 
bffi, the feelings of his learned friend 
were involuntasily engaged qp the side, of 
those who opposed it r and hd could,not 
help thinking that *tbi8 avowal had- done 
him mor«( credit, both us an English 
lawyer and^ gentleman, thamany of tlie 
arguments, however aebte br ingenious, 
which he had urged in Us support. Cer¬ 
tainly, i^this were merely a bill for mo¬ 
difying nod regulating an ancient preru- 
'garivc of the. Crown, his learned friend 
would be entitled |o Consider it as a boon 
to foreigners,, .mstead of .afl act of op- 

{ iression. He tigd always considered the 
ine of argument talieii by his learned 
friend ns involving a question of mere an¬ 
tiquarian researcl)but even upon this 
feeble and ‘idsuflicient ground, lie was,pre¬ 
pared to meet.the sqypurters of the bill.* 
His learned friend admitted, that ho could 
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not f^nd ip any historian, lawyer, or com¬ 
piler, a single authority to sIjow that this 
daint of prerogative was recdgnised ds a 
part of the law of England, This con¬ 
cession involved the wliole argumerit, for, 
if there was no such testimonial 'to be 
found, it was surely not tod' much to 
infer that such a prerogative, formed nif 
part of the law of the land. His learned 
friend had said, that the same reasoning 
might be equally applied to the writ d* 
ne exeat regno, and that there was no evi¬ 
dence of its frequent or modem exercise. 
But, was his' learned friend prepared to 
contend that there was no more evidence 
of the writ of ne exeat-regno, than of the 
alleged prerogative of the Crot/h, to send 
aliens out ol the country ? There was 
not a single compendium of law, in which 
the prerogative of the Crown to restrain 
subjects fronn-leaving the realm was not 
mentioned. In Comyn^s Digest, mention 
was made of the writtt ne exAt regrio and 
revertatur in regnum. But if thejr lobbed 
to the head of * Alien,’ either in that 
work or in Bacon’s Abridgment, uidto 
the enumeratioR,.of all the disadvantages 
under which aliens laboured, not the 
slightest intimation would'be found pt 
their being expellible from the country 
at a moment’s warning, at the caprice of 
a minister of the^ Crown. Aliens whre 
undoubtedly disqualified by the low of 
England from holding land: but it surety 
could never be the intention of otse» an¬ 
cestors, who gave them the right of re¬ 
siding in this country, to deny them the 
shelter of a home. The right of aliens 
to sue in all personal actions was reebg- 
nised by the law of EnglbnB; and 
right was wholly incompatible With tke 
a^itrary power of sending, them out of 
the country? during'the’^osecutioh of 
their legal claims. Hr* Fox' strenuodsly 
denied that such a power ekis^ in the 
Crown. Mr. Pitt never assert^ it;''t^d' 
Mr. Burke Vdmhted'thoit it ims 'on^ to 
be conceded uider circunntahhes oref-' 
treme necessity. Net Wshigle Statute'fo- 
ferring to aliens made the Sllghffet iheti- 
tion of the existence of'thhl ahppbs^d 
prerogative in tlie Cro#hi jjrocfa-| 

mations wers^ regarded »hy Cfoke 

agamst'^ law of the land; add the Hfi- 
jeetiossio diem received adtHtiouaT cdi^- 
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Maghft Charter ought to he repea^^^hi^ 
this,<:/]aw .'ought nor to he passed;^’ Hd' 
dei9^ that tEnre wasany analogy h'et#eihi 
kbit law and exeat regndi' The 


question came to be, who was the person 
who was to be sent out of the country ; 
and that would he found to depend upon 
the will of the government. ^The'jinpres- 
sion qpoR foreigners’ inin^s as l^o the 
measure might be seen from what had 
taken place in jthe latie queen’s case with 
respect to Murietti. Many hliciis had re¬ 
quested not to be brought forward as 
witnesses on her majesty^s behalf, from an 
apprehension that their evidence might 
cause the act to be enforced against them. 
In the case of alien jurors, the effect of 
the bill would be still more dangerous. 
He really thought that its existence would, 
in any cause where governmcht was pr6- 
secctmg, give a legal ground of,.cha]lcnge 
to the defendant.* Where was the ne¬ 
cessity for the bill? Arbitrary power 
might always be asked for us desirable; 
but it was not because it was convenient 
that it therefore ought to be granted. He 
saw nothing to apprehend from what had 
been called the ruining of empires. That 
We had lost America would not now be 
considered as absolute ruin. That South 
America was separated from Old Spain, 
was not an event pregnant with very dan¬ 
gerous consequences. From the downfal 
of the Bastile, and of the Inquisition, and 
qf the principles which had supported 
those establishments, he augured nothing 
hut^idvantage to the world. He should 
I vote against the present roepsure, because 
he,thought it most injurious both to the 
honour and to the interests of England. 

Sir R, Wilson opposed the bill as a dis¬ 
grace, to the national character and as a 
measure not resorted to in France. In- 
stdneea of the abuse of the act might be 
stated in numbers, witness the case of ge¬ 
neral Gpurgpud, sent out of the country 
Upon thfe deposition of a wortliless indivi- 
‘ diialto whOnf-he owedmoney. Witness the 
treatment, not only of Napoleon living, 
but of Napolijon dead. Hewouldf'read 
n ^aper, signed by count Mt^ntholon, in 
'Whlqh the count declared, that, the exe¬ 
cutors had, at St. Helena, Ordered, a 



_ 'JioWk ‘woh)rd ^t'illqw f.o be pieced bn. 

firmati^' from Magna €l|airta; ' Either the Hbfflp, Und'whaTd ndj even per/mttipi 

ft,.,.. 30..11 flljO^ ||Ltld ‘ 

^Opou 
lassed. 
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Durlfetn would move for its repeal in the 
next. 

Coloijpl Stanhope felt convinced that 
no person would object to it, had 
not dvie something wrong in Iti^ own 
country. He would beg* leave to ask the 
gallant gentleman, by whft law he had 
been ^ertt diiT of France ? 

Sir R. Wilson, replied, by that power 
which had viplated the convention of 
Paris. 

The House divided: Ayes, *1^, Noes, 

■32. 


'List of the Minority. 


AlJercromby,*hon. J. 

Mackintosh,' sir J.' 

Baillie, CoL J. 

Maijoribanks, S. • 

Barham, J. 

Moack, J. B. 

Barrett, S. M. 

Moore, P. 

Bennet, hon. II, G. 

Palmer, Fyshe 

Bernal, R. 

Prendergast, M. 

Bnrdeti, sir F. 

Rice, S. 

Craddock, S. 

Robinson, sirHil. 

Crompton, S. 

Scarlett, J. 

Davies, col. 

Smith, W. 

Denmao, T. 

Smith, J. 

Forbes, C. 

Smith, ft. 

Gurney, H. 

Whitbread, S.. . 

Ilobhousc, J. C. 

Wood, alderman 

Hutne, J. 


Lockhart. J. J. 

Calcraft, J, 

Lushington, Dr. 

Wilson, sir R. 

Maberly, J. * 



Mr. Hothouse then moved, that the 
bill be entitl^. A bill to repeal so 
much of . the great charter of England, 
and of other statutes, as relates to the 
free ingress and free residence of for.eign 
merchants in these islands, and to assitni* 
late, in that respect, tihe executive au¬ 
thority of Great Britain to the despotitf 
governments of the continent.” — Ifbe 
House divided: Ayes, 20. Nocs, 69* 
The bill was then passed; « - < ■ 


ROUSE OF COMMONS.' 

Tuesday, JulyiS. , ' 

Piracy i|t the West Indies.}' Mr. 
Canning presented a petition from certain 
merchants, 'shipowners,* and*un<}erjfrrite/s 
of Liverpool, complaining of the numerous 
piracies in the West Indian seas. ,,The>^' 
right hob. member, having«detailed the -; 
contents of the petition, lagged to add 
some facts with which he had been.fur-^ 
nished regarding outrages ebn^itted upon 
British shipping. On tfte l^tb Dec. 1821, 
■'''h^ within, Bve miles,of Cape San AR- 
tomo^' a*"Bntish ‘ship bonnd for Liverpool, 
had beei^sTopped by a crew of armed men, 


JuLittJS, 1822. [if26 

who boarded her and demanded of the 
steward if there were any specie on board. 
The answer being in the negative, the maa 
was instantly stabbed by the pirates. 
They,then endeavoured to extort a con¬ 
fession frcgii the captain, and compeiledh 
his own qrew to hoist him up by the neck 
to t^e yard-arm, where he entreated his 
own mate to fasten weights to his feet 
that his misery ngght be more speedily 
terminated. Uf course, this was not al¬ 
lowed, and when taken down and while 
lying on the deck in a state of almost 
total insensibility, the wretch who had 
-Stabbed the steward blew out the braina 
of the captiain. The pirates were all either 
.Spaniards or Portuguese. The righhion. 
gentleman mentioned some similar par¬ 
ticulars, and observed that tlie petitioners 
had first applied to the Adruiralty, which 
had represented the matter to die Court 
of Spam. No doubt, every step had been 
taken on the p^rt of the British executive 
to I'amedy an evil so outrageous; but the 
pe^Uohers feit that a time would arrive, 
if It bad not arrived, wjjen the mother 
country would bp unable to redress the 
grievance codimitted under the flag of her 
colonies, and when it would thefefore be 
necessary for this government to adopt 
some course fur the protection of the 
trade of the empiru.. 

Sir G. Cockbum said, that-when these 
*tran{[gptibns came to the knowledge of 
government, it sent out instructions to 
Uij 9 admiral on the station to seize all 
vessels which could not prove their na¬ 
tionality, and which had committed de- 
prhdations oir our ^ade: a statement waa 
selU in answer to government, that no ac¬ 
tum proof cpuld be made of depredationa 
cammi^ed by ahy particular wcssel: go¬ 
vernment sent out fresh* orders to the ad¬ 
miral requiring him to seize all vessels 
against whl^b reasonable cause of sus- 
•picion. ekistfM* With re^cl^^o the de¬ 
predation committed off CapmSt. Antonio, 
toe*moment the government heard of that 
.transactidr it excited &eir attention. It 
.appeared that the pirates lay at the point 
of St. Antonio in,watch for vessels; that 
,thoy anxiously looked out in order to dis- 
. tiDguishmercnaot men from’ships of war; 
and that sometimes they made their attack 
JO schooners an^ sometimes in small boats. 
So ipftg as our men of war were near the’ 
coast, these .pirates did not come out, but 
.as soon os they were driven off by winds 
or currents, the pirates came out in their 
schooners and boarded vessels that hap- 
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pcncrJ . tiO pa?s. The Icwjd on the west I brought under the notice of his mt^esty’s 
Gooqt of Cuba W4i jungle, only intersected I government in March lust. The fact* 
by sinaii paths, sa ti>at if our nhio-s landed were hr&t communicated to him in a letter 

.s’ • • t ' , It* !• I _ .1... 4 I 1 

ww tile , pirates w<«iild djspvife’e 

through tha cpimtry, and all that could 
bsti'ilona would be, to burn thei? huts, 

Whi^' were of no value. It, however, 

$pajn would send down a force’ from the*' 

Hayanna, to attack tlieir piratical Settle- 
lUs'Uts on the land side, while sve sent a 
ibree against tfiem ofi the sea side, we 
might bring them to the condign punialv- ceived from the Admiralty to Mr. Hervey, 
pfent which.be would do the Spatiisb go- our ambassador at the court of Spain, 
vernment the justiioe of supposing that it The letter which was * dated ,the 1st of 
wished ^0 indicu As to the giving convoy April, directed Mr. Hervey to take an im> 
to foreign ships,, thik was wh|it the Ad* .mediate opportunity of culling the scribus 
miralty always set their faces against; attention of the Spanish ministry to :Iic 
because it ivas impossible for the Ad- circumstances narrated, and to impress on 
niiralty to be acquainted with the arrange* them the necessity of putting an end to 
ments between foreign nations as to the this disgraceful, system. tDn the Mth of 
TigRt of scar!;h, &c„ and to give directions Ma^, the Spanish minister for foreign 
in following which tlie comnjanders of our affairs intimated, that directions had been 
ships could be secure against violations of given for the immediate dLscovciy and 
the law. Before governfrient could take punishment of the guilty panics. If, in 
any farther step, it was necessary to wait the end, it should be found, that the 
a reasonable time, to see in what vay'the Spanish goVfrnment were not able to put 
jSpaniards meal^t to act. down this svstem, it .would then devolve 

The Marquis of Londondevty said, that on the British government to take steps 
if the cases of aggression camplained of for tlfat purpose. But it would have led 
were mere cases of uodisgaUed .piracy, to very great difficulty, and would have 
there would be no difficulty-in dealing 'involved considerable loss of property, if 
with them; but Ibe peculiarity was, that hitherto they Iiad taken stronger steps than 
the piracy was perpetrated by vessels they had done. 

having commissions. . At the commences Mr. Bright said, the aqfs of the pirates 
ment of the contest between Sptftn* and- at Cape St. Antonio were such direct acts 
her colonies, these cooimissionahadbe^ of piraey that he saw no such dilficuhy in 
issued, not only by the prewincea which dealing with them as had been described, 
carried on war against Spain on the sea He could.net but admire the superior 
coast, but by powers whitm jhad np porta, success of the American navy in dealing 
particularly by Artigfis, whose cpmmis*. Vith these pirates.^. This was owing to no 
sions were sold to.covcr piracies. In dtm* superior skill or activity in American oHi* 
sequence pf this, the government had cera, but to a better system. Titc active 
issued orders to .seize aU vessels, sailing exertfpns of our officers in so impoitant a 
under commissions fcotm gd^mmeots in ^matter shdhld be encouraged; and when, 
whose ports they were not. fitted OjOh .As in attempting to execute their du^, they , 
: to the local governments itil^outh Amci*. tell into mistakes) they should b^ndem* 
rica, they Ifad shown every disposition to nified. cunseq^iences. 

iteep their feruisers within bounds;, end, ** Mr. Afarrys# said|,,the present was a 
considering the difficulties, of^the case, .question betweenutlic humau'’racc and its 
,hhd made great efforts to do Justice*.. ^ut eoemies. /Tbete .was not now that diffi- 
whnn the vessels sailing under the com- c^ty fespocting commissions tliat once 
missjonshe had deserjbed were.seizedjt .^niated, as those of Artigas had been 
■ waftfiMcc^ry to prove that they had called in by tjie authority that issued them, 
conitaiifjt^ acts of hostility. These order^ diplomatic communications with 

were at; last enlarged, and our ships.wftrc ^paija wopld Eroduce little effect, as tiiis 
< authorized tn seize vessels of the descrip4 Sonptry hadj^ os much influence with 
tion mentioned on suspicion. He the Ibcal government of Cuba as Spain 

came to,thaparticular dcts'of piracy cqmt h£d> Cqba,though liofoominallyipdepend* 
plaiued'of)’/whicl^ itad'taken place neaif ant of .the Spanish government, had .really 
Ciqie St.. Antonies hnd which were first jpald iro.attention to the lawff of Spain 


irom iiie /vumiratty, oi tne ct iviarcD, 
1822.. Ube fiist was i^e case of ._the 
Martha; the second was that of Jie Har* 
borough; the/hirdw^sthe csscof the Alex¬ 
ander, of'Greenock, seized by a piratical 
vessel, and the master and his cre*v mur¬ 
dered. He ioi-t no time in transmitting a 
statement of ilie accounts rhat had been re- 
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iince»lS09; liaving opened her ports to 
ail nations in defiance of the laws of Spain, 
and having legalized the admission and 
sale of ^aves^ equally tn dcBance ,of the 
dictatop of tlie moiher country,* He 
thought it of great importance that this 
country should afi'orutd the'vesfeis of other 
neutn^l statts*the same protection against 
the pirates that peutrnl ships afforded to 
us. The piracies were increasing. Yes¬ 
terday there were no less than three cases 
of ships plundered by pirates on Lloyd*8 
’ books. , 

Sir .7. Mackiuiosh said, he could not 
lia|en without strong feelings of indigna¬ 
tion at the narrative of rapine and cruelty 
which had*hcen practised on British sub¬ 
jects, and the insult that had been offered 
to the British iiag. If they overlooked 
such an insulf, even tn the smallest vessel 
that carried the British flag, they would 
be unworthy yf the name they bore. But 
as they were deeply interested, they were 
bound to speak with consideration and 
temper on matters of such importance, to 
■ show that they contemplated them se¬ 
riously, and were seriously determined 
to maintain the rights and interests of the 
cnipiiv. * 

After some farther conversation, the 
.petition was orderc*d to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. • 

Canada Goveunment and Trade 
Bilf,.] Mr. 7.Y//ce presented a petition, 
sijjiicd by all the respectable merchants of 
I.ondon connected with Canada, in favour 
of this bill. He confessed he felt some 
.‘-urpri.se and regret at hearing the present 
measure, tlic object ofjwhich was, to give' 
an independent constitution to the pro¬ 
vinces of Canada, assimilated, on a former 
evening, to that odious measure by which 
tile British parliament sought to deprivff 
the p^vince of Massachusetts of a free 
legislature. He wss s^Ufled that the bill 
would be received with gratitude by tne 
great mass ^f the population of Canada. 

Mr. Bright protested, on tlie behalf of 
our absent colonists, againft the wicked¬ 
ness of introducing so iniijuitous'flnd'atto- 
ininable a measure at this late period of 
the session. • 

Mr. Marryat said, had received 
strong representations froiQ many persons 
connected with Canada, thql the present 
bill was likely to produce toe most inju¬ 
rious effects. Unaer these circutnstaifces 
he should certainly oppose the'paMing of 
it, unless Withdrawn until nejtt sof^n. 
VOI. VII. 


Sir F. Burdelt,^ without entering into 
tho.abStract question, how far it was right 
to legislate for the interests of our colo- 
niqs .without previous communication 
with them, begged leave to protest againait 
the exaggerated expressions of the lion, 
member for Bristol, which imputed to his 
majesty’s* government an act of gross 
injury and violent tyranny against the pro¬ 
vinces of Canada. Vcelmg that great 
credit was due to*his majesty’s ministera 
for the very liberal views they entertained 
on this subject, and believing, that if the 
same enlightened system of colonial policy 
had been pursued in early time.s.^it would 
have bccu, much b’ettej: for this country, 
he felt it his duty to protest against the 
harsh and violent expressions of the hon. 
member for Bristol, 'which had no foun¬ 
dation whatever in re.<is(>n or justice.. 

Sir ,/. Mackintosh said, lie had n*cV5r 
applied any expressions ol' censure to the 
bill itself; for he admitted that the con¬ 
ditions of the flnion appeared to be fair 
aiid reasonable. He had certainly depre¬ 
cated the attempt to pass a hill, depriving 
a free colony of their coifiHitution without 
hearing their*opinions and arguments for 
or*against the measure. He cuafessed he 
had heard tlie sentiments of the hon. ba¬ 
ronet on thil subject witli (he utmost .sur¬ 
prise. He had never carried his opinions, 
as to popular rights, so far as the lion, 
baronet. He venerated every part of the 
cons'tiVution, and he preferred and loved 
the popular part of it; but he had never 
earned his popular principles so high as 
the hon. baronet. This was the first time 
he had.hcavl it argued, that an incorpo¬ 
rating union of twNgroat colonics was not 
a ^03t essential alteration of their poli¬ 
tical constitution. The anpexation of 
Holland to France might, on prin¬ 
ciples, have admitted of nn easy defence; 
and it might have been said to the former 
powgr, “ do not take away the rights 
of Dutchmen, but we ofily Communicate 
to •you the rights of Frenchmen.’’ He 
objected^jo such an interference with the 
rights of a free people, on grounds wholly 
distinct from the merits of the constitu¬ 
tion which might be imposed upon them. 
He no more wishea to see liberty imposed 
on a people than despotism; for eVen 
liberty imposed on a people did not de¬ 
serve the nara^, and was little better than 
delpotism. The people of Canada had 
no less thafl two years* notice previoua to 
the measure of 1791; jwhereas parUament. 
was now called upon to make a total 

5*S 
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change in tlieir fofm of government with¬ 
out any notice, nhen they already enjoyed 
a free constitution. 

The Marquis of Londotidrrri/ said, that 
as Ria' rhi^esty's government, instc^-id of 
Rhdlng the support they exjv'Cted, had 
been • Strenuously ojrposod, not, on the 
principle of the bill, but on the period of 
the session at (vhich it was introduced, it 
was obvious that the measure could not 
be passed, except under circumstances 
which were calculated to alienate the feel¬ 
ings of the 'people of Canada from the 
proposed arraogemltents. He lamented 
that the,learncd gentleman had opposed 
the measure in a tone ofearnestress, which 
rendci'cd it almost impossible to carry it 
through in the'present session. Under bQ 
the circumstances, therefore, he felt it in- 
cqp^tent wj,th his public duty to press 
the measure, however much Us postpone¬ 
ment was calculated tp injure the best in¬ 
terests of the people of Capada. He pro-* 
tested, however, against the'principle, that 
parliament had no right to legislate for the 
best interests of the most distant depen¬ 
dencies', withoift previous communica¬ 
tion with those dependencids. He could 
not conceive any principle more disSs- 
trons, since it was calculated to tie up 
the hands of the legislature from perform¬ 
ing its most sacred duties. 

Sir F. Burdett regretted the postpone¬ 
ment of the measure, and trusted no' 
opposition would be o$ered to it next 
session. The operation of the bill wodld 
have been highly beneficial to'both the 
provinces concerned; and he could not 
help thinking that the gentlemen who had 
opposed it, had been a litUe over 8cru|||ii> 
lous in the cause of technical objecti^s 
and abstracb principles. *- ■ 

Ordered to lie oh the t’d)Ie. 

Recognition of the ColuMEiak 
Goveiinmbnt.] Mt. Lennc^d said,Uhat 
as it was desirable that parliament, in its 
consideration of this question, should‘be 
aided by the knowledge' of'what.'.’vas pass¬ 
ing immediately with respect to it, he- 
should move for theproductfow df all cor¬ 
respondence^ between ,hia majesty^s go¬ 
vernment afid- the agents of Columbia^ 
He did this in order that the House might 
be informed as to what demands of reco^ 
nitiun m^ht have been miifde by Colttm- 
hia, and Us to the-manner in which those 
demands bad been treated by England. 
’He could not see ibat the success of such 
a motion could interfere in the negotia¬ 


tions existing' between Spain antP this 
country; still less could he anticipate any' 
objection to his proposal upon thQ..pround 
that, in the present state ot' the .affiiir, it 
would be" irregular for pariianientt to in¬ 
terfere. In comhig, however, to the ques¬ 
tion of Columbian thdepcndqpce, he would 
not enter into any details as to the course 
of the South American contest. The re¬ 
sult of the struggle, every pne knew, was 
this:—Spain, late the tyrant of ttventy- 
five millions of men in that country, was 
now completelj* expelled from the scene 
of her oppressions. One fortrd&s in Oo- 
lumbia still remained unsubdued ; but the 
frep government Iwd the means of reducing 
it at pleasure, and were only Waiting an 
inevitable capitulation, in order to spare 
the unnecessary eftiision of blood. Co¬ 
lumbia was the first of the free states, let 
it be remembered, which had established 
a liberal and an independent constitution. 
The abolition of slavery, the freedom of 
the press, universal toleration, and a repre¬ 
sentative system of government—these . 
t^ere the leading features of the constitu¬ 
tion of Columbia. And were they not 
such aq to entitle her to the approbation 
of fellow nations ? In cases similar to the 
resent, difficulties might have been found; 
at-in the presdint question, there could 
b6 no difficulty whatever. This was no 
aclcnowledgment of a struggle for inde¬ 
pendence—no recognition o." the rights of 
8 people who might be subdued and 
thrown again into bondage to-morrow— 
do que'stidn of assisting colonics who were 
in Tebellion against their parent state. 
The Columbians had already established 
their independenc' ; there was not the 
slightest prospect that Spain would ever 
blia able again to disturb it. The govern¬ 
ment of Columbia was already inde¬ 
pendent defacto ; and by delaying to ac- 
Knowledge ner title to independence, we 
ii^jured her interests, and sullied our own 
reputation. The right of one country to 
recognieoindependence acquised by revo¬ 
lution in another,'stood beyond all'dis-. 
pute. |)ngland Hefeelf bad exercised the 
right not long ago, by acknowledging the 
revolutionary goyermnent of France. In 
iitet, we had uvirtualiy acknowledged the 
independence qjT Columbia. We had ac¬ 
knowledged-by ihe commerce which 
we had carried on' With her; and it would 
not be very creditable to the character of 
England, to have it sai’d that she did jus¬ 
tice in the case, drily where ihe was in¬ 
terested itv doing if. America had already 
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acknowledged the independence of Co> 
lumbia. He regretted that in so honour¬ 
able a course, Atnerica should have been 
allowed *to take the lead of us. ,There 
were qflier circumstances whiclf gave the 
South American colpnies>a peculiar claim 
upon England for thcVecogni^on of their 
rights^ This Sountry, ia point of fact, had 
urged qn thecolqnics to the'attainment of 
the rights and liberties which they now 
possessed. In *1797, the governors of our 
West India possessions liM been instruct- 
* cd to excite the 3outh American states to 
throw ofi'athe yoke of Spain; and those 
st|tca had gnly now adopted that advice 
which they were too weak to adopt at the 
precise time when it was first urgeef to 
them. Nor would he confine himself to 
the mere question of justice. England 
was, in trutl^, interesteck in the decision 
of the present question. Columbia had 
published a proclamation, declaring that 
no country should share her commerce 
which refused to admit her independence. 
ITiose who had attended the late meeting 
at the London Tavern must have seen 
what the feelings of the mercantile in* 
terest were upon the subject. Both for 
the sake of this country and of Columbia, 
government was bound to come to a 
speedy decision; and hej^erefore should 
sit down by moving, »* That there be laid 
before this House, copies of all Cbr- 
respondence «L>hich may have taken place 
between Mr. Zea, or any Agent of Co¬ 
lumbia, and his Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Paris, and his Majesty’s Secretary of State 
fur Foreign Afiairs, respecting the right 
of tlie Columbian Government to be re* 
cognized.” , 

The Marquis of Londonderry was some¬ 
what surprised at the latitude to which 
some of the observations q^f the hon. 
mover had proceeded. It ^as not th^ 
custom to lay before the House proceed¬ 
ings which had not arffved at any resul^; 
and parliamant would be placing itself Jin 
a rather embarrassing situation, if it.in- 
terfered with arrangeumnts in the stage of 
those in question, .qnd tool? upon itsel/ a 
responsibility which regularly belonged 
to government. , His majesty’s ministeni 
liad never refused to entertpin any agents 
of wliatwas called the Colombian goveru- 
ment, although such persoiii had not been 
received officially; and thg representa¬ 
tions of such agents had been discussed 
by government, and made the subject of 
communication with Spain. He (the np- 
hltt miyfquis) did not mean to ^saert^tbat 


our treaties with Spain bound us in every 
pos§ible new situation which might arise 
in the world; but so, on the other hand, 
he, mqst distinctly protest against Eng¬ 
land’s being biassed by the example of 
any other country. For the documents 
moved for,*they were already public; but 
it would be impossible for him (lord Lon¬ 
donderry) to make the general subject 
intelligible to the Housp at the present 
moment. He, fof his own part, would 
hever regulate the- conduct of England 
towards Spain now, by what had been the 
conduct of Spain towards England under 
a similar emergency. He would make 
Spain feel Jier misconduct, if she uad mis* 
conducted herself, by measures oLlibc- 
rality, and not by measures of retaliation, 
'fhere had been every desire upon the 
part of government to cultivate good un¬ 
derstanding gnd friendly intercoj^rsu willi 
the provinces of So^th America. Every 
right of real value, as regarded their jhips 
and their comnlerce especially, had been 
cojjccdcd to them ; and upon measures of 
that character Spain could have no riglit 
to interfere with this cdlthtry. long 
as South America continued de facto a 
gc^ernment, so long was England cn« 
titled to cultivate, ile Jacto, a friendly 
feeling and* comrauaiegtion with her.—• 
Whether it woul^ Jje advisable at the 
present moment to establish formal di- 
'piomatic arrangements with that coun¬ 
try,''became another question; and he 
doubted whether the facts of the case were 
sufficiently within the possession of the 
boo. mover, to enable him to arrive at a just 
coDclusion upon the point. It would 
b 9 better, he sub'biitietl, fur the House 
nrft to call for information until it was 
prepared to adopt some cuur^^upon that 
information when received. 

Sir J, MacMntosk thought it very fait 
to make a motion like the present, in 
. order tO'giv%tlie House an opportunity of 
expressing its feeling uponjme particular 
subject; and such motions Hiad been at- 
tOitded witii highly beneficial, resul ts. The 
questions for consideration were simply 
theseWould it be-convenient for Eng¬ 
land to recQgnizq the independence of 
Spanish South America ? and would such 
a recognition by England be any violation 
of the rights of Spain I Surely, neither of 
th^e 'questiotft could be connected with 
any secrets of stote. There was a wkle 
distinction'between recognizing indepen¬ 
dence in colonies wkich had been our* 
own, and admitting it in slates over wliich 
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we had do control. There was nothing 
newih what was now proposed He would 
instance the case of the celebrateil revolu¬ 
tion of Portugal, when the duke of BVa- 
ganza was declared king of that country, 
lliia took place in December »16f0. In 
January 164-1, the Cortes declared the , 
duke king, and issued orders that the de¬ 
claration sliouUl he communicated to fo¬ 
reign nations. Now, what was the con¬ 
duct of England on that occasion i In 
January lG4^f, a treaty, not merely of re¬ 
cognition, biit of amity, was signed be¬ 
tween Charles 1st and king John 4th, and 
this witlrjut a rupture, of the friendly re¬ 
lations between England and Spain. He 
would now proceed to the remarkable re¬ 
volt of the United Provinces of the Ne¬ 
therlands from the authority of Spain in 
WCP'. Tliey had revolted against the 
bigotted dominion of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment, and in tJieir doclaratidn, published 
soon after, they stated thaj Spain had, by 
her system of misrule, forfeited all title tc 
the government of the provinces. What 
was the comlua.t,orii)ng]and on that occa¬ 
sion ? While the treaty of peace was in 
agitation between James ist, and Phihp 
3rd, a cobimunication was made froin'tlie 
English government to that qF |he United 
Provinces, intiimtiing that nothing would 
be done by her agaiirsfc-their interests. It 
further appeared, from sir Ralph Win-, 
wood’s papers, that the minister of.Sf ain, 
in the coramunicationti respecting the 
treaty, always styled the United Pro¬ 
vinces as rebels against Spain. Notwith¬ 
standing this, the treaty was concluded; 
yet it never interrupted.the a&iity between 
the government of Spain and this couja- 
try. These instances completely showed 
that accordAig to the practice .of nations 
one government might dontinue in rela¬ 
tions of strict omity with another, and at- 
the same time recognize the government 
of provinc'^s which had rev^Rted'frdm it. 
The case of Portugal and the United Pro¬ 
vinces of the Netherlands were unanswV- 
able in tins respect. But the i^ognition 
of the independent provinces of South 
America was not sought fbr, to support 
any one of ^hem against the power of the 
mother country. It was sought for,In order 
to support the interests of the subjects'of 
this country. All that w^s asked was a 
treaty of amity, by which the persons and 
comtAcrcial interests of the .subjects of 
England might; be assured of equal pro¬ 
tection in those provinces, whicli wobl'd 
be accorded to the subjects of stairs in 
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amity with them. What was there to pre¬ 
vent our recognizing the States of South 
America. It was now three yerrs since 
Spain iiad been able to send out a ship or 
a man to support her authority iff those 
provinces. How .long must our great 
commercial idterests be pip. ,to inconve¬ 
nience and risk before this recognition 
was admitted? He might be asked, what 
inconvenience could result to our com¬ 
mercial interests, if we did not now take 
the step which he conceived so just ? He 
would leave it to men more conversant 
with commerce to enter into tins part of 
the question ; but he could net avoid say¬ 
ing, that by the establishment of iViondly 
relations with the independent govern¬ 
ments of America we should efiectually 
prevent the incimvenience eoniplaiued of 
by the mcrchaflts of Liverpool. If we 
bad agents in tliosc state.*;, our commerce 
would be eflectually protected; because 
those governments would liave an interest 
nearly in preventing such piratical attacks 
upon our property. They had, in fact, 
offered to assist us in this object; and for 
what were we to refuse this J To wait un¬ 
til the,^ashion wliich had been adopted on 
other occasions allowed her to recognize 
the independence of South Ameiica. She 
had taken 67 ydfbs.to consider before she 
reyognized the independence of the United 
Provinces of the Netherlands; and were 
we to wait for a similar U-ngth of time, 
subjecting our commerce in the interim to 
such ruinous inconvenience, until Spain, 
who had not a ship nor a man to support 
her claim, should litially give it up ? For 
these reasons, he thought his lion, friend 
entitled to the thatiks of the country fur 
having brought this subject forward. 

Sir.R. Wilson wished to ask whether 
,the question of South American inde¬ 
pendence was clearly a British question, 
or fettered in anj^ Vay by the treaties at 
Aix-la-Chape11o ? 

•rThe Marquis of LondonJ<!rrtj said, the 
vt'hole was purely a British question, un¬ 
influenced by,/orer^n powers, and resting 
only upon the law of nations, and the 
character of generosity and prudence 
which he trusted this country would ever 
tnaintain. ** 

After a shore conversation, the House 
divid^: Ayeff, 18. Noes, 53. 
f «====: 
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Sprlhe Rice presented a petition from, 
Middlesex and Surrey, recommending the 
cstablisj)nicut of poor-rates in Ireland. 

Mr. y^udfon Gurney said, ^he»wished 
the pMition Iftd been from two Irish, in¬ 
stead of from indiniduats of two English 
counties, asjiie was perftctly convinced 
that die great calamities which at present 
afflicted Ireland .were entirely occasioned 
by their havipg no poor-laws. He was 
far from stating that all the provisions of, 
the English poor-laws were to bo recom¬ 
mended, or that their administration was 
not suscdptible of great amelioration; but 
itntil there* was, in ^ome shape or other, 
a localized provision for the susteis^nce 
of the pftor, under the pressure of ad¬ 
verse circumstances, the state of Ireland 
could never ^bc other tbau it was—a per¬ 
petual recurrence of misery and insur¬ 
rection. 

Mr. Datvson said, that if the poor-laws 
were introduced into Ireland, the i^esult 
would be, that the poor would have to 
support the poor. 

Mr. S, Rico thought the introduction 
of the poor-laws into Ireland would bo 
productive of additional evil ,to that 
country. He called upon the bon. mem¬ 
ber to consider .that the poor-laws in 
England had no otherlKiffect than that of 
depriving the poor of that independence 
of character which had formerly distin¬ 
guished theffi. • 

Mr. Hume deprecated the idea of in¬ 
troducing the poor.laws into Ireland. Let 
the hon. member look at Scotland. There 
existed no poor-laws in that country, and 
yet in no part of it was any severity ^f 
distress experienced.t He hoped that the 
ruinous system of poor-laws now existing 
in this country would, in the coiyse of a 
short time, be much altercij, if not en¬ 
tirely abolished. * 

Oiidercd to lie on^e table. 

AnriENt HisToniANS.] The H<juse 
having resolved itself hito a conmiittee 
on* this subject, * ^ 

The Chaneellor of the Exchequer, qx.- 
patiated on the advantages of having an 
uniform and regular edition of our An- 
tient Historians published by authority 
and at the public expeuQe. lliia was the. 
more necessary, becausedodividuals were 
in the habit of printing iomerfect copies, 
which were very carelessly collated, if 
collated at all.' Be hoped that even at 
the prcient time, when the'|)ublic jpopev 
requirid to be expended wMh so much 
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care, a sum, which probably \voiltd not 
exceed 2,000/. a year, might be spared 
for this purpose. He. concluded by loov- 
iog, *” That an humble address be pre¬ 
sented to liis Majesty, to represent to his 
Majesty, jthat the editions of the works 
of our .Antient Historians are incorrect 
and defective; that many cf their writings 
still remain in manuscript, atid in some 
cases in a single ^opy pniy; and that au 
uniform and convenient edition of the 
whole, published under bis Majesty’s 
ro 3 'al sanction, would be ah undertaking 
honourable to his Majesty’s reign, and 
conducive to the advancement ^if Histo¬ 
rical and/Constitutional knowledge: That 
this House, therefore, humbly beseeches 
his Majesty to give such directions as 
his Majesty' in his wisdom may think fit, 
for the publication of a Copiplote E^Uyon 
of the Antient Historians of tljis IlcuTin : 
and that this Hoy.se begs leave to assure 
hiff Majesty, that whatever expense may 
be necessary for this purpose will be made 
gpod by this House.” 

Sir J. Mackintosh felt jjreat satisfaction 
in seconding the motiiTn, and considered 
the work proposed to be one of the very 
Highest utility. Generally speaking, the 
government' of England was a little in 
arrear as to its putrupiage of literaUirc; 
but it was higlijy.creditablc to the state 
of society in this country, that we saw 
wqrks got up by individual enterprize 
which in other gountries would have re¬ 
quired the assistance of the legislature. 
With respect to the work in question, 
however, there were a variety of causes 
-^the great capital required—the great 
devotion of time—the liniilcd extent of 
probable sole—and certain laws which 
pressed heavHy upon the ^jplilication of 
expensive works—which were likely to 
prevent its being'performed by individual 
speeulation. For the conductor of the « 
work ther«!swas an indiyiduah^Mr. Petrie, 
of the Tower) eminently yualitiecl; and if 
Ve were not employed immotliately, the 
desire ^ employing him might come too 
late. The work would be a history of 
the progress of the constitution ; and, as 
such, it would i}e extremely valuable; 
and, whatever might be life anxiety not 
to spend the public money unnecessarily, 
there could, he thought, be no objection 
14 > tbe principle of the address. 

Mr. Hume did not object to tit© .mea- 
sqre, but he hoped tliat thoi business 
would not turn out as the institution of 
thp Irish Record Office had done. Mere 
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tlian 70,000/ had been paid by tlie public 
to that establishment, and t!iu result ob¬ 
tained was trifling indued. should re- 
comtnend, with respect to the work now 
proposed, the presenting of an annual 
report to parliament. 

Mr. Goulburn said, that the matter^was 
under consideration. It should be re¬ 
membered, however, that if the proceeds 
had been small, the work was of a most 
laborious and intricate description. 

Mr. Hudson Gurney trusted, that what* 
liad fallen from the hon. member for 
Aberdeen respecting the Irish commission 
of records (of which Mr. G. said he 
knew nothing), wpuld not be/construed 
to theoprejudice of the proceedings of the 
commission of records in England. In 
fact, apparent slowness of proceeding was 
of the first importance. No man not 
employed in could appreciate the de- 
ree of patient labour which wns req.uired, 
rst in becoming acqQaiuted with, and 
then in examining and arranging the ma¬ 
terials, before works of this nature coul^d, 
with any hope either of correetness or 
completeness, b'S'’cominitted to the press. 
It was well known the public were in¬ 
debted to lord Colchester, the late Speaker 
of that House, for the establishment of 
the Record Commission; for which be con¬ 
sidered that noble Iprd entitled to .the 
gratitude of his country; oqr records be¬ 
ing, he believed, the mqst ancier^t and 
least imperfect of thosq of any nanon in 
Europe, but, in thoir then state, for t^ 
most part inaccessible, perishable if not 
perishing, scattered, and uncalendared. 
The object of the commission was there¬ 
fore to preserve and rchder them aecei^ 
sible as documents, by printing and ih- 
dexing them,; and tko oifly error at first 
committed was Umhurr^ing the sub-com¬ 
missioners somewhat tab much<r-probab]y 
in order to have something to shewipr. 
the money ^expended—by which acigie of 
the earlier vSlum'es were rendered Jess 
perfect than fliey otlierwise might ha^e 
been.—As to the object more,immedi¬ 
ately before the House, almost every 
natidn in Europe had published,, or was 
now publishing, an authQtized edition of 
their earlier datiqna} historians k 
considered it a citcumstanee of gregt 
good fortune that the work was to be 
commenced here at a period w^n we:hg.d 
the benefit pf n gentlcmap ready to un¬ 
dertake it^ gifted with the extraor^uary 
qnalificatiQns fpr thetexuontion of siu^a 
tjwk,* which wjM'C corobiqjHl in .the present 
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I keeper of the Records (Mr. Petrie)swho 
came to the work prepared by the labour 
of a life, and with a knowledge of his 
subject which probably had never been 
i attained by any other ind^idualf-iAVith 
I regard to the expense of the undertaking, 
if was one tyhieh mi^ht ultimately be cx- 
’pected nearly, if not quit^,* to defray 
itself; the slowness of tlje return being, 
in a pecuniary point of view, the only 
reason why it could not Iiave been ven¬ 
tured on as a private speculation. It must 
be obvious, however, how imperfectly any 
association of individuals coald have 
carried through a collection of this nature, 
whete the authority of government could 
alone give those facilities for search and 
collation which would be necessary for 
its completion.—It should at the same 
time be observed, that in the sale of this, 
and any other of the publications of the 
commission of records, there w'oukl be a 
wide diflerence; all their other works be¬ 
ing merely of such document as would 
be purchased by public libraries, and by 
sudt persons as were engaged in a par¬ 
ticular line of study only. Tiie sale 
though certain must,ofthese, be extremely 
slow I £ut, in the case of the National 
Historians, the direct reverse might be 
looked to. All those jpersons, now ex¬ 
tremely numerous, who were collecting 
libfiiries of any nature or extent, would 
'be certain to purchase then .. So that in 
fact, after tlm first volume or two, it 
seemed very doubtful whether the woi k 
would require from the public funds any 
considerable assistance. 

^Mr^Henne/ siud, he never gave a vote 
in his life with mor^ satisfaction than the 
present, but he should wish to sec it a 
work 0 ^ general utility, and one which, 
devoid of i^ecessary splendour, might 
flbd easy circulation. • 

, Mr. Wynn said^^ he did not wish for 
ai^ unnecessary spu-ndour, but -still thu 
wp;;k should be publisbqd ii< a manner 
worthy of their character. ^ 

Mr. Bright hoped the ancient wovks 
-would be.puhl&bod'at full length. 

. : The resolution was agreed to. 

' HOUSE’OF COMMONS. 

25. 

Mr. Hume* 

in bringing forward his resolutions, ^fi^r. 
ed the Houw, that ,>f he ha<J >“9* 
BtrpDgly.imnrfised wiUi the absplute nc- 
c®|ittt]iof CMliog thoir immediate attention 
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to tlA subject, he should have abstained 
from addressing them at this late period 
of the sj>ssion. He considered the sub¬ 
ject ofVital Importance, and was anxious 
to avG*t the rvinous consequences *which 
he foresaw would ansue; by persevering 
in the presei^t systein: and, Jie thought 
the HiPiirt'would not do its duty if it se-* 
parated without inquiring How the finances 
of the country had been managed,-or ra¬ 
ther mismanaged for the last 29 years. 
He intreated their indiilgencc while, as 
shortly as possible, he entered into such 
details a# were necessary to render his 
statements (and opinions intelligible. In 
the resolutions he had 'stated the factji as 
correctly 9s he was able and the inferences 
from them as distinctly as possible. 

The resolutkins were in the hands of 
members an<f they could* refer to the do¬ 
cuments froth which he had formed the 
opinions he was about to offer to the 
House. It was, doubtless, a bold measure 
on liis part, to impugn a system begun by 
Mr. Pitt, pursued for 36 years, and ap¬ 
proved li}' so many hnanciers in this and 
i)thcr countries. 

But he (Mr. Jlume] dispu^d the 
principles on wliioh the Sinking fUnd was 
established, and should prove, on the 
clearest evidence, that''these principles 
were erroneous, and that the public tnind, 
both ut home and abroad, bad been *led 
astray on tliw: subject. Much difficulty* 
often arose in discussions by not agreeing 
upon the precise meaning of the terms 
to be used; he would, therefore, set out 
by stating that he meant, by a sinking fund 
a sum of money set aside to accumulate 
at compound interestsfor the purpose of 
forming a fund to pay off debts. As this 
definition would prevent any roistgke, 'be 
would inquire what expectations were 
formed from the sinking fund at its es* 
tablisbirnent, and hoi^ar they had been 
realized. It was ob^us, that Mn ^t 
when he e^ablished it, thought that* It 
would ensure the salvation of the*country 
by discharging the nafiona^debt. 

In his address to the House onjtbe 28th 
March 1786 he said,*“This plan which 
I have now the honour to bring forward, 
for the purpose of paying eff the national 
debt, has long been the wish and hope of 
all men, and, 1 am proud to flatter myself 
that my name may be inscribed upon fbat 
firm monument now to be raised to na¬ 
tional faith and national 'prosperity.'* * 

He (iVr. Hume) differed wholly/rom 
Mr. Pi#t both ii the principle and possible 


results of that plan. It was his opiiiiffii that 
no .government could have a sum of mo¬ 
ney at compound interest hcneflclally 
employed as a sinking fund within Itself 
—hc/neant—by “ within itself*’—that no 
state, takipg a portion of its surplvig reve¬ 
nue and 4 >archaslng its own stock, or debt, 
could create any accumulation or aggre¬ 
gate sum with more beneficial effects to¬ 
wards the reduction oftbe debt than if the 
^moncy, set aside lor the sinking fund, had 
been employed from year to year to pur¬ 
chase a portion of the debt and immediately 
to cancel it. In pecuniary, transactions be¬ 
tween individuals qo advantage soutd ac¬ 
crue to the one, but a& the expense of the 
other; and, if the sinking fund aCtiimu- 
lated at compOuad- interest by receiving 
the dividends on the stock, it was evident 
that whatever the sinking fuyd had gtyit^df 
the public must have lost. He^ould en¬ 
deavour to illustrate this point by stating 
a case. If he^had a debt of 1,000f. bear¬ 
ing interest, say 5 per cent, and laid aside 
frpm his income lOf. a year to accumulate 
at the same rate of comjjpund interest to 
pay off that debt, it must be evident, that 
at the end oY 5 or 10 years the reduction 
of the debt would only bens great as if he 
had paid off 10/.. in each year of the princi¬ 
pal, the interest of whioli would then have 
ceased. He'would most confidently state, 
that ho sinking fund, whether applied from 
surpli^ revenue, or raised by loan,' in this, 
or in any other country, had ever paid off 
so much debt, as might have been paid off, 
if the sum, set aside for the sinking fund, 
had been applied to pay off the principal 
of the debs yea^y, and immediately to 
dincei the' interest on the same. It was 
not in the power of figures, he contended, 
to Show a gain*of a single farthing, by any 
Operation of a sinking fund. But, on the 
Contrary, all the expenses attending its 
management niust be an immediate loss. 
Besides Wh4ch,he woul^ s^pw, that, by 
the operations of the sinkitm fund during 
tifelast 29 years, a great^oss-had been 
incurred* by borrotring for the sinking 
fund on more disadvantagedus terms than 
those on which the debt, had been re¬ 
deemed ; but ho person could know the 
real extent of that io8s,*or believe its 
magnitude, except by a laborious calcn- 
la'tiun of the jntcrest'ahd charges of the' 
loans-and purchases in each year. 

The rate of interest of money, like every 
thing else, depended on the demand and 
suppiy; and if, instead of borrowing 600f 
roilpons in 29 years, the government had 
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only borrowed 300 tnillions, it was fiiii- to 
infer that they wduld have procured the 
Ein&.ltef amount on better terms than they 
obtained die larger. I herewas another apd 
a greater error in the financial transactions 
of tlle dotintry; it was, the ruinous System 
of Ibort^wing annually for the public ex* 
pfe’tfditure, instead of raising the supply for 
the year, within the year, 'fhe House 
would be surprised to learh, by a refer¬ 
ence to his L>th resolution, that during 
the whole 29 years (keeping out of view 
the charges fer new debt, and sinking 
fund), the total expcnce of the civil list, the 
military ^nd naval services, add every 
other charge of goviornment, on^precisely 
the same scale as hud been carried on, 
would have been defrayed^ by raising an 
additional sum of only 5 or 6 millions by 
lajces in each year, instead of borrowing, 
as liad begn done, 25 millions in each year, 
on an average of these years. If the 
course to which he Eluded, had been 
adopted, the interest of the national debt 
would now have been between 7 and 8 
milliofis instead ^f about 32* millions, its 
present amount.* “The whole expense of 
the state for'these 29 years*might thus 
have beetle covered by‘ 138 mitnons ad¬ 
ditional raised by taxes within these years, 
instead of saddling ourselves Ifrith a per¬ 
manent charge on loans, to the amount of 
f)09 miliiotis. It was to be regretted that’ 
wiser. measures had not been pursued; 
and, alt1iou|^' it was, now impossible* to 
recall the past, the knowledge of these 
facts might be nf use to gnard against 
similar' errot% in future. In drawing up 
the resolutions, lie had liad recourse to an 
the printed documents Qc could procure, 
and also to the manuscript papers in the 
.Tournal office : 'but, ft ‘was"probably 
known to those mfeml’crs w^d attended 
to the finance accounts^ that k paper was* 
laid before parliament in ISld'^sfating that 
no correct eccounts of the ap^^-eXpeh-> 
diture of the'eOuntry from 17w to V7^f 
had ever been “made up. fie Bad, thei^- 
forc, in calculating the amauoieof 13.8 
millions as the excess of expenditure be¬ 
yond the income from taxes for the 
years, from 17§3, takeii the' first 5ye«i| 
on estipiate:* -But,^ sined his resokltibilsi 
were pnhted, he had received coirrect ac^i 
epunts frpra the Treasury, of t)ip expefi-* 
diture foy jtl|0pe years. BJ w||rcli ijf ftp-' 
peared, th^t,„he had a]lpwed' IS," mil-; 

• Farliamehtary _^apeT,. No. 412^ ’ Of; 
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lions more for the expense of those years 
than he ought to Imve done; and, that 
consequently 123 millions of additional 
taxes would have sufficed, irstead of the 
138 niilliotis, to cover the expense from 
1793 to 1822, if the system of borrowing 
had not been apted Upon. 

' Having made these generafobl^erv^tiuns 
he should now' proceed, to explain his 
views .in submitting these resolutions to 
the House. Tliese were, first to show 
thc' national debt as it stood in January 
1793, and in January 1822 :J2ndly, what it 
would have been if supplies luul been raised, 
to the amount of between 5 and 0 millions 
a year, on the average of the 29 years: 
and' Srdiy, what it would have been, if 
there had been no sinking fund operations 
carried on during that time- 
He had, in th^ first resolution, stated 
the capital of the debt funded and un¬ 
funded, and unredeemed on the 5tli of 
January 1793, at 239,350,H'8/.; and, by 
the S5th resolution, at 836,312,767/. on 
the 5th January 1822. This he did to make 
himself intelligible to those who were 
in the habit of considering only the capital 
of the debt. He ilid not himself con¬ 
sider the amount of the*capital of the debt 
of much importance; but it was very ne¬ 
cessary to distinguish between the amount 
of the capital of the debt, and the amount 
of ahnual charge payable for the same, 
'because the chancellor of t’’.' exchequer 
had, in former years, stated to the House 
that he had reduced tlie debt 27 or 28 
millions, although it was proved by the 
annual accounts, that the charge to 
tlje Country for the debt, had regu¬ 
larly increased. Tl(ierc were many finan- 
cteif operations that might reduce the 
nominral ^amount of the' capital, whilst at 
thelsanip tiipe, the annuity charge was in- 
CTeftsed, as took place in 1818, in con- 
vetting the 27 ^millions of 3 into 3^ per 
tepts. ' ' ‘ 

^0' rhndcr the subject more intclli- 
gtmi^, ha had divided the 29 yj,iars whicli 
his viOiV embraced,'into two peMoaSr~^hn 
ifirt'l'frbtp' 179h to iSlT', and-’the second 
■frOm’lSt? td'1822.~He had done so, 
he^^Se” duriiag the whole of the first 
‘^^r}d^,'there.'P^ ap '^ebss of expenditure 
pyeHncoide, and ddrin^g the latter, there 
excess dj ihcotne ovcrexpcdditare. 
The umon of^the'Exchequers took plftqe 
also dh ilte i st pf^January l8l7,""aiM the 
acebuRtt of Ireiapd are ofily iaclhdcd in 
thfe latt^ periodl Between 1793 and 
18lY,'the fliepi/Iunded and n^ndigd^Md 
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beentincreascd G18,163,857^.» as stated in which money was borrowed, and 
the 2nd resoli^ion; and of that sum, deemed. He did not produce the cal* 
584,874,557/. was raUed by loans, and by culations contained in his resolutions 
the fOtaQing^of navy, •victualling, trans* merely on bia own authority, he had 
port a]}\Exchequer bills; and 33,2^P,300/. availed himself of the assistance of per* 
of the unfunded debt .by the issue of sons * who had devoted their time and 
Exchequer bills. *Fer th^ funded debt labour gratuitously in furthering the ob* 
thus contracted, there was phid into the* ject he Mad in view. He was particularly 
TreaAiry in cash, as stated in the Srd indebted to a gentleman of the name of 
resolution, 579,791,388/., leaving ,a dif* Marshall, who had devoted his time to the 
fercnce betw^n the sum funded and the subject, with an^tssidufly worthy of its 
receipt of cash, ofno less than 5,083,169/., Hroportance. But, though that gentle- 
wliich amount never reached the Treasury, man was an excellent arithmetician, every 
and was fi, loss \}y discounts for prompt one of the calculations had been checked 
payment, ^and for management of the by other persons to make them as correct 
sime at the Bank of England. Besides as jpossibfei * 

that loss .by discount, it was to be*ob> The 4tTi resolution‘was one of ^onsi- 
served, that from the very day on which derable importance.'to which he wished 
the contract took place, and frequently particularly to draw their attention, ns it 
fur mouths be*fore the ^instalments were showed the total amount of money. bur*i 
actually paid, the stocic created bore in* rowed in the 24 years from 1793 to M)'/ ; 
tercst, which he would denominate an- the total amount of debt contrdbted, and 
ticipatory payments. Thus, if a loan were the several ^enorohmttons of 3, 4, and 5 
contracted for in March, the bargain waa per cent stoch and terminable annuities; 
often 60 made, that the contractors should (.berates at which the same were bor- 
rcceive discount on prompt payment, and rtfwed and the permanent charge there- 
also the dividends on the whole amount by' incurred. There is. much diiterence 
from the preceding January. He had of opinion, rfu to the advantage of bor- 
mado out an account current each rpwing money, by funding injihe 3, the 
loan, in which he had debited the in- 4, or 5 per cents; and an hon. mcni- 
tercst on all dividends paid before the her had^..a.few nights ago, pronounced 
instalments were made, and had also ere- his unqualified disapprobation of ever 
dited the interest on the instalments; .and borrowing in any* other than 5 per 
these accqgnts annually made, up witlv cent stock. But, as the benefit or 
compound interest at the average rate of loss is ,a question of'account, he (Mr. 
5 per cent, which the loans bore, showed Hume) bad tliought it right to show the 
that the public had lost, by these transac* actual charge, by borrowing and the rela¬ 
tions, 30 or 40 millions sterling. This tive value of mich of these stocks; and, it 
was an account that had been overlooked would be seen, by the 5th resolution, 
in all former financial statements, and he t|^at, if the*couvarsion of the 4 and 5 per 
bad not introduced ft. in the resolutipns i;^nt ciqiitals and terminable annuities was 
before the House, because his account ms^e at the average relative money prices 
was not then quite finished.. Ha ought they bore to 3 per /sents *at the time 
not to omit another bonus the cog- they were fuudett the total amount in 
tractor, and loss to the public, by the ex- 3 ^r cent capital, would have been only 
empfion of the firs^dividends of every 975,784,592/., instead of 1,001,348,166/., 
loan from ^e income tax, during its ex- tbeamoun^f 3 per cant eapital calcu* 
istence. He bad a statement of the fimo- Iqted by the amount of anqpities paid, 
ciql transactions of eqch year,. ffom,l?98> that statement there waa a dilTcrcncc of 
in preparation, showpig the total aqioui^ 25,563,'^4/. of 3 per cent capital less, 
of charge of every kind on eacb.Ioan/and contracted, than at ttie par price of 100 
stating the gain or loss, and the amoupt stock for every 3l, dividend; and that 
of interest, up to the period the bc« difference of capital was an equivalent for 
count of each was settled. *. Tl^ calcula^ paying a higher rate ttf interest on the 4 
tiona would bear out thast^^^ent’ in his and 5 per cents. To explain this, ho 
24tb resolution, that diifing; a period of would auppofe the price of the 5 per 
99 ye^ the public had ustained a loss cents, at the time they were funded, to be 
by the operatiqus of the aiAktng. [und, 90/., tike contraetov' would have received 
of 38,146,262/.. of 3 per cent capital, lOOL of 5 per oents for his 90/. iterling, 
arising efrom- tike dirareut tenus.*on yielding him 5/. a-year of dividend; but,* 

V^. vri • 5 T 
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iAei^ad-purchased 3 per cents at 60/., 
which was their relative price at the time, 
he'*would, for bis 90/. have received 
150/. stock, bearing an interest of only 
4/, 10s.; or 10s. less for the 3 than for the 
a l)er cents, which ten shillings, if suf¬ 
fered to accumulate lor thiv^ sfeven years, 
would amount to a sum sumciedt to pay 
o(f the increased amount of capital 
created by funding in the 3 instead of 
the 5 per cehts.>-Th(r conclusion was, 
that if they borrowed in 3 per Geots»^‘ 
and continued to pay the dividend longer 
than 37 years, a loss was suffered eftef 
that time; but, if the 5 per cents were 
paid off before the end of that period, 
there,was a gain' in pfajportton to the 
number of years tha£ remained unexpired 
of the 37. lie noticed this to show that 
he was aware of the relative advantage of 
funding in euch kind of stock; and, at 
the same'time, to satisfy tho|e who might 
have doubts on the su'iCiject, as'well as to 
obviate fliiy objection that might be urged 
against him for not having, in his conver¬ 
sion of the several capitals into 3 ^er 
cents for the purpose of comparison, met 
the subject fairly, •. 

The 6t|) 7th and 8th resolations shOF’ 
ed, that during the 21 years, from 1703 
to 1817, the commissioners of the sink¬ 
ing fund had relcived in money from' 
the Treasury the suni‘ of 388,585,0d8/<, 
which had been t^orrowed in that time. 
That in raising that sum, an acinaity 
cliargc in perpetuity, ^at the mte of 
5l. 3s. l\d. interest per cent, had been 
incjirred by the Treasury: and,. if the 
commissioners had redeemed with that 
money an ewivalent ^ annuity, no Ims 
would have been sustained, except tpr 
discount, anticipatory payments, and^ 
charge of management: but jt appeared, 
that they had oipy redeemed a|:ock yield* 
ing an annuity at the, rate qf 4^ l?s. 2d. 
per cent, thereby incmringw aoiiua^llqss 
of G02,830/:i of annuity ^ual to 

20,094,333/. 3 per cent capita). 

As it was important to^ihow the.&mi- 
nutiun of capital and aqnufd cbaf||e of the 
public debt by operations independent' of 
those of the sinking fund, he bad|^ in the 
9th resolution, brought into one view all 
the sums that’ had fiillen in, and been 
applicable to, the reduction of tbq national 
debt, and which would have been eqiw^ty 
effective ior. that purpose if there hod. 
been no sulking fund. ^The amdunt of 
these various ^teroa, together with the 
'charges of manegembnt on thecapHals can¬ 


celled, showed a diminution in the annual 
charge (in the 24 yearsof 1,538,365/.; 
but as 225,254/. of life annuities were 
created by cancelling the ^449",^5/. of 
3 per capitals, under.the j<ct, 48th 
Geo. 3rd, c. 142» the immediate diminu¬ 
tion of annual jcbarge for the year 1817, 
■^would have'been only t,3lS,^M/.- if there 
had been no sinking fund, with the sub¬ 
sequent reduction of the difference of 
215,254/. of annuities, ‘as the lives 
fell in. 

The loth resolution stated the total 
revenue of GresX Britain, in the, 24 years 
between 1793 and 1817, from taxes alone 
/including the small branches of herc- 
uitary revenues, but excluding loans), at 
1,114,318,563/. sterling. 

The expenditure for the same period, as 
set forth in thp lUh resslutioo, was 
1,235,982,479/. sterling, making the ex¬ 
cess of expenditure over income, in that 
time, 121,663,916/. as stated in the 12th 
resolution.—During these 24 years, tliere 
were remitted to and from Ireland large 
sums, as stated in the 13th resolution, 
leaving a balance on the remittances, of 
16,685,124/. to be added to the expen¬ 
diture of Great Britain, and thereby in¬ 
creasing the excess of expenditure of 
Great Britain to 138,349,040/., which, by 
the correct subsequent account re¬ 
ceived from the Treasury, would be re- 
„duced to about 123miilionB._ , 

. The 14th and 15th resolutionB showed, 
that, if that excess of expenditure had 
been met by about 5 millions of addi¬ 
tional taxes raised within each year, instead 
of by loans, the 'total amount of capital 
of d^t unredeemed on the 5tb of January, 
1817, would baveboen only 207,535/. 
at 8D annual charge, including manage¬ 
ment, cf only 7,890,863/. instead of being 
847,415,237*. of capital, and 30,628,234/. 
.ef annual charge.—A revenue of',35 mil- 
liohs hyear woidd^*ben have sufficed to 
pay the interest of the debt, ,and to keep 
up^ the establishmeals of tne coiintry, 
even on their pre^n{ exiraVagaiSt 8cale,,in- 
sti^,,of5$ muFona lyhioh we were obliged 
to f^.-^cThe union of .the Irish and Eng- 
U4> Eijwh^ers had imposed an additional 
charge G/qnt filritm.n, kO stated in the 
16th n^'qluttod’; and it wa/i necessary, be- 
fofe,prbcee4mg;&tthei', fo brios that into 
view. ^ ^h» iofli amount of the funded 
and upfimd^ad^.of Iridand, On Ihq’^h 
of January 1^17, wM 28,739,at the 
4inti{ual qbarge 'iof 1,S23i'775/.; which, add- 
ed''to.th 9 ;d^t. qf Great Britain, made the 
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wIiolS debt funded and unfunded, of the annual interest of l,i4i,S87/., cqual*to 
United Kingdom, on the 6th January capital of 38,146,262/. of 3 per cent stock. 
1817,1^,155,106/., and the annual charge —This loss, although great, w as, as Tie 
31,952^9/.* * • shoultLshotr, only a stnall pan of the loss 

Having thus separately expfained the whicl^the public had suffered by the er- 
resolutioiis respectmj^ the first 24 years, roneous system of ffnance which had been 
and traced t^e progress ef the sinking so long qcted upon. It had been shown 
fund and debt, from 1793 to 1817, he by the 9th resolution, that copitals equal 
proceeded to the.second period, from Jan. to 31,643,613/. of 3 per cents, paying an 
1817 to January 1822. It appeared, by annual interest of 1,538^365/. had been 
the 17th resolution, that during these 5 cancelled in 24 years from 1793; and, by 
, years there was raised by taxes, in, the me 25th resolution, that capitals equal to 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 3,588,497/. of 3 per cents, ptiying an an- 
Ireland, the sum of 296,454,538/., and nual interest or 211,222/. had, in the 
tite whole expenditure, exclusive of the same n3.anner, been cancelled in’jthe ffve 
sinking fund, daring the same period, yas years, fronil8l7 to *1822. As the capital 
288,925,669/., leaving an exceM of i/i..' of the funded debt of the United King- 
come over expenditure, in these 5 years, doip, in January 1817, was 796,200,191/, 
of 7,528,869/.* What he (Mr. Hume) at; the annual interest of 29,870,852/., 
must considel* a most entraordinary pari it would have been reduced in January 
of the financial transactions was, that, al- 1822, by-the amount ofcapifal canceled 
though there had been a Surplus revenue in these 5 years, to 792,616,69.5/., at the 
of upwards of 7f millions; yet in that pe- annual interest of *29,659,630/., instead 
riod, they had borrowed the enormous of its standing* at 795,312,767/., at an 
sum of 90,761,921/., as appeared by the anqual interest of 30,015,786/., as stated 
18th resolution. The purposes towbieh in the Annual Finance account for 1822, 
this money was appliea were set forth iii shoWihg an additional'charge to the 
the 19th and 20th resolutions. Tjje sum country of 356,156/. of perpetual annuity* 
of 82,053,758/., borrowed at qn annual for increase of funded debt. • 
charge of 3,418,818/., and paid to the There was, by the 26th resolution, an 
coniinissioners of the sinking fund^bail' apparent reduction of 12^283,184/. in the 
been applied to redeeht an annual effirge uuninded debt of the;. United Kingdom, in 
of only 3,388,857/., occasioning (hereby A the 5 years, from January 1817 to 1B22; 
loss of 3/. sk. of 3 per cent capital on * but, as in that time, there was an excess 
every 100/. of money expended hy theip: of 7,52&,870/. of revenue from taxes, over 
or, in gross.alossofinterest in perpetuity of the expenditure, and 8,232,458/. charged 
7,99S,618/.perantium,equalto2,G65,376/. in , the'expenditure of the consolidated 
of 3 per Cent capital—a laments^le result fond, entered as paid, in the expenditure 
of the sinking fund operations fbr 5 y^rsj .sitjat^ in thejl7th resdlution, but not paid, 

^ Having shown th^ operations of the ‘mtlcing together llle aura of 15,761,328/. 
sinking fund in the first ahd seeend pe* The actudl reduction of the capital of the 
riods, he would now state ihejc^ult pf ui^sded debt Was thus only, 1,521,8.56/. 
both, as explained fully in .the«2rst, SlUaii to meei the increase ofthe intekest in the 
23rd, and 24th resolutions.' '* funded' debt of *356,156/., eoual to 

In ^ years, ffrom January ’n^871,7(>6/. of 3 per cent capital, as 

nuary 1822, the 8umen675,636>,4f^/i.s^ shown fa the^Sth re8olution.-jrhe whole 
fundjy at aiMnnualchargedf$^,813,1/9%,; of that defiaency of flie Consolidated 
bein^an Werage interest of fuwdhad taken place Since January 1817; 

percent. Of that sum', fa" and the»,Excbe^uer bills issued each 

tnoney,at an'f)nndaffacereSt7)fl3j65],477f. q^u^rtUr to make it up, were not included 
was paidtp the cpmrais^nn'efa^fl^k^- in‘.the' amoiint of the unfunded debt, 
ing (bnd, who applied Wltq fedeem'sC^k, (hough equally’ a debt incurred in that 
yielding ati artnu)»l :1ltvi(|r(4 ^ . • 

12,507,090/^, being ' it' the' ritei The ^th Rdidfaticra contained a con- 
4/. I2s. Sid. per cent i-ihefeWl ftiirfy: dddUcibio frOia die facta 

occasionfag a less .of 14/. pf siafad'fai^hdforegoing ohes, and affirmed 

c^tal on-pji^ery lW/« of mdney'expended' thA no'i^duetioQ, whatever, of the debt' 
by the cqmmissiehers; equal to 8s/f^</. bad bisen ei|beted by the operations of the 
per centjntereit per annim W foe whqjle sinifoinr fund; but, on the contrwry, a . 
amouj^t; or ih'grbssl an aggregate JdSs of loss of six shiilitigs and per ccrit in* 
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'teresfon'tliowhde amount, had been in- charge would then have been * only 
currcd by borrowing at 571* ■ lb** 27,437,542/. instead of 29,870,852/. 

forivery 100/. of 3 per cents, v^ilst they It would be seen by the 32ndr« tesolu- 
redocroed at 61^ 14s. money for. every tioii, that the reduction of i,433. jlO/. of 
100/. of 8 per cents. - . annuri charge of interest ki Jani 4317, if 

The 28m and 29th Resolutions were only 360 millione<'b8d been borrowed, as 
very>important, as they stated the results stated in- the preceding rest^ution, would 
he was most desirous to establish. 'have-made the surplus revenue, in the 5 

The total amount required for the ser*- yean from 1817, to 1822, to amount to 
vice of the country, tjoyond the amount 21, instead of 7i million;, and if that 
of revenue by taxes, in 24^yean, had beei^ amount had been applied to the redemp- 
shown to be only 138 or 123 millions, tion of 28 mfllioils of debt, would have still 
whilst 618‘millions had actually been further reduced the interest of the debt 
borrowed to pay that amgunt.—And, by in Jan. 1822 (if there had beCo no sink- 
the syst^em that had. been pursued, the log fund}y to ^,386,320/. instead of being 
sum N 479,814,8.17/. had been- incurred SOj^l 5,786/., and produced a saving of 
as a debt to pay that excess of expend!* 8^29,466/. of annual interest.^And, if 
ture, in the proportion of 29it229,7?9/. only 340 millions had been borrowed, 
for interest and chargesyand 186,585,08^ the saving would have been 4^ millions of 
to the commjissioness of the sinking fund, perpetual yearly charge. ' 
in the 29th resolution, the deduction-he - It was fair lo conclude that, if the sum 
drew was, that the syjttem of -'borrowing; of 360 only, instead of 584 millions had 
either for excess of expenditure, ov for been borrowed in these 24 years, the loans 
the sinking fund, created’a neoessity’for would have been procured at a lower rate, 
borrowing progressively increasing in pyo*. and, if >at the rate of only ^ per cent 
portion to the sum borrowed: and tbafetbe lesc, there wGuId have been a saving of 
borrowing only the sum of 188,585,038/. 1,800,000/. of annual interest; and if, at 
Hbr the cotnmissionm's of the*sinking fund, fper cent less, a saving of 5,133,310/., 
had entailed a burthen considerably tfx* as stat^ in the SSrd resolution. And, 
cceding the loss of the 2Oj094,333/., 'Os' calculati^ on the principle laid down in 
stated in the 8thResolution, :to‘h«vBbeen' the 32nd resolution, the actual saving to 
incurred by redeeming stock on wdrM tiie^pyilie would have been 6,749,466/. 
terms than those on much it was crekted, of Annual charge; and the annual cliargc 
—It was not easy in.a speech ta «U^aiQ of 1822, would then have be^ i 23 instead 
the manner in winch < these - complex; of-BOmillions, equal to 225 millions of 3 
transactions had operated to inermne the; per cent capital, as stated in the 34th 
debt so enormously; but, the oaLculation Resdattoo: . 

of the loss on every loan, from yearito- . Whether the rate of interest on 
year, would, he was confideot^ prove .tike sjnaller loans, would have been as low as 
foregoing Statement td be«^JDuCh^jUodsr'- he had .estimated, ^could not now be as- 
rated. t,;.«> -certaioed; buti'we might judge by ex- 

If there , had been' no -iSiakidg Amd, perfeu^^npardlel cases: and, in support 
the sum requisite tohave been borrdsed, o£bis «>pmipn, he would state one instance 
to pay the lS8*millions Of; exoess-of me-; bat-d*^several. that might be adduced.— 
penditure with compound hdcreit^ir/Hiiid; ^h'a ;:chBpeelk>r of the exchequer gave 
have been,, as stated in the.SOdt 'Aesolis-^ loan oi*v*4 mriilions to be con* 

tion, only'360 boilHcrna, dnKCid. 584; oii thn 5tlk or. 6th of June, 

millions, whi.'h had beeo..'jreqtur!)|d!^<£iDr, 1819, and preparations wore gcooimngly 
both. : , ' , - i contractors; • on the 4Ui of 

It had been shown, by the. oeikp^^l :^liAe,ir bowevh^,’the chancellor, intimated 
16th Resolution,' that; by-.-boirbwang 15^: ^^tbat.^: IkhMld -ohly reqi^uire a loon of -12 
millions in 24> years, the.'auoaai^lxu|^:to; ^Alifoai^fretm the. public,' atd that J 2 
the debt wav 2^,87Pi8^/;.OMhe'8f»i4<|'B*i :miUao(iMi(#oiildibe«‘t<Uien firourtbe sinking 
1B1.7<; and, by the Slat rea^ufiouy'dt wImi| fund; ' This reduetibn of the: amount irt 
sboira, tdmt, if tliere had.been;iio jatonhyI least hhdmi imipediate effect oa the funds, 
borrowed for tkesinkiog Aiadmthatdiine,; ?»HWchi'>jteth« Ath of June, were at 65| 
there. wo»ld> bare been 2,433^10/. ieasV: la eXpeii^tiob of the loan of 24 miJiioiM, 
annual charge,because S00n:^ioh^.vrould. Aud^reW^ihestext day to 71f. It wcsjthe 
. have sufficed’.'faalAhe excess ofieApeudh*! Ire^etiopfiiMhe amount of i&e loan;that 
ture with all it».Mterwtnand.the}a»a(ml J had woae;>raaed the priced uSd a lose 
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of 8f. and 4fd. per cent on the 24 millions, 
equal to 3,334,000/. of 3 per cent capital, 
was prevented to the country. He 
(Mr. r^) cdbsidered (hat cxamph? deci> 
fiive ill support of his opiniao. • it was 
well known that the preparation by the 
contractors fjpr taking every Joan Was .in 
proportion to the atnoont of the proposed' 
loan. If large/ they sold out stock 
largely to be; prepared for it, a«d the 
price of the stocks fell accordinKly.*~<As 
the terras of the loan depended on the 
price of stock in the market on themorni- 
ing of the day of contract, it was evident, 
that the more extensive the sales were, to 
be proposed for the large loans, the Iqjver 
the prictf would be, and the worse, the 
terms to the public. . - - - 

The change of plan on that, occasion 
was owing to the exertions of bis hon. 
friend near him (Mr. Grenfell), to whom, 
therefore, the country was mainly in-, 
debted for that saving. If so great a 
saving bad been effect^ in one instance, 
the same principle .ought to have regu* 
lated the whole of the leans, and»the 
terms of each loan would have been 
raised in proportion to the diminished 
quantity in the market. The amount of 
36 millions bad been,- since that, time, 
taken from the^inking fond for tlie public 
loans, according to Ae plan of bisPbon. 
friend; and the amount of 10 milliodk of 
3 per cent^apital, bad, thereby, in his* 
(Mr. H.’s) opinion, been saved to'the 
country. ' . 

The 35tb resolution was a simimary of 
the whole, and clearly proved,' that in¬ 
stead of having made any reduction sin^ 
1793, by the operadon of/the sinking! 
fund, 603 millions capital-had! been, 
added to the debt, and upw^ds' of '2$. 
millions to the annual interfst. .*Acob^' 
sidcrable portion of that debt was dearly; 
prove^ to have been incurred by the sidk-’ 
ing fund operationa^and ie was'equally 
evident thaft it was founded infaliacjT, ^dj 
had been maintained by deluBioa,i;j) , 

'Che S6th resolution showed that, who-, 
tber the loss to the public^ by tbesinkidg! 
fund was to the extent that he ( 
had stated, or noti; the loss>^waa .soffi-i 
ciently large to .call for ,^be: imi^diate! 
abolition of that fund... . 

The 37ih and 38th res^utions show in 
prospective, the comparative efiects of al 
surplusfund of five millions annaallyfor 10. 
years, whether employed as a sinking fend,, 
or to cancel, from year to’ year, part of- 
the d|bt. He had prepared thpse catcula- 


tions to point out the relative advcflltagce 
and disadvantages of each plan, ae. She 
honourable member for Corfe Castle^ Mr. 
Bankas) had intimated his inieniion''of 
pressing on the House the continuance of 
the rumous plan of a sinking fund to that 
amount.. Mr. Ktl Jn 178G, said, that the 
want of Care to prevent the sinking fund 
from being broken in upon, bad been the 
bane of this coimtry, qpd that lutherto 
^t had been in vam to attempt to prevent 
It by acts of parliament. •* The minister,'’ 
be said, ** when it suited Iris'convenience 
has.uniformlytagetten hold of this sum, 
which ought to have been regarded as 
most sact^." Mr. Pitt then stated, that, 
no minister could afterwards break In 
upon a system so beneficial to the credit 
aw finances of the couhtry. His words 
were, A minister could not henceforth 
have the confidence to cbmq to*t1 iU 
House, and desire jhe repeal of so bene¬ 
ficial a law, which Seeded so directly to 
rdieve the burthens of the people.'* How 
mpeb Mr. Pitt was mistaken, the present 
ommeellor conld teH, as he and his pre- 
^cessors bad, notwitbsthiiding the provi¬ 
sions made tb prevent them, so effectually 
bvoked in.upon -it, tliat it .ought, he 
thought, to bo'denominated a system for 
ittcreasing.fnsteadof rg^iucing the public 
debt, . : ' . 

' Having, thus explained his several re- 
sblu^pns, he would, now shortly notice 
some'df'the sreuments advanced for and 
against the sinking fbnd. The right hon. 
gefotlennm talked of public ffaith; but, of 
ml men in the conntry, he had tho least 
right.to iaUc of a breach of public faith' 
bwviiag taken awa^ Sor 400 millions of ca- 
pittcd ndm the siqking fund, and, in effect, 
.made it a hoi^al-^nd. ^Uh the ex- 
,ampleB during tho rast centu'ry, of the 
maoAer'in which irinkingdunds had' been 
.laid hold of by tbe^ ministers of tiie day; 
and' the m,^. recent glaring example of 
:&e.breach ^ public Intbi rey. the right 
dm^gentleman otoosite; ^ was in vain 
to bopeatliat any future chancellor of the 
exchequer would keep* better faith. 

; ^ The only sound principle of a kinking 
Aiodym, a sorplqa of revenue, and the 
eppUCation of that styplut every year_ to 
tne caocellinr of debt, and the reduction 
of interMt. »The best securities for public 
ciredkwere,'tftwise direction of ine re- 
sdurees of the country, and of the means 
df aoquirifig and preserving wealth; an 
expenditure less than the income; a real. 
and not a nominal sinking fund; a repre^ 
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fi^ntative goverainent, wliich prevented ar- the House. It was alleged, that it would 
bitrary power, and gave a conKdent assur. be unjust to the fundholder to take away 
ance, that nothing ao monstrous as an the sinking fund. But all that tbo pub< 
interference with the rights of the public lie creditors had a right to''expo3t, was 
creditoi',' w'odid ever be entertained, and the punctual payment of their uiviUend ; 
far leks' attempted; a House of Com- and, it was evident) that the system 
monk'which controlled the minister, and hitherto pursued, had been jproductive of 
obliged him to reduce all unnecessary constant loss to the public, and conse* 
expenditure, so as to keep a full Treasury ijuently rendered the Trtoasury less able to 
ready to answer all just derhands upon it, answA* the demands of the fundholder 
these were the best supporters of publit^ up6n It. Some stress had been laid on the 
credit the stock.holder could have. advantage to the country, by reducing 

The advdeates of th(| sinking fund the interest of the 5 and 4> to 3 per 
assert, that it has givenVe^l|idence to the cents, and that this could not be done 
public creditor, and,would be a without the sinking fund; but, if tlte 
dangerous innovatioU, aiid an^ injury to staferoent of the immense losses, alleged 
the pfiblic to abolish it now. Those who by him to have been produced by that 
make this assertion, must apply it only to fund, were correct, lie contended, that 
an efficient sinking fund, ri'om surplus these results had been delayed, rather 
revenue; but as it had bbeh shown most than promoted by the sinking fund, 
clearly, that there was no real sinking Some considered the sinking fund as a 
fund for 24 years, it was evident,. , that means of taxation, and, under some cir- 
little confidence could ^ve been pro- cumstances it might be so; but, if the 
duced by a nominal or sham fund, taxes required to support that fund were 
The price of stocks, equally as ev^y paid more from capital than from profits, 
other article, defiend upon the demand as they were* at the present time, by 
and supply. It was not the contractor several classes of the community, it be- 
who ultimately held the loans, he was came an engine of great mischief, and 
only the wholesale dealer, it was the suit- ought not to be continued, 
plus capital of |>rodoctive industry that It was the original intention, and at 
was permanently, invested in Ae stock, tips time the professed object that the 
and a sham sinking fund could hot, thpre- sinking fund, accumulate to a given sum, 
fore, afiect the holders of such capital. which should then be applied to pay utf 
Some assert that a sinking fun^ pro- ‘’debts: but be would assert) that there 
vides a regular cuktohiet fot the "stock, wis no security whatever, that the mi- 
and keeps its price steady and high; but hister of the day would not, on any tem- 
^be loans to supply that sialting fund, porary exigency, lay his rapacious hands 
create also that stock, and thus render upon the accumulated fund, as all former 
the whole a superflunus stransacttoni- tmahcellors had done, and as tlie present 
He (Mr. H.) asserted, ^at eVd^loiii chancellor of the exchequer had so lately 
larger than the actual surplus eapiilal done, and leave the country as much in 
of the country-cxii 'per&BQejntly hold, deblflkg ever,'after .years of privation by 
tended rath^ to '.tbwer^^'thgb tjt , to t^ise. this professedly inviolate 

prices; and, byinc^akihg god, ^ , . 

speculation Amongst' 'coqfj^aotors and .. If there ware no other objection to the 
jobber$,..aet^ly^8ubjected i%»h]arket to ^kjpg"fund bjit thii^one. he should con- 
niore. and giWater variatuxia than .would! aldar it a sufficient one for its abolition, 
have occurred^iih smaller loans. It vAui He weuid observe, what, was not per- 
asserted, that, if there bad ne^beeii' a. haps, generally kndXrn, that previous'to 
sinking fund, the debt would have been the,, year 1817, the public were not called 
greater than it now is; he (Mr., H.) upon to pay, by taxation, any part of the 
hoped, the facts stated in the resolutions interest of the debt contracted during the 
had sufflcietftly ex^B^d that by the practice of mi- 

shdWing the enOTmbbs loss Ibe sinking hfstbrs,‘when a, loan was raised in one 
fund had; eccasioned. What then, he jlear, to.horrowj in-the succeeding one, 
might J^e^osked, would youhilow the d^bt an additional^.sum to pay the interest of 
to remaio as it is, which jou must do, if Ufat loau : and. In that manner, they con- 
you havirno sinking fund ? Nobut he tinu^d, year after year, 'borrowing to pay 
• Would reduce ft by other and better tneans, thp interest of all preceding loans. The 
which, he propoaN hereidliartoaubmitto. burtlfeB ef^he debt was thereby not felt, 
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until Joans ceased in ]817; and then ita 
pressure became so heavy, when we ex¬ 
pected to have been relieved. 

It h«I*bee% long foreseen by every re- 
flectingNymn, ^hat the day of recl^oning 
must arrive—it ha(| corpe, and brought 
'Hith it severe distress* to naanjr clashes of 
the community, and to none more than to 
the agTiculturIst$,ynany of whom he could 
not much compassionate as the]( had 
almost uniforntly supported the misrule 
and extravagance which had so long been 
carried on, and in which they qo'uld see 
no evil wlylst it made no inroads on thcir 
personal enjoyments. They were the life 
and fortune men to support ministers and 
their measures, regardless of the sqflfer- 
ings of the people, and.pf rejpeat^d warn¬ 
ings of the impending evils mum this side 
of the House* * • 

They began now, too.late he feared,-to 


perceive, that in so doing, they liad bar¬ 
tered permanent prosperity for temporary 
•advantage, and had, in fact, been vutibg 
away their own estates. 

Ho lind to apologize to the House, for 
tresptf^sing so ipng upon their attention, 
but the rufnous consequences which had 
been produced hy the erroneous system 
of hnanee so long carried on, had im¬ 
pressed bis mind so strongly with the abso¬ 
lute necessity of*aa immediate change, 
that he could not, consistent with his 
sense of duty to the public, fefrain ^om 
stating what nnhad done. 

He «;3s feariul he had not made him¬ 
self perfidy intelli^ible.onaIl the bVanches 
of this intricate subject, but, he .could 
assure the House, he had not spared any 
labour, to do so. — The lion, gentleman 
concluded with moving the following- 


llRsacuTioiis relative to the National Debt, and tlie Operations qf the Sinkigg Fund. 

1. “That the National'Debt of Great Britain, unredeemed ton the 5th'Jan. 1793, was 
239,350,148/.; consisting of 227,989,148/.> of fimded, and of tl,^1,000/. of Exchequer BiltsJ! 
at an annual charge of 9,203,974/i* • 


> Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 1819; naga 3—page « 

2 Pirfe Vul. 12, Pinanca Report*, folio edition, page t. , 

Interest in perpetuity on Funded Debt.. 7,S,3i4I.S7 6 9 

Teniiinable Annuities (rartoua) £.704,740, temiilable in 1S60.. 1,3731751 S 6 

Charge* of Management,.... lSO,t77 15 7 


. Making a ToUl of...ff X.9,525,866 4 .7 

Interest on Unfunded ExelMqaer BiUs, Af^wdiz 7, df No. SI' ..297,445 IS 1 


Deciuot R^eemed and expired Anawties, a* per ool, 5, i>t*PqrliaiiieBtsry . 
No. 35, of 1819, page 3...... 


9,683,312 0 4 
41d.^8 0 0 


Net Charge for thwyei^ 1793....'...,.'. g. 9,a03.974 0 4 

> The Fooded and Unfunded Debt of Irjead, »t that Ume,' was ^,8,258,^77, at an Annual charge of 
£.130,930 for intoresl, as appears by ParKsmenAry Pgper, No, .35^, ^ 1^19, but that amount is not 
ineluded in this Resolnlion. a " ^ . 

2. “ That from the 1st Feb. 1793 to Jan’^lSt?,. iiwliiding 600,000/. for the service of 

Portugal, 6,220,000/. for the seMcC of Austri^ 4°^ 69,2^,CiOO/.* for the service of Treland, and 
guaranteed by England (and exehilivd of 2,5b4c^. fOr the service o&the I^t India Company 
iu 1812), there has been raised by Loans,and me funding of Nai^, Victualling, Transport, and 
Excheqjjer Bills in Great Britain^ the st^ of 584,874,557/.; > And tint during the sahuf period, 
there has been an increm in the osue of Exchequer Bill^' unfiltdcd, and optsttipdittg on the 
.5th Jan. 1817fto. the amount of 33^269,800/^4 maianga total sum raised in the 24 years of no 

• ndepagiFs, No. 145. 0/1828' ..f.* . 64,750.(00 

la IBlt Aiised for Ireland, but not ebat^led'^ T.t.l... 4,500,000 

„ j: ■ ■ ■ * -- 

' > £.69,750.0(X) 


Sum funded as 




per ooI.Tj'ofPpriifiBiiinUry Fmiertdd, o.f 1823 • 584,874,557 

RxceMofRxbNM^Bins . . . 33,389,.300 

•'TaialSataraiit^ . £.618,163,857 

■ vj ... • ■ • ...._ - 

* ^ide Parliampiilary Paper.No,^, Qr^l,gl9,^page 9i* 

Amsuiii of Ezcbeqioer Bills, on 5u Jan. 'iRi7 


Do. 


Do. 


>n am jan. (w ...... 44650,300 

,3th3an. 1793 ....... ll,$61,000 

^ . * ' ■ ' ' » ' ■ 

^ Bxwss sf ^chequer BHb,.i*nted1iiid Ontstandtag oa the Stb Jbir. 1817 £.35,889,300 
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less 618,163,857?. funded and unfunded, independently of advances made by the iBank > 
and remaining unsettled on the 5th Jan. 1817. 

3. ^ That there was paid into the Treasury, on account of the 584,874,557?., as stated in the 
preceding resolution, the sum of 484,359,480/y in monoyj that the Jhlls funded am-o ited to 
89,183,176?.; that the Loan of 4,600,000?., Vaised for the service of Amstria in i795,/s stated 
not to have been directed to be paid into the Exchequel; and that the Banktof EagMind re- 
taine4^ out of the subscriptions to Ihe Loans of 14,500,000?., and 1,620,000?. in 1797, the sum 
of 4,^48,731?. 16s 3<?. making the tptal sum of money receiyeiLand imcounted for, on account 
df the 584,874,.557?. to amount to 579,791,388?.;! leaving a deficit of 5,083,16&?. “retained for 
discount on prompt payment, and for expenses of receiving at the Bank. ^ *' 


1 Vide col. S, of No. 145,<l'*Brliaineatarj Paper, of 1832. 

Cash paid to the Treasury....... 437,646,178 

From which deduct debentures, 1813....... £.786,698 

-—1-- Loan of E. I. C. ISIS . 2,5()ft,000 

- . 3,286,698 


■■ ' ' - 

** ‘ Amoant for Public.1. .i . * 484,359,430 

Add Amount * - o e 

Bibs funded (vide col, I) ... ' 86,18.'’>,176 

Angtrian Loan of 1795 not paid into the Exchequer. 4,600,000 

Retained by the Bank, 1797, part of Loans of £.14,500,000, and £.1,620,000. • 4,64S,7J2 

' 579.791,.388 

Amount retained for Diiconnt, &o. ... 5,083,169 


' X.58.4,8'74,5.57 

* r 

• Vide page 144 of Vol. 13 of Com. Reports, folio edition. ' 

• Fide col. 3, of No. 145, of 1822 . * 


4. “ That for the sum of 579,791,388?,, of money received and accounted for, as stated in the 
precediugwesolution, from the 1 st Feb. 1792 to the 5th Jan. 1817, there has been created Capi¬ 
tal in Stocks of various denominations, to the amount of 879,289,943?.,’ at an annual charge for 
interest in perpetuity to the ampuat,of ,29,289,668?.; and of 230,000?, of-Annuities from May 
1795 to May 1819^ and of 654,695?. Annuities from various dates, all terminable in 1860, 
making a total aunual Charge for Interest and Anipiities of 30,174,363?.^ (exclusive of about 
160,000?. per annum for man^ement) w^ich sum of 30,174,363?., equal to 30,040,445?.! in 
perpetuity, converted iuto.ft 3 per cen\jCapital,*'is equal to 1,001,348,166?., beir^ at the rate of 
172/. 14s, of 3 per ceat.Cajntal for every 100?. of the 579,791,388?. money received, or 100?. :i 
per cent Capital, for every 57?. I 81 . in money. 


1 


Viile cot. 3 of 145 ; viz. 

O 


Vuious Capitals 

• 4 ' ‘ 


I... £.708,750,353 of 3 per oeuts. 
. 49,982,119 of 4 per cents. 
120^57,471 of 5 per cants. 

— i_ _ _ r 

£.879,289,943 . ToUl. 


» Jnlereit, as'per ool, 5':...... 

Annuities for 25 y«^t iw per ool. 6 ....... 

Do. termidable in'I860; Do,?, . . .... 

Toud Awmal wpereid. 7 . ..«i. 

>» •. .. t 

> Various Capitals £.879,289,943 a|c dbar^ ih perp41«dty of ..;. 

Annuities terminable in 1860,'£.^4,695, eqhal tO ’.it ..... 

Bo. for 25 years, equal to ohaige in paf^qil^ ... 

^ c. Tbtal (rf^i|j^iapet]^hiitf' . 

, ' » ' ■ ti 

. equalto£.t,00l,348,|66of^^pqremt«apllal, oalpojbMattlieAiiiiuily Value. 

« Bq«aito£A 3 7iperoeBtjii(««st. ;. * 


29,289.668 
2.'«),000 
e 654,695 


£.30.174,363 

29,280,668 
617,377 
H 1.33.400 


£.30,040,445 


I- ^ - 

5. “ That, if the convession of the 4imA5 p^'cepfc C^iUds is mitde at the avergge.rtiiativp 
(ricM they bore to 3 per cents, W the time they #er«- fhnded, the. total Woui^ia 3 per cent 
'^ital will be 975,7^84,592?. instead of 1,001,346,166?.; as stated in the precedieg resolution. 
The 49,982;it9f; of 4 per cents, were funded at itn aveipge of tOO?. Capi^iwT62?. money. 
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tfhc relative current v^lue erf the 3 per ei nts being 07/ which gives of 3 per 
.cent . . ..... . j 

Tw 120,557,471/. of 5 per cents were funded al an average ol 100/ Capital 
^ SO/ money, the jeldtive current value of the 3 per ceuU being 60/, which 

gi^ of 3 per cents . • , . 

Th7 amountsol 3 per cents funded • i • • • * 

'1 he 884,695/. of tanninablo Annuities, reduced into a perpetual Annuity of 
750,777/.,* equal th 3 pqr cent Capi^ ...... 


[WOiJ 

1 . 0iTi72,133 


180,816,260 

708,750,353 


Total 3 pel cent Ca{utal 


25,025,900 

.£975,781,592 


* Making a difference (rf.. . r .£.25,563,571 

of 3 pel cent Capital, vrhieh is an equivalent £>» paying a highei rate of interest on the 4 and 5 
per c(>nt<>, than in the 3 per cents ; and there has been fhid on the total amount of the 4 and 5 
pel cents funded, an annual sum increasing to 766,907/. per annum on tlid 5th Jan 1816, 
which in 14 yeais, at 5 per cent, is equivalent to the difference of Capital created in funding 
ui th^ and 5 per cents, ihstead of in the 3 per cents. 

• la 1808, the 3 per eentf £.67, the 4 per cents £ 82. • 

* * ytde 4th ResolaUun. 


6 “ That, duiiug the 24 years firom the tst Feb. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, in which the 
579,791,388/ s as stated in the 3rd Resolution, was received and accounted for, th* le was paid 
to the ( nmmissinnr>rs of tKe Sinking Fund in money, the sum of 188,522,340/ ,hand the oKp* use 
of the oflire of the said (Commissioners during the same period, was 62,698/ ,* making the 
imuunt paid to the said Commissiunerg, 188,585,038/.,* iif monqy, by ramju^of wliith, an 
annual dnrge in perpetuity of 9,771,063/,* was created, equal tp 325,702,116/ ,* of 3 poi cent 
rapital. 

* rii/cciil 8, of No 145, of 1822. * Fide Farliamenlary Paper, No, 39i of 1821. 


* <’i li paid to CuiDDiiBSioners* ... i8S,522,'140 

Expense of Ofiice .. 02,698 

• I_ 

Teial Cash .. 1 108,585,034 


f. €. f. i, 

* If J79,“'l)l,3b3 ’t 30,010,445 :: 188,585,038 : ' *9,771,063 _ 

* If 579,791,388 : 1,001,146,166 : ; 188^85,038 s 325,702,116 

» • • 

7 “ That with the 188,585,038/, as stal|^ in the preceding Resolution, the said cotnmis- 
hioners li.ive*purthai>cd capitals of various denominatiens, to the amount of 302,911,955/.,> the 
annual dividends on which are 9,168,233/.,* which Sum, converted into a 3 per cent capital, 
IS equal to 305,607,766/, being at the rate of 162/. li. of 3 per cent capital for every 100/ of 
the 180,585,018/. money paid to the said Conumssionets, or 100/. of 3 percent capital, for every 
01/. Hi * in money. 

^ I idc ool 9 of No. 145, of 1822. * Fids ca). 11, of 1822. *4qoaljo£.4 17 2| per cent Inlercsl* 

8 “ That the amount of annual charge creatbd in perpetuity, by raising the 188,585,038/ 
money, w i^. 9,771,063/., whilst the annllal charge redeemed by me Commissioiu rs of die Sink¬ 
ing Fund with that amount, sm.ohly 9,168,233/., being 602,810/‘ of annual Charge in per¬ 
petuity less redeemed than creared, equal to«20,094,333/,* of 3 percent capital; showing that 
the debt was created between 1793 and 1817, at the rate of 172/ 14i. of 3 per cent q/ipital foi 
every400/. in cash; that tBe amaunt redeemed in the same time, was at the rate of 162/ *' 
Is of 3 per cent capitm for every 100/ cgsh, being a loss of'^O/ 13s. of 3 por^cint capital on 
escry too/. money expended by the Coanyusionera. 


* Chargeln perpeluily incarred ...«....9,771,067 

* Do. nSieeiii^ ..... 9,161,231 

^ ^ - 

Lsiiiedesaed than created ... £ Mi »3Q 


* Money £400 i 3 per tent Slodi £.l0 13 xMoney £.i88,585,0S8 x T3 per oent Spick £ 20,0'>1,J33 

• a 

9. ^ Ibat, independent of the opetktions of the Commisidoners of die Slinking Fund, the 
following Reductions of the Natioi^ Debt and Annual Chanm have taken place between the 
6th Jan. 1793, and the 5th Jai}. 1817; vis. that 2^290,994/.* m 3 per cent capitab liave been 

* Anhual PTnaaee loeomts, 5Ui Jin. 1815, page 224 imd./f. *' 

Vp to tUI dile\lM 8to«k for lind tax r jdoBsw a stood in the naoef trf the Commissloiiers, bnl iroai 
4^ titoe it has been oaneaUed nnnudly ;,ew, 

Itt nh. .... £1.24,960,313 10 7 at Aterest £.758,809 8 1 

VdL. VII. ^ 5 U- 
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«ancc‘lJiid, by the proceeds of tlic sale of laud tax, the annual dividends on which amount to 
758,729/. 16s. 6d.; and that 2,363,420/.* of 5 per cent capital was paid off with money chy.rgecl 
in the Finance Acconnt.s in the f’ublic Kxpenditure, under the head of Miscellaneous ScTidCes, 
tlie dividends on which amounted to 118,171/.; and that 3,449,955/.® of 3 per ceoA ‘Capitals 
were cancelled under the Act of 48 Geo, 3,ic. 142 (by cenversion into 225,254/. Kfe Axmuitio), 
the dividend on which amounted to 103,498/. 13s.; and-^that 539,244/.* of various capirals re¬ 
mained unclaimed for 10 years and upwards, prior to the 5th Jan. 1-817, ihe dividend on which 
amoiuated to 17,235^ aud that 523,493/. 19s. 5(/.® of Life and other terminable Annuities 
created prior to the 5tli Jan. 1793 hud fallen in, expired or remained unclaimWfor 3 years 
and upwards, at the 5th Jan. 1817, making, with the charges of management (on the capitals 
cancelled), of 17,237/.; a total diminution in the annu^ charge under these several heads of 
Ij.^SSvld.'i/. ;* but ”as 225^254/. of Life Annuities were created by the extiuction of the 
3,449,095/. of 3 per cent Capitals under the Apt of the 48 Geo, 3, c. 142, the actual diminution 
of annual charge for the year 1817 wddld have been 1,313,111/,,i if there had been no Sinking 
Fund. 


Isl Fob. 1816, 3 per cents 
Ihl FHj. 1817, 3 per 


* Vide Parliaioentary Papers, Flo. 162, of 1822. 

® 3 per cents Capitals, cancelled for Auniiitii's, 
. ■ by 48 Gep. 3, c. 142 . 

f''ide Finance Aooounls, 1617. 

* Unclaimed Irividends on 5th Jai^. 1817, Finance 

AitcuiiTi... ....... 

* Annailies expired and UBciiimed, up to 5th 

Jan. 1817 -. 

Charges of Management, at £.562 10 per 
iiiiltiuD on Capitals cancelled as below 


* Total Capitals cancelled 


•194,743 

8 

8 , 

Do. 

5.842 


0 

135,937 

4 

It 

Du. 

v.ori 

N 

3 

£.85,490,994 

4 

3 

Do. 

£.758,729 

16 

t 

2,363,431) 

0 

0 

Do. 

118,171 

0 

0 

3,449,9.55 

0 

0 

Do. 

103,498 

13 

0 

539,844 

0 

0 

Du. 

17,235 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- 

Do. 

523,493 

19 

5* 

- 


rm 

Do. 

17,237 

0 

0 

£.31,643.613 

4 

2 

=t£.l,.538.365 

9 

0 

0 . 3, up to 5lb < 

Ian 

. 1817 


225,254 

0 

0 


1 Total Diminution of Annual Charge in 5tli Jao. 1817 . £. I,.31.0,1 It 9 O 

* Unclaimed Exch^uer Annuitim, page 235 of Finance A.ccounls, 5lb Jan. 

Expired on 5lh April,"! 81)3, ainl to 5ll( Jan. 1808, page 229 .. 


1S17... 28.308 7 0 

. 494,655 12 5 


Tola^... ...S’. . £.Uf?.i9o 19 


10. “ That the total Revenue of Grtat Britain in the 24 years between the .5th Jan. 1793, 
and the 5th Jon. 1817, from taxes alone, including the small branches of Hereditary Revenue, 
and incidental resources, amounted to the sum of l,114,318,563/.‘ sterling. 

' t^ide Commons Reports of 17^, vol. 13, folicoeditifti, for 1793, 4, ana 6. 

['ide voi. 13, page 3, for 1797. „ ' 

tAde Accounts in the Journal Office, for 1798 and 9^ 

Vide. Anptial Finasqa f*** to 1817. » 

* * 

11. “ That the total Ex^enditui^e of Great Britain, for the same period, viz. from the 5lh Jan. 
1793 to the 5th Jan. 1817, for interest on die debt as it stood on tne 5fo Jan. 1793 (but ex¬ 
cluding all c)iarge for Loans sipce 1793), and for expenses of Civil Government, for th6< Navy, 
Ordnance, Amiy (oMinary andtJxtraordinary), Mitcellaneous Services andCha^^ of Manage¬ 
ment, and including 58,164,716/.* for subs^iesfo^oreign Powers, amounted together to tlie 
sum of 1,240,480,963/. But as the sum of 3,711,7861k* is'Charged in the Miscellaneous F.xpen- 

’ Vide Parliamentary Paper, No. 4*1^, of 181|i,.^U>» sp^dii; Aocotints fpp ^793 to 1796, thetefure 
assunied equal to Taxes and Loana for that pmud. ". , , - ^ 

For 1’797, 8, and 9, as m lOlh ReSolodon. ■ 1 f. 

I^m/« Annuid Finance Apeoants, from 1800. 

* /Ftde Parliamenlary^Paper, Ko. 293, of 1833. 

Iii'lhis Sum is inoliidcd. 

Paid to the Bank for discount on Loana ...t.......i 3,335,513 

Do. fur receiving Loans—Parliamentary Paper, Ne, 298, of 1818 ... '397,086 

S 3 732 398 

Principal of Dcbcaturei pud olTDy 53tac6, 3,‘o. and 5% in isiJand 1816«, ^ *786^698 


6.4,5J9,29C 
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tliluir, uUhouj^h short credited by the Treasury in the receipt of the loons; and 736,00lW, the 

S rin«^iil of debentures received in 1813, is not credited in tlie amount of income in the 1,0th 
esol\iou, it makes the actual Jixpentjiturc only 1,235,982,479/. 

12. “ Thatj^s the UevSnue of Grea^Britain, wag 1,114,318,563/ as stated in the toth Ueso- 
tutionjaai^ tin; expenditure 1,235,982,479/., as stated in the llth llesolutiou, the excess of 
Kxjjenditure in that ^friod jvas 121,663,916/.^ * ^ 


Kxjjenditure in 

> £xpend!lnr| 
U^retiuel'... 


Excess of Exp^ditare 


1,935,982,479—11 Hi Resi.lutio,,, 
1,114,318,563—10th RcHolnlion. 

£.121,663,916 


13 « That, in addition to the Expenditure of 1,235,982,479/. for Great Britain, as per 11th 

^ .... s a«. .1 ».l t ^ ,...,1 al..v 


.staled ill the'lOth Resolution, there was received from Ireland the surn of/>3,245,4rir, makiiii; 
(exelusivejtf I-oans) the total income of GPeat Britain, 1,166,564,034/., and by the addition of 
16,68.5,124/.,® being the difference between the sums remitted <o and from Ireland, makes a total 
excess of Expenditure over Income of 138,349,040/. 

• Vide Annual t^iiiaiioe AoepunU. •' 

Ex|H'M<liturc..... £.l,23i,952,479 * 

KeinUlcd lo Irelaiid for Loans and Allowanoes .... 68,930,595 • 


Kevciine of Great Britain..... 1,114,318,563 

Uecuived from Ireland. 59,245,471 


,7 3-204.913 074 


= 1,166,.>64,034 


Excesa of Expenditure........ £.l38,; ,49,t)40 

^ IlcniiltcJ from England lo Ireland .—Plde Annual Finance Aceoqols .. 68,930,59.5 

Itomilled from Ireland lo England ....a....... • .52,24.5,471 


e. 16,685,124 


14. “ Ihat as the reduction of 1,313,llf/. of Annual Chaise, as stated in the 9th Resolution, 
w:i.s effected^-ithout any aid of the Sinking Filtad, the^ame reduction might have taken place 


'ATiYiTtkII 


liTcBT Ki it^li ■fTiB ■ iTiVo I ivIfTni 


130,349,040/, the excess of expenditure in these 24 years, as stated \n the 13th Resolution, been 
raised by taxes within these years, instead of by loans, the total amount of Capital of Debt 
unredeemed on the 5th Jan. 181T, would have been only 207,706^535/.,* and the Annual 
Clnirge, including Management, only 7,890,863/., instead of being 817,415,237/.® of Capital, 
and 30,628,234/. of Annual Charge, as it sto^ onjthe 5th Jatf. 1817* 

t .Annual Charge, 5lh Jaft. 1793. A............ .,9,203,974_/^»* l»t ResoluUou. 

Keduclioii as per 9tli Resolution, up to 5tb Jan.^lStf .. J.,,,' 1,313,11/ 

• I I ■> "» 

Charge as it would have been in*1817, if no Loans had been 
raised .....:.......i....Vi..... 

* Crifilal, Funded and TJnfunded?I793f,...v.. 239,350,148 , 

Capitals ijauoeiled op to 1817... 53,643,613—Wife 9*b Rcs^lpion. 

• Cipital as it would hat# been .. £. 807.706,535 ^ C, t' 

*• * - 

® /'’nitFlinnce AeoounlH, pp.St24 and .5,eBdJiig 5lli Jan. 1817; j 

Ca^s various . 772,764,937 at an Annual charge of 86,650,959 4^, 5'\ 


® /'’ndnFlmnce AeoounlH, pp.at24 and .5, 

Capibs various . 772,764,837 

Terminable Aniiuilios of 
varioos deiiominalioiis 
Life do. 48 Geo. 3, o. 142 • 

Charges of Management 
to the Bank... :....... , 

Unfunded D^t . 44,650,300 


cliarge 

e 


l,65T,i0O4 6 101 
225,954ei3,0^ 

" ' 3 3. 

‘ 1^815,9#6 17 8 


' £,28,8)2,707 

unto 1(1 
i25th KoboIuI. 


Total Capital.£.817,415,937 at^an Annual chargenf £ ^0,628,934 4 2 

15. nPhat it appears by the preceding Resolutions, that, in consequcflcc of not raising tin' 
^ppl«s within the year, by takes, to the amounbof 138,349,040/. in the 24 years, being uu 
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average of 5,764,fi43f. per annum, a debt of 609,708,r02/.‘ of Capital has been iiicnm-d, iU an 
ipeceased Annual Charge of 22,737,371,* thereby ocr.isioning taxation to the extent ot upVards 
of 58 millions per annum, whiht fiom the 5 th Jau. 18H, about 33 millions only wouldr have 
sufficed. . . . ^ t 

* Capital of Debt aa it dood on 5th 1817, * » / a 

Funded and Unfunded... 817,415,237 at oliarge«f 30,628,234 4 3 

Do, an it wo^ have been, at mt )4lh He- ^ • 

aelttUon,. 7. . ..a .. 207,706,535 Do. 9',800,863 0 0 


£.609,708,702 o1»argo ^ £.22,737,071 4 3 

• e r i i . A ji . 1 .. . j j , 

Increase of Charge by la^i, sinoe 1793, to paj the actual exoett of Expenditure of 138 miliiont. 


16. “ That,>by the union of the Exchequer of Ireland with that of Great Britain, on the 5th 
.Inn. IU17, a farther Annual Charge of 1,323,775/. 15t. 4(1. was added to the' annual charge of 
Grc.it Itntain, tlien amounting to 30,628,234/.^ (as stated in the 14th Resolution), by the lucor- 
poratioii *j( 28,739,669/.* of capital funded and unfunded, created in Ireland, making the total 
amount of Debt, fuhded and unfunded, of the United Kingdom, ou the 6tli Jan. 1817, to 
amount to 846,155,106/.,* and the Annual Charge t<^l,952,009/. * 

1 Charge on the Debt of Creel Britiun. 30,628,234 u per 14th Resoluliuu. 

Do. Ireland..... 1,323,775 > 

f < • — I,. .-M — * 

Trial Charge of United Kingdom on 5tb Jan. 18J7 ... £.31,952,009 Sterling. 

Proportion of Charge on Unfunded . 2,081,157 

Do. Funded.£.29,870,852 

' f^e Parliamentary Paper, No. 35, of 181ft: 

Funded Debt, unredeemed, Ireland, in • 

Brllish Curreifoy, on 5th Jan. 1817.. 23,435,254 5 3* at an Annua) charge oi 1,058,515 

Unfunded.u«.» 5,304,615 0 0 at a charge of • 265,2.10 

FuiideJ and Unfunded •eeeueeueeut•»»««•»•• £!^i739,8f>9 5 .3 at an Annual charge of £,IA23,7 75 
^ * By IrU Finance Acconnla on Stb Jan. 1817, page 94.’ «=*=» 


Tbe Total Capital of Jririi JEtebt is stated at..5. 34,047,870 15 5 

‘Bedeemed ....... 8,812,662 12 7 


Unredeemed Capital in Irish Currency*.^. i‘.25f'.35,208 2 10 

l^iquivalent in BriUib Cnrreney... 2.1,293,992 0 0 


J Cspital of Cfcat Britain, on 5th Jan. I8l7, Funded and Unfunded 817,415,237—I4th Resululiuu. 
Do. of ]mlaod. Funded and Unfunded. 28,7.39,869— 


, Total Af the Unlted^Kingdom..-.£. 846,^5»I06 

It yide Annual Finanoe A<xi»oAts, 1617 to 1821, both inclusive. 

17. ** TbaC from, the 5th Jan^ 1817 to the 5tlt Jan. •1822, there was raised, by ta^es, in the 
United Kingdom^of Gre^ Britain and Ireland/ ^e sum of f96,454,,538/.; ’ and the Expeudi- 
liire (Sinking Fund included), daring the same |&riod, for Cml list, pensions, and other cn.irgps 
on the Consolidated fund, and for expenses of the Nav^ Orcb.ancc, Army (Ordinary ^nd Ev- 
trAoi^i|ary^ Miscellaneous semces^ and charges of CoUMtion, and foia'ntercst and management 
of i^in, as "stated in the preceding resolution,^ amounted (including 2,155,468/.* paid foi 
Russian loan aid to Holland^ to 288,925y869/^,8 leavitig.an Excess of income ove{ expenditure, 
in the 6 years, of 7,528,869/. 1^. , ^ 

* Total Gross tUoMM of the Vuiled * Et.penditore of Ibe 

Kingdom fDrawbuolia ezseplod^ * v . United Kingdom. 

1817 uuuusbsua 57.650,589 M* #«•*•*• umaaa £.58Ji44,049 

. 1818 .]. 59,667,841 57,872,488 

' lSt9 . 58/180.258 • w4aBlM^Ma«auuu4«a44»a» 9 57,392,544 

1820 . 59,769,680 57,476,755 

1821 . 60,686,076 ‘57,639,893 

C -- i 

. £.296,454.5SC Expeoditnro f £.288,925.669 * 

> EsiMHidittre 288,^5,669 .. . --t 


, 7,528,869 St«vi of Income in 5 years, 

7 f'u/e Pailwmcttlurjr Ptftr, No. 293, of<820. ' 
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18.*“ Tliat, nolwiUtstanding tlie Excess of Income of 7,528,869/. as staged in the ptCcediiig 
ic-yillhion, a further fimding of 90,761,920/ ,* has tal^en place, for which an ^ddittonu Chpitaf 
of del\has been created between the 5th Jan. 1817 and the 5th Jan. 1822, of t16,600,2S5/^'', at 
m .innuarintorebt in perpetuity of 3,773,354/.,* and diat the said Capital of 116,600,231!^,, hps 
litLu Qiealfd by 19,999,920/,raisedby*jl.oansm radneytby 34,262,000/. Exihequer Bills issued, 
and afterwards funded; and by 36,500,000/. botroweo from the Commissioners of the Smkitig 
Vund; and that for tHb 19,§99,920/. raised by Loans, the sum of 19,814,944/.* was paid into, 
tilt* Tresusuri;, leaving a deficit*tof 184,976/., retained by thft^Bank for discOlhit on prompt pay¬ 
ment, and for leceiving the same ; and that there is also diarged 14,109/., under the bead ot 
Miscellaneous Servfces, m the Finance Accounts of 1819, as pmd to tho Bank of England lor 
transferring 27 pnillions of 3 per cents to 3| per cents; making the nett amount of Money re¬ 
ceived and accounted for to be only 90,562,835/j.* creating an annudl charge for interest in per- 
}K-tuity of 3,773,334/., which sum converted into a 3 per cent Capital, is equal to 125,778,466/. 
or 138 /. 17s. of 3 per cent Capital for eveiy 100/. of money, or 100/. of 3 per cent Capital for 
every 721. fit money. 


col! 1, of 145, of 1822. • » 

By Loans in money ...•■••A... . .. 19,999,920 

By Ediheqaer Bills .......... 34f268,000 

By Commissioners of Sinking Fund ... 36,500,000 


, • £.90,761,920 

Doliril reuined by the Bknk............ £.184,97§ 

Bor Transfer .. . .. 14,109 ^ 

. ^ as ^ 199,085 

Nelt Amoont of Cash ...,..A.= £.90,562,835 


^ t\de eol. .1, of Parliamentary Paper, No. 145, of 1%23. 

Pide eol, f>, of - Dof 

* 1 Sty, for transfer of HI Millions, 3 per oenta to * 

per oenh . £.3,999,920 Cash £.2,971,819 19 4 

1819 CapiUl.• 13,000,000 ,. 11,862,340 7 6 

1820 .... 5,000,000 .... 4,9TO,785 15 1 


jC. 19,999,9S0 Medved .. £.19,014,911 1 11 

Short credit . . 184,976 0 0 


NsU,........... £.19.999,920 


19. « That, during the period of 5 years, from Sth Jap. 1817 to 5th Jan. 1822, in whii/i 
3.773,354/. New Annuities, were created for 96,562,835/. money, there hOt bOea TOM to iho 
C'omnus'jioners of the Sinking iund, the sum of 82,021,555/^. and the cwetike of their ofhee, 
during the same period, was 32,203^. 2f. 2i* maUng the tetal amount of 82,053,758/.; with 
whirl* the said Cominiaf''^ners have purchased ft0,482,252/-* of various stock, the dividends 
un which amount to 3,338,857/. ;* which sum, ednverted into a 8 por cent capital, is equal to 
111,295.232/. or 135/. 13s. of 3 j^r cent capital for every lOO/. of money, or K^/. of 3 per cent 
capital for every 73/. 14s. 6d. of^only paid to the said Commissio^|pr, • 

1 Fi* col. No. 8, of 145,of 1832. * oonn 

Paid to the ConiinisBioa.rs olwinkiM rbnd ...... 83,(Kl45im 

^ Expenso of Oftoe^ 33,203 

s Total t^BOBSyi paid to thlBn,....>..w.£.82,053,758 

*s * S* 1 . - —J 

2 In 1817 . . .£...........I.#!........ 4AS11 17 11 

1818 ...:... 6099 U 10 , 

1819 «oeao.eeoso*aae*««*r9o«««ne«oe.e»«se»«sseoe*oooe««sooe«da ^ 

1820 • ••»ot»a«aaa»«4« • aaa* ns«a»a6444*«*»« ••••«*•#• «ooa»«MA«'* 7,108 6 J9i 

1821 . 6.601 0 0 • 

£.39,203 9 s|-»J1dfMo.39,of 1891. 

62,698^ 0 0 Pram 1793 fo 1816. 

* a 1 , .11 a M l . . 

, ExpoBseof.....vM,«.. A9^,801 £ 2* ia 99 yewi. 


• Pi*ool.9,Ko.U5. 

« d'tde col. 11, No, 145. 
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' 20. “ Th'at, in borrowing the sum of 82 , 053 ,758/. paid to the Commissioners of the Sitting 
Fund,-there were created, and added to thodebt, capitals equal to ll3,960,608/.> of 3 pcijiil-oat. 
at an annual chwge in perpetuity of 3 , 418 , 818 /.,® whilst the Commissioners rcdeoine^, /(living 
the same period, with that sum, dividends t)r Annuities^in perpetuit}^ to the ailiount i)f onlv 
3,338,857/*,* equalto 111 , 295 , 232 /. of 3 per cent capital;, occasioning thus, by the ^et-ituv.v 
of the Sinking Fund, a loss of 79,951/.* of perpetual Annuity, equal to 2,^5,376/. of 3 per od.i 
capital, showing that the debt crcand, between the 5th .Ian, 1817 and the 5th Jan. 1822, was at 
the rateof 138^ ]7sf>bf3 percent capital for evqry 100/. of ifionby; and that the .amount re¬ 
deemed in the same period was at the rate of 135/. 13*. of 3 per cent cajutal for every 1*S)0/. of 
money, being a loss of 3/. 4s. of 3 per cent capital on every 100/. of mont^ expended by the 
Commissioners. , ^ ^ 

Money. 3 per cents. i. Money. 3 per cents, 

Ilf . £.90,562,835 : £.125,778,466 :: £82,053,758 ; ^.113,960,608 

Jfnl £.82,053,758 lies redeented only... 111,295,232 


06ouloning « Loss of 3 per cents Capital £.2,66,5,376 , 

* ' and a Dividend of £.79,96). _ 

Money. DitMend. Ifpney. Dividend. 

® If £.90,562,835 : £.9,773,354 : : £.82,053,758 : £.3,418,818 

* P'iiie col. It. 

Dividend OU borrowing ...... 

* -> Do. redoemiog ....... 


I 


3,418,81« 
3,338,857 


Diflerenoe in Dividend 


£.79,961 


21. “ That, the total sum funded in Great Britain in the 29 years from the 5th Jan, 1793 to 
die 5th Jan. 1822, amounted to 675,636,477;^ that die total sum received in money, and 
accounted for, was 670,354,223/.,* at an annual aggregate charge of 33,813,799/.;* viz. ot 
33,063,022/., for interest in perpetuity; tor 884,696/. of terminable Annuities, converted 
into 7SO,777l. of petpctual Annuities; the 230,000/. on the same terms as perpetual aiiiiuiticf, 
were created in 1795; and 654,696/. at 18.86 years purchase, ’and the whole into a 3 per cent 
capital, eqval to 1,127,126,633/., being at the rate of 168/. Is. of 3 per cent capital for every 
loo/, of money received; or 100/. of 3 per cent capital for every 59/. 10*. of money, equal to 
5/. Of. lOd, per cent interest. ■ . > ' 

•< . 

' ool. 1, No. 145> of |822. 

* col. 2, No. 145, of 1889, 


* Col. 5. £.33J)65,6SS porpolQilyi 

Col. 6.• 169,400 1 of Do. for £.230,000 of 25 years. 

Col. 6... 617,377 ) of Do. for £.654,695 terminable in 1860. 


£.33,813,799 


Eqnsl to 3 per cent Caplal of £.1,127,126,633. 

„ ^ s ’ ' ■ 

22. “ That the total sum paid to the Commissioners of the Sinfcikg FAnd, during the said 
period of 29 years, from the 5th 3Sh, 1793 to the 5th Jan. 1822, amounted to 270,.543,895/.,' 
and the exmnses of their dujwg the ^me pcliod wgre 94,901/.,® making a total;charge in 
muucy paid to the safd Ofta^S^ic^qrs, of 27Q,6.3S)7j96A>’ oaising of which an annual cliarge 
iu perpetuity of 13,651,4^^/.^ was' created, ^ual <6*455,049,262/.,* of 3 per cent capital. 


I 

3 


tyie col. 8, of No. 145. CasVil^ .. 270,513,895 

t'lde of ^838. 0$ee... 91,901 


-ToUfSom |ttidFt6^iAS><sdcflmrs SoF. 

^ I-'* V‘ J . 


. 


..£.fi70,638;r96'’ 


Money received. ■ cents. 'Money mid to CpBtinia, <. 3percenu, 

M . £.670,854,222 i £.1,127,126,633 i : £.*70;63e,796 » : £.455,049.262* 

£.670,334,223 : Dividentf, £.33,813,799 ; ; £.270,6aW,796 : Dividend, £.13,651,477 


23. ^Thajy^di dm 270,636^7^/,',' tits stated in the piecing rcsOlutitih, the said Commis¬ 
sioners-h&^mrahasea Capital; of various denominations, to the amount, of 413»402,207/;,i the 
Annual Divudn^on which are 12,507,090/.;* which sum, convei;fed ih^ a 3‘pw cent Cs^ilal, 


I FMto.col.9, ofNo. 145,182(fc* - 

* ool. 11, of No. 145,1822. . . ‘ . ' ' 

Of diis 'Amount the following Smas have been oanoellei by Act ot S3 6e0. '3« c. 95, and subsequent 

Acts. 

53 Geo. 3,0.95 ..;. 1813 .153/576.50& ' ^ 

18^4 .t... 38,944,561 ' 
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cMnl to '116,903,000^., beiii'T ;it the rate of IMi. U. of 3 per ceuts purchased-with every 
lOO/Lif money paid to tlic said Commissioners, or IQO/. of 3 per cent C:ipaal lor every 64/. 18#. 
of nnacy tcjuid to 4/. 12 j. ^\d. per cent interest. 


» • 1815 . .. 51,271,467 

3820 ..!.. 47,930.611 

*188f .... 21,720,166 


ToUl...£.3)3,4.72Jp5 3iieroeiiU, 

1814 *...*.. 7,796,40CJ 4 per ctnls, 

1613 . 142,600 5 (wr ccuU. 


* Total.£.381,391,3W 

The^DIvidenda on which amount lo £.9,728,565; lira remainder stand in the names of the Commissioners. 

24. '‘Tisat the amount of annual chai^ created in perpetuity, in borrowing the 
270,638,796/., was 13,651,477/., w}iiUt.the iutnual charge redeemed by the Commissioners of 
tfic Sinking l^uiid witli tiiat amount, was 12,507)090/., being 1,144,387/.* of annual charge in 
perpetuity^ less redeemed than created, eqtal to 38,146,26^^. of 3 pet edht Capital; showing 
that the proportion of the debt raised fQt me, Sinking Fund between 1793and 1822, wa.4*cri'ated 
at tim rate of 168/. Is. of 3 per cent Capital for every 100/. money receiveil; and that tin* 
amount redeemed in the same time, was at the rate of 154/. Is. of 3 per cent Capital for every 
100/. money phiil, being a loss of 14/> of 3 per cent Capita), on every 100/. money expendc^by 
the Commissioners, equtd to 0/. 8s. 44d. per cent per annum. * * ^ 

In burrowing. Cmbd 3 per cent Capital. » At an A nnual charge of 

‘ £.270,638,796 . £.455,049.268 .... *«MaseaaeaMll«»«»a £■ 

Bnt has redeemed only.416,903,000 .f.,... 18,507,090 

Less redeemed limn created.,..., £.38,146,268*.... £.1,144,387 


25. “ Tliat, independent of the operations of the Cornmissionlhra of the SinkingFund, a rediic.- 
tioii took [dace, between the 5th Jan,*1817 and 5tb Jan, 1822, of 3,583,497/.* of C!apital, and 
2 n, 22 ‘ 2 /. of Annual CltaTge, tliereby reducing the Funded Debtof 796,200,101/. as it stood on 
tiu' .5il) .Ian. 1817, to*792,616,695/.,* at an annual charge of 29,659,630/.; instead of its bciiq^ 
79.5,312,767/.,^ at an annual charge of 30,015,786/., as it reallj^ stood uu^tlic .5th Jan. 1822, 
iK'iiig :i.5G,i.56/. increase of perpetual charge per annum,, more in 1862'tlutn it would have been 
if the Sinking Fund had been abolished on the 5th Jan. 1817. 


£.■230,000 Annnilies expired in 1819 
For Lund Tax, cancelled 
:i jjor cent, per 48, Goo. 3, c. cancelled 
Unclaimed Capital 
Exchequer Aiiiiuitie.s expired 

l>u. tUuchgiiiod mt 3 years 


Cancelled, wd expired in .5 years. 

CspilslB. 


£.588,094.16 
8,916,560 0 
138.848 0 




Annullics. 
f.230,()00 0 
j 15,848 16 
■ 101),14-5 3 
4,445 4 
15,789 1 
30,710 9 


ToUls. £.3,583,-196 16 8 .t. 


4;396,930 14 11 


Dednot increase of Charge, psyalilb for Aonuilies, by 48 Geo. 3, c. 142,.185,711 0 0 

Aqlfial redaction from the Debt^ as it i>}ood on 5th January, 1817...... 


* Funded in 1817, 
Bo. 


Capital. 


£.811,821 14 11 • 
Interest, 


Becrcosed as above 


, in Great Britain, s|per tAh ^po^ioii... £,778,764,9.37 ... £.28,812,307 6 6 
in Ireland, os per l6Ui Resolution . 23,435,254... *^ 1.058,54.5 0 0 

, fi M .— ■■ - 

• UnSedKingdota .. £.796,800,191 ... £.29,870,852 6 6 


3,583.4&6 ... *11,222 0 0 


Funded Debt, as it would have been on the 5th Jan. 1882 ... £.798,6167695 ...£.22,659,630 0 0 

* ■I'ide Finance Accounts, 5lh Jan. 1888,'pages 178*9. 

Interest in perpetaity .a..... £.27,87.5,841 19 1 

Terminable Annoities ... 1,451>206 13 4 

AnnuiU'es by 48 Geo. 3..t..... 410,964 19 6 

ebasgee of hlanageuent 877,773 0 4 

liplal Charge of Famkd Debt of tbe Udited Kingdom, as it really stooi) on 
^ 5th January,• sa«*e«efe«taee(tn***ee*aat«s%tMr«ss8****tt«a#utlteseee«a wfsa 4J»30p0li>»785^ iS aJ 
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56.' ‘ *7ha\ tlie UnfynSed Detrt of rtip Unitod Kmifdom, in r.xcheqoci and Treasury B«1U, on 
fte Sth Jan. 1817, 49,054,915/,‘ and pn the 5th Jan 1822, it was 32,671,731/, shoWijf an 

ap'^rent reduction of 17,193,184/ But, ns the excess of Income, lo thesie 5 years, amounted 
to 7,528,870/.,■ and Ae deficiency of the Consolidated Fund wea, on the fth <art. 1822, 
8,232,458/.* araouating together to 15,?61,*328/.*, it ledres. only a reduction of 1,521,8,56/.* to 
meet die intense in the annual charge ofi the FundIdDdbt, of 3^153/., equal to 11,871,V66/ m * 
3 per cent Capital. s 


I yigf Annusl Fiuanoe Awount t > • * « • 

Uu/tindeiJ Debt Gicst ifrinuii, 5th January, 18X7 . £.449650,300 

Do. Irish . ,S . 5,304,01« 


• , s — — —■ ' 

Toial ... £.49,«>54,')l‘> 

ItiiTumled Debt Great Britain and Irriand, on &lb Jan. 1822 (lai/e page lb?. Finance 
ActouiiU) . 32 , 671,731 


Apparent Decrease of Unfoodod Debt, ta pw Finanoe AecoanU.,. .B.17,283,184 


* JWe*l?tli RaiolutioB, ^ 

'* Ftle Parliamcnlary Paper 23, of 1821; and Finatwe Aoooant,5lli Jay. 1822; , 

PefirieDoj of the CoDooiidated Fond oh 5lh Jan. 1822 ...£.8,842,3.30 

Do. Do., on 5tli Jan. 1817. 6 )9,B72 

4 . 

,. , , Defieleney in the5 yeara./... £.8,2S2 ,45f. 

s-Si*. ■' ■’ll rsa.! 


* Fscflos of Toeome, as per Rest^alion, No. 17 .......£.7,52B,S7o 

Dent ' C..W!>oliAied Fond as abore... 8,2.>2,45J 

* Apparent deereow of Unfunded Dabt,aa note* above .... 817,281,181 

Accounted for, as per note* above .... 15,761,323 

Decrease of UbfniHled Debt. £.i,72i,85{. 


Against Tnoreose of £.356,15S.of Annual charge ofFanded, equal to 3 per cent Capital 11,871,76(> 


27. “ That on takintf a tetroapectiva Iriesfr of dta OperatioM of the Sinking Fund, fiom the 5ili 
Jan. 1793 to the Jw. 1817, ‘if is eondusita, tm no Reduction of the debt was ifitcted 
thereby; because, as tlja expenditure bi each year exceeded the lacomu deiived lioru uxes, tlie 
money applied the CoaimiiMida«h9 bf the Smlriin Fund must have been first boirowed; and, 
as has been shown by the 4di Resoltidbu, that ^OOf. of 3 per<»nt Capital was created for eiery 
57/ 18t ofmoneyboirowed,whilstthe6<mnlissioners,onanaverageofthatpeno(},paid61/. 14$ 
money ior every 100/ of 3 pfV cent capital redeemed, as will be seen by the 7th Resolution; by 
which It appears, thht the Public pud 5l. 3l. Tid. per cent for all the money borrowed in that 
period, whilst the Commissioners of the Sinking Fimd have been receiving only 4/ 17s 
making a loss of 6s. 4id. per cent on the whole amount expended by them during that ponoil; 
exclusive of large bonuses, by payments dividends, ana by exempDons from ^e income tax 
thereon, before idl the instalments on the severu loans were paM up. 

28 “ niat as the expenditure f« the service of Great Britain, during tne 24 years from 5th 
Jan. 1793 to iJhe 5th Jan. 181<. (including ttie ohuge on the debt as it stood on the 5th Jan. 
1793) exceeded the meome denvM from taxes by the sum of only 138,349,040/. as stated in tlu. 
13th Resolution :,and, a* 618,163,857* was raised during tl&t penod, by loans and by issue ot 
exchequer bills, it is coaclusnyn that, by the mtem of borrowing that nas been pursued, the 
sum of 479,814,817/. has been iocuiced *>1 a debt diypu^ t^t period^ in paying % sum of 
138,349,040/in, the propyptifyi of 891,229,779* for interest, anpxities and i^arges, and 
188,585,038* paid to tlw CkttDimiiyiotiers of the Saving Fund. « 

* Piraded .58«'^4,557—FUefirdRosoliilioB. 

IncteamofUnltauded.10^269,300Do. 2ad Do. v* 

, - ^ ' 

t .618.168.857 -- Fide Nolo to 2nd JRoMdulioB 

* For IntoTMl, Annaillel, and Charges ......... 291,229,779 

4 Til fjipilsililiinnri'iininliiiq[ ffimil ...}... 188,595^)38 

Aoduat sailed.a*. 479,814.617 

> ToAOVwS^toaMofBxpenOiaN .. 133,349,040 

^ ^ ■ 

t Total Sum nies8.«. ,.ti tSi9i1fi^S5T 

j I qamKSBss 


'f9i *• That^eTfstfiB of bonvirfaig/tlpriiig Hw Mift4M^|66ta^8iMlM8 q«ei«iisr fei^hontovr* 
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mg, jiTOgressivdy increasing in jwoporlion to the Sum borrowed; ai\d consequently, ]ty having 
firstHborrowcd the sum of 18!8,.'»a5,03C/. for the Comraisssioners of the Sinking J’uihI, it has en- 
tail^a burtlicn in perpetuity, considerably exceeding tire 602,830/. of aiinn.il charge incurred 
by purctiUsiQgStock on^vorse term.s,tliaii those atwiuch it was,created during ihat period;.as 
stated in the 8tli Ilesolution. ^ • 

30. “ Tliat Ac deduction in the preteding Resoludon will be confirmed by aseortauiing year 
by year, what sum nioiild have sufficed to have met all tlic iJcmands of the state in .eaih year, on 
precisely the same scalb of ejcpqnse with winch it has been supported, had not the system of 
the noiitnial Sinking Fund been maintained; <by ivliich inOde of proof it will be seen that aliout 
360 imllioiis woiilj^havc sufficed to have been funded, instead of 584,874,557/.; as stated in the 
2nd Resolution. 

31, “ Tliatifs the 584,874,557/. funded from the .5th Jan. 1793«othu 5(h Jan. 1817, creat.'d 
an annual charge of 30,174,360/.*, whilst the 164,584,038/. paid to the Commissioners of the Sink¬ 
ing Fund redeemed only 9,168,233/.® of annual cliafge, the sum of 21,OOG,13p/.* is left as tin; 
Annual increase ctf charge on 396,289,519/.* applied a.s stated in the margin; whilst the sum of 
360 Millidns would have sufficed to have been funded, as stated in the preceding Uesolutiun ; 
•nd supposing that amount to have been funded at the same rate as the .584,874,.'>57/., instead 
of 21,006,130/., it would have createij an annual cl^grge of ouljfc 18,.572,6^/., being 
2,433,310/.“ per annum less, and leaving the annual charge on the funded IJcbt fiukllie year 
1817, at only 27,437,542/., instearl of 29,870,852/. 

' J^fte TJcsoluiioii 4 . 

* yide Ri'sJlulion 7 .. 


£ ’' 4,585 


* Total Fiindod 
Dudaet.. 


Add 


Vi*. 


0 

“ £.21,006,130 
18,572^820 


£..'>84,874,657 • 

188,585,058 paid to Commissioners of Sinking Pond.—7ir/c 6tii Uesolnlion. 

£.59!>/i!89,519 Balance of Ainonht Funded. 

53,289,300 Bills Unfunded,>—F7c/e iioto to 2nd Resslulioii. 


£.429,578,8111 applied as follows: 

£.391,£29,779 Tor Interest and Charge on new Debt. 

139,549,040 fur.excoss of ]ixpeDditdre.->.^'</e; 15lh l^olulion. 

' ' "j... 

£.429,578,819 Total Increase, on Aooimat oPlh*e excess of Rxpciidtiure of 
'' ', 1 = £.138^549,040 iu tlie 24 years. 


. by.t.£.396,289.519 

. by. 360,000,000 


£.2,433,310 


£.36,209..5t9 


32. “ That, taking the chirge for the I’undSd Debt as it stood on the .5ih J.in. 1817 at 
29,870,852/.', the revenue of the United Kingdoh, derived from taxes, from the .5th Jan. 1817 
to the 5lh of Jan. 1822, actually exceeded every expenseof the Stale (the change for the Sink¬ 
ing Fund excepted), by the sum^f 7,528,870 /.*; but had the annual charge for the F’unded Dehi 
been only 27,437,542/., as stated in the preceding Resolution, the exce.«i{5 of Revenue would 
have considerably exceeded 7,528,870/.; and badthat excess been applied to thepurchnseof''iocIw 
at Ihe^rices which have prevaifld du-'tng these five years, and the Stock been cancelled as it w.-fr 
purchased, the tolal%tcess of Revenue ifa the five years wesvid have amouqte^l to about 21 
Millions of money, redeeming about 28 fimlions of 3 per cent Capital, and thereby diminishing 
tlie cbargeR>y about 840,000/. per atfnum, and have left the chfirge for 1822, at only 26,386,■')20/., 
in jfcad of 30,015,786/.*as stated in the 25th Resolution Rmaking an excess of annual chai je, of 
no less than 3,629,466^., in fierpetuityf mpre than it would have been if there had been no Sink- 
ilig Fund. ‘ 

. t Fide note to I 6 U 1 Resulutien, * Fide 17tb Resolullbn. 

“That, as the price of all commodities is uniformly governed by thedom.uid, if 300 
Millions only bad been bofVowed instead of 584 Millions, it is fair to conclude, that the rate 
nfintemst at which tlie lesser amount might have been obtained, would have been ronsidtrably 
lower; and taking it only at (the rate of one hallbper cent lower, it'w’ould have made a difl'er- 
MC* of 1,800,0004, per annum, tyhich, ^ded to the 2,433,310/.; as stated in the 3lst Resolu¬ 
tion, mounts to 4,233,310/. per annum; and if taken at three quarters per cent lower, it would 

foft- 


om iQMe a difference of 5,133,310/., eqtial to 172,110^333 of 3 p^r cent capital, enu 
Ml^^|^h||r»lcitthir «xaualcbiv’ge<fiSfJ8lT, at (>nly^, 737 ,^ 41 ^/., instead of.29,870,35'’/ 
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34 “ lhat, if the annual rharRO of the I nntkd Ot ht ib taken at 24;737,542/.,t on the 5 Jan.4817, 
•rrstatetlin Uic preceding Re&olution, the of revenue would have been sull greaterihan 
stated in the 3«nd Hobtdution, and liad that excess, been applied to tlse- purchase of Stoik, at 
the prices nrhicb bare prevailed duiing these 5 jears, the total excessaof Hevenue wtmld have 
amounted to about 33 Millions of moneys redeeming about 42 MiUiuus of 3 per cent cwital, 
and thereby diminishing the thaigc bvtabout 1,260,600/* pei annum, and leaving the total 
ihatfee ibt 102 ^ at 23,260,320/.,* iw-tead of 30,015,786/.* as stated in the 25th Resolution, 
inakii'igiiil ^cesS of annual charge m 1822 to the amount of 6,749,466/.; equal to^ 224.982,2002. 
of 3 per cent capital. ‘ ,, 


*Rtt>m ........id.S4,rS7,54« 

' Itadsot......... ,260,000' 


M frr oute, Ist, RcMlatiun 25 ..... 211,2.'2 

« *' - 1.471.222 


Leaving CWgefdf 1822.... * £.23,266,320 

Instead of. . ... *‘30,015,786 


3.5. ** That, ns the t5tal amount o^Debt unrtdiebmed, Funded and Unfonded, on the 5th Jan. 
1793, w2s only 239,350,148/., at an annual charge of 9,203,977/.y as stated in the iSt U(">olu* 
tion, from which reductions have taken place between ^at date and the 5th Jan. 1822, to the 
amount of 35,227,109/. of Capital, and 1,524,333/. of annual charge, as stated in the 9th and 
23th^esolutioDji; whereby the Pebt on the 5th Jan. 1822, had the.138,349,olo'. as stated m 
the 15th Resolution, been raised by Taxes between the 5tb JTan. 1793, and the 5lh Jan, 1817, 
would have oeen only 204,129,039/., at an annual charge of 7,679,641/., as far ds legards Great 
lintain, utnr‘3U/I.'og''die 28,739,869/. amount pf Capital, and 1,323,775/. of annual charge 
thercou incuired by Ireland, previous to the union of the two Exchequers, on the 5th Jan. 
1822, and brought into the general account on that date, as stated in the 16th Resolution, the 
tothl amount ot Debt for the United Kingdom on the 5th Jan. 1817, would have been 
232,862,908/., at an pnniial charge of 9,003,416/., instead of its being 795,312,767/. of funded 
debt, at an annual charge of 30,015,786/., as stated in 35th Resolution, and of unfunded to 
the amount at about 41 Millions, ia stated in the 26th Resolution, at an annual charge of about 
1,300,000/.; ‘making the aggregate of Debt, ob 5th Jan. 1822, 836,312,767/, and the aggiegate 
animal charge 31,315,786^, being an increase of capital of 603,449,859/., and 22,312,370/. of 
annual charge; wb^by d conclusive that notwithstanding 270,543,895/. is stated to have 
been applied toward^s 'the,Reduction of the National Debt, between the 5th Jan. 1793, and the 
5th Jan. 1822, not only hWno reduction been effected therein, but on the contrary, it has ac¬ 
tually been increased to the amdunt above stated, of 603,449,859/., at an annual charge of 
22,312,370/ ; hereby demonstrating that<theKinJuog Fund system was founded inithllacy, and 
has been mamtamed by delusion. < 

36. ^ That, whether the Fhiaucial System of the Country be regarded, in reference to the 
increoBed burthen of 1,144,387/. per annum, occasioned by the Comnussionera of the Sinking 
J'und, in merely purchasing Stodb on worse terms than at which it was created, as stated in the 
24tli liesolulion;^ or lu re&rence tp that of 6,^49,4^6/., occasioned by the extension and compb- 
catiua of the acooupts, in cohsequence of the existence of the Sinking Fund system, as stated in 
the 34th Resolution; or in refereqee to the increased burthen of 22,312^70/. per annum, which 
h IS been inflicted on the Public since 1816, and to continue in perpetuity by not having raised 
about 138 Millions ofAdditiorM taxes, in the 24 years, from the Mb Jan. 1793 to the 5th Jan. 
laiV, and whid) occasioned taxation in 1821, to upwalds Vif 60 Millions, whilst about 33 
Millions only would have suflioed, as previously aiewn m the 15tb Resolution; either ease suffh* 
Viently shews that the Financial System of the Coudt^ i^hwniksd on erroneous pniieipl|s, poi^. 
tending cooseqiMnC^ as tumoo|,and &taf, as the Silking Fund systemsis demonstrated to be 
fallacious and rmlustve. . » '' . * • 

87. “ That, on (aking a prospective v,ie«,Qf the rpuU of4 ^nkidS JE'nnd; K five ^lUons pet 
a^nnkfue applied for 10years, ip. thfi^urchase of Stoc^ fttt^ rate of 8l/. money for evhiy JOOf. 
of 3 poi cent capital, canpelling dip stpek ns )t is {mrehased, it vaMl afford an 'annual remission 
oflaxation to the amount of l,85,l85£,'apd it unli Ihien years, 01,728,326/. of 3 pdr cent 

capital (as stated in ParliauieAiary P^r No. 151 of 1822), tKh dividends On udiich sSiS be 
1,851,85i/.,nffdrding an aggie^teVemSssiOa ofltaxMioa^aiinliadN ^ thtA’amdunt, at tbs exiliRi* 
tion of 10 yetai, effected at UieMggtegMe’espsnso of'44,066,66dL of'tasck‘;-t*4m^ if 5 Millions 
per tm/nieSi'hrtf employed as a ShdnngFiwQ for lOryairs^mthe pisieha4eflf^<K>ka(!t|i«,utt-9)fo 
Slhsntntey farivvery 100/. of 3 pct'cehit cwfiitals..with tfap, diviwndit. ;iefffnKig„RiereQi^ tbp 
aggregate su^s wilt purchasein Uitd thns 73,ii)M37/* of Q.pwe yepta(as in Fadi^eqr 

tary Paper,before {referred ^ the^yad^nds on w,hi<di.,'Vili 2,193„04 m^ affordjngjitts 
expp^on Uw » ramias.nUiw t^aiiqn td tha{i ai^ount,'tut^ relief whatOTel'id the 

1 itarxol of the dOd,enrPt at the aggijcMfe expense"of 5lO,OoO,OOpf of taxes.'*’’ ' " 

38; “ That by the preceding llesoWionT Uil'sefenVHhst \ii^4r flfeojretkhbn of a SShffifh^PnM 
of 5 Milltons per annbm,' jH Componud fnlireatj'rio'bfeHef T^he&jVcfftbaii'thtMiWtWU nd 
jflonled to the Cou.itry loi 10 >ea»s, aud wiihout any iruarintee that the exaction of so great an 
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of taxes may not, under the present diflictilties of the Country, occasion an iitCi case of 
distills and pauperism, morethan equivalent to auy.advantages Ihatcan ansa from the remission 
of 2,W3,043/. of taxes per annum, at the expiration of that period:—whilst the iimnediatc rehris- 
sion of tlxess to the anrnunt of S Millions per annum, will afford an important and essential 
^ relief^jixHn those burthens whiGh at>prdsent pi«8$ sd heavily on the industry«f the Country.'’ ^ . 

The Chancellorm of the Exchequer put 
It to the coj^dour ot the* bun. tnember, 
whetijier it would not be better, at thil 
late peiiod o( tb« session, to postpone his 
resolutions > i Whether the principles on 
which those resolutions were founded 
trere right or notj it was impossible, at 
(.be present pesiod, that they could re¬ 
ceive a fair or. adequate discussion. He 
would neither admit nor deny the accu¬ 
racy of the hon. geotlernan's calculttiens; 
and it wfts the less necessary tn enter into 
any detailed examination of the resolu¬ 
tions, as the Jion. member had himself 
stated, thaHhey were^nly preparatory 
to some future plan, whidt it was his in¬ 
tention to submit next ^ssioiu The hon. 
member’s resolutions, might all be em¬ 
braced in three general principles. He 
attempted to show; firs^ that immense 
sums of money bad been charged on the 
public, in consequence of not raising the 
sums necessary to defray the annual ex¬ 
penses within the year;.secondly, thW 
the application of. a sibkmg fund during 
war had created an unnecessary increase 
of debt, and of the annual charge; and, 
thirdly! that as the national debt had 
been increoaed, instead of diminished! by*j 
the operation of a sinking fund, the system 
of a sinking fund ought not to be conti¬ 
nued. Witn regard to the first of these 
points, no man would dispute, that had it 
beOn possible to raise the whole supplias’ 
of each year within thp year, there neVer 
would have been any debt. Thn. ptPr 
priety of raising as much .ps pAssihlp nover 
had been questioned; nndrreaolniioos to 
that effect had been moved'on,ftho.iSTtA 
of Julg, 1612. If, howevei) thp, whole 
surplus chtnrge of' «ach year- had' been 
added to thfi debt, there would have be^n, 
previous ttf t;he alrffi- 

creite, of .40' A 
subsequent period.of tne-^fj 
of 210' miBioRft. ' 

he uware. tbnb.’^it,,wq(ida'iPott<lMixi» 
possible jrBiSe:tlw:.sM>aio>^S)tpp]tes': 0 r 
oacU year by aoat^tmcewtiifwd ifUberwhad' 
bebn of-thh-'war>j 

Burthen ' u|>8n Have 

¥ was'liuljyisOee’tq^,’^^ 

Aeqin^nn to say».tbat vigorous loeeiures 


consequent to the .peace- of Amiens liad 
been made during hia.administration. 
With regard to the second point, he could, 
not agree with the hon. gentleman in the 
opinion which he had* stated after. Dr. 

L Hamilton, that tne operation of the sink- 
^ing fund during war tended to increaso 
the annual charge to the pilblic; for the 
qoming of the commissioners into the 
market whenever.new stock w|is to be 
created,- t^ded to keep up the price, and 
thus produced an advantage to the coun¬ 
try. . In tlie loan of 1819, a reduction 
from 24 millions to 12 had been efiected, 
but the sum raised had Bpeii def ^ie nt; 
and av the greater part of lhat«lonn went 
to the purchase of, ili^unfunde.d.^eht, of 
course the greater paffof it was almost 
immediately returned to tlic market.. 
\\(ith regard to the third and most im¬ 
portant point, the conducting of the 
finance, he would make a few observa¬ 
tions. In tBc first place, the hon. guutle- 
mani in taking the actual amifunt of the 
funded debt, -had attempted to show that- 
nq reduction had tak^n, place in conse¬ 
quence of the operation of the. sinking 
fund; bul he jiad at the same'tjmo fust., 
sightjgf the ef^ct whict; jt'had had in re-.'- 
ducing the unfunded deht. . fn 1816 or 
^1817 the-annual ‘charge on the unfunded 
debt was about throb millions, an.'J now jfe^; 
had been-reduced to onefnilhon Tin's- 
differande wes th^ eating effected by the 
sihking'fund, |ust Os completely as tliuugli 
{|t*hqd. bebn an i^niediate reduction of die . 
'fupdnd qeht of die coiintry^tp tl^: 
^erqnce j bf^ .cljarge, , Ev.en t)r,, 
Hamilton admltt^* toatV.hen there .wojf.i 
an actual mcplus of revenue, that'cowl.d.w 
be advaotagcously.npplipd tp.ifiio. ludui^.- 
tion of the fuimed debt, -^t'proaent, there - 
fdtds, iHs- tr^ited, a surphia of 5,000,0001. 

1...-j „ 



. fii . ^'-1 

fRW 

.. 

rtbatfhft h|»dja.|^ait!j,or^is i^owii byi.-whicit'q 
the - reducttqmof'theud^t was tq .b*< efit a 
ibdtddUie-i bon, 
'madb^W^tibe^! ^ tbb House, lie wbuld ' 

' ab’idb'By ^at wMBA^, had bebn' sanctioned 
the parliament, by gxpe- • 

rienpe, and by .cpmnion scuiib. ,^e con- 
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chided !)y movin", “ That the debate ba 
adjourned till thft day three months.” ' 

Mr. Gye;^//‘'Coinplimuntfd his bon. 
friend upoft the able manner in which he 
had brought forward the subject, but dif¬ 
fered with hitii as to the propriety oi tak¬ 
ing away the sinking fund. Wi.th every 
resp^t for his opinion, he believed the' 
present system for the reduction of debt 
was the best tl>at« could ^>c adopted; hut 
llieru wns no part of his hon. friend’s. 
Matcmcnf iii which he tntJrc entirely 
agreed, (lian that which related to the 
injurious operation of the sinking fund in 
time of var. 

The debate on’the said Resolutions 
was then adjourned till this day three 
inunths. 

• 

ITlavkuy JiiT THE Cape of Good 
Horii.] Mr. Wilberforcc rosr and said ;* 

Sir;—It will probably be remembered, 
that some time ago 1 moved an address to 
the Crown, earnestly entreating his ma¬ 
jesty to renew thofe strenuous endeavours 
which his ministers had been, already ex¬ 
erting, to prevail on several of the great 
powers or Europe, who had solemnly 
stipulated that they would .co-operate 
with us in abolisivng the Slave trade, to 
fulfil the socred engagements they had 
contracted. My present motion may not 
unnaturally be deemed to be a sort of* sup¬ 
plement to the former^ or at least to 
nribc out of it; for it is the object of my 
present address, to beseech his majesty’s 
ministers to take effectual measures, with¬ 
out delay, for preventing, "in a great 
colony which we have recently begun fo 
cstiiblidi, tlic extensiob of slavery, in cir¬ 
cumstances fllso in.which a trade in slaves 
would be the intallibb 4 iid no distant’con¬ 
sequence. It clui scarcely be necessary 
for rue to suggest hutv strongly we are 
urged to fn(bea» from ev^ry the vei^ 
smallest approximation to the crimiuiai 
p'ractices, witlfthe continuance of wbitdi 
we are reproaching our neighbohls. Anfd 
being convinced, that unlcsS' we iamae* 
dUtely interjmse to prevent it,.ve shall 
soon see a jiew slavecolony formed, by 
means .equaliy* trafadulent and cruel ’ as 
those which prevail on the - opposite side 
of Africa, is becomes not to lose An 
hour in ttakii^ adequate.; prCc»tiiiens 
against tHe.occttrrdnce of such BQ eviL 

I ■ ^ ' ^ q i , 

* From the original editiun printed ftr. 
J. Ilatcherd and Son. -i 


iwri/ at the Cape of Good Hope. ^1781 

It is well known, that, two or three 
years ago, many families migrated yo the 
'Cape of Good Hype at th^ p»I)lic ex¬ 
pense, Ho .whose number fresh adr^pions ^ 
are cofitinually making. Thfcy hat^e cliitfly * 
settled in the fwo, great provinces of 
.Utenhague^antl Albany, st c very con¬ 
siderable distance from Cape Towr, and 
where tlie number of olh se .tiers possess¬ 
ing slitVcs is very small. I well remember, 
when we first began bur operations against 
the Slave trade, our warmest opponents 
were accustomed to say,'that were wc to 
begin anew, no one doubtless would think 
of commencing that traffic, but, on the 
coisirary, every one would reprobate, in 
the Strongest terms, the very id’ea of in¬ 
stituting such a system of atrocities. The 
same remark may justly'be applied to 
the state of slavery. No man, who has 
any sense of the value of liberty, would 
think of establishing a condition of society 
so utterly at war with the rights and hap¬ 
piness of our fellow creatures. But it is 
one of the very chief evils of slavery, 
that it reduces its victims to such a state, 
that they cannot always be suddenly 
emancipated, without some risk of dan¬ 
ger to themselves, and to the peace of the 
community of which.they form a part. 

1 grant, 8ir, that it is but too true, that, 
e8{i|fcially where the slaves greatly out¬ 
number the freemen,—and I may add, 
where the distinction betwet^ the races 
is of so marked a character as in the case 
of the While and Black population of 
our trans-atlantic colonies, — a sodden 
emancipation of the slaves would not 
only be injurious to their masters, but 
might probably beialso ruinous to them¬ 
selves. Yet I must remark, that the ob¬ 
jections against sudden manumission ought 

R ot to be tbo implicitly admitted; for we 
ave lately had instances which would 
lead us to iiTdirectiy opposite conclusion. 
During our last utfbappy war with the 
United States, the Eritish commander in 
the southern colonjCT of America invited 
the slaves to join;, the British stahtlard. 
M(tny apcordingly deserted their planta¬ 
tions ; and as it would have been cruelty 
Jtnd injustice to send them back to their 
bid masters, il became d question, bow to 
dupdse of than. Jt- was proposed to 
’settle sevetaUmndredS of them .'{seven 
oc eight'bu|dced, .I think) in the'ishind 
of coursq, as free labourers. 

.But -thet planters .ojqiosed the idea most 
siropely, predicting nothing buefailure to 
the p&n ; Tor U tvAs cbntcudcd thatacr free 
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Neprowoaldevcrwork.anthhatjorcoursc, becoqnc tb8 population of (liitf eiltewive 
they would support themselves by plunder, district. It becomes us now, tiiere^Ote, 
Sir Ital^i Woodford,, however, the go- while the evil is in the bud, to prevent 
vern^r of Trinidad, with an pnargy, as if^ swelling anti gaining strength and roa- 
^Svell as»a benevolence and an-ability, turi|y, and dillusmg its haneft-l seeds 
which did him great,hdnour, was not to throughopt the whole land, llatbur let 
be overboirtK^by prejudices Accordingly, government endeavour to make terms with 
he pkintcd them in a part of the islanu the few' present proprietors, and, by 
where the exfteriiticnt would be most safely grants of land, or ui some way or other, 
in.:de; and iVnn assured that the/ result prevail on them^o remove from the dis- 
has proved highly favourable to bis dis- ^ trict; or else they must be placed under 
cernment; and that these men are now some special regulations, suited, to the 
earning their subsistence, with so much peculiarity of their circuuMtaoces, and 
industry *and good conduct, as to have Calculated to prevent their little stock of 
put to silence all the calumnies that were slaves from extending itself, and the poe- 
at first urged against the measure. I^nay session of slaves by* the few old* aettiers 
also adduce the instance of many of the affording at once temptation and Oppnrtu- 
soldiers of the disbanded regiments of nity for the acquisition of slaves by the new. 
Blacks, both* at Sierra Leone and other It is due to bis majesty’s government 
places, who’liave become industrious and to state, that they have 'jidccd ailapted 
commendable labourers for their own sup- two expedients for guarding against the 
port. Yet, for the safe and general eman- extension df slavery ^making 

cipation of the slave population of our it a condition^ of the new grants of land, 
West India islands, a previous moral that no slaves were to be employed; tho 
preparation seems requisite: and 1 say second, that of establishing a registration 
this the rather, because I hesitate not of the slaves. Both th^ expedients, how- 
frankly to avow, that this is the only ex- ever, are utterly inaoequate to the pro- 
ciise for our sufiering the slayejry of the veution of the evil. Experience slunvs. 
West Indies to continue. Not 1 only, 'In other countries where *govern(nent 
but all the chief lulvocates of the abolition lands hayq been granted, and where for- 
of tlie Slave trade,-^-Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, feiture has been the peiwkyjjf the nonr-ob- 
lord Grenville, lord Grey, and ^very servance of cerfain conditions, that these 
other,—scrupled not to declare, from the conditions have soon fallen into disuse, but 
very first,* that I licir object was, by am^- that,tbe penalty has never been exacted, 
liorating regulations, and more especially Such has been jhe case almost universally 
by stopping that influx of uninstructed in the instance of the ceded islands in the 
savages, which furnished an excuse for West Indies. But the fact is so notorious 
continuing a harsh system of manage- that it will be at once admitted. Besides 
ment, and prevented masters from looking this, it mif^t also be remembered, that the 
to tlieir actual stockyif slaves for keeping |condition attached to these grants at the 
up their number, to be surely though Cape of Good Hope only applies to pre- 
slowly advancing towards the penod when dial, and not*to domestic shivery; wher^ 
these unhappy beings might - exchange as domestic slavery, is in some paiticalars 
their degraded state of slavery for that of of a still more maiignaitit and pernicious 
a fre* and industrious peasifhtry.tf .To that character. I grant, that tha ji^ ves enic 
most intei^esting ol^ect, doubtless, l^tiil phiyed in the cultivation 9 f*tand are apt 
look forward; though 1 confess, tbatfper-. jo be reduced to a lower statu of degra- 
h^s of fate x-c alFhave been raargable dation. and, especially ir? the West Indies, 
with not having paiq-du^ attention to the to be tfeat^ too much on the same prin- 
subjcct. But it, because in {hose^re»t dples .as the inferior animals. But, 
countries, which are the seats of the though the domestic slaves occupy a 
Britisli 'settlements^' there are hqw a few higher level where they ar^hc property of 
proprietors with slaves tdio. were settled men of rank Md edbeation, yet, were the 
tbero' before, this' emigration , took plkce,.' secrets qf that’piison-bouse to be opened 
. w:e were to Sender slavery tbelsw lost, the< > te the vtaw, O what scenes would be dis- 
pervading System of. tfa(\ .odiolevregtonf - pltyhd d'the dreadful effects of'the exer- 
vre should be; justly' chwrgeabla, with dseof iincontrdled power, in low, nn- 
setting on foot a state of jsIaVery; fbr- Sducated minds! And remember, that it 
the f^sbves now there'ne Jisj'ign-- doflSqsticslaicry which chiefly avenges 
obfas'proportion'Co'what tfill ^reafter tkc injuries sustained, by it* immediate. 
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i^(iiii0anfb^rnui6t^rsani} mifitrcssesrhy I And wpuIA «(« cqp«ider wliat qiffevil 
Mpducing aUj that depravation of mpraJ aUvery is, wa qould not but feel it our 
clwactqr ^iiiqti never fails to be generated duty to ptovidp edectuid . prj^ventivea 
> whera the. Ijo^titution of slaveiy prevails, agai^^ its establishipg its^if in a new 
It may, be justly specified as the most Gfitisb o^ony. As 1 hav^ statpd Kxi the'* 
sigo^ display of its depraving jiroperties address, tite condition/,>f slavery would in* 
•'rrlpua constituting a striking instance of falJibly be sooji productive of the slave 
the truth of the remark, that the corrupt trade. ., Bo.tli on, the laitd'and tljie sea 
tion 9 ? the best things sometimes renders boundaries, th9 ;Qpporti|niti(pr of making 
^bem the worst—that slavery can even and importipg slavea exist, in abundant 
st^titute a spirit of brulial harshness aod naeasure. . To. the-north of the colony, 
cruehy> in the place of the natural soft*' througho.ut the lung line of its.somewhat 
ness of the feinale character. Never have indefinito boundary,. thei;e is scattered, a 
I taken a close survey of the effects of set ;of wretched and defencelesi. savages, 
of slavery in any coipmunity, in .which who could make no resistance: end beyoud 
several Humiliating instances have not ap> theq^, reepnt travellers have found that 
poared cf this destruction of the most de- there are nations in a higher state bf civilix* 
Jightful attribute of the fairpst portion of ation, but tqo likely to learn the lesson 
our species. But against domestic slavery, of preying .upon the weal^ess of their 
thisj^ondition ^in the grants is professedly neighbours, and of establishiiig a traffic in 
inoperative. X^or is the expedient of a their persons. 1 grant. Sir, that probably 
registr y Ijlcelv to be of much more avail, there may nqt as yet have been any illicit 
When we consnier the great extent of introduction of {gaves into the new set- 
these countries: how far they are from the dements. Indeed, I never meant to affirm 
seat and how little tliey will be under tl:i|B. tjiat there hafl been any. > But tlie truth 
eye, pf government; hpw'Jn every com- is, that hitherto there has been np temp- 
mufiity, an dk naturally forms tation to import slaves; but.Uie terapta- 
itself, and each man is disposed to connive tion will soon exist, and then the facility 
at his neighbour's infractions of thelawss with which the crjmc may be committed 
even if he should be' acquainted with.. will assuredly lead to^ its perpetration, 
tltem i there wQiddybe little hopi of e re* Again: pn the marine boundary of the new 
gistry. being, enforced ^ these distant settlements, tliere would be an easy ac* 

{ irovmces—though I gratefully acknow- cess' into tlia, colony for slaves from 
edge its benefits near Cape'Town, u; the,‘Madagascar and the Easteriv, Unast of 
naighbourhoodofwhich by far the greater. Africa, and the various other markets 
proportion of slaves is tp be found. But, whence slaves have been till lately so 
still mor^.we must remember that the abundantly supplied. 1 grant, indeed, 
grand principle.on which, we depend for that we have heard with pleasure of 
the efficacy, of the registjpr in the case of sqfue of the chieftains of that part of 
the West Indies, does not at all app^jr tO the world bavipg resolved to discontinue 
the colony of the Cape* .The West Indid it.^ Rhadama, the principal sovereign of 
planters* estptca are cultivated, commonly Madage^car, induced by thp benevolent 
with borrow^ capital; and tbe.mprtgagee influence of governor Farquhar, has; 
^;ds it necessary for lb's security frpni sifiemnly stipulated never a^ain to sufier. 
cime to time to examine fha, rcgU^ .o^ slaygs tp be carried from Wdominidps. 
slaves; a counterpartAof i^/den is,^utweltnow thattbo-Frcnch are.Jn the 
ought to be, ^pt m this coontryi audsu- tiei§bbpurhood; .f pd I api grieved to sey^. 
variations frooriv^ima to , time ppmm.Vhll. ibat, ,wherever .tltey^ are founds J^bey. 
cited. Themoitgagee knows,414(111 tbp. almo^ naturally.ppply ’bite- 

s^ves ,are not duly registered hii.seeiirlty. priWf!<|i|tion pf-tnis hlteUM tj^«h, sBut d = 
is propprtionably weakened, and ih^efqre Will.pot p^css this t.opiC;.fjirtberf %ery . 
hesces to.its enforcement,- .^hus. U,maT.., nccoynfl^:hi(di-)l.h^q^ticciyed^£pnfiri^^ 
be said Aft jQpnfalii within it a self-exeemn, inaan tl^,pptwj:fio^,tbat,5l^^ 
ing prigcijde, Hut the Cape cultivation. 
i%«Pt.om;ned<^hy borrowed capital,.!,nd. tries, a 

thereforeAibe.jaffla-Wft^dy Ibr g, dup gbsv ^ * 

servanuft qfthe segiatry^egdatiw^isqiot ^uf:e^j.,tlpa.4opnjgyJoeplyHi 
supplied.. short, both; itbese.measurai cnmiutp,, lfi4nroq^.pl^sn^|lig^c^fPPA^,., 
atfe.iueflectni^'and Httatly,lusdeq»atoto 

the,preveutt9n,0C.H>l4t^J^'be oppoipd. j We, v^paitk^g|»}U#it4tb|f.blciiScd , 
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grei/er degree of true liberty (liberty re- j worst sus^itcions aod jealonsiei of tbn»d 
gulated Olid protected by law) than any who have itaptited to us, that our zeal fitr 
country ^ver before enjoyed since the the aboHtioa of the slave trade hasbeen 
foundation df the wqrld—"what a .return ' mptitpted by self-interest, and not by 4 
•Voulff it be to make to the Author of all love of jestice and humanity! Justly, in- 
oor mercies, to be entploying ail our deed, in cate, luiglit those other 
superior wealth and poweam,marring his nations retOrt u|>on ns, oiiVrhotn we have 
fair (yreation with such a blot as this!’ been so strongly and repeatedly enforcing 
We arc iioV jastly 'distinguished for the obligations wbiph bottbd them, by 
operations ani exertions of an dpposite good faith no Ims thaix by every* moral 
nature. We are engaged in diffusii^ the principle, to abolish the slave trade : and 
' light of divine truth throughout the lartb, what lasting reproach woiild stain our 
by our Bible Someties, and by our mission- cbaractm, were we thus td show, that, 
ariM, whAm we send to enlighten and to while pressing other nations to perlbrm 
civiiiae, inHhe most distant countries, the their duty, we had been so scatydatously 
victims of ignorance and depravity. What negligent «f our own !• ' 

a contradiction would it be, if, while we Let me earnestly conjure the House to 
are professing ourselves the servants, and estimate this motion at its just importance, 
diffusing the principles, of the Prince of The countries which we are now beginning 
Peace and Lbve, we were to be establish- to settle are of vast extent • ];>ut, stiTljonre, 
ing a system utterly and irreconcilably at by imperceptible boundaries they commu- 
war n ith the rights and liappiness of our nicate with *the (^knogt interpim.^le re- 
fcllow creatures—in shoiA, a system which gions of the i^frican continent. And my 
may be justly termed one grand violation object is, to secure, throughout that vast 
of every law, divine and human 1 Such a extent, the prevalence of true British 
course would be inconsistent also with the liberty, instead of that deadly and de- 
examples, which, 1 rejoice to say, the structive eyil which would poison the 
representatives and officers of pt/r sove* whole body of the soil, and renuer the pro* 
reign have of late afforded, of the instinc- diiginus area one wide scene df injustice, 
tive love of liberty which animates the cruelty, and misery, 
hearts of Britotis. Ip Ceylon, the judi- It would be no emails rggt ^va tion of our 
cious and active benevolence of the qjiicf guilt, were we toaul^slaver^oestablish 
judge, sir Alexander Johnston, aided in itself, that the natives of that part of 
Its operaticn by governor Brownrigg, laidT Africa* the Hottentots especially, who 
the toiindation for the entire ext inciion of would but too naturally become its victims, 
slavery at no distant period, by prevailing have of late been rescued from those foul 
on the proprietors to agree, that all the and groundless calumnies under which 
children who should be born after a cer- they so long laboured. I do not only 
tain specified day should be freemen, allude to the character given of them by 
bemg apprenticed only fora short time to ^r. Long, before the Abolitionists 
the masters of their parents, in order came the advocates of the African race, 
to make good the expenses of their Then indeed it was ynreservedty stated, 
nurture and education. In ^t. HeleCja that they held amirtof middle* rank be- 
also, through the generous dforts of sir tween the brute CTeatiod and the human 
Hudsca Lowe, and vtiib the 'kind concur- spCdes^ and only a little above thp ourano* 
rence of the Easif India Company, a outang. But^let any ane tpil^'read the 
similar medsure was’establisbed.^ Auvin catalogue of their wrongs, as stated in the 
a third instance likewise, thp same blessed Stile and interesting work of Mr. Barrow— 
reformation prai e^etdd ^ the ever-wtfkc-' fhe aecdtint of the shSmCftii injustice and 
fui benevolence of sfr' ^mfor^ Rafflear' crttClty vrith'wiiioh they were treated, and 
—<a man of whom 1 will bnly say,' that, of their natural qualities, so opposite in 
let the field dn #h{i;h*hehas to display his alt respects to which had been im* 
superior powbrs bd ever 'sA extensive, hh' puted to' them. llitrrBarIrew states theiti 
will alwiiys ^otv biUMffifmqual fo the to be ** the ilijSst hdpleSs, and, in their 
cabion thfkj’^caHcd'ih^forth'. • p^MSnt ' oen^^i peihaps the most 

tin pot* (ulf'icoddtlct to 'Star lit^v'sfetfW* tvsetched of we hmnan race {—duped out 
mel(fil^attheiDSp(i’edMIHf‘BO'^abambf(it d oi^ their'gesSeMioftir. their cmititry, and 
cnnftAst'''fti:ithc ‘gA^rdutt ^rinciplei oti faklfy eat'of their liyrtt.'* After speak* 
wtShefi arty have *hctffd iir'twM dut^ fU*'^ ifog Of<tlie l«f#‘Otfinidif universally formed 
studeto. HoW s*^M'<re nfMfo th^l if thdAi] them <• n»- 
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iDtidt.Mrinlvss, liooegt, faitlifui 
R^lej. ji^(f. afeclionate. to <a»ch 

«j%rj Md ^ot Wjcapable of strong ottaoh- 
W®BH-T : Vd.i Pf^rticular, he spe^ka of 
y jgratUu'de, for any favour, that is 
4pj^. I’Wng}” ^n<l adds, “ J never fpui^ 
|J^.Anv. jdttenct (if kindness dr attention 
iM)a, flxrpWo away upon a Hottentot; .op 
Oi^.-fjpntraryj^ I Ixave frequently had pcca* 
i^;q ' to remark the joy. t4Bt sparkled 00 
^ pountenance, wi>enci/er an opportiioity 
oqcurred to enable hj<n .to dUcharge his^ 
^t of gratUude.'’-^-Again, theprejodicef 
of the cojonists against these degradfid 
helngs. .manifested the^elves when, gene* 
ral siir jSmes Craig proposed to/orm them 
into a morps. It was folretold that their 
drunkenness, their indolence, their 6ltlu* 
ness, and various othv bad qualities, in- 
Burg^ the failure of his attempt. !Pu^ on 
the contrary,' sir Janies observes, never 
yrere people more cootenteil, or .more 
grate! at rof ttRfTfeatrfaent they now re- 
(^ivc. We have <* upwards of three 
qppdrcd who have been with us nine 
tuqojths, and it is with the opportunity of 
knowing them w.eSi, t.lmt 1 venture to pro* 
uopnee them ari 'totollig^t toce of meoj 
who besir arms exercise well, and uo<- 
derstond immediately mid perfectly whati* 
eyei; they are to p^drtn. What 

i%«tiU. strilung,'pf oir the qualities 
that , can he oscrib^ to a Hottentot, it 
will.littip be ,expected, tliat l.shoq|d «a* 
patiate on hiis cleanUpesi^ and yet it is 
fmitain that at tlpa momhnti our. Ho^wtot 
faee^e^.wpgld not suffet^ in a comparfsoh 
d>f oui.wgul^ cegi* 

.;tle'j[<*es ;oa tj.,spewfy.othw lOr 
prove their vaneus natura^at^ 
aoquired good qualities. A part of div 
addroMnsf omtqeods this i^tkerto dograd' 
ed mee of men tp his 
protection; and" |t is the.^toaito necOsaarjf 
u to ioterpose vigorodaly. ig .4)^ 4^lrel(, 
Uecans^ tooy hav^ been of Ipte sqbjgqted 
io a species of ill ireimgiaiH f^hiclv 
abould scarcely hove 40t{cipated<//i^ 
jPbfietian masters. If I had npCfraceur^ 
ike iAteliigence from.« smiaee of to^ 
raotian* oa the authen^ity pf |vbich<lrf4B 
rely, I shquh{ biwa 

wjiht' hoatever .i)i ip wideqkllgd 
loot, tbai'llAtu^nf late beosnao cnproaiiilb 
te.ithiii|( up poor creotuaea .i!a«.^ 

beiBgi*m|dp|»A#sr.ov«ra*oi|j^ ggug. 

ptwiw -dwt 

•religion is to be paa^Kladir&ri^ld^ea'iM^ 


gives a security against their drunkeKnesE, 
and also, it .tends, to. prevent the female 
slave trom being inseparably bound to her 
hu^band, as she would be byahe*Christian 
rule of tVedlock. 1 trus^that^ U>lb i(w 
ijespeef to the Jiptigritots, and to the 
slaves generally, at the Cape,- particular 
■inquiry will be 'made wbetlipror pot the 
fegqlations enacted und^r t|>e old govern¬ 
ment jpr their protection md education 
have; been .dulji observed. I have great 
reason to heti'eve tlmt several valuable re^ , 
gulationa of tlus. kind huye fallen, in’t'p 
disuse, and th^ the revival of them is en¬ 
forced upon tiis by. every cousideratiou of 
ju^ice and humanity. 

uut surely. Sir, it cannot be (necessary 
fqr mp to enlarge upon t|ie innumerable 
mischiefs of slavery, in a British House of 
Commons, t ippy ppixoal rather to^ that 
instinctive , love of freedom which burns 
in every .British bosom. It was a remark 
of one of our greatest paiuters. s,lj- 
Joshua Beynoids, tliat every artist of 
true genius h.ad in his mind an ideal 
form m .excellence, which all the cxcrtiotiK 
of his pencil could never fully equal, aptl 
that he should have but a lew opinion qf 
the gertitfs of him who could do justice tp 
his own conceptions. In like manner, I 
may state that 1 should deem that mans 
sense of the. worth of liberty to be shame¬ 
fully defective, which was not far superior 
|(to any eulocium which I coul^ pronounce 
on it.. 1 will only, therefore, call upqn 
the Bouse on this occasion, to adopt a line 
of conduct conducive at once to their 
country*8 honour and the interests oif 


,. I. now. beg leave t.q move. “ That an 
|tmnblc address .bb presented to his ma- 
jfiUy, representing. tp nU^mqjesty, that 
this^Hpusa has. learned with great .satU- 
Jbntion tb^Itis majesty’s government, with 
a j.qat abhogi^ence of slavery, and a provi- 
di^;ar«ad of the iwUs which .would re^it 
Its exten^on,!)^ made .ka couditiqn 
.m the «knt8 ( 0 fJan 4 which it'bas recently 
aljotfod wtUnp the^ef'SqttlemeDts ,<f th^ 
colony of the Capenf (Hood Hope, that 
^jaye lgboueahpuld .be employed in their 
i^lisi^{;.aJs^ majcStX'b.Bs ,oa- 

ighhsbNs 

w4i»ia 

JWWPhSWm rtmSPXxfltlhn larma ^wfcwe 


H!ot<ee<qta»»'^»<»!(ibfi s b w 4>w(M»c it] «g«Ul4ied amd/r^ the 
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thitftiess of the population, the due exe¬ 
cution of all laws enacted for the govern¬ 
ment of thos^ countries, particularly those 
for j^reventing the illicit ex(eniion of 
* ‘slavery, must he rendered extremely difB- 
cult, more especially wheA seif-interest shall 
tempt powpri^ny to t|ie violation of them ^ 
*• lihat the regulation, so justly intro¬ 
duced into we «coloniai grants, applies 
only to prediu slavery; whereas domestic 
. slavery, while it is in itself at least as great 
' an evil, would prove a strong temptation 
to the needy and indolent to procure 
drudges fhr their own use, and would ope¬ 
rate with a*stitl more pernicious influence 
on the feelings and habits of the «ew 
settlers :* 

That, as to the expediency of a re¬ 
gistry, the House cannot but fear, that a 
Slave registration for so extensive a co¬ 
lony, comprising thousands of square miles, 
where the plantations arc very thinly scat¬ 
tered, and divided from each other by 
wide tracts of a desert nnd unpeopled 
country, cannot be so constituted ana re¬ 
gulated, as materially to ctTeck, much I^ss 
effectually to prevent, the fraudulent in¬ 
troduction of Slaves, where facijjitjes exist 
for such introduction : 

<* That it canbQt be necessary for a 
British House of Corqmons, in addresaing 
a British sovereign, to enlarge on the evils 
of slavery. It is universally acknowleaged 
to be an iastitution essentially odious in* 
its nature, baneful in its moral and po¬ 
litical effects, and more especially rraug- 
nant to the spirit and principles of our 
happy constitution: 

“ That the continuance of the state 
whore it already exiiyts is reconcileable 
with those principles only bn the ground 
of necessity; and therefore to coniinue it 
in any country where its preient extei^ 
should be extremely small, and where the 
local circumstances should Be sticb aa to 
admit of its safe and eonvenient abrogation, 
would scarcely be less reproachflil th&n 
the original establishment of Ihat*staie in 
a plSbe where it had fleenjirevibusly un¬ 
known : * ' ' • 

** That, in forming new settlements oft 
the African continent^ such conduct would 
be^ pre-eminently Indefensible and m&- 
chievotts; because the distinction sbetween 
the European'and colour^'races of men 
must tend to extinguish sympathy, while 
tlte'^ijMienee bf \he abjeet and Ignmi- 
niotti slate of slavery would powerraJly 
generate «or maintain^' fai the fttiftdBjbnlii 
^ th%‘wblM ei^bnlMs and the eoletiied 
VOL. VII. 


natives of neighbouring district's, fotdmgf 
towards each other the reverse of tboeO 
which we are bound, no less by'Botmd 
policy than by every religious and moral 
consideration, to promote. Thus the 
growth o£ mutual good-will and civiliza- 
• tion must be materially obstructed, to the 
prevention of that secure and harmonious 
intercourse by which Important commer¬ 
cial benefits mig^t be obtained on the one 
•side, and the inestimable advantages of 
civil, moral, and religious improvements 
on the other. Instead of* such happy 
effects of African colonization, dangerous 
animosities, mutualinjurios, and inveterate 
border wars, might bb expected as the 
natural consequences of an institution 
which would degrade the native race, 
and render them despicable in the eyes 
of the new settlers, while ik would«cfford 
to the needy and worthless means and 
temptations to infVet ar^nn^he*” most 
cruel wrongs:, 

“ That the House also secs much reason 
■ toi apprehend, that the time may come 
when the acts for al^plishing the slave 
trade may be widely and fatally contra¬ 
vened in the new settlements now forming 
iA Africa, if slavery shall be* permitted 
there as % sjate recognized by law: 

** That, under suclkcive^fnstanccs, no 
effectual means can be dcvlsol for pre¬ 
venting abuses injurious to the best in- 
terestA of the settlers themselves, perni¬ 
cious to the natives of Africa, and dero¬ 
gatory to the honour of this country, but 
the extending, as far as possible, by a 
fundamental law, to the new African set¬ 
tlements, the same just and liberal prin¬ 
ciples of colonization, with such excep¬ 
tions only as the slaves actually in tno 
colony may render necessary? which have 
been so honoura^y and beneftcfally eata- 
blisbed at Sierra i-eonc: * 

** That we cannot but feel tbaf many • 
-of the above considerations dgrife peculiar 
fOj^ce from the efforts which this country 
has for some time been using to induce 
other naftbns to join with us in enforcing 
the abolition of the slave trade: that we 
should expose ourselves to just and me- 
tfted reproach, if is-eotild be truly alleged, 
that, while we had be«n dsfng those en¬ 
deavours, we bad been violating our own 
principles permitting the state of sla- 
to estalriim Hself in regions where li 
previopriy little or no existence, and 
‘laoreiBapemally where a slave trade would 
olmotrmeviaioly follow: 

cannot but eontempleto with 
^ Y 
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picture the honourable and successful to establish distinctions which i^ntd 
efforts, which, under the paternal influence be available in practice, or to de* 
of his inajeBty*i^ government, aided by the part at once frort the lawjj a»d usages 
liberal Spirit of the masters, haveoeen which had previously existed. He, cer* 
tnSdc in'yarious Brittisli settlements for tainly'slioulu be very ready, at-Hbe sam^ 
mehorathig the condition of the slaves, time, to encourage, the roanumission of 
add for ultimately putting on end to the ,the slaves, by holding out souu^eqiiivalent 
St&te of slavery: and that we cannot but *^to the master; but he thought itvwould 
hope that his majesty’s government will be most impolitic, eved in ^ftering a fair 
studiously avail itself of any^ opportunities eqUivaient, to make manumission com> 
it may possess of acting in the spirit of pulsory on the owners of slaves. How- 
these benignant precedents : ' ever much he deplored the evils of slavery, 

<• That we also beg leave humbly, but he thought that any thing like a sudden 
earnestly, to recommend the state of the and general manumission would be ruin^ 
Hottentots to his ronjesty^s benevolent ous, not only to the master,'but to the 
care—a race of men long misrepresented parties it wa/ intended to benefit. He 
andviliflcd, who, however, have since was disposed, however, to consider predial 
abundantly proved that any efforts used slavery os far more injurious than do* 
for their moral improvement would not meslic slavery. The evil was. not of our 
he Qf^loyed }n vain: creation, and he^was persuifded that the 

** That'we consider that the communt* remedy for it, to be safe, must be gradual, 
eation^of .Christian instrudtion to the With respect to the clandestine importa* 
slaves and Hottentots, is^ a paramount tion of slaves from the interior, he bc- 
act of duty; and tlid more necessary, be* Ijeved there was no just ground for 
cause efforts have been made, not withoot. supposing it would occur; and as for im* 
success, to propagate among them the portations, thdi'6 seemed to be no proba- 
tencts and practices of Mohammedanism : bility of their taking place. The natural 
that no doubt can be entertained of the difficul^igs of the coast were such as 
happy resdlt of those Christian ended* seemed to present insuperable impedi- 
Tours: nor can we forbear to .indulge the ments, and to form ^ 'rational security 
gratifying honeptbat by thb gradual diffu* against any such ajltempt. There was a 
siou of the blessings of civilization and of high surf which beat upon the shore, 
moral and religious knowledge through* and therewerenonavigablerivers; so that, 
out the coloured population, those de- '^'independently of the vigilart measures 
graded classes of our fellow*creatures may adopted by the government to prevent 
by degrees be raised from their present the Slave*trade, it seemed scarcely pos* 
depressed condition, and be rendered not sible to smuggle slaves on shore. With 
only useful members of the colonial com- respect to the Hottentots and other na- 
munity, but valuable sitbjecU of the Brt-' lives, their freedom was completely re* 
tish empire.” Cognized by the laws. In the propriety 

Mr. fFiYmof said,that thejioii.gentleman of giving moral atid religious instruction 
had assitmad* in his, argument, that the CO* to the«Maves, he fully concurred. The 
lony at the Cmc, and esjpeciaily'the newly ilubject had not been overlooked by go* 
settled part Of it, might l>eCome a great Wnment. It Was'its wish to afford every 
‘mart fpr slaves. Now he thought that fhcilitytn the improvement notv^miy of 
such an Hpnrehension wholly, uit* the bodily comforts?' but of the moral 
founded; and he firmly believed, that the a^ainments, of the Hottentots and slaves 
condition annexed tO' all nOw grants \>f iiithis colony. In short, ministers were 
land, that it should not be culmatedt^ determined to'do'all in their powhr to 
slaves, had in no one instance been violated, 'hi^mote the Objects which the address 
The slave population of the districts in: view; and it would be an ieitrnc- 

Whitdt the new settlements bad been tidn to the commissioners about to be 
formed, at present amounted to S46maW; Sent out, to inquire into the state of the 
and 46#%nTa)es. The House, however,* Matim population, as well aa to ascertain 
would recollect, that the districtc In ques- Whether or nOS any clandestine importa- 
tioBwefe not to be considered! is anew lion oT slaves had talten {dae& 
colony, but^uwre part of.So oM’sad IdtMh' Mr. W, Sioilh said, we had a clear 

settled colbtty,; tbroughoui' Wbkir' iIk and il wWi. no less clearly our 

*^88106 laws and - iAitiwtiooa prevaikiAb bbuadeil duty, to prolnfait the>reiy'CJe* 
it weald b* Icatod difficulty tbfoiefhre, llsteaba of ^v«ry, whetllw pnidial<i»r do* 
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meslfc, within the territory allotted to the 
new settlers. And even supposing some 
few srao^ to have been previously made, 
the difficulti^ in the w&y of such a,prohi> 

• hitioirdu| not,appear to him t6 be bard 
to be overcome. Wns ib not possibie. for 
instance, to divide tlie n^w settlements 
from yip old^y a .geographical limit, on* 
the eastern »le #f whicli liberty should 
be complctclyithe lex loci? And if a few 
insulated farms should be found existing 
within this space, as exceptions to the 
general rule, could no arrangements be 
made with the owners, which should 
eguitahly satisfy any claims they might 
have acquired ? All claims which i(ere 
set up against the inalienable rights of 
human nature were in his ^yes less than 
nothing. An^ such was the pretended 
claim of property in the persons of our 
feliow-crcBtures. One man, might, in¬ 
deed, acquire some claims on the labour 
of another; but, farther than was neces¬ 
sary /or the reasonable enforcement i^f 
these, he could possess no right in hts 
person. The unqualified pow'er over the 
negro slaves formerly contended for, ne¬ 
cessarily vanished as soon as it was allow¬ 
ed tliat negroes were men. Wodld it now 
be alleged, that one man could possess a 
right to murder or to mutilate another? 
The very contrary 4ras proved by the' 
laws which had been passed on the Sub¬ 
ject. Thej>ower, then, which the master* 
possessed, whatever it was, was a power 
to be restrained and regulated by law. 
Societies, so numerous, that they were 
almost identified with the. country itself, 
had for some years been laudably .eni- 
pioyed in spreading, to the utmost limits 
of the globe, the knowledge and bene¬ 
fits of our holy religion. Now,, it had 
been a frequent objection in*the mouths 
of its adversaries, that, , whatever migllt 
be the^urity of its doctrinoy no corres¬ 
ponding practical. g«>od bad resulte*d/rom 
its ditfiisitm. Buty among .the ifuPfy' 
answers which had been given to*tbii| oo^- 
jeceton, none perhaps .was more s^isfoc-' 
tury titan the< undboiaBle fact, |hat 
through, the iufluence. of the Chfistiah 
spirit, in the absence of any positive pre¬ 
cept on the subject, personal and (k* 
mestic slavery had beei| baniabed from 
among the civilized nations of Christen¬ 
dom, exceming, prokpudofl M respect¬ 
ed the ballsy Africans 9n their oolo-’ 
nial rpossesstous. ‘ Nowconldiwe ‘ 
to be reproeched with the glaring ini^n-; 
siste^py, tj^t .erbite zeeld^y .pufooingi 


the laudable objects just alluded *to,'we 
should at the same moment be .founding, 
in our own dominions, new dave colonieef. 
On tfre whole, be hoped that not ojolyt 
would the peat of slavery be novv prc«. 
ventdd from entering to pollute new, 
regions, ^liut. that measures would be 
a.dopted,*iD cve^ Brititih possession, for, 
diffusing such Cfhristiao ligltt, and sucU 
habits of morality and. good order, os 
would prepare tlfb way mr.the safe com- 
Viunication, ere long, of liberty,, to all 
who were now unitappily in bondage. 

Mr. Money said,, that the extension of 
slavery into the new settlements, depend 
dent on tl^e Cape of^cod Hope,^appear¬ 
ed to him to be so wrong in piinciplc^ 
that he most cordially concurred in the 
Address. He was decidedly of opinion, 
that neither the odoption nor the continu- 
aoce of what was evil in ^rin^iple, and 
cruel in operation^ could be justified by 
any view to privmc or'pubiic advantage. 
In the present case, liowcvcr, to permit 
slavery to exist was not only wrung in 
itself, out impolitic and dangerous. Thq 
hon. gentlemao saw difficulty in prevents 
ing sTavery'in the new settlenocnts, be- 
oause it bad been allowed byMtlie Dutch 
laws at site Cape of Good Hope. It was 
true, that t^ben we took.j}^ession of tho 
Cape in 1806, tj^e. rights wnt* privileges 
previously enjoyed by tho Dutch had 
beenyecured to them; and among thoso 
privileges, was tlut of holding their 
fellow-creatures* in slavery. But, surely 
it by no means. followed, that afrer the 
cession.of this Dutch colony in full sove¬ 
reignty to hts majesty, we were bound to 
fbllow the laws and customs of the Dutciu 
Those who maintained this proposition, 
might, with eq4al propriety contend that 
the abominable practice of exlorting evi¬ 
dence by torture,* which •formed a part of 
the Dutch criminal law, ought to have* 
been'eontinued; and yet it wiwluie of the 
6 rst. acts of^e Britislt government to 
aftnihdate that monstrops proceeding. 

.evDs if it were admitted, that the 
arthd^.of capUulaUoo deprived us of the 
right to orobibit the old Dutcli inhabitants 
from sjtill treating,their slaves as proper! v, 
,and selling them 'Other, it could 

not be.expected^ that, in forming new es¬ 
tablishments, we should furnish them with 
|iew ciistbmeflsibr tbefr bupsan ^erchan- 
I mzie. Buy4y,M might make it an in- 
.fdolahle.'i^n^tipn, with those wbom wc 
p^itt^ tP Kfiffriite thither^ i^ay whom 
svn^4wd|le4u'<!^iw-money tA 
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S ie. Iliere, th«t they ahouitl not outrage wildly, and made no answer; and in*<ha 
tiflh fiselings^aiKl Christian principles state of apparent unconsciousness as to 
^by tMCOtnin^liie propagators of slavery; every thing around her, she was convicted 
tbat-they should «ot convert an infant to be s;,rangled at a stake. Ihe following 
. tablishoitiit) rtAred under the auspices of morning ^bis sentence was caiTried inte^’ 
ft free'Und Christian government, into a execution a party of the military attend- 
.SDort fot the sale of human beings. If, ing, under (heicomthand of a llritish offi- 
however, bis majesty did not epe'edily and ^er. Many more cates*mighf^'e adduced, 
effectually interpose, such ivould be the to show the necessity of ^forming the 
«ihevitsble conse<pience. The attacks of criminal law at the Cape, aed of giving.to 
. die Cadres of the intermr on our distant^ all classes of the inhabitants, bond as well ^ 
settlements had already been-formidable, as free, the-benefits of a better wid purer 
If these should be renewed, would not the system. - • * •- 

staves, if slavery were allowed, consider it Dr.' Ph^tnore cordially approved of 
their interest to join the assailants ? His the motion. At the same time that ha 
acquainfance with* the Cape, Ipd him' to frlt,the difiiculty and delicacy of interfeN 
dread the extension of slavery in any way ing with the rights, or alleged tights, of 
which would bring more of our fellow- .the ancient Ulptch.colmiiats, be entirely 
creatures under the merciless lash of the agreed that, with respect the districts 
Duiqt},Boors,jto whose service, death was newly settled, liberty ougiK: to be the 
often preferred, even by the slaves of general kw, the lex Idci, and slavery the 
Cape Town, lie rejoiced (dso to learn, exception. > Whatever tenderness might 
that iTcommisSIoa^was about to be ap- be due to the old settlers, he would not 
pointed to inquire into the*administration concede to the new the shadow of a right 
of justice at the Cape. During aconsidq^- to establish a property in the persons of 
able stay there, he had been led to enter- their fellow creatures^ - 
tain a great aUiorfence of the manner in Mr. F. Buxton said, that if he concurred 
which justice was administered under the with the hon. secretary, in thinking that 
. Dutch coUnial law, where the functions there existed no more than a bare possi- 
of judges were performed by persons bility that slavery might be introduced 
having a cflmjgjAj?. [eeling and interest op-* into our new settl^ents at the Cape, that 
posed to Tile slaves.. There was now' at bare possibility would be an unanswerable 
the Cape a Dutchman who caused the argbment in favour of the motion. But 
death of one of his slaves by bangiqg him ’could we flatter ourselves tbi},t there ex¬ 
it his door. He was brought to trial, isted no more than a bare possibility ? 
His defence was, that he- had only in- This much was -certain; within our uo- 
. tended to punish him, and not to take minions there, the value of a slave was 
away his life ; and he was acquitted !~ln 160^; without our dominions, and at no 
1819, a female slave belonging to a Dutch g^eat distance, there were populous and 
gentleman at the Cape,'had been treated savage nations, often engaged in war,.and 
with harshness; and at Iasi hermistreia often liable to fan&ine. Couple but .the 
threatened,that she would'take her chit- two faqts together, aud the consequence 
dren from lier, and sell. them to' the seemed irresistible; namely, that an activo 
Boors in the interior, like dread of that. flkve^trade would orise. It appeared, 
-worst of all evils so-worked upon ..her by.a tri^ which took place at tl^Cape, 
mind, tnal>> to sayu them '^om l^is:kte:( that'four negroes whs had served in the 
ebe took thenii four in number, ddwn-to Bdtisb -navy''were'then slates—a fact 
-'the sea, where^e succeededrindrowniffg utterlyr-linaccountable, if we denied the 
-three of them, and-was.la: tied’ act of .«i^ence-of Slave'trading. ‘ If, in Ipite 
■defdroyipg herself mid the remaining of the uneqmv6cal title to freedom which 
.eiiild when she was disrevered’r, and the dtey ptiaCcssed,'these four men had been 
.elarm being given, she.was resoued from enslaved# were our apprehensions groond- 
her watery gr^irem ftktate of msensfoility. less, that-the ^orant natives in distant 
, She was carried to the jail, where .medi- pods of the set^jement would befraudq* 
,cieeswere ^aplied to restore herv-asd'a Imttlyrcona^nedto slavery.?/^ Tooneffuft, 
court of ortiMiia) justice'wM Jmone^* :.whieh proved the-anxietwof the ;new 
fttely sunmaeded to *try. her. >Seareeiy .British settles to obtain Claves, bexMuId 
able to atCndi '^e waei.brhuight-he* Ibimklfspedr^.’ Ia'eonjunctiairiritbBome 
^ore this tribunal* ,^on .asked--what 'filter person^rbe had assisted, w fomily 
aha .had to eaj^lfor befnaU^ etqivd that dbtatnedlaidii^at the Capex an earnest 
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application had since been received from 
them for a further advance of money, in | 
order to« enabled them to become the pur- 
chatf rs of a/avea. ’ , - 

• Wtb (hesckfacts before us, if wee clear, 
that upon the conduct of our goveenment, 
in the course of Uib nenji t^rea or four 
year^ depetjded^he great question, wild- 
thcr our imrAenac dominions in that part 
of. Africa shauld or should not lie culti- 
-vated by Slave labour; whether the anr-^ 
rounding nations should or sliould not be 
visited by the havoc and desolation whidi 
an active Slave trade would produce; 
whether our own colonists, sent oul by 
the capital of the country, shoiddor dtoliw 
''not be Exposed to that moral turpitude 
'which slavery always produced; and, 
lastly, the question whether we ' diould 
or should *not< stand -before B.urbpo 
detected and convicted of--the grois- 
est hypocrisy. Nothing could be con¬ 
ceived more derogatory to the character 
of the country, than the semblance of ft 
just suspicion that we should permit a new 
Slave colony and Slave trade to arise in' 
our own dominions. -We, who had stood 
foremost in the gloilous cause of its abo- 
lition-^wc, who hod ventureU*even to 
cliidu the tardine^, the ill faith, the inhu¬ 
manity of other nations—were we at 
length, outstripping even their perfidous* 
ness, to see slavery beginning in pafts of 
our dominions where it did not exist srt 
the period when we acquired them ? Let 
the comroifisioncrs immediately determine 
the spot where slavery existed on our 
arrival, and beyoud these let liberty be 
proclaimed the iex lofii without delay. I^e 
should give tho motion his most cordial 
support. 

- The Address was agreed to. » 

. . » i- 

CoMMissioH OF iMQUiay.} Mn Iff/- 
iqft rq|e to move that an humblead^dress be 
presented to hia msjeMy, ** That lie would 
be gracioiftlv pleased to issue a Coolmi- 
asion undbr the great seal, toinqohremtotbe 
ataie of the settlements of the Cape of Good 
'Hope, the Mauritius* andICeylon,'and also 
into the administration of crunihal justice 
in ihe Leeward. islands.'*' The motion, be 
stated, divided, itself toto two distinct 

S rtB: first, as regtrded^hft Cape of Good 
ope, the Mauritnii,^ ami Ceylon and, 
■secondly,- as- regarded dtO'^Ldeward 
'Islands; With Tospect tdl (he'-first, the 
commtssioo -whiolr 'he - proposed- ta send 
out wa^onuof a very genmid nm^ires^lbr 
the ipommiisiohers^W 0 tild-bi»dBi^cd'’ to 


injure into the wholestate of eadb’odlew 
—into'its whole' civil governnienii^dim 
the extent to which its 
neighs be dtmmiahed, boiht in tiumbCrtMd 
salaries; into the state of the kwstlftad 
akd into; the piWdical' admlniatvatiod of 
justice. . At'the Cape of Good Hope, the 
commisfriKten would ‘be dnstructea to id- 
quire into tbe ve^ subject on which t^c 
bon. member Tor. Breaker, had<w lat^ 

I addressed the House. THbyoeoyd have 
taemsBider the actual state of-die Shiva 
population, and to ascertain* the-enisteiice 
of; the Slave trade, and-the mehne of its 
complete prevention. The currency-of 
the Golqpy would also be sublatitBjfi'to 
their consideration. They weidd be -de- 
si^ to inquire into any abuses vrbidt 
.might exist' in tbe colonies, and'info>the 
nature of the remedies whii^ it tnigfat be 
expedient to apply to them; i^cRo ’ibg- 
gest such improvements as might appear 
to tbdm to be'eifpemeot and pradticohle. 
With respect to legal proceedings, iQ- 
Itructioni had already been sent out to 
take measures for Introducing the English 
language exclusively ihto the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings ot the Cape of Good Ho|m; and 
•with respect to riie diminution of offices, 
the noble secretary of state for the colo¬ 
nial department liad, <jl$(grmined not' to 
fill up tbe office^oC deputy cofonial secre¬ 
tary St i^ie Cape, which was now vacant, 
until, the commissioners had made tboir 
report on the subject. With regard to 
the Mauritius, Ihe long continued dissen- 
tion.s in that colony, and the charges that 
had been preferred against the chief jus¬ 
tice of the isiand^rendered such a measure 
laeceasary. Such a commission might, 
;!tndeed, be less necessary in the island of 
Geylon; but'government hajl no hesita¬ 
tion to extend it to* that island likewise, 
in order t6 satisfy the* public regarding 
the manner in which its resources were 
managed, ^ith regard to •the sending 
out of legal commi88ioner8*to inquire into 
the state of the criminal administration of 
justtoelathe Leeward Islands, it would be 
in the recollection of members, that the 
noble lord'opposite (Nugent) had brought 
■10111)111 b ( the contmencement of the session 
to -improve thn admhiistrhtion of justice 
in those colonies. He (Mr. W.) had at 
.that-time suggested to the noble lord, tbit, 
b^oro'stfeh a bill was taken into contide- 
-'rationi-'rit would be 'expedient' to collect 
ftU tbeiefoemation that could be obtained, 
io'criled'.to end>le. it to: iegislace wisely 
a|pia the itihject. ThriuAlclordcea^ 
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carted {a his. suggestion, and agreed to [ of the free white population, the oiily^r. 
Mrith^raw his bi]!, on condition that ho. sons possessing any share of political rights, 
time should be lost in sending out com- Where men live together in very small 
missioners for that purpose. He pould • societies, all public spirit softn becopnea 
assure the' noble lord, that, if the present | incrged..{n''a feeling of private .corfven-^^ 
motion was agreed to, no time should be ! tional arrangement: a ,sort of corporate 
lost in forwarding them to the place of spirit soon preyails,'fatal to the fair ad- 
their'destination. _ ihinistration of the laws j'an^ abdige nil, 

Mr. Wilberfor(x said, he no doubt, public opinion becomes e, vely weak and 
iT the appointments were judiciously' inefiectital check'. In truth/ public opi- 
made, that great good wbuld result from ■ nion in the leaser islands there is none, 
the commission. . "In consequence, numerous offices, some. ' 

Lord Nugent said: I wish, Sir, to ex- ouite incompatible in principle and in¬ 
press the sincere pleasure J feel in auti^ with each other, are frequently^ 
porting m)^ hqn. friend’s motion. Tne held by the same person. Magistrates 
inquiry vfhlch is the object of it,^s one of | have,,frequently to decide in matters of 
the higbast importance to humanity and; property, so strictly analogous to their 
justice, it is at this time peculiarly called j own, that the principle of their own case 
for, by abuses which nave long been! is often involved in their decision on the 
ripening in the Leeward islands, and which case of another. . The chief justices of 
have now risen to a character and amount these islands, without a single excep- 
of which tne House has but a faint idea, tionj instead of being rendered indepen- 
1 have t^ank my hdn.firiend for the early dent of suitors, are dependent for tho 
intimation, which he gave nfe, of His pre- greater part of their salaries upon annual 
sent motion. It relieves me for the pre^ votes of the assemblies; and these assem- 
eent from a duty to which, in some mea* blies are entirely composed of resident 
sure, I stood pledged. The main object planters, or.managers of estates; between 
which 1 should have had in view in calling whom and their servants, orbetween u'hom 
the attentisn of the House to thissub-* and Don*ferident proprietors or merchants, 
ject, has been more than answered by the every issue which these judges have to 
motion of thig^jught. On the' details, try .must generally lie.^ Under such a 
therefore, df tbe measure which 1 should system. Sir, it is impossible to expect 
have submitted, 1 shall not now enter. tWtnagistrates, or courts, or judges, can 
la truth, Sir, every question of 'West- be properly respected. Hence qrise those 
Indian jurisprudence is aurroundra by outrages against law and against buman-i 
very many and very great difficulties, ity, which are perpetrated without dis- 
Among these, is the difficulty of separating guise and without fheck, and that habi- 
truth from falsehood, in the evidence ob- tual disregard and contempt with which 
tained from the islands thetnseWe& A ge- thp institutions of jostico are treated in 
neral impression of misgovernment may* those islands.—Sir, if it be thus in cri., 
often lead to much mis-statemejat, and mi^al matters,- in dies of property it is, 
great grievances may protoke to greet if possibje, even worse. Juries cannot be 
exaggeration. Onc'of. ^he greatest ob> trusted wheK the cause lies between resi- 
stacles, in looking to an {i^mmisjtretioa of ddhta and absentees* Cases frequently 
public justice, such as we all sjhould.wish occur, in which merchants and a^eja|pe 
to sec perfected iq a British, colony,,.un^ proprietors are forced ^nto the most 
happily lies in^tlie existence of slavery: it ousjcpnipromlses by the impossibility of 
lies in the obviops anomaly of the attem{lt obtainin^justice against resideiA planters 
to introduce the machinery of a4tee gpir or managers. In trtfth, 1 have good vea- 
vernment into a society (imposed ^ son believe ’chat;' under the present 
roaster and slave. Whilst, however, it system, a Vepresentative government and 
shall be unhappily necessary, ihat to a wial by jury, are instruments only of 
certain degree'this dreadful curse of sla- oppression and ^justice, 1 believe, that, 
very should yot find counteoani^ in.eolo- on thy whole, ,& poster entirely arbi- 
oies depeMent upon England, it iapecu^ jmary and irresponsible, posted in the 
liarly t^ duty to remove thOse minor oh» hirods of , soroo. one' with fair - dlspoi* 
Stacies .which {weseqt themselves to the ritums and sufficieitrlndepeQdencer ifdo 
general operfi^p of British justice. And lutMcia, wduldrJn ^ aopjority. of casaii, give 
here we. are.met by.w obstacle, difficnit l.bett^chanpe of ftubstantia^right, 
iQdfed.tode8l wUh: t meapi ^^tgniBllngai trordinl^ly, .where a govetbof is resj^ved 
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to ifo justice after his own way, without Trirtidad, as proposed by the lion, naeto* 
truckling to local influences, or conform^ her for Montrose: ami I trust that .my 
ing himaelf ^o the prevailing spirit of cabal local knoivledge of that island, and the 
andsjntrigue amoug tne planters,* he has extensive . and constant correspondence 
%nly to withdkaw himself from under their tHal I have long maintained with it, will 
domination, and h» pOwer becomes to* enaole m^ to state such additional laQXs^ 
tally arbiiraiy, )jncontrouled» and practV as will ^atfsfy the House of the expedi- 
caiiyv as ftr as relates to the authoritie*a ency of agreeing to his amendment, 
of the island^, entirely irres|)easible. ^''St reasons 1 shall ofibr, are • 

yet it is remitrkabTc, that under euch j^o* founded upon t^e enormous ftmount of 
vemors the fewest grievances are suffered,, the exactions imposed upon the iiihabi- 
and the fewest subjects of cotnplkipt arise, tents of Trinidad. That island produces 
But still, I ask,* is this arbitrary system to about the same quantity sugar as the 
he counfenanced in a colony professedly adjacent island of Grenada, and there- 
tinder the* protection of English law?>- fore the ability of the inhabitania to bear 
On the whole, 1 will venture to state, biirthensenay besuppbsed tobeme same, 
that the basis of a better system must be But the exactions wrung . fronT the in¬ 
laid, first, in the consolidation of the dustry of the former, are to out of pro^ 
courts of tha different islands; and, se- portion to those levied on the latter, as 
condly, in the disqualifying idl persons to call loudly for enquii^ an(L«cdress. 
having property, or acting as managers of The amount of the taxes annually raised 
property in the islands, from holding any in Grenadd are 30,000/. cgrency. 
offices connected with the administration Those raised Trinidad, according to a 
of justice. Such a step would give the pamphlet published here in 1817, by a 
fairest chance of justice being adminis* very intelligent inhabitant and considera- 
tered with equality and*with mercy; It ble landed proprietor^of that island, are 
would provide for the respeclabUity apd 106,000/. currency. Tlie amount of law 
independence of the colonial Jb^cn at a expenses and fees, of the courts of jus- 
much smaller aggregate charge; and it tice in Grenada, are estimated at 20,000/. 
would give a tenfold security to the now In Trinidad, according to the authority 
very precarious tequre of West Indian before quoted, they to 130,000/. 

property. , The annual ei^ense of the' registry of 

Mr. f/nme approved of the motion, as slaves inu Grenada is 200/. sterling, lo 
tending it economy in the adminiatraiidh Trinidad, the writer already referred to, 
of the affairs of the colonies, which had States it at currency. In Gre- 

been heretofore profuse and lavish. He nada, the expenses attending the appre* 
was also anxious to have a similar com* hension and restitution of a runaway 
mission for Trinidad, and should move, negfo, seldom of ever exceed 4/., and 
as an addition to the address, *'That his frequently *do not amount to half that 
nnijesty will be graciously pleased to direct |ium. In Trinidad, 44 runaway negroes 
that a commission be'sent to the island of were apprehended together about two 
Trinidad, to inquire into, and report upon, years ago; and after a Itedious legal 
the nature of the Spanish lal^s, both cri* process, during (he continuance of which 
minal and civil, as there administered ; they remained in gaol, 'were ordered to 
tll^bitlent of the taxes and hther burthens be restored, on their proprietors paying 
imposed upon the iuhdbitants; the powers their rc8pe.ctive propsrtiqpsT of the ex* 
exercised ^by the governor ; his pnmla* geoces, which amounted to no less a 
mations fespectibg grants of rand; and sunt than 5,272/.; or nearly 120/. each, 
otifer matters that anect the welfare and .which Ira many cases exceeded the value 
pro^rity of the cofony.” ^ • of the negroes, considering die deterio- 

Mr. Mhrfyta said:*—Mr.'Speaker; ration they bad suffered, both in health, 
whitO'I fully acquieiilce In (he motion for morals and habits of in^ustiy, during 
issding a ebmmissiini', fb enquire into their long confinement in gaol. 1 speak 
the state of the Setdeibents of the Cape of this ease from actual knowledge, 
of Gpod Hope, the Mauritius and Cey^ having been.drawn upon to pay part of 
Ion,- from' which I augur very great ad- the money, on aocoont of the proprietor 
vantages, both (o those colonies aqd the of some pf these slaves, who at the same 
neJSter country, I km dso kxtremeiy ijniie transmitted me the official account 
anxiouwriiat the SMbe benefit shquld be of toe diarges. ISiey appeared to md 
extessded to another of dur 'colonies, so* anormons, that 1 foil it my duty to , 
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stiod them to the colonial office, vrith & 
letter expressing my se/itiraents upon the 
subject; but, to my surprise, I received 
r&theV a smart rUp on the knuckles, for 
ptesgitdhg to question the excellence of 
any of tne regulations devised by sir 
Ralph Woodford, for the bentfif of the 
inhabitants of Trinidad. 

Large sums are also raised in Trinidad 
for objects of embellishnpent, utterly in¬ 
consistent nith the means of the inba- 
hitauts. 1 he,governor .oidi^rs the streets 
to be new paved, and assesses the pro¬ 
prietors of houses 41.6s. Sd. per foot on 
their frontage, ^ defray the expence of 
the alteration. The usual frontr of a lot 
being GCTTeet, each proprietor of a lot of 
this description has to pay about 250/., 
for tearing up the pavement and laying it 
down agtin, wl'h a kennel on each Mde 
instead of one in the middle. It is to be 
observed too, that tVis4d. 6s. (id. per foot, 
is the rate for one side of tlv; street only; 
the owner uf the bouse opposite, being , 
obliged to pay the same amount; so that 
the whole cxpence^of this alteration is a 
cruel tax upon the inhabitants of Port of 
Spain. Some of them have been actually 
obliged to mortgage, and others to seir 
their houses, to liquidate their assess¬ 
ments to t^g^jy s T c ment; for unless they 
are paid by the day fixed in the Gazette, 
the marshal levies without further notice. 
—-Tlie governor orders new roads to be 
cut through estates one .year, abandons 
them and orders others in a different di¬ 
rection to be made theycar following, at 
a great expense to the unfortunate pro¬ 
prietors. In 1815, governor* Woodtbr^ 
ordered a new road to be made througl^ 
Marbella estate, upon whjch the able- 
bodied negrods belonging to that and 
several neighbouring plantations were 
employed nearly' the whole of the month 
hf March; and this appropriation of their 
labour, during the height (f the season 
for making sugar, cost some of the pro¬ 
prietors a considerable portion pf tneir 
crops. The year following, in thh month 
of August, when the labour of negroes 
upon the roads is in a great degree usfe- 
less (from the rainy season having set in 
and made them beds* of mUd but when 
their labour is essential for the purpose of 
weeding (he canes on which the enlniing 
crop depends, sir Ralph Woodfioird oit> 
dcred the negroes of tne same pitates to 
work upon a n'ew rood traced in a dif- 
ihreat line, that which.was made the year 
before being abandoncd.-->Tbe inequality 
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of the burthens imposed on the inh^dbi- 
tants of Grenada and Trinidad is easily 
accounted for; Grenada enjoys Britisn 
constitution—her laws are framed re¬ 
presentatives chosen fronr* among thef^ 
people, and who‘cat; impose no taxes to 
which they do not themselves eontjribute, 
in common with their fcli^^r-sabjects; 
but Trinidad is under anhrbiuary govern¬ 
ment, sitid her laws are made by a single 
I.individual, who has no common interest 
with those over whom he rules. 

Another subject that demands a com¬ 
mission of inquiry is, the nathre and 
extent of the powers vested ih the go^ 
vemor of Trinidad. These powers are 
defined in his majesty’s proclamation of 
the 19th of June, 1813; which recites 
that " all the powers of ‘he executive 
government, within the sam island, shall 
‘be vested solely in our said governor, who 
is directed to administer justice and 
police, in conformity to the ancient laws 
and institutions, that subsisted within the 
said island previous to its surrender; 
(but with these'saving clauses) as nearly 
as circumstances will admit, subject to 
such regulations, alterations and improve¬ 
ments, as may have been since made, and 
approved by us; subject also to such in¬ 
structions as he may hereafter receive; or 
to i|uch deviations, in consequence ot 
sudden and unforeseen emergencies, as 
£ay render a departure from them mani- 
featly expedient.” In other words, his 
will is the law; as may be showm by the 
following exemplification of the poweiw 
he is authorised to exercise.—He may 
: impose fines upon individuals, and im- 
pnson or banish t1j[em at his own will 
and pleasure. Fine and imprisonment 
have been circumstances of frequent oc¬ 
currence, dhder ,tbe Spanish system of 
government continued in' Trinidad; and 
I the power of laniihroeitt is also actefihd 
by sir R. Woodford, fn his proclamation 
of ^e 19th August, 1815, j^rohibiting 
the inhab'itants of IVinidad froih avp^y- 
ing the independents df Sooth Amerlba, 
withrafms, ammuttitiW, warlike stores of 
money, lliil proclamation declares, that 
all the inhabitante frho contHivehe hit 
drderi, shall hie banished and<«xpelled 
from the cotdnyt adCt their property be 
forfhitMd and cen&eafed to the use Of 
majesty. Tlie ddnunciation a^nst 
the Spanish mdepeiitfentr, wbb ha^been 
permitted to reside ftithe colony, reoa- 
pltdla^s all dii^ powers t feroit runs 
thus ,—** Those who shall be detected ia 
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the offences, shall he forthwith inv 
pritooed. th«>r proper^ tx: for(oited 4oi|>, 
confiseotidt thejr be banished aoa 
expe^ed firoih the cobby, and secn^ 
iiOes entered mto for^tbeir good* be^ 
vbitf be deemed forfeit^ 

to Jthe^ver9miedW”<4-lbiejgoieri^ 
for iodiridiMiUt dbd esanunes them upoif 
interrogatories* in piwerlBf which tW 
two obliged to crimMMte tbemselras. m 
ietercepts end opens letters addressed h 
individuals, ^ demsaas p.sh^t qf these 
thi^ iqay have receivea, aodijMarohes 
hnttiea,stw breahs open locks, Ho 
|iqssession«f papers, at hU own will ai^ 
pleasure. Ha imposes new taxes by hia 
awn sob .authority. He has, iqdead, a 
Qounqil, but the members are oomiiMited 
by biBMolf removehble at his ple^ 
imre, and itdtjk council^' advice not of 
controid; so that, in fact their power is 
nominal. The taxes have been f^eatly 
increased smee the arrival of sir It» 
Woodford. Formerly dm animal ex* 
peaces of the civil estid>iubment wens 
provided for, by a dtdy qC*Sj^ per cent on 
imports and exports; and with this source 
of revenue only, geoend Picton left a 
balance of near 1W,000 doUdnT in the 
Treasury when hq gave w the govern¬ 
ment to bis successor. The tax upon 
exports is now levied on the real, and 
nqt aa formerly on the official value*; so 
that a hogshead of su^ which before 
paid about 1^ dollar, now pays an average 
of nearly three didlars. mw taxes havq 
aUo been laid on slaves, dwelling bpusei, 
wines aud jpirits.»-The governor iot* 
peses new of onum for him>elf ai)4 
the. other public fiucboiiaries. A docket 
of fees was published'by governor Ficton 
in 17 ^, and a new, do^et was pub¬ 
lished by «si|r R. Wofl^^d lap 18ld, 
T |y| i fqoe^ nwtbgr topft buM^f, n0r 

fiqP, dmitt to theuwsidanes, aira poqikred 
that ** ihtr edaxaismtUon of ji^iqetcm 
tbcM pqtxvmbt tiabw^ptuiumit^^ The 
lattgr takes botlima gpyemor aipd at 

iiplge; andhef (aked th^Udiest femi to 
buns^, as beiiw tbe^high^in fanh* 
His fee on nmrmy wtjUeg hie name, 
gertify oppMiMPWIs^ 
ciirfency { Tntt «dimie 
epuftigrated »g^aj^?*ic!iw'a,pcfl 
Wt a n ia. id« «ig Wapdh>r<rp 

mm^e^etr |be 

t«eid7vtj^h8dd(pqgUged,pM^r Bq< 

greetmilm ayWiiy^or ^ 

^ «r<»« 
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^ho, espppidL from 

peirtiei^aiid tZie horrors of chd vfdr,* W 
mndashNiulh 7Wdp Uicre durmg the 
|de^^ Ctlmgqy^pr*--Acc9Tdiojf 
the Spenipb m«r,e<jvOMn ^handTwnting 
of the tdstabr (l1^^^odo>to which witjs 
are usually dratjto ip tbef coqpti'y), may 
be (^oed and proved .Aefofe ^lUfJtd* thu. 
i^ttdgea or alcad^do veU as b^l^^tRe 
' guvernpr or chief fudge; uod^ 
accqrdmg W ^ bbre 1(^ bus^. 

or 9| dollarsr As people die fasl iq that 
cUrnme. thissource of emolumentypt e^ordi 
monqpolixlDg, and sir Ralph blued, ah 
ordinaoce, that such wills should in future 
be opened and proved before himself 
alone; and the fees now charged upon 
tbeib, are stated to amount, in some 
oases, to 50 and even to liSo djpnars,' A 
great prwtion of the iph^itants of Tfini- 
dad d^e Roman Catholics; and shch of 
them at can &0bid it, have the host or 
gjreat cross carried before their funeraf 
processions, Sir Ralph has contrived to 
exact a lee jTrom them* even at the grave, 
(where it might have been thought they 
would have beensugeredto real in peace), 
by demanding e^t dollars as the price of 
bu permission to utotbatncrcmony.—t 
have beard that^lc Jfa]ph*s tlooluincnts 
are and that he^dcriyes no benefit 
fromj^ny of these fees; bi^ be the money 
appropriated how it may, ft comes out of 
the pockets of the inhabitants of Trini¬ 
dad.; and I contend that they ought not 
so be aubjocted to such numerous and 
heayy exaotiooi^ at the pleasure or any 
Hidindua}, or for any puipose whateveu 
The exercise uf all these powers may he, 
and 1 believe in perfect eo^foemhy to 
Danish laws; and tBereiore it^is imt of 
them4i'vjidoaI,biU of die system, ^at I 
,cqiaplaui: for I am persuaded, chat if ai;, 
ipiget fromneaven wa^sent down to ad- 
nyrdtkr dia^vernment df Trinidad m 
id .0rei|eDt.j»nn, he woi^d j^nd it impos- 
sn4e,,t</igtve satisfactioD ; and this IS a 
suffimeot reason why it ought not to be 
cqn^ued. 

t^e mast oppitsfiv^ because the moat 
important act m the e^^btratioo of the 
^vernmhot^qf Trinidad by sir Ralplj 
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sides annual ^uit rents for ever, and not 
muph less than SO,O0o/. fees to himself 
and his associates in office. On the 5th 
Dec. 181S, a proclamation .nppearc^, tle- 
Claring great proportion of the titles 
to r^a in; tne. colony to be^ defectlv'e or 
absolufdJV'void, either as arisin^^from the 
neglfetjt of the parties themseltrel, or from 
ah oliuse or violation of their respec¬ 
tive" grants, or for want of some spe¬ 
cific declaration * of th€ royal pleasure 
thereupon; but that his royal Ipghness the* 
prince regent, taking these circumstances 
into his consideration, as well as the ad¬ 
vantages that the inhabitants now and 
hercaft^ will 4ierivQ, from a secure tenure 
and um\)plested possession of tfieir lands, 
has been pleased to declare, that such 
grants only shall be considered valid, as 
were registered in strict conformity to 
ilie Spikrfish cddula of 178^; but that the 
titles to dthcr lands should be confirmed, 
on tliVowners paying sf fine of lOOAi cur¬ 
rency each to the Crown, m annual ^uit 
rent of 5s. per quairrC'e, and being 'subject 
to have such portion of their grants re¬ 
sumed, as may not have been duly culti¬ 
vated or as m'ay be wanted fdr the public 
service.” ,Tho landholders of Trinidad 
alarmed at these threatened csactions, ap 
pointed a committee, consisting uf twelve 
gentlemen^ st^n df wliom resided in thq 
colony and five in Lond^on. Tim former un¬ 
dertook the task of preparing a biemorial, 
in vindication of their Hghts; and the 
latter were requested to Support it by re¬ 
presentations 10 bis majesty’s ministers; 
and if these fiiiled, by an appeal against 
one of the decrees of the governor.— 
Sir Ealph’s inipcachmeilt of the titles tc 
land held under Spanish grants, wat* 
founded on tlie Srd articlemf the cedula 
of 1783, ivUrcIi preseVihea that all grants 
should be registered ii)ili6^6ook Becero of 
^’upulation; but a reference tq the cedula 
s'liows, tli3tj_ it neither imposes the duty' 
of registering thfim upon fhc jgrshiees, 
nor makes tlie register Itself essential ha. 
the validity of tljeir titles. Hie Uhguage;! 
of the article is directory, hot conditional.' 
The document which is to serve as the tfile 
deed of th'eir property, is declared in the 
cedula tq bo **• The copj? of thje'i'^spectiYSi 
allotnrn^a ;**' in other words, fhe diagrams 
or pla^ of; their grants, t^en by tlie 
bUrvml^-^enevaT, and recarded ih. his 
ofllchf Wliira bitjierto' had uniformly be^ 
so cohslderdd ahd^Vheognizedr^The du^ 
of registerinj^ these j^ants, properly 

to qtnc^,^)(>{fi>ihtqd ;by the kinjg. 
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of Spain, who attempted to derive ifaduc 
advantages fcona,their situation, and de¬ 
manded large fees frojn the grantees, for 
doing that which they were^already paid 
for doing by the king of Spj^in; anii^** 
were bound by. his (oyal cequla to do 
vyithout fee^or^r^ward; the s^ond article 
•of that cedula declaring ekprbsslj^ that 
these lands were to be^, given, *' gratui¬ 
tously pnd in perpetuity.” Other clauses 
in this cedula, shovy that the king pf 
Spain never contemplated the payment of 
fees for these grants, by tjie new settlers; 
for they ^xempt them from the payment 
of all duties and taxes for ten ^earst and 
dire^ct the governor to furnish them with 
money out of the royal treasury) to pur¬ 
chase cattle, mules and implements of 
agriculture.' This cpdula opened Trinidad 
as an asylum for i^igitive ii||b£ars; and all 
these provisions were evidently made with 
a view to the state of poverty, in which 
persons who availed themselves of it 
might be expected to arrive; and are 
wholly incompatible with the idea of their 
being required, to pay larj(e fees for re¬ 
cording. their grants. 

From the foregoing considerations, 
there appear no grounds whatever for the 
language of this proclamation, That a 
great proportion of the titles to land in 
Trinidad are defective or absolutely void, 
either as arising, from the neglect of the 
parties themselyes, or from abuse ov 
violation of their respective grantsand 
in farther proof of the just title by which 
the inhtdjitants hold these lands, they ap¬ 
peal to the general Jaws of the Indies, 
which declare a? follows“ All parties 
who have received grants from the 
governors of any. oft the Spanish colonies, 
and who have resided upon and cultivated 
, thqir land Ibe four years, are entitled to 
! df'spose of the same by sale, or in any 
other niijinner, ^they ntay think QKopfr-. 
nieco(filatipo, bobk^ title 12, mw ;1 .] 
T1]jb sara'e layr. detjlwes four •years’ re¬ 
sidence «nd cul[ivqdon,to gits-absolute 
dominion of prqpeirtyin grants, so *ob- 
tainpd. In snj^p^lf of the validity of 
;the tii]£.s«oy wmeh persons hpl^ lands, 

; though not ^ecqrd^ in the Book Becero, 

: a.r.4. of their Jteipg cqinaid^d as having ab.. 
‘soVute dommion ovev them,, after foinf 
jfe^ars* residence and. jquluvation, it may 
I further be iirged, that numerous salqi and 
conveyances liave beqii made front time 
;tb. t^Cr and ireeo.rtlM ‘ in the di^ecent 
;pbHcofficf|,qfthe eiwiyanosin Xnnidad; 
:for it ^ ^eppnis» ihi|t .tf the tiflaaiof {fieie 
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Iflnflis had been forfeited, as now declared, 
no Spanish lawyer would have advised liU 
client ta» a valuable consideration 
for %lands thus circumstanped.—The 
liolders of the grants further appealed to 
the capitulation,^ under which the inhabi¬ 
tants of .Trjpi^d aurreeijered to the 
British arms; the 8th and 9th articles of 
which guarantee^all the private property 
of the inhabitants, as well Spaniards as 
such as have been' naturmizetl; and 
pledged the British government to con¬ 
sider alt contracts and purchases made 
according to the laws of Spain', as binding 
wnd valid.* 

The noble lord at the head pf the colonial 
departnfent, after hearing the representa¬ 
tions of the committee' Oh this subject, 
apprised theuohat he had given up the 
finesand (|uierlRt 3 ,'but intended to enforce 
the new rights claimed for the Crown in sir 
Ralph’s proclamation, of escheating lands 
for what he terras partial cultivation, and 
taking any part of them whenever re¬ 
quired for the ])ublic service, ^ese new 
rights were considered bylhe inhabitants, 
us far more oppressive miin the fines and 
quit rents wnich had been" ^tyidohed. 
Tiic latter were, at least, l^ed and deter¬ 
minate in their nature; but the fornner 
destroyed the security of all private pro¬ 
perty, and placed every man at the mercy 
of the governor for the'time being. These 
new-claimpd rights, gave the' governof 
the power of ejecting any individual <Jut 
of his own house, on giving him merely 
a nominal indemnity, in a grant of un¬ 
cleared lands; which are actually of little! 
or no value, as large'tracts of cleared land 
may be purchased in Trinidad for less 
than the expense of cuttio^ down the 
wood. '.i . . ^ 

With respect td the poiht (^.due cuUi- 
vatiun, all that is requit^ed, either by tlfd 
cqi^a. 9 f 1783 or.the Spanish Taw^ of tite 
Indies, is, that the sgrahtee " should reside 
upon and Cultivate the laridif^ allotted *to 
him, with \he means lie pesses^ed*(h^'prd- 
porfion to which the dxtdnt of hiS ^'rant 
was regulated ), for the ter&t of fobr yekrs ^ 
after which the law him' absolute' 
domibidn over theifi^ and tlib fight of dis¬ 
posing of them by saSdj 'Of Mn auy dthef 
ibantier hepleoseui Nd mfh c^h^giiarahtee^ 
the? lives of his slaves', and If he were 'dd-* 
frtVed of thfero by contagrdu^lisdrderS^ of 
byahy other dalaqiity^ 'the 8danish'go^e''hr 
menl did'inpt putiish.-h'im'for his itafsfbrtubes',' 
by esdieMing.hfs |airdf.;‘ ^^utlhl^shedld' 
theBiitislrgwefdiAdh^ ^force'^iidi Sptiti- 
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ciple, alter haying abolished the slave- 
trade ; a measure which, however dictated 
, by the high considerations of justide, 
humanity and policy, must sopn rehiler 

the joss of slaves irretrievable_In pppo- 

sition to these new>c)aifncd rights, the in- 
habitant^, of Trinidad appeded to the 
laws of Spain, which recite all the re¬ 
servations made by the Crown in colonial 
grants (among j^hicb the rights in ques- 
,tion are not to be found), and distinctly 
declare that they relate tp jiothldg^ else. 
The king of Creat Britain can acquire no 
other rights, either by the conquest or the 
cession of Trinidad, than ^hose v^hich be¬ 
longed to»thc king of Spain at the time 
of the surrender of the colony. *lle can¬ 
not assume those of which that monarch 
had previously divested himself iu favour 
of his subjects, without their 

just rights, and infriiiging the capitulation 
undu| which th^ wrrciideicd ty his 
government. gThu committee* tln'rofore 
made a fresh representation to his lord- 
ship, contending tliat the possessors, of 
land under Spanish ^rant?,, were en¬ 
titled to hold them, upon the tcrtiij; on 
which they were originally accepted and 
Cultivated : but to this they fcceivcd no 
answer. . , 

A few months preaious-'to theprocla- 
map'on of the* StlfDoc. J 815,* sir Ralph 
had prosecuted Belniont estate.at die suit 
of tlw Crown, on the ground of its being 
forfeited for nou-regUtry in the book' Be- 
cerol Judge Bigge, wlio tried the cause, 
decided against the Crown, and declared 
the title of the owners to be good and 
valid. AftCr t.ha{ proclamation had been 
i^iifinned at homc^ the attorney-general 
; of Trihidad appealed from the sentence of 
I jn^ge RiggCf and brought tlTe £aso before 
the superior trib^^nai, iii^which ‘sir Ralph 
is jud^e; who reversed judge R.igge’s de¬ 
cree, and confiscated the estate.^ , AnotheiP 
estate called, (ho Uniont adjpijl)ing to Bel- 

S oot,,was soon aherwards eitcheated, on 
e groufid of being required for the pub- 
.Ifcservicb; being wanted, as the decree, 

. states, “ for the enlargement of the lands 
occupied by his excellency the governor,” 
whose country ,rosidencQ_wys situated at 
! BelrUdht,* An appeaVwas entered against 
'the. governor’s dpcrce confiscating. Bel» 
i tppht; but ^pqforc it Upuld be brought to 
!a«heuring, '^ir Ralph obtained an of^r 
,‘frqm iVfr.^Barry^ the' o'wner, to stop,,(he 
:p1rdydedings, by'p^yjng him for tlje^ estate 
: not by a*'rtDrainal indemnity ia-.piopd lands,* 
bu^fn hard dollars ; and thus disappdintid 
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th«>inhabiMft|iirY)f 'tVinMiS>SA tli«ir 6X- and nountaint of Ooirio, to seck*'rhat 
ptmiatloH bFhstifiM of the ahelrer ainono adld boaats adiich had been 

loedrit>f aj^cMtfil^e rS»1ui of ihcir oaae. dehied tbeiO'u3^ sir^RaAph. i^nafed tliese 
AIM- <Rldph f rOenHled to^nforfe ihota in otfO of the debates on iheFo}-eiga 

fais FioiitttH^nsr Hureeyl were tt^en^ lAlfstnrent Mlb tshen tbd trothtof thed^' 
b3^ ml the too qaarterf of Oetth Wao deiUed by %ho ooble asarqob on the 

and aaoHll^aparima t and vatioUb.pOMtoiit Treasury baffcV, and^'^thelhw tinder aecre- 
ofdaod bahMi^g to distent estated weto £ary of ttato foe the «oI^tai depattmeat; 
boiifneated, under tlio oaie riritta tdidmed hot tha correetiiMa of thy atatenant has 
ftrt* the Crown, and siddt^^wUeaoolhAi. tMoo'itiiielired a most oneiqpected con^ 
'fhese confiscationit andanea bate hidtarto , SMiatloib •> Iho toport of tbi<« debate ia 
hren confined to two otiC of laiOfo thaa the i^oliKo'papam fooitd its way to the 
thirty qoartim, or parillHtt,^ into which Shaiwsh Mam,*004 attraeted the attastioa 
Trinidad ti divided; theiohd^hanlsof the of‘the >fi>vefnmeib of Colundbia, who 
lest of the islaod being left to enjoy the directed the attomoy^eneral to examine 
pleasing'aensatioh/that a^lhr Ihte b on oathjperaonswdrthy of credit and faith, 
resmedvftir them hteotnefbture period, as to the faeb in ^pute. Thdirdepo* 
As their lest resource, they have pd> silions not only confim 1 stated, but 
titioned this HouSe. A copy ef their pe- |>rove touch mOre^ and pre various de- 
titiomrjq my. hands, but ^origlnai ft toils ofthehoitiletreatmeat of the Spanish 
not yet atriveo, the only node of proeu- led^midents by sir Bolph Woodford. In 
tinjg the signaturest^offthb ftnd oWhers ihe answer given to one petUraner who 
bemg by sending it rouadltltbeM on thdr prayed for an asylum in Trinidad, he 
respective estates, which MCessarity oo- shelters himself tinder the authority of the 
casiona oonsidehdrte deh^. It enters into British government; for he says, «it is 
a long detaUof the ipjuitice and oppresShm idcoiwisteot with the regulations by which 
of tho proceedhigsoralr Ralph respecting 1 am instructed te gai& my conduct, to 
the gituits of land, and prays that a com> admit to a residcaee here, during the pro- 
oniision mc^ be ueiW out to inquire into sent disturbed state of the Spanish ncigh- 
and teport upon that w^jeot; <*and on bouringcolonies, persons not being natural 
sueli ouier masteri, as are imimdiately born subjects of hip Catholic majesty.” 
and deeply^coDnected with, and affect the These words appear to be an actual 
welfare and prosperity of ^the,colony.*' nros'eription of ali the Spanish indepeu- 
The atotementbf the petitioners appeara tlents; and unless ministers disavow having 
to me to be 'unansweridift; and nothing given such instructions, and show tlieir 
can satisfy the justice of toe case, but the disapprobation of sir Ralph's conduct, 
r&peal of all the eppmsive twoclamations they will tiaosfev the odium, which ia now 
respecting grants ortlaod in Trinidad. > Confined to him as an individual, to the 
Aftother part of hit ^olpbliVoodfordla government by which he is supported and 
conduct that demabda iaqdiry, fior dih patrpniaed. 

honour of the British 'character, *{0 hft The cflects of ^ir Ralph Woodford’^ 
ucdtmentoftbeSpaipiBbiadipendentBwbo, >criid*treatnientef the hid^ndents, hav<e 
sought an asylum in Trimdao, ^ When the. been highly lujartouB to tito aoidmercial 
loyalist army<wai mardluiig^apiBi Quiria,I ahd manufiichiring'interests of Great 
vhdt part of the eoast^thatlies jaSt oppesitpf Britain, Thd Ihteraiarse with tiie^paafth 
Trmidad, ncipbecs of ofa^g^y'fugles Haini had ^becb so suf oessfully cuhavated 
embarhed in boats,> oaneeS, and ad^tqvor' byfgeosrahirioton, that in tbo*brospectus 
hinall craft th«yi^ooaldi|Mid^ ft»save:ktliqnl> iw dsot'te ’the’colonial ilepaltmenfi, he 
Bohesdirdm the extcrsniaatliig fuf^oijtfaeir, slatea, that daring ills governfnmit aObve 
'encmias, and went oyer ho TnUidad, adwuei IQQO > Spanish 'leasdla, 1 upon an aiiesage, 
alr.ltalph Wnodford fefuaed>thead«uii£ar-j isQeand dai.aakuatty at llm secretary's 
cunate iimscbes,'the graptdrpdBt ef whom) ofSoi; with manuftetures, ia return 
werewomiil.'dod ek|ldins;,peniiftiion’4»l 'fihtsmooeyanditMpehdHqeof&iatbAinf- 
land.' Thwamallnesa of’thswvBasdijiand) SacatiAnmthpae^MjmiytflgoVei^oor'Hislop 
itha wsiniwr fpihvisiam, madeftimpatoiblej •aea* lmfaedoonaHaiitiu*hhb^g theenmial 
tor ttevn^afsanik aaywtbertpdrb .iTbqy! tbBd3aote£>tfidsnasU)fbcfcaresao,enpBvt6d, 
hidmntf dltariusthb iMttJlOisretiurnfSq thej •imiriy time, tdbi^Ci'iioailM than ei^tssafl- 
plaR frooif'iMMneet ^eame, nwheqe* dqt]ar&^ i>'33m pr'incipol parttof the 

•Miny ef''tiRrw*'Were^knmcdiatcly ihaMa4 trififio betWeenUhe Spoaish fJldaisKaiid the 
and the dsst^ifftd'UULp 'theiWonds| freei^orts vn'the lisewacd idaudse was 
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fortnerlj^ divided between St. Tbenras’e cm b«‘CMvicted oC e copieel^ifllMce^ 
a«d Trioidad; each being aitnated bt uaieaa theiicWialtwnnumi^n pf tf t ennj r^ 
the oppesite extremiw of the AntHleily be wihiQvsM^.netcoibiog 

andi^herefore well celcnltded sommtt* ^tbis the mlQHireiw exceptiona ,df tkeie 
^t>icatioo«withidiffiirent parte-<rf* tlw oodth lawiit Aibojr'UPder H ^eace ef age» e 
nent,. and both beinc in the poeaeaeion of tiff ui|d^}t^a;relfdiv0 wiUiin the {berth 
Great Bntaua U 14 tVM Ah .St. de{|faei.ai» Mii^plice^*«h^0n«Biy, and 

Thoifas’s^ gcnc^ MMjeani the govcntof, Tasrtoiia eiher.dehin^tionfieitpaeeotisr aie 
gave an aejlamito > all refugeee from the all declared, incompetentt wltnsaeea; and 
Spanish MatBi'witheut hiquirmgerhelhar preieiQpUve evidence i%iMidnii«iibie» even 
they were raydists or iqdMendeote 2 god. when confirtneS ,by the evi3ence>eif one 
80 far from requiring feea nom thW} Car eye^witncM. Not only do Crimea go nn* 
permission to'itMide tbere^ be libecaUy puoiahed under this system, but inoofeence 
promoted snbseriptioes to rdieve tbe die. is oppremedti A woman named JBetay 
tress under >wbiM too many of these Diggin, was coohned in gaol in Trioidad 
wretched fugitives Idraur^ Unfiartu* for seveoiyears, charged with tlfb murder 
nately Tor the interests of the British of a man who was never known to be 
manufacturers, it so happened^ that, after dead, but who, when she succeeded in 
the peace, jve reito^ St. Thomae’e obtaining a trial, was actually proved to 
(where tbe •coDoiliatoiw treatment of the be alive; and this women i ^s at ‘length 
governor bad attached the ind^ndent acquitted, after having sutrefSiTB puhish- 
porty) to the power to which itmmeriy meat, which, in that^efimate, few persons 
belonged, and retained Trinidad, where would tbink^temrable to death imlfU.^ 
the conduct of the governor had been of Another strming instance of the opprea* 
so hostile a nature. The consequences of lijfe nature of the Spanish criminariaws, 
the two difterent systemsTwere then fully has been furnished in the case of Mr. 
manifested. Returns of the vessels that Gfdlagti«r,k theiprintlr of the Trioidad 
enter and clear from the different ports in Gassette'; who, for inserting in histpaper 
the West Indies, are reguktly tnmsmitted •an advertisement from thc^ eoranuttcek 
to Lloyd's by thipr arcnts. One packet appointed a't a general meeting of the in» 
brought them for q longer period than hapitanCs, foc’Chu pqrpose of endeuvour* 
usual; from the 17tb Sept. 1816, to the ing to obtain British Laws, whs ooaGaed, 
24tb Feb. 1817. Tbe number that en- by orde^pf judge Smith, for more tlwm 
tered iniyards and cleared outwards M two.jnontlw, in a noisome cell among 
St. Thomas’s, from and to the Spanish negro staves i^nd nwriefactors, to die 
settlements, in that interval, was 198 sail, great injury of'bis bealfo, -and at tbe im> 
Advices from Trinidad, of the same date, minenk danger of his life; and nt length 
say, ** We have now no intercourse with was released only at the intercession of 
the Spwish Main.", Nov has the ti^e governor Hiplop. From the treatment 
of Trinidad ever recovered the blow given ^nperienced by Mri Gallagher, it appears, 
it by the conduct df sir Ralph; whose that as by the laws of Spain tbo editor of 
hostility towards the mdependents has a newsphpepian print nothing relative to 
not only injured thB'eommefcial prospe* matters of goveniment, unless* it bepre- 
ritv of that islsnd, but tiansforred a «im- viously inspepted end approved by the 
able b'sanch of trade from Britbh ^bippibg judge, wbife he is bound to insBft cveiy 
to foreign shippieg, and from Britisn article sen| him foi;Jns|rtion, however 
inanufactflres to foreign mahufactnrdl repngnaiH to Ids own principlel and feel- 
The niibure of Spanish taws, ’both cri* tngiriioaaeh thing existj as>the liberty bf 
inihal and civil, calll fori inquii^; whiohi the prAot that as by the. laws of Spsin a 
will demonstrate thehitrf be, imthe-high.' ju^eisaUtfioHzedtoprunisbabycpntraven. 
cst degree, opptessNa sod defoctivoi In' kion of hit ordarst'^by imprisonment of the 
tbe first place, they srecogBitSeiUieF priilei. pm^ty ia it loathsome aoa.8olitary cell, for 
file orinflicUi^ ^fienmtttoniahnients'for an indefinite period,Mrithout bringing him 
tbe'same offeooe^ according to the rank tie trial, no sim4luDg exists as the liberty 
midcondition of the parkiest in opposition' of Rie suhj^a that ss by tbe laws, m 
to avqryprti^leofiBritisb justice, <wldeh' Spidn ajwrge tt»y condema any person 
Isnows Bodittinption .of jidnonscn In'cri* -to pay m stidtiavy fine, and take' his 
iitinsltcefses,' it is almost .udposrioJe td ‘goasb ia'nxeciition tor the amount, with- 
bring‘es eulpcit to «punlliimeiMi} fov^ac. out his being heard in his otrn defence, 
'cor^gto the laws hf 'Spahr, nofteesons oq oven apprised of the crime allcgcil^ 
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. aninet ftigd, po sucE thug exists as secu* 
rily.of propef^. J^et these Jaws are the 
lawjj satp^lly^in fprce in the British co¬ 
lony 6fTr,lni(]£acll * f 

The o^jectHpis < to the civil laws of 
Spaitf, jM a^niinistered in Trini^d, Aay 
be cpt^prised aoder the following heaijs: 
tbetr unfitness (or a commercial country; 

. tbf delay arising from the forma of the 
proceedings; the expens^ occasioned by 
the length of the suits; the uncertainty 
of the decisions* owing to the discretionary 
power vested ‘in the judges; and the ol>> 
scurity of the laws themselves. Spain is 
not a commercial country. Her com¬ 
merce is^ shackled *by exclusive grants 
and monopolies; ana her laws are ill 
adapted to the encouragement of that 
creuit and confidence* which are the 
great fQip^datiqns of commercial enter- 

f irize among a free people. The Spanislt 
aws prohibit creditors ^r.om Bringirtg an 
estate fo sale* under execution, for less 
than two-thirds of its appraised value* 
which generally far exceed its real valqp* 
If, at the sale* a cash purchaser be not 
found, the creditor at wnose suit the pro¬ 
ceedings are iostituted may bo compelled 
to take the Atate at the appraised value*' 
and must immeduitely Bnd cash to pa^ 
the balance. . The object of most credi¬ 
tors is to realize the debts.doe to them* 
not to lock up still larger sunvi in the 
purchase of West India property for more 
than it is worth; and it. js obvious that 
while debts can only be recovered under 
su^ di^culties aau disadvantages* .few 
advances , will' be made to planters in 
Trinidad. ■— A. gre^t^ discperegement to. 
commerce in. the Spanish laws is* that| 
they, do not lUlow inter^t according|to 
the laws of. Qreat B/itajur wd the cus¬ 
tom of. mezchants, who.;makey.up :the>tf 
accounts annuallyl hy adtUng the interest 
ta the p rincipal* and charge latest upeuk. 
the whole biil^ncA|.in the* qjpw exeunt, 
a Here the law and the. cg^baiu jtre icpiq^ 
pletely at variaoce; and.so loi^ as apy- 
Jitf^ous. debtor in .Trinidad ^n^avlpl hiin- 
self of. thts plea, ctedit> will, not- be gjivcfi^ 
the^, as in-the. other colo^s-^rlujort-; 
gage» j will species of 8«;«rifer*.ilhe,valir^ 
dity hasalways.been^haldjaderedi 

in- ot^^l^uptries* but- has .bsei^ mnch‘'i 
weake^ l^yariops decirions^in TriQidad.<> 

Daa;lpaeon*>|he Jhst Spamsh.fgovernoBt 
in coleny,r4f8ftedt a-proolsmation,,; 
legi&iag Ipans^pcm mortgages or estiMKiti’! 

mtereslt of eporeeiA 

, pcr.fkhn^m^^estaiblis||j|)g n rilgwt^ar' Car re -1 
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cording those mortgages, and empowering 
the n^ortgagee* if the instalments were 
pot regularly paid* to. foreclose and bring 
the e^pts^to sale in three days froifithe 
time of commencing the eproceedingsr 
Under this prochimatioo* many persons 
were induced /o mdke adj^uoces to the 
Trinidad planters; andiftbe cbiohy had 
rapidly risen to that state of cultivation 
aim prosperity, in which it was found 
when it fell under the government of 
Great Britain. This system was soon 
overset by the decisions, of judge Smith, 
who decreed, on the 20th &pt.*'I809, in 
the case of Thesiger and Farrii,firuce ter* 
ceromppositor, that according to the laws 
of Spain* no deed was valid that feserved 
interest on a loan; and on this ground 
declared Mr. Thesiger's mortgage to be 
vouL—The same ju^e found'out anotlier 
mode of invalidating British mortgages, 
by. enforcing a Spanish law respecting 
tneir registry, which declares, ** the time 
prescribed for such registry is within six 
days after the execution of the deed, if 
the same has been executed within the 
metropolis aqd its limits; or within a 
month, where the execution took place, 
or the propertjr wliicli is the subject of 
the. deed lies, in any other district.” It 
is obvious .that a mortgage executed in 
England* could not possibly be recorded 
in 'Trinidad, within the time prescribed by 
this law; and yet in the case pf Cook v. 
Farril, judge Smith, on this ground, set 
aside Mr. Cook’s mortgage, in favour of 
one'Subsequendjtt.given to Mr. Bruce.— 
Both the Spanish laws quoted on these oc¬ 
casions are- found in the code of Old 
Spain, but not in the recopilation of the 
Indias; and therefor^ appear to have been 
impropecly and erroneously acted upon 
by judge Sufithi- in opposition to the es¬ 
tablished custom in Trinidad* introduced 
by. the jirocldination of governor Don 
Chacon: because then Spanish law de- 
ciaibi; that* .It As jndees aro bbliged to 
know the' laws aad ^cule aeohrding to 
ihen^ ,so they aro dbliged to know* the 
fustoma and uahj^,V that publicly and 
hOtorioiisiy^prevaiT in-the cities mna pro- 
f iqcet over whicb th^ preride, and judge 
! aceo^dhiK to tht!hi{:fOT net only tlm ex- 
ercfior of. that wdiioh the Jaw directs is 
> ^fidedlQ thamt but also- that which is 
i^tabUriied by. cusUm^and: usage* aodt' 
jwhed,they -ncioin oontrsdiction thereto: 

^ make dheir nB^bDQr'ft.caaas' their 
•<|wj?j:1^ #»ay:bei'pu«tthed fay;tlte ^dge 
ear JihaB' the i^ranqe of 
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6U<^ custom or usage, if it is nrritten, or 
of notorious practice, excuse thenV’, I” 
conBrmaSioy of this authority, it is ex- 
prei^ly forbidden in the laws of,the Indies, 
^to enforce asiy edict of the kin^om of 
-Old Spain, in an}i*province of the conti> 
nent, or islan^j^^on thescBtCoast of thp 
Span^K ImUes South America, not 
ordered to be there enforced by a special 
ceduia, dispatched by the councH of the 
Indies for that purpose. 

> Another mode, fsubject to the same 
objection),,bynvhicli judge Smith super¬ 
seded ihb validity of mortgages in Trini¬ 
dad, was* by applying to that colony 
a law passed in Spain, on the 46th 
July 1790; which in order to secure to 
tlie husbandman such a credit with the 
merchant as njight enable him to continue 
his agricuitirral labour8«(during theperiod 
when for want of produce he might be 
destitute of the means of obtaining the 
necessary supplies), gave the merchant 
the right of payment for such supplies by 
preference, out of the crop of the succeed¬ 
ing year. On this princiiJle, judge Smith 
decreed, in the case of Foulks o. Whit¬ 
more and Laiigton, October I Stlu 1809, 
(and the precedent continues to be acted 
upon), that the supplies for cultivation 
of the estates, without limitation of time 
or amount, are to be paid in preference 
to mortgages; and as many estates for 
some year} past have not paid the ex¬ 
penses of cultivation, the whole revenue 
is paid over to the island creditore to the 
exclusion of the mortgagee; whose secu¬ 
rity, instead of being the best, has now 
become the very worst that can possibly 
be‘held in Trinidad. These statements 
sufiicientiy prove, tha? the laws, as at pre¬ 
sent administered in Trinidad, ase little 
calculated for a commercial ciftintry; apd 
that they are injurious to the credit, ana 
conseqi'^ntly to the prosperity nS the 
colony. m » • 

• Tile delflys arising from the forina^of 
the proceedings in the Spanish* courts, 
will've at once comprehended, when it iS 
stated, that all civil sufts, except •for 
sums under 500 dollars (which^are tried 
in an inferior court, and decided ilia sam- 
mary manner), areeanrted^mbvpatithms 
and written pleadings, irilieh fai the nature 
of the proceedings in our ■courts of chatu* ‘ 
eery; and consequently equal ^thioi hi 
duration. This ^act is not denied,, but 
imputed to the *4 pbeuliar nature of' the 
Spani^ ^stem/'^by the Trinidad 
ristei% in tbqir eddrbss to the jwge» 
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dated die 7th Feb. 1817, and'sent home 
by sir Raph Woodlord; in which they 
ascribe the observations made by the 
Trinidad committee, in their memorial to 
the secretary of state for the colonial de- 
partmeitU « to ignorance of the Spanish 
laws, ar^d the peculiar nature of the pro¬ 
ceedings in the courts of that colony.” 
Some of those peculiarities will now be 
explained; in order tef account for the 
almost interminable nature of a Spanish 
process, ahd for the great eocourageroent 
which the Spanish laws give the debtor, 
to contest the payment of a just demand. 
In the first place, the^debtor en(grs upon 
n defensive litigation with his creditor 
under this peciuiar advantagc~that in¬ 
stead of being subject, as in an English, 
court of law, to costs, if the creditor suc¬ 
ceeds in establishing any«| 2 g)tt«ir^hi& de¬ 
mand, he is exempted from tifem unless 
the creditor caq establish the ^hole* 
It frequently happens, that some parti¬ 
cular .item cannot be substantiated, for 
want of the necessary document; and 
then the costs of an ei^ensive and tedious 
suit are thrown upon the creditor, and 
sometimes absorb the whole of his debt. 
If the creditor surmount this difficulty, 
prove his .whole demand, and obtain a 
sentence, the debto» has still various 
means of evading payment. He may pray 
fur a concurso of his creditors, and 
offer*to surrender hit whole property to 
be divided amopg them. They are then 
convened by public notice, their various 
demands are given in, and legal proceed¬ 
ings instituted to establish them by proof. 
Y^hen theiffi foamalities are concluded, 
qaeh creditor is to contend with the others 
for preference, according to the Spanish 
law. If the demaads.be upon epecialtics, 
they are deeide^upon according to prio¬ 
rity of date, registry or non-registry in 
due time, and the privileges arising fronT 
the origin o^ the deht. •Then* ibilow 
cpntests between the mortgagees and 
creditor! For supplies; thl» latter claiming 
a prioritf juter the foirdief, under the 
Spanish law as administered in Trinidad. 
Ail this time the debtor continues in pos- 
sesSfen,and is allowed aiii[npny out or the 
taking/carii' of the property^ 
Tlie t^editor who' instituted the original 
suft^ had wae«at the expense of carding 
it* on for several yefars, ailer. obtaining 
sentebee, execution,' and even sale at tlie 
property; often &ids all bis labobr lost,^ 
and his daim aet aside in favour of some* 
iposo pritilegad eoinpetitor. When tlio 
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debtor is ait lengtli ordered to deliver up Since it has b^n officially proved Wt 
the propMy to the depositario, or to a this, istactually the ease in Trinidad, no* 
purchaser, me wife presents herself against thing more need be said ^o «bo«r the 
all the orators, and claims the fortune enoroiorisexpenseef theadministratifn of 
she broai^t her husband at her marri^M, justice In the Spanish courts.—From the 
which ^e Sieges to have been.expen(ud same official doduments we learn, that 
in improving the propertv in dispute; or more than <,900 ohde^t*^ pauses are 
if Ae wife be dead, the children come in, now in their diffisrent sftgei ef biisgress, 
through the father^general of minors, and in the court of the chief judge of Trinidad, 
demand their maternal property. Frooft If it b<p asked why the number of law 
are to be obtained, by order or the court, suits in Trinidad bears so extraor* 
perhaps front distant parta of'the world, dinary a proportion to the population (the' 
of the marriage itself, of the marriage con- numtmr bferhite peoplenotmuchexcecding 
tract, of theprdperty actually dmhrered 2,000), the answer is ea^; because the 
to the ttusband, and of its expenditure, laws are administered in <3 foreigi. 
When these suits" are terminated, the langui^e. In every other country, where 
estate is'^old, paj^ble ^ instalments, at the laws are written in the language of 
.several years’ credit. Inc law expenses the inhabitants, every individual knows 
arc always first provided for out of the sale; the'rules by which he ought to regulate 
and. thte,*:redilors who are to receive the his conduct; but dn Trinidad, where the 
remainder; are frequentiv obliged to enter people in general are ignorant of the 
actioq^ against the purij^aser; in order to language in which the laws are written, 
enforce the payment of the sum decreed most of them form their ideas upon ques* 
to them by the sentence of the tribunal* tiuhs relative to property, according to 
So that even afler the property has bC<m the laws of the country from whence they 
sold, the delay in,dividing it among the emigrated, whibh, varying from lire laws 
creditors still continues; and it very of Spain, Imid them perpetually into 
frequently Imppens, that neither debtor error, and., involve them in endless litiga- 
nor creditd^ lives to see end of thh lions. This great evil can only bo re- 
litigation. . moved by changing the system. 

This is 9 true history of. mimy lawsuits Another very iijnportant subject of 
in Trinidad; and the'expense of several complaint against the present admitiistra- 
British merchants who have attempted to tion of justice in Trinidad, is the uncer- 
foreclose mortgages or to recover ciebts in tainty of the decisions, owing f.o the dis- 
tbat colony, enables them, unforiaUafely cretionary powers with which the judges 
for themselves, to vopdi that the future are invested. Judge Smith’s commission, 
is eonrectiy drawn and not too highly dated 1st October 1808, runs thus, 
coloured* .. And we do heret^ authorise you to 

The expense of Spa^sh Ihw probed- nwke such rules and orders of practice, 
ings is the natural conie^^oence of t%, relating to the proceedings in your courts, 
mode in which they are cafrlea on, and of ns may be found c6nvenient for the moro 
the manner ih whl^ they afe pvo^o^^. easy and efleetud administration of jus- 
But a practical proof pf thii btai bien : tice, so as fhe same shall be conformable 
furnished, in papers sent home, by air tB equity and good conscience, and in no 
’Ralph Woodford, from w&leb i|g|^e^ Vdy eqptrary te the spirit of thej^paoisli 
thattbetaxhd/maiceatbecoiiirtoflllt^hkf- law.^* Under this tcomroission judge 
judge alope, for tl^ ri#. mqql^ vom Jufjo tdtroduced new rules, (fts has be^ 

1816 to Jaaua.ry tdurirw} respecting moAgages, in- 

Ipsa than S6,000f.; and : threat of money, aOd the prefereneeHue 

only tothecoaclailedcaitiiea, h*^ibi^^4^ ^ ife^'difilffenrmBaiet of creditora, con- 
yet pending, wluch arefar nii.ei!e oftholn^ea, wd to the 

^timgUngthti costs of Trinidad. The in- 

mndgre^ate. it wig appear - ri»t have 

amoual^cepiaiderably the idmiiiietrafion 

Iflniep up(m.!thei^habitan^.W^'l|i^ of Imticditt Twaidad, we e most serioiw 
an^ state of thmga mmadiu 'llfilite at one po- 

country. iuM the amoqpt^pf thelaiel' 

^^arges paid, by,the public was gfeiMr ' iptw of'^'dlBbti ^ « dtflte^ descrip- 
than the tas^ eutety woqld.1^ tide* trilkenidB can 

raised against su^ intolmidileextcewti f be cbmddefiMi^'itt forioieg;’i qprtain 
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to govern any iutnix* casts 
No luau, tlicreture,. knows whcthi|: tliu 
tenure which he holds his' (ito- 
pert;^ is secure; and |)ropcrty th^s cir> 

* cutnstanqjed Qiust necessarily cteprcciute 
«<>'« value. Lord Cenidcn has obsurvhd, 
that “ the discretion hf a ia the law 
of tyripits \ vtuaOKs diderent in dillcrent* 
ineii* always un^rtaiui, depentlcnc on 
temper and circumstances- In the best, 
it is sometimes caprice;,in the worst, it is 
. every vice, folly and passion, that can de* 
gratle human nature.^*’ Wbeo iiiese re¬ 
marks are connected with ..the peculiar 
circumstances of Trinidad, where the 
powers of the goyernor, who is alsp a 
judge, are-so enormous, itwill.be evident 
that of all places in tlte British dominions, 
Trinidad is llieJast, in which the discre¬ 
tion of the jHtfgo ough^to be substituted 
for the fixed rules of law. 

The right of appealis a very inadequate 
remedy for the wrongs dose by the deci¬ 
sions of the judges. It applies only to 
cases where the amount .exceeds'dC^. 
sterling, and even in thoscdiolds out little 
little prospect of redress. Judge, Smith’s 
commission runs thus: ** In all cases of 
appeal you shall subjoin to the fedorda of 
the proceedings of jthe cause, the reasons, 
together with the references to those 
parts of tlic Spanish* laws whereon you 
iiavc grounded yoqr decisions.” llms 
the judge ^is to send home an ex-partc« 
statement in favour of hijs own sentence, 
which ill all probability will be condrmcd, 
as neither the privy council nor any barris¬ 
ters in this country, are qualified to 
examine the Spanisli laws in search of op¬ 
posite authorities. If the privy couned 
arc merely to deteruaine whether the 
senteoce of the judge is correct accord¬ 
ing to the Spanish laws, it appears absur(|. 
to appeal from the judgment of a man wha 
may understand something ofthcoif td th8| 
of a set of men, wh^, however gre^t 
talents or ;finformati.on may be in 
respects, lAidcrstand notlting pf thqtq.!.*If, 
on ilhe contrary, it be»intea4ci^ 'to' revise 
his sentences according fq the'^fpirj^of 
British jaws, it. appears equ^ly iab8ur,a to 
appoint a Judge, to diecide 
Spaniel, laws, in 

then, *0,. reverse, hie. 8eoteji<^§-,,f9r 1 ^ 0 * 

being canformahle tq>^^h / ] 

, This state bfjthe ada4ms,t|atiqjii(. qf jpfc 
tie©, is a., sogre ,go»ecnoia;j^8 well 
as to the.;gerem6d. ^.Por mpdi^ihg^the 
severitythe.,^Smm^h..J|sw^j, ,by Jhe 
Wild^tem^li .pf, the Jaws p" ~ ‘ 


r's pf iGre^ Bri¬ 
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, liffif fin. strict coiiloin.ily to ins HiMrlu - 
I lions) and for bubstiinting picket, a 
j punishment iheii used among our own 
I cavalry, in lieu pf the torture prcscfibed 
by the decree of tlie Spanish AlcaUli'. tlu* 
late* gallant and famcnteil general* sir 
Thomas )^cton, one of the, most uici|Uori- 
ous oflicdrs Great Britain ever possc-^',c(l, 
underwent a long and unmerited pci.ceu- 
tioq. He was suspendctl in his caiccr iVf 
honourable service, injured ih his prival .• 
Tortune, wounded in his dearest feclingR; 
held up to public obloquy af> a niobsiei* 
of cruelty and oppression, and in dangrr 
of being torn to pieces by an exasperated 
and deluijed. populace. Tardy •justice, 
indeed, awaited him; but scNifu lor.'' 
years elapsed, before it could be cstahlibli- 
ed in a British court of justice, whvtiter * 
torture was or was not the law of Mpnin. 
This memorable case show^"*viTeT.tjU(.tico 
which resulte from our groping nbou't in 
the obscurity and tfarkness of fvreign 
laws ; anil,8hohld teach us in al>ido by the 
wyll known and understood laws of otu- 
nativc co.untry.—In every poii^t of view 
in which this Subject ean be considered, 
the defects of the present mutilated nn<i 
garbled system.are apparent, and are still 
more exceptionable than the Spanisit 
laws (odfoiis as tlipy are to British sub¬ 
jects) would bcj if. a^miriisfereJ witliooi. 
any alterations. A system, tike n mn'chine, 
consists oT .various patts, adapted to an<! 
fitting'with each other. Take out eny of 
these parts, and*substitutc others intend¬ 
ed for a different machine, constnicied 
on different principles, and it will be fo’irxl 
iq^ssible tp make them wovk together. 
jPet'^luch is the Attempt which Ins lx on 
sb Ippg persisted in at Trinid.ul; and the 
resilljt IS pr&isely what might have been 
exp^'tea, general dilisatisfacfion. The 
politiqat and juridical machine sliould 
either, be preserve^ entire, or chnngc(\; 
altogether. 

Oth^r oldecKons toTfie Spanish system 
bfjqrispruaenQC remain yet tobc noticed^ 
The 8eci%t ii^re of the'procccdings in 
the , SpanisiK^ibunals, has an injurious 
effect upon the public' nrfnd and morals, 
^otbfng is known bat to the parties and 
to the Judge. FrEud^ remains concealed, 
had the' bad man inixes in society, with 
the satne opportunity as before, of re¬ 
peating his ri^-practiccs upon jiis un- 
saspeettng’nOi^bourB.' But if trials were 
pubi 1c and bemrW jury ; .and if the exa¬ 
mination of witnesses were viva voce and. 
iq ^en court^ the cbnduct of every man 
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would bo known ; virtue would be justi- 
(iod, and iniquity exposed; the public 
mind would be enlightened, and morals 
improved. So long ns judicial dedsityis 
dept,*od upon the judge alone, .■■o jong 
must the bar look np to bis favour for suc¬ 
cess fn llieir profcf-sion. The 'frown of 
the governor, or tlic forbidding look of 
tiie judgj, inflicts immediate punishment 
on him at whom*it is directed; for -the 
pu!)J(t' are sulKcicntly sensible of thee 
weight of ihjLse indications, tb give their 
profcbbional causes into the hands of the 
.Kivocatcs who are most smiled upon. 
The independence of the bar can only be 
established, by transferring legal deci¬ 
sions frSm the decree of a judge to the 
, verdict of a jury, according to the laws of 
(h'ca.t llritain. 

Strai^^ind^cd it apjjears .that Spanisli 
laws bliobld still be in force in Tri- 
nidac^ after the •repeated' assurances 
given by his majesty’s pnnisters, that 
It was nut their intention to continue 
them as a permanent system. In 180t, 
lord Ilohait wrpte a letter to go¬ 
vernor Ilislop, dated 2nd February, ex¬ 
pressing tlie anxiety of his majesty’ 8 .pii- 
nisters, to* introduce into ^he island Of 
'I'rinidad, with the least possible.delay, so 
much of,the lawa. of Great Britain as 
might be expedient fop the security of 
llie persons and properties of hia majesty's 
S'ubjceis, and for the general advaneement 
of the iuti'icsts of the sfittlcment.” His 
}oril;,!iip added, “ Trinidad having, by the 
Jaio treaty of peace, become to afl intents 
and purposes, a British island, and all its 
inhabitants subjects to ijie Btitish Crown, 
it is extremely desirable that a form pf 
guvornmtnt, as nearly qppcoacbing to 
liiai which shbsists.in his majesty’s b(her 
colonius'as the situatioq'of.tbe settlement 
will admit uf, sh'ould be established ,with- 
"out delay.” In I 8 O 65 lofd Camden gave 
similar asSuiynos^Jto a dqputation‘dt the 
merchants of London interested in Tri^j^i- 
clad, in 1808, his majesty dgplared in 
the {Mreanible of judge commis¬ 

sion, • “ that it was expedient Spanish 
laws should remain in force, until the 
final settlen^cnt of a government and 
laws for our colony of Trinidad.” The 
continuance of Spanish laws has been the 
subject of repeated complaints, both frqni' 
the inhabitants of that Volony and tiid 
British merchants connected wUh it; and 
in proportion as the nature and eilccts of 
* those, laws have bean better ascertained 
and understood, the complaints against 
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^ them have increased, and the petitrons 
to jjcl relieved from them have become 
more numerous apd urgent,, Ssoon after 
the arrival of the commissioners in W 02 , 
an ppplioation was made tePthem by th^ 
inhabitants, praying thfern to recoramonu 
fo his majesty the e'staWi^unent ,of Bri¬ 
tish laws. When the iftee ypars liad ex¬ 
pired which were allowrtl the inhnhitants, 
by the*' treaty of peace, to settle their 
anairs, in order to their departure if they 
did not choose to become subjects of 
Great Britain, and whert it was hoped 
that British laws would be established, 
another petition from i!ie planters anti 
mettihants, dated Jan. 18th, 1805, was 
presented to his majesty, praying*' for Bri¬ 
tish laws as established in the othei- 
islands. In 1806, a petition from the 
merchants of London trading to Trinidad, 
was presented to hU majesty, praying for 
British laws for the recovery of debts. In 
1808, a petition from the inhabitants was 
pt;esented to the Prince Regent, nr.aying 
for the British constitution, as established 
in the other British West India colonics. 
In the same year, similar petitions were 
presentj^d, to his royal highness from the 
merchants of London, Liverpool, L.in- 
caster, Bristol and Glasgow. In March, 
1810, an address fr,om the inhabitants of 
Tripidad, praying for British laws, was 
presented .to general Ilislop, so numcr* 
*oasly and respectably signed, /hat on the 
18th May following, the council of the 
island, with the concurrence of the go¬ 
vernor, addressed his majesty, “ express¬ 
ing thoir hope that the general wish of 
the proprietors and inhabitants would be 
complied with.” In 1811, petitions to 
the same effect n^re presented to this 
Hotiser from the merchants of London, 
Liverpool,*BristoI, Glasgow, Dublin and 
Cork. 

From the lirst establishment o&Spanish 
jurispciidcnce in Trii^ad, by the British 
gOTerhqient, the defects of the system 
have been so strongly felt, tfiat various 
I changes, in the mhde of administering 
[ jo^ice have bicn adopted from time to 
time, with the view of remedying the 
evils complained of. In I*?})? (immedi¬ 
ately after the conquest of the island) 
ffeheral sir Bal^h Abercromby banished 
jdte Spanish lawyers, on account of their 
notorious venality and corruption, and 
apppihtcd IVft. John ^ihell, cliief justice, 
directiug him to detlde all cases according 
td his eodscien'cel'' Ih 1800, ogovefnor 
Plct(^ BQjterfeetled judge Nihell, ard es- 
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tabli^ed the court of Consulado. -In 
18(X>, governor Hislop abolished the 
court of Consulado, and re-appniRted 
jud^ Ninelf. In 1808, his majesty’s go- 
^^ernment appointed Mr. George* Smith 
.phief justice, uniting botli the original 
and appellant jurisdictions in his person. 
In 181D, Hislo^, f^ith the ad* 

vice Si the coui^W and Cabiido, super¬ 
seded judge Smith in the exercise of the 
appellant jurisdiction (under wnich iie 
decided upon appeals against his own de¬ 
crees), as beyig unconstitutional, and 
contrary,to Spanish law. In 1811, go¬ 
vernor l^islop revived the court of 
Consulado. In 1812 and 1813, there was 
no law at all in Trinidad ; as appears Ii'oni 
the petition of the barristers transmitted 
to the colonial department. In 1814, 
Mr. Bigge lyift sent out as cliief justice, 
with a new commission, condning his ju- 
lisdiction to the court of the first instance, 
the appellant jurisdiction being vested in 
the governor: and since the return of sir 
Ralpii Woodford from I'rinidad, he is said 
to have submitted variuuEwnow devices for 
re-modelling the Spanish system, to the 
coiiiuderation of the colonial department. 
These perpetual alterations in ‘tlte admi¬ 
nistration of Spanish law, resemble the 
writhings of a niAn in pain, who vainly 
liopes to obtain casc^hy shifting his posi¬ 
tion ; and the failure of all the experi¬ 
ments hitherto tried, proves that no modji- 
ficatiou oi*a system radically bud can give 
cfFectnal relief. 

Wlien the expediency of establishing 
British laws in Trinidad was discussed in 
this House in 1811, a powerful objection 
urged against that measure was, the ap¬ 
prehension that the proximity of Trinidad 
to tile Spanish main furnished,means of 
carrying on an illicit intercourse ih sieves, 
and that the change of system would in¬ 
terfere with tlie measures thought neces¬ 
sary hjf government, to enforce the laws 
passed for«tIie abulftion of the Slave-tr^de. 
'i'his danger no longer cxista; ^or since 
tha« period, the Slave-trade and even 
slavery itself' has been aholished, by the 
new Independent governmenty Another 
objection urged was, an idea that the laws 
of Spain were more favourable to the free 
people of colour and the slaves than those 
of Great Britain; and thi^'idea was 
founded on a proclamation which was de¬ 
clared to have been the lajur of Trinidad, 
blit to have entirely fall.cn into disusei 
since th^ colony came into our possession. 
Tbi^ proclamation^ howeyer;^ iievar was 
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ijfew either there or elsewhere,. as»I sliall 
clearly demonstrate. The laws of the 
Indies, as far as they iclate to the interhal 
government of the Spanish colojties, 
generally originate in the Audionciae, 
omUare confirmed by tiic king in council; 
but if tlifey originate with the king in 
council, Ilicy must be confirmed and pro¬ 
mulgated by the Audieucias, before they 
have the force of law. This principle i -- 
laid down in thcelaws ot* the Judies; and 
*the proofs j;hat this ordinance was never 
promulgated by the Aitdioncia of I lie 
Caraccas, to whose jurisdiction Trinidad 
was subject, and consequently that it 
never was law in Trii;idad, are ijloar and 
decisive. *In the first nlncc, itjs not to 
be found in the Ilecopilation Gr*the laws 
of the Indies, printed under the luitliorily. 
of the king of Spain, Ut hi.s royal pr^ss in 
Madrid, iii 1701, two .the 

date of the ordinance; and tin* preamble 
to the Recopilatien Orders, in the Ring’s 
name, that *‘*a11 utiicr law's, ccdiiljs, or¬ 
dinances, instructions or .act.s, whetlier 
printed or manuscript, shall have no au¬ 
thority, it being diffesentiy provided for 
herein, or they being expinssly revoked.'’ 
In the next place, governor^I'icton, on 
the SOth June, 1800, is.siieil an ordinance 
for regulntirig the treatment of ii';ivc< in 
Trinidad. This ordiilbncc inchide-^ iiKiny 
provisions simil&r to those contained in 
1 the Spairidh ordinance of 1789, with the 
I additliin of oth.crs which appear to havf 
been taken from the Guardian net of 
! the island of Grenada. If the Spanish 
ordinance of 1789 had bcin ilto law 
of Trinida^l, it would be absurd to 
suppose that goJernor I’iclon, in a pro- 
elamation, the jircair.blc of which de- 
I Clares its object to be, “ to prcjicribe 
I reasonable ' bounds -to the- * pow’cr of 
masters and otiutrs havyig the charge ot 
slaves,” would have enacted again what 
had been already pVovUlod for ; nr that he 
' would have •tnouglrt'^t •necessary to 
prohibit the master from inflicting more 
than 39ilashc^n a slavcf in any case, by 
a new oriU«^cc, if be bad been pro- 
I hibited from giving him more than 2.7 
i lashes, by an ordinance actually in force. 
—That this ordinance is, sot the law of 
Trinidatf, may also lie proved by the ju¬ 
dicial decision of judge Smith. A kVench 
surgeon in timt island, named l.c Bis, 
iVho wa.s also *a planter, was triefd before 
him for the murder of his slave. It was 
proved on tfte trial, that tliis slave hail 
run away, arid that'On his facing brou^lit 
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bac'k, his' master gave him nearly 
lashes, and Uten went to breakfast leaving 
him tied ,up to the whipping post; ana 
when he returned, found him dead.» The 
attoraey«general, Mr. Gloster, who prb- 
secuted on behalf of the Crown, oited 
governor Picton’s ordinance, ^^nd 'con« 
tended that the master, having ihurdered 
Ids slave, by inflicting a punishment upon 
him contrary to Ipw, must suffer the cpn> 
sequences of his crime. Mr. Knox argued, 
on behalf of the prisoner, that this ordi-' 
iiitnco never* having been confirmed by 
the king, had not the force of law; he 
quoted the Kecopilation, as warranting the 
punishment which had been inflicted; and 
contendad that this was the only law in force 
in Trinidad,'under the commission grant¬ 
ed by his majesty to the judge, which di¬ 
rected the administration of justice ac- 
fording'^'- -w.'C lows which were in force 
during tlic Spanish government. Judge 
Sill’tif agreed in opiniofi with Mr. Knox, 
and acquitted the prisoner.' A certificate 
(if the iucts of this case, in conformity i;p 
tlie foregoing’ statement, drawn up and 
bigued by Mr. Kn6x, is now Jo my pos¬ 
session, and completely refutes the idea, 
that greate' protection is given to th^ 
slaves by the laws of Spain, tfmn by those 
of Great Britain. ' ‘ 

If this subject bd copsuiered on general 
principles, it is impossible to imagine any' 
system more incongruous and udaccount- 
nble, than that of continuing in *every 
ceded colony, the form'of government 
that was in force there, at the time of its 
surrender to his majesty’s arms. By this 
means, instead,of securing to,.our newly- 
adopted fellow-subjects,* and to those of 
our countrymen, whose S[Mrit 'of cntei^ 
prise may tc^d them to ^ttle in these 
new acquisitions, (he administration of 
laws calculated <o promote their liberty 
pnd happiness, we leave it to chance to 
determine under what faws they shall.!ive,. 
as if it were t; in'ofthr of IKUe or np im¬ 
portance. Indeed, they have not even tlK 
benefit of a fairVihance; i^moA of our 
oonqucs(s being made frooTp^ers having 
arbitrary governments, the forms and 
practices of Uiose governments are of 
cour>se'contiiiucd; and' thus, in, point of 
fact, we ,JbaVe established despotism and 
oppression, in all their various shapes and, 
colors, in different British * colonies.—It 
seems nh anomaly in politics, that tl!e 
con<ii|.brors should receive lawafrom, in¬ 
stead of givii^ them to the conquered, 
i'ornicrly, Great Britain acted on the 
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system of ancient Home; tiie wisdolit of 
whose political institutions was fidly 
provea, by the extent and duratjpn of her 
empire^ Wheoevnir she expended ^her 
conquests,' she introduced |ier kws andl 
her'language. She admitted her new 
subjects to participatijm in the rights 
and privileges of RomaKl^^eBs, ah^ thus 
animated them with to support her 
camse, and maintaiK the honour of the 
Roman name. In like manner, and 
with the same results. Great Britain 
once gave her colonies the benefits of 
British laws and the British tconstitu- 
tion. Only eight months after,the treaty 
of peace in 1763, by which she se¬ 
cured great colonial acquisitions,^ a pro¬ 
clamation was issued, declaring,—« That 
his majesty, to show his paternal regard 
for his newly-adopted subjects, and for 
the better security of their liberty and 
property, had directed his governors, so 
soon as the state and circumstances et 
the said colonies would admit, to summon 
anH call general assemblies, and with the 
consent of their councils, and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the people, to be summoned 
as aforesaid, to make laws for the good 
governnlcdt of the said colonicsand in 
the mean time assuring the inhabitants, 
** that they should enjoy the benefits of 
the laws of England ; for which purpose, 
cou/ts of judicature and public justice for 
bearing and determining all causes, cri¬ 
minal as well as civil, according to law 
and equity, should immediately be estab¬ 
lished;” and these promises were duly 
fulfilled. ARhough the wisdom of this 
gracious and paternal proclamation has 
been sa satisfactorily proved by the con¬ 
sequent prosperity cf those colonies, the 
inhabitants of bur more recent acquisi¬ 
tions are still aggrieved by the adoption 
0 ^ an arbitrary government, which sub¬ 
jects their liberty to the will of the go¬ 
vernor,'and dicir projjjjBi'ty to the*’discre- 
tioe of- the judge, sent out toirulc over 
them. *■ . ■ * 

- Under the old colonial system, thc^in- 
habitants were naturally desirous of ac¬ 
quiring a knowledge of tlic laws by wliicit 
their property was protected, and of tlic 
language in whjdh they were written. To 
thia stmy (hoy were also prompted, by 
.their .desiro to jljualify themselves for a 
participation in the legislative power, as 
members this colonial assemblies, or as 
umagiktrates. Tlius they soon acquired 
British habits, manners and feeliqgs; and 
the nt-xt generation bccaniu retillj^ as 
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neH*a« nominally, BritisKsubjccts. Under 
tlic new colonial system, none ofi those 
inducemsnts operate upon their minds, 
but ^oreign^rs they she, and foragners 
diey wijl r^ain, to the end M time. 
In the former case* the* hands and hearts 
of 4lic inhabita^ were w^th the govern* 
nient^‘anSiig' 8 rmAB were only necessary 
to assist them {^opposing the common 
foe. In the latter case, garrisong will be 
necessary to defend the colonies against 
the inhabitants as well as against the 
enemy. If ever wc hope to diminish tbo 
oxpenceaof maintaining these possessions, 
v'c must return to the former system, and 
make the inhabitants, in the true sengc of 
the tuna, British subjects. The truth of 
the foregoing observation is admitted, in 
a pampliiet lately published under the di¬ 
rection of I'is'majesty'g ministers; which 
says, treating of the new colonies, “ their 
colicctivc peace establishment was thus 
primarily taken at 23,0(X) men. Ministers 
saw, indeed, that the same amount of 
force would not nlways be necessary for 
this service; but that portions might be 
willidrawii gradually, as the colonists be¬ 
came accustomed to the superior admi¬ 
nistration of British laws."* Strhnge in¬ 
dued it seems, that 'if his majesty's mi¬ 
nisters saw this, ’and were aware of the 
superior administration of British laws, 
they should act contrary to' their ’own 
conviction, and continue the administrar 
tion of fift-eign laws in all the ceded co¬ 
lonies : that instead of granting to the in- 
habilants those laws and that constitution 
which would promote their happiness and 
prosperity, attach them to the moth^er 
country, and gradually render large gar¬ 
risons unnecessary, 3hey should subject 
thorn to arbitrary laws and an Digressive 
form of government, which engender 
misery, discontent and insurrections, aad 
require the constant munt^nance of a 
large and expensi^ military fore'e. Mr. 
Burke sa}«, My nold on the coloniei, is 
in the close connection which grUws from 
common names, from kindred blood, from 
siiuitar privileges and eg|ual: protection. 
These are ties, which‘though Ught as air, 
are strong as links of iron. Let the co¬ 
lonics alvi'ays keep thoideip of their, civil 
rights, associated with ouc govemmeot *, 
they will cling and grifppls to’you, and 
no force under heaven will be of power 
to tear them from their aUegianee. <^601 
let it be once udderstood^ that'yoidr go-* 

l^tatc of the Nation,"page W’. 
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■ ^Vnment may be one thing dhd their 
priviiogoaanotlier; that these two things 
may exist without any mutual relation, 
the cement is gone, the cobesibti is 
IdoseAed, and every thing hastens to de- 
ca 3 ^ and dissolution.” 'The late geYteral 
sir T. I^cton, in a letter to the under 
secretary of state for the colonial depar- 
ment, dated the 25th July 181G, makes 
the following observation on the foreign 
^ population of Trinidad. ** If you do nut 
make citizens of them, by a liberal com¬ 
munication of all civil and nblitical rights, 
they will always continue toreigners, and 
may eventually become enemies.*’ 

This qpw system w as much fo be dc- 

f irecated in a constitutional a» in a po- 
itical point of view. In all colonics to 
which' it extends, the king of GrcatT 
Britain is an absolute inoiinrcli^ his will 
expressed through tlie govIJIinJ^ licing' tlic 
law. The ‘love of power is one of the 
strongest passioifs in tlie human ifreast; 
it is a growir^g, a corrupting, and a con- 
Vigious passion. A taste for power at 
home, may therefore naturally arise in 
the mind a/ an ambitibus king or minister, 
from the exercise of it abroad; and the 
(Cdhsequences of this new syttem in the 
colonies mky become dangerous to the 
liberties* of the mother country. May it 
not be reasonajily expected, * that some 
future secretary of state for the colonial 
depayjtment, after receiving dispatches 
from the governor of Trinidad, who is 
embarrassed by*no popular representation, 
who imposes taxes at his pleasure, and 
sentences all who murmur at liis decrees, 
to imprisoamen^ banishment or conKs- 
tation of property, on coming to the ca¬ 
binet and Bnding his colleagues harassed 
by oppositioif both in anckout of parlia¬ 
ment, may contrast the cnvialile situation 
of the West Indian governor with that of 
his majesty's ministers; and express « 
wish that tne new ordej; of things estab¬ 
lished in 0111 ^ colonies, dbuld be intro¬ 
duced into the mother country ? Since 
principAis ar^mmutabl^ in their nature, 
and not dSf^^dent upon time or place, it 
may fairly be argued, that whatever 
system is best fof the one is best for tlie 
'other also. If arbilsarypbwer be estab- 
'Itshed in our colonies, it will soon, like 
their other productions, be imported here. 
'^8 we sow,*jso shall we reap;.and find, 
perhdpS when it is too late, that by con- 
setitmg tb the adoption of those danger¬ 
ous principles abroad, we have paved tlic 
Mqiy for-their introduction at liome. Tit 
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iostfumfentii ,fqr such a purpose will 1 thority over cojonies ceded to 
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aft<^ be fopnd. in governors, judges, and 
military officers, who have returned from 
the colonies, and who will naturally be 
desirous to continue the exercise of thbt 
despotic authority, in which they h^e so 
long been accustomed to indulgh. Pecu¬ 
niary resources for suc,h an enterprise, 
may also be derived from the Same system. 
The revenue of,these colonies is the 
king’s, and to be disposed of only as be j 
shall direct. The amount of. the taxes ^ 
levied in them is regulated solely by the 
royal will and pleasure; and when the 
number and magnitude of the colonies 
now under arbitrary government are con¬ 
sidered, .it will be found that immense 
sums of money may be raised among 
them, for which the king is not respon¬ 
sible to parliament; and thus resources 
may be cflfSv.'.'t' from those of our fellow- 
subjects who are under arbitrary govern¬ 
ment ebroad, to bring ds under arbitrary 
government at home. Mi.' Fox justly 
observed, Give princes and minister^ 
the exclusive right of disposing of any 
considerable part cf the treasures of the 
nation, without account and without con¬ 
trol, and tVom that moment the liber-, 
ties of the people arc gone for .ever.** 
The acute and intelligent Df. Franklin, 
writing cenfidentia’ily. tp a friend in 
England, declared his opinion of the 
consequences that would have chsp,^, if 
Great Britain had succeeded in her at¬ 
tempt to establish an aribitrary govern¬ 
ment in her north American colonies, in 
these emphatic words, “ Our slavery 
would have brought on yours.” The new 
system of colonial government is a second 
attempt to introduce this order of things'; 
and therefurer.as we value cAir own liber¬ 
ties, as well as tbose'of our fellow-subjects 
in die colonies, we ouglif.to abolish the 
I’cw, and revert to the, old system—The 
despotic nature ^f this new system is 
self-evident. ‘It cohaplctel^ answers the 
following description of Blackstone: “ Itk 
all arbitrary gefvernmentsi^^he Supreme 
magistracy, or the right bohf^pf making 
and enforcing laws, is vested in (me and 
the.aa^8 Iban, or oue apd the same body 
of men; and wlienqver t^beie two powers 
are united together, there can be no 
public liberty.” It appears also to be a 
violation of tbe laws and cbnstitution pf' 
Englaud; for though the'right of con¬ 
quest vests a tem;^r8ry exclusive-au¬ 
thority over Cobq^uered colonies in the 
Crown, yet a {ierm^eot:legislative 
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Britain, and which consequently have 
become integral parts of the eq]pirc, has 
never before been eitlier dkercise^, or 
claimeg. by the Crown alone; and it ir 
somewhat surprising, tjint the two other 
branches of the legislature, should hitherto 
have taken ho notice manifest en¬ 

croachment upon tlieirj.inherent and es¬ 
sential pghts. r 

Groat authorities may be quoted in 
support of the opinion, tliat although the 
king may govern a conquered colony in 
what manner he pleases, yet ivhenever 
such a colony is' ceded to the British 
Croyrn, it becomes assimilated to the go¬ 
vernment of whicli it forms a port, and 
ought to be governed according to the 
laws and constitution of this country. 
The 6th of George III. declares, “that 
all his majesty’s colonies and plantations 
in America, have been, arc, and of right 
ought to be, subordinate to and dependent 
upon tbe imperial Crown and parliament 
of Xlreat Britain, who have full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes, of 
sufficient validity to bind the colonies and 
people of America, subjects of the Crown 
of Greatt Britain in all cases whatever.’’ 
And the 18th George III. c. 12, re¬ 
nounces tlie right of the Crown and par¬ 
liament to tax the‘colonies, except in 
matters for the regulation of commerce; 
hut where is the law which declares the 
right of governing the colodies to be 
vested in the Crown, independent of par¬ 
liament ? On the contrary, the 2nd of 
Wm. and Mary, c. 2, declares “ that the 
pretended power of suspending or dis¬ 
pensing with laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of /parliament, is illegal.” 
Mr.-Locke, in his essay on government, 
says, *' if aay one shall claim a power to 
lay or levy taxes on the people by his 
own authority and without coosent of the 
people,' he thereby invades the funda- 
me/.tal laws of property, and subverts tlie 
end of government.’’ Nevertheless, this 
power 18 exercisediby tbe governor of 
Trii^idad, in the name of his majesty. 
Bryan Edwards, in his history of the 
West Indies, commenting upon.the cele- 
brnte4 case qf Campbell v. Hall, in 
which the ced^ colonics successfully re¬ 
sisted the atteipj^ed imposition of the 4| 
per cent duty claimed by the Crown, 
gives the opinion of a serjeant at > law, 
•wl^Ai lie considered a gentleman of dis¬ 
tinguished ability, but does not pame, in 
the ftS^Iowu^.words. V the kin^rc- 
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ccives the inhabitants under his protec¬ 
tion, and grants them their prop<]rt^, 1 
deny thafrh^ has power to fix such terms 
undaconditions as he* thinks jiropor; for 
Ae cannot reserve to himself in his indi¬ 
vidual capiicity, degisl&tive power over 
tlidni ;,tl)§t ae to Qxt}udc the au¬ 

thority of the u^*sh legislature from thi 
government of m country subdued by 
British forces, and v^uid be an aattem^ 
to erect imperium in imperio. One con¬ 
sequence of this would be, that such con- 
ijiiered territoty might descend to an 
heir of the king, not qualified according 
to tlie act of settlement to succeed to 
tlie Crown of Great Britain. The dcing 
might ^ive it to a younger son, or bestow 
it on a stranger. A thousand Other ab¬ 
surd consequences might be pointed out, 
as resulting*from such*incongruity; The 
fallacy of lord Mansfield’s argument pro¬ 
ceeds from an endeavour to confound the 
king’s civil and military character; and 
to perpetuate in the chief executive ipa- 
gistratc, the vast powers with which it is 
necessary to invest the generalissimo of 
the armies, during the continuance of 
military operations. The moment these 
operations cease, he resumes tiis civil 
character; and io that character no man 
would venture to insert, that as king of 
Great Britain, he has the prerogative of be¬ 
ing a despot in any part of his dominions.” 

This njw system has been extended tt> 
so many of our colonics, that we may 
now judge of its eftects, by experience. 
In New South Wales, an insurrection broke 
out, many years ago, in which the go¬ 
vernor was overpowered, and sent hotpe 
to Europe; and recent complaints from 
that quarter have be^ so loud, and have 
excited so much notice in parliament, that 
his majesty’s ministers latdjr sent out a 
commission, to enquire into and repSrt 
upon state of that colony. It^Ceylon, 
WQ have been involved in a war with the 
natives; dnd have deposed the legitimate 
sovereigri of the country, after a bloody 
an^ expensive contfist. In the Isle of 
France, disserttions'‘hav8 arisen between 
the chief justice and assistant jCidges; and 
vast nriasses of papers have been sent home 
by the contending parties, criminating 
and recriminating each qfher, till at leagm 
a commission has bben sant' oat there, and 
to the Cape of Good Hope, as well as to 
Ceylon. In thp Ionian Idhnds, .there 
have been two insurrections of the natives,' 
and graat tfissatis&ction amons tSem 
8iill« prevails. In Dement, me pre- 
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Client is just returned home, in conse¬ 
quence of a violent dispute between him 
and the governor. In St. Lucia, as well 
n| in Trinidad, complaints have been fnado 
against the present system of government, 
and applications for a change have Ibeen 
addressed to the colonial department. 
Unless It can be shewn (hat siriiilar in¬ 
surrections, dissentions and discontents 
have taken plai^, withki the, same period 
of _ time, in those colonies tliat enjoy 
British laws and tho,British^ conbtitution, 
these instances furnish the strongest pos¬ 
sible inducement for reverting to the old 
system. 

Whetliur we consider the dangerous 
olitical consequences to Great Britain 
erself, or the injurious eifocts on the, 
liberty, property, and happiness of her* 
newly-adopted subjects, Uiat,.r«^sult from 
the establishment of an armTary system of 
governmenl in bejr colonies, no doubt can 
be entertaincjl but that British dofbihion 
and British laws, ought to go hand in 
hand. Great delegated powers, exer¬ 
cised at a distance ^ from the scat of 
government, ever have been and ever will 
be abused, and we have no right to ex- 
•pect a miraculous interposiflon of Pro- 
videncc.io. our favour. As experience is 
the best monitor, so ^hosc arguments are 
the strongest which are supported by ex¬ 
ample. .Jamaica and Trinidad were both 
captured from the Spaniards. Commis¬ 
sioners were sqpt to Jamaica, as w'ell ns 
to Trinidad, to frame laws and a consti^ 
tution for the government of the colony. 
In Jamaica, as in Trinidad, the commis¬ 
sioners qufArrelled among themselves, and 
Agreed in nothing. Governor succeeded 
governor, e^eriment followed experi¬ 
ment, but discontent, tumfllt.und misery 
prevailed; till a( length,British’ laws and 
the British constitution* and with them 
happiness and prosperity, were established 
in the colofiy. Tft-borjpw from Mr. 
Purke a beautiful passage, applied to a 
similar jiccaslqn, ** Fron^ that moment, as 
by a chkg^,dTumult subsided, obedience 
was restored, peace, order and civiliza¬ 
tion following in the train of liberty. 
When the day star of the Jinglish consti¬ 
tution htid arisen innheir hearts, ail was 
harmony within and without.” 

——-4—Siraul alba nautis 
* Stella refulsit,————— 

Defluit saxiS agitatus humor; 
Condduut veuti, fugiuntque nubes, 

£t minax (quod sic volucrc) ponto ' 

' • Unda rewmbit 
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TU^ history of the Homan empire co*Wi 
plotely .eU(pida$^ the dificrent consc- 
qiifncea of esUihlUhing a free or an arbi* 
trary, government over coJonies. /Dur¬ 
ing ^e i;irtuous ages of the tlepublic, tne 
proyin^s. and colonies were ^govertJcd 
on the former sj'steni; and in.their in- 
tetnhl policy they formed a perfect repre- 
septation of their great parent.’** As the 
aonatc of Home • was cl^osen from the 
patres conscriptif so the senates of the 
provinces and, colonies were chosen from 
the dealt ioneSf or tenth part of the 
people, who were selected as being 
cligibru to that oiTioc. Their municipm 
corporatfons, formed after thy perfect 
model of the capital, w'ere entrusted, 
under the immediate eye of the su- 
*preme power, with the execution of 
the laws ._^ Tl ig Republic cloried in her 
gencrous^'difey, and was frequently re¬ 
warded by the meritjs and services of her 
adopted sons. Domestic peace and union 
were the natural consequences of the 
moderate and comprehensive policy emr 
braced by the Romans. The obeuicnce 
of the Roman world (which according to 
Voltaire’s enumeration, contained 107 
millions of* inhabitants) was uniform,* 
voluntary and permanent. '*.T^e van¬ 
quished were blended into one great pco- 
{^e: resigdod the liope,. nay even the 
wish of resuming their independence; 
and scarcely considered their owqu ex¬ 
istence as distinct from the existence 
of Rome. The established authority of 
the empire pervaded, withont an effort, 
the wide extent of her dominions; and 
was exercised with the ^ame< facility on 
the banks of the Thames or of the Nile, atf 
on those of the Tiber,’** When the im¬ 
perial government ,>was establisned in 
Home, a new order of things soon took 
place in her provbces and colonies. ^ 'The 
emperors found it neoessary to gain the 
popularity of^thaajlopinn^ citiaenr, by 
ahows and games of tlie most ma^i* 
Scant and cost^ deaerJp^on; apd at 
length by execdpiiog theinjijronr’an tax¬ 
ation. . They were also ohlig^ to make 
VAStdonations to tlie armies, who spon 
felt their power, aqd considered,the env 
pecors.jia the creatures of the|f •wil{,and 
tlie instruments of their licenttousness. 
To iirovide the means of this expendi¬ 
ture, they violated the rj^ts of their 
provinces and They levied a 
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land-tax, a capitation tax, and hfrfvy 
contributions in corn, wipe, oil and meat, 
for the*' use of the court, the aqpics and 
the capital. The* annual contributions 
raised »n fhe Roman provinces, .accord* 
ing to the calculation* of Mr. Gibbon- 
seldom appenrqd le w th an 15 nrfO 
ihillions oT our money.jpv%Re sdttes^ that 
in the lucrative provinetal employmrnts, 
the ministers shared mth the governors in 
, the spoils of the people and that «the 
governors, or rather the monarchs of the 
conquered provinces, uniting the civil 
with the militafy character, administered 
justice as well as the finances* and cx-v 
ercisrd both the executive and legislative 
powers of the state.’* 'The same Instoriau 
also tells us, what w#re the consequences 
of introducing this new system of arbitrary 
government into ti^e dependencies of the 
Roman empire. It was of little moment 
I to the provinces, under whose name they 
were oppressed or governed. They w'ere 
driven by the impulsion of present power; 
add as soon as that power yielded to a 
superior force, they hastened to implore 
the clemency of the conqueror." In imort, 
instead of being the barriers of the Roman 
empire, *th*ey opened their gates to her 
invaders. The system^ of free colonial 
government, be it remembered, accom¬ 
panied the rise and prosperity, but that 
of arbitrary colonial government the de- 
o^ine and fall of the Roman empire. 

Far different opinions from th%se of his 
majesty’s ministers, on the comparative 
merits of the British and Spanish colonial 
systems, are entertained by very able and 
iiqpartial judges. An eminent modern 
wnter on these suldects, the originality, 
force and truth of whose sentiments, sup¬ 
ported apd illustrated by examples as well 
as argament&, have justly attracted the at¬ 
tention add admiration of Europe, says 
** If we would name a power usyful to 
her colonies, and to v^hom colonies are 
useldl, we should name Great Britain. If 
we would name one to whom cokmies are 
useless, and who is uteless to her colonies, 
we should namwSpUio. To what cause 
does be attribute the mutual prosperity of 
Great Britain and her colonies ? To her 
feee ennslitution, in which they parti- 
nipide. ** AH the European powers," he 
mp, ** have ^(^Itsbed their own form 
or government fa their coionies." 'Thas 
despotisih and «arbitrary pbwev'have been 
the portion of those be'ionging to the 
• » _ 1 


* * Gibbon, vol. 1, p..l()l. 
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ua^ftns of the South; liberty lias been 
that of the colonies belonging to,Great 
Britain. ^The British colonist has indeed 
to rggret thb loss of his native soil* but 
90 t of the government which *enOears it 
(0 his recollection^ foe .at whatever dis¬ 
tance he is placed irom his country, he 
still ei^oyiklR»'1S|*s and cbnAitution. lo 
the V^est India pontes and Canada, the 
colonist is bis own |legislator, |nd pos¬ 
sesses all the rights a^ privileges of a 
British subject. This is a powerful bond' 
of union, which leaves little room for dis- 
sention between the mother country and 
her colonyes. How different is the lot of 
the colonies belonging to other Ev^ean 
powersf who, having no legislature of 
their own, suffer from the ignorance and 
instability of their rulers, as well as from 
the distance *to which they must m^ake 
their wants known, add their complaints 
heard. Such a state of things is grievous 
to the colonies, and embarrassing to the 
mother country. How much time and 
pains are necessary to convince men* in 
other climes of the true situation of affairs 
in the colonies 1 How much perseverance 
is necessary, to overcome the difficulty of 
breaking through established systems, to 
fix attention upon interests so remote, and 
to obtain justice dgainst the proteges and 
favourites of those *to whom complaints 
must be addressed! Such is, however, 
the state of every European government 
Great Britain excepted; and thus disaffec¬ 
tion towards the mother country increases 
in proportion to the strength of the 
colonies, and the diffusion of Knowledge; 
more especially since the suctfbssful ex* 
ample of the independence of the Unifbd 
States of America.”*,' Mr. Burke says, 
that we are bound by every idea of poli¬ 
tical equity, to extend, as raucB as pos¬ 
sible, the spirit and benefits of the British 
constitution, to every part «f the British 
dominions. One of our best writers on 
colonial iv)Iicy, tifus expresses himselj^ on 
tbe advaatages of establishing tlip Bruisb 
constitution in our colonial posseMions. 

Tbe constitution of tb% British colonial 
government in North Ameriof^ is formed 
upon the model of that admirable system 
of domestic policy, whicbjias secured the 
happiness of tbe^nother country; raising 
her to an unexampled height of prospe¬ 
rity. and notwithstanding jts theoretical 
defects, left her in a state dpf envied tran- 

* Des Colonies, par M. de Pradt, 
Tom. iT p. S66. 
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quiility and solid practical freedons, aiiiidst 
all the political experiments and convul- 
^|ions that have shaken the other nations 
of Europe. Tlie governments o€ the 
Briti^ West Indies, are constiucted upen 
th^ same excellent plan." The aaine 
writer reprobates the colonial system of 
Spain, in the following decisive and ener¬ 
getic language* ** The system of law 
and policy is worse in Spain than in any 
civilized nation*in Europe;*the security 
' of property is less firmly established, iho 
corruption of judicature more frequent, 
the privileges of municipal judicature 
more extensive, and more incompatible 
with the freedonr either of person or 
trade.*’* *A policy has been ad^ted with 
respect to tbe colonies, if possible, still 
more iniquitous and absurd than that plan, 
of domestic administration which we have 
been contempIatiog."t already 

referied ti;, equally distinguished as a 
statesman and a iphilosopher, has left his 
recorded testimony in favour of the old 
^steni of British colonial legislation. 
” The ancient syi^em of the British em¬ 
pire was a happy one>by which the colo¬ 
nies were dllowed to govern and tax them¬ 
selves* Had it been wisely continued. 
It is hard to* imagine the degree of power 
and importance in the world, which that 
empire might not Iwve arrived at. All 
the means of gihwing greatness, extent of 
territory*, agriculture, commerce, arts, 
popiJhition, were within its own limits, 
and therefore «t its command.'*:|: Hav¬ 
ing thrown away all these advantages in 
one instance, and lost our colonies in 
North America by the experiment, what 
infatuation is it to repeat the attempt in 
eur remaining possessions. 

It was not ray intention ti^have touched 
on this subject, till tbe petition now on its 
way from Trinidad hau.been laid on tbe 
table of this House: but 1 could not so 
far suppress my 'feeling, as to remaifi 
silent on the* presentvin.c%8ion. Indeed, I 
am not aware that a petition from the in- 
habhan)| of colony iaiiecessary as tbe 

'foundationora motion for a commission 
of inquiry. On the contrary, the last 
cemmissloD sent out, that to New South 
Wales, was in consequence of the state- 
menti made in this Home by the hon. 


* Brougham’s Colonial Policy vol. 1. 
P. 4|0. 

Ibid* vol. 1. p. 412. 

Pirankiin’s Correspondence, v4l. 2^ 
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njeitabepfor Slirewsliury. I,was lately pre- 
sqntat an entertainmeiU given in this me¬ 
tropolis, to the minister plenipotentiary oj^ 
t)[e ^pvernmeDt Columbia; and I never 
w]j[neaaed a more spontaneous and ardent 
efiusloD pf* public opinion, than was dis- 
pn that occasion. Men of all poli¬ 
tical parties joined in expressing their 
Congratulations on the triumph of freedom 
over despotism; and if the inhabitants of 
South America, trained t.p as they have 
been in habits of submission tp arbitrary ' 
ower for three centuries past, found the 
panisli yoko sp insupportable, that they 
have risked all that is dear to man to shake 
it off, I .ask whether this is a form of 
government that ought to be 6 ontinued 
among British subjects ? 1 trust that every 
man who has British feelings in his breast, 
will answer no; and will vote for the 
amendniei*«.^v»;>poEed by thp bon. mem¬ 
ber for Mhntrose, of extending the com- 
ini$si<p) of inquiry t 6 Tiinidad. 

Mr. Goulburn denied the correctness of 
Mr. Marryat’s statements, and pledged 
liimself that papers should be laid on the 
table, early in the ensuing session, which 
should fully disprove them. He entered 
his strong protest against the claim of, 
what was termed the British constitution, 
and British law, for Trinidad. 'In a coun¬ 
try like th» in which we lived, where all 
the inhabitants were equal in the eye of. 
the law, no system of government could | 
be better adapted to promote the'hap- ! 
piness of the community { 'but, unhappily,! 
this was far from being the case in the i 
West Indies. And in our Slave colonies, 
the effect of the British constitution, as it 
was called, wherever it prevailed, was 4 a 
throw the whole power into the hands of | 
the white oli^reliy, to the exclusion of | 
every other class from the enjoyment of 
the advantages of that constitution;—so 
that its boasted- benefits were confined to 
a^twentieih or thirlietirport of the whole 
populat^n, whe thus«nabie 4 <to ty¬ 
rannize over the rest. ; In Trinidad, ther* 
were obout 3,600 trhit^^ 

Uoth sexes; but in the sam^sland thpre 
were about 14,000 free persons of colqur, 
ipany of ihe.m persons of property: and. 
nearly twice thst.number*of slaves^ 
tlip Sparash laws secured certain ptivi^o 
leges to tne’free people of colour, an4 tp 
the s}aveB,,which thcydtd not enjoy in cp? 
lonies *^overnejd^ by,what was termed,, tlid. 
British eoiisUtutidp and- Brjtisli laws 

in giviMf, hcK^n >tbat wps dP'* 
nianded to a..i^bdn;t)if, ibe..population,. 


we should be infljcting a serious injurjr<on 
the gr^’at mass of the community. There 
were serious difficulties, he adq^itted, in 
altering the form of governmlsnt tbaUiad 
been ii^prnvidently granted to our olu cor 
lonies—>a form of government certainly il].. 
adapted to' the unhappy peculiarities^ of 
t^'ieir. case; buf he.coul^R^-c^wsetit that 
any farther extension ^puld be given to 
this evil; and whcivpver the propo»ition 
of the lion, gcnllcman with respect to 
Trinidad should be brought forward, he 
would give it his most determined resist¬ 
ance, as a proposition fraught with cruelty 
and injustice. 

Oyi ^he motion of Mr. Wynn, the de¬ 
bate was adjourned till to-niorrow« 
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SuPEBANMUATION AcT AMENDMENT 
Bill.] On bringing up the report on 
this bill, 

Mr. Calcrafi said, that if the bill was 
made optional (Qtvards the present holders 
of office, and only compulsory in future, 
he would withdraw iiis opposition to it. 
His prihcrpal objection to the bill was, 
that it imposed a partial tax upon persons 
who had never contemplated it when they 
first entered upon their situations. Many 
■ of them, had insured their lives, and they 
Yfould in future be bound not only to pay 
the annual premium, but on additional 
5 per cent. The House was dealing 
with a class of persons who had dis¬ 
charged no trivial duty to their country, 
and who 'had not been by any means 
overpaid. To the principle of superannua¬ 
tion prospectively, ^le had no objection. 
The salaries of the public officers had 
been reduced; yet even from this lessened 
amount a farther sura was now to be 
abstracted. U would be merely just, 
,tliat those who ^[uittud office sh&uld be 
^aliqiped to recover balk what,,they had 
'coQtribuvcU without receiving the-slightest 
^vantage. The caije was one of. gxeat 
har^hip and oppression. He had never 
met wijtb ^ roan who did not think the, 
bjll in principle most unfair. After re¬ 
ferring to jtbe c^respopdence of lord Sid- 
n^p,uth and, Mr. Hobliou^^, against the 
bill,'the bon. geotlepnin, contended, that 
it broke faith wf!th thq public servantf* 
The.project! W 4 S ibnn^eOjOnly op expedin> 
cBcyiVaud it was to be enforced because 
the^iersQns wha^ were jq spfi'er.w^ weak 
land defsppeiipse^ 'gentle- 
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itiahTand the tioble marqeis were taming 
their men in office against their clerks in 
office, b^eguiring the votes of the fofmer 
on hehalf of this odious and cri^el bill. 
The whple aconomy to be efi^cted was 
»ot more than ICXXOOO^.'a year. A saving 
of greater ^ti^ rAight ^a^ly be made 
elsewijjere r. nsiy^ie whole sum might b£ 
obtained at onucab'y a review of the trans¬ 
actions of the goverihuent with the Bank 
of England. " 

Mr. Canning considered the bill in 
principle as objectionable as any measure 
that had 4)een ever brought for^rard: it 
was most unfair to subject any particular 
class to peculiar taxation. In tha ar- 
rangemtnts of the measure therfi was a 
clear breach of taim He did not say 
that it waS' j\i»t in the power of the 
Crown to reduce the salaries of its official 
servants without the aid of parliament; 
but for this House to originate such a plan 
was in direct opposition to the address of 
tlic last session, and could be looked upjan 
only as a species of parliamentary taxa¬ 
tion. llie bill was obvioasly a breach of 
faith towards all who, since 1810, had 
devoted themselves to the public service* 
on condition of receiving th*e *bene6ts 
which the act of that year held out. He 
would put an individual case—that of a 
young man of the highest promise and of 
most respectable birth, but deprived of 
his fathe^ who at a time whefn he was 
obtaining the honours of his college, and 
had every prospect of distinguished pre¬ 
ferment in the church, was induced to 
accept a public situation under the Crown 
on the conditions of the statute of 181,0. 
On those conditions he had relied; but 
he was now to be told that they were not 
to be fulfilied—that a large par| of his 
emoluments was to be tal^rf from him. 
This bill would be to him a grievous ift- 
jury. yt was impossible to know how 
many individuals i^d quitted the law, the 
army, or the churen; under the faith oflthe 
act onSfO. This bill might alsd be con- 
sidA'ed an invasion* of the rights and 
powers of the Crown. Besides, if a plan 
were removed from office, he#would lose 
all be had contributed to Uiis fund; it 
would really be nothing sharjt of pillaging 
him to. turn him out ot his placb without 
returning the money he.l^d annually paid. 
He saw no remedy for'this objection, but 
b^‘defining in the'bill ^ol* frhat faults a 
man should or. diould not jbe’aikfh'sscd/ 
and lindpr ’what circiiinstanee^ *hie ^bihild' 
or gj^iotild net be iilloWd tO tinthdVli# the 


sum he had contributed to this joiftt stock. 
The bill gave all the apparent accuracy of 
rule to thift which could not be govbTtied 
by rule.' It provided not for cxtrai^di- 
nary merit; it recognized not servic^^ 
the* performance of which required* su¬ 
perior talents. In the relations between’ 
the public and their executive servants,' 
as in the relations of private life, many 
things must be taken into the account, 

, when rewards were about td be granted, 
which were not susceptible of legislative 
interference. He would theVefore, in the 
first instance place the extent of reward 
in the discretion of the Crown, and next 
in the higji official servants of the Crown. 
He would not attempt toconfiD# that dis¬ 
cretion within legislative linnits. It was a 
vain endeavour to define those shades of* 
merit which were almost too minule for 
human observation, and'*Sniqpitely 'too 
nice for legislative pnactment. Having ■ 
stated his sentiments on the measute, he 
did not mean to proceed further. In tlic 
present state of the session and of the 
House, it would be vain to hope for 
efieclual resistance tefthe bill. He had 
repeatedly expected the discussion to 
■come on, and though he did*not like to 
sit up so lat4 at night as some of his hon. 
friends, yet he had regularly attended in 
that hope. Tly: .bill had bedn put off 
twenty-seven times, and it was no very 
plea^nt* thing to go 27 days without a 
dinner. He believed the measure ori¬ 
ginated in a lauflable desire to meet public 
opinion ; but if it were passed, it would 
not, he was convinced, satisfy the public 
mind. _ • 

• iThe Chancdlor of the Exchequer ,6BAi3tt 
that the bill in question was founded on 
an address Which'had been agreed to 
by both Houses. Its object was to bring 
the salaries of tin; different public offices 
as near as possit^e td the standard ql* 
1792; but in doing .ti?is he was most 
anxious to ayffid maxing tfhy sudl^n re¬ 
duction, or, indeed, any reduction which 
was liki^ toJjB felt by the parties. The 
argumentf oT Ms right hon. friend, if 
good for any thing, would go to prove, 
that when once a person obtained a situa¬ 
tion in a»public omc^ it was no longer in 
•the power of the Crown or of parliament, 
'to reduce or qualify that office in any 
,way. SuCh'*a principle, if onqe intro- 
iubced,' would go to confound vested 
rights arising out of grants for life,'’with 
dontihgmtahd geperal exp^ctarions froip' 
!tbp jAfSient occupafron ofit-^pUbHc office; 




---pdblic departmeftlfl 

'itifHifc td reduce the lalary of m 

individual itt a public office» I^ow fiiudh 
was it to dlsmis* hlip ? And 
vet* In no case was it denleUi that the 
Ctown, Of the minister# of the CroWn,. 
had a right \o disinis# thfi person# under 
theiOt if they so thought fitt How> tlienK 
if this great^ power was adrahtedi cooW 
the lesser be denied ? But itt this case 
the hardship was not of the extent in¬ 
sisted on. nie greater portion of the 
persons Effected by'this bill haf beM ap¬ 
pointed before the augmentations in the 
, salaries had taken place; they, of course, 
’ had no expectation whatever of receiving 
the large s qlffl ea which they now enjoyed; 
and therefore, the argument of his right 
hon. friend did not oppjy. His right hOT. 
frienfi had also objects to Jthls bill a# im¬ 
posing a partial and unequal tax. But 
how CO ’ ' 
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quarrel with the Retell* ijiaar principle 
which ?hey l»»d «> strenuously advocated. 
The nbble lord went over the arguments 
tirged by the chehcellor of the exchequer, 
with respect to the chi«§fcSIlJ;«ch operit^ 

Vo produce the rise of/alnrief in the dif¬ 
ferent public offices. iThe whole of the 
cii'eutnttances inddced government to 
bring back those salaries, as nearly as 

S ossmle, to what they were in 1*792. The 
octrine of his right hon. friend, would go 
to give the persons now employed in pub¬ 
lic offices a vested right, a kind of freehold, 
in the offices which they held. If this no¬ 
tion of vested interns and freehoTid rights 
were to go forwar^thcn there must be 
an end of legislation : these rights and in¬ 
terests would meet them at every turn, 
and put a stop to every measure however 
benetima) or necessary. He admitted that 
his feelings had been severely hurt in the 
course of this inquiry ; but nevertheless 
be must protest a^nst the course pointed 
out by his righf hon. friend. Why should 
the public offices be conducted on a pjan 
diiforanf from private concerns? If a 
banker or private merchant wished to re¬ 
move a clerk, or to .lower his salary, 
he did it at once. Now, would any man 
contend that that clerk would have a right 
to turn round and say, “ I gave up a fel¬ 
lowship at College, and a place m the 
church, to accept of your clerkship, and 
therefore you ought not to dismiss me^i’ 
If any lion, member on the other side 
were to bring forward a motion of this 
^d, and be (lord L.) were to meet it by 
saying tliat the salaries in the public offices 
were vested rights, Were a kind of ireehold, 
and could not be tampered with, it would 
be scoutedt • The queatiou naturally di- 
A^ded itself into three points; namely, the 
eateries of office, the scale of enq'lument, 
and- the act of superannuation. Witli 
t^ect to the salaries, there wfile birt little 
deductions to be made e»ce\)t in the 
higher classes of office. Ilemarks had 
oftou'heen madb in that House respecting 
deters holding ?OO^band 800/. a year] it 
bad'beeh stated thqrolerka came down to 
’tjkeivc(ftfesjinithdp tiltmrww-^ in conae- 

J uiooamf ehesp /j*ai|iUdots* it hebrae the 
oiy of' mhiiawrajkoinstitute an inquiry, 

trieh a eiewaa ragolattfafeirlMitgraduated 
soa^ of remoMemtioiKapersons employed 
iivtAiUih%neeB, Theyweneattriafyeon- 
'VfMdi'ltf Che jgethtviservteea^revtlaead to 
the i&bHc-bvlho blwki in ihedifn-ent 


how could the operation of this bill be so 
conridered? It was admitted, that go¬ 
vernment^ bad a right to dismiss these 
persons from office; why not, then, a right 
to reduce tiieir aalaries ? ,Aj|id the more 
so when the proposed reduction was not 
altogether taken ^way, but applied to 
their own advantage. 'The augmentation 
of the salaries in public offices tpok place 
during the existence of the property tax. 
That tax took 10 per cen{ from the clerks 
ill puldio offices. The greatest portion of 
tiie augmentations took place with a view 
to meet that redaction, and also the in¬ 
creased price of the nipce88liries.of life. 
■Now the salaries were continued, bnt fhp 
property ta* was removed | ahd the pre¬ 
sent bill only called upon thb persons 
holding those Salaries ^ psy one half of 
what uie propehy tax took fiotn them, 
•which half (or S per cent) ws# to be ap¬ 
plied to theh* qwah^eht. pothii grou'nd 
•therererd, he did oot'sewhow tile hilL 
- icould be called ahattior pdriidl me'asnfe. 
On the contrdiry, lie riim^t^'waS'E 
much''store iMirent measare'ihan that 
^ prAposed ^ the *I|oa. member foe Aber¬ 
deen, who wished te tsket$5<per cent ot 
'the salaries tUtM pecssssinlttqrllii dfficen 
The Marquis of LondomUnfp attoreQ 
the House, tiiat he had nevpr felt a mor^ 
painlfl'duiy tlum thatlmpatod^spOB'hirt 
by this bill. hiidlM|poisfecl k 

JcgratniiteMdhiquilwhstb ffil puVliodfficei 
.«4ft<d tharinqufry^ted^ontiiMad'ttrshthiM 
upwards .e(^tfa»etfMoo|lw; The ce^- 
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d^arttnento; bui tlie]^ were boan4 ^ 
enter' upon the inquiry', and tbet d«ty< 
eTercam-e ^rery other cohsideraiion! In 
ed(^tingaacaleof remuncnition, {hey had 
taken citre te arrange the eotKAuflaenta eo! 
that they«hou]d«notiOVershadaw the aa*« 
lafie*. ^e^pMq^id ^ive tvt in^anee. In 
his o^oe {here i8ere persons bolding s&> 
laries of 240/. « year, but their einolo- 
menta hrom length Vf service nod other 
circumstances amounthd to 400/. a year^ 
This overshadowing of the salary by the 
emoluments Would be remedied by the 
proposed bill, which established various 
classes 0 ^ service. The bon. member for 
Aberdeen might ask, ** why not pot an 
end tif this comi^cated system by at 
once giving adequara salaries ?” To this 
he answered^ that the thing was as broad 
as it was Ung, with regard to the public 
expenditure; but it was a very difierent 
case as it regarded Ute individual em* 
ployed. The very fact of having a pros.» 
pective increase of salary, would prepuce 
a moral effect upon the young man’s cha* 
racter: he would be Bbxious to exert 
himself when he found a certainty of 
having those exertions rewarded: he 
would find that a provision was to be made 
for him in old age—>a provision which be 
nuinly contributei^ to, but which was 
aided and supported by that public who 
were satisfied with the propriety and cor¬ 
rectness ^of his conduct.. But let it he 
taken the other way—the whole burthen 
would be thrown on the public: whereas 
they wished that the public should merely 
aid and countenance the economy of the 
individual. Upon this ground it was, t^at 
ministers had acted. In the event of any 
removal from office for improper conduct 
or inefficiency, the parties should, he 
tliought, be allowed to receive .back the 
principal vested ^ them, subject how€8ier 
to the decision of the Trd^ury^in extra¬ 
ordinary cases. JThis he conceived would 
meet thetjbjections of his right hoc. fAend. 
He woufd not be ^ilty of the insincerity 
of*saying that outiisters were volunteer# 
in entering upon tbik quhscioiv The sid>- 
ject bad been pressed upon 4bem by the 
hon. genderasu' opposite; end be now 
hoped shat afi»r.iad««ssating the* prieeiple 
0f'that«qaestion»‘ thoee geudomen would 
no# turn rottndband quwveehwith it in de> 
■UuL Ha ritouhd be sorry te eiipport any 
act of injnsttcy* xm the tgreund. |h8t it 
would fihake'a>aaviAg of^lOByOQOl. a yeak 
to tbewmuatry p Imt bediQgled'tbth^i&ose 
geij^Icmen who bad said iw mildh about 


‘lay jordt of the Admira|ty»and jdiot-poat- 
i^tersrgeneral, would net he |Oo%h 
minded'po tojreject even sucb.ahqfiieg 
•ariog, when jfr ww shown that 
he mode without injury to anyolgwief 
thdcommunity [liber, hear!], . J >, 

■ Mr. Juntup egn^, that the speatfo,of 
the right hon. g«|tieiaatt (Mr. Canning) 
was one of the moot extraordinary ho had , 
ever heard. That right Nn« gentieman 
was undoubtedly oapwle or otel^ipg any 
opinions be entertained in li^uaga irhiqri 
was calculated to produce a considtarahin 
effect: but he was much deceiv^'if 
speech he had made that night bad carried 
convictiep to the mind of any^an who 
heard him. To contend t^t because an 
individual made a selection between the 
• church and the public offices, hiamajesty's 
ministers were therefore nrecluded from 
making any change in the aCalp of salaries 
was a molt monstrpus and absurd prin.' 
ciple. Since he'had sat in that Hiluse he 
had never hekrd a more constitutional end 
consistent address than that whicit had 
just been delivered the noble marquis. 
He concurred entire^ with the noble lord 
as - to the right of the Crown to regulpte 
' the salaries of public officer#, and the ne¬ 
cessity of doing away with the idea of any 
vested interest in tl^eir situations, which 
those officers ;n)ight conceive they pos¬ 
sessed. The nome lord bad stated most 
fairlp, ttiat it was the duty of government 
to do away with tlie idea that persons in 
public offices liad any claim to remune¬ 
ration after any number of years’. He 
(Mr. H.) thought the present bill did not 
go far enough, ypd. that it would not an- 
*swer the expectations of the country; but 
if the argument of the right lion, gen¬ 
tleman proved any tliing^it would prove 
that government had no right ta make any 
reduction at all.' The piresent lull wes <d>- 
jectioaable, since it raised A new fund, 
and bvotved same^comj^x opmations; 
and be woultf put it'to tm gPnUmeo op- 
*posite, whether it wunid B0t ha better to 
give up the hijl, and prAoeed at once to 
a reduction cf paries, ah titrate of 15 
pm' cent, which was proportionate to the 
iteration jo the,Tahie.Qt money. 

Tbesepoftwatfeoeived/and tim amehd- 
ments agreed, to, ^ 

I. • 

, CoicNial. Cesisiissiow ee Ufauiftti.] 
The debate being resumml, ' ■ 

Mr. WUmak hoped, that thchotn gen¬ 
tleman would 

for eKtondiag|tbe commuHkm to Trinidad. 
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He had* already pledged himself to pro> 
duce paper!; and waa ready to give every 
facili^ to the full elucidation of the 
subject. e 

Mr, i/tfinesaid, he had full confidence in 
the sincerity of the hon. gentleman, and 
vrouhL'agree to withdraw his am^dment. 

The address was then agreed to. 

house'-of lords. 

Monday, July . 

Aliens Regulation Bill.] ITie 
Earl of Liverpool, on moving the order 
of the day for the third reading of 
this bill^ begged to state a^ shortly 
as possible, the reasons which induced 
ministers to ^propose a coninuance ^ of 
this measure.. He held it as a maxim, 
that a strong distinction should be drawn 
between t\)o8(f^who owed a natural alie* 

' glance to the country, and these persons 
whoserallegiance here wds temporary, and 
who owed a natural and pefmanent alle¬ 
giance elsewhere. He was aware that 
the great charter of our liberties provided 
for the protection of alien merchants trad¬ 
ing to tins country. But this was a pro¬ 
tection granted, not for the benefit of, 
such alien merchants, but foiF the benefit 
of this country. And why?' Because 
this country derived^greatyidvantage from 
the trading of those alien merchants, and 
unless sutm special protection was'grgpted 
to them, the king, by his prerogative, 
might send them out of thd country. But 
if it was the right of an alien not to be 
sent out of the country against bis will, 
what need of such a provi^sion b the great 
charter f The exception in this case es^ 
tablished the principle upon which this' 
bill was founded, ft. was h measure in 
perfect conformity with law and justice, 
and there was nothing in the Statute book 
against it. It might bq, said that this was 
a prerogative oCthe Crown, and,that 
there wire not'tnanylinstanSes of its hav*. 
ing beenexercised^ There was, however^' 
an instance in tMo reign of queeif Elizas 
beth. The case Was that of a'foreigner 
who had been accused of uttering^ (ma- 
matory language of tho coverpment. ^ A- 
doubt ,aios 0 aft to whether the language 
had beeoi^d in this country or abroad^i i 
the matter Was referred to the privy ^ 
coundUi ^boJibcided, diat if-^be language 
was UMdiin. tlda eountryv the party ought' 
to be pioeeaded against accocmdg tolaw j 
bat ifdhe woidS'ttsere;nsed.‘^4ibroad,'than 
hgigbould ba aetit out offtl^t country, 


might be ashed,., then, why any apbdial 
measure was necessary 1 He answered, 
that, it'arose, out of the difficjpity of ex¬ 
ercising, the common law right. The ^ien 
bill had n'ot originated in Ijme^pf wary 
though war was thbn thought highly pro¬ 
bable in the,en]l of had oergi- 

nated iq^ the state ofT^uce, an(} the 
number of foreigners iwho flocked Co 
this country. The/ question was whe¬ 
ther, in the presdit state of the world, 

’ it was fitting that this power should be 
withheld from the executive government f 
He thought that one of its stroivgest re¬ 
commendations was, that it was likely to 
prevent disputes with foreign powers. It 
was a right ’to be vested generally in the 
Crown, and it was'^hot directed against 
any particular state. Looking to the con¬ 
dition of the worlcLin gcner'aTi to the re¬ 
volutions pending and completed, without 
at all considering which party was right 
or which was wrong, it was equally proper 
that a power should be enjoyed by the ex¬ 
ecutive to prevent this kingdom from be¬ 
ing the general i-eceptacle of the discon¬ 
tented. Buonaparte had once claimed 
that the British government should send 
away th'e 'French princes. The demand 
was refused; but it was qdded, that though 
they would be entertained on the ground 
of hospitality, they would not be allowed 
to nlake this country the theatre of plots 
aod machinations. His conviction was, 
that as far as the public securities were 
concerned, foreigners would be disposed 
to invest their property in our funds, in 
proportion to the means taken to promote 
tliq general ti^anquillity. The fair ques¬ 
tion was, whether for the sake of the in¬ 
ternal and external fieace of the country, 
this bill pugbt not to be adopted. 

The Earl* of Darnley opposed the bill, 
wMch he characterized as a most disgrace¬ 
ful and uselesl measure. 

Lord 'Holland cfould jiot retire ^om the 
Hodse with satisfaction at the t^ose of an 
auxidus lession, if he did not dt/all in his 
power Co resist a bill- which', in all pofhts 
of v^w, was ohjectibnable: "'monstrum 
tiulla^virtutr redempt'um.*’ 'He had trusted 
that'tho hew secretary of state for the 
homo departmeit, after Im was onco warm 
in hja seat, Would have 'fielt hilhsdf and 
the country aiiflSiiientiy' ke'cure 'to= have, 
allowed «law so^ h^biia 10 expire.' Thb ‘ 
very |erina|‘df pvOteding>Alien bills 'Vhop^d' 
IthaC'they^wero grounded* 80 lely«uttbtt^^ 
cullhr d^nfztanodv^' hbd the ^ihlttdrs' 
N4iW‘fNfd’bt0hj^ltGthem rorward'hild 
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thAkI upon temporary e^ediency andne* 
cessity^ The preambiee of former bills 
representod that they were called for, by 
the Jiumber 'of individuals daily arriving 
iu this county; but, at this monlen(, every 
d^iy produced a n^fv iiman, that the king's 
sul^pcts wqre ^abaadoning it in sboaia. 
The Ddblef-eal'l ni\d conteudeH, |^at the 
measure was like^ to promote peace; yet 
it was a singular Taot^hat we hadj^een at 
war during nearly the Vdtole ettistence of 
alien bills. He had also noticed, io re¬ 
ference to the present reigning family. of 
France, tjte use which he had made of the 
ttlieu bill ^t the peace of Amiens; but if 
it had not been upon our Statute>bpok, 
the noble earl could have given' a much 
better answer to the then first consul. 
Buonaparte had complained also of the 
libellous pu^libatioos imainst him in this 
country; and the nome earl, in tins'in* 
stance, had been able to reply that the 
publishers only could be punished through 
the intervention of a jury. Until this in¬ 
hospitable measure was first adopted^in 
1792, Great Britain had been able to as* 
sert that she was free, and that she 
opened her'arms to all foreigners. Such 
had once been the reply of th’e ttates of 
Holland, when king William required that 
Bayle should be banished. Either the 
prerogative did or did not exist in the 
Crown: if it did, this bill was needless, 
and if it did not, it was not to be denied 
that until 4792 the country had thriven 
without it. He doubted the applicability 
of the case referred to by the noble earl 
in the reign of Elizabeth. If the king 
were to exercise this prerogative, the pro- 
cepding could not be so summary, as by 
the bill: an interval^would be allowed 
for explanation; the person accused 
would enjoy the right of making bis case 
known, and appealing toa jury consisting 
of half foreigners and half* Englishmen. 
In the rSnge of his acquamtance,^‘he had 
known many who (tad refused to takelwp 
their abode in England, because they 
dreaded the exercise of the odiqus powers 
given by this measure.. The case ofM. 
Lias Cases was one of foul- abpse. Eup- 
ppsing the right to seize in St. Helena on 
the, -slighteft. susfHdioit^i. ^jill. tbp;^ subse- 
ouent.ptrpceedings had beqn unjustifiejile; 
Being sent fiOO miles up^jthe toountry at 
the Cape of Good Hope, • beijhad been 
able,, JfomjDemnjFjUj^rtP wri^e history 

of !his, jifp, ai4 fo.>r^icg4- mueb of'What 
had-l^g^akra fiFgm hll. 

the of gr^ntn^hoss 
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•he bad long served, and whose cSbversa- 
tions would live ages beyond the date 
when such argnments as those of the noble 
earl were utterly forgotten. Whch he 
rAiched our shores, not only was he not 
permitted to land, but his papers Wen 
seized in ,k manner that was little short of 
downright robbery. True, they had been 
afterwards/restored to him; but in the 
first instance there existed no more right 
to take possesion of them ’than to take 

‘possession of any British subject’s private 
memoranda. He (lord H.) had not 
thought it for the advantage of M. Las 
Cases to have the subject mentioned in 
parliament at the time. To him it ap¬ 
peared wiser that Las Cases slwuld wait 
to sec whether govemmenf^ould restore 
to him his papers; which they had since ' 
done, and in the handsomest manner^ On 
the last occasion upon whidD'thp necessity 
of such a measure hq^d been insisted on, * 
the ground taken ^as, tliUtit was required 
by the then situation- of the world. But 
t^at situation acknowledged to have 
become entirely changed. The noble lord 
said that tbjs was a measure of protection. 
If ours were an arbitrary government, 
jhere might be some use and some con¬ 
sistency in tilking about protection. BnC 
he knen^ of no other protection which 
ministers ever could iiave contemplated, 
unless it were, that after that great and 
extra{>rdfnary man with whom they had 
so long contended, was sent over a vast 
expanse of ocCan into solitary and un¬ 
healthy confinement, it was found neces¬ 
sary to guard against him, in exile and . 
imprisonment, bjr a suspension of the 
British constitution—by assuming a power 
6f this extraordinary nature as a security 
against that giteat man, of whom he Hord 
H.) had beard those who loved him least 
but knew him bdst, declare, that he was 
the most extraordipary character who had 
appeared in the world ..during the last 
thousand year!. Fdir hUHiwn paitt, he 
ifould not hesitate to say, that he partis 
cipat6d h that general aelttiment of grief 
and regrerwith which the intelligence of 
his death had been received by every ad¬ 
mirer of fallen greatness all over Europe.* 
Bu^ whan he conslflered'the lingering 
kjnd of death to which-that mighty. indU 
vidual had been condemned (if not 1^;; 
lys majesty!s ftimistiera, at least by those 
acting under -them), that sentimeni 
aorrow and compassion was changed, into 
poe of jt'^rev^ dimrent character. fJi was 
ieg)e coiiflolatio|ii at least to'recollect that ‘ 
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tbe^ ii^nor either by penaisston or by 
onDitsioBs, bad contributed to cast tbit 
indcKble otaiti upon the iair faeis and 
honour of the country, would have a 
better fotetaate in the general abhorrence 
aad'exeCration with which the treatment 
of tiMt departed and extraordinliry petson 
had been viewed and remarked bponi aa 
soon as the intelligence of hit death had 
been made known —of the manner, in 
whieh their ’conduct wouM be transmitted 
to the latest posterity. This language^ 
might not bb very philosophical; but on 
such an occasion it was impossible to re>. 
presshis feelings. But, this distinguished 
individual was now gone: ttys ** gun* 
powder Percy*’ was no more; and surely 
the noble eafr would not coiitend that it 
' was necessary to protect us against bis 
ghost. Of what, then, were they appre* 
hensive ? , noble earl said, the aaop> 

’ tion of the bill was ,the way *10 preserve 
peacr'. How? was it by exerting great 
activity in order to discovet'if any French¬ 
man, while he was walking the streets pf 
London, was plotting to deprive France 
of the great blesshig conferred upon her 
^ placing Louis Idth on the throne? 
*0181 couldtsiot be accoirpiished without 
previous communications wifh the French 
government, to ascertain’ who tcere the 
individuals suspecte’d-rBpt, let their lord- 
ships look at the practical effect of the 
measure in another direction. Let;,them 
consider the present condition of the 
Greeks. Did the noble eurl mean to say, 
that any Greek who fled to England from 
the misery inflicted by the Turks on his 
unhappy countrymen, and who was sus¬ 
pected of being active in the disseminw* 
tion of principles calculated'to rescue hfk 
native land from despotisiif, would be a 
fit object for the powers granted by this 
bii) ? If so, iie”wouid declare that such 
t principle was repugnant, not .only to 
the principles (\f huMani^ and justice, 
but to the ifbmediate iaferests* of this 
Country. Hb Would not’enter into the 
extensive field <*of dmuseion afliich the 
mention of this subje^ opened { but be 
tirdhid say, that however inclined be was 
to the maintenance of peaoe and nentre- 
Ihy, no num would yxuit mete >tban him- 
awt at 4kp rescue of those Ifeatttifbl pro* 
vinc^filfhm the arbitrary power under 
w|hm*t{M^ find for SOO ybars groMie^ 
iTwiid tbti uniforto opitd^ efiw 
otii' giwfit statetUMn, tbit no cwilitvy 
UjUka m(ire''{ttetii‘iMtedtliitibSnglagdlbtfeie 
^pulsion thi*‘7urls| Im Efit^pe. 


AUent RegvdtUion Bill. 


yssff 


Oae of the grcpteit writers wlndf this 
country had ever produced, and who waa 
a secretary of state also—he (peant Mr. 
Addison—had said, that to donceivetthat 
tho exiitebce of the Tuck|ph power b 
Europe waa neceotary,. direc^y or indi* 
rectly, to our greatness, or ^hat England 
was nouibsolutely inter^ned iathe j|lown- 
fal of that power, was ,the ne plus nUra 
oEabsuedity. One/af the greatest objec- 
tionewhioh be had* to the bilLiwas, that it 
gave countenance to, 'if it did not oe- 
tually aid and abet the .objecU of the 
holy alliance. He reidly bad hoped that 
government would not again cqll upon e 
British parliament to pass this bill. Whe¬ 
ther we viewed Europe as politicians or 
as philosophers, it was evident that a great 
contest was going on between the friends 
and theeoemiesoi'improveaieyt. Through 
peace and war tins contest had for some 
years been going on. The advocates for 
improvement had succeeded in one great 
division of Europe. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it would have become Britisli 
statesmen to adopt and .pursue some 
settled plan of honourable policy, suited 
to so peculiar a state of thinp. But of 
all possible courses, that of giving as¬ 
sistance, or, indeed, mere countenance 
to those governments who set their faces 
determinately against every kind of im¬ 
provement, was the most disastrous, the 
most foolish, and the most wicked.. Such 
a line of conduct would, indeeU, confirm 
the belief entertained by the people of 
the continent, that the British govern¬ 
ment vvas one of the links of that great 
chain which bound down the liberties of 
Europe from one end of it to the otlier. 
Whether that was ^ or not. if the effect 
of the present measure was to produce 
the belief in men*s minds, it was deeply 
to«be deplored, and parliament was called 
upon .to counteract it. Much as he de¬ 
precated and detested the various oppres- 
siofa to which this ideasure might lead, 
bis greatest objectioa to it was, that it 
seemed to form d part of that, systena to 
wbtffa be had alieady aUaded. He called 
opoB tbeb ierdships not to give their 
saaetiott, by passing suob»» meiisure, to 
the layhw of 'xpie ,ateoe upon that guiky 
fabijcK ^ich fonigii despots were at- 
lempting upon the ruins of the 

rights ^ liber^ of 'their sobjeota. 

The ({ttCMioaKiMieiitlian put,, thatwtite 
bHI Hwati dwided*' 

teafinMK..t’li{otiOoBteots6.< Maipiril|i46. 
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PROTESTS AGAINST tHK ALIENS Ke- 
OUI.ATION Bill.] ?fiie following pro¬ 
tests irert^^ntereti on the Journals 1 * 

** J>i88entfei)t: 1. Because bill is 
rsuel ‘ for e^n when not pervcrtiecC teany' 

. iqnproper purposes, t:ioy deter the trie* 
timii^ of ciw ^r peligious ^persecution 
abroa^' fimm seeking refuge* uii4er- the 
laws m a free cotpitrv; 

2. '* Because the is unjust^ It ex> 
poses ail resident Aiihtu (such even as 
may have settled here in consequence of 
no such law existing at the time) to ac» 
tuai punishment without trial; and it con* 
demns evcya the most unsuspected among 
them to an evil, greater than most pupish* 
roents, a dependance on the arbitrary will 
of one mao. 

S. << Because the Bill is unnecessary, 
there being jid unusual^resort of strangers 
to this kingdom, and* no apprehension, 
real or pretended, that individual foreign¬ 
ers either possess the means or harbour 
the design of disturbing our internal«(ran- 
quillity. 

4. “ BecausetheBill is unconstitutional. 

It creates a power liable to abuse, and. 
unknown to our laws; and aihitrary au¬ 
thority has always been thou|;hi to de¬ 
grade those who are the objects of it, and' 
to corrupt those' who possess it, and 
thereby'to lead to tyrannical maxims and 
practices incompatible with the safety of 
a free people. «.: 

5. *' Bwause the Bill is impolitic. It 

discourages the employment of foreign 
capital, and the exercise of foreign inge¬ 
nuity in our country, and obviously tends I 
to embroil us, with other Courts of £u- 
rope, by rendering the residence of any 
obnoxious individuals gmong us, an act of j 
the State, and no longer a. consequence ' 
of the hospitable spirit of oiA municipal 
laws. Yassall Holland.* 

^ RoSSLYNt 

Thanet. ’ 

** Dissentient: ^cause, by this Sill, 
the Secrdkary of State it autbi^ted to 
conf ey an Alien to aay foreign port^ and 
there'to' deliver Micb»idieai into the hynda 
of his mortal e’nenies—to aulgect him to 
perpetual imprisonment, to corporal 
puoisliraent, to'torture, oe,to death. 

!" I fiAjpak' ‘ V ’ , 

' ; . > • HoLLANO. .. 

Distentient: Becanwl'diould ■ bate' 
tbdughiiit exceedhigle'Jiar^ lud I done 
my duty,» aiid^'o[ i) p O (M( g thedoaation df rai* ' 
vtHutk^w|^''Fr8n«M-to the'Utmoat of toy 
(as I have always undertteod an 
L. VII. 


Englishman should), and failing,Irad-es¬ 
caped to America, to have been sentj^ack 
to London, to be shot or hnaged, drawn 
and quartered, for my patriotism. . > 

* Gaua,- 1 

‘i Dissentient r Because the Bill rcuoj* 
fers an ^bitrary power, which may be 
employed to promote the views and secure 
tlie authority of foreign and - tyraniiicsl 
goreroments, and even if not so employed, 
may yet be cdhsidered by ‘them as in- 
' tended to serve such purposes, In either 
case the measure appears td us injurious 
to the character and interests of Great 
Britain, and 'hostile to the liberties and 
welfare o( mankind. • • 

Rosslvn. 

VA8SALL'*HoLLA ND. 


HOUSE OF COflMONS. . 

^Tuesday, July 30. * 

British CumaIercet—Pirates the 

West lNDiEe.3 Mr. Marryat rose to 
present a petition from certain ship-owners 
of London, complaining that British ship¬ 
ping was t;^ot sufficiency protected in the 
South Sea. It appeared that tiie govern- 
/nents of Chili and Peru wene at present 
at variance,'and each had declared 
coast of'its' enemy 'in a state of blockade. 
Tlie vessels of GreiA Britain'were thus 
placed between*two hres; and the conse¬ 
quence Was, (bat many of them had bgen 
captured by each qf the hostile paities. 
The books at Bloyd'ji exhibited numerous 
proofs of the depredations committed upon 
British commerce. The Lord Cuiliogwood 
vessel had been captured and condemned 
at Porto Rico. *I'he causes assigned for 
fhis jp^roceedipg were, that the vessel was 
trading in tbe^outh Seas wghout a license 
from the government'of Spain,* and. more¬ 
over that it.was currying *00 trade with the 
enemies of that |;pverniuent.. Anpthqp 
great source of injmy to Britisji cqmnierce 
was, the: piraifea whb, initeted the ,West 
laidies,. The hon. member rgad a descrip* 
tioD ofVhe .Jtreatment whteh n British 
vessel had'received from a {praticalqruujer. 
ARer stuppipg tlie.y.esBel.of every ,uu,ng 
vaitMbIe»,and making jUie. captain deliver 
all his. Qiooey,, die pirate* cut and des¬ 
troyed all tho rigging and left. her. The 
pirate, however, aftarwordp returned and 
demanded nttlto. money from the.oopMMo, 

.who npthe(i^ ehlq to furni^ toem^^with 

,bungiup,^^;a 

|of^th«»riggmg|ll^Arppe reund Iva 

1 o C ‘ 
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neck: b&t Iiis hands being left at libert};, 
he .contrived to slip the knot under bis 
chin, and thus saved his life. Otlicrs of 
the British crew experienced similar bar¬ 
barity. He was sorry to say that he un¬ 
derstood. no' attempt was made by tlic 
British vessels of war to destroy‘these pi¬ 
rates in their strong holds, whlbh were 
perfectly well known to our cruisers. The 
Americans only showed a disposition ,to 
put down thc^ pirates. In^any instances 
the Americans had captured British ves¬ 
sels whici). had been previously taken by 
pirates, and restored them to their owners. 
It would seem, however, that this country 
was actuated by a difierent policy. The 
Engli»li sQboouer Despatch having been 
captured by it' pirate, and afterwards re¬ 
taken by a Spanish vessel, application ^as 
made to rear-admiral Brown to havp the 
schooner restofed to its original owners: 
•In answer to this ^ application admiral 
Rowioy stated, that He cbuld not interfere 
to obtain restitution of vessels (although 
originally British) which bad been cap^. 
tured whilst sailing under a piratical flag.. 
This wasdn direct opposition to,ihe policy 
pursued by America, who acted upon the 
principle that piracy and murder could, 
no title to. property. The doctrine 
of rear-admiral llowley appeared to be 
this—that vessels clfptured under a pi¬ 
ratical flag became the property of those 
hy whom they were taken. Bht^.how 
would this apply to the case of British 
vessels captured by pirates,*and retaken by 
admiral Rowley himself? Was it meant 
to be contended, that vessels taken under 
these circumstances should beV^ng to ad¬ 
miral JRowley ? Which was the legal prin-*> 
cipal he would not attempt to decide; but' 
no doubt could bo entertairAed which was 
the most disinterested an^ liberal In this 
case, all nations ought tb make common 
c|use, and give protec^on to each other 
against the comnym enemies of maqkind. 

Sir G. Cackbtfim said', that the instances 
in which America had restored vessel^ 
they bad iust before bden taken^by the 
pir^s.^ The schooner Despatcif hari been 
acting as a pirate before it was. captured 
by the Spanish ship. Our admiral had no 
right to .tnterftre. Most of tba vessels 
whicli^ ^alhe under the.description of pi- 
ratei^^^ere ,prepared with regular com- 
mis^tf^a , from' regognieed* belligerent 
powers. . It was said that the Americcm 
voxels pursued the pirates into tb^ir 
holds., The. reason of this, was, 
keys lay en>tn« Aptatican cuaft. 


If our vessels had the same opportuiflries 
as ther Americans,*^hey would be found 
equally active in putting down pirates. 
Government had made, every*excrtic^ to 
rotect^otfr shipping. Instfactions had 
een sent out to edr cqmmanders, authev 
rizing them to go evqn beyimU the lijpits 
which the civil courts would* warrant. 
With respect to convoys^ government felt 
a difScuity in ordering our vessels to give 
convoy, becausemight involve us in 
wars. This country was only restrained 
from taking what the lion, member seemed 
to consider eftectual means of protecting 
our shipping, by a desire not ^ infringe 
the rjghts of other nations, as well as to 
preserve our own inviolate. With respect 
to the blockades which had been declared 
in' consequence of the , quarrels wjdbh 
had arisen among the rising states of 
South America, this country had no right 
to interfere. Every thing, however, had 
been done by our navy on the coasts of 
Peru.,qnd Chili for the protectioo of British 
vessels. By negotiation alone, govern¬ 
ment had obtainad the release of all British 
vessels which had been seized, and he 
would say justly seized, upon those coasts. 
But the hob. gentleman wished us to imi¬ 
tate the conduct of America. Now, what 
had been the result of the course pursued 
■by AmericaIt appeared, by the last 
despatches that American vessels had 
been forbidden to enter Lima. What 
would have been said if this country bad 
adopted a line of policy which would have 
involved us in a quarrel with those rising 
states, the result of which would have been 
to render them an easy conquest to their 
ol^ masters? If government had acted 
in this manner, theiy conduct would have 
been scouted. The petitioners appeared 
to consult their own interest, rather than 
these-of the country in general. 

The Marquis of Londonderry sqjd, that 
unless the petitioners suspected the go- 
verlhnent of sitpinenes^ and believed, the 
admiralty to ba their enemies, hlS thought 
the best course they, could adopt, wtftild 
be tp endeavours to. open-th^ eyes of the 
Admiralty ppon the subjecL He depre¬ 
cated the discussions which arose upon 
such petitions, vas tending to ex]u>se Bri. 
tish,shipping to greater risks than they 
at present.ran.-,‘Tile-hon. member who 
presented ibe petition desired that British 
cruisers should be convetted into a kind 
'offroving court of^.Admh^ahy,- to adjudi.. 
catd in all cases wliere^ vessels- frere re¬ 
taken-tVpm pirates,. It was.said,-tbat^this. 
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was'Mone bj America. •This might be so; , nntl they had directed 

be loVig be 
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but be was sure it would not 
fore Amrriya would see the nece/sify of 
regelating the condutft of her nayal ofB* 
eers by.heyown laws- With*re-S>pect to 
the captur^of tlie Hebe, the Admiralty 
lifC^no kni^i^ge ff it. .A^ to the Li- 
▼oni%' they' Certainly were in possession 
of circumstancca connected with the sei¬ 
zure of that vessel, al^ it was a oa^e open 
to extreme suspicion.'** He was in pos- j 
session of 18 cases of detention of British ] 
vessels in the Pacific ocean. In those 18 
cases, there was oifly one instance of com¬ 
plete condemnation. It was said that this 
country might protect foreign property, 
W allowing the use of British papers. 
Bjjl^if that were once permitted, where 
wHllBthey to stop ? As to the vessels of 
WhJSfe depae^ations tpe merchants com¬ 
plained, if they were met and recognized 
as pirates, they would be treated as such: 
but it was impossible that their naval 
officers should carry about with them.the 
powers of a court of admiralty, to decide 
wliat cases were and what were not pira¬ 
tical. The only complete case of con¬ 
demnation amongst those 18 vyas that of 
the Lydia. Another vessel had also been 
condemned, but ivs sene doubts arose as 
to tlie justice of tljc condemnation, the 
cargo had been sold, and the proceeds 
lodged in the treasury of Chili for a year, 
to await the event of any appeal that migitt 
be made.^ This showed that the Cliili go¬ 
vernment did not deal with cases of this 
kind in that otiMianded way which had 
been imputed to them. The Rebecca, 
the Catalina, the Edward Ellice, (lie 
Lord Suffieid, the Washington, and the 
Robert, had been reieased. The'case of 
the Columbia remained undecided. There 
were four cases of a peculiir character. 
These were the cases of vessels detairfed 
by the Chilian squadron unQer lord Coch¬ 
rane. He seemeujo think, because he w^s 
carrying tn^-war against Peru, yhic^ he 
supposetf to be subject to the colonial 
laws of Spain, that* therefore he was en¬ 
titled to dea|||i^th tbie pAipqfty wbioh he 
found proceeding'thither bytsea, in the 
samo manner tlmt the Chitian govern- 
tnenv: would dispose of it V' they met it on 
land. He would not, he smd, allovi the 
enemies of Chili tbrreaj[^,any beneBt from 
the diitiee^ which tbe eargoea Would-prO- 
duco, and'there'fbro he saaed'them.. This 
was a sort of faw-whieh ^)ord' Cochrane 
might understand)i but cestainiy his *ma- 
jest|p’a< got^UfUeiit did net igcogiiiae it; 


strong' 


remon¬ 
strances to be made to the Chilian go¬ 
vernment on the subject. He shw iloifdng 
in the tone or temper of that governhieiit; 
of which he had any right to comp!in% 
and he hoped they would be able to bring, 
lord Cochrane to feasoh. If this govern¬ 
ment could not alter the laws of Spain, 
they couldfnot allow lord Cochrane to set . 
up a new code ^f laws of his^own. There¬ 
fore it would be necessary to discuss with 
the Chilian government the question which 
lord Cochrane had raised. He would, un¬ 
der these circumstances, recommend the 
gentlemen who were interested in the 
South American trade (unless they could 

K ersuade themselves and tHwpubiiC that 
|j|ib«was some supineness in the govern- 
tnwW of the country, some deficiency in 
adopting proper measure^by the present 
naval administration), to exert their Acti¬ 
vity in poifiting put to ministers the best* 
mode by which 'those piratical pi^ctices 
could be reihoved, instead of bringing 
their complaints before the House; be¬ 
cause he believed that very little practica¬ 
ble advantage could Be derived from ex¬ 
planations given in parliament. Com¬ 
plaints of t()is nature led ohly to btate- 
ments pointing out the difficulties whwli 
presented themselveyu aciing^ngainst the 
obnoxious parties: Un these grounds, he 
hoped gentlemen would not attribute fo 
govurnment or to the naval adrainistiation 
of the countnr, any supineness; as ho 
could )iot help thinking that, under all 
the circumstances, government I)ad con¬ 
ducted this great and important question 
in a nipst* satisfactory manner. [jHear, 
^ear.] • 

Mr. Bright said, he could not acquit 
the Adwiirafty of. supintnqss. It was 
stated, that this was a que^ioh with 
independent powers. 'He denied tlie 
fact. There wej^ two questions: t>e 
first with Chiji Pewu whitjh be ad¬ 
mitted to be indepcndciH states ; the se¬ 
cond, |rith the pirates on the island of 
Cuba. *Tbe noble lorddmd his colleague 
said, “ iT we find out pirates, wc krrow 
how to deal with them,’* ■ He would ask; 
what did apiratf mean? Did it mean'll 
small vessel coming suddenly out of d 
place of concealment, her crew arhied 
with swords^pistols, and knives, robbing 
;^fhricele 8 s vessels, plunderhig-their car¬ 
goes, afid hanging- up their crews ? ' ‘ 

Sir Gt CotMat-n .—If such 9 yeswl had 
proceeded from ^paio, uniHlr Spankli 
: cetotfraj' wbbld hot be h pifafe. Spain^ 
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would Hyve 10 answer for any outrage i man in much of his description of 
committed by that vessel. If a vessel were I ought *to be done,^ bad accurately de- 
met, sailing under a black dag. healing an scribed what the Adnri rally bid done, 
inscription—“ We are friends to plunder, The orders given ob the 23rd of March 
and enemies to every power we come dp last, tm'thb Commanding oi{jicer on tlis> 
tyith,'*—or if a ship were discovered bear- WestTodia station,' ret^pituli^;^ there# 
ing no colours whatever, there d^uld not presentations m^ade t(i^the^)^oj||^t of Spjiw, 
be any doubt as to the coursb to be alid directerf, as no answer Ws y^t re¬ 
adopted towards her; but thoc case was ceived from the Spanish government, that 
very diderent whev ships were sailing un« a ship shnuld be senl to cruize off Cape 
der a particular Hag. St. Antonio, and m cut off the pirates, if 

Mr. lirighi said, he was then to under- 'it was possible, without violating the 
stand, that if *a vessel were provided with Spanish territory. The principle, that 
simulated papers, and hoisted any flag they should not suffer Spanish papers or 
the crew tliougiu fit to assume, she was Spanish character to cover acts of vio<« 
not to b« treated as a pirate,although lence, and tliat if the Spanish government 
she had committed dreadful outrages. If did not put down these pirates, we should 
that were the'^^ase, there was an ^infl^f ourselves do it, had been laid down fijm 
hil security on the sea; for nothinginlpd the time the government first headjH 
be mote easy than to fit out a vessel under these outrages. It jnight bd asked, 
these false, prfftences, and to rob and these principles had not been acted on? 
•plunder e.very ship ,that was inferior to Was the hoo. gentleman prepared to say, 
her in^force. When tlie^crew of a vessel that without giving S|>ain an opportunity 
perpetrated acts which were^unknown to to inquire into the matter, we should in- 
civilized war, she must be considered, vade her colony ? The hon. member said 
prima facie as a pirate# This was the line that this was a serious matter, that it ad- 
taken by the Amerii-ans. Wa^ case of mitted of no delay, that it was a system 
this kind to be met by fictions of law and of blood and death. And to avoid this, 
nietaphysicalvfallacies ? Were those ma- ithe lion, gentleman would at once plunge 
TM^ilcrs to be allowed to destroy all the two nations, and the whole of Europe, in 
property on the sea, in consequence of war. If this was his mode of preventing 
some technical subtilty? 7'^'cy, as prac- blood, it was fortunate that the hon. gen- 
ticai men, must look at the essence of the tlemah did not direct the councils of the 
thing; they must examine the risk w^ich state. The hon. gentleman wished no at- 
they would run by putting down those tention to be paid to nationfll flags, 
piratical practices. Wherfii' was the dif- There would never be peace in the 
ference between America and England? world if every individual officer was to 
Why should the f ormer do that which the judge when a national flag should afford 
latter had negleeted to do i Had we ves- pro,tcction. The laws of nations were 
sets vj^aiting in those pa'rticular places * rules of expediency founded on inten. 
which were infested by the pirates ? This * national rights, and the general utility 
want of energy.proved the t^eakness, not in the majority of cases, and were not to 
of the country, but of the government, be broken doVrn for the convenience of a 
who ought to prtttect the commerce of mottoent. In the cases in question, the 
th^ nation. This incipient system of pi- difficulty was, that there was nosimqlation; 
rgey was of more jpiportance than might, the papers were real papers; these vessels 
at nrst view, bd'nmagined. *.The history- wereTwhat they professea to>He, but they 
of the Bucaniers ought to excite a strong* abused tHkir rigbia by attacking Sieutrals 
desire to destroy the present glihg of. instead of enemies. Tke hon. member’s ds- 
pirates,, before they became fbfmidable. sertiojn, that the states* in quqpion were at 
The .depredations comtuitted by the ves- peace with the world, was as extraor- 
sels 'which hovered about Cape Antonio dipary in point of fact, as the advice that 
were directly sitcrilgr fo the outrages for- flags should not be respected was in point 
TDQriy perpetrated by the bucauioie. XJn- ofTar^-. Spain w«s-at war with no less 
less the Spani^ government would put. than six coloniei^'ond two of these were 
down .thjapjrs^al system, Ehgland^nust. at war with one another.. Unless a case' 
take the.rmatter..intft her .own hands, and of crinjinality wes made out, it Was hotter 
deal with.tljpsd.plupderersias-jibeif crimes that the complaints should*be miide to the 
merited. , ^ ... government than in that.House. A^strong 

: Mr. CVo4«r j^djF,,thft( thc[4i«>a» gentW proof of%be iseight of this goyernmgni^ 
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thWact, that in the Pa«ific only two con* : States, 
demnations of BritiSii sliips had* taken 
place; the one was a case of idaoifest 
fra.«d; in tne other, juch was tl}e force 
«r the rpprMentatinns of thU ^ovOrnment, 

‘hat the p Aceeds.werC wested in thetrea- 
str^' to aw^^t appeal; |ind instructions 
had w due time been gi^en to sir T. Hardy 
to lodge an appeal-accordingly. 

Dr. Lushington said, it was not possible 


July 30, 1822. (I860 

He was aware there 4as tonid 
little difficulty, on account of the treaty 
which the noble lord had unfortiimateiy 
signed, in which it was siipulaied that 
should not give assistance of a particttlsf 
description to the revolted colonies*, and 
it was nioreover declared that his Bri¬ 
tannic ihajesty was most anxious that they 
should reVutn to their allegiance. That 
treaty hardly should havC been signed; 

_•_•_I tv_. __ 


for the government, wifttever might be its j seeing that general Picton,* aa represen- 
. .. n tjijygjjf (jjjg government in 1798,' urged, 


exertions, to protect our commerce from 
all inconvenience during the continuance 
of the present hostilities. There was now 
« war between Spain and her colontes^and 
while that war continued, our ships would 
be subject to the right of visitation and 
search, unless we denied that right to 
others whicii we vindicated for ourselves. 
While viaitat/on and sparch might be car¬ 
ried on, our vessels must be subject to 
occasional vexation and inconvenience in 
the manner of executing it, and to liabi¬ 
lity to condemnation, if the laws fl<,war 
were violated; for if a neutral vessel en¬ 
tered the port of a belligerent that was de 
J'acio blockaded, she was undoubtedly I 
liable to be condemned. These mischiefs,, 
he hoped, would always continue. The 
right of visitation ^nd search was the most 
valuable which England possessed. He 
desired to sec it freely allowed to other 
states; and if, as in the present instance, 
it was attended with some inconvenienoe 
to the mercantile interest, it would be in¬ 
finitely outweighed by the advantage to 
that very interest in time of war. Another 
point was attended with greater difficulty, 
and arose out of the state of our relations 
with the South American States. We 
did not yet acknowledge them as inde¬ 
pendent states. What, then became of 
territorial claims with refereiice to those 
colonies, which were in HiTia diiemmst.^ 
dethe territory wa# in the ind^ 
pendent states, dejure^ in Old* Spai^ 
yet it mhs;#^ nie union of Imth Cha¬ 
racters tn^^nstitute a basis of a territorial 


by all the means in bis power, these coIo 
nics to assert their independence; and 
though those persuasions .did not then 
take effect, great part of the itoble and 
generous courage of the inhabitants of 
Stuitb-Amcrica had been galled forth by 
thme incitements of our government. As 
to Cuba, it had been said, that before any 
steps were taken against pirates ft^ho 
harboured'there, it,was necessary to ap-* 
ply to the government of Old Spain. If 
Cuba was a dolony de facto and aejure of 
Spain, then it might be necessary to make 
previous communications to the mother, 
country ;4>ut if, as (vas the case, Cuba 
was governed by a government in reality 
' not at all d^endent upon S|^in, though 
it might j)p right as a matter of con;jir>t- 
ment to'make an application to the mother 
country, it wqpid- be absurd to wait long' 
for her to do that which she had not the 
powfx of doing. We should go to the 
government of Cuba and say, *• we pre¬ 
sume you musT have received such orders 
as a civilized gj^rernment would give 
and if measurerwere not taken, the task 
of seizing and punishing the pirates would 
\levolve upon us. « 

Ordered to lie on the table. 


HOUS£ OF LORDS, 

Tuesday, August 6. « 

The SpeakeVs SpEEcft to the 
King.] fits majesty armed in the usual 
state at the House 


-- - -- of-Peers, and having 

claim. The noble loud had i^aid that Spain . taken h<s scat on the th/one, the gentle- 
was not at liberty to en^brea her cohtmal man iislieir of the Bladk Rod was ordered 


laws, as she was not in pos8«ion of her 
colonies. Now, he could nq^but remeiii- 
hcr the caseof St. Domin^i That colony 
was wrested from France in 1794; y/?t in 
1803, the High Coart ol^^ppeal held that 
it was still - to be considered a French 
colony.—-He was most cnxioua tp see 
Great Britain come forward, as early as 
her honour would permit, to acknowledge 
thej^dependence ^ the Seuih AfSerCeati 


to desire the attendance of the Commons. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
accompanied by a considerable number of 
members, appeared at the bar, and dell* 
vered the foljowing speech; 
a ** May it* please your Majesty—We,' 
yoor Majesty’s faithful Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain'and 
Ireland, in Parliampnt assembled, attend 
yeUMtiqjesty nilth the last ^11 df supply of 
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9 se«sjon fnost unusual in its duration, and 
in ^liich subjects of the highest import* 
ance to the country, and I may add, too, 
of the greatest difficulty aud delicacy, 
hare engrossed our anxious and un>> 
wearied attention. » 

Xour Majesty wa? graciously pleas¬ 
ed, At the cpmmenceracot of the bession, 
to suggest for our early consideration, the 
' distress under which the agricultural dijs* 
tricts in this dountry were labouring, and 
the disorders and outrages which were 
prevailing through large districts in Ire* 
land. 

Sire,—In considering the distress of 
the agricultural districts—a subject over 
which Parliament alone could have but a 
very partial anb imperfect control—it was 
dbvious that the only efficient relief witHln 
our reach was such a reduction of taxation 
as could bf effected consistent with an 
adequate provision for the services of the 
state, iud with a due regard to the main* 
tenance of public credit. ' 

“ After a detailed and scrutinizing, 
examination of the estimates for the cur¬ 
rent year, a remission of taxation, large in 
its amount, and we hope as considerable 
in its relief^ bos been effected by a new 
apfprtionment of the burthen Arising from 
the payment of the military and hatfal pen* 
sions and civil superahnuatjons, and by a 
reduction of the five per cent, annuities, 
one of the greatest financial measu^cs,]Lhat 
the history of this country can afford, and 
carried into execution witl^ less of diffi* 
culty, delay, or embarrassment than could 
have bp$n anticipated by the most san> 
uine expectations. And further, we 
ave qiade such new regulations with re¬ 
spect to the introduction of foreign corn 
into the home imarket) as v^e hope fhay 
relieve the. Britisli gtbwec from those in* 
conveniences and bosses, to which, under 
thr former law, hp mig]^t have been sub** 
ject. . . ^ 

In consideilfig. Sure, thS state of Ire¬ 
land, we lost no time in passing such mea** 
sures as seemed btst, calculated to»Wtore 
peace and trauquilfity to the disturbed 
districts. These measures, severe as they 
were, from the emergen^ that called for 
t|ipm, yrets enadted bpt lor a very Jjmited 
pened; an(l:^hen the time arrivjcd for 
their re-Qobsidfration, though cojnapelled 
to rqn^y.the Insurrection het, it was, 
naatter^pf g^ea^ con^tdation to us, that no 
neceastty existed.,, for fustber., potitmuing 
^Habea8^(?orpv#act, 

. M §c^cely, however,liapiireqoncludjf^ 


these painful deliheratiobs, when a lodcTer 
and 0)016 lamentalnfKCall was nsade on our 
attention. « 

“ Famine, with *its usual * attendant, 
deadly disease, were raging in large anck 
popuibus districts* in Iceland,Land were 
extending their ravage wi^ ^•'speed j^d 
malignity tba*t tlbreatopcd death^ah^ de¬ 
struction to all around. 

•* This,,wa8 no timd Sire, to discuss the 
difficulty and deiioc^ (as under more or- 
*dinary circumstancesj of the interference 
of parliament with the food«f the people. 

There was but one coinsc consistent 
eitbg|! with the feelipgs or witluthe duty* 
of a (British House of Commons—libe¬ 
rally and promptly to advance cvei^ sup¬ 
ply that your majesty’s confidential ad¬ 
visers in Ireland could conceive necessary 
to arrest the progress of s6 grievous a 
visitation, 

“ Sire, we performed this duty most 
promptly and most cheerfully; and wo 
trust j» 08 t sincerely that the object may 
be accomplished. 

It would ill become me to detail at 
greater length the various other subjects of 
great importance with which wc have been 
.occupied! but 1 may be permitted, in 
conclusion, to express a perfect convic¬ 
tion, that your Majesty’s faithrul Cora* 
mons, by their unwearied as.^iiduity of de¬ 
liberation througli this long and laborious 
session, and by their sincere and zealous 
exertions to effect whatever niif'hfrbe most 
conducive to the present relief, and to the 

i >ermanent interests of the empire at large, 
lave entitled themselves to your Ma¬ 
jesty’s most gracious approbation, and to 
the' full aud entire confidence of the 
public. r> 

“ The^fiill which I have now humbly 
to present tb your Majesty is entitled, 

* An Act for'utpplying certain Monies 
therein naentioAed for the service^of the 
y^pfv/ aad for further appropriating 

the tibpplies granted in tftjs sossioii of par* 
liatqent,’ ^o, which, with all hunAlty, we 
pray your Majesty's royal assent.’ ” * 

Thb KiJlfj’s Speech at the Close 
OF the SEssi&iO After the royal assent 
had b^cn given To the s^ajd B.il]s, his Ma« 
jejty cjittgd 8i^<^Qn -wiMt the follewiug, 
Speech ta both Houses 
, ' •**My LotjA and Gentlemeq; 
j, /‘.i: cannot rpleasp^PuTjptR 

Rarl^l^nt, without^esamjng 
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yAil how sensible I am of the attention you 
have paid to the many importaitt*objects 
which hiv^ been brought before* you in 
the* course of this long atul ^borious 
session; / , • /■ 

'>i* I cov%in^ tp» receive from foreign 
powys the strongest assurances of thiir 
friendly disposik'ion Jowards this country; 
and I have the satis’^ij^tion of believing, 
that the differences which had unf^rtu** 
nately arisei^between the court of St. 
Petershurgh and the Ottoman Porte are 
"in such a’train of adjustment as to afford a 
fair prpspect that the peace of Europe will 
not be disturbed. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Cora- 

I 

moAS; • 

'* I thank you for the supplies which 
you have granted me for the service of 
the present year, and for the wisdaqi^you 
have manifested in availing yourselves of 
the first opportunity tS reduce the in¬ 
terest of a part of the national debt, with¬ 
out the least infringement of parliaracn* 
tary faith. 

** It is inost gratifying to me that yofi 
should have been enabled, in consequence 
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of this, and of other measure's, Itoreliev# 
my people from some of their burthens. 

« My Lords and Gentlemen; 

. “ The distress which has for sorao 
months past pervaded a considerable por^ 
tlon of Ireland, arising principally from 
the failure of that crop on which the great 
body of population depends for their ’ 
silbsistence, has deeply affected me. 

“ The measures which you have adopt¬ 
ed for the relief of the sufferers meet with' 
my warmest approbation; and, seconded 
as they have been by, the spontapeous and 
generous efforts of my pcopl^ they have 
most, materially contribuTbd to alleviate 
the pressure of this severe calamity. 

« I have the satisfac^on of kuovlng^ 
that these ^exertions have been justljl apt 
preciated in Ireland, and 1 entertain at 
sincere belitT that the benevolence and 
■sympathy so conspicuou.sly manifested 
upon the present occasion will essentially 
promote Ihe object which I have ever had 
at heart—that of cementing ihe connexion: 
between every part of the empire, and of 
unitingin brotherly^love and affection alF 
classes and d'eacrrptions of ray subjects.** 


r 




Jt 


ADDENDUM. 

The following will be found a more correct Report of the Speech of the Marquia, 
(f Titchfieldi on presenting a Petitio/i from Lynn^ praying the interference of 
the House for afRemission of the remainder of My. Hunt's Setitence, than the 


one given at page ' 

The ^farquis of Titchfield presenteiAa 
petition from sot^ inhabitants of'the t^n 
of Lynn.,’the interferenyo p^jSle 
House, ifJr the remission of the remahivr 
of^ Mr. Hunt’s sentence. He said, he 
would not trouble the H Vusi^^idth reading 
the whole of the petition, bin^Je wished to 
read enough of it to explain^fm object and 
motives of the petitionf/S in their own 
word.s. The noble marquis then read some 
partsof the petition', in w^jich theseverityof 
the sentence and the cruelty practised to¬ 
wards this victim of ministerial hatred were 
spoken ol^ancT the case of sir Mana^-sen 
Lopez ’‘inferred to as a precedent tn favour 
of ^r. Hunt* The noble raarqms pro- 


'/ \ 

> t 

ceeded to offer siyx^ ohsei^htioftS' on the 
subject of.thp peiijion.-'but in so Iowa 
tone of voice, that few* of them were 
audible,in the gallery.- We understood 
him to siaj', that he yyal glad of this op¬ 
portunity of observing, that he cordially 
agreed with the petitioners in the object 
'they had in view, although he differed with 
them decidedly as t,v some of the reasons 
they had assigned in support of it. ' He 
certainly coqld not assent to any imputa- 
itions against his majesty’s ministers for 
their conduct in this matter, for he 
thought they had done no more than their 
duty in ordering the prosecution of Mr, 
Hunt. Still I^ss could he participate in^ 
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any refleoiions upon the courts of justice. 
To such he would never consent to lend 
himself in any instance, unle-^s supported 
by strong presumptions, that they, had 
conducted themselves unworthily, and 
had forgotten the sacred functions thfy 
had to administer. But the same respect 
for courts of justice wliich rorbadiliiin to 
listfen to any thing that tended-.impugn 
' their decisions, unless upon the>.strongost 
grounds, made him also exceedingly anx¬ 
ious that they should never become even 
the innocent instruments of oppres.--ion. 
Such an occurrence he should consider a 
great misfortune, and it would happen in 
the instance of Mr* Hunt, unless the 
House gav^hioii and he would add the 
court itself, ifl& benefit of its interference. 
For when the sentence of two years and 
a-half-rmprisnnment was aivarded, it was 
unkwuwn to the fudges that llchester gaol 
was fh the bad condition which is now 
discov^cd to have b'eenlithe case; nay, 
more—it was believed by the judges to 
he in a state exactly the reverse, and was 
fixed upon on that very account. Could 
it be believed for an instant, tlytt if the 
fudges considered two years and a half 
imprisonracnb, in a gaol under proper re- 
gui^ions, a sufficient punislifnent, they 
would have awarded the same tenmof im¬ 
prisonment,* if they hhd .anticipated, that 
the punishment would have been inflicted 
with extraordinary severity, or that there 
was that liability to it, which might be in¬ 
ferred from any one act ofi undue coer¬ 
cion or capricious restriction ? He would 
comment as little as possible upon the 
conduct of a man now in the situation of 
an accused ; but he could nbt help remark¬ 
ing, that his very defence in the case of 
Gardiner, where a blister Had been ap¬ 
plied to thelban’s lil td fqr unruly beha¬ 
viour, afforded ar strong presumption 
against him; for he owned, that he had 
ordered that ext^aordimiry punishment 
inadvertently, ff he bould*talk in that 
way, and plead a fit of absence, as an 
excuse for such shpcking miscondiAt, he 
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had certainly no right to complain of fli'c 
strongert language;»tliat had been used 
against kirn. Two years in sucii.ugaol, 
might, by all accounts, be esfiniated«ns 
equal to fwo years and a half in any other,• 
and itWas upon these groun^ tfiat he, 
thought the House ca%d i^x^to intg)^- 
feee; not to duii&at, bu* to give«<!ffe^t to 
the intention of the court^ that what the 
judges m^ant shoultL'be the punishment 
of Mr. Hunt, shouM be the punishment 
feally inflicted—that and no more ; and 
that the court should be in t^ same situa¬ 
tion as if it was now to deCTde upon the 
case anew, with an accurate knowjedge of . 
the st^te of tlie gaol in question. As a 
matter of favour he would never havs con¬ 
sented toanaddress to the Crown in behalf 
of Mr. Hunt, but for the reasons he had 
given, he considered it nothing Qiore than 
simple justice. He* felt sure of being 
quite impartial in this recommendation, 
because being convinced of the illegality 
of the.,,meeting at which Mr. Hunt pre¬ 
sided, and reflecting upon the circum¬ 
stances that had occurred at the time, and 
that had occurred since, he was certainly 
not disposed to wish Mr. Hunt to be 
(treated \(ith any indulgence. But the 
question was simply, whether more should 
be meted out to him than was intended 
by those upon whose discretion the 
punishment depended. He thought there 
CQiild be little doubt, that if the case had 
been reversed, and that Mr. Hhnt had 
been receiving alleviations of his impri¬ 
sonment, which could not have been in 
the contemplation of the judges, the 
home department would have promptly 
• interfered, and it was the more calhd 
'upon to interfere wh^. the excess was tlio 
other way. He trusted, therefore, the 
ministers woUid pursue on this occasion, 
the course the}mtook, in his opinion so 
pr^erly, on the occasion of the ^lotion 
inwehait'*of sir Manassuh Lopez, and 
th^ Ay render unnecessaVy tL'a motion of 
' th^ion. ^ronet which ho shouiii other¬ 
wise cordially support* * 
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XV]. PARI.. ACC()UN';!^S rl TUL DNITKD KINGDOM. 


in.‘ 


AKUEAUS AND BALANCES «f PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


FOR THE YEAR'ENDED FIFTH JANUARY 1822. 


[7^ e Aecounla of Arrears and Italances were Tint ordered to be printed,} 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION of the'CNITED KINGDO.U. 


I.—TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. ' 

An Account of the valu»; of all Impokts into, and of all Exports from Great Brt- 
PAiN, during each of the three Years ending the .5tli January 1822 (calculated at 
the Oilicial Rates of Valuation, and stated *exclusive of the Trade with Ireland ; 
distinguishing the Amoiyit of tlie Produce and Manufac/'..:res of the United 
Kingdon^; E)Ipori^, from tho Value of Foreign* and Colonial Merchandise Ex- 
poited:—Also» stating* the Amount of tha Produce‘apd Manufactures of the 
JJnited Kingdom Etaiorted from Great/'RITain, according to the li^al and 
Declared Valjw. thiyeof., v 


• P 


DccUrcil Value oi the 
Produce and Manu- 
factBFCs of the United 
Kingdom tjcported. 









IV.— ThADE-ASD yAV.fjATIOK, iHijy, 


wii], 


•[xviii 


‘-WliADE OF IRELAND. 

An AQcoyn^ o^thc yaluepfpU Imports into, and ail Exports from Iuklasd, 
during each of Ute Three Years ending the 5ttO,January 183^ (calculated at the 
Official Kates of Valuation, apd stated inclusive ^/exclusive tbe Trade with* 
(Irkat Britain) ; distinguishiog tb^Amount of the*Produce and Manufactures 
of the United Kingdom Exported, from the Value’ of Foreign and Colonial Mer-« 
chandizc Exportedalso, stating the Amount of the Produce and Manufactures 
of thc*United Kingdom Exported from Ireland, according to the Value thereof, 
as yomputed4t the Average Pridfea Current. * * . • 


1 

vi.ar-). 

OF>lCIAr. VALUE 

iM POUTS. j 

OtTlClAI. VALUE or EXPORIN. 

iteelarcJ v&Jue of Mtf 
ProdtKi* aivl Minti* 
lartiin’sot Ihei'Vitcsl 
Klliii<Am La pot led. 

• 

f Produce and 
Manufactures of the 
Untied Kingdom. 

I'Oivign 

and 

Coloniiil Mcrchant^zc, 

lOTAI. KXI*om4. 

a .. 

r 18*20 

VALI'E 1 
^nclu^lv^• of 1 

t If I Briljin I 

t 

e i«'20 

VAU ■ \ 

fArhisfvi ol / 1 Q*,ii 

Iraflt w>lli \ »o«l 

<>ietl H( |( ,it) J 

d'~ S. 

fi,39.^,972 ir 

5,197,19*2 17 

(5,548,515 9 

s. 

5,708,.58l 15 

7,089,441 11 

7,70.‘5,8.57 11 

61,882 12 ' 

89,781 0 

• 

77,795 4 

^£. s. 

5,770,46.5 7 

7,179.222 18 

• 

7,781,6.5*2 16 

£. ^ s. 
9,747,206 1 

10,308,713 11 

9,803,0.57 19 

Ji— 

1,093,*>47 .j 

1 954,.>42 h 

l,0f)3,70a 0 

558,261 10 

577,.54 9 13 

636,85211% 

- 1 -jr 

2.5,948, l1 
30,886 It 

1 25^4^0 5 

584.210 *2 

• 

• (S)8,406 .5 

664,451 9 

956,0C<f 12 
*8 55,983 4 
833,5 IB *> 


NAVIGATION OF *rH§ UNITED KINGDOM. 

• • 


New V^esset.s Buil’A —An Account of the Number of Vessels, witlithc Amount of 

0 » % 

their Tonnaoe, that wer^ built and registered in the several Yorts ofijlhc British 
Empire, in tljc Yea.’vr'Ci^ing the 5fh January 1820, 1821, and f822 respectively. 


• If 

• 



* 

( 

» 


• 


• 

. 

In lira Years endinjirYlio ^ January. 


• 

1 


1820. 

18 *31.. ^ 

j 1822. ' ^ 

—V 

/ 


• 

rnaelt. 

'Rwnage. 

- j - 

Vewlts 

Tonnaie. 

1 VCBScts. 

Tonnage. 


777 

89,09 f- 
1,381 J 

619 * 

6«.691-'' 

m 

% ^ 

58,076 


* .20 

16 

1,451 


1,406 ' 



• 

^h||h 

HritSah PlantftLinnK.. 

....ik 

.3.’a» 


248 



11,810 







• * ^ 

TEital.. 


« 1,125 

y 12,173*1 

883 

84,.582 j 

■ 805 

' 71,292 
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V^ESSELS IlEGisTERED.—An Account of the Nu'tn'uer of Vesr^xs, \vith*t7to Amount 
of their Tonnage, and the Number /)f Men and IVjvs usually employed in Na^'- 
gating the same, that belonged to ^he scveral-Ports of therBritgih EinViro', on tjie 
aOtli September, in the Yearfi,1819, 1820, and 1821,regpectiv^ely. f ^ 



Vessels employed in the Foreign Trade. —An^ Account of the Number of 
yES8ELS,*with the Amount of their ToIinage, and the Number of Men and Bovs 
efmployed in Navigating the'same (including their repeated Voyages) that entered 
Inwards, and clelired, Out wards, at the several Ports of tfie United Kingdom, 
from and to all parts of the Wofld (exclusive of the Intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland respeciivVIy), dur^ig each of the Three Years elding 5tli 
January 1822. • * 






























xxi] 


V.— l»uBi.ic Exvendixuiie, 1822. 


r'xxii 


Y,—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE—5th Jan. 1822. 


HcAiy OF lSxi*EiIDITI>RR. ‘ 

-fc—V 


I. For Ihlerest, &c. An tiie PeririhiMnil Debt oMho United 

* Kingdom, unredeemed; including Annuities for 
Lir es end 'fermlt of Years . 

II. Tho Interest on Exchequer Eilll, and Irish Trcisyry 

Biils... 

Ill /.••II*. r 5 England ,f.850,00tr O ^ 

III. The Ciil^ Lisle of J j ..!r..2U:877 6 ^ 


f 't Com U of Justice in Englnwl . 

’ 'The Mint...'.;. 

I other Chaifps I Allonranres to Uit^ Royal Family 

IV. / 4 . on the ^ Pensions, &c........ 

Consolidated / Salaries and Allowaiiuce. 

Bounties ... 

Miscellaneous .. 

permanent Charges in Ireland. 


Fund. 

I 


V. The Civil Government of Scotland. 

\ I. The oilier Payinenta in anticipation of the Excliequerj 

Receipts, viz. >■ d. 

Bounties for Fisheries, Ma* f Cusloms3!?0,045 4 1 l^j 
tinfactures. Coin, &c. ... (Excise... 79,9.51 40 3 


Pensions on the Hereditary ( Excise ...14,U00 U 0 
Reienue . ( (I 


Militia and Deserters Warrants, &o. Excise and Taxes] 
V IT. Tlie Navy, viz. 

Wages....*.. 

Gciicial Services..... t . 


Tlie ^■ielualling Department 


.s 


VTI1. Thu Ordnance... 

Dodiii't the Value iif Stores supplied by the Bouid of] 
Ordnance to Foreign Powers, the Rxp .iise of whiclij 
is reiiiilMir.spil to the Ordnance Depnrtaieut by lliel 
• Pay master General, under Warrants of the Ti^snry 


• % 


TX. The Army, viz. 

Ordinal) Services ..4..o^.7,S54,l 14 14 2.J 

Extraordinary Services...1,079^90 17 lOj 


Deihict llie Amount of Ecmitlanrcs and Advanues loj 
utbei Countiics .....t..... 

.1 ■ 

X. Loaii', Keiniltanccs, and Advances to oUior Cndiilriesj 

• Tripoli.. . 

XI. Issues from Approiriatod Ftinds, fur Local Porposes 

XJi. Mi.socllBneoiis Services, ^z, '* 

At Home ... 

Abroad.... 


Sums. 


jC. 


d. 


1,064,877 (i I a 
69,444 10 111 

14,738 5 4 

• 

439,999 14 0^ 
60.168 7 7 
14,978 0'0 

903,864 14 6 
402,339 7 7 


391,996 15 ^ 


27,700 0 0 
51^176 19 4 


2,304,000 0 *0 
2,789,226 3 0 


5,093,220 3 0 
850,059 12 4i 
__ 1 


1,338,349 8 * I 4 


426 3 11 


8,933,205 12 1 

I 

42 g ^^11 


\ ‘ 


3,567,482 2 9J 
302,560 10 9 

» 


Deduct Siskingfl^and 011 Loan to IhO’East India Comiiiyiy 


Total.’ 


£• s. tl, 
47,150,171 18 10 
2,*219,60-2 3 0 


* 2,2i8,!M0 li "IJ 
133,077 15 5, 


47(5,873 li 6j 


5,9.4.1,819 1.5 4$ 


1,357,923 4 2J 


8,932,779 8 2 

426 3 1 1 
48,038 11 U 


.•3,870,042 13 ’ 6J 


72,361,756 4 2| 
16^,719 2 6 
ir- 


•72,l98r,017 1 8i 


* This includes the Slim of .P.263,511 j^l7 0, for J.^rotil, B^ageiiienl,*aud Siidtiug Fund on lin< 
peiidlsLoaii, and £.56,963 14 4} PorlugneseLoaii. 

























VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 





















































REDEMPTION OF THE PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 
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Ad Account of the Progress made in the lledemption of the Iaiperiaj. Debt, at 5th January, 1822. 
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XXJ^VJ PARL. ACCOUNTS oi run UNITED iCiNUDOM. • [j^xxvi 


VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


' t' 

All Allcount of the Unfondeu Dbut, and DEMfiNos Outsvanding, on iho 5tli 

day of Jr-nuary, ]8^!2 .'i • 


• ^ '■ ■ ‘ 

Exchequfr: . . £, t. d, 

RiriiMiMir Tt:n. 1 Provided for. . .. 2,366,.5.50 0 0 

Eschequer Bills ... J .29,000,000 0 0. 

—r , 

AMquNx r 
outsAnm ic. 

£, s. d. 

■3l,566,5.'i0 0 0 

r 

t 

2,393,039 18 1 8J 

'918,296 13 11 
1,105,630 11 7i 
267.208 17 9| 
Nil. 

Treasury s , . , 

Miscellaneous'SeiYices. 90i,85t 9 7^ 

Warrants for Army Servicea....... . .. 167,672 10 7| 

Treasn^;^ Dills of Exchange, drawn^oni Abroad. i.. 4^8,331 0 

Irish Treasury Bills I Provided for ... — ' 

(Exchequer Bids) ) Unprovided for........... 1,105,181 0 4| 

Army ........... 

Nitvy' .J...'. 

ORllNANrR ....A..... 

liABRACKjl..a...-. 

i ^ 

1 

36,244,726 7 Oj 


, Wliitoball, Tramnry Chtnibari, I 
S5lh' March, F32'.!. | 


C.ARBirrHNOT,’ 


‘ VIII.~-DIS'ROSITION OF GRANTS. 

« t * 

e • 

An Account, showing how the Monies given for the Service of the United King¬ 
dom of Great Britain and lREEAND,*for the Year 1821, have bccii^disposcd 
of; distinguished under their several Reads; to the dth January, 1822. 

- 


SERVitCiES, 


Navy . 

OaoMADcB . 


• •eSsastsV***** ••*••• 


EbaV;ES 


1 


For defraying the Charge of the Ctvit EsTASLfBBNiUm 
• >. Hader-meutlODed, vi{<. 


Of Siecra Leone; from ub lit of Janflhrjr to the BUt of Dec. {8fU. 

Ditlo'_. New Sunth \^ 7 ea ... from iKtMi to Ditto. 

Dillol. Newfouadland. tve from Ditto to DUtm 

Ditto..' ErinceEdtrard'^lslanitl from Ditto to Ditt9. 

Ditto. New Brttuswick . from Ditto to Itilt^ 

Ditto. Nora . from Ditto to Ditto.. 

Ditto. yi>l>^r Canada..,..frmi Ditto to Ditto.....V 

Ditto. Dfjmmica. from bi(ta to DUtp...,,,..... ... 

DiUo Bahama Islands, in addRioa to the S^'lariei now {(mid ^tbe 
Pnbliu OlBoers - out of the Duty Kund, asd^ tfaa fooidantal 
Charges attending the same ■ dta^teesseteeeeaeesosi--* 


oaasese^isees 


8VW 

Voted or Crtntcds 


6,882,68j/ll 
* 

i,w;»,i07 0 
8,736,098 6 


. d 

i7.€8t 5 
*%9^3 10 
3,520 15 
6,'fj7 10 
14,867 ,15 

.."• aJ's 


4 


r3,t47 15 0 


SUMS 

r&id. 


*• d. 

5,164,744 11 5* 
946,715 7 8i 
7,307,513,18 51 

\ 

«• 


21,000 

8.500 
5,000 
1,700 
3,000 
7,13.8 

4.500 
SOU 


3,147 15 0 

« 
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Vni.—D isposition of Grants, 1822. 


[xxxviii 


SERVICGS-wrontinucd. 

•_ 1 ' 


SUMS 

Votfd or Crantcd. 


SUMS 

/ r»lii. 


For defra^ng tlie Charge of llie Royai Military College; from Ihe 

liSlIi Deo. to tfie 24tU Deo. Iffel .a 

Cliarpe ofllie Koyal Military Aaglufj.;... 

For dig-jhaii(iog Interest on Exclieqiftr Bills, Irisli Treasury Bills 

and Miufiloles; 1§21 .. 

One linndrcdlh part of Iwenty-niiie miUiun.s of Exchequer 
authorized in the last Session, to be issued and charged upon 
the Aids granted in the present Session, to bo isigied And paitU 
by equal Quarterly Payments to the GoTomor and CofiT^y oP 
• the Bank of Enjland, to bo by them placed to the Account of 
the C>onMnissloiiers for the Reduction of the National Debt; Ibr 

► the year ending the 1st Feb. 1882 .. 

To enable nis Majesty to provide for anoh JSxpensei of a Civil 
natoK, as do not form a ^rt of the ordinary Charges of th^j 

„ Civirlist; for the year 1821.... 

Ei.‘^crises of the Establishment of the Royal Naval Asylum for 
i4)00 Orphan Children of Sailors and Marines ; for one year, 

commencing ll^ 1st Jan. 1821 ... 

Expense of t^orks and Repairs of Public Buildings ; for 1821 ... 
Extraordinary Expense in the Department of tho Lord Chombor- 
lain ; for seven quarters, from the 5Ui April 1820 to the dtli 
Jan. 1822, for Fittings and Furniture to the Two Houses ofl 

Parliament .... 

Extraordinary Expenses that may be inenrrea fo^P^seoutions, 

See, relating to the Coin of this Kingdom; for 1821.. 

Expense of Law Cl*; gesj for f 821 ... 

Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of JfordsaSfd 

Commons; for 1821 . . .. 

Expense attending the oonfinifig, msintalhing and eOBdoying Con¬ 
victs at home; for 1821 . 

For defraying the amAunt of Bills drawn or to be drawn fWia New 

Srjuth Wales ; for 1821 .. 

To make good the Deliciencies of the Fee Funds, in the Depart 
meats of the Treasury, three Seoretarihs *of. State, and Privy 

To make ^od tho Deficiency of the Sum granted in thj last 
• sion, to uefray tlio Contingent Expenses and Messeteers Bills' Ij 
the Departments of the Treasury, three S^etaritf of State, 

Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain} for Jf2l... 

For defraying the Contingent Expenses and Messengers Bills, in 
tho Departments of tho Treasury, throe Secretaries of State, 
.Privy Council, and Lord Chamberlain ; for 1821.. 

For defraying the Expenses of the Honsei of Lords and Com: 


for 1821 


• •'a I A a • va •••• ■••••a** » ••«Vuse taaaaeaaaeeeaevaajseaaa* 

For his Majesty’s Foreign anw other ^erjt Services 
Extraordinary Expenses of the Mint in the Gob 
1821 


acU Comma^l 

i fiffmi '.*1' 


Gold Coinage ; for 

M 


__ _ _ ___ 

For <lafraving the Charge for printing Acta of Parliament for the 
two HdTises of Parliament, for the Sheriff, Clerks of the Peaoei 
and Chief Magisti^s throughout the Unitq|l Kingdom, and for 
the aetillj; Justices throughout Great Ekitain; also for printing 
Bills, Reports, Evidence,' and other Papers and Accounts for the 

If onsn of I,ords; for 1821.. .1. 

For defiayiiig lIMExpenm inourr^ in 1821, for primtnl^^ 
Copies of tho 76tli Volume ofv Journals of the House of 

mens, being for tlio present S<^io}i. j....... i 

For defraying tho Expense of pri^ng the Votes of the Hoaie of 

^ Commons, during the present Session... 

For defraying tho F.xponse of printing Bills, Reports, and other 
Papers, by Order of the H^oso of CommoiiS^uring the present 

For defraying the Deficiency of the Giant in lS^, fo» re-p^nling 

Journals and Reports oftheH^sa nrCoitWOM.I., .. I 

For defrayhig the o^icnse of ro.\ip%g Joornals and Ideportk 
tho Hoijse of Comiuous, in 1821* * ' 



*• d. 

16,915 B 4 
32,226 6 10 

1,000,000 0 0 


990,000 0 0 

« 

280,000 0 0 

• 

9,117 II 8 
40*000 0 0, 


,22,500 0 0 

8,000 0 0 

25,000 0 0 

• 

22,800 0 0 
• 90,532 0 0 
100,000^ 0 0 


69,415 O 0 


8,70» 0 2 


OC 1 OO 5 0 0 

J 9,033 0 0 
25,000 .(I'li*) 

25/000 0 0 


21,000 .0 0 
J 

.3,500 0 

3,&00 ',0 0* 

« 20,000 0 0 

3,178 2 7 

I 

^,000 0 0 


,£• t. d. 

15,42o' 3 3 
25,5n a 3 

914,142 9 o 


211,500 0 0 


269,685 10 7 


^ 1,^64 16 7 


16,770* 6 4 

4,(H)0 0 0 
; 25,000 SU 0 

22.136 9 8 

*90,532 0 0 

f 

fl0,000 0 0 


48,444 9 7 


8,706 0 2 


75,044 6 7 

13,589 10 1 

1.034 10 0 
% 

25,000 0 0 


SpliO O' 0 

3,178 2 r 






























